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Canal Zone at Panama. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BR. Y. THOMAS, JR., 
OF KENTUCKY. 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, January 5, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12316) to provide 
for the government of the Canal Zone, the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and for other purposes— 


Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky said: ° 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have introduced the following amendment 
to the pending bill: 


That said court or judge shall not for contempt committed in the 
resence of the court im upon the offender a fine exceeding $50 or 

finprison him exceeding five days without the intervention of a jury, if 
demanded by the accused, but such trial shall be by the court, or, upon 
appiteeSee of the accused, a trial by jury shall be bad, as in any crim- 
inal case. 

That said court or judge shall not for contempt committed not in 
the presence of the court impose upon the offender any fine or imprison- 
ment without the intervention of a jury, if demanded by the accused, 
but such trial shall be by the court, or, upon application of the accused, 
a trial ky jury shall be had, as in any criminal case, and in all trials 
A — arising under this act the truth of the matter may be given in 
evidence, 

That said court or judge shall not proceed by process of contempt or 
impose a fine against or imprison any person who shall by words or 
writing animadyert upon, comment on, or criticise or examine into the 
proceedings or conduct of such court or judge by words spoken or 
writing published not in the presence of such court or judge in the 
court-house during the sitting of court, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to prevent any court or judge thereof from proceeding by indict- 
ment against any person writing or publishing a libel or slanderous 
words of and concerning such court or judge in relation to his judicial 
conduct in court. 

That if upon a trial by jury under this act the accused be found 
guilty he shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $500 or imprisoned 
any = of time not exceeding six months, in the discretion of the 
court. If a jury be not demanded by the accused, he may be fined by the 
court in any sum not exceeding $500 or imprisoned any length of time 
not exceeding six months, in the discretion of the court. 


This bill for the government of the Canal Zone gives unusual 
and kingly authority to the President of the United States, an 
authority such as few rulers outside the absolute despotisms 
enjoy. And in addition it provides for the establishment of a 
circuit court with unusual power within its jurisdiction, which 
is almost unlimited over the life and liberty of the individual 
citizen. I, for one, believe there ought to be some limit placed 


upon the power of the federal judiciary to punish the citizen | 


for contempt of court. I believe there should be a clearly de- 
fined line of legal limit beyond which the courts should be for- 
bidden to pass in the exercise of this autocratic authority. The 
purpose of this amendment to the bill is to clearly define and 
limit the authority of the proposed federal circuit court in the 
Canal Zone to punish the citizen for disobeying its orders and 
offending against its dignity. This amendment provides that 
the court shall have power, if a contempt be committed in the 
presence of the ourt, to impose a penalty of $50 fine or five 
days’ imprisonment, without the intervention of a jury. It pro- 
vides that if the court seeks to impose any greater penalty than 
$50 fine or any greater imprisonment than five days for con- 
tempt committed in the presence of the court, a jury shall be 








impaneled on demand of the accused, and he shall be tried for 
the alleged offense as in any criminal case. For indirect con- 
tempt—that is, contempt committed not in the presence of the 
court—this amendment provides that the court shall not impose 
upon the offender any penalty without the intervention of a 
jury if demanded by the accused, and that in all trials by jury 
the truth of the matter may be given in evidence. This amend- 
ment further provides that the court shall not proceed by 
process of contempt or impose a fine against or imprison any 
citizen for comment upon or criticism of the court or its pro- 
ceedings unless such comment or criticism be made in the court- 
house in the presence of the judge during the sitting of the 
court, but nothing in this amendment shall be construed to pre- 
vent the court or judge from proceeding, by indictment, against 
any person writing or publishing a libel or slanderous words of 
or concerning the court or judge in relation to his judicial con- 
duct in court, and, lastly, the maximum punishment that can be 
imposed where a jury trial is had is a fine not exceeding $500 
or imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

If it be admitted that a court should have power at all to 
punish for contempt committed in its actual or constructive 
presence without the intervention of a jury, certainly that power 
should be limited by plain, direct, and positive statutory law. 
Federal courts are only human institutions and federal judges 
are oniy human beings, circumscribed by the usual limitations 
and weaknesses of common mortals, and to vest in any one 
man or court the authority to punish by unlimited fine and im- 
prisonment any citizen of this Republic is a denial of the right 
of trial by jury and a substitution in its stead of the imperious 
will and often prejudiced opinion and faulty judgment of a 
single judge instead. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The founders of this Republic never contemplated such a 
state of affairs. They never dreamed that the time would come 
in the history of this Republic when courts of equity would so 
far encroach on the rights and jurisdiction of courts of law as 
to punish without limit and without trial by jury the individual 
citizen for offenses in which the court stands in the triple posi 
tion of the injured, the prosecutor, and the jury, to pronounce 
the penalty. I have no expectation that this amendment will 
pass in a Republican Congress. Trial by jury, especially in 
cases involving or growing out of labor disputes, is inimical to 
the policy of the Republican party and hateful to the predatory 
interests which are the mainstay and bone and sinew, the rose 
and expectancy, of Republican hopes and aspirations. Punish- 
ment for contempt in federal courts arises in most instances 
out of labor troubles and alleged disobedience of injunctions, 
and this usurped authority of the courts has been used to an 
alarming extent and in many instances in a tyrannical man- 
ner in this country. ‘These injunction processes are issued by 
courts of equity and are mandatory or preventive, the first 
being a positive command to do some certain act and the 
latter is a requirement to refrain from doing some particu- 


| lar thing, and such injunctions are frequently issued upon 
| the flimsiest pretext and without due consideration for the 


rights of the accused. 

The subject-matter of the jurisdiction of courts of equity 
should be the protection of civil rights and private property, 
and under the genius of our institutions courts should never in- 
terfere by process of injunction for the prevention or punish- 
ment of crime or the redress of private wrongs. No injunction 
should ever be issued where there is an adequate remedy at 
law, and no court of equity has the legal right to enjoin an 
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illegal act merely because such act is illegal or to enjoin the 
violation of statutory law, and the issuance of an injunction 


for any of these purposes is a serious encroachment on the | 


jurisdiction of the courts of law. In contempt proceedings for 
violation of injunctions as now practiced by federal courts the 
only inquiry permitted is as to the jurisdiction of the court and 
whether the order of injunction was violated. 
may have been erroneous, but the courts will not permit that 
matter to be inquired into, nor will they permit the truth of 
the subject-matter to be given in evidence. They look only to 
the fact as to whether the accused has complied with the decree 
and will not consider any question involving the actual rights 
of the parties in the real questions at issue, and punishment in 
contempt proceedings as now practiced by the federal courts is 
inflicted regardless of the motive, however innocent, that may 
have actuated the accused. 

The primal intention of writs of injunction is to protect 
property rights, and they were never intended to curtail the per- 
sonal privileges of the individual or to punish or prevent crime. 
Injunctions as frequently issued by federal courts are not pri- 
marily intended to protect property rights, but are a kind of judi- 
cial usurpation directed chiefly against labor and labor organiza- 
tions, frequently in the interest of the predatory rich. These 
writs are seldom used against other citizens as they are against 
the toiling masses when they utter a protest against the aggres- 
sions of power or demand a proper adjudication of their griev- 
ances. While asserting pretended interest in the welfare of the 
laboring classes, the whole history of the Republican party is a 
direct and long-continued contradiction of this impertinent and 
fallacious claim. 

Almost from its origin, and certainly after it had grown pow- 
erful and successful, it advocated those policies and enacted 
such legislation as was directly and peculiarly antagonistic to 
the welfare of the common laboring people. With strenuous 
persistence it has advocated unjust and oppressive tariff 
duties—high protection in the avowed interest of the laboring 
man, and then compelled him, by its policies, to compete in the 
open, unprotected markets with the pauper labor of the world. 
It has levied high protective, and in many instances prohibitive, 
tariff duties on the product of the toiler’s labor, and has kept 
on the free-trade schedule all he has to sell—his skill and 
labor—under the false pretense that this is good for the work- 
man and would enable the manufacturer to give him shorter 
hours and better wages, and yet when the cost of living ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds and he finds that his wage is so 
small that he can scarcely make buckle and tongue meet and 
keep the wolf from the door, and under such conditions demands 
the promised advanced wages of high protection, he is usually 
met with refusal, and if he attempts, by peaceful strike or other 
legal means, to enforce his demands, he is met at the threshold 
of his efforts with a writ of injunction issued by a federal court 
and punished without jury at the will of the judge if he disobeys. 
Burning with a love of labor and zealous to advance the interest 
of the laboring man the Republican party negotiated the Cham- 
berlain treaty, by which our western coast was overrun by 
cheap Chinese labor in direct and open competition with Ameri- 
can labor. The Republican party, not satisfied with the usual 
influx of pauper labor into this country, enacted the alien labor 
contract law, by which thousands of paupers were imported 
from Burope, Asia, and other foreign countries to supplant the 
American workman at reduced wages, and the law, after being 
in force for cver twenty years, was finally repealed by the 
efforts of the Democratic party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Theodore Roosevelt, the mercurial and bombastic leader of 
the Republican party, who has been most all things to all men, 
for the purpose of feathering his own nest and adding to the 
glory of his own strenuous reputation, has frequently been on 
all sides cf tie same question—the man before whom nine- 
tenths of the rank and file and nine-tenths of the leadership 
of the Republican party worship in abject adoration—in the 
latter days of his administration assumed to advocate the 
eause of labor, but the pretense, in view of his previous ut- 
terances, should not for a moment have the effect of deceiy- 
ing the laboring element as to the real purpose of the Republi- 
can party. 

In his annual message of December 5, 1905, in speaking on 
the subject of injunctions, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

There has been a demand for depriving courts of the power to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes. Such a limitation of the equity 
power of our courts would be most unwise. 

Again, in a book written by Mr. Roosevelt, entitled “American 
Ideals,” in the second volume, page 18, he writes the following 
caustic derogatory comments concerning the laboring people 


of the country who are opposed to government by injuncti 
He says: 

The men who object to what they style “ government by inju 
are, as regards the principles of government, in hearty sympathy 
their remote skin-clad ancestors who lived in caves, fought one 
other with stone-headed axes, and ate the mammoth woolly rhin 


| They are interesting as representing a geological survival, but the 


The order itself | 


dangerous whenever there is the least chance of their making the 
ciples of this age-buried past living factors in our present life. 
are notin sympathy with men of good minds and sound civic mora)! 

Coming on down to a later date, President Taft, in his f 
message to Congress, hands labor the same old gold brick. 
the subject of injunctions he says: 

The ends of justice will be met and the chief cause of comp! 
against ill-considered injunctions without notice will be removed by 
enactment of a statute forbidding hereafter the issuing of any in 
tions or restraining order, whether temporary or permanent, by 
federal court without previous notice and a reasonable opportunity 
be heard on behalf of the parties to be enjoined, unless it shall ap; 
to the satisfaction of the court that the delay necessary to give 
notice and hearing would result in irreparable injury to the com; 
ant, and unless also the court shall, from the evidence, make a w: 
finding, which shall be spread upon the court’s minutes, that imm: 
and irreparable injury is likely to ensue to the complainant and 
define the injury, oe why it is irreparable, and shall also in 
on the order issued the date and the hour of the issuance of the « 

Any law based upon the recommendations of the Presi 
in his message would simply give statutory recognition t 
process of injunction as now practiced by the federal courts. If 
injunctions are to be issued without previous notice on an alle- 
gation of irreparable injury, then all injunctions will be issued 
under such allegations without any notice whatever. So far 
as I know, there has never been an injunction issued by any 
court without an allegation of irreparable injury appearing 
somewhere in the pleadings. That allegation is the foundation 
stone upon which the writ of injunction is based, and the fact 
that the court must make a written finding from the evid 
will in no wise alter the matter, because, as now practiced in all 
injunction matters, irreparable injury must appear to the satis- 
faction of the court before the writ is issued, and to spread the 
evidence on the record and write an opinion is a distinction 
without any difference whatever. 

This procedure by injunction and punishment for contempt 
as now practiced by the federal courts had its foundation in 
ecclesiastical Jaw, and is foreign to the spirit and antagonistic 
to the genius of Anglo-Saxon institutions and trial by jury. It 
is an excrescence of the Spanish inquisition and the English 
court of star chamber. It is incompatible with the proper ad- 
ministration of law in a free republic. It had its foundat! 
in the methods of the Roman civil law, and not in the Eng! 
common law, whose principles concerning personal liberty a 
property rights are written in our own Constitution and laws. 
This process of injunction is used as a weapon of intimidation 
to coerce and overawe the laboring classes, and has been broadly 
developed in America by the encroachments of the federal judi- 
ciary on the jurisdiction of the common-law courts. In viola- 
tion of the Constitution it takes from the citizen the right of 
trial by jury and inflicts punishment at the will of the judge. 
To say that an injunction may be issued to keep a laborer froin 
striking, from ceasing to labor when he desires, is to say that 
he shall be compelled to sell his labor at a price fixed by the 
employer. It would be just as logical to issue an injunction to 
compel the farmer to sell his crops or the merchant his goods 
at a price fixed by the buyer. All the great trusts and corpora 
tions, all the railroads and all the pernicious interests of the 
country can gain the attention of Congress and secure the en- 
actment of laws in their behalf, but when labor comes asking 
for recognition, it is given some kind of gold brick in the way 
of legislation as suggested in the President’s message, that is of 
no benefit to it, but usually hurtful and detrimental to its i: 
terests. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The statutes and laws should be obeyed, but those whose 
duty it is to enforce the laws should, by statutory enactment, 
be compelled, if necessary, to have some regard for the rights of 
others, The courts should be restrained by positive statutory 
enactment as to the amount of punishment they may inflict for 
contempt, and injunctions should not be issued, especially in 
trade and labor disputes, without reasonable notice to the ad- 
verse party, and trial by jury should be granted the accused 
on demand, especially for contempts not committed in the pres- 
ence of the court. The law should be used as a shield of pro- 
tection for the weak and innocent, as well as a sword of pun- 
ishment for the guilty. Only by enforcing the law under the 
Constitution and giving to the criminally accused and to every 
man that which the Constitution guarantees—a trial by a jury 
of his peers—can the honor and glory of our country be uphe!! 
and the permanency of our institutions maintained. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 
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White-Slave Traffic. 


‘ SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15816) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens 
into the United States,” approved February 20, 1907— 


Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. SPeaAKeER: This bill is, in part, the result of investigations 
that have been carried on by the Immigration Commission, 
which developed a very deplorable condition, not only with 
reference to aliens, but with reference to those who are natives. 
Our work extended primarily to the investigation of the white- 
slave traffic as it related to aliens. Incidentally in this inves- 
tigation the testimony that came before us frequently showed 
that the same deplorable conditions existed not only as to 
aliens, but, in a smaller degree, to those who are native-born 
women and men. 

In order to reach, if possible, what is a horrible condition, 
we considered this question carefully in our Committee on 
Immigration, and a bill introduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] and one very carefully prepared by the 
gentleman from Illinois, Judge Sasarn, resulted in the bill 
now presented, and it was our unanimous opinion that it ought 
to pass. 

There is only one question, it seems to me, that is debatable 
in regard to it, and that is the only matter, so far as I have 
heard in this discussion, that gentlemen object to. That is 
the sentence in the bill on page 5 beginning with line 14. Some 
able gentlemen doubt the power of Congress, under the Consti- 
tution, to pass it. It reads as follows: ° 

Any person who procures, or causes to be procured, or pays for, 
directly or indirectly, any ticket or other evidence or right of trans- 
portation whereby any person is enabled or assisted to go from one State, 
Territory, or district into another State, Territory, or district for the 
purpose of therein engaging in the practice of prostitution, or for 
any other lewd or lascivious purpose, shall in every such case be deemed 


guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof be imprisoned not more 
than ten years and pay a fine of not more than $5,000. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of that clause of the bill under the provision which 
gives Congress the right to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States. 

We, as Democrats, insist that one of the ways to suppress 
trusts is by passing laws under the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce by forbidding the right of transmission of the 
products of these fllegal combinations over interstate-carrier 
lines. 

In every campaign we insist that Congress should pass most 
drastic laws forbidding interstate shipments of trust-made 
goods. Who doubts that the meat trust, which is taxing people 
to starvation, could be suppressed in a year if such legislation 
were enacted and rigidly enforced? [Applause.] 

Some of you gentlemen who split hairs over our constitu- 
tional right to check interstate traffic in women’s bodies and 
souls would not contend before your constituents that Congress 
could not make laws to check the use of the telegraph wires for 
gambling in futures. I believe both are immoral and hurtful, 
and that when state lines are crossed we can regulate both. 

If it be true, Mr. Speaker, that we can suppress trusts by pro- 
hibiting the transmission of goods that are themselves not im- 
moral in character, surely Congress, under the same power, 
’ would have a right to regulate a commerce across state lines 
i relating to a matter that is immoral in itself and fraught with 
evils direful and portentous. If it be true, as has been de- 
. cided by the Supreme Court in the Lottery cases, that the trans- 
: mission of lottery tickets by express companies can be pro- 
hibited by Congress—a matter that is not malem in se—surely 
we would have the right to exercise that jurisdiction and 
control when it comes to a commerce among the States that 
is thus pregnant with injury and danger to the whole country. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to read a short extract from the lottery 
decision, which, it seems to me, strikes at the root of the propo- 
. sition and gives reasons for its application which apply with 
4 much greater force to the question we are now discussing. 

The Supreme Court in that decision speaks of the suppression 
of the transportation of lottery tickets as being for the protec- 
tion of the people of all of the States. Can it be said that a 


. 
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traffic across state lines that is fraught with more iniquity, 
with greater immorality, with a thousandfold more danger than 
commerce in lottery tickets, and that to the whole people of the 
country, is a mere police regulation, and that the power of 
Congress does not extend to its regulation? The court say: 








We have said that the carrying from State to State of lottery tickets 
constitutes interstate commerce, and that the regulation of such com- 
merce is within the power of Congress under the Constitution Are we 
prepared to say that a provision which is in effect a prohibition of 





the carriage of such articles from State to State is not a fit or appro 
patete mode for the regulation of that particular kind of commerce? 
f lottery traffic, carried on through interstate commerce, is a matter of 
which Congress may take cognizance, and over which its power n 

exerted, can it be possible that it must tolerate the traflic, and ly 
regulate the manner in which it may be carried on? Or may not Con- 








gress, for the protection of the people of all the States, and under the 
power to regulate interstate commerce, devise such means, within the 
scope of the Constitution, and not prohibited by it, as will drive that 





traffic out of commerce among the States? 

In determining whether regulation may not under some circumstances 
properly take the form or have the effect of prohibition the nature of 
the interstate traffic which it was sought by the act of May 2, 1895, 
to suppress can not be overlooked. When enacting that statute Con- 









gress no doubt shared the views upon the subject of lotteries heretofore 
expressed by this court. 
* . 2 o . + 7 






If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of lot- 
teries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils that 







inhere in the raising of money in that mode, why may not Congress, 
invested with the power to regulate commerce among the several! States, 
provide that such commerce shall not be polluted by the carrying of 





lottery tickets from one State to another? 

If it Le true, Mr. Speaker, that the character and evil effects 
of the traffic in lottery tickets to the whole country can not be 
overlooked in determining whether Congress has the power 
that is invoked in these cases, certainly the nature of the traffic 
in women and the results to the whole country can not be over- 
looked when we invoke from Congress the legislation that is 
sought by this bill. [Applause.] 

It seems to me that if it is true that carrying lottery tickets 
is hurtful to the whole country, if it is evil in its tendencies, and 
that that is one of the points that may be considered when this 
important clause of the Constitution is in issue, surely in a 
case of this kind, for a stronger and greater reason, the same 
principle may be invoked. Mr. Speaker, we have undertaken 
to exercise powers much more doubtful than these. When we 
tried to prevent the spread of disease in people and in animals 
from one State to another, when we thus attempted to regulate 
commerce relating to the property and the health of people— 
and it was thought to be proper, certainly, when the morals, 
the good name, and the fair fame of the Nation itself are 
involyed—we ought not to draw too fine a line of distinction 
in respect to these powers. 

The conscience of our whole Nation, Mr. Speaker, is aroused 
on this awful question. So much has it become quickened that 
| the President himself thought it his duty to call the attention of 
Congress to this traffic in his first message to this session. 
To give you, my brethren, some idea of the scope and heinous- 
ness of the traffic, I desire to read a few extracts from the 
report of the Immigration Commission, of which I am a member. 
I read: 




























INTRODUCTION. 
The importation and harboring of alien women and girls for im- 


moral purposes and the practice of prostitution by them—the so-called 
“ white-slave traffic ’’—is the most pitiful and the most revolting phase 
of the immigration question. It is in violation of the immigration law 
and of the treaty made with leading European powers. ‘This business 
has assumed large proportions and it has been exerting so evil an in- 
fluence upon our country that the Immigration Commission felt com- 
pelled to make it the subject of a thorough investigation. Since the 
subject is especially liable to sensational exploitation, it is important 
that the report be primarily a statement of undeniable facts which may 
form a basis of reasonable legislative and administrative tion to 
lessen its evils. 

The investigation was begun in November, 1907, uncer the active 
supervision of a special committee of the Immigration Coun n; the 
work was conducted by a special agent in charge, with numerous as- 
sistants. Too much credit can not be given to the agents who in- 
dependently planned details and with cheerful courage, even at the 
risk of their lives at times, secured the information Several of the 
agents under various pretexts had to associate on friendly terms with 
the criminal procurers, importers, and pimps and their unfortunate 
or degraded victims when a discovery of their purposes might have 
resulted in their murder. One woman agent was attacked and beaten, 
escaping serious injury, if not murder, only with the greatest difficulty 
and yet the next day she went cheerfully back to her work, though of 


course in another locality, where she was not known. * * * 
SOME TANGIBLE RESULTS. 


while the purpose of the investigation has been primarily to secure 


It has been a source of satisfaction to the commission to know that 
a 
knowledge of conditions on which to base legislation, nevertheless it 
has been possible so to use these facts that justice could be meted out 
to some of these nefarious offenders and that results have been secure 
of substantial value in correcting evil conditions which had been dis 
covered. © © ® 
In the city of New York one of the most unscrupulous and su 
cessful importers and harborers, as the result of Information supplied 
by the commission, pleaded guilty and was sentenced to prison, while 
several other cases were prosecuted by the district attorney which re 
sulted in the breaking up of the houses and the discontinuance of the 
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business, even though in two or three instances, in spite of favorable 
charges by the presiding judge, conviction was not secured on account 
of disagreement of the jury. 

In Seattle a score or more of arrests were made and prosecutions in- 
stituted with which the commission’s agents had a more or less close 
connection, while in Chicago the United States district attorney goes 
so far as to give credit to the agents of the commission for the remark- 
able success of numerous prosecutions instituted by him on their infor- 
mation. In a letter, printed in full in the note, to a member of the 
commission under date of February 3, 1909, he says: 

“Information and data furnished us and the assistance given to us 
by the special agents of the commission were invaluable. he coopera- 
tion of the commission made possible the institution and successful 
prosecution of many of the cases brought in this district. I have always 
felt that without the aid which the commission was able to give it 
would not have been possible for us to have accomplished what has 
been done.” 

An interesting fact in this connection is that in one case alone the 
district attorney collected in forfeited bail and fines enough money to 
pay twice over the cost of the commission's entire investigation of the 
subject. 

THE REASONS FOR THE BUSINESS. 


To the motive of business profit is due beyond question the impulse 
which creates and upholds this traffic. The procurers who seduce or 
otherwise entice the women to leave their foreign homes, the importers 
who assist them in evading the law or who bring them into the United 
States for sale, the Pa and keepers of disorderly houses who exploit 
them body and soul, have only profit in view. The work is strictly 
foreign commerce for profit. 

Although very many of the girls are brought here innocent, betrayed 
into a slavery rigid in its strictness and barbarous in its nature, the 
prize offered to the victim is only that of higher wages and better eco- 
nomic conditions. The much greater number of women who have already 
been living an immoral life abroad and who come to the United States 
willingly to continue open-eyed the practices of their former life, come 
to secure higher wages, often profits ten times as great as those they 
have received in Europe. Even though they are subject to their pimps 
and have little or no opportunity to save for themselves, there is yet 
the opportunity for higher gains, a higher economic standard of living, 
an opportunity for travel, and the interest of a new environment, and 
perhaps at times a hope of a real betterment of conditions. * * * 

RECRUITING 

The recruiting of al‘en women or girls to enter the United States in 
violation of section 3 ox the immigration act, or to live in this country 
in violation of this provision of law, is carried on both here and 
abroad. The procurers, with cunning knowledge of human nature, 
play upon the weaknesses of vanity and pride, upon the laudable thrift 
and desire to secure a better livelihood, upon the praiseworthy trust 
and loyalty which innocent girls have for those to whom they have 
given their affection, even upon their sentiments of religion, to get 
their victims into their toils; and then in the pursuit of their pur- 

oses, with a cruelty at times fiendish in its calculating coldness and 
rutality, they exploit their attractions to the uttermost. If the 
woman is young and affectionate, as often happens, the procurer 
makes her acquaintance, treats her kindly, offers to assist her in 
securing a better livelihood. Her confidence and affection won, she is 
within his power, and is calculatingly led into a life of shame. If the 
procurer is a woman, the innocent girl is usually promised pleasant 
work for large pay. 

* . e t 4 . - 
IMPORTATION. 


To secure entries into the country contrary to our law, these immoral 
women or the deluded innocent victims of the procurers are usually 
brought in as wives or near relatives of their importers. If they 
come with women, they are represented as either their maids or rela- 
tives. In the case of the Japanese, they often come to join a man 
to whom, in accordance with the customs of their country, they have 
been married by proxy. Many of these women come through the port 
of New York. Of late, many come by way of Canada. On the Pacific 
coast, San Francisco and Seattle are the chief pare of entry. 

Most pitiful for the women, and most brutal on the part of the men, 
are the methods employed for exploiting these women imported con- 
trary to law, both those coming willingly to lead a vicious life and 
those lured into the country as innocent girls by deception and by 
their affections. 

With rare exceptions not only the innocent women imported into this 
country, but the prostitutes as well, are asscciated with men whose busi- 
ness it is to protect them, direct them, and control them, and who fre- 
quently, if not usually, make it their business to plunder them unmer- 
cifully. A rigid administration of the law, driving girls out of disor- 
derly houses, depriving them of their earnings on the streets, seems at 
times to drive the girls for protection and care into the clutches of 
the pimps, who as the price of their care take most or all their earn- 
ings; and now this system of subjection to a man has become common. 
The procurer or the pimp may put his woman into a disorderly house, 
sharing profits with the madam. He may sell her outright; he may 
act as an agent for another man; he may keep her, making arrange- 
ments for her hunting men. She must walk the streets and secure her 
patrons, to be exploited, not for her own sake, but for that of her 
owner. Often he does not tell her even his real name. She knows his 
haunts, where she may send him word in case of arrest. She knows 
the place given her to which she must come every night and give him 
all her earnings. She must deny her importation, must lie regarding 
her residence, her address, and the time she has been in the country. 
If she tries to leave her man, she is threatened with arrest. If she 
resists, she finds all the men about her leagued against her; she may be 
ae = some cases when she has betrayed her betrayer she has 
murdered. 

When placed in a house she is sometimes kindly treated by her man 
and the madam under whom she works, provided she is submissive and 
attractive and profitable. 

Her earnings — be large—ten times as much ir this coun as in 
eastern Eurepe. She may at times earn in one day from two to four 
times as much as her washerwoman can earn in a week, but of these 
earnings she generally gets practically nothing; if she is docile and 
beautiful and makes herself a favorite with the madam, she occa- 
sionally be allowed to ride in the parks handsomely dressed ake may 
wear jewelry to attract a customer; but of her earnings the madam 
will take one-half; she must pay twice as much for board as she 
would y elsewhere; she pays three or four times the regular ice 
for clothes that are furnished her; and when these tolls ve 
taken by the madam little or nothing is left. She is usually kept 


heavily in debt in order that she may not gscape; and besides tha: 
exploiters keep the books and often cheat her out of her rightfy 
even under the system of extortion which she recognizes. , 

Frequently she is not allowed to leave the house except in co; 
with those who will watch her; she is deprived of all street c| 
she is forced to receive any visitor who chooses her to gratify | 
sires, however vile or unnatural; she often contracts loathsor 
eee diseases and lives hopelessly on, looking forward to an 
eath. 


RECRUITING OF INNOCENT GIRLS. 


To the Innocent girls the woman procurer has only the ind 
of work, and usually work of a menial nature, though at hig 
than that to which the girl has been accustomed at home | 
instance a girl left her home in Europe with the consent of her 
to act as maid to the woman procurer ; and there are doubtless ; 
ous instances in which women, sometimes those of a better cla 
as nurses, are offered good positions at high pay. 

The investigation leads the commission to the belief, howey 
more of the recruiting of innocent young girls in Burope is ¢ 
men procurers than by women; and possibly even with the w 
the professional class they may be somewhat more successful, as 
they can promise just as much in the way of pleasure and pay 
the woman procurer, they can also probably lead the woman to 
that they can assure them better protection and a greater secu 
the evasion of the law. 

Correspondence captured in raids instituted by agents of t! 
mission shows some of these methods of recruiting. These let 
extremely valuable “human documents” relating to persons 
class in question. * * * At the same time they discuss the 
teristics of the women in question with the same coolness t! 
would name the good points of a horse or a blooded dog whi 
have for sale. 

* * * A French girl seized in a raid of a disorderly | 
Chicago stated to the United States authorities that she 
proached when she was but 14 years of age; that her procur: 
ised her employment in America as a lady’s maid or a compar 
wages far beyond any that she could ever hope to get in Franc 
she came with him to the United States, and upon her ar: 
Chicago was sold into a house of ill fame. 

The testimony taken in a typical case in Seattle in 1909 show 
of the methods used in recruiting their victims by those engaged 
traffic. Flattery, promises of work, love-making, promise of | 
to a wealthy person, seduction without marriage, kind treatme: 
month or two, then travel with the procurer as wife, continu 
tion, then an explanation to a girl of only 17 of the life await 
which in her innocence she could not understand, then experic: 
house of ill fame in Montreal, Canada, then personal brutality 
physical violence, taking yg cent of the hard-earned money 
portation to Vancouver, to Prince Rupert, to Alaska, and to Seat 
every city forced to earn money in a shameful lifee * * * 

The motive dominating the procurer and pimp is that of com: 

rofit; the first thing to be done when a woman is imported is | 
ner where she can make money for him quickly and plentiful): 
man or woman bringjng her into the country may— 

Take her with him to a lodging house or boarding house w! 
lives, engaging another room elsewhere where she may take n 

Put her into a disorderly house. If the house is not his own 
usually shares profits with the manager and reserves the rig 
remove his woman. f 

Sell her to the keeper of a disorderly house, or to a pimp, 
some intermediary. ¥ 

Turn her over to his principal, if he has been acting merely as 

It is the business of the man who controls the woman to | 
police protection, either by bribing the police not to arrest her, 
case of arrest to secure bail, pay the fine, etc., to make all busi 
arrangements, to decide what streets, restaurants, dance halls, s: 
and similar places she shall frequent. If she is a foreigner, s 
taught where to solicit, what expressions to use, where to take her | 
how much to charge, and other like information. Above all, s 
compelled to learn that she must give all her earnings to her man i 
receive neither protection nor help from anyone else, and es) y 
never to betray her man. * * * 

In their investigation of the Japanese procurers it was learned that 
Japanese girls could be secured in Seattle to be taken to houses in 
Chicago or New York for $400 each, with the understanding t! 
several girls were taken at one time the price would be somewhat |rss 
$300. A Japanese procurer wished to have a specific contract, and tl 
girls were to understand that they must work out the prices that were 
paid for them. Japanese girls are frequently placed in houses \ 
their customers are men of any nation. inese girls, on th 
trary, with very rare exceptions, are placed in houses patronized ©: 
by Chinese. Moreover, owing in rt to the small number of « 
women in the United States, and in part to the difficulty of impor 
Chinese women on account of the Chinese-exclusion act, the prices paid 
for them range from $2,000 to $3,000, or even more. * * * 

In shifting girls from one State or one city to another it is « 
tomary for the disorderly-house keeper who is to receive a girl to « 
vance her transportation. The girl has then to make money enoush 
to pay back this loan and her own expenses. If the girl has a p.m), 
the balance must be sent to him. 

All concerned in the exploitation of immigrant women under the 
system above described seem to share the profits except the immicrant 
girl herself. Altho she earns the money at the cost of her body and 
soul, she is rarely able to retain anything. 

Briefly stated, the distribution of the profits derived from the serv 
ices of alien women in the United States, in violation of section 
the immigration act, is directly to the procurer, importer, purchaser, 
pimp, or disorderly-house keeper, the receivers of fines and license fe°s, 
sometimes the police, and indirectly to the landlords, boarding house 
keepers, restaurant keepers, the police, saloon keepers, physicians, and 
keepers of many other establishments. 

* . - * 


. . * 

As a result of the work of this commission in its investigation into 
violations of section 3 of the immigration act, fines and forfeited )ai! 
were paid into the United States ry, through the United States 
district attorney of Chi amounting to $125,000. The pity of it 's 
that the money to pay the fines had been earned, not by the worst 
criminals, but by their exploited victims. 


EFFSaCTS. 

It is not socemmaty to dwell at length upon the evil effects of vio!:- 
tions of section 3 forbidding the importation of women for immoral 
peoeee. They are evident. The women who come into the country 
nnocent, and are placed in this business, either against their wil! ¢f 
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h physi | 
etherwisn, enter upon, 0, 1te ot wech tpytical ile endl moral Geeradation 
ee or comfortable living. Here and there the agents of the com- | 
hen have found one and another who have been rescued from the | 
ivory, others have gladly abandoned the life, a few have married, but 
~ one eases are rare. The usual history is one of increased degradation 
until death. 

Gentlemen, I could read page after page of harrowing details 
from the report of the commission. Is our Nation so impotent | 
that it can not lay its heavy hand on this infamous traffic? 
Does the Constitution so tie the hands of the people’s representa- 
tives that we can not check it, at least so far as it relates to | 
this traffic across state lines? 

Mr. Speaker, I am a strict constructionist of the Constitution, 
put God forbid that I should construe it so strictly as to say 
that we must sit by with hands folded and let this cankerworm 
gnaw at the moral vitals of our Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a people, the majority of whom are 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich in the honor and nobility 
of its manhood and in the virtue and purity of its womanhood. 
They help to pay the taxes of this great Nation, and am I to tell 
them that they are contributing to the support of a government 
that is impotent to protect its people from this iniquitous and 
lascivious traffic? 

When around the paternal hearthstone are gathered the 
mothers and wives and daughters of my constituents, both Jew 
and Christian, about whose brows a halo of virtue ever gathers, 
must the father tell them that we live in a republic where 
members of their sex may be transported from State to State 
to be sold into a slavery worse than death itself? God forbid. 








| In one State and is going to another for immoral 1 u 





[Applause.] 

If I had never done anything else in Congress, the fact that 
I have contributed to the exposure of this shameful traffic and 
to the passage of a bill to suppress it, will ever cause me to 
feel that the confidence of my constituents has not been con- 
ferred in vain. [Applause.] 

Let Congress do its part toward suppressing this iniquitous 
traffic, and that twin evil, gambling in farm products; and from 
the escutcheon of our Republic will be wiped two dayk and 
shameful stains. [Great applause.] 


Wednesday, January 12, 1910: 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I think some of the confusion 
on the part of gentlemen who doubt the constitutionality of 
that part of the bill on page 5 arises from a misreading or mis- 
apprehension of what it really is. I will read it: 

Any person who procures, or causes to be procured, or pays for, 
directly or indirectly, any ticket or other evidence or right of transpor- 
tation whereby any ro is enabled or assisted to go from one State, 
Territory, or district into another State, Territory, or district for the 
purpose of therein engaging in the peecuce of prostitution, or for any 
other lewd or lascivious purpose, shall in every such case be deemed 
guilty of a felony. 

In answer to the argument of the gentleman from Indiana 
that a person might innocently purchase a ticket and be guilty, 
I do not believe that that is a correct proposition, because there 
must be a guilty knowledge in order to constitute the felony, 
and the party who procures the ticket, or assists in doing it, 
must have known that the party for whorh the ticket was 
bought was going for the purpose of engaging in the unlawful 
business, 

There is another point that gentlemen seem to have over- 
looked. If the ticket was merely bought for the purpose of 
being used and was not used, then the arguments of my able 
colleague from Alabama and others might be correct. The case 
that he cites was where a manufacturing company inside the 
State had made an illegal combination with another manufac- 
turing company inside the same State, and there was no evi- 
dence that they had used interstate commerce for the purpose of 
carrying out that illegal combination. If the ticket is merely 
bought for the purpose of being used and is not used, then the 
police power of the State would prevail, and Congress would 
have no power to act; but in this case the ticket must have 
been used, the person must have been enabled or assisted to go 
from one State or Territory to another. If persons going from 
one State or Territory to another constitute interstate com- 
merce, that would certainly be interstate commerce. 

Another statement made by my distinguished colleague from 
Alabama yesterday, as I understood his remarks and as I 
find them in the Recorp, was that there could not be interstate 
commerce unless there was a sender and a sendee. There must 
be some one to receive as well as one who sends. Here is his 
language : 

I put this question to the gentleman in charge of the bill: When an 
American citizen buys the ticket for the woman to 
State, who is at the end of the line to receive her? What commerce 
is there between citizens of different States? Whenever you get to the 


point of making a strain and a stretch to give the Federal Government 
authority, you always get into trouble of that kind. When you ship 





into some other 


man 
in 


a barrel of flour, or a bale of cotton, or a bushel of wheat, the 
that starts it from the place where it begins ships 


t to somebody 
another State, directly addressed to him, and that l 


iS commerce 


tween citizens of different States. What is the commerce here in 
this bill? Does he say that anybody ts to receive that woman? Simply 
| the vague, indefinite statement that she is going start from a place 


My colleague, whose ability as a lawyer I always respect, 
is certainly mistaken in his idea that interstate commerce 


an 
only exist as to articles of merchandise. True, in regard to 
| articles of merchandise, there is usually a party sending and 
one to whom they are sent, but the Supreme Court has decided 


that interstate commerce applies to the transportat 
viduals as well as merchandise. 

The very question, Mr. Speaker, has been passed on by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of the Addyston Pipe 
Company (175 U. S., p. 241), where it was said: 


ion of indi 


Interstate commerce consists of intercourse or traffic between the 
citizens or inhabitants of different States, and includes not only trans- 
portation of persons and property, and the navigation of public 
waters for that purpose, but also the purchase, sale, and exchange of 
commodities. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the telegraph 
eases has decided that the transmission of intelligence from 


one State to another and the passage of footmen over a brid 


ize 


| spanning a stream between two States is interstate commerce 


and can be regulated by Congress. Certainly there 
consignor or consignee in such cases as that of footmen goi 
across a bridge. 

If buying the ticket was the end of it, there would be s 
force in the gentleman’s argument; but purchasing 
curing the ticket is merely the beginning of the interstate com- 
merce, and it was decided in some peonage cases that went up 
from Florida, where a gentleman of my own State was con- 
victed of peonage, a man who was not in the State of Florida 
at the time, the question of jurisdiction being raised, the 
Supreme Court held that although the act began in Alabama 
and his participation was in Alabama alone, yet if the con- 
summation of the act was in Florida the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts in Florida attached. Now, the purchase of the 
ticket is merely the beginning of a scheme of transportation, 
and it was he'd in the Addyston Pipe Company’s case that a 
contract was void under antitrust laws if it was a combination 
in restraint of trade and related to the sale and transportation 
to other States of specific articles. The court further held 
that it was subject to regulation by Congress, for the reason 
that the subject of the contract formed a part of the interst 
commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Addyston Pipe case the Supreme Court 
refers to the case that my able friend from Alabama h 
of, the Knight case, and says, on page 240: 

The direct purpose of the combination in the Knight case was to 
control the manufacture of sugar. There was no disposition t 
manufactured article; nothing looking to a transaction 


no 


ne 


me 
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pro- 


ate 


as spoken 


in the nat 


of interstate commerce. The probable intention on the part 
manufacturer of the sugar to thereafter dispose of it by sending it to 
some market in another State was held to be immaterial and not to 
alter the character of the combination. The various cases which d 
been decided in this court relating to the subject of interstate co 


and to the difference between that and the manufacture of « li 
ties, and also the police power of the States as affected by t ! 
merce clause of the Constitution, were adverted to, and the « vas 
decided upon the principle that a combination simply to control n 
facture was not a violation of the act of Congress, because such a n- 
tract or combination did not directly control or affect interstate com- 
merce, but that contracts for the sale and transportation to other 
States of specific articles were proper subjects for regulation because 
they did form part of such commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, in the case the gentleman from Alabama cited 
yesterday, the Kellar case, on the question of the police 
of the State, the Supreme Court says this: 

Generally it may be said, in respect to laws of this character, that, 
though resting upon the police power of the State, they must yicld 
whenever Congress, in the exercise of the powers granted to it, legis- 
lates upon the precise subject-matter; for that power, like ail other re 
served powers of the States, is subordinate to those in terms conferred 
by the Constitution upon the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
utes more to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. To continue, Mr. Speaker, the court further 
Says: 

No urgency for its use can authorize a State to exercise it in regard 


to a subject-matter which has been confided exclusively to the discre 
tion of Congress by the Constitution. 


power 


yield ten 


min- 


The State of Alabama could pass a law making it a crime to 
buy tickets for prostitutes to go from one place to another in 
the State; but could it make it a violation of a state law for 
one to buy tickets to carry them across the state | If not, 
where does the power lodge? Certainly not in the State; cer- 
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tainly, then, in Congress, because the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution confers it. To continue: 

Definitions of the police power must, however, be taken subject to the 
condition that the State can not, in its exercise, for any purpose what- 
ever, encroach upon the powers of the General Government or rights 
granted or secured by the supreme law of the land. While it may be a 
police power in the sense that all provisions for the health, comfort, 
and security of the citizens are police regulations and an exercise of the 
police powers, it has been said more than once in this court that where 
such powers are so exercised as to come within the domain of federal 
authority as defined by the Constitution, the latter must prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is true that the State could not pass a law 
prohibiting the procuring of tickets in order that parties might 
pass from one State to another for purposes of prostitution, 
why is it so? Because it would be a violation of that consti- 
tutional provision which gives Congress power to regulate 
interstate commerce. It has been decided time and time again 
that the same power that Congress has to regulate interstate 
commerce is a power which it has to regulate foreign commerce. 
If that be true, and we have the right to regulate foreign com- 
merce of the character under discussion, then for a greater 
reason—when the very moral life of our Nation is involved, 
when there is a canver eating at the very core of our country and 
making a national gangrene—certainly, Mr. Speaker, we ought 
not to quibble on these questions where, it seems to me, the 
Supreme Court is so clear in its enunciation of our right to 
pass the law. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has made an argu- 
ment against this bill, and yet, taking his argument and the 
arguments of the three gentlemen who opposed his bill on the 
same subject, according to my view of it, his bill is subject to 
much greater criticism than the bill which this committee has 
reported. [Applause.] On his committee are strong lawyers, 
some maintaining that his bill is constitutional and others 
denying that proposition. 

Then, if I even had a doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
bill, in a matter of this great importance to the people, I would 
say, “ Where lawyers disagree, let the courts decide.” 

We have legislated on quarantine to protect. the physical 
health of the people, now let us try to save them from this 
moral cancer. 

We have legislated to save the cattle; let us legislate to save 
human beings. 

We have legislated to give people pure food; now let us leg- 
islate, so far as we can, to give them pure morals. [Great 
applause. ] 


Bureau of Mines. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN 


DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 25, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 13915) to establish in the Department of the Interior 
a bureau of mines. 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The purpose of the pending bill is to establish 
a bureau of mines in the Department of the Interior, and pro- 
vision is made in the bill for an appropriate equipment of 
officers and for a definition of the bureau’s functions. A simi- 
lar bill was passed by the House at the last session of Con- 
gress, but it failed of consideration in the Senate. Such a bill 
is undoubtedly demanded by public sentiment, and its enactment 
was advocated in a plank of the Republican platform at the 
last national convention at Chicago in 1908. 


The duties of the bureau, as defined in its second section, 
are— 


To foster, promote, and develop the mining industries of the United 
States; to make diligent investigation of the methods of mining, the 
safety of miners, the possible improvement of conditions under which 
mining operations are carried on, the treatment of ores and other min- 
eral substances, the use of explosives and electricity, the prevention of 
accidents, and other technologic investigations and inquiries pertinent 
to said industries, and from time to time make such public reports of 
the work, investigations, and information obtained as the Secretary of 
the said department may direct, with the recommendations of the said 


bureau. 

It is furthermore provided by the fourth section of the bill 
that the supervision of the investigations of structural mate- 
rials and the analyzing and testing of coals, lignites, and other 
mineral fuel substances which are now being conducted 
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the supervision of the United States Geological Survey sh: 
transferred to the bureau to be created by this bill. 

The mining industry is, after agriculture, the largest ind)<;;, 
in this country. I submit herewith a statement showing ;); 
value of mineral products by States: 

The figures are those of 1907: 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississi 
Missour 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


g 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


$13, 832 3 

10, 671.57 

2, 067, 445, 892 
1) 743 


Miscellaneous 4 


Unspecified products 100. 000 


Grand total 2, 069, 289, 196 

Of the 49 States and Territories of the Union, only 3 have 
a mineral production of less than $1,000,000 per annum, and 
only 9 have a mineral production of less than $5,001,000 
per annum. Furthermore, all of the States and Territories are 
interested in the use of mineral products—coal, petroleum, 
iron, steel, and so forth. It is manifest, therefore, that al! of 
the States and Territories are interested in the establishment 
of a national bureau of mines, so far as material resources 
are concerned. 

But the Nation at large is interested in the creation of such 
a bureau from another and a higher standpoint, namely, that 
of the safety of human life. The deplorable fatalities in the 
coal mines of the United States, which, instead of decreasing, 
have been constantly increasing, call upon the Federal (vv- 
ernment for action in the way of such scientific investigation 
toward their relief as can only be conducted by that Goyer 
ment. The subject is one far beyond efficient investigation by 
either state or individual action. 

The great increase in the production of coal during the !:st 
decade and the related increase in the number of foreizn- 
speaking men employed in the industry, accounts in part for 
the increase in the number of fatal accidents. But the follow- 
ing table, giving the number of men killed for each 1,9 
employed, shows that the increase can not be accounted for it 
this way alone. 

The number of men killed in the coal mines of the United 
States for each 1,000 men employed during a series of years 's 
as follows: 


1907 2. nce ncocnenennewecenensscannceneceereoqocescoose== 


under ; 1908_.......... i ea ee 
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While, as thus appears, fatalities are increasing in the 
United States, they are decreasing abroad. For instance, the 
number of men killed for each 1,000 men employed in the coal 
mines of Belgium for each decade since 1830 is as follows: 


351-1860_.-.------------------------~--------~----.---. 3. 28 
1861-1870 ~----------------------------------------------- 2. 60 
1871-1880_~---------------------------------------------- 2. 36 
1881-1890__------------------------~----~--~------------_.. 1.99 
1891-1900__-.--------~---~--~----~------~-----------.--.- 1, 39 
1901-1907 <n nnn ne 1. 03 


It will be seen from the above table that the study of mining 
conditions in Belgium has resulted in a reduction of the death 
rate per 1,000 men employed to less than one-third of the 
ratio existing in the United States at the present time. 

Take again, for further example, the number of men killed in 
the coal mines of Prussia for each 1,000 men employed. 

The number of men killed in the coal mines of Prussia for 
each 1,000 men employed for a number of years is as follows: 


oS 2. 36 
1898 _--------------------------------------------------- 2. 86 
1899 _----~~---------------------------------------------- 2.31 
1900 _------~---------------~------------~-~----~----------- 2. 25 
| 2. 34 
Se ee eines enepabcnenerasentnascrerqncedeenesesasananenenendecnenenenchteunah enema 1.99 
1908 22ers 1. 92 
TO eS a a a a 1. 80 
Sarita acestinccsdieeineeneipmsemntnannienmmsioancsith-meveneeneuencin 1. 86 
1900 oe ete eeeseeeneeeenccnccncononeccn 1. 97 


Other figures as to the loss of life in coal mines of different 
countries only accentuate the disadvantage under which we 
labor in this country. 

Number killed in every 1,000 employed: 


ates ciacacelineaihsehnin gsesicbicesnidsewandecntintisememanianneceeiabiachanite 0. 7§ 
I aD las chasis icicceitintnmtincasiniene . 98 
ii ecninsteniienniet aids eniasatipn cic ihintin toenail 1. 07 
tee ertemniptianenisineeniinte cnenesebtaseretcintinnianincniany 1.10 
ceca lial ch cided soe ccesenbin ccs apemdbatandnerenecinaneun ane 1. 27 
I ear tpeetnsennininlinieniios 1. 32 
ati eelatdac iletinemeilatntinsnncnaidti 1. 97 
That eect item doieteoeisecsentatinesemanignandeonen 2.41 
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Records of accidents in metal mines are less complete than in 
the case of coal mines, but the information available shows that 
while in the former great disasters are less frequent and less 
likely, yet from all causes, in the States for which any records 
exist, the total loss of life in metal mines for each 1,000 men 
employed is probably at least as great as for coal mines. 

Surely the disadvantage under which the United States labors 
in comparison with other countries in the matter of the lives 


and safety of its miners calls for some recognition by way of | 


remedial legislation. i 

Such relief will be found through an efficient exercise of the 
powers conferred by this bill on a bureau of mines, 

Researches by the national bureau of mines will result in 
conservation of our mineral resources and also in the discovery 
of measures for the protection of human life and limb. They 
will result in the collection of data concerning the best practice 
for safe and efficient mining followed in the different mining 
countries and the publication of such data. They will result 
in the investigation of mineral products used by the Government 
and the people of the United States, so as to indicate how these 
can be used most efficiently. They will aid in making mining 
in the Usited States less wasteful of material and of life. 
They will be useful to the States in the enactment of better 
and more uniform laws with respect to mining; useful to those 
whose duty it is to inspect mines; useful to both operators and 
producers; and useful to the general public in supplying proper 
information upon which to base public opinion. 

They will point the way to great economies in national ex- 
penditures on public works. 

Legislation of this character is not new. For many years the 
Government has been expending from ten to fifteen millions of 
dollars annually in investigations in connection with agriculture, 
and, as we all know, with the most beneficial results. What 
may result in the future from such investigations by a bureau 
of mines may well be judged of by what has already been done 
by the Geological Survey in the past. With respect to such 
work, I have been furnished by Mr. S. A. Taylor, mining engi- 
neer, who has, under the supervision of the Geological Sur- 
vey, been conducting experiments and making investigations 
in Pittsburg, with a brief statement of the results accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Taylor says: 

1. The investigations of fuels and structural materials belonging to 
and for the use of the Government through the technologic branch of 
the United States Geological Sarvep at the experiment station at Pitts- 

ete., during the t year has saved to the Government more 
than the total cost of these appropriations. 

These investigations have inclu practically all the fuels used by 
different ts of the Government, the cost of which fuels has 
appregated not less than $10,000,000. They have included practically 

the structural materials used by the Government, and the cost of the 


work in which these structural materials have been used by the Gov- 
ernment was not less than 


1,000,000. 











2. The results at the Pittsburg and other stations from the invest!- 
gations of mine explosions have shown: 

a. The inflammable and explodable character of the coal dust in prac- 
a all the bituminous coal mines of the United States. 

b. That the ex as or the danger of explosion of this coal dust 
can be greatly diminished through the adequate use of moisture by 
efficient sprinkling, spraying, or exhaust steam. 

They have also led to the development during the past year (1909) 
of a new type of explosive for use in coal mining, which will hereafter 
greatly diminish the dangers of explosions in mines containing gas or 
jiaflammable dust. : 


The benefits already accomplished by this work are of incalculable 
value to the coal-mine industry in the United States. 

But in the investigations at Pittsburg the Geological Survey 
was hampered by the language of the act which made the ap- 
propriation for its investigations. Authority was given only 
for investigations as to the causes of explosions in mines, and 
that left out of the jurisdiction of the Geological Survey the 
examination of at least 85 per cent of the causes of the loss 
of life in coal mines, and left out altogether any authority for 
an investigation of the losses of life in the metal mines of the 
country. 

To the claim made by some that the proposed work of the 
bureau of mines can as well be done by the Geological Survey 
there is a ready answer. In the first place, the organic law of 
the Geological Survey confines its investigations to very nar- 
row limits, It does not at all cover the field intended to be 
covered by the bureau of mines; and in the second place, such 
investigations are dependent from year to year for the amount 
of an appropriation and, indeed, for any appropriation at all 
upon the caprice of Congress. Upon the whole, not to go fur- 
ther into this matter, it seems to me to be clear that the bureau 
of mines is destined to perform a great and beneficial work 


| in the conservation of our resources, in the prevention of acci- 


dents to human life, and in the procuring of such data as will 
be universally useful. 


Bureau of Mines. 
SPEECH 
or 


A. MITCHELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. PALMER, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 13915) to establish in the Department of the Inte- 
rior a bureau of mines: 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am heartily in favor of this proposed meas- 
ure to establish a bureau of mines in the Department of the 
Interior. A very important part of the district which I repre- 
sent is comprised within the great anthracite coal-mining re- 


| gion of Pennsylvania, and I think I am sufficiently familiar, 


from actual observation, with the conditions which obtain in 
the anthracite coal fields to recognize the overpowering neces- 


sity for giving to that great industry the benefits which are 
certain to accrue from the establishment of this bureau, in which 
the efforts of a corps of skilled men, trained in their vocations 


and answerable for their conduct only to the Government of 
the United States, will devote their time and energy to the bet- 
terment of the conditions under which the mines are operated. 
I think I can say that operators, as well as operatives, are in 
favor of this legislation, and it seems to me equally free from 
question that the proposed bureau can, and I hope will, be a 
benefit to employer and employee alike. 

Under this bill the duties of the bureau of mines are defined 
in language that permits a broad field for the work of the men 
whom it will employ, and the language is so comprehensive that 
if the bureau shall be operated in strict accordance with the 
spirit of the organic law of its creation the benefits of its estab- 
lishment will fall equally upon all who are dependent upon the 
mines, either for the conservation of their property investments 
or the earning of their livelihood. 

It provides that the bureau and its commissioner shall 


1. Foster, promote, and develop the mining industries of the United 
States ; 

2. Make diligent investigation of the methods of mining; the safety 
of miners; the possible improvement of conditions under which miping 
operations are carried on; the treatment of ores and other 
substances; the use of explosives and electricity; the 
accidents ; a ; 

3. Other technologic investigations and inquiries pertinent to said 
industries; and 

4. Make public reports of such work, investigations, and information 
with the recommendations of the bureau. 


mineral 
prevention of 


10 


While there may be some force in the objection that the first 
object of the bureau being to foster, promote, and develcp the 
mining industries of the United States, the primary purpose of 
the commissioner will be to make more valuable the already 
priceless possessions of those individuals and corporations of 
the country now possessed of the mineral and metal wealth 
within the ground, it is not of sufficient force to induce me to 
oppose the measure. If the creation of the bureau will increase 
the prosperity of the mining industry without undue favoritism 
to owners of mines and as a result of the expert work of the 
bureau along lines of original research, that prosperity will be 
shared by every man depending upon the success of mining for 
his living. To say that the work of the bureau will be con- 
ducted solely in the interests of mine owners, in the face of the 
duties laid upon the commissioner by this bill, is a serious im- 
peachment of the honor and integrity of the appointing power, 
and I think that no man believes that we shall ever have in 
the executive chair any man who would appoint to this im- 
portant place a commissioner of the bureau who would thus 
subvert the real purpose of the law. If the power of the 
bureau shall be abused or its work be conducted in a partial 
manner in the interests of owners as against operatives, or 
vice versa, the Congress will always have the power to correct 
the evil. The fact that all the labor organizations, which are 
composed of men engaged in mining work, are heartily support- 
ing this measure, shows that they have no fear of such abuse 
of the power of the bureau; and these men have been so jealous 
of their rights in the past, and so anxious to improve the condi- 
tions of their fellows in the future, that we may safely trust to 
their judgment, based upon their study and knowledge of the 
conditions which obtain in the industry in this country at the 
present time. 

Without doubt, the feature of the work of the bureau which 
will appeal most strongly to the sense of justice and fairness 
of the American people is that which makes it incumbent upon 
this bureau to make diligent investigation of the methods of 
mining, the safety of miners, the possible improvement of con- 
ditions under which mining operations are carried on, and the 
prevention of accidents. 

In these days of the mad race for profits, the conditions under 
which men are compelled to work in some sections of the coun- 
try make it literally true that the man who goes down into the 
bowels of the earth with a lamp upon his hat, there to delve for 
the benefit of all the other industries and indirectly for the im- 
provement of conditions under which all other men work, takes 
his life in his hands. It needs nothing more than the appalling 
death list resulting from mining accidents to show that this 
work is the most hazardous in which men are now engaged in 
this country. The metals and the minerals which are taken 
from the earth by the’ labor of those who thus place their lives 
in jeopardy are so essential to prosperity in every line of trade 
and business that the men who dig the fuel which runs our fac- 
tories, and bring out of the earth the metals which form the 
basis of all construction work, are, in fact, the “ men behind the 
guns” of American industry. Like the men on the battle ship 
who, far beneath the scene of battle, keep the machinery in mo- 
tion to make it possible for their fellows in the towers to stand 
in the conspicuous places filled by heroes, their work is lost 
sight of in the great results which are only possible by reason 
of their endeavor. 

In 1907 the loss of life in the mines of the country reached 
the appalling total of 3,200 persons, with little or no accurate 
record of the thousands more who were maimed and injured in 
the same line of work. If the work of experts, charged by 
their Government with the duty to devise means of preventing 
accidents, is able to bring about conditions which will lessen 
the danger of mining and reduce the fatalities even one-half, 
this bureau will have justified its existence and will have fully 
warranted all it may cost the Treasury of the United States. 

A glance at the Congressional Directory shows that bureaus 
of the Government have been established for many objects, and 
unquestionably many of these are of doubtful necessity. I 
sympathize with the President in his recently expressed effort 
to stop the formation of bureaus for purposes not entirely justi- 
fied by the conditions of our present-day industrial life. Be- 
cause mistakes have been made in this regard in the past, how- 
ever, is no sound argument against the creation of this bureau 
to meet the needs of an industry which adds annually to the 
wealth of the country a value of nearly $2,000,000,000 and has 
earned a place amongst the resources of America second only in 
value to that of agriculture. 

The argument of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] 
in opposition to this bill, so far as he states his own opinions 
and his own conclusions from facts within his knowledge, has 
put the case against the proposed law in its very strongest light; 
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but so far as his argument consisted of quotations from other 
authorities, it seems to me he has presented a strong argument 
in favor of the bill. The letter which he read, containing a 
résumé of the work of the Geological Survey, along lines ex- 
actly parallel to the proposed activities of this bureau under 
the temporary appropriation for that purpose, shows the work 
to have been so large, extensive, and valuable as fully to justify 
the formation of a separate bureau. With the natural growth 
of such work, caused by- the pursuit of investigations already 
begun, if retained within the jurisdiction of the Geological Sur- 
vey, it is probable that the work to which the head of that 
bureau refers will soon grow to an extent that it will be the 
most important work of the Geological Survey. The duties « 
the Geological Survey are of sufficiently important character 
and cover such a wide range of investigations in every part of 
the country and its outlying possessions that its energies should 
not be distracted in a work which properly belongs to a separate 
department. The fear has been expressed that the creation of 
this bureau will prove only the first step in a campaign for the 
creation of a separate department of mines. This argument is 
of itself an admission of the real importance of the industry 
and the consequent necessity for a bureau of the Government 
to pursue the work which the industry is now asking from the 
Government. If the bureau, by proper effort along the lines of 
the purposes of its creation, shall justify its existence by con- 
tributing in the degree hoped for to the betterment of mining 
conditions, the success of its work, instead of leading to the 
creation of a department of mines, will be a strong argument 
for the retention of the bureau; and if it shall fail to be of the 
real service to the mining industry which its friends hope for, 
certainly no argument for the creation of a department of mines 
can then be based upon the enactment of this law. 

There is a line of industry, constantly growing larger and 
more important, which, I trust, is sufficiently akin to the 
mining industry to bring it within the purview of this act. I 
refer to the operation of slate, cement rock, granite, and other 
quarries. While not strictly mining, it is still true that quarry- 
ing is so closely related to the mining industry that, if the pro- 
posed bureau fully carries out the purposes of its creation, it 
will endeavor to improve conditions in this line of work as 
well as in that which is strictly mining. Every argument which 
has been presented as a reason for the establishment of this 
bureau, with special reference to the mining of metals and 
minerals, applies with equal force to the operation of stone, 
slate rock, granite, and other quarries. With the enormous in- 
crease of concrete construction work in the country, the growth 
of the cement industry has been but little short of phenomenal. 
In most sections the cement is made from a cement rock which 
is taken from the earth by machinery operating in quarries of 
enormous size, where every danger known to the coal miner 
below the surface of the earth is encountered by the workman 
in the quarry. The danger from the use of explosives and elec- 
tricity, the constant menace from sliding rock and earth, and 
the danger of working on the precipitous banks of the quariy, 
in-some cases hundreds of feet above the bottom, where men 
are almost literally suspended in midair while operating the 
machinery of the plant, all go to make this work equal in 
hazard with that of the coal miner. In proportion to the number 
of mez employed the accidents and fatalities in the granite, 
eement rock, and stone quarries of the country are nearly as 
large as in the mines. 

This particular branch of the mining industry, if such it 
might be called, has not yet received the same attention on the 
part of the States as the other branches of mining, and there is 
no such comprehensive system of inspection of quarries and 
quarrying operations as there is in most of the States in respect 
to mines proper. Many millions of dollars have been invested 
in recent years in plants which depend for their raw material 
upon the work of men engaged in the dangerous employment in 
quarries, dug from the mountain sides, which are constantly 
growing larger and further endangering the life of the em- 
ployees by reason of the great extension and expansion of tle 
industry. It is possible that in order to give the bureau of 
mines jurisdiction over this particular industry more compre- 
hensive language should be used in stating the duties of the 
bureau and its commissioner; but I am giving the measure my 
support, not only because I believe that the bureau will prove 
of the greatest service in promoting the welfare and bettering 
the conditions of all men who are interested in the mineral and 
metal mines of the country, whether as employer or employee, 
but also because a fair and proper construction of the words 
of the act will permit the bureau to make investigations which 
will prove of the same benefit to the owners and operatives 
in the great cement-rock, slate, and granite quarries of the 
country. 
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The Supremacy of the Constitution. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or RepreseNTATIVvEs, 


Wednesday, January 26, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12315) to 
regulate and prevent the transportation in interstate and foreign com- 
merece of alien women and girls for immoral purposes, and for other 
purpeses— 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia said: 


Mr. Speaker: I do not think I will occupy the time remaining | 


on this side, because to do so might weary the House as well as 
myself. I desire to make some reply to the gentlemen who have 
spoken in favor of this bill. This bill has been on two other 
occasions before the House. When one of somewhat kindred 
character was considered on the 11th of January, reported from 
the Committee on Immigration, I took occasion fo call attention 
to certain features of that bill, the unconstitutionality of which I 
do not think could be in doubt, and at the same time spoke upon 
a like provision which is incorporated in the present bill relat- 
ing to interstate commerce. I trust we will have no more occa- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, to discuss this bill in the House, and that this 
day will end it and transfer it to the other branch of the Con- 
gress, there to be disposed of as that body shall in its wisdom 
judge to be proper. It is not without some reluctance, Mr. 
Speaker, that I find myself compelled to resist the enactment of 
a measure like this, behind which are gathered, as we were told 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stms] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Russet], who advocated its passage a week 
ago, so many forces of morality, piety, and reform. It is not 
pleasant even to have it suggested that those of us who oppose 
this measure (although the gentlemen were kind enough to ex- 
cept from the general classification those of us who honestly dif- 


fered with them concerning that class of people whfd desired to | 


violate the law for immoral purposes) do not sympathize with 
every effort for moral reform. 

But, Mr. Speaker, greatly as reform may be needed and as much 
as it may be desired and as much as I desire reforms to be ac- 
complished, reform under our form of government and in our 
manner of legislation must come not only from the proper 
source, but it must be enacted in the proper forum. The Con- 
gress of the United States has no power to reform anything 
that is immoral, to prohibit anything that is wrong, or punish 
anything in violation of morality or for the committing of 
wrong, unless that Congress has that power given it by the 
Magna Charta of our liberty, the Constitution, or it be neces- 
sary and proper in carrying out those powers. We are help- 
less to protect the people from immorality and vice, because, 
forsooth, Congress does not have the power to punish for im- 
morality and vice in the various States. 

We fought out the great war of the Revolution and achieved 
our liberty and established as a Magna Charta of our liberty 
the Constitution, and adopted it in 1787, which is just as much 
the Magna Charta of our American liberty as was that great 
instrument of the English-speaking people, the Magna Charta 
wrung from King John by our ancestors with their swords and 
spears. Lord Coke, in speaking of the Magna Charta, said: 
“It is so great a fellow that it will have no sovereign.” The 
Magna Charta of American liberty, American Government, and 
American institutions “is so great a fellow” that it will and 
should not have any sovereign but itself. 

So, standing beneath the influence and the power of the 
Magna Charta of our liberties and of our institutions, of that 
instrument which is so great a fellow, like the great Magna 
Charta of English liberty, that it will have no other sovereign 
but itself, I find myself not bound or disposed to offer any ex- 
cuse that I can not obey even the impulse, even the dictation, 
the clamor, and the hurrah that would drive me to support a 
bill which is not sanctioned, or permit it to be sanctioned by 
the provisions of this great Magna Charta, this great sovereign 
that admits no equal and carries out its own commands. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that in recent years we have heard 
that the Constitution was almost obsolete, and men are disposed 
to sneer and to laugh and to point with ridicule at those who 
suggest that it still lives. It is true that upon its construction 
as to the right of local self-government a great war was fought 
in this country, one section maintaining that the provisions con- 
tained the right for the States to do certain things and the 
others raaintaining that the preservation of the Union was the 
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paramount requirement of the Constitution, the forming and 
maintaining of an “ indissoluble union of indestructible” States: 
and whatever else was in the issue and whatever else was ac- 
complished by the determination of that issue at arms, out from 
the smoke and flame of that great conflict rising from Appomat- 






















tox there remained the right of local self-government in the 
States, to be respected by the Congress and which has been 


preserved by the courts. 


The Supreme Court, speaking in a case in 1865, which came 
from Pennsylvania, known as the case of Gilman v. Philadel- 
phia (3 Wall., 726), and also in the case of Texas v. White, 
said that this was still an “ indissoluble union of indestructible” 
States, and that the Constitution, though tried by war and the 
fierce fire of civil strife, still remained; and that the rights of 
the States were still as unimpaired as they were before that 
great struggle. 

The Gilman case was decided in 1865, the 


December, when 


| valleys of Virginia had hardly ceased to reecho the thunder of 


battle in that remarkable struggle, but the court said: 

The National Government possesses no powers but such as have been 
delegated to it. States have all but such as they have surrendered 

No State can or has surrendered its police powers under 
which bills like this seek to regulate those affairs affecting the 
morals of the people in the States. 

Again recognizing this principle, the Supreme Court say in 
Fertilizing Company v. Hyde Park (97 667), 
Wayne rendering the opinion: 

That power (the police power) belonged to the States when the Fed 
eral Constitution was adopted. They did not surrender it, and they all 


have it now. It extends to the entire property and business within 
their local jurisdiction. * * * 


U. 8S Justice 


And again, in Passenger cases (7 How., 400), the court say: 

In giving commercial power to Congress the States did not part 
that power of self-preservation which must be inherent in every organ- 
ized community. They may guard against the introduction of anything 
which may corrupt the morals or endanger the health or lives of their 
citizens 

In case of Railroad Company v. 


with 


Husen, which is cited with 


approval by Judge Miorlain in Plumley v. Massachusetts (155 
U. S., 461), it is said: 

Speaking generally, the police power of a State extended to the mak 
ing of regulations “ promotive of domestic order, morals, health, and 
safety.” and that the police powers of the States justified tl adop- 
tion of precautionary measures against social evils, ete 


This bill, it is asserted, is to be enacted for the purpose of 
preventing by national legislation what has been shown to be 
a crying “social evil.” Surely the States have still the police 
powers to prevent in their borders the offenses against nioral- 
ity so eloquently denounced by the advocates of this bill. No 
other power in my judgment can deal with this subject, except 
the States, and all have laws against such offenses, which are 
being and will be more effectually enforced than if jurisdiction 
is lodged by this bill in the federal courts. As I have already 
stated the sound of war in the hills and valleys of Virginia 
had hardly ceased to reverberate when the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared that the States were still sovereign. 
It is true, I come from a section of the country that has always 
been steadfast to the Constitution with its restrictions limiting 
to the Federal Government the powers delegated by the States 
as construed by the great Supreme Court in many cases. 

But I thank God that the day has arrived when I can look 
across that aisle and find many, many men who came not from 
that section, who themselves and whose fathers and kindred 
engaged on the other side of that struggle, who are to-day ready 
to uphold the rights of the State in the control and regulation 
of its own local affairs as much as we. 

So much being said, Mr. Speaker, in reference to history, I 
desire to make a few remarks in reply to what has been said 
in reference to certain actions of myself and my colleagues 
in not sustaining this bill. The gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. 
Sims], who addressed the House in favor of this bill and who 
was and who always is earnest and eloquent, when I interro- 
gated him with reference to the matter said perhaps I had 
been accustomed to vote wrong on these questions; said that 
he voted, for the quarantine bill and for the pure-food bill. I 
opposed those bills upon the same theory I oppose this and for 
the same reasons I propose to discuss this, and in the discussion 
stated I did not vote for those acts, and the gentleman very 
kindly remarked: 

That the gentleman from Georgia perhaps is accustomed to be 
wrong in these great questions of health and pure food and morality. 

It may be that I am; but in voting wrong I have voted as my 
conscience dictated, as I saw the great white light steadily 
stream out of the Constitution, which has been, as far as I am 
concerned, and shall be so long as I remain here and wherever 
I may be, in connection with the solution of problems of legis- 
lation my sole and only guide. 
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The gentleman grew eloquent in his effort to take away the 
rights of the State to control their own local police affairs and 
give it to the General Government. The gentleman has not 
been here quite so long as I have, but almost as long. He has 
been here thirteen years and I have been here fifteen years. 
For ten years he has been upon the District Committee. He 
has sat as a city father, as a councilman, as a member of the 
city council of this great Capital City, having full control over 
its affairs. But not until the newspapers, societies, and other 
people urged this bill has he been heard insisting upon purify- 
ing the morals of the city, not until now has the gentleman 
grown so eloquent and enthusiastic in his advocacy of stringent 
rules to enforce morality throughout the country and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. What law is upon the statute books by his 
suggestion and advocacy in the District of Columbia, at the 
capital of the greatest people on the face of the earth, that pro- 
hibits, restricts, or punishes the offenses which this bill de- 
nounces shall be punished by the Government when they occur 
in a State? Why look so far beyond the regions of the capital, 
into Tennessee and Georgia, Louisiana- and New York and 
Chicago, and grow righteously indignant because any gentle- 
man should differ with him, and charge that he voted wrong? 
For never has the gentleman from Tennessee raised his elo- 
quent voice and suggested in the capital of the Nation that 
this crime should be thus strictly punished and laws passed to 
be enforced against it. Why so virtuously indignant now 
and never before? Let him answer. I simply propound the 
question. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. I will be very glad to answer. I understood the 
gentleman to say that I had been on the District Committee 
twelve years. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Ten. 

Mr. SIMS. Ten years; that is correct. And the gentleman 
further said that I had never introduced a bill to punish any of 
the offenses described in this bill in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I said, so far as I knew. 

Mr. SIMS. That is entirely correct. The immigration bill 
has been a law for several years, and the provisions applying 
to the District of Columbia are reenacted in parts of both of 
these bills. Now, then, what other feature for the punishment 
of people of that kind is not covered in this bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. But where before has the gen- 
tleman’s voice been raised, by bill or otherwise, to right the 
great wrong of the bawdyhouses and other things of that kind 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SIMS. Are you aware that there are any such places 
here? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not know. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Georgia says he does not 
know. But the gentleman has been here as long as I have, 
longer than I have. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not know, and I have been 
longer here, and I have no other opportunity of knowing it 
than the gentleman has. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, then, will the gentleman support a bill of 
the kind he suggests for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. What kind? 

Mr. SIMS. To abolish bawdyhouses. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes; I would abolish and de- 
stroy them root and branch. 

Mr. SIMS. Did you introduce a bill of that kind? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No; because that was not my 
business. You were on the District Committee. You were 
looking after these affairs. You are a city father and have 
been for ten years. It is your business, as a member of the 
city council, to find out what goes on in the District of Colum- 
bia ; and when yeu were put upon that committee by the Speaker 
this House committed to you that duty, and you are in default 
now if ydu do not know. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me ask you if the bills of which the Committee 
on the District of Columbia has jurisdiction are introduced only 
by members of that committee? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgis. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMS, Then could not the gentleman from Georgia have 
introduced such a bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The fact that you did not indicates that you were 
indifferent about this matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMS. Then why does it in my case? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Because you were on the com- 
mittee, and it is your business to bring before this House bills 
affecting the health, morality. and prosperity of this city, and 
you have not done it. If I had been on the District of Columbia 
Oommittee I would have done it, 





Mr. SIMS. Your only excuse for not doing it is because yoy, 
were not on the District Committee. Now, you have charged 
me with negligence. Let me state to you that I have conferred 
with Major Sylvester, the chief of police of this District, upon 
this very subject, and the Major told me that what was being 
done was more effective than any law to abolish such places in 
this District could possibly be made for the general good of 
this city. Did you ever ask Major Sylvester one question 
about it? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No, I never did; and I never 
gave it any concern, because it was not my business to do it. 
It was yours. 

Mr. SIMS. As 2 Member of Congress, do you have no con- 
cern with the health and morality of Washington? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I decline to yield any further 
on that subject. It is your business, and not mine. When you 
set yourself up as saying that men of high ideals and pur: 
morals ought to vote for laws against their consciences ani 
their convictions, you ought to remember that people who live 
in glass houses should be very careful how they fling bricks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is said that I voted wrong. I am willing 
to admit that. I am like the gentleman from Tennessee—I «1 
human. There never was but one person on this earth but was 
human, and He was godlike and God. Perhaps I did vot 
wrong. I am not accustomed to charging people who vote con- 
scientiously with having voted wrong. Perhaps I voted wrong 
on the quarantine bill. If I did, I had abundant support in my 
distinguished co league upon this committee [Mr. Russexv}, 
who so long and eloquently entertained and instructed this 
House on last Wednesday by the able argument that he made 
on this subject. I never had any doubt that Congress could 
regulate maritime quarantine, but I voted against the quaran- 
tine bill because, under the same sort of pressure and clamor 
and wild disregard of the Constitution, the duties of Congress, 
and the rights of States, there was included in that bill as re- 
ported to the House the seventh section, which provided that 


| state officers could be held up and arrested and punished if 


perchance they undertook to take care of the health of the 
people of those States. 

I made this minority report against that bill, and the gentlec- 
man from Texas, Mr. Gorpon Russexz, joined in that report, 
and in that report we called attention to the police powers of 
the States, and I am glad to say that when that bill got to the 


| other end of the Capitol those obnoxious provisions were stricken 


out, and the quarantine bill that stands upon the statute books 
to-day, as it finally passed the House, is one that I was willing 
to vote for. Whether J voted wrongly or rightly in the first 
place I was eventually sustained by both Houses of Congress. 
Now, it may not be amiss to quote from that report. I want 
to say that my friend from Texas [Mr. Russet] signed the mi- 
nority views, both upon the quarantine bill and the pure-food 
bill. He took occasion the other day to have some reference 
made to the De Witt case and the case of Barbier v. Connally. I 
want to say that in signing those reports the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Russett] placed his objection upon the ground that 
the quarantine bill, which undertook to deal solely with the 
transportation of passengers and the health of those passen- 
gers, was unconstitutional, because it endeavored to take away 
the police rights of the States. In presenting the views of the 
minority on the quarantine bill, my friend, Mr. Russext, joined 
with me, and in those views signed by him we find the fol- 


lowing: 

We believe that the various States have the power and authority, in 
the exercise of their police powers, to prevent the introduction of dis- 
ease and pestilence into their limits and to regulate and control such 
within their limits. As was said by Chief Justice Taney, in the Li- 
cense cases (5 How., 504-576): 

“It must remembered that disease, pestilence, and pauperism are 
not subjects of commerce, although sometimes amongst the attendant 
evils. They are not things to be regulated or trafficked in, but to be 
prevented Se far as human foresight and human means can guard 
against them. 

ee The detention and disinfection of immigrants order of a state 

board of health, with the purpose of preventing infectious disease, is 
not a reguiation of foreign commerce by a State, within the meaning 
of the prohibition in the Constitution of the United States, article 1, 
section 8. (Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat., 419, followed.) 

“The powers here exercised by the legislature of Louisiana (1. ¢., 
the police power) is in its essential nature one which has been up to 
the present Te in the constitutional history of this Mey nte! | always 
conceded to belong to the States, however it may now be 7a Joned in 
some of its details.” (Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wall., p .) 

We know that in recent years it is fast becoming the popular idea 
that the United States Government should remedy all the evils with 
which the public may be afflicted, and that Congress, and not the lezis- 
latures of the various States, should enact laws to correct all the 
existing evils, and, enone that the Treasury of the United States 
should bountifully supply all the necessary funds to accomplish the 
correction of such evils as or may be believed to exist. 

- * wn ay Oe to loo e the ae a all 
evils, to relieve a Sapa, Ceenee, en. and to supply out 
of the National Treasury the necessary Ponds. 7 this tendon con- 
tinues, and shall continue to be encouraged by the enactment of such 
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iaws, the day is not far distant when the States, through their legis- 


jatures, will have ver little to do, either in the enactment of laws or 
the appropriation an expenditure of money to carry on the business 
of government. All power and authority will be centralized in the 
National Legislature, and all <peeiees will be sought for out of 
the Nationa erenauty. While that day may come, we do not care by 
our votes to hasten its coming or to approve legislation that looks to 
lishment of such an end, 
C. L. BartTiert. 


the accomp 
Gorpon RUSSELL. 

The gentleman from Texas also signed the minority views on 
the so-called “ pure-food bill.” I quote from those views pub- 
lished by order of the House: 

While we are in hearty accord with all efforts made for the purpose 
of having laws enacted to prevent the sale of impure or aduiterated 
foods, or to prevent frauds and impositions upon the ple by the 
sale of impure or adulterated food, we believe that the legislatures of 
the several States have full ep and authority to enact such laws 
and to protect the ple of the various States from fraud and impo- 
sition by the sale of impure or adulterated food and drugs. Nearly all 
of the States have enacted laws on the subject and are enforcing them. 
The power to protect the people of the various States in health, in 
morals, and general welfare is inherent in the States—was reserved to 
the States by the Constitution, was not delegated to the Congress of 
the United States, and remains there to be exercised by the States at 
the will and pleasure of the legislatures of such States. 


And again: 

It occurs to us to say that this is but another effort t i 
the powers of the States and to aaa the powers of the Gea 
eral Government, an effort to look to the General Government for the 
correction of all the ills and evils with which the public may think 
itself afflicted. We believe that the state legislatures are competent 
to enact adequate laws on the subject, and that the state officials are 
poth honest and efficient and will enforce the laws. We do not be- 
lieve that this law will accomplish any more than state laws rigidly 
enforced would accomplish. 

We believe that this is an attempt on the part of the United States to 
exercise — pour qe the a, and that . is not a proper 

“ wer ongress uncer e com C“on- 
Siistion ‘ofthe Unlted States eee eer 

The power of the State to impose restraints and burden 
sons and property in the conservation of the public health, 
and prosperity is a power originally and always belonging to the States 
not surrendered by them to the General Government, nor directly re- 
strained by the Constitution of the United States, and essentially 
exclusive— 

And— 
it is not to be doubted that the power to make the ordinary regula- 
tions of ge remains with the individual States, and can not be 
assumed by the National Government, 

And the cases of De Witt and others that the gentleman now 
criticises were cited in support of these propositions. 

It is true that the gentleman may have approved the views 
of others in signing this report, but if the gentleman did read 
them with care, as he always does, he sanctioned them with 
all the approval he could. In the quarantine bill the people 
of his State were standing a solid phalanx against the enact- 
ment of that law. In the pure-food law—and, by the by, per- 
mit me to say that the pure-food law that passed the House 
was not the same that passed the Senate—in the pure-food law 
the gentleman from Texas signed the minority views also, 
and they were called then “ views of the minority.” Now that 
this question is gotten up the gentleman calls them the “ visions 
of the minority,” “visions of violation of state rights.” The 
gentleman on March 7 and March 15, 1906, saw visions then. 
I do not know whether he sees visions now. I know that this is 
an election year; I know that this bill is popular among certain 
people and classes of people who, in their great desire to reform 
evils, forget the Constitution or disregard it. I do not mean 
to say that the gentleman from Texas does, but I mean those 
people whom he sees in his visions of the approval of his vote. 
But Judge Russert, when asked if he approved of the bill that 
would prohibit the transmission, through interstate commerce, 
of goods made in whole or in part by child labor, retorted that 
the Senator from Indiana believed in it, and when again urged 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CrumPackKrr], as my recollection 
goes, although he has not put his speech in the Recorp, he 
placed himself back and said: 


I am simply dealing with this question. 
that far. 

I saw visions of the violation of the Constitution In 1906 and 
signed my views about it. I cited De Witt v. The United 
States as a leading case. I cited Barbier v. Conally (113 
U. 8S.) and signed my name against it, and so did my friend 
from Texas; and now my friend does not agree with me 
on the white-slave bill, and they are visions and not views, 
they are theories and not law, they are fantasies and not reali- 
ties. When the Republicans, who had seen the transformation 
of my distinguished friend, gathered around him at the close of 
his recent speech, who had watched him with eager, anxious 
approval of the change, I was reminded of the scene in Shake- 
speare, in the comedy of Midsummer Night’s Dream, when Bot- 
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good order, 


I am not prepared to go 








tom is to take the chief actor’s part and is so transformed that 
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| the other actors, the workmen who were 
performance, the wheelwright and others 
and say: 

Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translat 

The gentleman has been transformed in this ca is views 
are all gone on the subject of quarantine and pure food. Our 
Republican friends stand and look at him and say “ Bless thee, 
Russet! bless thee, Russeti! how thou hast been translated.” 
{Laughter.] So much for that, Mr. Speaker. 

The gentleman quoted the One hundred and fortieth United 
States, in the case of Rahrer against the United States, as one 
of the chief cases supporting his theories. We all know what 
the Rahrer case was. It was for the enforcement of what is 
known as the “ Wilson Act,” which enforces the state law as 
against the sale of liquor imported into the State after it had 
reached the State. And in that very decision the gentleman 
read from the opinion by the Chief Justice to sustain his posi- 
tion, and he now relies upon that and says that that is one of 
the cases upon which he bases his vote for this bill. 

The Chief Justice says: 

The power of the State to impose restraint and burdens upon persons 
and property in conservation and promotion of the public health, good 
order, and prosperity is a power originally and always belonging to the 
States, not surrendered by them to the General Government nor directly 
restrained by the Constitution of the United States, and essentially 
exciusive, 

That is what was contained in the case in the views of the 
minority, and that is what Judge Fuller says is fundamental in 
the case the gentleman cites as sustaining his own proposition 
that it is not so. And so he goes on and cites these very cases. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The purpose in citing the Rahrer case was 
to show that under the exercise of the regulatory power the 
Supreme Court had held that Congress had the right in some 
instances to prohibit interstate commerce. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The purpose of the Rahrer 
case was not anything of the sort, permit me to say, and I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon if I state it so positively, for I mean no 
offense. The purpose of the Rahrer case was to hold that 
Congress had a right to withhold goods from the protection of 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution. The Rahrer 
case reversed Licey and Hardin, in One hundred and thirty-fifth 
United States, which held that Congress could not do it in the 
License case. The Wilson Act was passed, and under the Wil- 
son Act the Rahrer case was decided. 

The gentleman is not any more familiar with what the pur- 
pose of the Rahrer case was than he is with what the opinion 
of the court was in the case; that is, if I am to judge from 
what he has said. 

The gentleman cited the Slaughterhouse cases. He said they 
did not decide anything except that Congress had the right to 
regulate the butcher business; but it must be remembered that 
this charter to the slaughterhouses in the city of New Orleans 
not only granted them the exclusive right to butcher all 
in the city of New Orleans and confine it to certain locali 
but it gave them the right to butcher all that was brought there 
by railroad or by ship. The Supreme Court in that case ren- 
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dered an opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Miller, as able a 
judge as ever sat on that court—at least the lawyers of the coun- 
try believe that for learning, able and strong reasoning he had 
not a superior since the foundation of that court. In rendering 
that opinion he cites the cases upon which he bases his au 
thority, and there is cited the case of Miln v. New York, the case 
of the License and Passenger cases, and United States v. De Witt 
just like the gentleman from Texas quoted in full his approval 
of the case of De Witt v. The United States in his views upon 


the pure-food bill. 
this minority report, they were visions and su 
which we got from the decisions of the Supreme 
United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, coming down to the argument as to 
whether this is interstate commerce, I do not assert that the 
carrying of passengers from one part of the country to another 
is not interstate commerce, but I do assert and can establish by 
authority that the mere making of a contract or the delivering of 
a ticket to a person in the State of New York or giving a pas- 
senger a ticket by which he can board in the State of New 
York a train or a vesse! and go to some other State is not in 
state commerce as between the purchaser of the ticket and the 

| person at the other end. It is simply an incident of commerce— 
the purchasing of the ticket, unless the man who buys the 
ticket himself uses it to complete the journey. The man who 


So that, if we had visions when we wrote 
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buys the ticket and gives it to the woman to go from New York 
or Philadelphia to some other place beyond the confines of 
those States completes the act within the State of New York or 
the State of Pennsylvania. Now, can the United States Con- 
gress have any jurisdiction over a crime conceived and carried 
out, executed and completed, in one of the States? If it can, 
then there is no provision of law that they can not enact in 
order to reach the evils of the country. I am not at a loss on 
that subject for authority, because the Supreme Court has 
passed upon a very similar case in the case of Williams v, Fears 
(179 U. 8., 270). There an immigrant agent went to the 
State of Georgia for the purpose of hiring men and giving them 
tickets to carry them to the State of Mississippi and the State 
of Texas for the purpose of engaging in business or occupation. 
He undertook to carry on that business, and the State of 
Georgia levied a tax which amounted to a prohibitory tax upon 
the business. He was arrested, and sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, and tested the constitutionality of such a law, claiming 
that it was an interference with interstate commerce, that it 
was intended to keep him from employing people in the State 
of Georgia and carrying them out of the State of Georgia. The 
Supreme Court held, as stated in the syllabus: 

By a general revenue act of the State of Georgia a specific tax was 
levied upon many occupations, including that of “emigrant agent,” 
meaning a pone engaged in hiring laborers to be nerves beyond 
the limits of the State. Held that the levy of the tax did not amount 


to such an interference with the freedom of transit or of contract as 
to violate the Federal Constitution. 


Nor was the objection tenable that the equal protection of the laws 
was denied because the business of hiring persons to labor within the 
State was not subjected to a like tax. 

The imposition of the tax fell within the distinction between inter- 
state commerce, or an instrumentality thereof, and the mere incidents 
which may attend the carrying on of such commerce. These labor 
contracts were not in themselves subjects of traffic between the States, 
nor was the business of hiring laborers so immediately connected with 
interstate transportation or interstate traffic that it would correctly 
be said that those who followed it were engaged in interstate com- 
merce or that the tax on that occupation constituted a burden on such 
commerce, 

Mr. Speaker, most of these cases have arisen by presentation 
of cases where the State undertakes to put a prohibitory tax 
upon the business of men engaged in business in the States, and 
thereby preventing foreign corporations from coming in and 
doing business. If the State of Georgia had a right, sustained, 
as it was, by the Supreme Court of the United States, to pre- 
yent an immigrant agent from coming within the State of 
Georgia and making a contract with an immigrant and a rail- 
road to transport people thus hired beyond the limits of the 
State of Georgia to Texas or Mississippi or Tennessee, if that 
is not an interference with interstate commerce, if that act 
alone did not constitute a violation of the right of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce, how is it that the mere buying 
of a ticket to send a person from New York to Chicago is inter- 
state commerce? 

If the transaction of hiring, employing, making a contract, 
and buying a ticket in the State of Georgia to enable a man to 
go from Georgia to Mississippi or Georgia to Texas, is a com- 
pleted one within its limits and is a mere incident to commerce, 
how can you distinguish between that and buying a ticket and 
sending a woman from New York to Chicago? If the State of 
Georgia prohibited this, in order to prevent her laborers from 
being enticed away and the farms from being depopulated and the 
laborers carried off, the State of New York, the State of Illinois, 
the State of Georgia cau prevent men located there from buy- 
ing these tickets and furnishing them to women for immoral 
purposes, as well as they could from buying tickets to send 
immigrants away from Georgia. The cases are so parallel 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, can read it and need 
not err therein. 

But there is another case we are all familiar with. Insurance 
is a great business prosecuted between the States. Agents are 
located with large offices in the large municipalities, especially 
in New York and the great metropolitan cities of the West. 
Their policies go between the States, not only by mail, but by 
express; money is carried, and the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Paul v. Virginia, in Highth Wallace, has decided that an 
insurance policy and the renewal thereof, though a contract 
made with a foreign company, and though it carries on business 
with citizens between the different States, is not such as can be 
regulated by Congress or be interfered with by Congress when 
it is undertaken to be regulated by the States. 

I quote from the case of Hooper v. California, known as the 
California insurance case, reported in the One hundred and 
fifty-fifth United States Reports, as follows, on page 654: 

These contracts are not articles of commerce in any p Tr meaning 
of the word. They are not subjects of trade and barter, offered in the 
market as something having an existence and value independent of the 
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parties to them. They are not commodities to be shipped or forwar; 
from one State to another and then put up for sale. They are 
other personal contracts between parties which are completed by ¢ 
signature and the transfer of the consideration. Such contracts «,; 
not interstate transactions, though the parties may be domiciled jp 
different States. The policies do not take effect—are not executed cop. 
tracts—until delivered by the —_ in Virginia. They are, then, loca! 
transactions and are governed by the local law. They do not const; 
tute a part of the commerce between the States any more than a eop. 
tract for the purchase and sale of goods in Virginia by a citizen of 
New York whilst in Virginia would constitute a portion of such . 
merce, 

In this case all these cases are reviewed. The sum and sub. 
stance of it is that insurance, though purely maritime, though 
it deals altogether with insurance upon the ocean, foreign 
insurance is not foreign commerce, but that the States may by 
regulation impose taxes upon it, the business of it, and may 
regulate its carrying on without being subject to the charge of 
interfering with interstate commerce. If that is not commerce, 
if it is a mere incident to commerce, how are you, in view of 
these decisions, going to determine that the mere proffer, pur- 
chase, giving of a ticket in one State, leaving the party to go 
at his will, is not a violation of the power of Congress to iuier- 
fere with the police regulations of a State? 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I could go on for some time calling 
attention of the House to these numerous decisions, some of 
them very recent and some of them hoary with age and with 
wisdom. We realize that it will not accomplish the purpose of 
those who will not study it, those who simply desire to get rid 
of this bill and record their views upon the popular side of it. 
I offered an amendment to this bill on the subject of making a 
report to the Commissioner-General of Immigration as to the 
places where these immoral people are employed, who they are, 
and where they come from. The bill as it came from the com- 
mittee had no provision with reference to what we call “ exempt- 
ing” a man from prosecution by reason of compelling him to 
make these reports and thus violate the fifth amendment of the 
Constitution and make him amenable under the law by evidence 
given by himself. If I can have the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] I want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if the amendment he offered to this section proposes to 
exempt the party who is required to make a report from prose- 
cution, as I understand it? 

Mr. MANN. It is an immunity clause. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. While I was prepared to argue 
that proposition, Mr. Speaker, and knowing the necessity of re- 
quiring such an immunity clause in it, if it is to be available 
at all, I will not do so now, as the amendment offered is an 
admission of the correctness of my position. I will not for the 
mere purpose of having myself heard or of citing the authorities 
undertake to reply to the gentleman from Texas, who took the 
position that the bill as reported by the committee would be 
yalid, though there was no provision for immunity. 

The action of the chairman in offering the amendment is a 
complete answer to the argument of the gentleman from Tex:s 
that it could be done, because they are not willing to take tlie 
chances without this amendment, and with it I do not believe 
the law will meet the requirements of the Constitution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the immunity clause will be 
limited to the District of Columbia and the Territories. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is not what I understood 
the gentleman to state. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would ask the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
MANN] if the immunity clause will be limited to the District 
of Columbia and the Territories? 

Mr. MANN. That is what I think will be the effect of the 
immunity clause. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And that is what I think wil! 
be the effect of this whole bill, and it will all fall when tested 
by the decision of the courts. 

The Supreme Court, in One hundred and forty-second United 
States, in the case of Counselman v. Hitchcock, and in the case 
of Hale v. Henkle, which the gentleman read, laid down tlie 
proposition that in order to require a party to give evidence 
against himself in one of these examinations and reports you 
must give him complete immunity from prosecution, at least 
from the court of the jurisdiction which requires him to give tlie 
information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania). 
The time of the gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. MANN. How much more time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Ten mixutes. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that tLe 
gentleman may have time to conclude his remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia may conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
argument is dry and uninteresting, but I will go along in my 


Mr. Speaker, I know a legal 


feeble and unattractive way. I have given this matter some 
study. I have not in my own mind any doubt as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of this bill. I do not believe it can stand the test 
of the courts. 

The President himself, when feeling impelled to send to this 
body the message which he sent on the 7th or 8th of Decem- 
ber, said that there was some doubt about the law on this sub- 
ject being constitutional. It was labeled with doubt in his own 
mind, the mind of a great judge, the mind of a man who under- 
stands the Constitution, who in making his candidacy for the 
Presidency, whatever may be his views now, called back the 
people to the idea that there was a fundamental law of the land 
beyond which even Congress could not go. Standing beneath 
the shade of a great oak in my own city he thrilled that great 
audience by saying that the President could not do anything 
unless authorized by Congress, and Congress could not do any- 
thing unless authorized by the Constitution. The great judge 
now occupying the Chief Executive’s chair, although there are 
many things that he has suggested or recommended that he has 
not suggested were unconstitutional, in this matter has left 
doubt as to its constitutionality. 

This is what the President said in his message: 


THE WHITE-SLAVE TRADE. 


I greatly regret to have to say that the investigations made in the 
Bureau of Immigration and other sources of information lead to the 
view that there is urgent necessity for additional legislation and 
greater executive activity to suppress the recruiting of the ranks of 
prostitutes from the streams of immigration into this country—an 
evil which, for want of a better name, has been called “the white- 
slave trade.” J believe it to be constitutional to ees under penalty, 
the transportation of persons for purposes of prostitution across 
national and state lines; and by appropriating a fund of $50,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the employment of 
special inspectors it will be possible to bring those responsible for this 
trade to indictment and conviction under a federal law. 

None of us doubt the right of Congress to prohibit the impor- 
tation of aliens for the purposes mentioned, but even the Presi- 
dent leaves in doubt the question of the constitutionality of 
a law like the one here proposed. 

The fundamental law of the land stands in the way of its 
passage. I can recall, I hope with profit, the words of a learned 
Englishman, who said: 

Of law no less can be said than that her seat Is the bosom of God, 
and her yoice the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and 
earth do her homage; the very greatest as being subject to her power, 
and the least to her care. 

I repeat those words to-day that perchance they may fall 
upon the ears of some who have not considered, whose purposes 
may be good, and behind whom may be marshaled forces whose 
ultimate intentions are to benefit humanity; but before this 
great throng stands the law, so high that it can not be scaled, 
so thick that you can not go through it, so deeply embedded in 
the rights and liberties of the people that you can not tunnel 
beneath it. If we care to preserve the liberties of our people, 
if we care to preserve the law whose seat is the bosom of God, 
whose voice is the harmony of the world, think well before we 
write upon the statute books a law which undertakes to destroy 
the great rights of the States and violates the Magna Charta 
of our liberty. Let us rather, Mr. Speaker, teach our children 
the history of their country and imbue them with the spirit of 
her institutions. Let us impress upon their minds the senti- 
ment of Edmund Burke, so felicitously used by our President 
the other day, that “we have a Government to save as well 
as a Government to reform.” Let its Constitution be carried 
in the memory of every child that comes out from the portals 
of a common school. Let them all be taught that the Govern- 
ment that it establishes is as strong in its limitations as it is 
in its powers, and that the edifices reared by our fathers, which 
have withstood the shock of foreign war and the tempest of 
civil strife, will survive to protect them and their children’s 
children so long, and only so long, as they are true to the 
principles on which it is founded and to the genius of its 
structure. [Applause.] 

I will conelude by quoting Stimson on the Constitution: 


It is a sad contrast between the way that so many of our people, or 
our newspapers, feel to-day, one hundred and twenty rs after the 
adoption of our Magna Charta, and the way the people felt in England, 
exactly the same time, one hundred and twenty years, after the adop- 
tion of their own. For, in 1253, one hundred and thirty-eight years 
after John’s charter, in the thirty-seventh year of the reign of Henry 
Il, a King, a great jurist, and a radical maker of new laws: 

On $d day of May (1 read from the Statutes of the realm in 
















Latin), in the great hall of the King at Westminster, in the presence 
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of the King and his brother and the marshal of England, and the other 
estates of the realm, we, Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
bishops of London, and Ely, and Rochester, and Worcester, and Lincoln, 
and Norwich, and Carlyle, and 8t. David's, all appareled in pontificals, 
with tapers burning, against the breakers of the liberties or custome of 
the realm of England, and, namely, those which are contained in the 


charter of the common liberties of England, excommunicate, accurse, 
and from the benefits of our holy mother the church, sequester all 
those who by any craft or wiliness do violaic, break, diminish, or change 
the statutes and free customs of the realm of England, to the perpetual 


memory of which excommunication we, the 
put our seals.” 


So, in 1253, they felt in England when they called attention 
to the great charter of English liberties, and so in 1910, to-day, 
when we love that great charter of English liberties, and swear 
to observe the greater charter of American liberties, to-day we 
feel that the curses of those who love liberty should be visited 
upon those who violate it. [Loud applause.] 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


To me there is no greater example in the history of the 
human race of magnificent leadership and patriotism 
than that of Abraham Lineoln during that contest. 


aforesaid prelates, have 
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[The following speech, delivered by Hon. Joserpm G, Cannon, of 
Illinois, before the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, Pa on Lincoln's 
Birthday, February 12, 1910, is printed pursuant to unani:mous consent. ]} 


Speaker CANNON said: 

Mr. TOASTMASTER, Mr. PREsIDENT: It is now twenty minutes 
of 11 o'clock. I am not going to apologize to this virile audi- 
ence, young men all; and if there are any who have had their 
threescore and ten years I can not sit them out. So, if I talk 


thirty minutes, and talk too long, signify it. [Laughter.] 

It has been said that I had the honor of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Lincoln. Yes; and yet I can tell you but little that 
is new touching Abraham Lincoln. The survivors of the twent; 
two hundred thousand men who in the hell of the four years’ 
great contest followed him through evil and through good report 
know of his magnificent leadership. It is not necessary that I 
should say anything to them about Lincoln personally. 


“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” was the q 
tion asked almost two thousand years ago; and they ' 
“Come and see.” The Master came out of Nazareth. T! 
world received Him; the world crucified Him upon the er 


cross. He had His followers. That great character, with 1 
philosophy and His great, kind, human, and divine heart, f 
that He could afford to wait, and yet how He would have gott 
along without St. Paul, I do not know, nor can any man tell. 

St. Paul broke away from the Jews, broke away from t 
prejudices. His love for his Master made him carry the tea 
ings of the Master not only to Jews, but to Ge: les, and in the 
most prosperous portions of the earth we have the theology, t! 
philosophy, the teachings of the Master represented in « 


Christian civilization. He was of humble origin. Matt! 
traced back his ancestry to Abraham, but he was of hum! 
origin, born in a manger. 

Abraham Lincoln, human, of humble but honorable parentage 
born of forbears humble but honorable, who in Mass: c 
in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, in Virginia, across the moun- 
tains to the “ dark and bloody ground,” contributed their mite 
amongst the other pioneers to the founding and the preservation 
of Commonwealths. In the humble cabin in which he was 
born no man could have prophesied without derision as to how 
he should lead the American people. His father was not a 
slaveholder, and the great contest that was then ahead was a 
eontest between servile and free labor—servile labor down 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line—and while Lincoln's father, 
Thomas, may not have fully realized why he crossed the Ohio 
and sojourned in Indiana and took the family, Abraham amongst 
them, to Illinois; while he may not have reasoned it out, he 
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acted in common with the forbears of many of us south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Quakers, Moravians, English, Scotch, 
Irish, German, the nonslaveholders, moved out under that 
same impulse that actuated Thomas Lincoln to cross Mason and 
Dixon’s line—that their children and their children’s children 
might be in that part of our common heritage where labor was 
honorable and free from degradation by coming in competition 
with servile labor. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 

It was fortunate for all of us that Lincoln had this early 
training and humble beginning. 

The college and the university did not exist in the great 
Middle West. There was no institution of learning there at 
that time that was as good as a common high school now, of 
which multiplied thousands abound throughout the length and 
breadth of the Republic. He grew and became a clerk in a 
little country store, and sold all kinds of things, amongst others, 
with the civilization as they had it then, whisky. Douglas 
taunted him with it, and Lincoln said: 

Yes, I did; but it takes two to make a bargain. 
counter and Douglas was outside. 

[Laughter.] 

Then he was a surveyor. He was patriotic. In the fierce 
contest that the pioneers had with the aborigines, he made 
haste as a volunteer in the Black Hawk war. 

Back again in Illinois, he had few text-books, but under very 
discouraging circumstances he acquired something of the knowl- 
edge of his chosen profession—that of the law. 

Lincoln was always a politician, always a partisan. There 
were no Carnegie libraries. Books were scarce. A copy of the 
Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Josephus, Rollins’s Ancient 
History, and perhaps one copy of Shakespeare to a township 
were the books he had access to. In the law office which 
loaned him books there was a copy of The Federalist. He early 
became a follower of Alexander Hamilton. Ambitious to take 
part in politics, he became a candidate for the legislature in 
1832 in the county of Sangamon. His opponent’ was Peter 
Cartwright, that virile, devoted Methodist minister, who at a 
conference in Nashville happened to meet Andrew Jackson; and 
as I heard him tell it—and it is recorded in his biography—all 
that country of the great Middle West, reaching out as far as 
the white man had trod, the ministers, in their hunting shirts 
made of homespun, gathered at Nashville. Cartwright did not 
like Bascom. 

Bascom afterwards became a bishop in the Methodist Church. 
Cartwright, in referring to him, said he was a dandy. They 
met, and being in charge of the church at Nashville, Cartwright 
was not asked to preach; and as he told the story the brethren 
rebelled, and he said: 

Bascom felt like he had to call on me, and he said: “ Peter Cart- 
wright will preach at this house to-morrow morning at 6 o'clock.” 

Said he: 

I sprang to my feet and I said: “Brethren, get up, come before 
breakfast, and we will have services in this house, and by the grace of 
God, aided by your presence, we will have such an outpouring of the 
spirit of God as this conference has not witnessed.” 

He told the story further that as the congregation gathered— 


The tail of my hunting shirt was jerked, and Bascom said to me: 
“ Be keerful, General Jackson is coming down the aisle;” and I turned 
on him, and I said: “ Who is General Jackson? If he doesn’t repent 
and receive forgiveness, God Almighty would damn his soul as quick 
as he would that of a Guinea nigger.” 


[Laughter. ] 

And Bascom said: “ Jackson will cut off your ears,” 

But as the congregation dispersed Jackson made his way 
down the aisle and he took from his pocket a coin that was 
equal in value to a $5 gold piece, and he said: 


I want to contribute this to the Lord’s work. You are my kind of 
a man. 


[Laughter. ] 

Of course, Peter Cartwright in those early days remained a 
Democrat up to the time of his death, except when the great 
struggle came between servile labor and free labor, for the first 


time he became a follower of the man whom he had defeated in 
1832. 


I was inside the 


LINCOLN IN POLITICS. 

Somebody has said: “ Beware of the man who has but one 
book.” That is a very good saying, because the man who reads 
but one book criticises it, thinks about it, gets outside of it, 
makes it his own, and is more competent than the man who 


what he reads feeds in and feeds out, without leaving any- 
thing in him. So Lincoln, from his early law reading, knew 
something of Hamilton, and I have here his first platform, on 
which he ran for the legisiature in 1834 and was elected. 


I am for a national bank; I am for a high protective tariff and jh, 
system of internal improvements. 

These are my sentiments and political principles. 

[ Applause. ] 

Democracy was triumphant, and yet Lincoln was elected. 
He had many terms in the legislature. In 1843, speaking for 
his Whig brethren in the legislature and getting ready for the 
great contest of 1844, he proposed this resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a tariff of duties on imported goods producing <M. 
cient revenue for the payment of the necessary expenses of the Nat 
Government and so adjusted as to protect American industry is ; 
pensably necessary to the prosperity of the American people. 

[ Applause. ] 

His advocacy of a “ protective tariff” was not limited by | 
or conditions. He demanded protection to American industry, 
not in the infant stage or any other stage, but as a perma 
policy of advantage, if not of necessity, for the deve'’opment 
advancement of the United States among the nations of 
earth. He proclaimed his belief in the doctrine of Alex: 
Hamilton at a time when it seemed that the popularit, 
Jackson had given the Democratic party a perpetual lease on | 
will of the majority. 

There was another resolution in which he voiced his 0) 
tion and that of those who followed him at that time to 
extension of servile labor into any Territory of the United 
States. 

He practiced law on a country circuit. He was easily ¢ 
leader of the bar on that circuit—the old ninth circuit. David 
Davis, the nisi prius judge, was afterwards nominated by J in- 
coln for justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
He was a great friend of Lincoln. Both of them were Whigs, 
I say he was easily the leader of the bar, but all the time he 
was talking politics. Even after I went to Illinois the only 
amusement they had was when twice a year they held the 
circuit court, which was the nisi prius court of common-law 
jurisdiction, law, and equity. Twice a year the lawyers would 
come riding in on horses. A little later on some of the county 
towns were reached by railroad, and, of course, they were 
utilized, and the jurors and the witnesses would come to the 
county seat. There were no theaters and few circuses. Van 
Amberg did run a great moral menagerie once in a while. 
{Laughter.] I was 20 years old before I ever saw any other 
amusement. They came together to visit. They filled up the 
houses in the little county town. Some of them camped out 
in tents, some slept in their wagons while they were in attend- 
ance upon the court. They knew the merits and the power of 
the lawyers as they addressed the court and wrestled for 
verdicts. But at least one time in the day, sometimes at the 
hour of adjournment at noon and sometimes in the evening, 
the lawyers in attendance would address the people from 
the political standpoint. Lincoln was always ready under those 
conditions. 

I am not going to weary you by reminiscing. I am toleral)ly 
careful about that. It is the weakness of men past three 
score and ten to reminisce. Sometimes we begin and we say, 
“Well, now, it was the year of the big snow.” [Laughiter.} 
“It was the year of the shooting stars. I guess that was 18:2, 
or maybe it was 1382.” [Laughter.] And so it runs. There- 
fore I rarely indulge in reminiscences. I am doing more of it 
to-night than I ever expect to do again in my life. We are 
living in the present. It is well to refer to the past just enough 
to profit by its experiences, so that we p’ant our footstes in 
wisdom now, and prophesy for the future. When the Master 
was bidding for recruits and one said to Him, “Lord, suffer 
me first to go out and bury my father,” He turned and said to 
him, “Let the dead bury their dead.” And as the life of a 
generation is less than forty years, that was very good advice. 
Therefore tell me if you grow weary of my reminiscences. 
[Laughter and applause and cries of “ Go on.”] 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

Away back in 1820 Missouri was admitted, the southern 
boundary, 36° 30’ north latitude. Jt was a sad day for people 
who were devoted to free labor. It was a great contest, and 
that compromise was made, and it was therein written that in 
the future, at least in spirit if not in letter, that in the States 
formed from the territory north of 36° 30’ there should be free 
labor, that they should come in free; substantially the same 
stipulation that was made in the ordinance of 1787 as to tle 


| great Northwest Territory. 
reads a thousand books with a hop, skip, and a jump, so that | 


The conflict was thickening and growing, slave labor upon one 
side and free labor upon the other, and the compromise was 
made that Missouri might come in, stretching away up to the 
southern boundary of what is now Iowa, but that never there- 
after should it happen again, and that as to territory south of 














that line, it should be left to the people. I should weary you 
if | should tell you about the repeal of that compromise in 1854. 
| should weary you if I told you that following that repeal the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a majority vote, by an 
obiter—the question not being involved in the decision of the 
case—decided that, under the Constitution, slaves were property, 
and decided expressly that they might go into all the Territories 
and be protected under the Constitution, and decided, in prin- 
ciple, that they might go anywhere in the United States. The 
country was aflame. You, BisHop Siri, sitting here by me, 
were old enough to recollect it. Not only were the Whigs aflame, 
but the free-soil Democrats also. To describe it by the single 
expression that we sometimes use farther West, “there was 
plood on the face of the political moon.” A great contest in 
Illinois resulted in the election of Trumbull for Senator. 
Lincoln was the idol of the Whigs. They had lacked 5 votes 
of enough to elect Lincoln. There were 5 free-soil Democrats 
who would not vote for him and, under the advice of Lincoln, 
they elected Trumbull. Lincoln cared but little for political 
preferment. He saw the great contest coming. Two years later 
the great canvass was made between Lincoln and Douglas in 
Illinois, of which canvass the whole country took note. Lincoln 
was nominated by a popular convention, and he announced his 
platform upon which to make that contest with Senator Douglas. 
I have it here. It is brief. Listen: 

A house divided against itself can not stand. I believe this Govern- 
ment can not endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved, I do not expect the house to fall, 
pat I expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the fur- 
ther spread of it and place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates 
will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, 
old as well as new, North as well as South. 

In 1858 I went to Illinois from Indiana. It was not a long 
journey. About 60 miles. I settled in the new county of Doug- 
‘ las. The prairie stretched away. In the little county town 
there were not over a dozen houses, and beyond on the prairie, 
as far as the eye could reach, there was but a single house. 
The Illinois Central Railroad had just been constructed, 

. I heard two of those debates, one at Sullivan, iil., and one at 
1 Charleston, Ill. I think I should have journeyed over the State 
to hear the others if the walking had not been poor. [Laughter.] 


tr It was a wonderful contest—between giants. Douglas, born in 
e Vermont, a great politician, of national and world-wide reputa- 
t tion, was remarkably strong and resourceful. In’ point of fact 
|. his heart beat true to human freedom, but as he was a member 
if of that great party that was dominated by servile labor his am- 


bition created the desire to be President. The contest was 
fought out. Lincoln failed to reach the Senate, but the whole 
9 country was aflame, and at the end of those great debates he 
had a national if not a world-wide reputation. 

NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT. 

Then came the Cooper Union speech. Then came the cam- 
y paign in Ohio in 1859, and, when 1860 came, Illinois concluded 
to present him as her candidate for the nomination for the 
y, Presidency. In the northern part of the State, especially in 
Chicago, there was much of settlement from New York: some- 
thing from New England. They were greatly attached to 
Seward, who was a great man, a man of culture. We met in 
Decatur, Ill, I was a delegate in that convention; drove there 
in a farm wagon 60 miles across the prairie. 


The convention was held in a structure erected between two 





in brick buildings, with posts cut from the forest, stringers cut | 


from the forest, and covered with boughs cut from the forest, 
and the ends open. The multiplied thousands gathered—earn- 
est, determined men. Just about the time the convention was 
a organized, a voice came, “ Make way for Dick Oglesby and 
> John Hanks.” After much of effort a narrow passage was 
made, and they passed through it, bearing two old walnut rails. 
They were set up, and there was a legend on a strip of cotton, 
“These two rails were made by John Hanks and Abraham 





ern Lincoln in 1830.” There was great enthusiasm. Lincoln was 
ple a great lawyer; had won his spurs in the famous debate which 
ind attracted the attention of the whole country; but the Ameri- 
- in can people, always reaching out for something that will touch 
ites the popular heart, found it there. The crowd closed up, and 
ree the ery came for Lincoln. He could not get through; and 
ime great, tall, gaunt man as he was, they literally picked him up 
the and passed him over their heads. He did not talk much. 

Somebody asked him, an hour before, if it was proper for him 
one to be there, as he was a candidate for the Presidency; and a 
was queer expression came over his face, and he said, “ The truth 
the is, Arch.”—it was Mr. Archibald Van Deeren to whom he was 
ere- talking—“ I am most too much of a candidate to be here, but 
1 of hardly enough to stay away.” ([Laughter.] 
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|} did not make speeches. 


~ 
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He talked a little, 
Somebody sang out, “ Abe, did you 
make those rails?” his reply came “‘ John Hanks says we made 
those rails. I do not know whether we did or not, but I have 
made many better ones than those.” [Laughter. | 

The Seward people in that convention were swept off their 
feet, and a delegation unanimously chosen by that convention, 
consisting of the personal and political friends of Abraham 
Lincoln, went to the convention held in the wigwam a week or 
two later at Chicago. You all know the result. 

Then came the-campaign. Lincoln behaved very well. He 
He did not make a campaign. He 
answered a few letters. If you want to know what was the 
platform adopted at Chicago, read the last Republican plat- 
form; and you have everything in that platform that was in 
the platform adopted in 1860, touching economic questions, and 
which platform the pen of Abraham Lincoln drew. [Applause.] 

The campaign that followed was a fierce one. “ Black Re- 
publican.” “Do you want your daughter to marry a nigger?” 
“ Abolitionist.” All that kind of thing. 

Lincoln was not an abolitionist, he was a lawyer. Up to that 
time and after he became President he was not a follower of 
Garrison. They would have swept slavery with a strong hand, 
by revolution or otherwise. Some of them would have been 
willing to see two governments, in order that we might be rid 
of slavery. Lincoln voiced his platform and his true feelings 
when he said that he would not, as man, citizen, or lawyer, 
interfere with slavery where it then existed; but that if it was 
confined to its then limits, in the fullness of time it would dis- 
appear. You may say that was the politician’s view. It was 
good politics for votes, and as the world was not made in a day, 
and as in a government of the people you can not make prog- 
ress except as you keep the majority of the people with you, 
it was good all around. 

Elected President, the threat of secession came. He re- 
mained at Springfield, and after the campaign I saw him once, 
when he was on his way, in a day coach, without a companion, 
to go to Charleston, Ill., to meet, for the last time in his life, 
the old step-mother, who called him “my boy Abe” up to the 
time of his death, and she lived longer than Lincoln lived. She 
was an illiterate, plain, homespun woman, but good stuff. She 
had been kind to Lincoln, and gloried in his success. She died 
calling him “my boy Abe.” 


LINCOLN’S FIRST 

The contest came. You recollect his first message, the inau- 
gural. Let me read a little. If I am talking too long, stop 
me. [Cries of “Go on!”] In his first inaugural address, he 
said: 

Plainly the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. 
majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations 

He spoke of constitutional checks and limitations. There was 
nowhere in that inaugural, or in any state paper, or in any 
statement, or in the mind of Lincoln, that the Chief Executive 
could do anything except that which was authorized in a gov- 
ernment of the people by law [applause]; and it remains for 
wild-eyed sons of destiny of a later day to say that the Execu- 
tive can do anything that is not expressly prohibited by the 
letter of the law. But I will read the rest of it: 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, 


The audience were wild with enthusiasm. 
not to exceed five minutes. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


A 


|} and all this changing easily with deliberate changes of public opinion 
and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people Whoever 
rejects it does of necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism Unanimity 
is impossible. The rule of a minority as a permanent arrangement is 
| wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 


| or despotism in some form is all that is left. 


The South seceded. We went to the limit to prevent seces 
sion. Just before Lincoln was inaugurated a constitutional 
amendment, called the “thirteenth amendment” to the Consti- 
| tution, was passed in the House, which was Republican, and in 
the Senate, which was also Republican, because many of the 
Senators and Representatives from the Southland had already 
| journeyed out of Congress. They submitted that thirteenth 
| amendment, which provided that in the future the Constitution 
should never be amended so as to interfere with slavery where 





it then existed. Lincoln, after his inauguration, sent that 
famendment to the States. Referring to it in his inaugural 


message, he said in substance that as the express terms of the 
| amendment were, in his judgment, implied in the Constitution 
las it was, he did not see any objection to making the express 
|amendment. He went to the limit. He was urged by the radi 
cals in the far North, away from the border land, to make al! the 
| concessions possible to prevent secession, and he did. He said 
to Greeley, in that famous letter of his, “I will preserve the 


Union; with slavery as it exists now if I must; without 
slavery if I can, but I will preserve the Union,” [Applause.] 
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LINCOLN THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE. 


Men in this world must be practical. Civilizations must be 
practical. Majorities must be practical. Lincoln knew that 
the radical element in the Northland was away from Mason 
and Dixon’s line. He knew that the radical element in the 
Southland was in the Gulf States. The theater of that great 
contest was to be in the border land and of the border land. 
Born in Kentucky, living in Lilinois, the southern and central 
parts of Illinois and Indiana having been principally settled 
from Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, whose 
people had gone there to get away from slavery, the hearth- 
stone was back in the old home, the kin were there, and they 
had something of the prejudices against servile labor that 
necessarily would linger with them, 

They were willing to follow Lincoln in his contest for free- 
dom in the Territories; but when the cry of “Abolitionist” was 
raised many of them wavered. I do not know, I do not affirm 
or dispute, that God raised up Abraham Lincoln to lead the 
people of this country to the preservation of the Union. Some- 
times I think under the first law that He imposed upon the 
race after the fall we have been operating without special 
Providences since. I do not affirm or deny it, but I do know 
that Abraham Lincoln was a leader in that great contest, and 
knew how far he could go and how fast he could go and keep 
in supporting distance of the people who lived in Kentucky, and 
Missouri, and Virginia, and the southern parts of the States of 
Indiana, and Illinois, and Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land, upon the border land. All he had to do was to place his 
hand upon his pulse and count his heart beats, and when he 
got the answer he knew that he had the answer of a majority 
of that people whom he was leading upon the theater of that 
great contest. [Applause.] 

“On to Richmond!” was the cry. You older people recollect 
it. . Greeley in his Tribune, and the metropolitan press gen- 
erally, took command of the army. “ Onto Richmond! We will 
bring this great contest at once to a close.” The battle of Bull 
Run came, and with it came defeat, and, lo, how the tune 
ehanged. 

I have great respect for the press. It reaches the people 
once or twice daily. I have great respect for the periodicals 
ealled “ magazines.” They reach the people weekly or semi- 
monthly or monthly; but as I recollect the past, I may be par- 
doned when they ery, “ Do this or that or the other,” if I in- 
quire first, at least in my own mind, whether my judgment and 
your judgment is content to follow the orders that are given. 
[Applause.] Because no sooner had Bull Run come than Hor- 
ace Greeley, whose pen I used to think was touched with in- 
spiration—I read Greeley’s Tribune out on the Wabash once a 
week from boyhood up to that time-—-wrote his letter to Lin- 
coln and said, “Make peace upon the best terms you can get.” 
And then the New York Times proposed that the President 
should be superseded, and the Chicago Times, and quite gener- 
ally the metropolitan press, proposed to throw up the sponge. 
We think now that the sensational press is pretty bad, but I 
think you wicked people will understand when I say to you, 
from my recollections of the press then, that the press of that 
day could give cards and spades to the sensational press of 
to-day and beat them at the game. [Applause and laughter.] 

So the war waged on. Cartoons! Oh, we have vicious car- 
toons. [Laughter.] That great cartoonist, Davenport, cov- 
ered Mark Hanna with dollar marks for the gold that was paid 
him by Hearst. I never quarreled with Davenport. He must 
live. He repented in sackcloth and ashes; and now that Mark 
Hanna has crossed over, there is no man of any party through- 
out the Republic who would accuse him of a dishonorable act 
in private or publie life. [Applause.] If you will go back 
and look at the cartoons of Lincoln’s day you will wonder 
whether art is not brutalizing instead of ennobling. 


MORTON AND YATSS, 


Then came the contest of 1862. No two men ever worshipped 
the some god, or ever will. Our idea of Deity does not change 
Deity. He is to each individual according to the conception 
of the individual. There was conflict amongst our brethren. 
The church South prayed for slavery and sustained secession. 
The church North in part sustained Lincoln, in part criticised 
him and denounced him. I am not speaking lly of 
the church. The Christian church is a great power for the up- 
building of civilization. It does not make any difference 
whether you or I have faith or not, the average man is a re- 
ligious animal, and he will have some kind of religion; and 
there is no religion that ever existed in the tide of time that 
equals the Christian religion. [Applause.}] People who believe 


in it, however they may disbelieve in minor matters, come ; 
enough to believing so that they cooperate; but the ehurc! o 
grew quite uneasy about Lincoln. They sent delegations dow, 
to Washington. There were some of them who went from 
Chicago, and with great concern instructed him, “Thus s) th 
the Lord.” You recollect Lincoln’s answer. He said: 

There is no human be living who is more anxious to know t 
the Lord would have me than I am. I am clothed with resp »<j- 
bility, and ft seems te me if He is willing to accord His comman: to 
anyone, that He would give it to me. 

That was a few days before the notice of the emancipation 
proclamation, which was given in September, 1862. That pro 
lamation had been written for three months, and Lincoln, with 
his great desire to save the Republic, with his great knowleize, 
with his great courage, was waiting, waiting, waiting, unt! 
the boys in blue might gain a victory or two; waiting unt! 
their letters should come from the southland, where they wre 
fighting the battles of the Republic, to their brothers and par 
ents and friends, that they might also make converts; waiting 
for the people to rise up and sing against the opposition of the 
sensational press and the cowardly would-be leaders; waiting 
for them to sing, “ We’re coming, Father Abraham, three | 
dred thousand more.” [Applause.] 

Within a week after the Chicago ministers returned to (hi- 
cago Lincoln issued that proclamation, and gave notice that if 
the forces in rebellion did not lay down their arms by the ist 
of January, under the war power of the Government, under ‘he 
maxim that in time of war all laws are silent, he would jo 
claim freedom to the slaves. Then there were hard times in 
Illinois and Indiana. Those two States had great, stalwart, 
patriotic governors. Measuring my words, if there had not |)een 
a Lincoln, I believe Oliver P. Morton would have been more 
nearly like Lincoln than any other man who lived at that time. 
The Indiana elections came. Copperhead legislatures were 
chosen in both States, and by legislation and refusal to legis!te 
they did all they could to weaken the federal arms. They with- 
held appropriations in Indiana; and from that time until an- 
other legislature was elected in 1864, Oliver P. Morton could 
only carry on the state government in Indiana, could only en- 
list and clothe and forward to the front the patriotic sons of 
that great State by pledging his personal credit with that of 
Newman and others, through Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New 
York, to obtain the money necessary to carry on the state goy- 
ernment. 

In the constitution of Illinois there is power, when the sen:te 
and house disagree about the day for adjournment, that the 
governor may prorogue the legislature. I do not know whether 
there was such a disagreement as the constitution of the State 
of Illinois contemplated or not, but here was a legislature doing 
all it could by its counsel to promote desertions and, by refusing 
necessary legislation, to embarrass the cause of the Union. ‘he 
house passed a resolution fixing a day for adjournment. ‘|! e 
senate disagreed and sent it back to the house. Governor Y:‘ 
said that that authorized him to prorogue the legislature, : ind 
he did it on the double-quick. [Laughter.] The governor set 
sentinels at the doors of the statehouse, and the legislature 
met in a church. Camp Yates was 3 miles away, and he sent 
an orderly with a message to that rump legislature, as he called 
it, that if they did not disperse he would disperse them at the 
point of the bayonet, and they got! [Laughter.] 

And all the while, with all the abuse, with the quarrels in 
the Cabinet, with the premier suggesting that the conduc: of 
the war had better be left to him; with the failures of gener:'s: 
with the universal criticism of generals, of colonels, and even of 
— with the false reports that were sent by wire and 

rrespondence; with = and fear; with the credit of = 
Republic disappearing, this tall, gaunt, sad-faced man, born of 
the children of toil, kept his courage. To me there is no gre 
example in the history of the human race of magnificent lea: le > 
ship and patriotism than that of Abraham Lincoln during ‘lat 
contest. 

George William Curtis in notifying Lincoln of his second 1 10- 
ination said: 


Se ee ne Sone on 
of enemies, now moving eee ne ee acer, 
sa 


they —y titoughout thi tremendous contest patient. 
copes t and satisied to be moved by f 


the Beart of the greet mass of the 
ty pulsations. 


ap teresa ste ange sneered ar ac eS 
of Lincoln and the secret of his success as a leader of tie 
American people. 

Moses was a great character. He led his people over ‘te 
desert for forty years to the promised land; but, in my judgm«"t, 
speaking respectfully, I believe that Abraham Lincoln was ‘he 
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greatest leader that this world ever produced, and in that great 
struggle for a government of the people, and for free men and 
freedom, he laid a foundation upon which I trust and believe 
the Republic will endure through the ages. [Applause.] 


THREE PRESIDENTS ASSASSINATED. 


Lincoln was assassinated. That wild egotist, Booth, assassin- 
ated him. Later on Garfield was assassinated, and later on Mc- 
Kinley. All were assassinated by egotists; in my judgment all 
those assassins were unbalanced. I do not mention the names 
of papers or men. I have searched and searched in vain for 
any great conspiracy that led to the assassination of those three 
presidents. My deliberate opinion is that a sensational press 
that was making an advertisement for the sale of its wares in- 
spired those unbalanced egotists to assination. [Ap- 

lause.] 

: Do not let anybody say I am abusing the press. I am not. 
I am condemning the abuse of the press. If I had supreme 
power I would not suppress it, because in the day of the tele- 
graph and the telephone, in our exceedingly busy life and civi- 
lization, headlines are about all that many of us can read. If 
we read the dispatches, frequently we find that the headlines 
are a lie if the dispatches are true. [Laughter.] Well, are 
they to destroy the Republic? Nay, nay. Uncomfortable, yes; 
but a free people, competent for self-government in the ful- 
ness of time, when they see a sheet of paper that yesterday 
was blank and that last night ran through a press and now is 
covered with ink, will learn to think twice and inquire whether 
or no what is said on that sheet of paper is true. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In conclusion, my fellow-citizens, I want to say two things. 
In a government of the people, as contradistinguished from an 
absolute monarchy or a limited monarchy, government can only 
be had by and through a majority. Why, the churches under- 
stand that if they did not organize they would not be worth a 
song sung in a hurri¢ane. [Laughter.] They have their or- 
ganization. Take your Masonic lodges, your benevolent socie- 
ties, your business organizations, your school districts, your 
townships, your counties, your States, by whom are fhey gov- 
erned? The wild-eyed son of destiny who does not agree with 
anybody turns out and says, “God and one are a majority,” 
forgetting that God is a majority without him. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Perfection is not to be found anywhere, except with Deity; 
but you must have organization. And in our Government or- 
ganization is had through parties. Sometimes parties make 
mistakes. Sometimes you have graft. Someindividual gets 
in and steals something. That is very bad. That happens 
sometimes in school districts, municipalities, townships, coun- 
ties, States, and in the Federal Government. That is very, 
very bad; but so long as in the fullness of time the people, be- 
coming informed, choose officials who are actuated by sound 
and just public sentiments, who are not guilty of graft, who 
will see to it that the laws are enforced, so long as that hap- 
pens we need have no fear of the perpetuity of the Republic. 
{Applause.] One swallow does not make a summer. 


GREATEST MONUMENT TO LINCOLN. 


One of the greatest achievements of Lincoln was that, through 
his partisanship, being a practical man, he led in the formation 
of the Republican party, that party which has been longer in 
power than any other in the history of the Republic. Its poli- 
cies, which were Lincoln’s policies, have dominated the Re- 
public, save in one instance, where the opposition party came 
into complete control of the executive and both branches of 
the legislative departments, and after four years of that, the 
erring prodigal children of the Republic came back to the old 
home with joy. [Laughter and applause.] 

For more than a generation poets, orators, historians, artists, 
and architects have been trying to build enduring monuments 


which touches all levels of humanity, a treasured memory of 
a plain man who was equal in wisdom, courage, and humanity 
to meet all the responsibilities placed upon him by his fellow- 
; but to me the most fitting monument to Lincoln is the 
he helped organize, and the achievements of the policies 
the lasting benefit of the whole country, 

East and West, North and South, white and black. 

The party of Lincoln has had longer life, longer control of 
the Government than any other party, and under its adminis- 
tration has been written the most marvelous history of human 

hievements ever recorded by any people in any time since the 
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Lincoln was one of the founders of the Republican party, 
its first great leader, and the principles embodied in the first 
platform are still the principles of the party. 

Lincoln will always be known as the first and foremost Re- 


publican, as he will ever be known as second to no other Amer- 
ican. He was a party man, battling for principles which his 
party represented, which he believed of vital interest to the 
American people. 

The Territories which Lincoln sought to save from slavery 
have surpassed the wildest speculation and prophecy in 1860, 
and the homestead act, passed in Lincoln’s administration on 


his recommendation, has converted the Staked Plains and the 
Great American Desert into an agricultural empire that has not 
a parallel anywhere, with the most independent, the most pros- 
perous, and the richest people per capita to be found on this 
continent. That newer West has to-day double the total wealth 
of the United States at the time Lincoln was elected, and one- 
third the whole wealth of the country to-day, which is one-third 
the wealth of the whole civilized world. 

But, even more than this, the policies of Lincoln have brought 


a new life to the South that rebelled against the Union. In the 
last decade that section has had the most remarkable develop- 
ment that has been recorded by the Census Office—greater than 
New England, greater than the Middle Atlantic or the Middle 
States, and even greater than the West, which was the special 


eare of Lincoln—until in its prosperity the South is almost 
ready to admit that “the stone rejected by the builders shall 
become the chief corner stone of the temple.” They have found 
prosperity and happiness in Lincoln’s policies. The scars of 
war have disappeared. Furnaces and factories have sprung into 
existence as if by magic. 

There are few men in the South to-day who will not admit 
that Lincoln’s policies saved the South from its own errors and 
started that section of the country on the real road to pros- 
perity. These men would not go back to the servile labor for 
which they rebelled against the authority of the majority and 
fought against it for four long years. 

They have seen the light, and this achievement of a united 
country, with the same interests, making it a homogeneous 
country, as it never was before, justify my assertion that the 
Republican party and what has been wrought under its policies 
in this half century make the most fitting monument to Lincoln, 
under whose leadership the slave was made free, and what is 
of far greater importance, the white man was set free. 


THD FUTURE OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


I have no fears about the perpetuity of our respective state 
governments and of the National Government. We have to be 
vigilant. The people must be intelligent. Men of force must 
take part in government, because they are sovereign. But how 
magnificently we are meeting the conditions. This day in the 
great Republic there are 16,000,000 children in the common 
schools, and for the education of the oncoming sovereign who 
is to control the destinies of the Republic we are spending half 
of all the money that is spent for education in the whole civil- 
ized world. Expensive, do you say? Yes. This is not a cheap 
Government. [Laughter.] As long as a government of the 
people remains, it never will be a cheap Government, because 
as the old feed out and the new feed in they must needs be not 
only patriotic but intelligent. 

Men of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, I look into 
your faces, intelligent, virile, leaders in production, men who 
own and represent capital, which is necessary for production. 
I do not know your genesis, personally; but I will guess that 
in nine cases out of ten, on an average, less than a half a 
century ago you were the bright-faced school boys in the com- 
mon schools, building your castles in Spain. You will never 
live in them, but the effort to live in them makes civilization. 
You can not produce by your capital alone. Money will not 
work by itself. Money expended, striking hands with labor, 
becomes. production. Edward Atkinson has said that if all 
production should cease, and you could convert all the wealth 
of the world into subsistence, in three years it would all be 
gone. Fifty years from now, when this chamber of commerce 
holds a meeting to celebrate the birthday anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and perchance the Speaker of the National House 
of Representatives, and the eminent commoner from Massa- 
chusetts, and the magnificent governor of the great Keystone 
State come to assist you, do you want to know who will be 
the Speaker and the commoner and the governor, and the members 
of your Chamber of Commerce, who wil! assemble in this or some 
similar room? Go to the public schools and find the children of 
the sons of toil who under God’s fiat are living in the sweat of 
their faces, and there behold your successors. [Applause.] 
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River and Harbor Appropriations Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


JAMES H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or RerresENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 14, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20686) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. CHaremMan: I regret the necessity of detaining the com- 
mittee at this late hour, and I regret also that I must appear 
in opposition to the action of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, of which I have been a member for ten years. 

It is the first time I have ever differed with my committee in 
any important particular, and were this a question of judgment 
only I should not now oppose its action. 

The amendment I have offered is to strike out of the item re- 
ferring to a waterway on the Des Plaines and Illinois rivers from 
Lockport to the Mississippi that part which relates to an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000. 

My objection to that provision is that it is a violation of the 
policy of our committee, Inaugurated years ago and consistently 
followed up to this time. It strikes at the very vitals of the 
whole theory and policy upon which river and harbor appropria- 
tions have been made during the last ten years, as well as to 
the policy upon which this particular bill is based. 

The chairman of the committee, in his admirable statement, 
fairly presented this matter, and under no circumstances do I 
desire to have my action considered in any way as a reflection 
upon his position or the position of the committee. In my judg- 
ment this is one of the best river and harbor bills ever reported 
to the House. [Applause.] 

The chairman has @one splendid work in mapping out and 
carrying forward a progressive policy with reference to river 
and harbor improvements. He has taken many long strides 
in advance in favor of a broad and liberal policy of waterway 
improvements in the formation of this bill. 

in the first place, there has been adopted the policy of here- 
after having an annual river and harbor bill. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why appropriations for the maintenance of 
these arteries of commerce should not be made annually as well 
as those appropriations which look to the defense of the coun- 
try, the maintenance of its postal service, or anything which 
affects its general welfare. 

Members should distinctly remember that in framing this 
bill we have confined ourselves to appropriating, under. the 
head of “ Maintenance,” only enough to maintain the desig- 
nated projects for the coming fiscal year. If a river and harbor 
bill should not be enacted at the next session of many 
important harbors and rivers would become obstructed and 
unavailable for the needs of commerce because of the lack of 
funds to maintain them. 

Another long step in advance is that by which we have 
adopted certain great projects and designated a fixed period 
within which the work must be completed We realize of 
course that this action does not bind subsequent Congresses, 
but it does give notice to the country that it is our purpose to 
push these great improvements rapidly forward to completion. 
It is a notice to the Engineer Corps, in charge of the work, that 
they must equip themselves with an outfit sufficient to com- 
plete these projects within the fixed period, and it places upon 
subsequent Congresses the responsibility of appropriating an- 
nually the necessary funds to pay for the work to be perfermed. 

Much as I would like to discuss at length the policy of water- 
way improvements and the many meritorious projects con- 
tained in this bill, I shall refrain, because I desire te direct 
your attention to one proposition which, I think, is objection- 
able, and which I hope will be stricken out of this bill. 

There has been much discussion concerning a proposed deep 
waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. The original proposi- 
tion was a 14-foot waterway from the end of the Drainage 
Canal at Lockport to St. Louis. A board of engineers created 
by Congress surveyed and reported upon that proposition. 
Their report was reviewed by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors and an adverse report made thereon. The board 
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concluded that this project ought not to be adopted, beca a 
14-foot channel from Chicago to St. Louis would be of no in. 
terial advantage to commerce with only an 8-foot channel fo, 
St. Louis to Cairo, and that the needs of commerce did no; 
justify a channel of that depth. 

Three years ago our committee was urged to put that p: ‘ 
in the bill, novwithstanding the adverse report of the Boar.) 0; 
Engineers. The gentleman from Chicago [Mr. MaDDEN] offere 
an amendment to include that project in the rivers and harbors 
bill. 

Our committee was opposed to it, and at that time | 
dressed the House in opposition to the amendment, basin: » 
opposition upon the ground that the report was adverse, an 
that we ought not to adopt a project nc’ *ivorably reported 
upon by the engineers, and that under no «cumstances s| 
we commit the country to a project without first knowing what 
its total cost would be. 

I favored at that time a survey to determine the cost of con. 
tinuing the 14-foot channel from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
The House sustained our committee. The amendment was re- 
jected, and under a provision in that bill the survey for the 
lower Mississippi has been made. 

The report of that survey is now before us, and we find that 
the estimated cost of obtaining a 14-foot waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf will be $158,000,000. 

This, too, is an adverse report. The board that made the 
survey, known as the Bixby Board, reported against it. The 
Board of Engineers for rivers and harbors reported against it, 
and the Chief of Engineers indorses their action. 

The situation, therefore, to-day is not different from what it 
was three years ago, except that now we have two adverse re. 
ports whereas then we only had one adverse report. 

No part of that project has been adopted, and no appropri:- 
tion made for carrying out any portion of that project. We 
have provided for continuing the work of improving the Missis. 
sippi so as to obtain an 8-foot channel from St. Louis to Cairo, 
and a 9-foot channel from Cairo to New Orleans. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yi 
for a moment? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman says that 
we have not adopted any part of that project. Does he under- 
stand this 14-foot project will cost $158,000,000 in addition 
the $75,000,000 for the revetment of the banks of the lower 
Mississippi? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. We have provided in this 
bill for a revetment of the banks of the lower river, and we 
bave undertaken to do that in twenty years. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That is part of an old project, adopted 
years ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Ought not the cost of 
that to be deducted from the estimated cost of the 14-foot 
project? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I suppose so. At least so much as would 
be applicable to the work to be done on the 14-foot project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman state how much of that 
$158,000,000 to which he has referred has already been ado) ted 
by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No part of that project has been ado) (ed. 
Incidentally, as the gentleman from Mississippi has said, the 
amount expended in revetment of banks on the 9-foot project 
might be credited, so far as the work performed would be bene 
ficial, to the 14-foot project. 

Since the creation of the second board there has been much 
agitation of this waterway project in the State of Illinois. The 
people of that State adopted a constitutional amendment unilrr 
which the state legislature may authorize the expenditure of 
$20,000,000 for the continuance of the Drainage Canal from 
Lockport to Utica, a distance of about 61 miles, developing 
thereby a water power the revenues from which, it is esti- 
mated, will return a sufficient amount to the State to make the 
$20,000,000 expenditure a profitable investment. 

The question of cooperation, however, between the State nd 
the National Government has never been very fully consid:red 
by either of the boards of engineers which have passed 1))00 
this subject. We have therefore provided in this bill for a new 
board to more fully consider the subject of cooperation wit) the 
State of Illinois. To that proposition I have no objection. 

I think it is proper that such a board should be created, ¢!::' 
the subject should be thoroughly investigated, and a re) ott 

I do, however, object to including any language or ex))'¢s 
sion which will indicate in advance the kind of a report tlat 
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poard should make. It is time enough for us to express our 
sentiments regarding it when we have the report before us 
with all its details and full information as to the plan of the 
pro cooperation. 

My first objection to this appropriation is that there is no 
favorable report before the committee or before Congress upon 
which any project can be based or any appropriation properly 
made. Both reports are adverse. 

The only favorable suggestion concerning this proposed water- 
way is that contained in the report of the board last appointed. 
This is the language of the board: 

board believes that an 8-foot channel from Chicago to St. Louls, 
a the 8-foot project from St. toate to Cairo, is 
the least that would adequately meet the demands of commerce, and 
believes that such a waterway would be desirable, providing its cost 


is reasonable. 
Present and prospective demands of commerce between Chicago and 
adequa: served by a th h channel 9 feet in depth, 
oe Snpeeteen altheut violent eunew of existing methods of 
improvement. 

You will notice that even an 8-foot channel receives favor- 
able mention only upon condition that its “cost is reasonable; ” 
put General Marshal! in his report states that no estimates for 
either 8 or 9 foot channels have been made, but that the work 
of preparing such estimates is being carried on, and, when 
completed, will be submitted to Congress. 

That work is not yet complete. No estimate has been re- 
ceived as to the cost of a proposed 8 or 9 foot channel, and yet 
if this appropriation is to be based upon any report, it must be 
based upon that suggestion of the board, and even then with- 
out any estimate as to what it would cost. 

Now, no one favors a 9-foot waterway from Chicago to St. 
Louis. These gentlemen and the organization back of this 
project have been insisting on nothing less than 14 feet, with 
99 feet over the miter sills of the locks and through the rock 
cuts, and now I understand that they have enlarged their ideas 
so that they are demanding at least a 24-foot waterway. 

Our committee has strictly adhered tc the policy of adopting 
projects only when favorably reported upon by the Engineer 
Corps. There are many projects in the country that~are now 
being surveyed, and upon which reports have not yet been 
made, 

The chairman of our committee is interested in the project 
for a deeper channel in the Hudson River, and yet no appro- 
priation is made in this bill for that project because the survey 
is not yet complete, and there is no report before us upon which 
action can be taker. 

The 35-foot project in the Delaware River is another occupy- 
ing a similar status. 

The great city of Philadelphia with its tremendous commerce 
is demanding a 35-foot channel to the sea, but we have not ap- 
propriated one dollar in this bill on that project because it is 
not yet reported upon and hence nothing before us upon which 
we can act. 

The intercoastal canal from Boston to Miami and the inter- 
coastal canal from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande are other 
projects having much merit, but which can not be recognized 
because of no favorable report, and yet we are asked to put 
$1,000,000 into this project without first having any estimate as 
to what the ultimate cost will be or any favorable report from 
any board of engineers who have examined the same. 

During the consideration of this bill to-day you have seen 
several Members favoring projects in which they are interested 
turned down because their project had been either adversely 
reported upon or that no report had been made thereon. 

I submit in all fairness, gentlemen, that we ought to treat 
all projects alike. Let us play no favorites. But the gentle- 
men will say that this appropriation is not to be available for 
expenditure until the report called for has been received and 
favorably acted upon by Congress, that this money can not 
be expended until the project has been adopted, and that, there- 
in making the appropriation. 

if this $1,000,000 is not an appropriation, then 

it ought not to be added to the amount of this bill. We would 

have had a $41,000,000 bill instead of a $42,000,000, and the de- 

on the Treasury would be lessened by $1,000,000 if this 
appropriation was omitted. 

dopted, there is no reason why a 


million dollars should not have been given to the Hudson River 
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There is no reason why a million dollars should not have 
been to Delaware River project, to be available as 
soon now being made should come in and be ac- 
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There is absolutely no reason why this particular project 
should be given a standing different from any other project in 
any other part of the country. 

To me it is a perfectly ridiculous proposition. If this ap- 


propriation is not intended to mean something, then we are 
acting like children in voting it into this bill. It is either a 
gold brick or a prize package, and you can take your choice. 
It is worth something or nothing, and the men behind this 


project and the organization behind it are not the kind of men 
who accept gold bricks. 

The Bixby board is still at work making estimates as to the 
cost of an 8 and of a 9 foot channel. How easy it would have 
been to have inserted in this bill a provision directing that 
board to continue its labors by a study of the plan of coopera- 
tion between the General Government and the State of Illinois, 
No new board need have been created; but I make no serious 
objection to that. I do not wish to be captious about the 
matter. 

I want a fair, unprejudiced board to make a fair and un- 
prejudiced study of cooperation and to submit their plan to 
Congress without any influence from anybody with reference to 
what that plan shall be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin be extended ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? There was no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman calls attention to the fact 
that a board was authorized to make a survey for an 8 and a 9 
foot channel over the territory embraced in this paragraph of 
the bill. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. What I meant to say was that the old 
board is making a survey as to the cost of an 8 and 9 foot 
channel. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to know from the gentleman if he 
knows whether any board or any man in the employ of the 
Government has ever been authorized by any law enacted by 
Congress to make any survey on an 8 and a 9 foot waterway? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. My information is from the report of the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to put the gentleman right. 
I know there is no law that authorizes any such statement. 

Mr, DAVIDSON. Chief Marshall, in his report, says: 

It should be stated that the report of the special board is regarded 
as incomplete to the extent that it contains no estimate for channels 
of 8-foot depth from Lockport to St. Louis or 9-foot depth from Lake 
Michigan to the mouth of the Ohio River. However, on account of the 
urgent general demand for such information as is available on the 
subject the reports are forwarded at this time in their present form. 
An estimate will be promptly made, however, of the cost of a 9-foot 
channel from Lake Michigan to the mouth of the Ohio River, which, 
in connection with the present project depth of 9 feet below the mouth 
of the Ohio River, will provide a depth of 9 feet from Chicago to the 
Gulf of » 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him this 
question—if he knows who are the interested parties who are 
urging a report upon a 9-foot waterway? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I do not think there is anybody urging 
that report. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman just read a report from the 
engineering board in which he made the statement that he has 
quoted. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I was simply trying to find out if there 
was any favorable report upon any kind of a waterway over 
this territory upon which an appropriation could be based, and 
I find there is absolutely nothing. 

I know there is no one urging a 9-foot channel. Mr. Cooley, 
representing the Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterway Association, 
stated before our committee that the regimen of the Illinois 
River was such that they must have at least a 14-foot channel 
to take care of the water they proposed to pour into it from 
Lake Michigan. 

Now, what is the situation? The city of Chicago has con- 
structed a drainage canal extending from Lake Michigan to 
Lockport, a distance of about 31 miles. This canal has a depth 
of 26 feet, and is now receiving from Lake Michigan about 
4,200 cubic feet of water a second. The State of Lilinois has 
proposed to extend this canal from Lockport to Utica, a dis- 
tance of about 61 miles, and has authorized its legislature to 
appropriate $20,000,000 for that purpose. ‘This section covers 
the downhill portion of that territory. Upon this section it is 
proposed to develop water power to be used or sold by the 
State, and from which the State is to derive a revenue. It is 
estimated that with a discharge of 10,000 eubic feet of water 
per second they can develop 100,000 horsepower, the revenue 
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from which will bring to the State of Illinois $2,500,000 an- 
nually. 

It is further estimated that a discharge of 14,000 cubic feet 
per second will develop 173,000 horsepower, the revenue of 
which will amount to $4,325,000 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who made that estimate? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. ‘The estimate is submitted in the report of 
the Bixby Board, and it is therein stated that it is concurred in 
by the Internal Improvement Commission of the State of Illi- 
nois, and subsequently indorsed by the governor of that State 
and by the people in the campaign, following which the amend- 
ment to the constitution to provide for the expenditure of the 
$20,000,000 was adopted. 

The possibility of this revenue is the incentive which prompts 
the State of Illinois to extend the canal to Utica. From that 
point the Illinois River extends through a low level country, 
and unless provision is made for deepening that portion of the 
river to at least 14 feet this discharge from Lake Michigan 
which is to produce the tremendous water power, the benefit of 
which the State of Illinois will enjoy, will cause a tremendous 
overflow and consequent damages, for which the State of Illi- 
nois, or its drainage commission would be liable. 

This question of flowage damages is of vital importance not 
only in connection with this lower portion of the Illinois River, 
but in connection with the acceptance by the General Gov- 
ernment of the use of the drainage canal for navigation pur- 
poses. 

The organic act of the State of Illinois providing for the con- 
struction of the drainage canal, under section 24 says: 

When such channel shall be completed and the water turned therein 
to the amount of 300,000 cubic feet of water per minute the same is 
hereby declared a navigable stream, and whenever the General Govern- 
ment shall improve the a and Illinois rivers for navigation, 
to connect with this channel, the said General Government shall have 


full control over the same for navigation purposes, but not to interfere 
with its control for sanitary or drainage purposes. 


You will note in that section that the control of the Govern- 
ment is secondary to the control of the State; that the control 
of the Government only exists for purposes of navigation, and 
then only so as not to interfere with its control by the State 
for sanitary and drainage purposes. 

Section 23, however, of the same act is much more important. 
It reads as follows: 

If at any time the General Government shall improve the Des Plaines 
or Illinois rivers, so that the same shall be capable of receiving a flow 
of 600,000 cubic feet of water per minute, or more, from said channel, 
and shall provide for the payment of all damages which any extra flow 
above 300,000 cubic feet of water per minute from such channel may 
cause to private property, so as to save harmless the said district from 
all liability therefrom, then such at district shall, within one 
year thereafter, enlarge the entire channel leading into said Des Plaines 
or Illinois rivers from said district to a sufficient size and capacity to 

roduce and maintain a continuous flow throughout the same of not 
ess than 600,000 cubic feet per minute, with a current of not more 
than 3 miles per hour, and such channel shall be constructed upon 
such grade as to be capable of ee a depth of water not less 
thaa 18 feet throughout said channel, and shall have a width of not 
less than 160 feet at the bottom. 


It will be noticed, therefore, that we must make the Des 
Plaines and Illinois rivers capable of reeeiving 600,000 cubic 
feet of water per minute in order to avail ourselves of the use 
of the drainage canal for navigation purposes; and, further, we 
must save harmless the sanitary district from all liability for 
damages which any extra flow above 300,000 cubic feet of water 
per minute may cause. Reduced to seconds, those figures are 
10,000 cubic feet of discharge and 5,000 cubic feet discharge. 
In other words, we must make the Illinois River available for 
taking care of a discharge of 10,000 cubic feet a second, and we 
must become liable for all damages for flowage caused by water 
in excess of 5,000 cubic feet per second. 

Several years ago when the discharge per second amounted to 
2,500 cubic feet only, there had been presented 224 claims 
against the trustees of the sanitary district for flowage damages, 
the claims amounting to $4,409,180. 

If, therefore, 2,500 cubic feet a second causes flowage dam- 
ages to the amount of over $4,000,000, it is fair to assume that 
5,000 cubic feet a second would cause flowage damages to the 
extent of $8,000,000, and when you double it up again and take 
10,000 cubic feet a second, the flowage damages would amount 
to more than $16,000,000, and if the discharge was to reach 
14,000 cubic feet a second you would have flowage damages 
amounting to more than $20,000,000. 

You have, therefore, before you the proposition that while 
the State of Illinois proposes to draw 10,000 cubic feet a second 
through this canal in order to develop 100,000 horsepower, and 
possibly 14,000 cubic feet a second in order to develop 173,000 
horsepower, the Government of the United States thereby, in 
accepting the drainage canal for navigation purposes, becomes 
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liable for flowage damages to an amount equal on the face of 
it to the sum of $20,000,000 which the State of [linois pro) ..c. 
to expend in order that it may get this water power. 

That, gentlemen, is cooperation with a vengeance. The (joy. 
ernment pays the damages; the State of Illinois gets ih, 
benefits. 

Whether there should be any cooperation with the State of 
Illinois covering the section of the waterway which extn, 
through that State is a doubtful question. The Bixby Boar), jp 
referring to the acquisition of the drainage canal and the ep. 
largement of the Des Plaines and Illinois rivers, says: 


It is of the —e that if the United States accepts such a propo. 


Ss 


sition it might compelled to pay for the lands on which it woulg 
have to deposit this immense mass of dredged material, and to pay ais 
for supposed dama: from floods. Under such circumstances the | rq 
considers that the question of land reclamation and of the conservation 
of the same between Chicago and the mouth of the Illinois River s))oy\q 
be left entirely to the State of Illinois; that the Federal Goveriiment 


should neither require nor accept from the State or the sanitary district 
any ae for any increase in valuation of such lands, and tut i 
should in no way relieve the State or the sanitary district from the 
responsibility for overflow of lands by the Lake Michigan water dive. 
sion, the cost of flowage dam being a proper charge agains: the 
meee from the available water powers developed by such water diver. 
sion. 


The language I have just read indicates very clearly that the 
State of Illinois, expecting to enjoy all the benefits of this great 
water power that is to be developed, should not only construct 
all the works necessary, but should also deepen the Illinois 
River so as to take care of its discharge from Lake Michigan. 
That portion of the [Illinois River below Utica becomes :is q 
matter of fact simply a tailrace for the water-power develop- 
ment of the section above, and if the State of Illinois is to enjoy 
the benefits from that water power, why should not it provide 
for taking care of the discharge below the power? 

As I understand the proposition, we are to be asked to build 
the locks in the dams over this section of the canal from Lock- 
port to Utica, five locks, at a cost of about $8,000,000, the 
miter sills of those locks to be put down to 24 feet. Then they 
want us to deepen the Illinois River below the lower dam, the 
tailrace of their power plant, at a cost of $8,000,000. This 
brings us to the Mississippi River at a cost of $16,000,000; and 
if you add to that the flowage damages for which we would be 
liable under that provision of the Illinois law which permits the 
drainage canal to become a navigable channel, you find that you 
are committing the Government to an expenditure of something 
like $36,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Is it not therefore eminently proper that this board to be 
created should go to the consideration of this question without 
any suggestion on our part as to whether there should be any 
cooperation; and if so, to what extent? 

What does this $1,000,000 appropriation mean if the money is 
not to be expended until after this report has been adopted by 
Congress? It is of no benefit whatever unless it commits Con- 
gress to a project upon which no favorable report has yet been 
made and upon which there is absolutely no estimate as to what 
it will cost. Does not this appropriation, even though it is tied 
up as indicated, convey to the board which we hereby create 
the impression that we are prepared to cooperate, that we are 
anxious to cooperate, that we are ready and willing to the ex- 
tent at least of $1,000,000 to cooperate as soon as the board las 
reported a detailed plan? 

We say to the board, “ We want you to study cooperation, but 
we want you to understand that we are for cooperation.” \\e 
say to this board, “ We want you to study the effect of the with- 
drawal of this water from the Great Lakes, the question «s to 
whether the level of these lakes is to be lowered with resi |'ing 
damage to the harbors of the lakes, and to the connection «!\1- 
nels of the lakes, but we want such a report as will permit (lis 
$1,000,000 to be expended.” 

Now, I am opposed to taking any action that will foreclose the 
subsequent discussion of this proposition on its merits. \\ith 
this appropriation included, with this indication of our wi!) 
ness to cooperate in the law, if the board reports in det:il a 
plan of cooperation, the gentlemen behind this project and tle 
gentlemen on this floor, who are now advocating this provision, 
will say to you and to me, “ Your mouths are closed as to tle 
merits of this proposition.” The project hasbeen adopted. [tis 
no longer an open question as to whether the lake levels ‘re 
to be disturbed. It is no longer an open question as to whe (ler 
the great commerce of the lakes is to suffer. It is no longer «0 
open question as to how much commerce will pass through (his 
waterway from Chicago to St. Louis. Those questions are be 
hind us. Congress has adopted the project. A million doiiars 
has been appropriated, and now the only question is, Sha'! we 
agree to this detailed plan of cooperation and go forward wit) 
further appropriations? 
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Now, gentlemen, I want to be perfectly frank with you. I be- 
lieve this appropriation means something. I believe it is in- 
tended to mean something, and I believe it means more than 
simply encouragement to the people of Illinois to go forward in 
their plan of expending their $20,000,000. They need no encour- 
agement. The extent of the revenue to be derived from this 
water-power development has been carefully figured ovt and 
eloquently portrayed. The people have accepted it as a business 
proposition. The legislature is now in session. 

The governor has recommended that a law be enacted to 
provide for carrying out the wishes of the people in the con- 
struction of this section of the canal. A bill providing the 
necessary legislation has passed the state senate and is now 
with the committee of the assembly. They need no encour- 
agement from us. Let them go ahead with their $20,000,000 
expenditure. Let them develop their horsepower and have the 
penefit from it, but let them pay the expenses themselves. 
At least let us not commit ourselves to the payment of any 
part of the expenses of that development until we have some 
report from some of our own engineers as to the advisability of 
such action. 

I have never expressed opposition to a waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. I have insisted, however, that this project 
should be treated the same as any other project in the United 
States—that it should be duly examined, surveyed, and re- 
ported upon, and that a favorable report should be had before 
any project was adopted. 

I have at all times resisted any attempt to give this project 
an advantage over other projects. Three years ago I op- 
posed the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MappeN], because the report was adverse. I am deter- 
mined that my course shall be consistent. The Committee of 
the Whole sustained the Rivers and Harbors Committee three 
years ago in its contention that the project should not be 
adopted upon an adverse report. I want to be consistent, and 
I want you to be consistent. There is nothing before us that 
warrants the adoption of this project. There is nothing upon 
which an appropriation can be based, and this appropriation 
of $1,000,000 should be stricken out. 

I realize the tremendous pressure there is behind this propo- 
sition. A great organization has been doing most effective work. 
This afternoon we heard the Speaker tell us about the trip he 
took as a guest of the Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterway As- 
sociation down the Mississippi River from St. Louis to New 
Orleans. A year ago they made a trip to Memphis. They have 
raised large sums of money and have been able to entertain 
most sumptuously Congressmen, Senators, governors, and even 
Presidents, 

This great organization has been pushing, pushing, pushing 
this particular project in order to give it a position to which it 
is not entitled. 

Why push this project ahead of the Delaware River project, 
ahead of the Hudson River project, ahead of the intercoastal 
canal from Boston to Miami, or ahead of the inter-coastal canal 
from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande? 

These projects are all under consideration. Why single out 
this one and give it a preference? Let us be consistent. Let us 
be fair. Let us treat every project on its merits without refer- 
ence to the power of the organization behind it, and solely with 
a view to the welfare of the country. [Applause.] 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES KE. CREAGER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, February 22, 1910. 


On the bill (H. R. 19028) making appropriations for the current and 
testy Mipelations with various Indian tribes, and for other pat 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1911." . 
Mr. CREAGER said: 

Mr. Speacer: A few years ago Congress attempted to place 
the Indians of Oklahoma firmly upon their own feet by first 
making of this Territory a part of a great State, The coun- 





try of the Five Tribes was divided into counties, and the 
country of the Osages was made to constitute a county of that 
name. After clothing them with the mantle of citizenship and 
promising them all its comforts and protection, this Congress 
took an additional step by authorizing a division of Osage land 
into allotments in severalty and by removing restrictions from 
the sale of lands previously allotted to certain classes of citizens 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Indian, freedman, and white man in 
Oklahoma galled under the yoke of what they termed “ bu- 
reaucracy.” Government clerks, acting for but frequently with- 
out the knowledge of high federal authorities, attempted to 
manage affairs and even guide the thought of an intelligent, 
energetic people 1,500 miles away. Things looked differently 
here in Washington. Sometimes we really did not need the 
rules and regulations and executive orders intended for our 
benefit. Washington authorities acting without proper knowl- 
edge of conditions, our people were embarrassed, our progress 
retarded, and a serious dissatisfaction, almost unanimous, 
prevailed. 

It was under such conditions as these that the alluring temp- 
tation of statehood was held out, and in an evil moment, blinded 
with enthusiasm, intoxicated with ambition, crazed with mis- 
taken prospects, our rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” were handed over by an overwhelming majority to 
a believer in all the fads, fancies, theories, isms, and whims of 
the “peerless one,” the writer of our fundamental law—the 
patron saint of modern Democracy. 

Now that the present Indian appropriation bill sounds here 
as an echo of complaints long since made, I believe the Congress 
and the country are entitled to a report of results. 

No, Mr. Speaker, our laws are no longer promulgated from 
the Interior Department. If our anger arose when new regula- 
tions were sprung, our hearts now sink when our legislature 
convenes. We had an “ experience extraordinary ” of this char- 
acter when by executive proclamation our State law-making 
body was assembled at Guthrie for the purpose of relieving 
acute conditions made necessary by the narrow-minded, short- 
sighted, ill-timed legislation by that identical institution in its 
first regular session. The governor found himself unable longer 
to apologize for the mistakes of the few previous months, had 
exhausted his versatile supply of excuses, tired of shifting re- 
sponsibilities, and Oklahoma held her breath when the legisla- 
ture convened. She has been holding her nose ever since. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the present appropriation bill contains no 
amendments designed to effect our property. We have a legis- 
lature of our own in session this very minute—to appropriate 
money for schools, libraries, and protection of public health? 
No; but to perpetuate an unclean and incompetent Democracy! 
To promote the interests of our industrial institutions? No; to 
investigate charges against our governor! To build up our 
public institutions? No; to strengthen a party machine! 

Mr. Speaker, I have no quarrel with the present governor 
of Oklahoma. He is entitled to the sympathy of the whole 
country to whom he has been misrepresented. He is not wholly 


responsible for the ignominious failure of our first administra- 
tion. He is not wholly to blame for making of our State a 
political experiment station to test the various and varied fads 


which have constituted “ paramount issues” of the champion 
issue-maker of Nebraska. Our failure is not an Oklahoma fail- 
ure; our mistakes are not Haskell mistakes. They are the mi 
takes of a mistaken party, and Democracy must take the blame 
for our present unhappy condition. 

No, gentlemen, this bill does not contain an appropriation for 
schools or for schoolbooks. We are buying those oursely 
nowadays. Democracy has made a contract for us with the 
unholy “trusts” so loudly decried during campaigns, and we 
pay from 50 to 75 per cent more for our books than is paid in 
any other state or Territory of the United States. A series of 
foreign readers that do not contain a single American picture 
or story. was forced upon our children at a cost greater than 
any other series of school readers now on the market, and we 
pay the freight for five years. The Oklahoma text-book com- 
mission has furnished at least one necessity advanced in price, 
but without the evil influence of the Payne tariff law. 

Loudly and generally as have been the criticisms against the 
Indian appropriation bills for the past, not a word ever came 


| from Oklahoma or Indian Territory against an excessive tax 


rate. It is different now. Our farmers have shared with their 
brethren of the entire country in the prosperity of the day, but 
their surplus earnings are not invested in the automobiles of 
which Illinois and Iowa farmers boast. Their boys are not in 
attendance at the leading colleges of the country; their overflow 
money is not going into luxuriant homes, electric interurbans, or 
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community telephone lines. Our farmers are not seriously 
affected by the stock-market quotations and the condition of 
industrial securities. No, Mr. Chairman, the tax collector has 
gathered in all the extra shekels, and the sheriff's hammer 
is raised over the property of the delinquent and overbur- 
dened taxpayer. Do not ask me where this money has gone. 
Our state legislature has been so busy trying to answer this 
perplexing question that it has had no time to enact laws 
encouraging industrial enterprise or promoting commercial 
activity. 

Our state legislature was called into extraordinary session 
ostensibly for the purpose of amending our tax laws. After 
many weary, tiresome days, up to the present such matters 
as relief to taxpayers have not even been discussed by the 
majority or its leaders, but, instead, they are working overtime 
in the preparation of a Democratic insurance policy, to be called 
an “election law,” by the terms of which thousands of Indians, 
involuntary taxpayers, are to be deprived of the very rights 
which Congress intended to confer upon them. 

Perhaps—I am not real sure—bu:, perhaps, the fact that 
one Democrat in every seventy has a state job has something 
to do with the present condition of our state finances; perhaps 
the employment of attorneys for defending our chief executive 
has had something to do with the heavy expenses; perhaps 
the employment of an army of detectives at public expense 
influences the state tax rate; perhaps—and again I blush to 
emphasize the “ perhaps ”—if our governor had permitted the 
various grand juries of his own calling to complete their work 
and report their findings, less mystery would enshroud the true 
status of our public exchequer. 

We have heard much concerning our system of guaranteeing 
bank deposits, the glory for which is claimed by the several 
apostles of Democracy in Nebraska and elsewhere; but there 
are details of its workings with which the country at large is 
not familiar. In fact, there are many depositors and bankers 
in Oklahoma who sought in vain for information concerning 
the failure of the Columbia Bank and Trust Company in Okla- 
homa City, but the real facts have for some reason, so far 
unexplained, been withheld. 

Our people are not disposed to criticise the guaranty law; 
they want it given a fair and thorough trial, and they invite 
the people of sister States to observe the experiment. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it must be admitted that we do not 
court inspection of the relation of the Democratic machine to 
that institution, but we at home will insist at the polls in 
November that hereafter when a guaranteed bank fails the dis- 
closures do not show personal interests of high state officials. 
We shall also insist that a party whose cry was “ Let the peo- 
ple rule” shall also keep the people informed, in order that 
they may perform their work of “ruling” more intelligently 
and more effectively. Grand-jury investigations have a whole- 
some effect when properly conducted, but when a tribunal of 
this sacred nature is stopped in the midst of its inquiries, the 
party responsible must suffer the consequences. 

Our bank guaranty, if used to protect the interests of deposi- 
tors, has many commendable features, but when the system is 
used to guarantee good jobs to the faithful cohorts of a political 
boss, be he governor, or what not, the system is an ignominious 
failure, and as such Democracy must admit its error. 

It is a serious matter to accuse a state administration of 
fraud, yet affidavits are filed in our legislature, and scarcely a 
day fails to bring out some new charge or bring to light some 
new developments. It is an unpleasant matter to accuse a 
political party of incompetency, but when that party proves its 
inability to handle public affairs by its career of error, there 
is nothing else to do—it is impossible to impose confidence in 
a political party whose constant policy is a confidence-destroy- 
ing principle, yet these are conditions which I very much regret 
to state are in Oklahoma to-day. 

I do not fear for the future of our State. Our doors will 
soon be open to industry and investment. Our state affairs 
will soon be managed by competent public officials; our civic 
life will soon throb with new ambitions, new hopes, and hap- 
pier conditions. The campaign for the redemption of Okla- 
homa is now waging fiercely. A brighter day is dawning. 
Our people are taking on new encouragement and firmer deter- 
mination; the death knell of “ Haskellism” and “ rascalism ” 
is tolling, and in a few months the new Oklahoma will begin 
its career with a party of progress in power, a triumph over 
Democracy and misrule, a victory for the best there is in Okla- 
homa, and one more demonstration that the Republican party 
stands for the protection of rich and poor alike, a guaranty 
of honest government, the champion of general prosperity. 
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HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 


OP OKLAHOMA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 22, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 19028) making appropriations for the current anq 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful{illing 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. 


Mr. CARTER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the general leave to extend and print 
remarks in the Recorp, given on February 22, 1910, I desire to 
submit resolutions introduced by Representatives Durant and 
Huddleston and passed by the Oklahoma state legislature pro- 


I 


testing against the enrollment of the negro freedmen on the 
blooded tribal rolls. I also submit, in connection therewit!, a 
letter from George W. Scott, a Choctaw by blood, private sec- 
retary to Green McCurtain, principal chief of the Choctaws. [ 
hope that these papers may serve to show the way the Indians 
and the people in Oklahoma in general feel about this at- 
tempted injustice. The resolutions contain what is evidently a 
clerical error in the statement that the attempt is made to 
enroll only 2,000 freedmen. There are on the approved freed- 
men rolls 10,872 Choctaw and Chickasaw freedmen, all of whom 
have been allotted 40 acres of the average allotable land of 
these two tribes in defiance of the wishes of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, and under the bill (H. R. 19279) providing for the 
enrollment of this class of people no doubt each negro would 
claim Indian blood, and the proof thereto would simply resolve 
itself into a matter of the willingness of these negro women to 
swear away their virtue for some five or ten thousand doll:rs’ 
worth of valuable property to each of their posterity : 
House concurrent resolution 6. By Durant and Huddleston. 


Whereas press reports quote President Taft as being in favor of the 
opening of the rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes and that he would 
enroll some 2,000 negro freedmen on an equality with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians by blood; 

Whereas the ground of enrolling said freedmen on equality with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians by blood is that they are of mixed 
Indian and negro blood; 

Whereas the Choctaw and Chickasaw laws prohibit the intermarriaze 
of any member of their tribe with any member of the negro race, and 
the courts have held that any negro claiming to have Indian blood is 
not a legal heir of any Choctaw or Chic w Indian, nor can they be 
made heirs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes ; 

Whereas the enrolling of 2,000 negro freedmen on an equality with 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians by blood would unjustly take from 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians some 600,000 acres of land valued 
at $6,000,000, and would necessitate their sharing in the final distribu- 
tion of the properties of said tribes; and 

Whereas these claimants have already had. an equal opportunity with 
every person now on the rolls to secure enrollment and secure recog: 
nition of any just claim they may have had: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Okichona 
(the senate cqpearesng). That we scnpocteely a that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, William H. Taft, take no action provid- 
ing for the opening of the rolls of said tribes, and that he use all 
means as ie ~neens to peeves : =. opening of said rolls for the 

urpose of enro negroes. urther 
. Resolved, That or United States Senators and our Members in (on- 
gress are requested to strenuously oppose any legislation looking to ‘he 
opening of said rolls, and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to President Taft, Senators Owen and Gorz, and Congressmen Cais: 
Ferris, CreaGer, McGuire, and Morcan. 

Passed the house of representatives February 14, 1910. 


Ben F. WItson, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate February 15, 1910. 





Gro. W. BELLAMY, 
President of the Senate. 


KintAa, OKLA., February 21, 191). 


Hon. Cuartes D. C 
OD. Touee of Representetioes, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Srr: I see from the bill H. R. 19279 a plain attempt |s 
made to place upon our rolls thousan who were not 
entitled to Choctaw and Chickasaw blooded . The bill places 
a premium upon perjury and , it furn a reward for 
upon Indian citizens!'p, 

ve always — ourse!ves 
Chickasaws have mixed less with negroes (!\10 
any other race or class of people, less than any other Indian tribe, nd 
less thau the whites in proportion to their oun. It would seem to 


an Indian most unjust to take his for his former slave and to 
1 this stigma his ci ip. Choctaws and Chickasaws 
Pill be paid for the lands allotted to the Chickasaw freedmen nd 


all justice, be paid for the lands allotted to the Choctaw 
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. These thi continuously coming up as a menace to our 
freee a racial satearity. it seems to me, should emphasize the neces- 
sity for the settlement of all our tribal affairs, for as long as 
there is a bait hanging out these rapacious wolves will continue their 

ts at pl . 
attemp Very : ly, GzorcR W. Scorr. 

I also desire to submit resolutions presented by Representa- 
tive Lockwood and passed by the state legislature of Oklahoma, 
requesting from Congress an appropriation for reclamation 
purposes ; 

House concurrent resolution 12. By Lockwood. 

Whereas the citizens of Lincoln County, Okla., have undertaken to 
straighten the course of the stream of Deep Fork ; and 

Whereas the said stream is large and conveys a large amount of 
rater; an 
Wavhereas the said stream being in its present condition, in times of 
freshets causes great loss of property along its course; and 

Whereas the expense of straightening said stream is far greater than 
can be borne by the citizens of said county: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Oklahoma 
(the senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, memorialized to appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum for the purpose of straightening the said stream; that a 
copy of these resolutions be mailed to each of the Representatives and 
Senators of Oklahoma in Congress. 

February 2, 1910. 

Ben F. WILSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by senate February 7, 1910. 

. J. C. GRAHAM, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 





House concurrent resolution No. 3. 
Milsap. 

Whereas there was approved February 16, 1909, house joint me- 
morial and tition No. 4, to the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., petitioning the said Secretary of Agri- 
culture to authorize and cause the immediate survey of the Deep Fork 
River, to the end that the necessary and proper steps be taken to 
straighten the channe) of said river; and 

Whereas in pursuance thereof, the said Secretary of Agriculture 
caused the said survey to be made; and 

Whereas a large per cent of the lands in the counties of Creek, 
Okfuskee, Okmulgee, and McIntosh, bordering on said river and ‘which 
would be benefited by the straightening of said river, all of said lands 
being a part of the Creek Nation, are now owned by full-blood Indians, 
wards of the Government, and whose lands are nontaxable™ and 

Whereas the expense of straightening the channel of said stream 
owing ‘to the fact of the nontaxable lands, as aforesaid, is greater 


By Lincoln, Dixon, Hiem, and 


than can be borne by the citizens of said counties, whose lands are | 


taxable; and 

Whereas the draining of said lands and the straightening of the 
channel of the Deep Fork River through said counties, as aforesaid, 
would result largely to the benefit of the said Indians, whose lands 
are nontaxable: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa (the senate concu herein), That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Congress of the United States be, and the same are hereby, 
petitioned and memorialized to appropriate a sufficient fund from the 
reclamation fund and proceed with the work of straightening said 
Deep Fork River through the counties aforesaid; that a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to each of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. 

Adopted by the house of representatives February 4, 1910. 

Ben F. WItson, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the Senate February 8, 1910. 


: J. C. GRaHamM, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 





Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1910. 


On the bill (H. R. 21419) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia said: 

Mr. Speaker: I want to enter an earnest plea at this point 
in the consideration of this bill for more liberal treatment of 
the Rural Free-Delivery Service and for better pay to the 
letter carriers in that branch of the service. The Rural Free- 
Delivery letter carriers are too poorly paid, and are grossly 
a against in making appropriations for the postal 
service, 

This branch of the service has been in operation about thir- 
teen years. It has been given a thorough trial. It has “been 
weighed in the balances” and has not “been found wanting.” 
It has proven a great success, and has brought happiness and 








convenience to millions of American farm homes. The people 
residing in the country away from the post-oftices, who for- 
merly had to let their mail lie for days in a post-office until 
they could find time to go or send after it, now have it de- 
livered daily at their own doors. 

The people on the farms formerly had to wait several days to 
receive their nwewspapers, their magazines, and their church 
papers. Now they are enabled to get their reading matter 
daily. The daily papers, with market quotations and with the cur- 
rent news items fresh from the press, are delivered at the farm 
homes early in the same day. The “ gambler in farm products” 
is being exposed through the quotations and news items in the 
papers which the people are reading, and the farmer is able to 
protect himself, not wholly, but to an extent, against those 
“leeches” who have so long bled the very lifeblood out of the 
tillers of the soil. Powerful forces have been set into operation 
by a general awakening of the farmers, who are crying out 
against these “ fiendish Wall street gamblers.” 

I propose to speak on this subject at a later date, but in this 
connection it is pertinent for me to say the rural free-delivery 
service has greatly aided in this great warfare on the “ farm- 
product gamblers,” and is aiding in many other vital and much- 
needed reforms, because the people are able to promptly get 
their newspapers. They are reading and they are thinking, and 
they are making themselves heard and felt. The sun that has 
shone so brightly and with so much profit for these “ gamblers ” 
and with such great loss and injustice to the “ tillers of Ameri- 
can soil” is on the wane and will soon set. The Congress of 
the United States may delay a little while, but it will not delay 
long, for the voice of the American people, who love justice 
and fairness, is calling out clearly and sharply demanding that 
relief be given. ‘He who hesitates is lost,” for the farmers 
have suffered long and patiently, but now they mean business; 
and “ gambling in farm products” is doomed and must go. God 
speed the day when it will be suppressed forever. [Applause.] 

Gambling in any of its horrible forms is detestable, but gam- 
bling in farm and food products, instead of letting the natural 
law of supply and demand control, ‘s the most detestable of all. 
I for one am ready now to vote to ..ipe it from the face of the 
earth. The Representative who has an agricultural constituency 
will hardly be able to satisfactorily pacify the “ gentlemen on 
the farms,” unless he can show that he has raised his voice and 
used his vote here in all of these matters that are of such vital 
interest and importance to the farming element of the country. 

The extension and betterment of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service has been one of my “hobbies” since I have been in 
Congress. To use a slang expression, the rural routes have 
been my “long suit,” and I deeply regret that the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads has seen fit to be so par- 
simonious and stingy in dealing with this great branch of the 
service. I hope that an amendment for a larger appropriation 
for this branch of the service will be agreed to, and that in- 
stead of curtailing and crippling the rural service it will be 
extended and properly cared for. I have not a word to say 
against the city carriers. This is not a clash of interests, and 
they ought to get salaries commensurate with the services per- 
formed, but I do say that I never expect to vote for an increase 
for any branch of the postal service until the rural boys are 
properly provided for, and until the rural service is taken 
eare of. 

We now boast of a population of about 90,000,000, and of this 
vast population 67.1 per cent live in towns, villages, and in the 
country, while 32.9 per cent live in cities of 8,000 and over and 
enjoy the convenience of having their mail delivered at their 
door several times daily. I am told that in New York there 
are in parts of that great city as many as eight mail deliveries 
every day, and that in parts of the city the mail is delivered as 
late as 8 and 9 o'clock at night. 

Gentlemen, there are thousands upon thousands of farmers 
in this country who are not getting their mail twice a week 
because -the rural service has not been extended to them, and 
when we ask for a new route we are told that there are “no 
funds available.” That stale old ‘no funds available” has 
been handed to me for months—every time I have asked for a 
new rural route or asked to have a triweekly route converted 
into a daily delivery. 

These farmers contribute their share toward the country’s 
production and toward the expense of the Government, and it is 
wrong to make “ fish of one and fowl! of the other.” The people 
residing in the large cities are in close reach of the post-offices, 
and the question of mail deliveries is really not of so much con- 
cern or importance to them as it is to the man living on a farm 
several miles away from the post-office, yet the Postmaster- 
General in his recommendations would “give to them that al- 
ready have, and take from those who have not.” ‘This commit- 
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tee seems determined to carry out his recommendations, which 
mean that the already great conveniences now enjoyed by the 
people in the large cities of the country are to be added to and 
made even more convenient, while the “man with the hoe” is 
given a stone when he “ asked for bread.” 

It is not right, it can not be justified, and the Members of 
this House ought not to tolerate it. The people in the cities 
are not hogs; they do not want everything, and it is a mistaken 
idea if the Postmaster-General and this committee think they 
do. The business men and patriotic people of the cities realize 
that the “grass would grow in the streets of every city in the 
land” if the farms were shut down. They realize if we have 
great cities and cheaper living, we must have greater farms 
and more production. The idea that the farmer is the only 
one who is howling for and will be benefited by the extension 
of the rural service is an erroneous one. It is to the busi- 
ness interest of the country, and the whole world, that we have 
the very best possible mail service, both in the cities and in the 
country, and it is feeble statesmanship, indeed, that would lead 
to a discrimination against any branch of the postal service. 
(Applause. ] 

I had hoped to refer briefly to the huge and unnecessary 
deficit of $17,000,000 in the Post-Office Department, but I am 
afraid I will hardly have time. Briefly, I may say that the 
expenditures, by reason of the postal system of this country 
being prostituted by the Republican party for political ends 
and converted into more of a political organization than a postal 
system upon business and economic methods, are far in excess 
of the income. In round figures this year the income from all 
sources to the department is $203,500,000, while the expendi- 
tures are $221,000,000, the expenditures running away with the 
income by $17,000,000, causing, as usual, a huge deficit. 

I want to read here a table of statistics showing the income 
and expenditures of our postal system since 1881 to 1909, which 
is as follows: 


to 10 per cent of the total amount of mail matter that j; 
franked. There are 391 Representatives and 96 Senators, 
it will be seen that the amount each Senator or Representatiy, 
would cost the Government would be very small, 

The great bulk of franked mail sent out by Senators qj 
Representatives consists of vegetable seed, flower seed, far, 
bulletins, horse books, and other public documents issued 9nj 
intended for the people. Thus we find in certain quarters , 
disposition to economize again at the expense of the farmer 
The Agricultural Department is the farmers’ department, 1); 
God knows the appropriations made to sustain it are litt), 
enough, and if you cui off the free seeds, bulletins, books, anj 
other valuable things placed there for the farmers, or if yoy 
fix it so they can not be sent out to the farmers, you will hay. 
done a great hurt to the farming element of this country. 

So far as I am concerned, I propose to send to my constity. 
ents all that is issued here for them and placed to my credit 
for them as long as it is permitted by law, if I remain in Con. 
gress, and I hope I will, for another term, anyway. 

Do not understand me to favor an increase of the postage 
rate on reading matter. To the contrary, I am opposed to any 
such increase, for to increase it means that the cost of every 
paper and magazine which now enters the homes aud aids so 
much in the great cause of education would be increased to 
the reader. What we want to do, in my judgment, is to en. 
courage the people to read and educate themselves; then for 
heaven’s sake do not increase the cost of the “ fireside litera- 
ture.” Reduce it if you do anything. Let the Government 
quit competing with the printers of this country, which has 
proven a losing game for both the Government and the printers, 
and has resulted to the benefit of no one except those who really 
need no aid from Uncle Sam. Get cheaper rates from the 
transportation companies for handling the mails. Put more 
businesslike methods and economy and less politics and favor. 
itism into the postal system, and I am constrained to belicye 
you will see better results and no deficits. 

Until 1829 the Postmaster-General was not a Cabinet officer. 
There have been decidedly too many and too frequent changes 
in the heads of this important and expensive department. Note 
the changes since 1789. 


Postmasters-General. 





United States post-office statistics. 





Amount paid for— 


Fiscal saber ~ Revenue of ae er ag 

. | Of post-| of post | the depart-| of the = 8 
years.) offices. | routes. ment. partment. ee) Saas 
masters. mail 































a Under President— Postmaster-General. Year 
881 512 oe no $96,785,998 | $39,251,786 | $8,208,742 | gos LMT Ty 
W881....| 44,51 44,006 ,785, ,251, , 298,742 ,196,032 17 
1882_.-| 46,931 | 848,618 | 41,876,410 | 40,089,685 | 8.964.677 | 22'846,112 | Washington---.-----| @amuel Osgood..-.....-.--- Massachusetts. ..... oo 
198S....| 47,868 | 858,166 | 45,508,603 | 42,816,700} 10,319,491 | 23,067,323 Den caseeneeouee " xi...) 170 
1884....| 60,017 | 850,580 | 43,338,127 | 46,404,960] 11,288,83: | 25,859,816 DO nn nnncesc ene PS ee ocesrancey Wen nosencnnaces ; 
1986. 51,252 | 865,251 | 42,560,844 | 49,588,150 11,651 906 | 27,765,124 ee meapnatpaes a Seecuennaen 
1886....| 58,614 | 366, 43,948,493 | 60,830,435 | 11,848,1 27,553,239 ae a eet a seroma 
1887....| 66,157 | 878,142 | 48,837,610 | 52.301.678| 11.999.481 Se tah 700 Do..-----------= Giese Grange Connections. an ee---: 18 
1888....| 67,281 | 408,977 | 52,695,176 | 55,795,358 | 12,600,186 | 29,151,163 | Madison-.-----------/-= werner 5° 
1889... 58,909 | 416,159 | 66,175,611 | 61,376,847 | 18,171,882 | 81,403,359 DO cnc te aS ne aemnomanenees os 
1890....| 62,401 | 427,901 60,882,097 | 65,930,717 | 13,758,096 | 83,885,978 | Monroe.------ a 
1891....| 64,829 | 439,027 | 66,931,786 | 71,662,463 | 14,527,000| 36,805,621 peeenetteeae © eT. ote tae arenrennnen sees SS eereennaeremeen a 
1892....| 67,119 | 447,501 | 70,930,475 | 76,323,762 | 15,240,505 | 88,837,236 | J. Q. AGAMS..------j-— m7 a mnnmnnnnnn nfm nnn nnn nnn a 
1893... 8,408 | 458,832 | 75,896,983 | 61,074,104 | 15,868,021 | 41,170,054 | JAacKSOM-------------) | ey ys nennenennnn| TEN ane “a naeennnes 13 
1894... 69,805 | 454,746 | 75,080,479 | 84,824,414 | 15,899,700] 45,875,359 De ; 
1806... 70,064 | 456,026 76,983,128 86,790,172 | 16,079,508 | 46,336,326 | Van Buren..---------- Ls a. lL oo : 
1900....| 70,300 | 463,818 | $2,499,208 | 90,626,296 | 16,676,674 | 47,993,067 Do....- a cent | oo 
1897... 71,022 | 470,082} 82,605,462 | 4,077,242 | 16,917,621 | 49,918,193 | Harrison-.---------- Be rns | Ow FOrk.........- 
1898... 78,570 | 480,462 | 89,012,618 | 98,033,523 | 17,460,621 | 62,204,382 | Tyler----------------7- Gharles A. Wickliffe. 
1890....} 75,000 | 496,048 | 95,021,884 | 101,682,160 | 18,223,506 | 63,797,752 D0..-------00+00" ee ee 
1900... 76,688 | 600,982} 102,354,579 | 107,740,268 | 19,112,097 | 66,236,196 | Polk-.---------------| USVE @ AM B0 Nn «ncccncennneon a 
1901....| 76,945 | 611,808 | 111,631,198 | 115,554,920 | 19,949,514 | 68,151,210 | Taylor.-.------------) S20) CATE ownnnwnnnnnnnn come 
1902... 76,215 | 607,540 | 121,848,047 | 124,785,697 | 20,783,919 | 61,000,441 | Fillmore-.----------=| 0 Mt Ths Da Ae monn sanwwnnnn 1859 
1908...) 74,169 | 506,268 | 184,224,448 | 138,784, 21,681,724 | 65,186,715 Do... J =pbdl........... 33 
1904....| 71,131] 408,818 | 148,582,624 | 152,362,117 | 22,278,344 | 60,724,853 | Plerce..-------------4 4 SIGS  REAPDEN.---nnnnnnnn : 
1905_...| 68,131 | 486,805} 152,826,585 | 167,399,109 | 22,748,342 | 72,756,392 | Buchanal.----------) G60 Ow rn eneacenane a4 
1906_. 65,600 | 478,711 | 167,982,782 178,449,778 | 28,548,988 | 75,981,551 DO .cccccowsccoces) Bees een Tetmoomnereeece oe 
1907. 62,668 | 468,408 | 183,585,005 | 190,238,288 | 24,575,606 | 80,400,767 |  __ D0-.------0n--~~~| SEOTRENO UR = nnn www ween ee A a= ane anwnennn- . 
1908....| 61,158 | 450,788 | 191,478,663 | 208,351,886 | 25,509,397 | 81,157,720 | Lincoln..-.----------/ SAOMSSOMSLY Nah. -nnnwnncn) ery and.........-- ~ 
1909....| 60,144 | 448,618 | 208,562,883 | 221,004,102 | 26,500,808 | &3,760,019 | __D0.--------------/ W MMA MEDNISON.......-----) WHMO--.~------0----- [ 
; W. Randall....... Wisconsin..........: 
Of the whole number of post-offices at the close of the fiscal year, John A. J. Oresswell........) Maryland........... } 
Tune SV, 1909, 7, were presidential offices and 52,944 were fourth- ames W. Marshall..........| Virginia............. 1874 
class offices. Marshall Jewell..............| Connecticut......._. 74 
The number of pieces of postal matter of all kinds which James N. Tyner.............j Indiana............. 76 
through the mails of the United States in the fiscal year 1 was 7 
13,173,840,329. The annual aggregate number of letters 13980 
t the post-offices of the world may be estimated at 30,000,000,000, 1881 
and of newspapers, 15,000,000,000. I 
l 


This is the people’s money, and they have a right to know 
all about it and how it is being used. So we see from the fig- 
ures I have just read that deficits are nothing unusual in the 
Post-Office Department, especially when the Republicans are in 
power. 

Many reasons have been advanced for this huge deficit. Be- 
cause an effort is being made to increase postage rates on 
papers and magazines some of the dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies have been eager to find some reason to assign, and 
some of the more unscrupulous have assigned the congressional 
franking privilege as a reason, when, in point of fact, the mail 
franked by all Senators and Representatives will not amount 
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What better can we expect unless we keep a man at the head 
of this department long enough to accomplish something? A 
new Postmaster-General every year or two, and with every 
new one a new system, with a lot of experiments and friends 
to be taken care of at the expense of the American people and 
usually to the detriment of the service. I must not speak fur- 
ther on this line, but must return to the rural free-delivery 
pranch of the service, for it is that branch I am especially in- 
terested in just now. 

There were 3,376 petitions for Rural Delivery Service filed 
during the past fiscal year, of which 2,108 have been accepted 
for investigation, and 361 are still under consideration. 

I am informed that on account of the “ cheese-paring ” policy 
of the Government toward this useful and important branch of 
the postal service, in answer to requests for the establishment of 
routes, such letters as this have furnished the reply: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
FourtH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, February 8, 1910. 
Hon. CuHarLes G. EpDWARDs, 
House of Representatives. 

Srr: The department is in receipt of your communication of the 5th 
instant, transmitti a letter from Hon. Elisha Rogers, requesting 
information relative to the status of the petition recently submitted for 
the establishment of a rural route from Daisy, Tattnall County, Ga. 

In reply, you are advised that the petition in question has received 
the customary preliminary examination in this office and has been found 
to contain sufficient merit to warrant investigation by an inspector, but 
owing to the existing condition of the finances of the Government and 


the consequent necessity for strict ecor »my in all branches of the public 


service the installation of rural delivery is being deferred for the 
present. 


However, this petition has been filed for future consideration. 
Very respectfully, 
P. V. De Graw, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 

From the Rural Free Delivery News I find that— 

On June 30, 1909, the service was in operation on 40,628 routes, and 
40,499 carriers were employed. On 66 
weekly, an increase of 8 as compared with the previous year. 

During the year 1,415 new routes were established; 4 routes dis- 
continued prior thereto were reestablished; and 68 routes were discon- 
tinued, leaving the net increase in the number of routes_in operation 
1,351. The number of new routes established is 257 le$s than were 
established during the previous fiscal year. 

The service has been growing and flourishing. It is popular 
with the people because it is a great blessing to those living in 
the country. 


In the thirteen years of its existence it shows the following 
growth: 











Appropria- Expendi- Increase in 

Fiseal year. tion. ture. expenditure. 
1807 . .ncccncacscseseccoscce. $10,000 GE Iecisccinsniacein 
1908... .costadienebaecwcccecce 50,250 80,241 $35,401 
DD ..csattiiinnakdcancce 150,082 150,012 99,771 
19D... .ccenanacovenceccecocs 450,000 420,433 270,421 
1908... cddnddinintéccscce. 1,750,796 1,750,321 1,329,888 
1968... .catebaebddéasccees. 4,089,075 4,089,041 2,338,720 
1908... cccasadeceedecececcocs 8,580,364 8,051,599 3,962,558 
eS ae 12,926,905 12,645,275 4,598,676 
SS 21,116,600 20,864 , 885 8,219,610 
1908 ...cascllitledstes«sce 25,828,300 25,011 ,625 4,146,740 
LET cn nnamplinentsnisbinccce 28 , 200,000 26,661,555 1,649,930 
, 34,900,000 34,371,989 7,710,384 
1000... wenden Peadabatcccsos 35,673,000 35, 661,034 1,239,095 








It is said that the Rural Free-Delivery Service has added over 
a billion dollars to the values of the farms of this country. Is 
this not a substantial return for the Government's expenditures 
in this regard? 


I read again from the Rural Free Delivery News: 


During the past yo 2,526 pentgnatiens of carriers were accepted, 
which is 19 per cen ter than the number accepted during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; whereas there was a decrease in the number o: 
resignations from the year ended June 30, 1907. However, the num- 
ber of carriers resigning is only 6 per cent of the number of carriers 
in the service June 30, 1909. Two hundred and three carriers were 
separated from the service by death. Out of 40,499 carriers only 175 
were dismissed cause, which is an increase of but 10 over the 
number the previous fiscal year. Of the carriers dismissed, 36 
were for embezzlement of funds and 35 for intoxication. 

It is recommended that section 3869 of the Revised Statutes be so 
amended as to include rural carriers. This provides for the punish- 
ment of any pereee who willfully and maliciousiy assaults any letter 
carrier when uniform while engaged on his route in the discharge of 
his as a letter carrier. It has been held in some jurisdictions 
that act, being passed before the institution of rural delivery serv- 
ice, does con te rural carriers. It is, therefore, possible to 

— ting a rural letter carrier only under section 3995 
and 


punish 
of the eaten, which vides for the punishment of person 
sh hari erie gbatract os tan panaity tele es of the 
or carrier e same, the much less 
than in the case of assault upon a letter carrier. 5 
Thus it will be seen that the rural letter carriers are quite 


an army of men, battling in the interest of a good cause. They 
are laboring in a cause that makes for material development 


routes the service was tri- | 


| work of agricultural 


and is of inestimable value and convenience to the rural popula- 
tion of this country. 

Speaking of land values, I beg to read the following from 
the Statesboro News: 


BULLOCH COUNTY LANDS IN DEMAND. 


A letter from one of the largest manufacturing institutions in Co- 
lumbus, Ga., received here by one of our banks asks about the price 
of farming lands in the vicinity of Statesboro. They want to know how 
much is for sale and what it could be bought for. They intimate a 
desire to move a colony of western Georgia farmers to this favored 
section. Bulloch County lands stand ace high all over the country. 
The fame of this county has reached the outermost corners of the globe, 
and the morning of her future is only dawning. 

Do not understand me to state that rural routes have done 
this, but I do state that rural routes and soil surveys are doing 
their part in helping to bring about this result. Bulloch is 
an exceptionally fine county; she has a great number of rural 
routes, and I have recently secured for her a soil survey, which 
is now being made, and which will prove a great blessing to 
the people of that county and help to add to land values there. 

The cry is, “‘ Back to the farm.” Listen to these words from 
one of the great magazines of the country: 

With the American soil pouring forth its wealth at the rate of 
$8,700,000,000 a year, we may look for a rush back to the farms. This 
soil is paying better than gold mines, Secretary Wilson shows, and 
hence the return of people from the cities to the country is liable to re- 
semble a rush to a newly opened gold field. ‘Thirty billion dollars is 
to-day the estimated worth of America’s 7,000,000 farms. 

It was when farm products were so cheap that it was difficult to dig a 
living from the earth that people began to desert the farms for the 
city shops and offices. That was in the days when Kansans used to burn 
their corn for fuel because coal cost.more than they could get for their 
corn; when piles of grain and other products of the field and garden 
lay spoiling on the ground as the result of overproduction and no mar- 
ket. And the migration to the cities kept up, and the Nation's popu- 
lation kept on increasing, until now the reverse conditions are true. 
Instead of overproduction there is a shortage in all kinds of food 
supplies. 

What are we doing to help build up the farming interest of 
| this country? We are by no means doing what ought to be done, 
| You Republicans waste millions of the people’s money in army 
| and navy appropriations, preparing for war and building large 
| battle ships, when there is no war and no need for it; and you 

are “niggardly stingy” and suffer from acute attacks of 

“economyitis"’ as soon as items are reached that will really 

help the people, like the Rural Free-Delivery Service and the 

Agricultural Department, that is carrying on such a grand 
education and material development 
throughout the country. It is wrong. It is wrong, and those 
of us who are really in earnest in this matter propose to let the 
people at home know who their friends are up here. [Applause.] 

The Rural Free Delivery News sent me a compiled statement 
showing the average net earnings for six months, which is as 
follows: 

Statement showing the average net earnings of rural letter carriers, 
after providing and maintaining the equipment necessary for the per- 
formance of their duties, for six months ending December 31, 1909. 
Compiled from erpense statements furnished by carriers in practically 
every congressional district in which Rural Delivery Service is in 

















operation. 
} 
| Net earn- | Average 
State. |ings for six per 

months. month, 

} 
AlabamB. .........-.-----------2-eceeeee- 2-2 2-2-22eec0e: $188 .00 $2900 
al caeniacerialdadelneincisinenniendeannieneniintaned | 177.08 29 5] 
California. .........2-2 22.2 ccccccccccceoece ss -oeecceecccees | 234.76 29.13 
QOoletade..... 2.22... 2 oe nec ew enn e--- 2 222-220 on | 258.28 43.05 
Connecticut... ........-.--------------000-----0---------00- 137 86 22.97 
a 39.69 6.62 
Geoorgis...-...- 2-22.22 2 oo oon ee enon nn ene e ecco sneer ccseeecee 184.79 30.79 
OO 230.30 38.38 
TMmO8S . . 2.2 nc nce ccc c ccc cece cs cece cee cco ccecocceesscee 220.00 26.00 
a 207 .00 34.50 
TOW... 22222222 cc ccc ceen eens ccc eccceccocee- acaeceseccee 185.00 | 31.00 
Kentucky ...-..22 2-0 oon no oe 2 === -- 206 | 3 34.39 
TOMIOE, co ccc cnccceccescescccccccesscccecccccccccccccoccces 204.00 34.00 
PIN soo ccedenccceseccceconcnseceseesewece concno ces coe | 180.10 25.02 
Mississippl............---222---202ceee ee eee 22-220 - 2 ee ones | 169.00 28.15 
i ah ientninseneniaensbnmedinnanes counscamesioel 237.50 39.59 
Maine. . ..2c22c0c noice n cece ncn cece cee n eens ese es ccccecse | 195 .20 23.00 
ee 143.00 24.00 
Massachusetts... ... . ..2.2 2-2-2200 n neon eee e eee eeneeccceee 163.25 27.20 
Michigan... .....22.-20c.cce cc ccc cece ee eneeee enn nnnnnn none | 190.40 22.00 
Minnesota... .... ~~ -- onc en cnn nce c nese ee nen eecceccecess 207 .40 25.00 
Missouri_.------------------ senenl 176.17 248 
New Hampshire-_------------------ ; 188.80 31 47 
New Jersey 175.49 29.25 
North Carolina | 167.00 2800 
North Dakota-.--.. } 166.00 27.66 
Nebraska..._..................--...- 254.80 42.46 
New York....-- 203.74 33.95 
Ohfio............~-. 244.70 40.78 
Oklahoma...-. 181.86 90.31 
Qregoa..........~ 171.06 28.51 
Pennsylvania..... 211.56 35.26 
South Carolina. 177.5 29.58 
South Dakots......c.ccccccccccceccoccccccceee 167.00 28.00 











Statement showing the average net earnings of rural letter carrters, 
etc.—Continued. 















eS $180.00 $30.00 
Weccceucceccoccccsccccccoscescccccocowccccccccocecccs 177.90 29.66 
240.31 40.06 
paecwoosescccescoscssoccoveccossowccecososcosencoy 178.00 29.00 
178.34 30.00 
wcccccccocncccccosocccccocovccescecssccccscceccce 205.08 34.16 
136.42 22.74 
Aden RENIN ARSENE CSCeSSSRISaPe 223.25 87.20 

> eececeeseewssuscccesesccocccomsessassnccesss -00 


Number of changes in the carrier service: 


CRI TI eccrcsaneenenenanesinabenenemestatncrenencncnaninnrepennonnmaninatnanaat 484 
December, 1968 ..cn cc cawennccecneneceessnenasapesawenasas 
Emerenss (40 pee cttt) .0<ncnnnncnwcencncsecsesenensaes 160 


We sce from this that the average net salary paid to these 
men is only $31.50 per month. They are, as a whole, a fine set 
of men, competent and worthy. Yet they are paid at a rate 
that is nothing like adequate or respectable. They work every 
working day. Prices of living are high. They go in all kinds 
of weather and over all kinds of roads performing important 
work, delivering the mails to the country people, and are mis- 
erably paid. We need good men in all branches of the Govern- 
ment. We need good men in this service, but the result will be, 
unless there is an increase in the salaries of these rural car- 
riers, that the better men will go into work at which they can 
make a living and cheap and unfit men will be put into the 
service, which will mean its failure and abolishment. 

Many statements from carriers in my district have been re- 
ferred to me, and in answer to those appeals and in answer to 
the appeals from the farmers and business men of my district 
I answer “I am here at the post of my duty, doing my best for 
what I think is right and best for the people of the country.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are 117 rural routes in the First Con- 
gressional District of Georgia, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and those 117 routes cover about 2,796 miles. 

There are served through these routes in my district approxi- 
mately 47,385 persons. It is not so much for the rural carriers 
on these 117 routes that I have spoken to-day, but it is for the 
service generally, and for those 47,385 constituents of mine, who 
are blessed with the convenience of the rural service and do 
not want to see it injured, They have tried it and would not be 
without it for anything In the world. It is not so much for 
these 47,385. persons that I have spoken to-day, for they have 
the service and want to see it maintained efficiently; but, gen- 
tlemen, it is for many thousands more of my constituents who 
have not the convenience of having the mail delivered daily at 
their doors for whom I am now pleading. They, too, want this 
service, They have been waitiv-. ‘or it, and they ought to 
have it. 

While this is a good showing for my district, still, gentlemen, 
I shall not be content with it. I shall not stop working for 
“routes, and more routes,” in my district until every country 
home, no matter how humble, shall have its mail delivered daily 
at its door. To do this, it will take money. How can we get it, 
and how can we afford it? Cut down the wasteful millions 
that are spent for naught, except for pomp and glory; stop 
building Dreadnoughts, and parading around the world just 
to show our large battle ships, at a cost of millions, and spend 
the people’s money for things that will benefit the masses and 
help to build up our great common country. [Applause.] 


Rural Letter Carriers. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 8, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 21419) making appropriations for the service of 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, = 
for other purposes. 


Mr. SISSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: Justice and fairness on the part of this Gov- 
ernment in the treatment of its employees is absolutely essen- 
tial to establish proper respect for the Government. All em- 
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ployees in the same department of Government, doing the s9:). 
service for the Government, should be treated alike. To pay 
one salary to one employee and another salary to another en. 
ployee doing the same service, can not be successfully defendog 
on any ground. To pay a letter carrier in the city $100 pe; 
month and every necessary equipment furnished him by the 
Government, and then to only pay a letter carrier in the coun. 
try a maximum of $75 per month and require him to inyes 
from $250 to $400 in equipments, and, in addition to this, py, 
feed for his team, to keep his vehicles and harness in rep:ir, 
and to wear them out in a few years and have to reinvest | 


ALi 


ought to be done: Reduce the cit, 

$75 per month or raise the rural car- 
rier’s salary to that of the city carrier. If Congress is com- 
mitted to the salary of the city carrier and can not get awa, 
from it, then there will be no quiet in the postal department 
until the salary of the rural carrier is raised. 

With the light before me, I will vote to fix both the city 
and the rural carriers’ salary at $75 per month. If those in this 
House and in the Senate who represent the city are unwilliny 
to pay the rural carrier the salary which the city carriers now 
get, then they, of course, will, in the interest of economy, jus- 
tice, fairness, truth, and honesty, vote for the bill which I wil! 
introduce to fix the salary of the city and the rural carriers 
at the same figure—$75 per month. If Congress differs with me 
on this proposition and thinks that city carriers are not paid 
too much, wil’. you have the courage to give us a record vote 
and let the country judge your record? Let the people judze 
of your actions as individuals, not as a body or as a party. If 
you will give us a recerd vote in the House on this proposition, 
you that have country districts that vote against the proposed 
increase in the rural carrier’s salary will, to be consistent, vote 
to decrease the city carrier’s salary when that proposition 
comes up. Those of you from the city who think that your 
carrier’s salary is not too high will be fair enough to admit 
that the rural carrier’s demand is just. You say that it costs 
more to live in the city. Suppose we admit that. Then you 
will admit that horses cost money; they die and get old. You 
will admit that horses have to be fed, and that that costs 
money. You will admit that vehicles and harness cost moncy; 
that they break down, wear out, and have to be repaired and 
finally replaced. 

Then, those of us who are friends of the rural carrier can 
admit that it costs $25 or $30 more to live in the city than it does 
to live in the country, but you must admit that the additional 
burden in equipment and feed on the rural carrier equals and 
exceeds the higher cost of living in the city. But our conten- 
tion is stronger still. Many of our rural carriers live in the 
cities alongside of the city carriers and the rural carrier so 
situated is doubly unfortunate. He bears the burden of al! 
rural carriers in cost and expense of equipment and in addition 
thereto the extra expense of living in town. 

It is contended by some that we can get the rural carriers 
that we need at the present salary. But this is neither argi- 
ment nor answer. You could get all of the city carriers that 
you need for $75 per month, and on the same basis of reasoninz 
you will be compelled to reduce the city carriers’ salary. ‘he 
argument carries you to the logical and final conclusion that ‘‘ 
you act the part of good business men, you should at o: 
change the whole mail system and let it out by con- 
tract to the lowest bidder. The city mail and the country m:i! 
would be carried vastly cheaper, because you could get men w!) 
would be glad to get the jobs at less salary. This reasonin: 

would cut our salaries “ half in two;” for 
good men as we are who would come to Con- 


letter carrier’s sulary to 
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cutting down war expenses. But war expenses benefit the 
trust, powder trust, beef trust, ship trust, and the con- 
tractors. This Republican organization, owned body and soul 
py those great trusts, can not get away from their masters. 
It must stand by them. They put up campaign funds. They 
puy presidential elections. So you see no reduction in these 
items. These political obligations must be met or the Repub- 
lican tion gets no more campaign funds. Past obli- 
gations must be paid to them out of the people’s Treasury and 
promises for future aid must be made. Look how the trust is 
fed out of the Treasury now. Hight years of cost of army and 
navy im tely the Spanish war, in round num- 
That is for 1890-1898, which last date 
The last eight years, 1902—1910, soar 
or a net increase over the period prior to 

the Spanish war of over $1,072,000,000; that is to say, 335 per 
last eight years over those preceding the 


by 
steel 


It has been estimated that if this vast sum was invested at 4 
per cent that it would support forever a city of 200,000 popula- 
tion, allowing $1,000 to each family, and estimating that the 
city would contain 42,880 families. It is also true that it is 
more than three times the estimated cost of the Panama Canal, 
including cost of purchase. It is also stated in another way, 
which will give an idea of the enormous burden, “It is $60 
for each and every family in the United States.” To state it 
still another way, tt is 13 per cent of all the wages paid to labor 
in the United States. That is to say, if a man earns $600 per 
year he pays $8 of his earning each year to a battle ship. It 
is half as much as the four years’ civil war cost. That is, dur- 
ing eight years of profound peace, each year of army and navy 
expense cost half as much per year as the most gigantic civil 
war of the century. This much money spent on rural service 
would give every farmer in the country his mail twice a day 
and free of all postage and pay the rural carrier $100 per 
month, and then have many millions left over. These jingoists 
who are prating about a big army and a big navy will ridicule 
those of us who believe in saving these millions, all of which is 
spent in loodshed. 


oF Oo MO Rg A dee 


t preparing for b When we advoct:e a sane 
policy, and plead to divert some of this blood money from the 
and spend it for “ productive, humane, anc enlightened 


purposes,” which help develop our soil, rivers, and harbors, and 
: build postal roads and post-office buildings, and thus be of last- 
: ing benefit to the people who pay the taxes, but we plead in 


vain. 
1 The trusts at home and abroad that are interested in the war 
5 propaganda and fill our ears full of the preparation of war by 
l other nations are doing the same thing in those other nations 
1 by to our preparation for war, and are thus causing 
\- all of these colossal expenditures on the armies and navies of 
e all the nations, and are thus leading them into bankruptcy, not 
0 for the safety of the nation, but for their own selfish benefit. 


i The burdens of the people grow heavier and heavier and the 


n eS trusts get richer and more powerful, but this must go on to 
secure the money for the trusts, who in turn finance the cam- 
3 paign for the Republican party, and the Executive as well as 
I- the Republican majority in Congress stand helpless, bound hand 
t and foot to do their bidding. They dare not refuse. Is it not 
g time that the great American public, strong, virile, honest, in- 
e telligent, and brave, should demand a return to business meth- 
if ods, simple, economical Democratic methods of conducting this 
e Republic, and spend less for war and more for peace and teach 
\- the nations of the earth to cultivate friendly intercourse? But 
il there is another cause for our present helpless condition. My 
0 colleague from Indiana [Mr. Cuttor] has called the attention 
g of the House to a very remarkable extravagance in the War 
I Department. He shows that more than twice as much was paid 
0 the railroads from 1899 down to and including 1909 for trans- 
ig porting men and supplies than was paid to all of the enlisted 
ll men. He shows that $125,799,234.25 was paid to the men in 
d- service and $260,186,271.37 was paid to the railroads out of the 
Trea . Thus the railroads get more than twice as much out 
ie of the t as does the whole standing army, nearly 
r- 80,000 men. This is an astounding statement, yet it is borne 
nt out by the records. In addition to this sum, the railroads get 
to for —o mails $46,625,000 for 1910 and will get $46,620,- 
rt 000 in and in addition to this will get in 1910 the sum of 
ay $4,800,000 on cars in which to haul the mail. 
10 Now, may I not ask why not economize here some? The 
ch that this enormous is not disturbed may be occa- 


reason pay 
sioned by reason of the fact that the railroads also put up cam- 
n- paign funds and secure votes for the Republican party. We 
notice, in passing another sample of Republican economy, that 
hen President Taft was inaugurated the salary of the Prest- 


a 





dent had just been increased to $75,000 from $50,000. This 
Congress added $25,000 for traveling expenses. Then $25,000 
more for automobiles, and, in all, for vehicles, stables, etc., 
$35,000; furnishings and drapery for the White House, $15,000; 
contingent funds, $25,000; funds for White House and stables, 
$6,000; repairs on greenhouse, $9,000; lighting White House 


grounds, $19,000; secretaries and clerks, $69,920; and so forth. 


The items foot up so far as is known nearly one-third of a million 
dollars. So the head of this economical administration will 
cost his first year more than any other Executive the Govern- 
ment ever had. Is this a good example to set? How can he 
call a halt on the army and navy or any other department when 
his own is increased to such an extent? So an investigation of 
the whole service will show that extravagance is run mad. Yet 
the rural carriers, whose highest salary is only $75 per month, 
and out of this he must buy his horse, buggy, harness, and feed 
for his horse, so he can not possibly save for his personal serv- 
ices more than $45 per month, and out of this he must pay his 
own and his family’s expenses, yet he is neglected and his 
cause fails to reach the Republican machine and he gets no 
relief from the committee. He is paid about half of what 
others in other portions of the service get. So in all fairness 
we must either reduce the salaries all along the line or raise 
the rural carrier’s pay. 


Bradstreet’s Report Not a Prospectus of the Business Condi- 
tions and Failures for the Year 1909. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In THe House or RepreseNTATIvEs, 
Tuesday, March 8, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 21419) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. WEISSE said: 


Mr. Speaker: I submit the following data taken from Brad- 
street’s report for 1909: 


FAILURES AND THEIR CAUSES. 


For many years past Bradstreet’s has published weekly, monthly, and 
yearly the results derived from and the lessons taught by its statistics 
of commercial failures, the aim being to supply the business community 
with necessary, if not always palatable, information regarding what 
have been termed the decrees of the courts of last resort in the business 
world. In bringing together this vast mass of information many valu- 
able data regarding the impelling causes of these trade disasters have 
been compiled and published for the benefit of those who are willing 
to learn from and ps by the experience of others. 

Bradstreet’s publications along these lines have not, as already inti! 
mated, been confined to mere enumerations of the casualties in business, 
the volume of loss created thereby, and the amounts realized in the form 
of salvage in assets. It has been sought to draw meaning from these 
statistics to the end that lessons valuable to those surviving may be 
learned, and that the experiences gained may be of value to those em 
barking in new business enterprises. Aside from indicating the ri 
or fall in the business barometer there has been shown the proportion 
of those in business failing pe and from this has been evolved 
what is now universally known as Bradstreet’s business mortality table 
In addition, however, examination of the mass of failure statistics has 
made it possible to go Into the underlying causes of business failure, 
with the result of evolving some very interesting information as to the 
influences governing success or failure in commercial operations. For 
instance, investigations by Bradstreet’s over a period of years have 
jJemonstrated that tendencies present within the individual himself are 
largely responsible for four-fifths of all business failures, the remaining 
one-fifth being due to extraneous conditions over which he has little, 
if any, control. It has also been brought out that the amount of capital 
employed bears a direct relation to the success or failure of the indi 
yidual traders, those with limited resources having the smallest chance 
of survival, as attested by the preponderance of the number having 
very low, any, ratings at the time of failure. In the accompanying 
article the statistics of the failures themselves, the aggregate assets and 
Habititi and the business mortality or death rate have been brought 
down to date, as have also the compilations of the causes of failure, the 
capital employed, the ratings assigned, and the Ifabilities of those fail- 
ing. In order that the reader may be fully conversant with the subject 
at hand, attention is directed to a few leading facts, some of them 
already published, regarding the failure records of the “year of re- 

very,” 1909. 
ra lure returns for the year 1909, briefly summarized, mark the im- 
provement shown in all lines of finance, trade, and industry, as com- 

ared with 1908, in one-sixth fewer failures; one-half reduction in 
fabilities; the smallest proportion of assets to liabilities reported for 
seven years past; a record number of new enterprises started, and a 
smaller commercial death rate than in all but six of the past twenty- 
eight years. In fact, the returns showed very notable progress toward 
a return to the normal in general business, the more so since it is only 
two years since a most severe financial depression spread over the 
country. For the calendar year 1909 the final revised returns com- 











piled by The Bradstreet Company show only 11,845 failures occurring, 
with total liabilities of $140,687,881 and assets of $69,262,373. There 
is here indicated a decrease of 15.6 - cent in number from 1908, but 
an increase of 15.3 per cent over 1907, of 26 per cent over 1906, hitherto 
the best year as regards failures for a generation past, and an increase 
of 13.7 per cent over the depressed year 1904. There were, in fact, 
more failures in 1909 than in any prior year except 1908, back to 
1897. As to liabilities, it might, however, noted that there was a 
decrease of 52 per cent from 1908, and of 63 per cent from the financial- 
panic year 1907, but an increase of 10 per cent as compared with 1906. 
aneenntes with the depressed year 1904, a decrease is shown of 2 per 
cent. 

It should be noted here that every section of country or group of 
States showed fewer failures and smaller liabilities in 1909 than in 
1908. The heaviest reductions in numbers were in the Middle and 
Northwestern States—20 per cent in each case—while the far West 
showed a decrease of 18 = cent. The reduction at the South was 13 
per cent; in the central West 11 per cent, and in New Bngland 4 per 
cent. These figures would seem to indicate a Pa of the strain 
in the case of the New England States; and the same is true as to 
liabilities, which showed a falling off of only 16 r cent in New 
England as against decreases of 64 per cent in the Middle States, 59 

r cent in the Northwest, 42 per cent in the Territories, 45 per cent in 
he far West and central West, and 36 per cent in the South. 

The proportion of assets to liabilities in 1909 was only 49.2 per 
eent; in other words, slightly less than 50 cents on the dollar would 
appear to have been reali on the liabilities, as opposed to nearl 
57 certs realized in 1908, 75 cents in 1907, and 50 cents in 1906. 
These figures naturally point to two things: One, that the failures 
brought about in 1909 revealed less financial strain than in 1908 or 
1907; and the other, that the same failures had \ more pronounced 
character than those in any but six of the past twenty-eight years. 

The statistics of the number of new concerns entering into business 
life and the proportion of those failing point alike to an optimistic 
feeling existing throughout the year and to a sharp reduction in the 
annual business death rate. Thus, the number in business in 1909 was 
1,543,444, an increase of 55,631, or 3.7 per cent. This is the largest 
number of new enterprises shown to have been started in one year 
since these returns were first formulated, and the percentage of gain 
in the number has not been —— in recent years. ‘These returns, 
taken in conjunction with the lessened number of failures, show that 
the business death rate for the year was only seventy-six hundredths of 
1 per cent, as against ninety-four hundredths of 1 per cent in 1908 
seventy hundredths of 1 per cent in 1907, and sixty-six hundredths of 
i per cent in 1906, the year of lowest recorded proportion of this kind. 
There would seem to be lack of evidence here that the large accretion 
yearly in the number of those in business is bringing with it a cor- 
responding gain in the influences which result in failure. 

In this connection it may be recalled that for many years past Brad- 
street’s has observed what might be termed a progressive fall in the 
annual business death rate. his held — generally speaking, even 
in 1907 and 1908, because these years showed vy a trifling increase 
in the mortality percentage, despite the fact that they were both years 
of stress. Certainly, neither year—1907, with a percentage of seventy 
hundredths, or 1908, with a percentage of ninety-four hundredths— 
showed as large a proportionate death rate as in the year 1896, when 
the rate was 1.40 per cent, or in 1893, when it was 1.46 per cent. As 
to this, of course, several suggestions may be made. It will hardly be 
claimed that the 1907-8 depression, which was, in a broad sense, 
a financial disturbance, was as aeute as were the troubles of 1893 or 
1896. Then, again, extensions of time and compromises were effective 
in 1907, 1908, and 1909 to an extent unknown in earlier years. Still, 
there are some rather more general causes probably in operation which 
tend to reduce the number of business ventures that result in failure. 
One is, that with the relatively greater enlargement of the number in 
business, a permanent lowering of the business death rate is takin 
place. Another is, that improved credit-agency reporting is follow 
by conservative credit granting, and this must be given due weight, 
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must fail of its purpose if the imgrovements alone 
to be credited with making commercial life safer 2nj 

In this connection the suggestion ie in these columns jp 
previous years meg Can be a viz, that these and other jp. 
roved conditions business world may be de led on to make 
or a constantly lower commercial death rate, just as discoveries jp 
science, in medicine, and in surgery have accomplished a reduction jp 
human ai Whatever the cause, iowever, the fact that the 
annual commercial death rate in years like 1909, 1908, and 1907 wa; 
less than 1 per cent, and has never been above 14 per cent in any yea; 
= iscredits the tradition that the larger number of person; 
entering business ultimately fail. 


A FAILURE DEFINED. 


Here it should be ted that Bradstreet’s definition of a con. 
mercial failure is that it must involve some loss to creditors of j:4j. 
viduals, firms, or corporations in legitimate mercantile o¢. 


Under this classification, . 


because publici 
this line are no 


longer. 


in : gee t spereuienal + such 
as physic awyers, and actors, as well as farmers, stock brokers. 
real estate dealers, and old bankruptcies passing — the Un ited 
States courcs, have no place. Any or all of the foregoing may be, i, 


fact are, dissociated from the ized commercial life of the country 
and are not included in Bradstreet’s fatlure data. On the other h.ini. 
it should be clearly borne in mind that these statistics do cover anj 
include all suspensions of banks and other strictly financial institut) ys. 
even if these suspensions B wns: only temporary. For these and othe: 
reasons, comparisons of commercial failure reports made u) by 
Bradstreet’s* with those issued by other concerns can not be properly 
made. Failures merely to succeed, without loss to creditors, are not 
—— in our data, because these are devoted to cases of insolvency 
alone. 


WHY MEN FAILED IN 1909. 


Many years of experience have shown that eight leading causes arg 
subjective and attributable to those who fail, while three others exert 
their influence from circumstances existing without the individual; 
themselves. These causes are grouped as follows: 


A.—Due to faults of those oie: Incompetence (irrespective of 
other causes) ; ae (without other we: yl lack of 
capital; unw granting of credits; speculation (outside regular busi. 


ness) ; neglect of business (due to doubtful habits) ; personal extrava. 
gance; fraudulent disposition of property. 

B.—Not due to faults of those failing: Specific conditions (is. 
— etc.) ; failure of others (of apparently solvent debtors); con- 
petition. 

In 1909, 81 per cent of the failures were attributed to the faults ot 
those failing, grouped under the above eight causes, as against 77.5 per 
cent in 1908, 81.1 per cent in 1907, and 79.7 per cent in 1906. The 
three causes classed as beyond the individual’s control accounted for 
19 ~~ cent, as against 22.5 per cent in 1908, 18.9 per cent in 1907, and 
20.3 per cent in 1906. There is here indicated ans a return 
to normal in 1909 as regards ae causes. In 1908, it wil! be 
remembered, the returns indicated the effects of the 1907 panic strain 
projected into the succeeding year, these effects not becoming visible, as 
regards the number of failures, until 1908, because of the occurrence of 
the trouble in the last quarter of 1907. Concerning liabilities, it might 
be noted that 72.5 per cent of the failure damage in 1909 was attributed 
to the faults of those failing, as against 62 per cent in 1908, 44.6 per 
cent in 1907, and 72.9 per cent in 1906. Causes outside of the indi- 
vidual’s control were responsible for 27.5 per cent of the liabilities in 
1909, as against 38 per cent in 1908, 55.4 per cent in 1907, and 27.1 

r cent in 1906. It will be recalled that very large suspensions in the 
ast quarter of 1907 swelled the egate of unliquidated indebtedness 
very largely, and to this cause is to ascribed the large increase in the 
percentage attributed to specific conditions, under which head panic 
strain and unsettlement naturally comes as a cause not within the 
power of the individual to aiter. 


Failures, assets, liabilities, and number in business in the United States yearly since 1881. 









Year. 





Number 





Per cent | Actual as-| Total lia- 
Number in | Per cent 
bilities business 





failures. 


































11,845 —15.6 ° 49.2 1,543,444 

14,04 +36.8 295.9 56.9 1,487, S13 

10,265 + 9.3 383.7 75.0 1,447,680 

9,385 — 5.9 127.2 50.0 1,401,085 

9,967 — 4.3 121.8 53.3 1,352,947 

10,417 + 6.5 143.6 52.7 1,307,746 

9,775 — 1.9 154.3 54.5 1,272,909 

9,973 — 6.3 50 105.5 47.7 1,238,973 

10,648 + 7.4 61. 130.1 46.9 1,201 ,862 

9,92 + 2.8 60.1 127.2 47.2 1,161,639 

9,642 —16.9 60.1 119.8 50.1 1,125,873 

11,615 —11.2 73.1 141.6 51.6 1,098,373 

13,083 —13.3 86.5 158.7 54.5 1,086,056 

15,004 +16.4 147.8 246.9 50.9 1,079,070 

12,958 + 1.8 87.6 158.7 = 65.2 1,053,633 

12,724 —17.9 &.2 151.5 54.9 1,047,974 
15,508 +51.0 231.5 382.1 60.6 1,050,014 46 
10,270 —17.1 54.7 108.6 50.3 1,085, 564 § 
12,394 +16.1 102.9 193.1 53.3 1,018,021 3 
10,673 — 9.0 92.7 175.0 52.9 989, 420 . 
11,719 +10.7 70.5 140.7 50.0 978,000 0 
10,587 + 9.7 61.9 120.2 52.0 955,000 10 
9,740 —7.8 64.6 130.6 50.0 933 ,000 04 
10,568 — 4.9 55.8 113.6 49.0 920,000 Db 
11,116 a 55.2 119.1 46.0 890,000 3 
11,620 +13.0 134.6 248.7 54.0 875,000 32 
10,299 +34.0 90. 175.9 52.0 855,000 20 
7,635 +28. 47. 93.2 51.0 820.000 8 
6,658 | 22 cinen ene 76.0 47.0 780,000 76 
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Lack of capital, as usual, looms up as the most notable single predis- 
osing cause of failure, the proportion last year being 34.5 per cent, as 
Pvainst $4.2 per cent in 1908, 37.1 per cent in 1907, and 35.9 per cent 


1906. The prevailing ease of money for which 1908 and 1909 were 
= table was responsible for the decrease in those two years as 
compared wi 901, a year of financial tensity. Incompetence, the 


1 

rominent cause, was responsible for 24.2 per cent of the 
at inst 21.6 eent in 1908, 22.6 per cent im 1907, and 
fa! 3 per cent in 1906. the next in order among the causes due 
+. the individual himself, accounted for 10.8 per cent of the failures, as 
azainst 11.5 per cent in 1908, 10.1 po cent in 1907, and 10 per cent in 
1906 Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this cause is the com- 
arative permanence of its nn through the years. It will be 
an by reference to the tables annexed that inexperience, with 4.9 per 
cont and neglect, with 3 per cent of the failures, were tly higher 
than in 1908, while unwise credits, with 1.9 per cent; speculation, with 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent, and extravagance, with nine-tenths of 1 per 
ig of the failures, figure less im the results than in 1908. Of the 
causes above the individual's control, speeifie conditions, with 15.3 per 
cent of the failures chargeable thereto, were more limited in their effects 
than im 1908, when the proportion was 18.9 per cent, or than in 1907, 
when 16.3 per cent was so charged. Failures of others, with 1.2 per 
cent of the failures, were less efficient as a cause than in 1908, while 
competition, which led to 25 per cent of the failures, was more injuri- 

ous than in either of the three preceding years. 

‘As regards liabilities, it is to be noted that lack of of occupies 
the foremost place, and to it is apportioned 28.6 per cent of the dam- 
age, comparing with 20.9 = cent due to incompetence and 20.2 per 
cent due to specific conditions. The latter cause was, however, far 
lower Im the scale tham in 1908, when 31.3 per cent was attributed to 
it. or in 1907, when 51.7 per cent, or more than half of the entire 
failure damage, was besed on this cause, which, as above explained, 
covers panic strain and disaster of any kind. Incompetence and lack 
of capital entailed more loss than in either 1908 or 1907. Fraud, 
the fourth cause in importance, as regards indebtedness, accounting for 
8.4 per cent of all the liabilities, was more hurtful to the interests of 
creditors than in 1908 or 1907, but not so damaging as in 1906. Taken 
as a whole, the percentages here given seem to bear witness of a near 
return to normal in the predisposing causes of failure and the unpaid 
losses arising therefrom. 

The returns as to capital employed, liabilities of and credit ratings 
assigned to those failing in the United States and Canada point to a 
wider distribution of failures among smaller traders than in recently 
preceding years. Th those ae a of $5,000 capital or less 
wecberel {2'333 out the 13,433 failing in the two caquntries, or 91.8 
per cent, as inst 90.2 per cent in 1908, 90 per cent in 1907, and 91.5 
per cent in 1 It is necessary, in fact, to go back to 1904 to find 
a larger tage. The credit-rating returns, too, show that the 
number of those failing possessed of very moderate or no credit rating 
was 95 per cent of all, as eae 91.3 per cent In 1908, 90.9.per cent in 
1907, and 96.5 per cent in 1906. Those rated in Good Credit numbered 
4.5 per cent of all those failing, as against 8 per cent im 1908, 7.9 per 


cent In 1907, and 8.8 eent in 1996. The percentage failing In 1909 

of good credit was, in fact, the smallest in many years, and 
the same is true also of those rated in very good or higher ¢redit. As 
regards the liabilfties of those failing, it is to be noted that 61.2 per 
cent owed less than $5,000, as against 57.3 per cent owing like amounts 


in 1908, while 38.8 per cent owed that much or over, as against 42.7 
per cent in 1908. These returns for 1909, as for 1908, indicate a closer 
wing of credit lines among the smaller traders. 


IN CANADA, 


Three-fourths of the 1,588 failures in Canada tn 1909 were due to 
the faults of those failing, while four-fifths of the liabilities belonged 
to the same division. As regards the number of failures, the propor 
tion is not materially different from 1908; but respecting the liabill 
ties, it is to be noted that the proportion was 79.9 per cent in 1909, 


against 86.8 per cent in 1908. Incompetence and lack of capital repre 
sent a smaller portion of the total number of the failures embraced 
in our data for 1909 than fell to them in 1908, while fraud, neglect, 


and competition were larger in their effects. Lack of capital remains 
the leading source of trouble, with specifie conditions second, and in- 
competence third. The first-mentioned cause produced 42 per cent of 
the failures and 43.3 per cent of the liabilities; the seeanel accounted 
for 22.4 per cent of the failures and 18.4 per cent of the liabilities, 
while to the third goes 15.7 per cent of the number and 17.5 per cent 
of the liabilities. Fraud, the fourth most detrimental cause, orig 
peoees 15 per cent of the failures and 5.9 per cent of the liabilities 
n . 

The information u which the foregoing data are based was pro- 
cured and distributed by the Bradstreet Company while acting in its 
cogetty as an authority through whose instrumentality eredit is not 
only determined, but fostered, and its extension promoted wherever 
commerce engages the activities of men. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the source of that information is the business community 
itself, without whose cooperation the results attained could not have 
been achieved ; and the nature and extent of that cooperation reflect in 
a striking way the confidence of the commercial community in the in- 
tegrity o ee of the institution, in the character of its adminis- 
tration, and in the discharge of the functions which have been assumed 
by it in relation to the business world. That confidence and that 
cooperation have grown with the growth of this organization itself in 
the more than half century of its existence, until the offices of the 
Bradstreet Company, once confined to a few large eastern cities of 
the United States, now extend not only throughout the territory of 
the great Republic, not omitting its latest acquisitions, in so far as 
they are commercially cognizable, but into the Dominion of Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, and other isignds, the United Kingdom, Australasia, and, 
through its association wiva the Institute W. Schimmelpfeng, through- 
out the entire continent of Europe. In a word, this institution exer 
cises its functions as a guardian of solvency and disseminator of com- 
mercial information wherever a condition of settled order marks the 
oom extension of the sphere of civilization, of law, and of commercial 
credit. 


Proportion of failures to those in business for the past four years. 





























Total United States............ 


Datel Tae States and Camae. ince. ccc cccccccceses<ccncencece-<un= 


‘to $50,000 lia- 


eee eeneee 


f 


Number in| Number | Number in| Number 
business 3 








1908. 1907. | 1906. 





; 
Number in| Number | Number in| Number 
business. | failing. | business. | failing. 
| 





884,139 3,383 | 372,517 


4,901 2.920 
1,332 118,291 1,314 | 115,485 | 1,261 
3,462 263,948 2.213} 260,207} 1,927 
2,452 408 , 435 1,874 | 300 S18 1,837 

763 166,624 697 | 168, 21 658 
1,195 88,835 668 | 87 023 653 

39 24,408 131 | 22,729 129 
14,044 | 1,447,680 10,266 | 1,401,985 | 9,285 
1,715 116,202 | 1,366 | bi2, 362 1,239 











15,759 1,568,888 | 11,630 1,514,347 | 10,624 





1988. 1902. 


Per | Num- 
cent. ber. 





Per 
cent. 


Per Num- 
cent. ber. 





10,508 | 1.4 
888 7.7 1,260; 11.8 1,064 


9,290} 86.6 9,906 89.5 





9.6 
106 9 174 1.6 90 


11,502 | 100 §= | 10,783 | 100 11,068 | 
7,281 | 62.8 | 6,817} 68.6 | 7,490 
4,311 | 87.2 | 3,96} 36.5 | 3,588 
8,143 | 27.1 | 2,787) 26 | 2,000) 24.4 


11,582 | 100 10,733 | 100 100 


m5) 63 | of! 6 | eel 5.3 
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Failures in the United States and Canada, classified according to credit ratings, to liabilities, and to capital employed—Continued. 





1908. 1902. 





Per | Num-| Pp; 
























































cent. | ber. 
LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO 
¥AILED—continued. 
Total with $50,000 to $100,000 lia- 
bilit yan see a tae 252 2.1 192 
Total with $100,000 to $500,000 
9 sathednaiadi paring 167 2.1 101 
Total with $500,000 liabilities 
OI aia Sea ae 20 3 10 
Total with $1,000,000 liabilities 
SN Gn iitiintcicititiematiin 8 1 6) 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED BY THOSE 
WHO FAILED. 
Total number failures, United 
* States and Canada.........__. 13,433 | 100 11,068 
Total with $5,000 capital cr less_} 12,333 90.1 | 10,289 
Total with over $5,000 and less 
wee BORER... ..ccatsiecotsiicton 809 - — 
Total with $20,000 and less than 
| ons 2 161 
Total with $50,000 and less than 
ae 54 - 
Total with $100,000 and less than 
or appeartoondten seamed = 7 39 
Total with $500,000 and over_... 1 3 
Total with $1,000,000 and over... 1 oO —— 
Business failures classified as to causes. 
EASTERN STATES. 
Number. Assets. Liabilit:~: 
Failures due to— aT —— 
1909. 1908. | 1907, 1906. 1909. 1908. 1906. 1909. 1908. 1907. 190¢ 
Incompetence..............- 162 155 206 218 $593 637 $494,213 $487,913 $545,065 | $1,208,297 | $1,259,860 | $1,157,374 | $1,143,402 
Inexperience................ 70 31 116 142 376,571 42,087 283,150 148,721 715, 642 109,096 422 481,271 
Lack of eapital............. 836 892 769 657 | 3,176,897 | 2,913,199 | 5,452,074 | 2,757,947 | 7,568,787 | 7,230,262 | 10,011,460) = 5,7%),471 
Unwise eredits............. 23 | 33 39 38 1,398,504 348,768 460 ,066 100,194 1,524,757 T74, 704 1, 498 2 
Failures of others......._. 3 8 13 15 55,660 74,777 892,012 504,529 487,615 135,374 1,480 ,875 92° 
— i csciblhamid ~ 6 9 7 255 , 859 12,924 32,100 5,100 597,344 59,528 74,089 
Selsd tallidtasainmadince 33 21 20 18 200,098 54,663 26,602 111,483 482 ,655 118,212 74,733 202, 
Golapetition sali basidibinenatse 17 ~ 13 16 57,046 89,399 57,000 29,647 201,472 68, 430 147,900 5 
Specific conditions......... 49 122 62 65 507,255 3,500,522 | 20,522,965 1,270,198 1,028,308 7,088,272 | 24,002,147 2,013 
Speculation._........._.._. 8 6 15 14 113,569 462,420 | 1,071,975 145, 710, 466 690,817 | 2,366, 5) 
pS ROE Net 50 50 & 7 145,347 130,204 175,188 316, 465 499,179 410,491 » 783 
cc cccncisbssieda 1,269 | 1,332 1,314 1,261 15,024,522 
Incompetence............... 549 570 418 351 004, $9,030,582 | $14,300,945 614 
Inexperience................ 118 126 100 32 582, 765,558 | 1,065,589 646 
Lack of capital...........-- 1,012 | 1,245 O41 895 152, 11,485,872 | 27 997 495 
Unwise eredits.............. 45 64 57 21 42, $24,329 | 2 660 335 
Failures of others__....... “a 134 59 39 891, 2,690,501 5 976 279 
Extravagance. 53 20 17 9, 1,558,624 481 473 
N enact 93 69 53 296. 687,173 096 255 
Competition. ... 174 72 14 886 ,696 328 367 
Specific conditions. 1,173 | 1,006 | 1,002 048, 952 082 026 
Speculation........ 104 26 il 785,855 O17 528 
DUM. cicscoidchueaitinhties 1,065 615 485 975,448 210 
DeBRi. ncasnaiuinnticink iid 4,801 | 3,383 | 2,920 239,590 






















































































pdoctosenuesetl 837 828 549 483 | $8,200,281 | $3,620,274 | $2,601,344 774,406 | $5,441,004 | $5,998,136 | $4,309,482 | $3,579,225 
Inexperience................ 155 183 “138 93 357, 532, 7,328,734 202 , 898 623,560 902 , 387 8,687,443 379,634 
Lack of capital..........-.- 822 954 802 622 9,893,257 7,974,983 035,649 6,510,753 | 14,882,081 | 11,265,081 5,962,970 
Unwise credits............-. 93 120 68 126 1,681, 266 2,662,852 784,672 1,431,527 2,301,168 2,604,210 1,360,543 
Failures of others.......... 40 49 30 14 1,119,059 832,981 567 , 753 1,826, 486 2,256,969 1,148,042 955.419 
Extravaganece.............. 37 44 34 2 405 , 235 437,982 160,609 251,889 813,615 642,302 $81,872 
EE ncccdciipnunnnnnignaiiti 92 87 61 49 265,573 166 , 884 264,065 701,070 577,498 342,725 375 , 566 
Competition................ 24 34 21 30 172,484 178,728 104,792 306, 427 259,813 296,895 185,608 
Specific conditions......... 709 907 298 184 8,679,815 7,472,305 776,696 8,905,725 | 12,721,268 7,958,880 5,138, 762 
aa: 7 18 16 20 194,367 2,712,772 352,245 126,908 570,439 3,468,028 565 ,680 
WER. cciccosconcconcrccceth 185 238 196 174 1 $11 889, 429 735,882 1,635,789 2,648,235 1,747,#1 1,621,422 

MII siccidhintmtinnitice 3,001 | 8,462 | 2,213] 1,007 20,415, 901 


















ppeccconccesse - 697 678 562 $7,951,914 2 

Tnex perience................ 104 lll 66 61 677,398 3 
Lack of capital............. 847 | 1,007 737 771 8,977,080 3 
Unwise crédits.............. a7 61 48 81 368 ,065 9,1 
Pailures of others........... 34 46 37 13 2,974,231 BS, 
Exiravagance.............. 31 30 12 16 945,581 216, 6% 
eee - 61 47 23 24 181 ,327 $51 , 460 
Competition................ 40 35 18 16 320,104 45,810 
Specitie conditions.......... 168 208 172 226 27,008, 488 » 293 , 358 
Speculation.............-... 6 13 6 17 967,700 22, 233 
WHRIIG. «5 cc ccacesonsaseusses 100 122 7 100 ,» 208,654 70, 783 

Total..... pttibewacene: - 2,166 452 579,542 5, 780 
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¢ Business failures classified as to causes—Continued. 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
Assets. Sata Liabilities. 
Failures due to— ee 
1909. 1908. 1907. 1908. | 1907. 1906. 
——_————————— pf ft ~ — 
Incompetence...----- eoeee 214 $8,906,004 | $1,001,407 | $1,006,304 | $2,349,654 | $10,612,492 | $1,955,976 | $1,714,019 
Inex perience...------------ 78 210,623 283,010 286 ,723 476,402 383, 131 § 484,111 
Lack of capital.........-..- 201 1,253,806 1,283,326 1,561,073 1,825,527 2,287 , 552 2,877,219 
Unwise eredits........--... 12 45,883 58, 202 37,803 114,067 66,911 82,720 
Failures of others-....-.. 1 108,019 $71,522 113 ,964 3,000 158, 225 256,576 
Extravaganee.............. 5 17,106 16,500 19,441 75,050 2» 187 43,308 27,949 
Neglect...------- ornceeeeeee 32 173,664 59,838 243,910 511 400 , 392 159, 802 
| Competition......-.---.---. 5 38,320 36,270 $5,945 a 500 100,878 67 , 861 
; Specifie conditions 16 5,151,904 1,239,806 830.834 1,494,780 6, 256 , 250 1,733,557 
Speculation..... 7 510,000 89,500 236,900 423,424 | 1,110,000 159,000 
Fraud....---cececeveeeceees 36 273,425 84,929 814,030 488,138 572,684 289, 551 
’ 607 525,651 | 6,555,319 9 | 1 16,2 7,351 | 14,175,132 | 7,852,364 
FAR WESTERN STATES 
Incompetence. ...--..-...... 341 514 185 190 | $1,320,689 | $3,288,424 | $2,913,087 $415,064 | $2,906,353 | $5,419,796 | $3,873,919 | 9008, 741 
Inex perience. .......---.---.| 58 44 16 56 287,296 139,319 23,816 98,549 453,781 258,900 | 65,376 171,683 
Lack of capital... 363 375 317 198 1,243 ,689 2,974,642 2,838,589 758,928 3,016,618 6,527,839 | 3,899,164 1,779,076 
, Unwise credits.... s 5 5 10 15 158,075 78,309 $2,325 69,504 198,798 126,149 52,342 100, 907 
7 3 Failures of others......... 4 5 2 4 19,875 82,205 26,000 46, 485 29,923 76,981 20,756 69,298 
‘a Extravagance........ Sincee 10 7 3 19 111,585 92,873 4,500 15,910 84, 451 122,330 6,300 56, 498 
5 Neglett...ccadiasednenteliese 2 8 13 2 38,726 14,550 41,438 24,511 68,904 41,216 81,281 36,740 
Competition...... Speteutena 5 4 6 19 8,579 18,700 16,400 82,259 16,6590 61,174 52,333 90,458 
5 Specific eonditions......... 104 159 79 92 824,179 | 4,153,254 | 7,398,448 600,241 1,322,305 | 8,810,400 | 8,689,308 958,738 
Speculation.............. 7 4 1 4 60,651 19,200 8,509,210 4,525 168,794 34,300 9, 595 ,086 11,380 
$ Fraud....cccss<ss wcccevceces 55 70 21 39 1,027 ,042 880,847 173,574 _ 8, 268 791,134 637,580 | 830,857 114,895 
Ol a ne | — —- es 
a 653 ~~ 2,005,244 44 | 9,357,716 | 17,116,665 | 26,666,712 | 4,053,409 
2 652 $53, 687 $144,676 | $467,895 $336,523 
- 2,408 8,300 54,700 178,500 20 ,002 
49,925 106 ,500 198, 454 188,614 80 , 984 
Unwite GQiGeieeiitenencsst § 3 hecnccane SD lctatenatceatia 5,500 25,300 I i eitnidaaieieecial 16,000 82,700 
— nee ned! Divcewend . BS icccnsemnl. —G000 becnecearcace peg Eee Gl Nica catnicimenet ~~ RMIID Crcctncecccce 
Lpecccnseenns 85 I iiniiacbietiaheiciniell 6,000 737 12,000 
A A ) i eee | Se 23 ,963 6,778 i iinbeiccmnanie 33,607 11,428 
— ~~ )6=©6— COGNDOREccctttteccceecc 0 6=— oC A eee) 6=Cl(CdB GCOS, OSD LW... 3,600 2,400 8,500 j...... = 7,400 6,650 
106,705 65,900 20,000 ,878 142,940 94, 667 
Cin 06 GOO Fl|lCUMCCQLB heemeee I a diccitteetanl 10,000 55,000 46,000 j....- 
7 2 218,000 151 , 362 48,300 6,000 837,800 246,876 
_ psiiddiishinemcieen 274,747 | 2,144,825 456,525 | 277,281 482,708 | 2,669, 193 $41,830 
am SUMMARY—UNITED STATES 
DD 
601 Ineompetence...........-.... ,574, 680 | $29,382,265 | $47,546,949 | $33,822,204 | $19,657,908 
607 Inexperience 8,729,186 1,520,516 3,664, 419 5,128,150 | 12,429,493 2,760,234 
aT Lack of capital. 42,171,576 | 19,577,813 | 40,300,588 | 80,496,462 | 70,458,104 | 39,342,384 
43 eredits...... 3,257,782 10,565, 453 1,381,690 4,434,087 | 10,832,390 | 11,973,021 2,652,590 
— Failures of others_..._____ 4,590,604 6,973,568 | 7,068,226 8,363,266 | 14,876,796 | 12,629,793 | 11,196,198 
i] Extravaganece. 1,794,501 999,732 423 , 522 8,266, 442 2,396,333 1,970,740 1,094,927 
re ee Te 1,256,027 1,113,476 955,947 2,899,081 2,124, 457 2,120,320 | 1,856,484 
Competition................ 976 ,607 563,101 253 , 662 1,961,684 4,969, 452 1, 467 ,877 537,470 
i Speculatio: as 15,730,001 181,292,344 | 11,674,844 | 28,345,507 | 96,523,076 | 198,444,089 | 22,925,002 
F Specific conditions.......... 1,771,855 8,651,357 1,166,633 6,238,923 | 13,716,287 | 18,851,863 4,576,734 
24 Pratl, cdeedltbaceccces. 4,112,869 5,333,468 | 9,389,192 | 11,836, 669 | 20,291,588 | 19, bat, 204 | 20,574,560 
= 287,967,944 | 68,146,329 140,687,881 | 295,901,940 | 383,711,658 | | 127,173,492 
~ SUMMARY—DOMINION OF CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND ST. PIERRE AND MIQUE BL ON. | e : 
323 Incompetence.............. $1,457,792 $958 , 655 $878,185 | $2,243, 76 $2,749,349 | " 79,069 | $1,528,086 
7 Inexperience............---. 409,000 156, 912 223, 560 250, 238 860,174 383/994 |  ° 420/112 "527.620 
mM Leck of cap Riieince 2,705,886 | 4,375,006 | 8,142,275 | 2,206,775 | 5,544,900 | 10,374,146 | 7,105,795 | 5,080'914 
66 ro heonthibeonce 197 ,090 105 ,962 91,717 90,100 821,389 176,725 156,746 158,227 
_ i of 66,312 106,200 18,300 101, 200 136,414 PAS 254 58,900 846,, 395 
= xtravaganoe............. 50,743 74,425 19,900 62,175 127,210 116,314 62, 578 29, 985 
Oc <<< eee eeeeeeeeneeness 127,126 219, 565 166, 410 52,064 304 , 586 895 , 888 432, 379 111,901 
ere SpOtltiON - -.---.-nnn--- 42,225 57,950 4,500 12,213 73,463 106,100 11,15 27 , 426 
oem Rilibiames 1,206,041 989, 295 374,416 392,766 | 2,356,801 | 1,973,934 925'600 934/261 
—_ te 83,674 114,000 108,200 26,600 82,471 241,780 | 221, 606 77254 
TOUl.....cdiiaidlinisceee 226,370 163,010 173,765 182,760 759,841 | 816,500 | 649, 275 620,334 
a 6,196,615 | 7,770,207 | 5,276,608 | 4,906,076 | 12,811,184 | 17,582,904 | 11,785,272 | 9 450,008 
Percentages of number of failures and liabilities in the United States and Canada in 1909, 1908, 1907, and 1906, ol classi fic das to causes. 
5 United States. Canada. 
Failures due to— Number. Liabilities. Number. L fabilities 
1909. | 1908. | 1907. 1900. | 1908 1906. | 1900. | 1908. | 1907. | 1906. | 1900. | 1908. | 1907. a 1906, 
— I Per et.| Per et.| Per ct.| Per et.| Per et.| Per ct.| Per et.| Per et.| Per et. | Per et.| Per et.| Per ct.| Per et.| Per et. | Per et.\ Per ct. 
TOOMPCLENCE....aann-aaennn-an-=- 24.2 21.6 22.6 22.3 20.9 16.0 8.9 15.5 15.7| 18.2 | 14.9 16.4 17.5} 15.6 15.3 16.2 
= Leak Renitbetenadccsencce| . 4.9 4.0 4.9 4.9 2.6 1.8 3.2 2.2 2.9 2.8 8.7] 3.3 6.7 2.2) 8.6 5.6 
68% U of capital..................) 84.5) $4.2| 87.1] %5.9| 28.6| 27.2] 18.4, 90.9) 42.0] 43.2] 62.5 | 50.6) 43.3) 59.0) 60.6 53.9 
o- PHO RTOMEB-ssanennannannne--} 1.9|/ 2.0) 23) 26, 32) 38.7) 381] 21] 1.2] 1.0 8} 10] 2.5 10} 1.3 1.6 
oe Failures of 12} 18] 14] 20! 659) 50] 83] 88] 1.5) 1.5 9} 1.1 23s St vf 8.7 
In = eeeesadecene- 2 1.0 2 1.0 2.3 2 5 9 1.0 4 6 “a 1.0 | 7 5 3 
ea Cale -nnwnnnnnnnnan —- eek. S83) O26) 88) 21 8 5] 1.5] 3.9 8.2 4.6 3.3) 2.4 2.3) 8.7 11 
oe Speck iO siemanwteewnnnnnnnn~ 2.5 1.8 1.2 1.0 1.4 1.7 4 4 1.2 5 4 3 6 6 | =I 3 
« eibbecooecce 16.3 18.9 16.3 17.3 20.2 81.3 61.7 17.9} 22.4 22.9 12.7 13.6 18.4} 11.2 7.0 9.9 
Prey ation. 8 1.0 7 38 4.4 4.7 4.9 3.6 4 5 1.2 6 me. 34 1.9 8 
essedecet 20S) 11.51 Wij 20.0 8.4 6.9 5.1] 16.2 7.8 5.8 7.7 8.7 6.9| - 4.6 6.5) 6.6 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


APPENDIX. 
COMMODITY PRICES RECEDE. 
{From Bradstreet’s, Saturday, February 12, 1910.] 


January witnessed widespread agitation against high prices for food- 
stuffs, and boycotts, investigations, and threats of prosecutions were 
wideiy heralded. As a result, more or less weakness developed in con- 
nection with some foodstuffs, but on the whole the undertone of the 
price situation remained remarkably firm, despite the various efforts to 
depress quotations in general. In fact, the index number compiled by 
this journal for February 1 shows a recession of only 1.7 per cent from 
the figures as of January 1. In other words, the index number for 
February 1 was $9.0730, as against $9.2310 for January 1, when the 
figures touched high record point. ‘The fall noted is a slight one, to be 
sure, but, on the other hand, it represents the first decline that has 
occurred after a period of nine months of steadily advancing prices. 
This number, $9.0730 for February 1 this year, shows an increase of 
9.2 per cent over February 1, 1909, while it reflects an advance of 11.6 
per cent over the same date in 1908. As compared with February 1, 
i907, when prices were also on a very high level, the increase predi- 
cated on the most recent data is about eight-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Comparison with February 1, 1906, bringe out a gain of 10.8 per cent, 
while contrast with the like date in 1905 mirrors an advance of 12.2 
per cent. 

This table gives Bradstreet’s index numbers (the totals of the prices 
per pound o7 96 articles, quarterly or monthly) for a series of years, 
or since January 1, 1892: 


BRADSTREET’S APPROXIMATE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
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si Comparative wholesale prices of 106 commodities. 3 S 
Quotations gulag for standard grades at the low point in 1896, the succeeding high point in 1900, the succeeding low point in 1901, and the ad 
high point in 1907, with comparisons for recent months: 

















APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


February1,) June 1, | March 1, February 1,| December 
July 1, 1896." "S960. 1 y 


901. 








BREADSTUFFS. 

. No. 2, red winter, in elevator............. $0. 81 
wen ie. + tatxed, in elevator....... ° - 49625 
Oats, No. 2, mixed, in elevator..........-.-.--+-- . - 285 38 
Barley, standard (Milwaukee)..........-...-.--+.- ons -30 46 56 
Rye, wester......---++-- petiadsocecesccece éadounené phsanstetes aes . 375 -61 60 
Flour, straight winter........---..-.--.++ eececeeeseeeees-per barrel..| 8.25 3.40 8.45 

LIVE sTOCK. 
eves, best, native steers (Chicago)........ oadccag per 100 pounds..| 4.65 6.35 6.00 
aeeep. prime CABO) «one eee ce ee ccesccceccccecccccccccccess do... 4.00 5. 25 4. 65 
Hogs, prime (Chicas) Dridasuteddedgsa<hsencesce Rideiinswanaess do....| 3.40 4. 90 5. 90 
Horses, average common to best (Chicago)........ o+-----per head..| 65.00 85. 00 90. 00 
PROVISIONS AND GROCERIES, 

f, carcasses Dédinecdcebacess Licccdncecacceccs POP POEMS... - 055 - 0775 085 
ik market carcasses (Chicago)........... secccce se ae - 03875 - 0625 07125 
Mutton, carcasses (Chicago)............ ahi de Diipialniipea ene Bison - 056 . 0825 . 0875 
Milk (New York)................ eiibennidnchtlinn cad -s---perquart..| .08 . 08775 . 02707 
Eggs, state, fresh (New York)...... Suibbddlneddbecadenns per dozen. . 125 19 .14 
Bread (New York) ............0scesccsseee naibiee Lidnasad r loaf.. 04 04 -04 
Boel, MMP. .ccccpesosscccccccccccccccccccccccccces Seecce per barrel..| 8.50 11.00 11. 00 
PORK, ROW Mi wabteeses acc. ccc ccccccccccccccocccccencceceses do....| 8.25 10. 50 15. 25 
Bacon, short ribs, smoked (Chicago) ............ odd per pound.. - 047385 - 0625 . 0875 
Hams, smoked...... Silipeecesoocece Svidusttebucacbicncsacmueiios ee -10 0975 105 
Lard, western St@AM ..............0ccecccccececcces étitteewuediad do.... -04 - 0615 . 0845 
Butter, creamery, state, best............. Uilncmenes osncne ednseDeccd 152 -25 19 
Cheese, choice east factory................... ian sili Y “oe ‘ 1275 . 0925 
Mackerel, No. 1, bays (Boston) .......... iinodiniusedancns per barrel..| 20.00 . 00 16. 00 
Codfish, eeeeercccceccccccccccccececescccccss per quintal..| 4.00 4.50 5.50 
Coffee, Rio, MYT eccedccwoccscccccccocee eaecce seudsecesee per pound.. 13 - 08375 - 0625 
Sugar, granulated..... dnote hel basupanédtisbecscandhogdveceded do.... - 04875 0515 0555 
ON ad ion .18 . 255 245 
Molasses, New Orleans, inns thonsscowevestsincnso SEP SION -« 82 44 .35 
Salt, fine, domestic.................. benecnse eaband sacks, pounds. . «75 1.05 1.10 
Rice, domestic, good..... Mildsieheneses ilinimnendaduniaiine per pound.. -0475 - 0425 - 04875 
— York), choice marrow...... scddbduowdacesse per hel..| 1.15 2. 26 2.50 
Peas, choice (New York) ............--- pedabavdediniedbabentiieel do....4 1.06 1.30 25 
Potatoes, CABLETM.... ..cccceeescccrcscceces dtuccesese per 180 pounds. . 7 1.50 2.37 

FRESH AND DRIED FRUITS. 
BRE Fn oon 4) ctewecansscccccccececcee beaece a ee BA, Teacunacnéune 
Crenberries, God, faney........0- enecsoes Stcowsedee ae Ddevinbetancteces ..  Euaownsantede 
Peanuts, best BE OED wesc cecéddcuccess etinpeneds per pound.. - 0475 - 025 - 0475 
Lemons, SaTRSSeedue ocercccencescewocvocowcecces per box, 300s. 2.00 2.10 2.75 
OEE EEE adedwashuensededa deuce per pound.. -06 - 0775 .07 
Cart can scdecccccdnscsaveccunecssccesscocccsoccsEOecee - 0825 045 -09 
HIDES AND LEAYi:==. 
Native steer hides, No.1 ................... cmeuenectenns ind.. - 085 + 1325 12 
Hemlock. , middleweight, No. 1............ eee eae Saeee 18 -26 245 
Union, |) ere acecepocees aeudetncosind Miveced -26 87 32 
Oak, scouredbacks, No. 1................... nthusbtinietiitianel Giinces 80 -41 . 36 
RAW AND MANUFACTURED TEXTILES. 

Cotton, i ientsesnelubiniineebhacswe -----per pound.. 074375 . 0825 - 0825 
Wool, Ohioand Pennsylvania X, washed (Boston) ........... do..... -16 34 124 
Wool, Australia super combing, scoured. ...............-++-.- do..... 48 - 90 +72 
Hemp, manila........ ahtutécmedininglal ~145 . 08125 
Jute, ay of es - 037 - 085 
a = aS . 

ew . <* . - 057 
Print cloths, 648 (Bomon) 0825 02875 
Ginghams, f staple (Boston) a 2055 “0625 

ng. . e Sith <delinendetabkabeieeed 0 . ‘ 

sheetings, southern, 3 yards - 0575 . 0475 

P METALS. 
Tron ore, old range, Bessemer, hematite. ..... nequananocusas ton..| @4.50 26.50 a4,92 
Pig, No. 1 foundry, eastern (New York)....... soe cami Pevdo....| 12.60 25. 00 16. 25 
Pig, No. 2 southern (Birmingham)........ dita siouaniynie do....| 7.00 17.50 11.00 
Pig, Bessemer ( Dipnhasegapeeocesed peipbens ¢sosadbaud do....| 12.50 26. 00 16.50 
Steel bill Bessemer ( Pittsburg)...... pbdcucomess bdbcdeweuces do....| 20.25 35. 00 25. 00 
Steel rails, igi tah Eee innadcheacsescece do....| 28.00 35. 00 28. 00 
i American (Pittsburg) ..... neniudiasantinns per 100 poun4s. 3.65 4. 66 4.00 
beams (Pittsburg) ....... cman wpecube tapiogemanvans, perton..; 31.00 45. 00 $2. 00 
Silver, commercial bars (New York).......... naptsibatieias per ounce... - 69125 - 60375 . 59875 
Ps ingots (New York) .............. per pound... 12 1625 17 
(New Gipadeccetcesetevbesccoecesoessl W de - 08 - 04675 - 0435 
Tin, spot (New York) ..... Aimaigintthendecdstébvegonns waodallasd . 1375 -275 . 28625 
(San Francisco) ......0...0.0.----- per flask, 75 pounds..| 37.00 51.00 ‘47.00 
COAL AND COKE. 
Anthracite, stove sizes (New York)........ atvesvéniptesecs os 4 4.25 4.20 
Bituminows (Pitubere, fo x. > = eRagnE ebekisavennen do....| 2.75 8.50 8.00 
Connellsville Seine ie diate oles per short ton..| 2.00 8.00 1.75 
Southern coke ( Siig thiciddiguadesibowadses perton..| 2.00 4.30 8.45 
MINERAL AND VEGETABLE OILS. 
Petroleum, crude, in barrels (New York)................per barrel..| 1.16 1.68 1.05 
[ewolenm, refined, in mentonsoyeneenoreccccccscncnr Pel SUNEM.- - - os 
Cotton seed, ‘crude, prime (New York)..................perpound..| .028 0426 044 
Castor, No. ee on hinting tuna ee) 095 115 12 
Olive, Italian, in barrels............-.-.csccccceeeeeeeee-PeF gallon..| 49 50 62 


* Hard Republic Specular. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Comparative wholesale prices of 106 commodities—Continued. 


|Febraary 1 June 1, 


NAVAL STORES. 


Rosin, good strained (Savannah) per barrel.. 
Turpentine, machine, regular (Savannah) per gallon.. 
Tar, regular (Wilmington, N. C.)....ccccccscceccccccccces per barrel.. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Brick, Hudson River, hard 

Lime, eastern common 

Nails, wire, from store, base price 

Giass, window, 10 x 15 per box .........-.-.+se0---- 50 square feet... 
Pine, yellow, yard schedule 

Timber, eastern spruce, wide random 

Timber, hemlock, Pennsylvania, random 


PS, o 
SSSasse 


be 


CHEMICALS AND DEUGS, 


Bicarbonate soda, American 

Borax, crystals 

Carbolic acid, in bulk 

Caustic soda, ‘60 per cent 

Nitric acid, 80 degrees 

Sulphuric acid, 66 cegrece stikaguccumiiibeoneahd per 100 pounds.. 
a yhate rock, 8. C., ground per 2,000 pounds. . 
Alcohol, 94 per cent . per gallon.. 
Opium per pound.. 
Quinine, domestic, in bulk casquadcetoecenccel GU 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hops, New York State, choice 

Rubber, up-river, Para, fine new 

Tobacco, medium leaf, Burley (Louisville) 
Paper, news, =: 
Ground bone, fin 

Hay, prime (New. York) 
Cotton seed (Houston) 


average per ton, steamed... 
per 100 pounds.. 
per ton 2,000 pounds.. 
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@ Pacific coast. 


There is little to be gained by extending the study as to ratios of 
change. Indeed, it should be sufficient to say that the February 1 
index is the highest ever recorded, save on two previous dates, these 
being Janue~y 1, 1910, and March 1, 1907. However, it may be of in- 
terest to mote that the current index number is 17.4 per cent higher 
than the low point touched in June on the depression of 1907-8, that 
it is 19.8 per cent above the index as of February 1, 1901, and that it 
is 59.1 per cent in excess of the lowest point ever registered within the 
life of our data. Of course it is obviously unfair to compare prices 
prevailing in a pees of fairly well-diffused prosperity, such as is at 
present manifested, with those ruling in a time of ultradepression, 
such as 1896 was. 

‘ =e groups that make up the index number are set out in the follow- 
ng tabie 


July 1, | March 1, lRebruary January | February 
1896. 1907 1, 1909. | 1, 1910. | 1, 1910. 


$0. 1050 $0. 1084 
- 4010 - 8985 
2.3577 2.2519 
~ 1586 
Hides and leathez 
Textiles ..... 


Oils 

Naval stores 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 


It will be observed that eight groups, viz, live stock, provisions, fruits, 
hides and leather, textiles, metals, coal and coke, and miscellaneous, 
display losses from January 1. On the other hand, four divisions now 
increases, these being breadstuffs, oils, naval stores, and building ma- 
terials. Chemicals and drugs . oe no change. 

Perhaps the fluctuations in the individual commodities are invested 
with a greater degree of interest than the general tendenci espe- 
cially as there has been a widespread movement against high feod 
prices. Taking a number of leading commodities, we find that Wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye, flour, live sheep, barreled beef, sugar, rice, 
beans and Ss were higher on eee 1 than they were on Son Senuney 1. 
Linseed oil, rosin, turpentine, glass, and hay also displayed remarkable 
firmness. On the other hand, such articles as live beeves, beef car- 
casses, hog carcasses, mutton carcasses, milk, eggs, pork, 
butter, mackerel, cotton, Australian wool, petroleum, and cotton 
oll were all cheaper than they were on January 1. This table, which 
contrasts changes in a month’s time, renders further mention of the 
ebb and flow in the various items unnecessary : 

February 1, 1910, as compared with January 1, 1910. 
INCREASES. 

Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flour, live sheep, beef, coffee, sugar, 
rice, beans, peas, jute, flax, print cloths, eastern = iron, copper, 
oil, olive oil, rosin, turpentine, glass, rubber, and hay. 

DECREASES. 
Live beeves, beef carcasses, hog carcasses, mutton carcasses, milk, 
, pork, bacon, lard, butter, mackerel, cranberries, Te 
hides, union leather, cotton, Australian wool, hemp, silk, silver, tin, 
Connellsville coke, crude ~ gy refined petroleum, cotton-seed oil, 
yellow pine, opium, hops, and paper. 


UNCHANGED. 


Live hogs, horses, bread, hams, cheese, codfish, tea, molasses, salt, 
potatoes, apples, peanuts, currants, hemlock leather, oak leather, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania wool, standard sheetings, ginghams, southern cotton 
sheetings, = = southern as fron, Bessemer pis | iron, steel billets, 
steel = = plates, s eams, lead, quicksilver, anthracite coal, 
bituminous coal, southern coke, castor oil, a tat, Bana brick, lime, nails, s epruc . 
timber, hemlock timber, al bicarbonate soda, borax, carbolic a: 
eaustie soda, nitric acid, sulphurle acid, phosphate rock, alcohol, enter 
tobaceo, ground bone, and cotton seed. 

A ce at the above Sxnibit will show that 25 commodities ad- 
vane an the month covered; that 30 declined, while 51 remai es 
stationary, which fact affords evidence of the steady undertone to th 
— pries § situation. 

Sixty-two of on a cement used in our table were higher 
on February 1 this were on Ree tf 1 last year, that 28 
were aa while 16 kane no table brings out the con- 
trasts in a specific way: 


February 1, 1910, as compared with February 1, 1909. 
INCREASES. 


Wheat, corn, barley, rye, =, live oR gg live eee ber horses, hog 
carcasses, mutton carcasses, butter, 
cheese, ma coffee, sugar, molasses salt, beans, peanuts, lemons, 
— hides, leather, oak leather, ~~ and Pennsy!: 

yania wool, Australian wool flax, pi nt cloths, sta entare sheet- 

southern pig ir a thy cotton cance ten pig iron, 

ig iron, Bessemer pig iron, steel billets, lead. tin, qu silver, 

onnelisvil lle coke, southern linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, rosin, tur- 

ee tar, yellow pine, hemlock timber, opium, ws rubber, 
ground bone, hay, and cotton seed. 


aaa 
ge apples, cran)er- 


aa. Sie ‘te tin ‘stoma nina te 
es, ver, co r, crude 
troleum, Salen penste petroleum, castor cal aaa ve. oll, brick : spruce 
Sinber, borax, carbolic acid, tobacco, 

UNCHANGED. 

Beef ca _ ay union em tee. steel rails, anthrac! 
coal, Sieeineus oT Soin oe bicarbonate soda, caustic soda, nitric 
acid, —aes rock, alcohol, and 
a = numbers for a series of years is set forth in the 


7769 
5324 
6846 
4346 
Te wes 9124 
SHIT E cricinataniininnmaeanaipaaninceneaitiiiitioemnpiaaaacpitntgiattinaagrenhnatiipisiipteintegenam ; 


PMWM WII INI IN AAAS HIM 
esp Ob a ib en entin eromebe : 


The figures for 1910 are based om the numbers ruling on the ist of 
February. 


January and 
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Raral Free-Delivery Carriers. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ©. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 8, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 21419) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
for o purposes. 

Mr. SLEMP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Last year, during the consideration of the 
post-office appropriation bill, I introduced the following amend- 
ment: 

That on and after July 1, 1909, letter carriers of the Rural Delivery 
Service shall receive a salary not ex 1,200 per annum, graded 
according to len of routes. And each carrier in said service shall 
receive an additional $100 per annum as compensation for the use of 
horse and vehicle. In addition to the foregoing there shall be allowed 
to each carrier who carries a lock pouch compensation to be fixed by 
the Postmaster-General not exceeding $100 per annum. 

A point of order was successfully made against the amend- 
ment, and it was lost. 

This year, Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this amendment 
were introduced by others, and I have voted for them wherever 
possible. I do not hesitate to say that for the service rendered 
the rural free-delivery carrier receives smaller compensation 
than any government employee. ‘The city letter carriers receive 
as an average more than $1,100 per annum, while the rural free- 
delivery carrier receives on an average somewhere between 
$400 and $900 per annum, depending on the length of his route, 
and yet the latter are compelled to furnish and provide. sub- 
sistence for horses that are necessary to do the work. There is 
no more important branch of the postal service than that of the 
rural free delivery. It reaches the homes of our country peo- 
ple; it brings the life of the farmer closer to the world at large; 
it removes in large degree his isolation, thus contributing to 
his social happiness, and is the principal benefit derived by 
our farming population through the distribution of public 
funds. 

Justice to the carrier himself demands this increase; that he 
be paid in proportion to other government employees and in pro- 
portion, too, to the service rendered. The Republican party, 
that inaugurated the great system that connects the homes of 
our country citizens with the busy marts of industry, is com- 
mitted to an extension and an improvement of the system. No 
legislative acts would be more appreciated by our country 
people than legislation of this character. Public sentiment 
strongly favors it, and while the Post-Office Committee has 
made recommendations improving and extending the service, 
yet it does not provide the consideration the carrier himself 
deserves. The advocates of this proposition must continue their 
efforts. Each Congress returns each year an increasingly larger 
number of Members favoring this measure, and sooner or later 
it will be accomplished. 

I fayor economy as far as is consistent with a proper regard 
for government service and reward therefor, and the people of 
the United States will raise no objection to proper compensa- 
tion for work so well and so necessarily done. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that the increase provided in the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MILLER] will prevail, and I 
will most cheerfully vote for it. 





Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Is toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 8, 1910, 

*post dimes Dapartment tor the Gaal seat eating Sune 86, 1015" sa 

Mr. GODWIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to avail myself of this opportunity 


to say a few words in behalf of the rural letter carriers and 
the benefits received from their service by the farmers of the 


country. I very much regret that the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads has not seen fit to give the carriers some 
relief. I am familiar with, the conditions of the rural carriers 
in my section of the country, and I am fully convinced that 
they do not receive enough pay for the work and service they 
perform. If you hamper the rural mail service by refusing to 
pay the carriers an adequate sum for their work, you will 
thereby strike a blow to the farming sections of this country 
which are served by these carriers. It is for the rural carrier 


and the farmer way out in the country that I desire to enter an 
earnest plea at this point in the consideration of the post-oflice 
bill. 


The rural free-delivery letter carriers are too poorly paid. 
This branch of the service has been grossly discriminated against 
in making appropriations for the Post-Office Department. I 
desire to read here a letter written by a carrier in the service. 
I think the letter is to the point and does not exaggerate pres- 
ent conditions: 


My sympathy goes out to every rural carrier in the land. I have 
been through the mill. Three years is enough for me. I commenced to 
carry mail on route 1 March 1, 1907, and I am going to quit when I 


have served three years. I hate to be a quitter, but I can’t afford the 
lob any longer. eat, 25 cents per pound; corn, $1 per bushel; lard, 
8 cents per pound. If I hire a carpenter, I must pay him $3.50 per 


day. ‘The doctor = $2.50 for a visit; a little sick spell in the 
family means about $50. To have my fireplace fixed I must pay 50 
cents per hour. If I hire a negro for common labor, it is $2 per day. 
There are only three in my family. How the boys live that have five 
and six in the family, I can’t see. 

Waiting for Congress to do something for us is like looking for gold 
at the end of the rainbow. The army, navy, and Panama Canal, etc., 
n too much money. Congress seems to go on the principle that 
anything is good enough for the farmers, else why is it that most city 
carriers can get $100 per month, with no horses to feed? When a city 
carrier is mounted, how is it he gets $25 to $30 per month extra for 
horse feed? 

Just so long as the people are willing for army and navy officers to 
live in luxury, just so long as vast sums are fooled away in Panama 
and elsewhere, why, just that long will the rural carriers have to patch 
up old harness with tacks and strings. 

After three years’ service as a rural carrier, I can not imagine how 
any young man who wants to do something for himself or family can 
“yy in the service. 

visited one of Uncle Sam’s war ships at New Orleans, and when I 
saw how lavish your Uncle Samuel was with his naval officers and 
men I naturally thought of the boys in the rural service, who have a 
close shave to make both ends meet. 

Farewell, boys! I hope to meet you all in a better world, where you 
will have a better show for comfort than you have here below. 

As I said, the rural letter carrier does not receive enough 
pay. But little attention is paid to the man behind the plow, 
who lives in the country and needs this service to bless and 
make happy his home, while Congress rushes to the call of the 
city man, who lives within a stone’s throw of the post-office. 

Rural Free Delivery News, a paper published in the interest 
of the carriers, sent me several statements of expenses which it 
received from rural carriers in my district. I have taken pains 
to read and look over all of them, and I am satisfied they give 
a very definite idea of the cost to the rural carrier of maintain- 
ing his outfit. I desire to read to the House one of these state- 
ments, which, I think, shows about an average net earning for 
the six months ending December 31, 1909. This statement item- 
izes the expenses as follows: Corn, $60; oats, $24; hay, $30; 


blacksmithing, $25; depreciation of vehicles, $40; depreciation 
of harness, etc., $11; depreciation of horses, $50; paid for barn 
tools, blankets, robes, etc., $4; total invested in horses and out- 


fit, not including feed, $390; 6 per cent interest on this is 
$19.02; insurance and taxes on horses, outfit, and feed for six 
months, $3; grand total for six months, $247. Salary for six 
months, $432; net earnings for six months, $185. This state- 
ment shows that the carrier in my district received for his serv- 
ice for the six months ending December 31, 1909, the net sum of 
$185, or a little less than $31 per month. Now a salary of $31 
per month is a very small salary. I do not know of any man 
engaged in any branch of the public service who makes as small 
an amount of money as that. A little more than $1 a day for 
the support of his family; a little less than $1.10 a day for the 
days actually worked. 

I think the rural carriers ought to have at least, in addition 
to the salary they are now getting, a reasonable sum for the 
maintenance of their equipment. Seventy-five dollars a month 
for the support of a family is not too much, and if the Govern- 
ment could make them an allowance, either by increasing the 
salary or paying them a sum to maintain their equipment, it 
would be performing nothing but a reasonable service to the 
carrier and the farmer. 

The department will find that unless Congress does something 
to help the rural carriers they will have difficulty in getting 
good men. And they are good men; they are selected men; 
men who have taken an examination; men who have qualified 
and shown their fitness by examination; men who give a bond 
for the performance of their duties. They certainly ought to 
S not the least wage that is paid for any service in the coun- 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, the Rural Free Delivery News also sent 
me a list of States, showing the average net earnings for the 
six months and the average per month. It is as follows: 
Statement showing the average net earnings of rural letter carriers, 

after providing and maintaining the equipment necessary 

Jormance of their duties, for sig months ending Decem . . 

Compiled from expense statements — by carriers in practically 

ONS Sree district in which Rural Delivery Service is in 

operation. 


2 
B 


SBSESSBES 


s RSS SESSSUBRSSVPSSSSVSrssVssssssussssssReszs 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire-__.--.. 
New Jersey -....-.-...--- 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 


SSaeRNSEES 


Lelie tiation! 
BIHB 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


Wisconsin 
sine Gaichibian tinhiihtiaignntss ache wceibendemabeiditetiadiaslibiae iin! 
West Virginia 


Average. 


SUES Es BSRBARS See NEBABR RNASE LEAS RBS SSSE 
Bebsseassekakanssskasssssszhasessszussaers 


254. 
203. 
244 
181. 
171. 
211. 
177. 
167. 
$180. 
177. 
240. 
173. 
178. 
205. 
136. 
223. 
189. 


Number of changes in the carrier service: 
December, 1 
December, 1908 


Increase (40 per cent) 

This statement shows the average net salary paid to these 
mer throughout the country to be $31.50 per month. Is that 
enough? Should not men who work every working day in the 
month get better pay in these times of high prices than $31.50 
per month, men who must go in all kinds of weather and over 
all kinds of roads? Suppose the Government can get men, good 
men, with equipment, at $900 per year. Men are lured into 
this service because they want steady employment and a per- 
manent position. They are anxious to work, and must work, 
and are anxious to work all the time, but the Government 
ought not take advantage of the necessities of men to get their 
service at less than a comfortable living salary. 

This branch of the postal service has been in operation for 
many years. It has been given a thorough trial, and every- 
where in the country it has proven a great success and has 
brought convenience, comfort, and happiness to millions of 
American farm homes. If you cripple this service by with- 
holding sufficient appropriations, you will deny the people in 
the country the rights and benefits that you readily accord to 
the people in the town. Why this unfair treatment? I desire 
to enter a protest. I desire to say something of the rights of the 
people in the country who want this service and are anxious 
to have its efficiency increased. They want more routes; they 
want better service; they want their petitions acted upon; 
they are anxious to have the inspectors consider their needs, 
and where conditions will warrant they demand that the routes 
be established without further delay; they also demand that 
daily service shall be given instead of triweekly service; they 
are demanding, through their Representatives, that they have 
an equal chance with city people. 

The people residing in the country, away from the post- 
offices, who formerly had to let their mail lie for days in the 
post-office until they could find time to go or send for it, now 
have it delivered daily at their own doors. The people on the 
farms formerly had to wait several days to receive their letters, 


newspapers, magazines, and church papers. Now they ire 
enabled to get their reading matter daily. The daily papers. 
with crop and market quotations and current news ites 
fresh from the press, are delivered at the farm homes early j) 
the day. The gambler in food and farm products is being ex. 
posed through the news items in the papers which the peo))|o 
are reading, and the farmer is able to protect himself, ))¢ 
wholly, but to a certain extent, against those gamblers w})5 
have so long bled the very lifeblood out of the American citizen 
who makes his living by honest toil upon the farm. Powerf,| 
forces have been set in operation. by a general awakening of 
the farmers, who are crying out against these Wall street 
gamblers. 

I propose to speak on this subject at a later date, but in this 
connection I think it is pertinent for me to say that the Rur,| 
Free Delivery Service has greatly aided in the great warfire 
now going on against the gamblers in the products of the farm). 
It is also aiding in many other vital and important reforns, 
because the people are able to promptly get their newspapers, 
The farmers are reading, studying public questions, and making 
themselves heard and felt. The sun that has shone so brightly 
and with so much profit for the gamblers and with such great 
loss and injustice to the farmers is now on the wane and w’|! 
soon go down. The Congress of the United States may delay 
a little while, but it will not delay long, because the voice of 
the American people, who love justice and fairness, is calling 
out clearly and sharply, demanding that relief be given. The 
farmers have suffered long and shown great patience, but now 
they mean business; they have become active, and gambling in 
farm products is doomed and must go. 

Mr. Charles 8S. Barrett, president of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, is now leading his 
forces against gambling in farm products. They are also agi- 
tating many other important reform movements. In this great 
work he has behind him the solid force of the Farmers’ Union 
men of the country and many other brave and patriotic citizeus. 

I desire to read here a letter just received from Mr. Barreit: 

Dear Sire: You are aware that during the current session of (on- 

the Farmers’ Union, consisting of 3,000,000 bona fide American 


armers and farm workers, has maintained in Washington a legislative 
committee in the interests of various national legislation of moment to 
the organization. 

It is preper to state, also, that by reason of the fact that the union 
has an organization, the nucleus of an organization or strong sympa- 
thizers in every American community, its attitude on public policy 
truthfully represents the attitude of the farmers at large in this 


country. 

You will therefore see the unprecedented nature of this appeal coming 
up to the lawmakers of America from the farmers of America for the 
first time in the history of either. 

The Farmers’ Union—the American farmer generally, without re- 

to location—is interested fundamentally vitally in the follow- 
six great issues, to which others are to be added: 

1. Abolishing ling in farm products. 

2. Securing, without delay, a parcels 

3. Securing, without delay, postal sa banks. 

4. Securing, without delay, more stringent legislation along the |inc 
of restricting Seeetgn i n. 

5. Securing the defeat of the proposed central bank. 

6. More liberality in national een toward agricultural 
projects. The farmer rts America; he is the h of America; 
yet more attention is paid both to battle ships and waterways than to 
the American farmer. 

As a representative of the people at large, a ents as the 
representative of your immediate constituents, w Representative 
or Senator, you ve undoubtedly formed an opinion rding the 
merits of these issues, and many of you have probably “heard from 
home” regarding them. 

The object of this letter is to secure, for the purpose of record, for 
publication and for information aiding us in our cam for and 
against these measures, the attitude of each individual Congressman. 

Kindly answer me, care of National Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
how you stand on the six issues outlined. 

Our 3,000,000 members and sympathizers everywhere are anxiously 
waiting upon the action of They are confidently awaiting 
news of this congressional poll that they may know the status of their 


“a asking too much to let me hear from you as soon as possille 
” Weenie erat urs, Cc. 8. Barrerr 
er. - » 
. ve National President. 


The Representative who has an agricultural constituency will 
hardly be able to satisfy the farmers of his district unless he 
ean show that he has raised his voice and given his vote here 
in all matters that are of such vital interest and importance (0 
the farmers of the country. The extension and betterment «f 
the Rural Free Delivery Service has received my carefu! :'- 
tention and support since I have been in Congress, and I dec))!y 
regret that the committee has been so negligent in dealing wi'!! 
this branch of the service. I hope that the amendment fur ’ 
much larger appropriation will be agreed to, and that insted 
of curtailing and crippling the service it will be extended ‘0 
every farmhouse in the country. I am anxious to vote fir ‘ 
sum sufficient to take proper care the service and give ‘le 
farmers and the carriers the consideration and compensat.vi 
they so justly merit. 








I have not a word to say against the city carriers. They 
should receive salaries commensurate with the service per- 
formed by them, and I am of the opinion that they get little 


ough. 
rao not think the salaries of city and rural carriers should 
be equalized by reducing the salaries of the city carrier, yet 
their services are no more important to the people of the coun- 
try than that of the rural carriers. The service of the city 
carrier is not as important to the people in the city as the 
service of the rural carrier is to the people of the country. Yet 
I think the city carriers earn all they get. 

We now boast of about 90,000,000 people in the United States. 
Of this vast population a great majority live in the country. 
Those who live in the country desire this Rural Free Delivery 
Service; they are entitled to it and should have it. The people 
in the cities enjoy the convenience of having their mail deliy- 
ered at their doors several times a day. I am informed that in 
New York City there are, in parts of that great city, as many 
as eight mail deliveries every day, and that in certain portions 
of the city the mail is delivered as late as 8 and 9 o’clock at 
night, while there are thousands upon thousands of farmers in 
this country who are not getting their mail twice a week be- 
cause the rural service has not been extended to them, and 
when we ask for a new route we are told that there are “no 
funds available.” That stale old “no funds available” has 
been handed to me for months—every time I have asked for a 
new rural route or asked to have a triweekly route converted 
into a daily delivery. 

In the southern portion of Columbus County, in my district, 
the people, who are as brave, true, and patriotic as ever lived, 
have been denied this service; the people in certain sections of 
this territory have petitioned and begged for this service, but 
as yet have received no relief. I have labored and worked for 
months with the department in behalf of these people, but one 
excuse or another is always given. “Lack of funds” has been 
the . , 

I lave offered my services to accompany the inspector to ex- 
amine these proposed routes that I might be able to show and 
explain the needs of these people, but I have never been able to 
get the department to send an inspector to accompany me. 
Petitions have been turned down for insufficient reasons, and 
petitions have been held up for no cause, without report, until 
the people have about lost all patience. If proper attention was 
shown, and a careful examination made, the service would be 
extended to every one. I do not intend to cease in my efforts 
until this service is extended to every farmer in my district 
who desires it. It may take a little time, as department work 
here is a little slow, but I intend to keep hammering and knock- 
ing at it until I succeed. 

These farmers contribute their share toward the country’s 
production and toward the expense of the Government, and it is 
wrong to make “ fish of one and fowl of the other.” The people 
residing in the large cities are in close reach of the post-offices, 
and the question of mail deliveries is really not of so much con- 
cern or importance as it is to the man living on a farm several 
miles away from the post-office, yet the Postmaster-General in 
his recommendations would “ give to them that already have, 
and take from those who have not.” This committee seems de- 
termined to carry out his recommendations, which mean that 
already great conveniences now enjoyed by the people in the 
cities of the country are to be added to and made even 
convenient, while the “ man with the hoe” is given a stone 
he “asked for bread.” 
the cities are always reasonable; they do not 
everything, and it is a mistaken idea of the Postmaster- 
mmittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to 
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grass would grow in the streets of every 
city in this country if the farms were destroyed.” They know 
it to have great cities and cheaper living we must 


the country at large for us to have the very best possible mail 

ties and in the country, and it is feeble 

pene ging Ma ager that would lead to a discrimination 
the postal service. 
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do. The business men and patriotic people of the 


t are 
have goent farms and more production. It is to the best interest 


a 
Under President— | Postmaster-General. | 





Samuel Osgood 
Timothy Pickering 
—- Habersham.... 


Department, but I am afraid I will hardly 
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Do 
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Do | turn J. Meigs, ir 
TIIGE sencanseccccslogs .-do. 


Do 
Van Buren.......... 
Do 


of the de- 
partment. 


$39,251,736 
40,089,685 
42,816,700 
46,404,960 
49 , 583,150 
50,839,435 
52,391 ,678 
66,795 ,358 
61,376,847 
65,930,717 
71,662,463 
76,323 ,762 
81,074,104 
84,324,414 
86,790,172 
90 , 626 , 296 
04,077 ,242 
98 ,033 , 523 
101 ,632 ,160 
107 ,740, 268 
115, 554,920 
124, 785,697 
138,784, 488 
162,362,117 
167 ,399,160 
178,449,778 
190 , 238 , 288 
208 , 351 ,886 


221,004,102 
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I want to read here a table of statistics showing the income 
and expenditures of our postal system since 1881 to 1909, which 
is as follows: 


United States post-office statistics. 


Amount paid for— 
Fiscal | Number | Extent | Revenue of | Expenditure} 


Compensa- 
tionto post-| tation o 


masters. 


$8,298,743 

8,964,677 
10,319,441 
11,283,831 
11,431,306 
11,348,178 
11,929,481 





15,862 ,621 
15,899,709 
16,079,508 
16,576,674 
16,917 ,621 
17 , 460,621 
18, 223 ,506 
19,112,097 
19,949,514 
20,783,919 
21,631,724 
22,273,344 
22,743 ,342 
23,548,988 
24,575,606 
26,509,397 





Of the whole number of post-offices at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1909, 7,200 were presidential offices and 52,944 were fourth- 


The number of pieces of postal matter of all kinds which passed 
h the mails of the United States in the fiscal year 1908 was 
13,173,340,329. The annual aggregate number of letters transmitted 
through the post-offices of the world may be estimated at 30,000,000,000, 
and of newspapers, 15,000,000,000 

This is the people’s money, and they have a right to know 
just how it is being spent. So we see from the figures I have 
just read that there is a deficit in the Post-Office Department, 
and to remedy this the administration is making an effort to 
increase the postal duty on second-class matter. 
strike another blow to the farmers, and the newspaper men as 
I am opposed to this proposed increase of postage on 
reading matter, for to increase it means that the cost of every 
paper and magazine which now enters the homes and aids so 
much in the great cause of education would be increased to the 
What we want to do, in my judgment, is to encourage 
the people to read and educate themselves; then we should not 
increase the cost of the “ fireside literature.” 


Reduce it, if you 
do anything. 


Let the Government quit competing with the 
printers of this country, which has proven a losing game for 
both the Government and the printers, and has resulted to the 
benefit of no one except those who really do not need the aid. 
Get cheaper rates from <ae transportation companies for han- 
Put more businesslike methods and economy 
and less politics and favoritism into the postal system, and 
I am constrained to believe you will see better results and no 


Until 1829 the Postmaster-General was not a Cabinet officer 
of this country. There have been decidedly too many and too 
frequent changes in the heads of this important and expensive 
department. Note the changes since 1789. 


Postmasters-General. 
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Postmasters-General—Continued. 


Under President— 





















Postmaster-General. State, Year 
Harrison....---.---- Francis Granger...........-. | New York.......... 1841 
Pylet..cascecscdwccccoetessnnl acre tacit alipclato sealed ee 
Gicicntdbaiawensiitel Oharles A. Wickliffe.......-.- | Kentucky........... 1841 
I i is ial | Oave Johnson................ Tennessee... Jj 1845 
ae | Jacob Oollamer.............- | Vermont..... -| 1849 
IR ccmdennon tS §&_ ore | BOW BOR cactesuts 1850 
Oe ries | Samuel D, Hubbard.-..-.-.- | Connecticut....... .| 1852 
os ceed | James Campbell_.........--.. | Pennsylvania....... 1853 
Buchanan..-.-.------- | BATOR F. DAOWR.. cccenceeusd | Tennessee........... 1857 
EEO: | EE NOEDs oscivkcnnnattasbl |} Kentucky...........] 1859 
I ceil | ae | BOING. nc cticcnccton 1861 
i sates Montgomery Blair | Maryland........... 1861 
ae | William Dennison............ Eee anntscshinendsdineced 1864 
Johnson....-..-.----|-.--- ee ct ic tain 
SERRE TS Alexander W. Randall....... | Wisconsin.......... 
EEG; ccesencessed John A. J. Cresswell......... | SEAT S, ceneenesl 
SSE: James W. Marshall.......... | Virginia..... 
CS Seer. Marshall Jewell.............. | Connecticut. 
i salpameaeilieall SOE Tho TI pcnsccctnesel 
a David McK. Key............. 
RRSP. | Horace Maynard............. Lennie 
iin. sasacmenid | Thomas L. James........... 
ATtBUP...cocccccceeee | Timothy O. Howe.... 
I eel | Walter Q. Gresham... 
2 Leniiesenen | Prank Hatton............... 
Cleveland.....--.---- | William F. Vilas............. 
Th. aa emigeetie | Don M. Dickinson............ 
Benjamin Harrison... John Wanamaker............ 
Cleveland.........-.- | Wilson 8S. Bissell............. 
..  caemuneonete William L. Wilson..........-. 
McKinley-.........-- James A. Gary.............. 
Te iniinimeegeceibianaal Charles Emory Smith....... Pennsylvania....... 
Roosevelt..........--)._. sil aiaienttaiancocicennitetanenintatitiiaemp-alscistea tee inaibmbilniahiicne 
Do Meaty OC. PAVDS..cocccocccace isconsin........0«. 
Robert J. Wynne............ Pennsylvania...... 
George B. Oortelyou........ New York.......... 
George von L. Meyer........ Massachusetts..... 





Seationaliae oll accaatintini 


What better can we expect, unless we keep a man at the head 
of this department long enough to accomplish something? A 
new Postmaster-General every year or two, and with every new 
one a new system, with a lot of experiments and inexperienced 
friends to be taken care of at the expense of the American 
people and to the great detriment of the service, will always 
incur deficits and insure bad service. 

But I must return to the Rural Delivery Service. 

From the Rural Free Delivery News I find that— 


On June 80, 1909, the service was in operation on 40,628 routes, and 
40,499 carriers were employed. On 667 routes the service was tri- 
weekly, an increase of 8 as compared with the prowess ear. 

During the year 1,415 new routes were established; 4 routes discon- 
tinued prior thereto were reestablished; and 68 routes were discon- 
tinued, leaving the net increase in the number of routes in operation 


1,351. The number of new routes established is 257 less than were es- 


tablished during the previous fiscal year. 

The service has been growing and flourishing. It is popular 
with the people, because it is a great blessing to those living in 
the country. 

In the thirteen years of its existence it shows the following 
growth: 


Fiscal year. 


Appropria- Increase in 
tion. ture, expenditure. 








82 $40,000 CIE Bincctintinnis 

153 50, 250 60,241 $35,401 
412 150, 082 150,012 99,771 
1,259 450,000 420, 433 270, 421 
8,761 1,750,798 | 1,750,321 1,329,888 
8,298 | 4,089,075 4,089,041 2,338,720 
15,119 | 8,680,364 | 8,051,599 8,962,558 
24,568 | 12,996,905 | 12,645,275 4,598,676 
$2,055 | 21,116,600 |  20,864/885 8,219,610 
35,768 | 25,828,300 | 25,011,625 4,146,740 
87,728 | 28,200,000 | 26,661,555 1,649,980 
89,277 | $4,900,000 | 34,371,939 7,710,384 
40,623 | 85,673,000 | 85,661,084 1,289,095 


I am glad to know that the Rural Delivery Service has been 
of such great benefit to the farmers and people living in the 
country districts. I understa.d that it has added over a bil- 
lion dollars to the values of our farm lands. Is this not suffi- 
cient to appeal to every Member in this House strong enough 
to convince him that it is a substantial return for the expendi- 
tures by Congress in this respect? 

I read again from the Rural Free Delivery News: 

Durin: d 
witch West ple tar ten the numbst actptad duel Cape 
ceding fiscal year; whereas there was a decrease 
resignations from the year ended June 30, 1907. However, the num- 


ber of carriers resigning is only 6 per cent of the number of 
in the service June 30, 1909. Two hundred and 


, carriers were 
separated from the service by death. Out of 40,499 carriers only 175 


were ye afi ame, —— is an eo of but 10 over ee 
number during the previous fiscal year. e carriers dismissed, 
were for euabensioment of funds oni 35 for intoxication, 


It is recommended that section 3869 of the Revised Statutes po .- 
amended as to include rural carriers. This provides for the pu: 
ment of any person who willfully and maliciously assaults any 
earrier when in uniform while engaged on his route in the discha 
his duty as a letter carrier. It has been held in some jurisd =e 
that this act, being passed before the institution of rural delivery «, 
ice, does not contemplate rural carriers. It is, therefore, poss 
punish persons assaulting a rural letter carrier only under sectio 
of the Revised Statutes, which provides for the punishment of ; 
who knowingly and willfully obstruct or retard the passage « 
mails, or any driver or carrier of the same, the penalty being much 
than the case of assault upon a letter carrier. 


From the above it will be seen that there is quite an ary 
of rural carriers who are working in the interest of a righio ys 
cause, a cause that means the general building up and d.y¢. 
opment of the rural sections of the country. Yes; the rury| 


routes are increasing the value of our farm lands. This is 
true, and I am glad to know it. While this service has done its 
part to develop the country, the Agricultural Department 


should come in for due credit. This department has done a 
great work for general agricultural development along many 
lines. The great benefits and advantages extended to the farm- 
ers by this department can hardly be estimated. The different 
bureaus in the Agricultural Department have performed great 
service. Such benefits extended as soil surveys, farm demon. 
stration work, swamp drainage, and the like have aroused our 
people and created a great agricultural awakening. I am glad 
to say that the farmers in my congressional district are becom. 
ing interested and are making wonderful strides along these 
lines. My people are interested in swamp drainage. In nearly 
every county in my district the people who own swamp lauds 
are organizing for the purpose of draining and reclaiming thew, 
I have secured, through the kindness of the drainage office 
here, several expert drainage engineers to assist in organizing 
the districts and carrying on the work. The Bureau of Soils 
has recently completed an excellent survey of Robeson County, 
one of the largest agricultural counties in my district. 

The report of this survey, with a soil map of the county, has 
been published in pamphlet form, and I am now distributing it 
to the people who request it. I have several copies now on hand, 
and nearly every mail brings additional requests from inter. 
ested farmers who desire to know more about their soils. This 
pamphlet is a very attractive and interesting document and 
of much value to the people. The soil map is complete, and |o- 
cates the roads, streams, residences, churches, schools, ani i! 
other points of fnterest, together with the natural objects and 
township lines. The report of the different soils contains av 
exhaustive description of the lands and natural advantages and 
resources of the county. New Hanover County, another very 
fine county in my district, had a survey similar and prior to 
the one in Robeson. I am now working for other surveys in 
other counties, and I have the promise of Professor Whituey, 
of the Bureau of Soils, to take up another county during the 
coming summer. I am glad to know that there is now going 
on in my district the greatest campaign for agricultural edwca- 
tion the people have ever known. The success already achieved 
has far exceeded our expectation. Since I have been in (on- 
gress I have kept 4 sharp lookout for the interest of my farmer 
friends, and I have never lost an opportunity on the floor of 
the House, or before any of the departments here, to do what | 
could for them, or to procure literature, books, bulletins, and 
documents that I thought they would like to read. The ey:s 
of the whole country are now upon the farms. The farmer wio 
has improved his soil is the most independent man living The 
farmers everywhere are now coming into their own. The cry is, 
“ Back to the farms.” - 

What is Congress doing to-day to assist in this great agricu!- 
tural awakening and to build up the farming interest of the 
country? We are by no means doing all we should do. You 
waste millions of the people’s money in army and navy a))ro0- 
priations, preparing for war, and building large battle siips, 
and you suffer from acute attacks of economy when an amend: 
ment is offered that will really help the people, like extending 
the Rural Delivery Service and the Agricultural Department 
that is benefiting the people throughout the country. It is wron:. 
and those of us who are really in earnest in this matter projose 
to let the people at home know who their friends really are. 

Bighteen or twenty years ago it was first considered that the 
farmers were as much entitled to free mail delivery as the men 
in the cities. It was apparent that free delivery to the farmers 
would be of far greater service than to the dealers in the cil'rs. 
Yet for years men living within five minutes’ walk of the post 
office had their mail delivered several times a day, while the 
the country, away from any post-office was 
on it was realized that a free 
rural delivery would bring the farmers into more direct con 
nection, not merely with but with public life, there 
fore the rural delivery system was established. There are some 
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figures that are of profound interest in this connection. The 
statement is made that during the past year approximately 
290,000,000 pennies were taken by rural free-delivery carriers 


service must be extended until it substantially covers the entire 
country. The appropriation called for in this item is not in 
excess of the demand for the future extension of the service. 


from the boxes on their routes, where they were deposited Every agency of the Government should be employed to make 
with letters in lieu of postage stamps. This means that there | country life attractive. The tendency toward centralization 
were 150,000,000 letters written and posted in rural districts | of population should be counteracted. The tide of immigration 
in twelve months for which the writers had no stamps on hand. | for the last hundred years has been from the country to the 

This measures somewhat the tremendous influence of the Free | city. We are now suffering from the effects of that condition. 
Delivery Service and shows that its development has been mar- | The tire should turn again from the city to the country. The 
yelous. It is true that the Postmaster-General says that this | Rural Mail Service of the United States will be one of the most 
rural service entails a loss of $27,000,000. This is a strange | potent agencfes in the achievements of this much-desired result. 
statement to make, for the rural delivery is merely an exten-| The farmer to-day enjoys all the conveniences of the city, to- 


sion of the postal service. It is as great a benefit to the man 
who sends a letter as it is to the man who receives this letter. 
What the people in my congressional district want is a prompt 
delivery and a prompt reply. The response is as important as 
the original communication. 

When the Postmaster-General reduces the rate on letters to 
Great Britain from 5 cents to 2 cents, he does not take into con- 
sideration any question of deficit in his department. The public 
thus served is small compared to that served by the second-class 
postal rates and the free rural delivery. These two depart- 
ments are integral parts of the modern post-office. Strike them 
down and the deficit will be fifty millions instead of seven- 
teen millions, and this fifty millions would not measure the 
extent of the disaster which it is proposed by the Postmaster- 
General and his supporters to inflict upon the country. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 148 rural routes in the Sixth 
Congressional District of North Carolina, the district I have 
the honor to represent. These routes cover something like 2,500 
miles. There are served by these routes in my district approxi- 
mately 46,509 people. It is in behalf of these carriers on these 
148 routes, and the thousands of people served by them, that I 
speak to-day. It is also in the interest of those in my district 
who have not yet received the service that I have entered this 
plea. These, too, want this service. They have been waiting 
for it; and they must have it. While this appears to be a good 
showing for my district, still I shall not be content with it. I 
shall not cease working in behalf of the establishment of more 
routes and better service in my district until every farm home, 
no matter how humble, shall have its mail delivered at its door. 
To carry out this intention and to perform this service as my 
people desire it will require the expenditure of money. More 
money is needed in the service. To afford this we must cut 
down the wasteful millions that are now being spent for nothing 
except pomp and glory; stop building expensive battle ships 
and parading the navy around the world at a cost of millions, and 
spend the people’s money for things that will benefit the masses 
and help to build up our great Commonwealth. [Applause.] 


gether with all the comforts of the country. 

The second object of this increased appropriation is to pro- 
vide at least a portion of the expense of the equipment and 
horse hire of the carrier. There is no other branch of the service 
where the agent is compelled to provide for horse and vehicle. 
This item of expense has greatly increased during the last ten 
years. Horses have doubled in value during that period of time. 
Corn, oats, and hay have increased very materially in price. It 
seems only just, in view of this fact, that these carriers should 
receive some additional compensation to offset the increased cost 
of their means of transportation. 


History of Antitrust Law Prosecutions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES M. COX 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 15, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 22643) making appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman being from the State of 
Ohio, I assume that he is well informed as to what is going on 
there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Slightly. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman state to this House 
now that it was not understood at the time that Mr. Ellis was 
to tender his resignation that he was to be attached to the De- 





Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH partment of Justice in the prosecution of trust cases? Will the 
oo gentleman deny that to this House? 
; Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no information of the details of 
the occurrence the gentleman mentions. I simply make the 
i 0 N . R A L P H D . C 0 L EK . statement that Mr. Ellis is not in the employment of the De- 
OF OHIO, partment of Justice or in any other government department; 


that since the day he sent in his resignation he has not drawn a 
cent of salary, and will not draw any. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Has there been a pay day since so that he 
could draw his salary? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know about that. I know that 
he has not drawn a salary and that he is not going to. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Oh, my colleague is begging the question. 
I assume that he will not deny that he himself attended some 
of the political tea parties at the White House which were 
called for the purpose of giving aid, counsel, and comfort to 
politicians in an effort to destroy in the President's own State 
the best administration we have had in fifty years. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In the first place, I will say to the 
gentleman that I have never attended a tea party at the White 
House, and do not approve of them, anyway. [Laughter.] So 
far as the excellence of the administration in Ohio is concerned, 
the gentleman is entit:ed to his opinion and I suppose I may 
have mine. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Except that I have stated mine and the 
gentleman, my coileague, lacks the candor and frankness to 
state his. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman will have no hesita- 
tion in expressing his opinion at the proper time. 

* * * . © 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 8, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 21419) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. COLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mitier]. It provides for an addi- 
tional appropriation for the extension of Rural Mail Service 
and also for the expense of equipment and horse hire for the 
rural mail carriers. The sum appropriated is not sufficient to 
pay all these expenses, but it would afford substantial relief. 

The only argument advanced against this item in the fh!ll is 
that of economy. I admit the potency of that appeal at this 
time. It is incumbent upon Congress to exercise the strictest 
surveillance over appropriations in the face of an embarrassed 
Treasury. Economic administration of government is a matter 
of vital importance in providing for public expenditures. But 
some considerations outweigh the call for economy. I consider 
this to be such a case. 

In the first place, this Government has entered upon a policy 
of delivering mail to those who dwell in the country from which 
it must not recede. No backward step must be taken. This 
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Mr. JAMES. Yes; but the gentleman from Wisconsin, , 
has just talked to the Department of Justice, says the offi 
of that department say he is. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The fact is, I presume, Mr. Ellis has 4 
experience in the trial of these beef-trust cases, and he for s0)),0 
time will give the benefit of his information to his success:;, 
possibly, and I say my only statement is that he is not and \\)! 
not be paid out of the funds of the department or any ot)).; 
department 

Mr. JAMES. We want to know if he is going to be paid ont 
of the Treasury, and if by some sort of a hocus-pocus pro; 
tion he is resigning one office, but is, in reality, getting }, 
arms farther into the Public Treasury while he is serving | 
Republican party in Ohio as chairman. 

a . a * * * 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the gentleman is right, but the < 
tleman from Ohio has assured us that Mr. Ellis will not ¢ 
any salary from the United States Government. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Ohio did not assure ns of 
that. The gentleman from Ohio told us he had no informati.y. 
that he had no personal knowledge; but we have persona! 
knowledge and we have official knowledge coming from the ¢o- 
tleman from Wisconsin, which he gets from the Attorney-(on- 
eral’s office. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit, is it not 
true that after Mr. Ellis’s appointment there was considera\)le 
criticism in the Ohio papers with reference to this dual con- 
nection, and that immediately thereafter, in order to put down 
this criticism, the official reports went out of Washington that 
Mr. Ellis was engaged in the prosecution of antitrust cases and 
that he was helping then in the preparation of the beef-trust 
eases and had held two conferences in Washington? I ask my 
distinguished colleague from Ohio to deny the accuracy of those 
statements. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not anticipate that he can. I am sure he 
will not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is very easy to criticise Mr. Ellis—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] started it the other day. 

Mr. MANN. I have done so myself where I thought he was 
subject to criticism, and I would not hesitate to do so if I 
would think him subject to criticism, but I do not shed croco- 
dile tears or put up any pretension of being holier than some- 
body else. 

If any gentleman in the government employ anywhere pos- 
sesses information which is of value to the Government in the 
prosecution of suits which the Government is carrying on, the 
Government ought to retain that man in the service either gon- 
erally or specially, until that information is made use of, ani 
if the Republicans of Ohio have selected, as they have, \t(r. 
Ellis for their campaign manager, and he possesses special 
knowledge in reference to cases which the Government is prvse- 
cuting, there is no morality, there is no business sense, there is 
no idea of hypocrisy or otherwise which ought to prevent |iis 
being retained specially by the Government for the prosecution 
of those cases. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman from Illinois sce 
no impropriety in placing at the head of a campaign commitice 
in a State like Ohio a man who has been in his official capacity 
in a position where he has obtained information that would be 
of value in a prosecution of offenders against the law, aii 
which information might be held as a club over those from 
whom contributions would be desired? 

Mr. MANN. That is another proposition, and an entirely 
different one. The proposition here is not whether he shoi!d 
use information which he possesses, as a club, but whether tlie 
Government shall permit him to go into court and use tlie 
information he possesses against the offenders. If he were out 
of the government service he might use the information, if 
he has it, as a club, but in the government service he is re 
quired to go into court and prosecute the offenders with tie 
information which he has. And that is what troubles the cvn- 
tleman. On their side of the House they never have attempicd 
to prosecute any great offender in the country, and they are 
jealous of the power and the hold that the President ia «)- 
taining upon the people, because the people are learning that 
the President means business in prosecuting these great of- 
fenders against our laws. [Applause on the Republican si° | 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
























Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentieman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] a question. 
It seems now that we have got down to this near solution of 
the Wade Ellis muddle; that he resigned, and his resignation 
is supposed to have taken effect yesterday. Of course until 
he did resign, he could not be appointed to these special places. 
Has the gentleman any information that there was an arrange- 
ment made with him by which if he would resign the office 
that he held at $7,000 a year and assume the functions of that 
political office out in Ohio he should be given a sort of roving 
commission on a better salary than he had to prosecute the 
trusts? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely not. As I said before, I 
have no confidential information from Mr. Ellis or anybody 
else as to what his future movements are to be. I do know, 
however, that he is not upon the pay roll and he has not been 
upon the pay roll of the Department of Justice. My informa- 
tion is that he is going to take up the private practice of the 
law in Ohio, and that is all I know about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Can the gentleman solve this 
mystery? Is he the personal representative of President Taft 
in Republican operations in Ohio? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman should not inquire into 
family matters like that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman had better call at the 
ies House if he desires further information upon that 
subject. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In answer to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
worTtH], I wish to state that the private secretary of the Attor- 
ney-General stated to me over the telephone that he is still on 
the pay roll. 

Mr. JAMES. Who is on the pay roll? 

Mr. WEISSE. Wade Ellis; and that he is going to stay on 
for some time, because he is interested in prosecuting three or 
four special cases. Now, if the gentleman from Ohio will go 
to the phone and get that information, or a letter from the de- 
partment, he may enlighten himself and also enlighten the House 
before he questions a statement. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I got exactly the same information from the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the gentleman did; but I also got very 
much better information later on from one who knows better 
than anyone else all the facts in the case, and I reiterate that 
while Mr. Ellis is technically upon the pay roll, he has not 
drawn any salary from the Department of Justice and is not 
going te. 

> 





* o * * . 


7. 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the gentleman from Ohio stated 
when he was upon his feet just a moment ago that he had 
no knowledge of any retention by the Government of Mr. Ellis 
in the matter of prosecuting trust cases. I might have misun- 
derstood the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no personal knowledge; no. 

Mr. JAMES. Do you have any information from any de- 
partmental official? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I have had no information. 

Mr. JAMES. It may be I clearly misunderstood the gentle- 
man. We on this side understood you to say you did not believe 
that Mr. Ellis was going to be retained in the prosecution of 
any of these trust cases. Now it appears from the Attorney- 
General’s Office that he is retained, and that is the very ques- 
tion I put to the gentleman from Ohio a moment ago, if it was 
not true that he was to be retained to prosecute those cases, 
and, while he had ostensibly given up a place which only paid 
$7,000 a year to go down to Ohio and try to lead the Republican 
party to victory, that he in reality was going to receive more 
money out of the Federal Treasury than before. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely not; I made no such state 
ment. 

Mr. JAMES. That is my understanding, and it seems to be 
verified by the statement made by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WeETssE]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, I made no such state- 
ment. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Wisconsin said he had in- 
formation from the department that it is true Mr. Ellis is upon 
the pay roll of the Government. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I stated myself he was technically upon 
the pay roll. 

Mr. JAMES. Is he technically enough upon the pay roll to 
get his hands into the Federal Treasury? That is what I want 
to knew. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely not. 














Mr. COX of Ohio. Is it not true that the gentleman in Ohio, 
Governor Harmon, whom they are seeking to defeat, was the 
first Attorney-General in the history of this Republic who suc- 
cessfully prosecuted trust cases? 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is true that I never heard of any of his 
prosecutions. I will be glad to have the information. It is 
news to me. 

Mr, COX of Ohio. 
man knows it—— 

Mr. MANN. He was Attorney-General under President Cleve- 
land, and if anybody can find a case under the Sherman anti- 
trust law, or any other similar law, which he brought and prose- 
cuted, for heaven’s sake produce it. We have been seeking for 
it for years, and this gentleman now has the information. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I must respectfully decline to believe that 
this statement is made seriously by the gentleman from Illinois, 
He is one of the ablest lawyers in this House, and with every 
alert lawyer in this country he knows that Governor Harmon, 
as Attorney-General in President Cleveland’s Cabiuet, success- 
fully prosecuted before the Supreme Court of the United States 
the case of United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, the first case brought on the ground that the antitrust 
laws applied to railroads. He won that case, and in this 
public service he blazed the way for every subsequent success- 
ful prosecution along this line. Further than this, will the 
gentleman from Illinois pretend to deny to this House that after 
Grover Cleveland’s administration had ceased to exist Mr. Har- 
mon was employed as special counsel, and that when his inquiry 
led up to the doorstep of the railroad official who was then 
serving in a Republican Cabinet that he was called off from his 
work? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I neither deny nor attempt to do so. I say this, 
that if he ever did any work of any kind that was of any value 
to the country in this respect, it would be under a Revublican 
administration, where he was compelled to proceed, and not 
while he was a Democratic Attorney-General. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] © 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I submit that any statement directed to 
the gentleman from Illinois, which places him in such a condi- 
tion of both mind and voice that he will neither deny nor 
attempt to deny, that statement must impress this House as 
being well grounded in fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from IIli- 
noise has the same misconception of the propriety of this pro- 
ceeding as all the other members of his party have. The situa- 
tion here is very clear, and there can be no doubt in the mind of 
any honest man as to the impropriety of the present situation. 

Mr. Ellis, who had been attorney-general of the State of 
Ohio, was selected for a special position in the Department of 
Justice, to carry on the prosecutions under the antitrust laws. 
After he has served one year, and presumably has acquired 
some information which might be of value in the prosecution of 
trusts, he is selected to conduct a political campaign in the 
State where he formerly was attorney-general. 

The gentleman from Illinois says that if this man has special 
information, he should be retained in the service of the Govern- 
ment; so does everybody else; but he should not at the same 
time engage in an active political campaign. Ohio is not very 
far from the State where the cry originated that voters should 
be purchased “in blocks of five,” where the common practice 
of the gentleman’s party has been to “fry the fat” out of cor- 
porations; and no man is better equipped to do this particular 
work than a man who as a government official has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining information that can. be used to coerce 
improper contributions to political campaign funds, 

* cs . aa . * & 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will get through with his 
criticism of President Roosevelt now while he is away, because 
it will not be a safe business when he returns, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That does not have any fear for me. I 
did not wait until he went away before criticising him, which 
so many on that side did. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Most of my criticism was made when he was in the White 
House, unlike many men on that side of the House, who, the 
day he left the shores of New York on his trip, immediately 
rose upon their dignity and asserted that he had been guilty 
of all kinds of improper things while in the White House. 

Mr. MANN. He is always able to take care of himself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am simply reciting the facts of his- 
tory, so that the gentleman from Illinois will know what Mr. 
Harmon did, and what a Republican President did, when his 
attention was directed to a violation of the antitrust law; and 
I have no doubt, under similar circumstances, other Republican 


It is further true, and I believe the gentle- 
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Presidents will interpose to protect other Republicans violating 
these antitrust laws. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words. I did not have the pleasure of hearing 
the beginning of this discussion. I was amazed, however, to 
hear one of those upon that side of the House assert that Gov- 
ernor Harmon did anything to enforce the antitrust act. 

I wish to put into the Recorp as a part of my remarks what 
he himself said as to why he did not enforce the Sherman anti- 
trust act. 

© ~ © * 


* t 


Governor Harmon belongs to that school of thought which 
has consistently opposed and discouraged all efforts to enforce 
the Sherman antitrust law. After a few unsuccessful efforts to 
enforce the law, in his annual report of 1895, speaking of this 
law, he gave it as his opinion: 

* * * Combinations and monopolies, therefore, although they may 
unlawfully control production and prices of articles in general can 
not be reached under this law merely because they are combinations and 
monopolies, nor because they may engage in interstate commerce as one 
of the incidents of their business. 

His comments upon the law are exceedingly brief, and one 
searcely knows what was intended to be conveyed by this lan- 
guage. * ° ® 

Mr. COX of Ohio. My colleague from Ohio [Mr. Kennepy] 
is not fair to Governor Harmon in that statement, and I be- 
lieve on reflection he will not subscribe to the propriety of tak- 
ing a disjoined quotation and submitting it alone, because 
without the preceding part of Mr. Harmon’s report what Mr. 
KENNEDY produces implies a meaning which no one wiil con- 
cede after reading the entire section. I now add what Mr. 
KENNEDY omitted. It shows just what Governor Harmon 
meant to convey, and it leaves Mr. KenNepy without justifica- 
tion for the inference which he has stated to this House. 

It is the custom in every annual report from the Attorney- 
General to recite the work of the department for the year, and 
the decisions by the Supreme Court are stated with more or 
less detail. Reviewing the important cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court, Attorney-General Harmon said, in his report of 
1895 : 

In United States v. BE. C. Knight Company (156 U. S., 1), which was 
referred to in the last report as having been argued and submitted, 
a construction was given to the Sherman antitrust law It was held 
that the purchase of certain sugar refineries in the city of Philadelphia 
on behalf of the so-called “sugar trust’’ was not a violation of the 
provisions of that law, although a virtual monopoly of the business of 
refining sugar resulted, because interstate commerce was not thereby 
directly affected. Combinations and os. therefore, although 
they may unlawfully control production and prices of articles in gen- 
eral use, can not be reached under this law merely because they are 
combinations and monopolies, nor because they may engage in inter- 
state commerce as one of the incidents of their business. 

These observations by Mr. Harmon, then Attorney-General, 
were based upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of United States v. E. C. Knight Com- 
pany. The Attorney-General simply accepted the meaning of the 
law, when applied to that kind of a case, as interpreted by the 
highest legal tribunal in the land. Mr. Kennepy has said: 

After a few unsuccessful efforts to enforce the law, he [Mr. Harmon] 
in his annual report of 1895, speaking of this law, gave it as his 
opinion, etc. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kennepy], without in- 
tent, I am sure, is in absolute conflict with the facts. 

The “ unsuccessful effort” mentioned was the failure of the 
Government in the Knight case. It was argued before the 
Supreme Court October 24, 1894, and the decision was rendered 
January 21, 1895. Mr. Harmon was not appointed Attorney- 
General until in June, 1895. 

Mr. KENNEDY also complains that Mr. Harmon's language is 
not sufficiently clear to establish in anyone’s mind what he is 
trying to convey. For his benefit, because he admits he needs 
elucidation, I submit the following from a report sent to Con- 
gress by Mr. Harmon February 8, 1896, in response to a House 
resolution .of inquiry directed to bim as Attorney-General on 
this very subject: 

Several of the circuit courts have held that the act of July 2 


2, 1890, 
which used general terms, with no attempt to define them, made noth- 
ing unlawful which was not unlawful before, but merely provided pun- 
ishment for such agreements and conspiracies against trade and com- 
merce as the courts, by the rules of the common law, have a!ways re- 
fused to enforce between the parties. The result has been great doubt 
and uncertainty and the failure of the law to accomplish its purpos« 

If it is proposed to persist in that purpose, I suggest an amendment 
which shall 


* 


eave no doubt about what is meant by monopolies, by 


attempting to monopolize, and by contracts, combinations, and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade and commerce. 

It should not be difficult to distinguish legitimate business enterprises 
carried on by individuals or by associations of individuals in bona 
fide partnerships and corporations, however great and successfw they 
may become by superior capacity, facilities, or enterprise, from eombi- 


nations of rival concerns, no matter under what form or disguise, whose 
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object 1s to stifle competition and thereby secure illicit control of the 
markets. The real nature and design of the organization would always 
be a question of fact. The courts have no difficulty in deciding this 
question when it arises bety-2en the parties. They would have none 
in deciding it as between the Government and the parties, 


The present law should contain a provision like that of the interstate- 
commerce law, to prevent the refusal of witnesses to answer on the 


ground of self-incrimination. This defect has been severely felt in all 
attempts to enforce the law. 


The sufficiency of this feature of the interstate-commerce law is in- 
volved in a case recently argued and submitted to the Supreme Court, 
which will probably be decided during the present session of Con _ 

0 


If the decision be in favor of the Government, a similar clause 
be added to the present law against monopolies, and so forth. 

I also suggest the peer of making the penalties of the law appll- 
cable only to general officers, managers, and agents, and not to subor- 
dinates. The latter could not then decline to testify, and sufficient 


evidence can usually be obtained from them. 


The difficulty of obtaining proof, on account of the cause just men- 
tioned, might also be diminished, if not removed, by enacting as a rule 
of evidence that the purchase or combination in any form of enter- 
prises in different States, which were competitive before such purchase 
or combination, should be prima facie evidence of an attempt to menses 
lize. This would put the parties to the necessity of explanation, which 
would supply the information desired. 


A similar provision should be made with respect to well-known 
methods of doing business throughout the country which are designed 
to deprive dealers of liberty of trade and compel them to become instru- 
ments of commercial conspirators. 


The adoption of such a rule of evidence might give life to section 7 
of the present law, which permits civil actions for damages caused by 
such unlawful combinations and conspiracies. It is believed that diffi- 
culty of proof has been the chief reason why this section has been so 
nearly a dead letter. 


That Attorney-General Harmon had the proper conception 
of just what was needed to render the Sherman Act effective 
in every direction desired is attested by subsequent events in 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Harmon did not contend in his report 
that the law in its literal provisions was lacking. He simply 
took his premise from the law as interpreted in the Knight 
case. In the very next decision of the Supreme Court, that of 
the Trans-Missouri case, which was tried by Mr. Harmon, the 
Supreme Court receded in part from its opinion in the Knight 
case, and later, in the Great Northern Securities case, the 
Supreme Court absolutely reversed itself as of record in the 
Knight case. It is conceded now by every lawyer and student 
of events that the minority opinion in the Knight case, written 
by Justice Harlan, beceme in fact the majority report in the 
Northern Securities case, written also by Justice Harlan. It 
would be an elastic statement to claim that the able diagnosis 
made by Mr. Harmon of the Sherman law, with its defects as 
exhibited in the Knight decision, was primarily responsible 
for subsequent findings of the Supreme Court, which corrected 
the apparent lack in the law, and yet there can be no impro- 
priety in calling attention to the fact that the very radical 
change in the Supreme Court’s opinion occurred in connection 
with cases which were argued by Attorney-General Harmon 
with a clearness and incisiveness that at once ranked him as 
a iawyer and advocate of extraordinary powers. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], speaking of Mr. 
Harmon, says: 

He was Attorney-General under President Cleveland, and if anybody 
ean find a case under the Sherman antitrust law or any other similar 
law which he brought and prosecuted, for heaven's sake produce it. 

Partly for the accuracy of history which my friend disputes, 
but chiefly to oblige the gentleman from Illinois, we will “ pro- 
duce” it. Soon after Mr. Harmon became Attorney-General 
he found on the docket the case of United States v. Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association. He put it on his personal list to 
be argued in person. The Government sought to enjoin the 
further cz rrying out of a combination among the railroads west 
of the Missouri, which combination was designed to establish 
and maintain rates. This suit had been brought under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Harrison, and it had been lost in both the 
circuit court and the circuit court of appeals. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Harmon, in assuming personal charge, showed 
his firm belief in the application of the Sherman antitrust law 
to railroads and his full sympathy for the provisions of the law 
itself as well. 

In this connection it is an important fact of court record that 
the case had not been put on the hearing list by the preceding 
administration in the Department of Justice. Mr. Harmon had 
it so placed, procured a date for hearing, personally prepared 
the brief, and without the aid or presence of any of his as- 
sistants he assumed charge of the Government’s case in the 
initial hearing of this great issue before the Supreme Court. 
He was opposed by the most eminent counsel in the land. For 
the first time in our history it was to be determined what the 
real purpose and effect of the Sherman antitrust law were 
with reference to railroads, and whether, as the Government 
contended, this law applied to railroads, 


Mr. Harmon won the case, which was the first victory +), 
Government ever attained under that law, and it blaze 
way for all succeeding cases of this nature. If my friend in 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] will read the speeches of Attorney-Gero,,) 
Moody, delivered on the stump in 1904, he will find a try 
admission of Mr. Harmon’s great victory, and the part he j.»». 
sonally played in making it possible. 

Following this, the eastern railroads attempted to form a pow 
combination on the same lines, but with such changes as 
believed would escape the law. This was known as the J 
Traffic Association. Mr. Harmon promptly had his depari 
proceed against this operation, and the Government, follo 
the identical lines laid down in the Trans-Missouri case, , 
again. About this time the pipe dealers of the country . 
deavored to form a combination, divide territory, and fix prices, 
Mr. Harmon directed the United States attorney at Chatia. 
nooga to proceed against the trust. This was the famous Addy. 
ston Pipe case. It was begun by Attorney-General Harmon in 
December, 1896, and while it did not reach the court of last 
resort until the succeeding administration, it was won by fo)- 
lowing the course established by Mr. Harmon in his pioncer 
work. 

These three cases which I have named and described are the 
foundation of all the jurisprudence on the antitrust subject, 
and no lawyer nor student of the times will deny it. 

In the Northern Securities case the Government simply fol- 
lowed the principles evolved by Mr. Harmon and the decisions 
made possible by his diligence, industry, and ability. The cen. 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] might, upon the lead which 
is now given him, ascertain whether it was not Mr. Harmon 
who conducted an investigation of the beef trust in Mr. Mann's 
home city of Chicago. It would be very entertaining informa- 
tion for this House also were we to be told whether the suc- 
ceeding administration followed it up. 

Mr. Harmon’s service as special counsel, employed !n the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe case, together with his manly 
attitude when the administration of Mr. Roosevelt declined to 
let him proceed after the evidence established a trail of cuilt 
to Paul Morton, then a cabinet officer, stamped him again as 
peculiarly able to work out these trust cases and courageous 
enough to follow them to an honest conclusion, regardless of 
whom they might involve. In his report to Congress in 1896 
Mr. Harmon seems to have originated the idea of personal 
rather than corporate guilt, both as to the logic of the law and 
the effective way to enforce it, In the Santa Fe case he established 
beyond doubt the guilt of officials in that company, and recon- 
mended that they be arraigned under the law, in what he 
designated as “the first important case wherein the remedy of 
injunction is enforced by the Government against a railroad 
company under the United States commerce act.” It was his 
judgment that process on the theory of personal guilt was the 
only method to abate unlawful conditions, and when the facts 
established this guilt he recommended the arraignment of the 
individuals. When the Roosevelt administration, under whose 
authority he was acting, declined to act on this suggestion, \r. 
Harmon retired from the case. 

The correspondence which ensued in the Santa Fe case s0 
thoroughly and comprehensively carries the chain of events 
that I shall submit it in further proof of the record of the one 
man who stands singular and alone in the full measure of 
service he has rendered in behalf of the public, in defense of 
the law, and in successful opposition to corporate transgression. 

The correspondence follows: 

[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 190). 
Hon. Jupson Harmon, Oincinnati, Ohio: 

Will you a t employment, associated with Frederick N. 

ot Seals bat or gta 


they 


+ 
U 
i 


Judson, 


Louis bar, or 0 agreeable to you, to 
take into tion all the questions raised by the report of the 
Interstate with respect to rebates given by the 
Atchison, ane Pete Sneek Oe ee el es Iren 

an y company, together any other un- 

lawful peaeti which may ap in that connection? You wi!! be 
ven full au to make this investigation and every assisii0? 
the - it 2 oat mrenotiaee after fall Investic t “ 
ew 0 as, vestigation, 

seem justifi yl that I believe the 


be permitted to to you 
employment a public éaty. = 
Wittiam H. Moor. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 8, 1905. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C.: 
I have concluded to undertake the duty you 
teh. I shall want a_ short time to 


in yesterday's 
Any associate you select will be agreeable to me. 


other engagements. 
Jupson Harmon. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, February 28, 1905. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Sir: We have the honor to inform you that, as directed in your let- 
ters of the 14th instant, we have carefully examined the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of alleged unlawful 
rates and practices in the transportation of coal and mine supplies by 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, and also the 
evidence on which the report was founded. We beg now to state the 
results of our consideration of the questions arising thereon. 

The conclusions stated in the yy a Sen of 
coal appear to be fully sustained by the evidence. om August, 1902, 
until ber, 1904, the — company continuously transported 
coal for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at less than the pub- 
lished rates them in force from various points in Colorado and else- 
where to El Paso, Tex., Deming, N. Mex., and other places, to which 
such transportation was interstate commerce. 

This was dome by secret arrangement between the two companies, 
under which the coal was apparently billed at the published rate of 
freight, although in fact the price of the coal was included. The rail- 
road company collected the amount shown by the billing, and paid over 
part of it to the fuel company as the price of the coal, making the 
real charge for transportation less than the published rate by just that 
amount. At the same time the rates given and charged other shippers 
were the published tariff rates without any deduction. 

This plan, and the way it was carried out, plainly indicate an in- 
tention to deceive the Government and the | and to enable the 
fuel company to gain a monopoly of the coal supply at the points in- 
volved by giving them a strong advantage over competitors in the 
actual cost of transportation. he motive for thus favoring the fuel 
company does not appear in the evidence thus far taken, but the fact 
is clear. 

Only one of the chief officers of the railway company in charge of 
traffic has been called as a witness, and -_= one of such officers of the 
fuel company. No immunity from prosecution can be claimed for any 
other officer of either company. o papers whatever were produced 
by or on bebalf of the fuel company, so that no immunity can be 
claimed for it. And while certain papers of the railway company were 
produced, it is not entitled to immunity for that reason, because the 

pers paw all related to charges for transportation and are by 
or made public. The immunity provided by the statutes applies only 
in case of private papers whose production could not be required but 
for the immunity so given. Assuming, therefore, that a corporation 
might claim immunity in a proper case by reason of the production of 
its papers, this is not such a case. 

You further direct us, in case we find that the law has been violated, 
“to recommend what character of pr the evidence justifies, 
whom the same should taken to 


and secure the vindication 
of the law.” We therefore beg to make the following recommé@ndations : 

On Mareh 25, 1902, in the suit of the United States against the 
Atch ones and ta Fe Railway Company, in the circuit court 
of the States for the western district of uri, western divi- 


sion, an order of injunction was issued, forbidding said railway com- 
pany, its officers, agents, and servants from acting under, enforcing, or 
executing im any manner whatever any agreement to transport over 
its railroad, or any part thereof, any interstate traffic at other than the 
established schedule rates, and also from “thereafter agreeing with 


= or other person to transport such traffic at any other or 
diferen rate than such as may be provided for in its schedules as 
filed and aceording to law.” 


It has been suggested, m view of the recent decision in what is known 
as the “ beef trust case,” that this injunction is too general to be en- 
forcible. We think this estion is not well founded. The bill on 
which the injunction was after setting forth the granting of 

er than the published rates to favored shi 8 of grain and meats, 

in a separate paragraph (VIII) that the railway company was 


like off 
a 


i 


‘enses “on many other of the nae! commodities 
bulk of es traffic between States, comprising 
es — 
The order of injunction must, of course, be read in connection with 
the bill; and the ae clause of the order therefore applies only to 
preferen rates on principal commodities comprising the 
of life. rder is, therefore, not a general one directed 
at all possible violations of law, whether like the one specifically set 
and in this respect differs from the general clause in the 

beef trust case. 
the latter case was considered on an appeal, 
company has taken issue on all the averments of the 


I. . 
Because of the decision in United States v. Missouri Pacific Railway 
. the Government has taken the precaution to 
in the provisions of the act of February 19, 
This was done by an order made 
; poten — rae order «Se court. 
Again there was no appeal, case at issue on the general 
charges made by the bill ” 
that an order injunction can not be reviewed 
— ~ eS victating i. ee = sub- 
person granted, as it must ere, the only qu m that can 
raised is that of disobedience. 

therefore recommend that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
and all its principal officers and agents who had, 
the above named or any peat thereof, power and authority 
ts and freight rates, be arraigned for contempt of 
court in and carrying out the above agreement with the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Someaay shortly after the injunction was issued 

and continuing to carry it out after the injunction was reentered. 

It may be found that some subordinate officers or ts should also 
be But this secret arrangement with the fuel company in- 
of hundreds of cars per month. The concessions 

rates must have amounted to about a million 
ears du which they were ted ; 

was and carried out by 
the chief officers of the plu company 
rtment. And it was the duty of 

was obeyed. 
seems to us the most ready and 
e railroad oa and its msible 
1, oro" by t Ikins law not 
that this penalty as well as a fine may be im- 
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posed if, in the judgment of the court, a case for such punishment be 
made out against any officer. At the same time the court has a much 


broadef discretion than it would have in a strictly criminal proceed- 
ing to adapt its punishment to the degree of guilt in the case of each 
offender. 

We think the object of Congress in providing a remedy by injunction 
in such cases, leaving the necessary penalties for disobedience to the 
discretion of the court, was to avoid the niceties of procedure and 
proof required in ee criminal prosecutions and apply to railroad 
Officials the remedy so often found effective in other cases. 


We have not had as yet the time or means for making the investt- 
gations required for further recommendations. We shall proceed with 
all possible dispatch to make such examinations, and shall have the 
honor hereafter to make a further report. 
Awaiting your instructions, we have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servants, 
JuUDSON HARMON. 
Freperick N, JUDSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 8, 1905. 
Hon. Jupson Harmon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sire: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of 
yourself and Mr. Judson, dated February 28, 1905, reporting the results 
of your consideration, up to that date, of the questions arising out of 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of 
alleged unlawful rates and practices in the transportation of coal and 
mine supplies by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

I am very much gratified with the progress being made in the in- 
vestigation, and upon the receipt of a final report I shall desire to 
arrange for another conference at Washington with yourself and Mr. 
Judson for the purpose of considering the action to be taken upon 
your joint recommendations. 

Respectfully, W. H. Moopy, 
Attorney-General. 


Sr. Pav BUILDING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11, 1905. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant. We both understood our report to recommend proceedings in 
contempt in the suit of the United States against the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company at Kansas City, without awaiting the 
result of future investigations with reference to other action against it 
or the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, its officers and agents. If, 
however, as we understand from your letter, you think it best not to 
take these proceedings in contempt until we shall have reported on the 
advisability of such further proceedings, we shall of course make our 
investigations and report as early as we can. 

An examination of the record of the above case at Kansas City 
shows that on January 25 last Edgar P. Powell was appointed examiner 
to take testimony, leaving the time for so doing to be fixed by further 
order. It seems to us that the quickest and most effective way of 
getting the testimony desired will be to have an order directing the ex- 
aminer to proceed at an early date to take the testimony. He will have 
authority to enforce the attendance of witnesses and require the pro- 
duction of books, papers, etc. He can sit at convenient points, and the 
consignees whose testimony we want can be brought before him with 
less inconvenience to them and al! parties, and with greater facility, 
than before a grand jury where there might be some question as to our 
right to appear. 

If you approve this course all that will be necessary will be for you 
to authorize us, or either of us, to appear for the Government. We 
can then have a further order made fixing the time, and arrange to pro- 
ceed. I suggest that the authority be made alternative, because it may 
not be necessary for us both to appear at all times, and we might not 
both be able to do so. We should, of course, be in constant touch in 
the matter and should both appear when necessary. 

We have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Very truly, yours, 
Jupson Harmon. 
Frepericx N. Jupson. 


DEPARTMENT OF Justices, 


Washington, March 21, 1905. 
Hon. Jopsow Harmon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sir: The letter of yourself and Mr. Judson, dated the 11th instant, 
has just come to my attention, I having been out of the city when it 
was received. The plan there outlined for getting the testimony nec- 
essary to enable you and Mr. Judson to complete your investigation and 
report upon certain transactions between the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company and the Colorado Fuel and Iron. Company 
commends itself to my judgment, and for the purpose of carrying it 
out, and in accordance with your suggestion, I hereby authorfze you 
and Mr. Judson, or either of you, to appear before Examiner Edear P. 
Powell, with full wers in the premises, and represent the United 
States in the matter of the taking of testimony in the case of the 
United States against the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company, now pending at Kansas City. 

Referring to the first paragraph of your letter, I wish to say that, 
unless in fhe opinion of yourself and Mr. Judson a different course 
would be to the greater advantage of the Government, I do prefer to 
have all of your and his recommendations before me before considering 
the question of the proper action to be taken against the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Company. 

Respectfully, W. H. Moopy, 

Attorney-General. 


The following is the telegram omitted from the correspond- 
ence, as published by the President: 


Marcn 28, 1905. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C.: 


Your letter 21st authorizes us to appear before master only. Must be 
authorized to appear in court also, in order to file the charges we have 
recommended and conduct the proceedings in the case. Do you desire 
conference, as suggested in yours of 8th, before acting on our letter of 
20th? Are awaiting directions here. 

JuDSON Harmon. 


Frepericx N. Jupson. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1905. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: We beg to say that we have made informal investigations which 
confirm our previous reports. We can gc no further without the use of 
process to secure formal evidence and oter proof, and therefore again 
recommend contempt proceedings and the taking of testimony before 
the master appointed for that purpose in ‘he case pending in the United 
States circuit court at Kansas City, 

We have no doubt that the laws have been violated by the traffic 
officers of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company and 
those of the Colorado Fuel‘ and Iron Company. The former have by 
the ssme acts violated the injunction in that case. The formal proof 
regui-ed to punish them for contempt of court, and also criminally, if 
it should be thought best to do that, too, can be had only by judicial 
process. This is ready to our hands in the above-named case. The 
proof elicited before the master will also be available for criminal 
proceedings against the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and its 
officers and agents. 

As we have said, we can go no further, and need go no further, 
with informal investigations. We are convinced that the facts are 
os we have stated ‘them, and it only remains to put the proof in legal 

We beg, therefore, that this be considered our final report as to the 
recommendations for which we are asked, and await your further 
instructions. 

We have the honor to be, your obedient servants, 
JUDSON HARMON. 
FREDERICK N. JUDSON. 
— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 27, 1905. 
Hon. Jopson Harmon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sir: My letter of the 21st instant, in nomty to the communication of 
yourself and Mr. Judson of the 11th instant, perhaps will serve as a 
reply to yours of the 20th instant. It gives the fullest authority to 
take testimony in the case now pontine ot Kansas City against the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. It is lieved by you, and I concur 
in that belicf, that testimony thus elicited will serve to show with 
accuracy what acts have been committed which may be claimed to be 
in contempt of the injunction, by whom those acts were committed, 
and where the responsibility for them rests. 

Before proceedings for contempt or criminal pone against 
either the railroad or the fuel company, or their officers or agents, are 
begun, I desire that all the material facts should be before the depart- 
ment and that the department should have the benefit of your advice 


upon them. 
Very truly, yours, W. H. Moopy, 
Attorney-General. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 11, 1905. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


Sire: In view of the subjects discussed in our conferences at Wash- 
ington last week, we think it is proper that our position with reference 
to our recommendations concerning the taking of testimony under the 
commission at Kansas City should be formally stated. 

We recommended in our letter of March 11 that we should be 
authorized to proceed with the taking of testimony at Kansas City. 
not so much with a view of procuring proof of the violations of the 
injunction as a basis of an attachment for ——. against the rail- 
road company and its officers, as with the view of procuring detailed 

roof of unlawful shipments, so m to have a proper basis of proceed- 
ng under the criminal provision of the Elkins Act against the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company and its officers. 

Testimony taken before the master without filing contempt charges 
would necessarily be limited, under the established rules of procedure, 
to proof of the facts alleged in the bill, and proof of alleged viola- 
tions of the injunction order since the filing of the bill would doubt- 
less be objected to and excluded as irrelevant to the issue. If, how- 
ever, a rule to show cause were issued against the railroad company 
and its officers, the master could be empowered to take evidence as to 
the complicity of the several parties charged with contempt. In the 
absence of such a rule, however, the testimony would clearly be limited 
to facts at and prior to the filing of the bill. 

While proof of the detailed shipments is doubtless essential in any 
criminal prosecution uncer the act, such bas od is not essential in an 
attachment for contempt for violation of the court’s injunction. It 
is enough to show that the injunction has been violated, and the de- 
tailed proof of the daily shipments constituting distinct offenses would 
not be required. We are clearly of opinion that the report of the 
commission, with the verified copy of the testimony before the com- 
mission, would be a sufficient basis for an attachment in contempt 
against the corporation and its uomes officers. Proof of the extent 
of the violation of the injunction would, however, be proper, in order 
to guide the court in fixing the penalty, so that the proof required for 
criminal prosecution could be obtained. 

We have considered, at your suggestion, the advisability of attach- 
ing only the corporation, without including the managing officers, 
and we are of opinion that such a course would be against the inter- 
ests of the Government. The corporation might plead guilty to what 
it would claim to have been a mere technical violation of law, and 
escape with a fine, thus in effect barring us against further steps 
against the individuals really guilty of violation of the court’s order, 
as the door to further investigation would thus be closed. The real vio- 
lation of the court’s order is by the individual acting in their corporate 
relation, as has been uniformly recognized by the courts, and it is 
for that reason that injunction orders against corporations always 
run, as in this case, against their officers and agents also. (See 5 
Thompson on corporation, section 6450.) 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that when there is po of the 
violation of the court’s order @ corporation defendant, some indi- 
viduals are chargeable with the wrong, and ee are db 
officers in cha of the corporate business involved. 
Gent, that she artnaiete f dnadivid I reaponsibi atv for ° is eens 
dent, of ua y for action 
should be insisted on as essential for en t 7 

in this the first important case, wherein 
* en the eer against a rcilroad company under the 
merce 


Jupson HARMON. 
FREDERICK N. JuDSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICcr, 
Washington, May 19, 10; 

GENTLEMEN: I have considered with the utmost care your letter o¢ 
April 11. It has been submitted to the President and consider; }, 
him. I think I ought to state to you that in transmitting your |.:;.; 
to the President I said: r 

“T concur in much that is said in this letter. I have not, how: vor 
as yet been able to overcome my repugnance to proceeding individ 
against the officers of the railroad company for contempt of the in|) 
tion without some evidence with respect to every individual proce oq 
agniagt that he had some culpable connection with the contemp: o¢ 
court.” 

In passing upon your recommendations I have not been unmindf))! of 
the great weight which is added to them by your personal and prifes. 
sional standing. Nor have I forgotten that you were invited to exercise 
the broadest discretion as to persons, as well as corporations, in j|- 
ing with the subject committed to you by this department. Neverthe. 
less I can not escape ~ responsibility by substituting the discretion 
of others for my own. If proceedings are taken against the corjora. 
tion or individuals, they must be taken in my name and, what is inf. 
ey more important, with the authority that belongs to the office 
which, for the time being, I hold. I am, therefore, brought face to face 
with my own personal and official responsibility and must dischar. it 
under the eres circumstance that one of the persons affected 
by my decision is a colleague in the performance of public duty. [t is 
not easy to determine with acuracy what effect such a circumstince 
has upon the exercise of ju ent. I can only say that I have en- 
deavored to see that it should have no effect one way or the other 

The advice which you give is that an application should be made for 
an attachment for contempt of the injunction against the railroad com- 
pany and its managing officers. There is no difference between us 1s to 

roceeding against the corporation itself. If the transactions set forth 
n the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to the 
departure from the published rates by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway system in favor of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
are within the terms of the injunction the evidence before the Commis. 
sion shows with sufficient clearness that that injunction has been yio- 
lated, and the railroad company has been guilty of contempt of court. 

But you go further and recommend proceedings against the manazing 
officers of that company, including, presumably, the president, the vice 

resident in charge of the traffic department, the general freight and 

raffic manager, and other officers whose duties relate to the trans- 
portation of freight, saying: 

“We are clearly of opinion that the report of the Commission, with 
the verified copy of the testimony before the Commission, would be a 
sufficient basis for an attachment in contempt against the corporation 
and its managing officers.” 

I have examined this report and a transcript of the testimony taken 
by the Commission. I do not find any testimony relating to the con- 
duct ef any except minor officials, and Mr. Biddle, who may claim to 
have obtained immunity by testi g fully before the Commission. 
For instance, to be specific, there not a syllable of testimony that 
Mr. Ripley, the president of the road, or Mr. Morton, then one of its 
vice-presidents, had any connection whatever with the departure from 
the published rates in favor of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
or that they knew or suspected that transportation was furnished to 
this company in any manner different from that prescribed by the open 
and published rate. 

Neither of these officials was in the remotest way referred to in the 
testimony or in the report of the Commission. Surely it would not be 
contended that upon this state of facts these officials were subject to a 
penalty for contempt of court. Nor have I understood that it has been 

our opinion that upon such a state of facts any individuals would be 
iable to punishment for contempt. Your view, as I have understood it, 


ly 


has been that as corporations must always act through their oflicers 
and agents there is a presumption that those who are charged with the 
management of their affairs are responsible for the conduct of a cor- 
poration which violates an injunction; that that presumption warrants 
an accusation for contempt against its officers and agents where the 
corporation has been guilty of contempt, and that u investigation of 


the accusation testimony may be taken which will show whether or not 
the officers accused have themselves been guilty of any conduct which 
has aided in bringing the corporation into contempt of court. I do not 
understand, however, that without such evidence you would be of opin- 
ion that any officer or agent would be liable to the penalty for contempt. 

After great consideration, I am of the opinion that some evidence 
ought to precede the accusation and that an accusation so grave in its 
character ought not to be made unless there appears before it is made 
some evidence in <u of it. I realize fully that I have the power 
to make the accusation and no one can question it. The possession of 
the power carries with it, however, the msibility for its scrupulous 
exercise. In this case, upon facts which I have stated, I have 
reached the conclusion that I ought not to make the eeeticn for an 
attachment for contempt inst the officers of the railway company. 

I have felt that it was due to you that you should receive an exact 
statement of the views which I entertain and the reasons which have 


trolled my action. 
wt he : ing to the President and he authorizes me 


I have submitted the fo 
to say that he approves conclusion which I have reached and 


directs that p gs for contempt of the injunction be begun against 
the railroad company only. - 
Very respectfully, W. H. Moopy, 
Attorney-General. 


. Jupson Harmon and Frepericx N. Jupson, a” 
— Ctncinnette Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 5, 190). 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. ; 
Str: We have received and carefully considered your letter of 1%th 
ultimo, and regret that you do not rove our recommendation of 
February 28 last, which we repeated with further reasons in our letter 
of April 11. We te Leg great weight to be given your con- 


clusion, but we are ly im) with the vity of matter and 
4 We feel therefore that we may, without 


its im asa i 
ty, refer Rocca th things in your 2 ; 
t true the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


which show that the law had been violated, 


pting to fix responsibility on any particular officers of the 
The for this wae that the Commission 
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limited fts inquiry to the mere fact of such violation, and so stated. | was set forth that the defendant was a common carrier engaged in 
(See testimeny, p. 1341.) interstate transportation, had transported packing-house products, 

The violation by a corporation of an injunction directed against it | dressed meats, and grain at less than the published established rates 
end its officers always calls for a rule against such of them as had | on such commodities, paying to the shippers the difference in the form 
control of its conduct to show cause why they should not be held per- | of rebates, and that unlawful rebates, preferential rates, and facilities 
sonally responsible. They are prima facie guilty of disobedience. It | were granted by the defendant “on many other of the principal com- 
wa their uty to see that the acts forbidden were not done, as well as | modities constituting the bulk of railroad traffic between the States, 
not to do them. a the ordinary necessities of life.” 

The ne of this rule is apparent as well as its justice. The The bill prayed for an injunction against the transportation except 
facts are peculiarly within the knowledge of such officers and of sub- | at the published rates of packing-house products, dressed meats, grain, 
ordinates under their control. Except in cases so rare that they may | and the products of grain, or “any tratlic transported by said defend- 
be called accidental there are no means of discovering the facts except | ant over its railroad,” and against the giving of rebates in respect of 

such @ as we have advised. such transportation. 

This well-established rule, which is sufficient to justify the action On March 25, 1902, the court issued a restraining order in sul 
pro in any case, seemed and still seems to us peculiarly to fit the | as follows: 
case in hand. A e inst the controlling officers of the railroad “The defendant, its officers, agents, and servants, and each and every 
company to show cause simply the recognition by the court of the | of them, be, and they and each of them are hereby, enjoined and re- 
responsibility incident to their official relation. It is a demand for an | strained from further acting under and enforcing, or executing in any 
explanation and not, properly speaking, an “ accusation.” The action | manner whatever, any agreement to transport over the defendant's 


of the corporation is necessarily presumptive evidence against its prin- 
cipal officers who had charge of e department in question. - 

We fully concur that no proceedings should be commenced without 
evidence, but facts p: or judicially noticed are evidence. The 
proceeding we recommended is not unusual or exceptional, but, on the 
contrary, is the natural and ordinary one in such cases. 

What we have said is peculiarly true of the great corporations of our 
day. They can not be EXgrtoenet, and punishment by fine is not only 
inadequate but reaches the real culprits only lightly, if at all. 
evils with which we are now confronted are co te in name but in 
dividual én fact. Gwilt is always personal. 0 long as offcicls can 
hide behind their corporations no remedy can be effective. When the 
Government searches out the guilty men and makes corporate wrong- 
duving mean a punishment and dishonor the laws will be obeyed. 

Your opinion always commands great respect, which is by no means 
due to = office alone, and we appreciate the deep sense of official re- 
sponsib which you express, but the nature and circumstances of 
our appointment impose a certain independent aw upon us 
— we feel would not be met by a proceeding ag t the corporation 

one. 

We therefore consider that we have now discharged the duty which 
wg did us the honor to intrust to us, and thanking you most shncareliy 
or your constant courtesy and consideration, we remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Jupson Harmon. 
Freperick N. Jupson. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, June 13, 1905. 
Hon. Jupson Harmon and Frepericx N. Jupson, Esq., . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GrnTLeMEN: I have received and carefully considered your letter 


of the Sth instant. While the difference of opinion which has arisen 
between us is what might be termed an “ interlocutory” part of 
the case, ni you have regarded it as so vital and fundamental 


as to prevent you from proceeding further in the investigation, consid- 
eration, and action concerning the rebates given by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company to the Colorado Fuel and Iron 


pany. 
I regret your conclusion, but not doubting that on have arrived at 
fit after great consideration, inspired by a sense your duty, I must 


accept ft. 
I was impressed with the fact that the in tion of the sub 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, while doubtless —— 
for its was insufficient for the of the ae of 
Justice. what extent shipments of onal made under the rate not 
lished were subject to the control of the Federal Government and 
of the interstate-co 


mmerce law was not made at 
all clear the report of 
te 


the commission. Moreover, havin: 1 
restraining order of the circuit court of Missouri teat 
report leaves nue uncertain what, if any, of s 


uch = /+*—— 
was States, the restraining o being b t 
directed tion Seurween the tes. Sun ‘further, 


transporta x 
the report of the commission and the testimony taken before it are 
silent as to individual responsibility or culpability, dealing, as you say 
with “the facts which show that the law had been violated, without 
attempting to fix responsibility on any particular officers of the railroad 


compan 

I had that you would find it practicable to elicit further and 
more information, at least in the re above mentioned, 
before upon the character of the proceedings to be takeu 
for the vindication the law. I have believed that this information 
should precede action and that action should be based upon it rather 
than upon inferences to be drawn from the commission's report or the 
presumed responsibility of the officers of a corporation for its acts. 

I fully appreciate the weight of the reasons which, though they have 


not con’ me, have led you to a contrary conclusion. In accept 
your resignation permit me to assure you my high personal rega’ 
Very respectfully, 
W. H. Moopry, 
Attorney-General. 


ee 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


Washington, May $1, 1905. 
Str: I have the honor to lay before 


you my views concerning the 
for contempt which have been under consideration on ac- 


count ting of certain rebates by the Atchison, Topeka and 
ta Company to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Cemoeny, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in an opinion rendered Feb- 
ruary 1, that the railway compan continuously 
granted such rebates for five years and that t had been accom- 
plished es from the published rate for tra tion the 
ce of coal shipped, paying that price to the company. 


ow far this practice concerns itself with interstate commerce and 
is in violation of law need not now be considered. It is enough to 
say that, according to the a of the Commission, some part of it 
It is suggested in the opinion of the Com- 
the ) Pranting of the restraining order hereinafter 
g these rebates was in contempt of that order, 
I attention to the suit in which the restraining 
order er to the terms of the order itself. 
The States, in March, 1902, exhibited its bill in equity st 
d Santa Railway Company, which it 





railroad or any part thereof, between the States, any packing-house 
roducts, dressed meats, grain, or the products of grain, or any other 
mterstate traffic, at any greater or less rate than the rates named for 
such services in defendant’s established schedule in force on its lines 
and at the time said traffic is transported on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; or in any way departing from their schedule 
rates in carrying any of said above products or traflic between the 
States; and they, and each of them, are enjoined from hereafter agree- 
ing with any shipper or other ae to transport such traflic at any 
other or different rate than such as may be provided for in its sched- 
ules as filed and published according to law; and they and each of 
them are enjoined and restrained from paying any rebates or making 
any concession whatever in defendant’s rates and charges whereby any 
such traffic transported by said defendant over its railroad, or in respect 
to any traffic in the transportation of which said defendant may par- 
ticipate, shall be carried by it, in whole or in part, at any tate different 
from the established rate at the time such traffic shall be transported 
=? on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, as provided 
y law.” 

For present pe it may be assumed that the transportation of 
coal at less than the published rates is in contempt of this restraining 
order and that the corporation which has =pet in such transpor- 
tation is liable to the penalties of contempt. f this be so, ny oflicer 
of the corporation who brought about, or consented with knowledge to 
this departure from the published rate, ought to be proceeded against 
individually for contempt. 

But I do not believe that proceedin ought to be begun against 
officers of the corporation until some evidence is forthcoming that they 
did, either by act or connivance, have some relation to the guilty con- 
duct. Mr. Ripley was the president of the railway company during 
all the time the transactions referred to occurred, and Mr. Morton, a 
member of your Cabinet, during a part of the time was one of its vice- 

residents, and among his duties was the management of the freight 

affic of the system. I do not find a scintilla of evidence taken before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which tends to show that either 
of these officials had the slightest connection with the misconduct 
complained of or any knowledge whatever of its existence. When it 
is considered that the gravamen of the offense is the transportation of 
coal without the publication of the rate at which it was transported, 
and further consi that the rate schedules of a great railway sys- 
tem are very numerous, it seems to me unjust in the extreme that an 
accusation of contempt of court should be made, in the condition of the 
evidence which I have described. 

W. H. Moopy, 


Attorney-General. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 


Tas Wuits Hovsn, 
Washington, June 12, 1905. 

Srr: I have recetved and carefully considered your letter of the 
Sist ultimo. I entirely agree with your conclusions. In my opinion 
you would be wholly without justification in proceeding individually 
against the officers of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rallway 
for contempt when neither the Interstate Commerce Commission nor 
the special counsel you have employed have developed a single fact 
of any kind beyond the holding of their offices tending to implicate 
any one of these officers. One of the officers, Mr. Morton, is a 

ember of my Cabinet. This fact is not to be allowed to shield him, 

c, on the other hand, is it to be allowed to cause him to be singled 
out, or the officers with whom he is associated to be singled out for 
attack. 

At about the same time that the injunction was obtained against the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe an injunction was obtained against 
several other western railroads. Subsequently it was developed , 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that under the guise of a divi 
sion of rates, unlawful rebates were given by these railroads to the 
International Harvester Company, just as a rebate was given by t 
Atchison in the case of the Colorado Fuel Company. Upon attention 
being called to the cases by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
unlawful practice was abandoned in the Harvester case, as it 


was 


abandoned in this case of the Colorado Fuel Company. The two 
cases stand precisely on a par. No one has suggested, and as far as 
I am aware no one has thought of suggesting, that we should proceed 
individually against the officers of the roads engaged in this Inter- 
national Harvester Company affair; yet the case is exactly parallel to 
this Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe case, and if such action as you 
have to take was taken against the officers of the Atchison, 


Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, it would also have to be taken in the 
zase of the International Harvester Company against the officers of 
every railroad running west of Chicago. There is, of course, no pos- 
gible excuse for discriminating one case from the other. 

You advised me to direct the submission of the printed evidence 
taken = the Interstate Commerce Commission (the only evidence 
before e@ special counsel) to Judge Phillips, who had issued the 
injunction, to see whether on this published evidence, in which there 
is not a syllable directly bearing on Mr. Morton or any one of his col- 
leagues in the management of the road, action could taken against 


any “one of them onally. I did not take this advice for two 
reasons: First, if it were not for Mr. Morton being in my Cabinet, 
neither you nor I would dream of following such a course in this 
instance; and we could not follow it save on condition of also follow- 


ing it in the case of the Harvester Company and all similar cases, 
which, in my judgment, would put us in a wholly untenable position. 
Second, I have received from Mr. Morton a letter, of which inclose 
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you a copy, together with a copy of my reply. In it you will see that 

r. Morton not only states in the most unequivocal manner that he 
had no knowledge whatever of the unlawful practice complained of, 
but also shows by the quotation of documents issued under his direc- 
tion, that all such unlawful oe were specifically forbidden 4 
him, and that the attention of his subordinates was repeatedly call 
to the necessity of complying with the law in this respect. When 
there is thus not one shadow of testimony against him, and when 
whatever evidence has been submitted shows explicitly that he is not 
guilty, it seems to me that there is no warrant whatever for our pro- 
ceeding against him. 

The course that you have followed in dealing with all these corpo- 
ration matters has been coherent and resolute and has had my heart- 
fest approval. The aim of the Administration has been in the first 
place to stop the unlawful practices. We have not pees per- 
fonally against any of the officers unless there was legal evidence 
showing that their conduct had been willfully of such a nature as to 
render it our duty to try to punish them personally no less than to try 
to put an end to the objectionable practices. You perhaps remem- 
ber that when the Administration brought the Northern Securities suit 
there was much criticism of us for not undertaking criminal proceed- 
ings against the principal directors in the Northern Securities Corpo- 
ration. The view of the Administration at that time was that such a 
proceeding would be unjust to the men concerned and not to the 
advantage of the public. Events have, I think, shown this view to 
be correct. In the same way, when a year or two ago injunctions 
were obtained against the corporations known popularly as the Beef 
Trust, no effort was made at the time to proceed personally against 
the individuals in those corporations. Since then testimony has been 
offered us to show that the packing companies have violated this in- 
junction and that the violation was deliberate and willful on the part 
of a number of individuals. 

On the weight and sufficiency of this evidence it is not for me to 
judge. With my approval the partment of Justice, with the assist- 
ance of the Department of Commerce and Labor, has for some months 
been endeavoring to find out whether or not they can obtain legal 
evidence of such willful and deliberate violation of the injunction by 
any individual. If the grand jury now sitting in Chicago find in- 
dictments against any individuals connected with the pons cor- 
porations, it will be because in their judgment such legal evidence of 
the violation of the injunction has been laid before them. If you 
at any time get legal evidence of any such willful and deliberate vio- 
lation by any officer of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe or of any 
other railroad running west of ee. of the injunction in the 
Colorado Fuel case, or of the injunction the International Harvester 
Company case, eS will of course proceed as you have already pro- 
ceeded in the Chicago eee aneane cases. But at present not only 
has there been no such evidence produced, but there has been no 
attempt to produce such evidence; and as regards Mr. Morton, there 
is seemingly conclusive testimony to the contrary. You will not, how- 
ever, take action against any official of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad which you do not take against the official of any 
other railroad under precisely similar circumstances. 

In both this Colorado Fuel case and in the International Harvester 
ease I direct that_ proceedings for contempt against the companies 
be taken by the Government. Whether, as the cases develop, pro- 
ceeding against individual officers become necessary must depend in 
each instance upon whether testimony is obtained showing that such 
individual officer has, either by act or connivance, been personally 
guilty in the matter. If there are any railroads guilty of the prac- 
tices which we have enjoined other railroads from following, but 
which have not themselves been enjoined, proceeding should be begun 
to put them under similar restraint. 

ou have expressed your doubt as to whether the injunction granted 
is in sufficiently explicit terms to cover either the case of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe or the similar case of the International 
Harvester Company. I agree, however, with your feeling that even 
though there is such doubt, an effort should made to obtain the 
judgment of the court on the question. 

Sincerely, yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Hon. WILLIAM H. Moopy, 

Attorney-General. 





The Rules. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 17, 1910, 


On the resolution (H. Res. 502) to amend the rules of the House. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia said: 

Mr. SreaKer: In the Democratic platform of 1908 is found 
the following plank, denouncing the arbitrary power vested in 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


The House of Representatives was designed by the fathers of the 
Constitution to be the popular branch of the Government, responsive 
to the public will. 

The House of Representatives as controlled in recent years the 
Republican party has ceased to be a deliberate and legislative y, 
responsive to the will of a majority of its Members, but has come under 
the absolute domination of the Speaker, who has entire control of its 
deliberations and powers of legislation. 

We have observed with amazement the popular branch of our Federal 
Government helpless to obtain either the consideration or enactment 
of measures desired by a majority of its Members. 

Legislative a becomes a failure when one Member, in the 
person gf the Speaker, is moré powerful than the entire body. 


HON. 

























































We demand that the House of Representatives shall again be. 
deliberate body, controlled by a ew of the ple’s represent 
and not by the Speaker, and we pl ge ourselves to adopt such rw/, 
a of its Members to direct its deliberations and contro! 
ation. 

This plank was inserted in the platform upon the moti: , 
Hon. Jonn W. DANIEL, a great Senator, from the State of \; 
ginia, who now lies on a bed of illness in the State of Flor iq, 
and who was a member of the committee on resolutions f)\1, 
the State of Virginia in the Denver convention. 

The Democratic party, as represented by the Members of : 9+ 


party in the House of Representatives, upon the assemblins of 
the Sixty-first Congress on the 15th day of March, 11"), jy 
order to carry into effect the resolution of the Denver co)\\ oy 
tion, through its chosen leader, the Hon. CHamp CLarkk, of \{is. 


souri, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives of tho 
Sixtieth Congress be adopted as the rules of the House of Repres:-n1q. 
tives for the first or extra session only of the Sixty-first Congr 


in- 


cluding the standing orders of March 8 and March 14, 1900 (relating 
to consideration of pension and claims bills on Friday), which ara 
continued in force during said first session, with the following anwng. 
ments to said rules of said Sixtieth Congress: 


First. That the seer be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
the following stand committees and no others (unless he is jjere. 
after specially authorined to appoint other committees by resolution of 
the House), viz: The Committees on Ways and Means, on Printing, 
on Accounts, on Mileage, and on Enrolled Bills. 2 

Second. That section i of Rule X, where it relates to the Commit. 
tee on Rules, be amended to read as follows: 

“On Rules, to consist of 15 members, who shall be elected by the 
Members of the House, said committee to elect its own chairman.” 

Resolved further, That the following-named Members of the House: 
Joun DaLzety, Water I. SMiTH, JAMES R. MANN, FRANK ID). (1p. 
RIER, JOSEPH i. GAINES, AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, JOHN M. NE soy, 
Greorcp W. Norris, Everts A. Hayes, CHAMP CLARK, Oscak W. 
UNDERWOOD, OLLIE M. JAMES, GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, JAMES [Il[ay, 
and Arsert 8S. BurRLEsON, be, and they are ee elected and ap- 
pointed members of the Committee on Rules, with all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred upon the Committee on Rules by the 
rules of the House, and in addition to the powers conferred upon them, 
they are hereby authorized and directed to revise, amend, sim)|ify, 
ana. codify the rules of procedure of the House and report their con- 
clusions to the House of presentatives on the first Monday in J)ecem- 
ber, 1909, which report shall be of the highest privilege, and reimain 
so until disposed of by the House. That said committee shal! hava 
authority to sit during the session of Congress and in recess, to send 
for persons and papers, and take testimony either before the ful! com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof; that the necessary and actual 
expenses incurred in carrying out the purpose of this resolution sha! 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House: Provided, That said 
Committee on Ruies shall continue to act until said report shal! be 
acted upon by the House. 


This resolution received the support of a very large ma- 
jority of the Democratic Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was also supported by a number of Republicans. 
For reasons that have never been satisfactorily explained. 23 
Democrats voted against it and thus brought about its defeat. 

The Democrats who were true to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party and the declaration of the Denver convention 
have kept up the fight in order to carry into effect the declira- 
tion of the Denver platform which I have quoted. 

On Saturday last the following resolution, offered by the zen- 
tleman from Nebraska, Hon. Grorce W. Norris— 


Restout That the rules of the House of Representatives be amenicd 
as follows: 
1. In Rule X, paragraph 1, strike out the words “on Rules, to con- 


aie onda ‘new paragra h to Rule X, as foll 

\. new : 
“ Paragra hs. ere shall be a Committee on Rules, elected by the 
House, consisting of 10 members, 6 of whom shall be members o/ tlic 
majority party, and 4 of whom shall be members of the minority party. 
The Speaker shall not be a member of the committee, and the commit- 
tee shall elect its own chairman from its own members.” 

Resolved her, That within ten days after the adoption of this 
resolution there shall be an election of this committee, and imimcdi- 
le upon its election the present Committee on Rules shall be dis- 
so. — 
was adopted by a vote of 193 to 153, the Democrats voting for 
this resoluticn without a single exception. 

Thus the first step to carry out the declaration of the Den- 
ver platform has been taken. This declaration and the move- 
ment which has resulted from it found its strength in the fact 
that the people of this country have become convinced that tlie 
power which should reside in the majority of the Members of 
this House had been usurped and was exercised by the Speaker 
and the small coterie of Members whom he selected as Lis 
advisers. 

The Norris resolution is but the first step in the reform which 
the people demand. The next step, and one of greater im).r- 
tance, is the adoption of a rule by this House whereby the :)- 
pointment of all of its committees will be taken from ‘¢ 
Speaker and vested in a committee selected by the member=!)') 
of this House. Until this is done very little will be aco 
plished in the way of restoring to the House of Representat'\ ¢s 
the power and prestige which should belong to it. 

Since the Republican party has come into power this Ili'se 
has ceased to be a deliberative body. Im any true sense it 1:5 











ceased to be a legislative body. The learning, intelligence, or 
patriotism of no man is worth anything on the floor of this 
House, except so far as words spoken here may arouse the 
conscience and attract the attention of the country. All of us 


who have served in this House for any length of time have | 


seen numerous instances in which a majority of this House, 


composed of Democrats and Republicans, earnestly favored the | 
passage of certain measures and yet have been unable to get | 


those measures before the House for consideration and debate. 
Under this régime as it has existed in recent years every bill 
which has called forth the pretense of debate has been predes- 
tined and its fate determined beforehand. 

The House has been bound and gagged hand and foot by the 
Speaker and the rules and the way these rules were enforced by 
the Speaker and the Rules Committee. When Oliver Cromwell 
cleaned out the parliament house it was no whit more tyran- 
nical, not one bit more subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government than the usurpation by one man and a 
small coterie of assistants of the powers and functions which 
should have rested in the majority of the members of a legis- 
lative body elected by the people. 

If it is not done this Congress, the time is near at hand when 
a Democratic majority, without the necessity of aid from the 
Republican party, will control this House and will restore the 
ancient privileges of this body, when the people’s representa- 
tives will be able to confer together, consider and debate legis- 
lation, enact it or not, as it seems best to their judgment, and 
when the tyranny of the bosses will not be allowed to usurp the 
constitutional prerogatives and functions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Then we will have in very fact a government of the people. 
Then will the rule of plutocracy and the domination in our public 
affairs of trusts and monopolies pass away forever, having made 
during their stay one of the most disgraceful chapters in Ameri- 
can history, during which an artstocracy of wealth was created 
and a predatory gang of monetary bandits and vampires were 
permitted to prey upon the necessities and misfortunes of the 
people, [Applause.] " 





Raising of the Battle Ship “ Maine.” 





SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE A. LOUD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 23012) peenteine for the raising of the U. S. battle 
ship Maine, in Habana Harbor, and to provide for the interment of 
the bodies therein. 


Mr. LOUD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I submit the following resolution of Lawton 
Camp, No. 1, Spanish War Veterans, Department of Michigan, 
as a part of my remarks: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN, 
be pg he VETERANS, 
ay 7] ch., January 12, 1910. 
Hon. Geo. A. Loup, M. C., , Ps 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Coronet anp Comrape: Pursuant to my promise, submit to 
you herewith action taken by Lawton Camp on Maine resolutions and 
your draft of bill. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas the battle ship Maine still lies in the mud of Habana Har- 
bor, where it was consigned by that fateful explosion of February 15, 
1898, containing within its battered hulk the bodies of 63 of its loyal 
crew, a mute testimony to the neglect by a great and usually grateful 
Nation ; and 

Whereas this neglect has touched the heartstrings not only of the 
members of our organization, but of all our people, creating an aroused 
public sentiment that demands at least a decent burial for those heroes 
0 ete es pe it papetere <i caus 

esolved, wton Camp, No. partment o chigan, Span- 
ish War Veterans, in meeting assembled this 11th day of January, 1910, 
that our Senators from Michigan and the Congressman from this dis- 


trict be uested and urged to do all in their power to secure proper 
action at present session of Congress providing for the immediate 
raising of the Maine in Habana Harbor, Cuba, and the burial with 


military honors in Arlington Cemetery of those members of her cr 
who served our country loyally unto death. . 

A. H. GAnssur, 

B. E. ANNEKB, 

Wm. — 
‘ommittee. 
Unanimously adopted January 11, 1910, 
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In accordance with above resolution from Lawton Camp of 
United States Spanish War Veterans, as well as my lifelong 
love and interest in our navy, I introduced H. R. 16038 (substi- 
tute being H. R. 23012), having for its object to raise or remove 
the wreck of the Maine from Habana Harbor and the recovery 
and burial in the National Cemetery at Arlington of the remains 
of the 63 men who are entombed in the sunken wreck. I have 
received resolutions similar to the one hereto appended from the 
Maine Memorial Committee of Spanish War Veterans of New 
York. The object of my bill has not only the support of the 
President and the Navy Department, but of the press of the 
country as well, as indicated by sample clippings submitted 
herewith : 

MAINE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE, 
MANHATTAN BorouGH CounNcItL, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
New York City. 
Resolution unanimously adopted at Carnegie Hall February 20, 1910, 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate presiding. 

Whereas the destruction of the battle ship Maine in the harbor of 
Habana, Cuba, twelve: years ago precipitated the Spanish war, and, 
breaking the shell of our provincialism, compelled us to grasp the bur- 
den of our heritage as a world power; and 

Whereas the spectacle of the rusted hulk of the ship and the rotting 
bones of its victims, abandoned without sepulture in alien waters, 
shames the conscience and stains the honor of our Republic, invites the 
obloquy and merits the derision of foreign nations, belies the traditions 
and mocks the ideals of American history : Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the citizens cf the city of New York in mass meeting 
convened at Carnegie Hall, in said city, this 20th day of February, 1910, 
under the auspices of the United Spanish War Veterans, in order to pay 
tribute to the memory of these martyred dead, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it hereby is, requested to enact legislation for 
the immediate removal of the wreck to our own shores and the recovery 
of the remains of its unreclaimed victims for interment in the national 
cemetery at Arlington: And be it furthermore 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


[From the Washington Evening Star.] 
A motive of unqualified patriotism causes the outcry heard annually 
from all parts of the country for the decent interment of the Maine 
victims. Surely no considerations of economy stand in the way. 


{From the Baltimore American.] 
If our national pride is not a compelling influence in the matter, our 
national sense of fair play ought to be. 
{From the New York Herald.] 
The mud of Habana Harbor is no grave for American sailors. 


{From the New York Mail.] 


All patriotic Americans will cherish the hope that the thirteenth 
anniversary of the loss of the Maine may find the wreck of that ship 
returned to the country where it belongs, its victims reposing in their 
own land, and the Nation for which they died again able to look the 
world in the face without blushing. 

THe COMMITTER. 


{From the Grand Rapids Herald, December 22, 1909.] 
RAISE THE WRECK OF THE “ MAIN®E.” 
Congressman Loup, of Michigan, has introduced a bill in the House of 


Representatives which calls for raising the wreck of the Maine; and 
Congressman Loup is absolutely right. There is but one legitimate 
reason why th United States should leave this historic hulk in the 


heart of Habana’s splendid harbor to disturb shipping and invite the 
physical ruin of the finest natural port in tropical oceanic seas. If we 
are afraid to raise the Maine because we fear close examination of its 
hull may prove the old Spanish contention that the battle ship was 
blown up from the inside instead of from without, perhaps we might be 
justified in hesitating about voluntarily inviting post-mortem inter- 
national dispute. Only those who hold this fear will have an argu- 
ment to back any opposition to Congressman Lovup’s proposal; and, 
after all, fear on this score is no argument at all 

The Maine sank beneath the bosom of Habana’s fateful bay twelve 
years ago next February. It was the immediate cause of the Spanish- 


American war. It put the torch to smoldering public opinion in the 
United States. It turned the course of history. It prophesied that 
independence which the Cuban now enjoys; and for twelve years the 


old masthead of this grand old ship has stood upright,in the waters of 
the Cuban’s capital to inspire him in his cause. 

But all that is past; gone down to history To-day peace reigns. 
We “remember the Maine” as we remember many other of our priceless 
heritages among the legends of the nations. We do not need to look 
upon this wreckage in order to appreciate its place in the Nation’s 
story. It should be removed. 

The wreck of the Maine is the watery sepulcher for 63 brave Amer 
jean seamen whose bones have never been recovered. These martyrs 
to the cause of the United States and Cuba are entitled to a better 
burial. While they rest in peace in the débris of this vessel which they 
loved, yet the wreck itself can not stand forever against the ravages of 
nature and of time. These seamen have earned eternal earthly honors, 
and their final resting place should be the soil of their nativity. Arling 
ton National Cemetery at Washington should receive their bones bene«th 
a mighty monument reared there by the people of the Republic of Cuva. 

The wreck of the Maine is a positive and continuously increasing 
menace to navigation. It occupies a place in the very heart of Habana's 
harbor. It monopolizes what was perhaps the choicest anchorage in 
the entire inlet. One has but to view the scene to have this conclu- 
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sion borne in upon them. Have we the right to thus blockade the 
port of the metropolis of a neighboring state? Furthermore, the ac- 
tion of the tides during these twelve long years have created gigantic 
shoals round about the wreck, so that we monopolize not only this 
premier anchorage, but, as well, an area for a radius of many rods 
around. This circular shoal will constantly widen its area. The 
Cuban Government will some day have to act upon its own initiative 
and ask for speedy relief. Why should not we of America care for our 
own? The wreck of the Maine should be raised intact and deposited 
on suitable foundations in the great public square which fronts the 
palace of the President in Habana. It should be done by Americans 
and at American expense. No permanent monument could be reared 
on Cuban soil which would more thoroughly typify that wondrous era 
of American intervention which struck the iron m Cuba’s bondage 
and brought her unto her own. 

The wreck of the Maine, so long as mantled in the waters of Habana 
bay, will be an oper sore for the Spaniard in Cuba. On the 28th of 
January last, when the Cuban Republic was being established for the 
second time, the Spanish daily press of Habana devoted more space 
and front page prominence to a continuation of the old discussion of 
whether the Maine’s explosion was internal or external than it did to 
the inauguration of President Gomez. It is probable that the ravages 
of time and the elements have rendered the rust-rotted wreck impossi- 
ble of careful diagnosis. If it makes possible the proof of anything, it 
will demonstrate that American contentions have not been false. 

The old Maine should be raised. ‘There is a new Maine in our navy. 
It has anchored within 200 feet of the wreck of its naval progenitor. 
We are living in a new order of things. It is time for the American 
Congress to act. Cuban consent to this American action will be prompt 
and enthusiastic, the Herald makes bold to prophesy. Congressman 
Loup should find ready support for his resolutions. Only the State 
Department has the right to object, and we can understand no plausi- 
ble reasons upon which even this delicate department of our federal 
government affairs could look upon the project other than with favor. 


[From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Journal, March 3, 1910.] 


BILL FOR RAISING THB “ MAINE” TO BH REPORTED FAVORABLY. 


After the lapse of twelve long years the stigma attaching to the 
abandonment by the Government at Washington of the wrecked battle 
ship Maine and the unrecovered bodies of victims of the explosion in 
Habana Harbor that reverberated around the world and precipitated 
a war of brief duration and decisive result between the Wnited States 
and Spain, finally bids fair to be removed so far as belated action in 
that direction can compensate for persistent and inexcusable neglect of 
a national duty. 

In response to a popular patriotic sentiment and widespread demand 
which had been created and aroused by an agitation of the question in 
the public press and which had found insistent and determined expres- 
sion in resolutions adopted by patriotic organizations in different parts 
of the country, Representative Grorce A. Loup, of Michigan, recently 
introduced in the lower house of Congress a bill providing for the rais- 
ing of the Maine. The bill was referred to the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs and was assigned for consideration to a subcommittee of 
that body. A dispatch from Washington states that the subcommittee 
has agreed to recommend the passage of the bill at the present session 
of Congress, and that it will be favorably acted upon at the next meet- 
ing of the full committee. 

There are other bills on the subject pending in Congress, but that 
presented by Representative Loup is the one fortunate enough to receive 
the indorsement of Secretary Meyer, of the Navy Department, and pre- 
ferment at the hands of the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. In the promised event of the passage of the Loud bill 
there will be no delay in putting its provisions into effect, as it is_ 
specified therein that the Secretary of the Navy shall immediately call 
for proposals for the raising of the wreckage of the ill-fated battle ship 
and the removal of the bodies of marines resting at the bottom of 
Habana Harbor and their interment in a national cemetery with proper 
honors. Cuba will be asked to lend its assistance in facilitating the 
work of obliterating the gruesome evidences of a disaster which virtu- 
ally released that country from oe sR of Spanish oppression, and to 
that end the President of the Uni States is authorized to make the 
necessary arrangements for a convention between the administration at 
Washington and the Cuban Government whereby the provisions of the 
bill may be carried out with all possible expedition. 

Rear-Admiral Robley D, Byans has expressed the opinion that the 
raising of the Maine was as feasible from an gues standpoint as 
it was desirable on patriotic grounds. On e other hand, Rear- 
Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee, who was in command of the Maine at the 
time it was blown up. was quoted in an interview sent out from New 
York recently as declaring that he did not believe the removal of the 
pronase ba nag — be ae germ lished. a that the task 
S apparently to unde: en, w emonstra which of th: 
high naval authorities is right in his contention. ex 

t is estimated that the se involved in the raisin 
battle ship will be between $300,000 and $500,000, 
outcome may be it should be generally conceded by patriotic citizens 
that it will worth the cost to at least make an attempt to wipe out 
the stain which has too long been allowed to bring reproach 
American nation. 


{From Leslie’s Weekly, March 10, 1910.] 

An American who loses his life for his coun is entitled to be 
buried there. Therefore every American should be in hearty sympathy 
with the bill before Congress to raise the Maine. To those who have 
visited Habana the sight of the poor, crippet hulk lying in view of pass- 
ing ships and the city is the sear brought home. In the Russo-Japanese 
war a Jap cruiser was sunk in a Russian port. Only a peak of 
highest mast protruded. After a few days that could not be 
ship was so low and its position so —_ oe navigation 
structed. It could have been left there efinitely. Peace 
been declared when the Japs returned to raise the wreck. 
was too deep for the work to be done by ordinary methods. 
by this, the Japs proceeded to literally pump the harbor 
actually built a cofferdam about the wreck. The water 
out of the inclosed area. Japan was 
dous war debt, and the labor occupied hundreds of workmen 

ear. Nevertheless, the war ship was raised. Each body 

ome and buried with tin onors. The cruiser 
smallest belt was returned to Japan. That was th 
ue to the dead, 
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{From the Buffalo Courier, January 17, 1910.] 
RAISE THE “ MAINE” WRECK. 

It is understood that President Taft will give his influence f 
passage of a bill which has been introduced in Congress by Rep: 
tive Loup, of Michigan, for raising the wreck of the battle ship ,, 
from Habana Harbor. The problem of the cause of the disaster 
sacrificed the lives of so many American sailors and precipitated . \, 
which otherwise ht have been averted has remained unsoly«) ;,, 
twelve years, and why Congress has refused or neglected to take «, 
for its solution is almost as much a mystery. It is believed that wors 
the remains of the ship lifted from the mud bottom on which ; 
rest it would be practicable to determine with certainty whether ,; 
explosion came from within or without—that is to say, whether it \. 
due to accident or design. In justice both to Spain and the Unity 
States the fact ought to be ascertained if possible. Also such boi. 
of our ill-fated seamen as can be found and removed from the wr, 
should be accorded honorable burial. The measure ought to be passed: 
the sad, unsightly monument which the unsubme upper works of 
the Maine constitute should be obliterated from the scene it mars; anq, 
more important than that, a cruel suspicion forever dispelled if it were 
in truth unfounded. 


oe 


{From the Washington Times, March 24, 1910.] 
BATTLE SHIP “ MAINE” AT LAST WILL BE RAISED. 


At last the battle ship Maine will be raised and removed from 
harbor of Habana. That is, the House has a bill making pro. 
vision for its removal, and, if the Senate puts the measure throug), the 
removal of the remains of the sunken war ship will be insured. 

It has now been twelve years and more since the fateful disaster 
which sent the Maine to the bottom, which stirred up the people of this 
country to fighting pitch, which was the immediate cause of the war 
with Spain, a war which brought us the Philippines and Porto Rico and 
projected us into the domain of world politics and entailed consequen ss 
that no man is yet able to measure. ring all that time, despite the 
agitation for its removal, the hulk of the torn and twisted war ) 
has lain im the reeking waters of the harbor of Habana, with the bodies 
of some of the men we went down with the vessel still in the hold, 

a national ce. 
Mt nis = been the nt ies because the repeated obstacles put in 
the way of action on this matter have been interpreted as indicating 
that there was fear in navy circles that when the vessel was raised it 
would be found that a explosion that wrecked it was from the inside 
and not from withou . 

the House has acted, the Senate should proceed to do !ike- 
wine” Whatever the lifting of the damaged hull may disclose, thers 
should be no further delay about it. 

It is fitting that the masts of the vessel are, by the terms of the 
House bill, to be brought to this ey and erected in the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, where so weer. ¢ tae brave men who lost their 
lives in the Maine explosion sleep their last sleep. 





SS ASKED TO RAISE BATTLE SHIP “ MAINE ”—nrrso- 
ee SCeEED BE SPANISH WAR COMMANDERS OPENS WITH ArrciL 
AND ENDS IN PROTEST. a a a. 

ming Ww an appeal ongress g witha 
orctal ean eaeaen at the first enneal meeting of the department « 
manders of the Central Division of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
held at the public library wanes last night. 
The eppeal is for an appropriation sufficient to raise the battle ship 
Maine, sunk in Habana rbor on February 15, 1898, and for recovery 
and burial in Arlington Cemetery of the 63 sailors lost with the ve:-:l. 
The protest closes thus: “ Direct this protest with such force that it 
will chake the Halls of Congress to their foundations, causing our repre- 
sentatives to take immediate action on the raising of the old ship. 


)m- 
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York Evening Mail takes the position that because President 
att a roved the bill of Co Loup providing for the 
removal of the battle ship Maine m the harbor of Habana, tlat 
further delay in the work will be made difficult. ‘“ The mys- 
terlous influences,” adds the Mail, “ which have thus far halted the per- 


f a plain national duty will find it hard to maintain an 
‘fective opposition to an un so earnestly favored by pullic 
sentiment and so heartily approved by the Chief Hxecutive of th. (ov- 
ernment.” 





ygrounds Wi Statement of Expenditures from the 
Fendi ane of Extravagance Answered—Fake Nature of the 
Availability of Park Spaces as Playgrounds Exposed. 


SPEECH 





HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 26, 1910. 


The Henne having under onttentm § - oro Bb report on the 

4464 or of the 

pil B: & cotambte «2 seal year ending June 30, 1911, and tor 
other purposes— 


Mr. PARSONS said: 

I make use of this opportunity to submit sme 
to the expenditures for, and the use of, p!1y- 
city of Washington. When this matter was ") 
for consideration on the 8th of March various charges w''¢ 
can be summarized under three heads: (1) 7)0t 
employed by the Playgrounds Association were »0t 
was wasted; (2) that a man named 











Curtis received too much pay; and (3) that there were 773 acres 
of park space in the District of Columbia available for play- 
grounds, where anyone could go. 

LEGISLATION AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 


Before taking these up in order, it will be necessary, first, to 
consider the legislation for the District in regard to play- 
grounds. The first appropriation was made in 1905, but the 
first legislation in regard to playgrounds was in 1903, as appears 
from the following memorandum. 

In the act approved March 3, 1903 (32 Stats., pt. 1, p. 1122), 
the following was inserted : 


The officer in charge of public buildings and grounds may hereafter 
authorize the comporary use of the Monument grounds or grounds south 
of the Executive Mansion or other reservations in the District of Co- 
lumbia Soe azereees for children and adults, under regulations to 
be prescri by him. 

There next came this item in the District appropriation bill 
approved March 38, 1905 (33 Stats., pt. 1, p. 895) : 

Playgrounds: For equipment and maintenance of playgrounds, $2,000. 


In the District appropriation bill approved June 27, 1906 (34 
Stats., pt. 1, p. 495), appeared the following: 

Playgrounds: For maintenance, supervision, and completing equip- 
ment of outdoor playgrounds, $10,000, to be immediately available. 

In the District appropriation bill approved March 2, 1907 (34 
Stats. pt. 1, p. 1132), appeared the following: 


Playgrounds: For maintenance, supervision, and completing equip- 
ment for outdoor playgrounds, $5,000. 


yee ie purchase of playground sites, to be immediately available, 
$75,000. 

In the District appropriation bill, approved May 26, 1908 
(35 Stat., pt. 1, p. 286), appeared the following: 


ape For completing equipment of outdoor playgrounds, 
1,500. 


For grading, eee of hedges, trees, and other improvements at 
Rosedale site, $5,000. 

In the sundry civil act, approved May 27, 1908 (35 Stat., pt. 1, 
p. 355), appeared the following: 


The officer in charge of public buildings and grounds is authorized to | 
grant licenses, revocable by him, without compensation, to erect tem- | 


porary structures upon reservations used as children’s playtrounds, 
ander such regulations as he may impose. 

Finally, in the District of Columbia appropriation bill, ap- 
proved March 3, 1909 (35 Stat., pt. 1, p. 701), there was this 
provision : 

Playgrounds: For maintenance and renewal of equipment and plant- 
Ing trees for outdoor playgrounds, $1,500. 


$5,000 the improvement and equipment of the Georgetown site, 
’ 


VOLUNTARY ACTION BY CITIZENS PREVIOUS TO APPROPRIATIONS. 
Before the first appropriation was made by the appropriation 


act of March 3, 1905, the people in the District interested in | 


playgrounds had made some use of the provision in the act 
of March 8, 1903, and had raised by voluntary subscription 
money to equip and maintain some playgrounds. The move- 
ment was then under the charge of the Associated Charities of 
the District, and, as wel) as I can ascertain, the amount raised 
the first year was about $600; the second year, about $1,791.12; 
and the third year, $4,891.05. 

One of the arguments made against appropriations for play- 
grounds is that the people of the District ought to pay for the 
maintenance themselves. To anyone who thinks of it a moment, 
the answer will occur that the people who voluntarily sub- 
scribe for playgrounds are not, as a rule, the people whose 
children use them. In this movement, however, as in others, 
people have, by voluntary subscription, done more than their 
share. 


MORE MONEY VOLUNTARILY CONTRIBUTED THAN APPROPRIATED FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND EQUIPMENT. 

A scrutiny of the appropriations will show that for equipment 
and maintenance there has been appropriated in the five appro- 
priation bills mentioned a total of $20,000, and that the other 
appropriations, amounting to $85,000, consist of $75,000 for the 
purchase of sites and $10,000 for the improvement and equip- 
ment of the Rosedale and Georgetown sites. Against the 
$20,000 that has been appropriated for equipment and mainte- 
nance, the people have voluntarily raised in subscriptions for 
these purposes over $40,000. They have thus shown their inter- 
est in the movement. In this matter, however, as in the matter 
of kindergartens, the thing, if it is good, should be managed as 
public matters are managed after the experimental stage has 
been passed. The experimental stage has been passed, and 
private philanthropy can not be expected to do what the Goy- 
ernment ought to do. 

NO MONEY APPROPRIATED SPENT BY PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION. 


Another argument made against the playground appropria- 
tion has been that the money hitherto appropriated has been 
turned over to the Playground Association of Washington and 
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expended by it. That is absolutely incorrect. Not a cent of 
the appropriations has been expended by the Playground Asso- 
ciation, but all has been paid out by the officers of the District, 
just as are other appropriations. To ascertain the facts in re- 
gard to this, I addressed the auditor of the District of Colum- 
bia a letter, to which I received the following reply, with ac- 
companying statements from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia: 
EXECUTIVE OFFIcer, 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 15, 1910. 
Hon. HERBERT PARSONS, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: Pursuant to your request of the 9th instant, addressed to the 
auditor of the District of Columbia, for a statement showing the amount 
paid to Mr. Henry 8. Curtis, supervisor of playgrounds in the District 
of Columbia, and other payments made on account of such playgrounds, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith a =. of a report made to them by said auditor. The 
payments shown as having been made to Mr. Curtis represent the entire 
amount paid to him from appropriations. 

Very respectfully, 
Tue BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Cuno H. Roupoupn, President. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 9, 1910. 
Statement of expenditures made from appropriation for streets, District 
of Columbia, 1906. 


equipment and maintenance of play- 








grounds (act Mar. 3, 1905, 53 Stats., 895)......_._._._. $2, 000. 00 
EXPENDITURES. 
Dr. H. 8S. Curtis, for services as supervisor of playgrounds, 

July 1 to September 10, 1905, fifty-four days, at $7.80 

per Ge... cain tnataiiaaiiiaiaadaidsatiala mitt e iatett an alata enemtianpats fs 421. 20 
A. U. Craig, for services as superintendent of construction, 

July and August, 1905, fifty-two days, at $5 per day__-- 260. 00 
Pay rolls, for services of carpenters and laborers. --_-—- A 438. 62 
Atmieaie eeene............... a bal 331. 14 

| Lumber, hardware, and miscellaneous supplies_.......--~ 416. 86 
| eee SG. cnecene- see lA omteinteilateniilines ve dich undbinaimiapimingsioaariaie - 54. 20 
RE eae iectutasenetallininttnashitndebtintstesineuapdi ns soaaiincamtiiealaie 53. 25 
i isipenien titan -- 1,975. 27 
Unexpended balance of appropriation carried to surplus 
ne ik tearienreeint int Seema cacesdinneh concent gets enlinaeaetiinmemnmannasaeamaninenies 24.73 
2, 000. 00 
A. TWEEDALE, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE District or CoLuUMBIA, 
Washington, March 10, 1910. 
Statement of expenditures from appropriation for streets, District of 
Columbia, 1906-7. 
Playgrounds: For maintenace, supervision, and completing 

equipment of outdoor playgrounds, $10,000, to be imme- 

diately available (act June 27, 1906; 34 Stats., 495)___ $10, 000. 00 
Dr. H. 8. Curtis, for services as supervisor of playgrounds, 

July, August, September, at $200 per month; October, 

November, December, January, February, at $30 per 

month ; March, 22 days, $22; April, May, and June, at 

eal nt renriaies cess an ercnitinpantrenenepesenioumshenenesentioenes 1, 372. 00 
Pay rolls, services of assistant supervisors : 

eh ttrsini enc cinsinainitemsaminimerenmnenea 513. 98 
I TE eicicli inhabit itl icici tneeinneement 641. 26 
a 576. 72 
iain ah ciel alanaddlinabidgiinenanantnandeds 853. 23 
iki dita dnenntsbbeenenmenesens 381. 89 
I I ia aie iene det apie eaeanifiomincinneanie 151. 67 
Rs BOO a crcnnnticcennceausanenenimasieaanarasernaed 6. 67 
BN SE eriticiesetsiescrnicnnranenutnareneninen manera 411. 00 
SN I ttn cniaiainn dpe cnenentacimnanmenamaicnesmnneirentios 552. 60 

——-— 4, 089. 02 

Pay rolls, services of care takers___......~..~-~.-- ——— 92. OS 
O. M. Bright, services as assistant supervisor of construc- 

tion, May and June, 1907, at $100 per month_____~_- se 200. 00 
Pay rolls, carpenters, laborers, and mechanics____ Se 1, 904. 55 
Dr. C. H. Curtis, traveling expenses inspecting playgrounds_ 82. 20 
internecine eames moe 39. 64 
Typewriter and table, $85.79; chairs, $7.89.-.--.---__ 93. 68 
Oil heater, $4.48; coal and wood, $14. 85..-.-.--_-____. 19. 33 
Dee ications 45. 00 
Lumber, hardware, and miscellaneous supplies_........ . 1, 256. 78 
ee 778. OT 
Awnings ~...-.-.........~....-.~- = 46.56 

Se ND tant on eainmemenncmeanwewe ees 9, 999. 81 
Unexpended balance of appropriation_....._.-------____ 19 
16, 000. 00 


A. TWEEDALE, Auditor. 


—_ 


Orrice OF THE AUDITOR OF THE District or Conumera, 
Washington, March 10, 1910 
Statement of expenditures from approprigtion for streets, District of 
Columbia, 1908. 
Playgrounds: For maintenance, supervision, and completing 
equipment of outdoor playgrounds (act Mar. 2, 1907, 


eR, ctniradiicigietectnenictncieminnaneniatitigtabnanantnieinaiipeenemen amen $5, 000. 00 


Dr. H. 8. Curtis, for services as supervisor of playgrounds, : 
July, August, September, October, at $200 per month; No- 
vember, $50 per month, and May and June, at $15 per 


SITTIN - ciicsrsininsceienipansines daneencnebithdinaaaditicenaesiniehes Gxtndupndscticnapapévencrmenenesctan 880. 00 
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Assistant supervisors, pay rolls for services: 


a <a ein i $818. 65 
I | eet 863. 15 
San 441.17 
I ai iia cnticicitinntinehinieainaeek 267. 83 
J: RTE See 203. 00 
I i 98. 33 
a a cenemiiicates 50. 00 
I aia a 50. 00 
a ae ctiliaein 590. 00 
rk 50. 00 


Pay rolls, services of care takers.............._.....--.. 
O. M. Bright, services as superintendent of construction, 
July, August, and February, at $100 per month; Septem- 


$2, 892.13 
55. 84 


ber, $40; October, $50; April, $76.67-.-............... 466. 67 
Pay rolia, carpenters, laborers, and mechanics_......... ant 442. 63 
EUOURINEE TISEE SRUEEIED - TIMID cianncoinileetnctptanntesetcaicicteinasaciiaiiaengdtnenieiaiiin a 18. 80 
Tt sini hilt tdi thai acti an hi ee 20. 00 
Hardware, lumber, and miscellaneous supplies_..itou....... 131.15 
NS SD eiccscrenticieshintapicepialiinceniginatnthceth itichiceksisanasheiiiileane th edeacetinal 92. 35 

TS i cecricnitit pe triati a ee 4, 999. 57 
Balance of appropriation unexpended_.............._..__ - 43 


5, 000. 00 
A. TWEEDALE, Auditor. 





Orrice OF THE AUDITOR OF THE DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 11, 1910. 
Statement of expenditures from appropriation for streets, District of 
Columbia, 1907-1908. 

Playgrounds: For the purchase of playground sites, to be 

immediately available (act March 2, 1907)--......____ $75, 000. 00 
—S—SSS—— 
Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia, block 

bounded by Seventeenth, Gales, Clagett, and Eames 

IEE Pinte sensirente toast ereceartinmmiiedreninialineincininageedegandad ne mani ate 81, 000. 00 
Rebecca Alexander and Thomas W. Hay, surviving trustees 

lots 15 to 21 and original lot 25 in square south of 

SRD I ceca ecdentbdiints teaeemerentienieneakseseennian 8, 066. 19 
Mary C. Barrett, lots 22, 23, 24, square numbered south of 

EG De vig visite i erieniercieniineniienincinibinicamaianda 8, 023. 53 
Henry 8S. Matthews, lots 29 to 40, H. 8S. Matthews’s subdivi- 

sion of original lots 26, 27, 28, in square numbered south 

Oe I Ie anciaihich licatastisia ps neelitcA Dcentiatimlsnatiwabigt si ete eto 2, 910. 28 
Trustees of the Presbyterian Congregation in Georgetown, 

a corporation, lots 189, 190, 191, 192, 198, and lot P, and 





ee ET OR: , Sr eee ao 16, 000. 00 
Louise Staub, surviving trustee, parts of lots 189, 190, 191, 
Bs MIND. EEO cccthnen timasresBgcilial a Kidhd iieieiaihsinciieadinisaicdeanme ennai 7, 425. 00 


Jennie Staub, William J. Staub, Henry C. Staub, Millard F. 
oS and Charles L. C. Staub, part of lot 189, square 





Sirah ipesintativ nen encien siamese cieiamaail ta emcuictiasipaiasiaidnantncienientidapainilinn $25. 00 
Charles A. Offutt, lot 193, square 1273_....._-.-_..._-.. 1, 656. 00 
Frances Imogene Clarke, parts of lots 191, 192, and 195, 

CGO CB cre erent eegneueemeg pene a, an cre 
Frances Imogene Clarke, part of lot 195, square 1273_.... 2, 128. 20 
ReserGet Gf GEIR, BOOEN.w. nner cwnneccemanenemcants 3. 55 

75, 000. 00 


A. TWEEDALE, Auditor. 





OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE D1tsSTRict oF CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 10, 1910. 


Statement of expenditures from appropriation for streets, District of 
Columbia, 1909. 


Playgrounds: For completing equipment of outdoor play- 





groentsa (pet May 26, TEGO) occensneeewensnemennnenitl --~ $1, 500. 00 
EXPENDITURES. 
DCR Dethe SUG cece rere ssotneennerenroemegeienadtintchintins -- 1,377.40 
Services of carpenters and laborers.................... wh 97. 25 
Minor JOpGIO nn. 2e ween ew eee nee ewnnnese neal nla 2. 61 
Miscelldnecous : SEQ ICS <..cncccem enna neeenes ements 19.18 
Debt Ce reser ecictinincrineeininnmniniticimnmiia 1, 496. 44 
Balance weenpenGed, ..<.cccenceenness cece ceewesiewewnninss 3. 56 
1, 500. 00 


A. TWEEDALE, Auditor. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 10, 1910. 
Statement of expenditures from appropriation for streets, District o 
, ‘Columbia, 1909. ’ . 


For grading, planting hedges, trees, and other improvements 
at Rosedale site (act May 26, 1908)........._--....... $5, 000. GO 
SS 
EXPENDITURES. 
Pay rolls: For services of carpenters, laborers, and mechanics. 4, 106. 93 
Lumber, hardware, and miscellaneous material 877. 21 


Webel. Cap cncbisteninenineintincnanmwiiliisinnminas - 4,984.14 
Balance unexpended 








OFrFice oF THE AUDrror oF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 11, 1910. 
Statement of expenditures from appropriation for streets, District of 
Columbia, 1910. 


Fusanee For aoe and renewal f Smet 
an anting trees for outdoor playgrcunds (act Mar. 
1909) ..... jpnurheepeieesscentininapthalibcenniaeds ieith daieeemetptibensaatevsipaatinnanabile as § FC 





EXPENDITURES. 


Pay rolls, services of care takers.._......--...... eames $1,171 
Pay rolls, laborers and mechanics.._..........-........_ 17 
Trees and tree boxes, furnished by parking commission... 1 





Datel GUN ccttenilctntititnenene 1, 400.64 
Dehemes CRS nc enecoeieesineamenasnenwasee " 34 
1, 500.0 
A. TWEEDALB, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE District oF Cotumanra, 
Washington, March 10, 191). 

Statement of expenditures from presen for streets, District o 
Columbia, 1910. , 

Playgrounds: For the improvement and equipment of the 
Georgetown site (act Mar. 3, 1900)......-.---_... $5, 000.9 
=—— = 

EXPENDITURES. 

Genstrection o@ sepeGniie Wikissisiesctic caine. 4°70 
Commtewctiet® OF CG Cn nccnipectrimitiiininsitiininimenaminmennen 143. 01 
Removing old building, wall, and grading.....__-_......___ 1, 227. 29 
SE a ee ee 194. 44 
Pay rolls of mechanics, laborers, and inspectors.....-----.. 1, 04. 49 
Sell and heeling S0iC....0..0cer ween eee ene eta 375. 00 
Toots Om MORRO pwnage ewan wwesras——= 29 18 
Lumber, hardware, and miscellaneous supplies and materials_ ¢ r 
Athictic GU GED cecctceitissenens meme nenneome 646. 8 
Minor repairs----------~-------—----------------------- 88. 32 
Total expenditures_-_-._-----~--~.-----~~_--~~~~. 4, 845 99 
Balance unexpended__-__--_--_--_. anenesenonsetnaesetesenabebenemecance 154. 08 
5, 000 0 


A. TWEEDALD, Auditor. 
These statements show in detail the expenditure of every cent 
of the money appropriated by Congress, and show that it wa; 
expended by the District officials and not by the Playground 
Association of Washington. 


PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. 


All that this House is concerned with is the expenditure of 
its appropriations, but the charge of unbusinesslike methods lis 
been made against the Playgrounds Association of Washington, 
and it is therefore only fair that some reference should be 
made to that. The following are the officials and directors of 
the Playgrounds Association : 

Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, president; Mr. Arthur C. Moses and \\'ss 
Edith C. Westcott, vice-presidents; Mr. John B. Sleman, jr., treas 
Mr. James E. West, secretary. Board of directors: Mr. Allen D. A!bert, 
r., Mr. William H. Baldwin, Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, Mr. BE. N. Brown, 

fiss Elizabeth V. Brown, Mr. D. J. Callahan, Mr. Fred G. Coldren, 
Judge William H. De Lacy, Mr. John B. Dickman, Dr. Merril! EB. (ates, 
Prof. B. T. Janney, a William V. Judson, Dr. George M. Kober, Mr. 
Otto Luebk Prof. W. 8. Montgomery, Mr. Arthur C. Moses, Mr. 
B. W. Murch, Mr. Thomas C. core Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, Mrs. |\: ury 
T. Rainey, Mr. Cuno H. Rudolph, Dr. W. H. Seaman, Mr. John B&. 
Sleman, jr. r. Bugene B. Stevens, Dr. Rebecca Storeroad, Maj. 
Richard Sylvester, Dr. William Tindall, Rev. John Van Schaick, ;r. 
Mr. James EB. West, Miss Edith C. Westcott, and Dr. D. E. Wiber. 


Mr. Cuno H. Rudolph, now one of the District Commis 
sioners, has long been active in connection with the associa. 
tion. 

Mr. Arthur C. Moses, who, according to report, was offered the 
position of Commissioner of the District, is one of its vice-)resi- 
dents, and, to my knowledge, has given much of his time and 
energy to the work. 

The association has made detailed reports to its contributors, 
showing the money received and the purposes for which it was 
disbursed. Its statements have been submitted to the District 
Commissioners and have also been furnished to Members of 
Congress, among them the chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations in charge of the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia. The following statements 
nave already appeared in the Concressionat Recorp, bu | 
again insert them for the convenience of Members: 


the the Wi Playgrounds 
Expenditures from fund secured by ashington vg 


Playground equipment and athletic supplies_._.___........ $1,579. °0 
Salaries superviser and assistant supervisor._.......___._ 805, 00 
ae directors of otieeh panes —————— 5 40. 00 

ries janitors, school eel oieltaitentietiideetigmetene 68. 83 
Salaries gecrention Central- estern high schools__....____ 332. 50 





























Labor on Dp aE ee 136. 68 
Tournament Fi ei ciciaiciitninm a tnidiigueaeanrins uaiislycataiiioneeninaginmmane 1 a 7 : 
Rent of playgroune. orth Capitol and L streets_....._._ 150. 09 
Rent office ———— ee ee eS ee vee 4 
Clerical assistance at office.___._._ a_i 586. 50 
Printing and engraving............._... amen = a1 
Advertising_ lh hatin centage a 25:3. 99 
Miscellaneous g 73. 98 

6, 110. 56 


Balance on hand March 31, 1908_...._.........__ $26. 96 


—_—— 


6, 937. 52 


} 
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I find In the revort of 1908 the following financial statement with The 























75,000 was expended as follows: Thirty-one thousand dollars for 
the certification of the American Audit Company: the Rosedale playground; $14,000 for the Cardozo playground; 
co WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1909. $27,868.25 for the Georgetown playground, recording fees $3.45; total 

ss, Beste, Boe $72,871.70; leaving an unexpended balance of $2,128.50, 

cr eae Washington Playgrounds Association, a for the maintenance of playgrounds has 1 expended as 

Washington, D. C. 
a, EE ee ‘ $2,911. 30 
pear Str: In accordance with your instructions we have prepared | yor salary of supervisor_______________ "800. 00 

and submit herewith a statement of receipts and payments of the | Por salary of superintendent of construction______________ 476. 67 

Washington Playgrounds Association for the year ended December 31, | Yor labor-...___.._____.-.-._.....___._..........-~~~ 363. 30 

i908. This statement shows the receipts NOS 0 enn... 164. 70 

citizens of Washington and the items for which same have been ex- | For playground supplies.__________ Re eee 177.54 

pended. 

‘i congressional appropriation for the playgrounds !s not included : . ‘ 

in This statement, as the expenditures for that appropriation are made Receipts from benefits and voluntary contributions. 

under the supervision of the Commissioners of the District of Co- {From December 14, 1906, to March 31, 1908.) 

Jumbia. fall pmitted matagee 6 hand———---~_———_—-___-_ $274. 35 
tes y submitted. Received from treasurer Washington Boys’ Cl Associa- i 
Reapee Tue AMERICAN AUDIT CoMPANY, OD reenter ncmnncenenncon , le smereliceomminnones 50. 89 

By Orto LUEBKERT, Resident Manager. Membership fees and general subscriptions_._.itcn.......___ 2 187.89 

Approved s I I criincscscenemns erase eneneinnennaianincncsnnanpenes 1, 830. 90 
[SEAL] F. W. LAFRENTZ, President. Gxcursion, August 7, 1907~——__ mr ---- 45. 21 
nets Wits gong festival, ay 16 Sind 19, 2007-———————————— 1 sen 
rh , c Sane ilichstonapadstiniiicnatindiesiiinns 759. 6 

A. F. Larrentz, for Secretary. Colored song festival, June, 1907." ____-----~~~-~~~~-~-~ oF ’ = 
Lawn féte at Friendship, May 17 and 18, 1907_..____.____ 183. 79 

What done with the appropriation for 1907-8. Dance, by children of Rosedale playground, November 20, a 
The appropriation contained three items—$1,500 for school play- | Boys’ Club organization and Aid Society--.-........-.--- an oe 
ounds, $75,000 for the purchase of sites for municipal playgrounds, | Playgrounds executive committee, for lantern slides nas "87. 00 

§5,000 for the maintenance of municipal playgrounds. Interest on deposits_..nac..._ —aeuen oo 
‘The $1,500 was expended in paying the teachers and janitors. It | Miscellaneous receipts_.tinn.................... 41. 98 

covered only about one-third of the expenses of the school play-| #2 o#####2 > 7=== —_ ae 

grounds. 6, 937. 52 

Statement of cash receipts and payments for the Washington Playgrounds Association for the year ended December $1, 1908. 
RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS, 

PO ~ $2, 648. 20 Salaries and wages: 

Oe Bi rnccnceeecanncacenmemmennnnaee 7, 975. 86 SL I i eaicincnenisideetenicienesmnencnes $1, 770. 00 

Entertainment : - Salary of assistant supervisor___.._________ "175. 00 

ici cnechibnieoeiacnentieneiiapabieemenenennt $755. 11 Salary of superintendent of construction___ 411. 67 
i eeentieneineoenaninas 218. 50 I 817. 80 
alin ites eniichidinnichanes ication 449. 21 Teachers on municipal grounds__....______ 3, 610. 75 
EEE 1, 932. 45 a Watchmen and janitors municipal grounds__ 408. 99 
3, 355. 27 ee I csabicicdiaitandiemememesenan 23. 00 
pO Ee 14. .f Labor on playgrounds.._..........._____ 915. 47 
Miscellaneous receipts : | — —"—_. $8, 532. 68 
EE 37.00 | Maintenance expense : co 
——_—- - Playgrounds material and equipment _._.__ 99 
EE TET ee ee 14, 030. 49 Athletic supplies _..-...___ “ rie Saiaete aioe oon, 75 
aii cettinnteciscicnnasisiapeiteainiichemenmnaseeremanene 8,911.16 Industrial supplies 77. 96 
aa ee Playground expense____ 516. 94 
asta patient daietninmemmeneapeasnesianenetes 17, 941. 65 Printing and stationery 456. 09 
Balance sommes? , 1908: I iets tained eitentnabasencictineeseniminenenenanescnet 325. 00 
EE ee 5. 96 a snustbviniuabed 303. 96 
Cash in bank ~..--... pibanidnlnibiandniamonntatiysen 125. 46 a 240. 00 
131. 42 Rental of playgrounds____.....___-._____ 150. 00 
Reporting special committee work__.._____ 170. 60 
III ecthcicteiciettancintcoehcarsetcimetensnemenininteasanenen 51.18 
—_— - §8, 489.92 
IO UIT ny TI ees 371. 80 
I I es . 12 394. 40 
Salary and wages, school grounds: P 
Teachers on school grounds___.__...______ $1, 978. 14 
Janitors on school grounds__.........____ 936. 80 
Maintenance expense, school fund: t ; See 
I ial eertciriamenenaes 687. 95 
ae 551. 74 
I isin tiaicendeenseisininitemanen 446. 77 
BE I iis cisinicthilitiiethesetiaiantibaeeenaetamsaae 124.14 
EE 91. 84 
oo SE eee 24. 95 
——————s «= | 927. 39 
a ID interred ciemsscsenctiaatndpecancmusionepieneneatanen . 17 “236. 73 
Balance December 31, 1908: 7 
Fourteenth Street Savings Bank _.________ $105. 75 
American Security and Trust Company____ 220. 59 
United States Trust Company.__..._______ 500. 00 
—— 836. 24 
18, 073. 07 18, 073. 07 
The report for the last year is as follows: 


Statement of cash receipts and payments for the Washington Playgrounds Association for the year ending 


December $1, 1909, 
{Compiled by the American Audit Company, of New York City.] 





RECEIPTS. ] PAYMENTS. 
a ictetraray caren eapeben gene ED RESTS SENS TU $2, 411.45 | Salaries and wages: 
Button day fund (municipal playgrounds’ share of net pro- Administration and clerk hire.........____ $1, 841. 21 
da trineerenienveriancunbeigarmnenenstnananmnumntintemmanpestapinisits pane 6, 675. 00 NS OEE ae 192. 50 
nian (net proceeds) : Playgrounds—watchmen, care takers, and 
Grimes lectures .................-- $178. 32 FED intreanncupendenanancnse 4, 073. 67 
M -.---—~---~---------~~~-—-~---.-. 264. 35 : ————— $6, 107.38 
Baseball game (Board of Trade and Chamber a i cn iin sniarensin tenements 1, 594. 63 
of Tr ta. i dist eiiasee enancnemrienanindeminds 406. 05 General expenses: 
Baseball eae (congressional) ~............. 320. 55 CC EE 358. 80 
Post carnival (sale of seats) ................ 169. 80 Stationery and printing (circulars and ap- 
Performance at Belasco.._.._.......-..--... 75. 00 i telinitsintistneicinansheansinsigiiatesanenarrecncnaheiin tian 547.16 
1, 414. 07 eae liane cn inteierieninhenetnreitinmbenians 120. 00 
Interest on deposits..__. i tiaeeenietiaiiecalentmen ta tesitealianpaneniiinemanara 27. 06 Office expenses and miscellaneous_..._._____ 270. 55 
—_——_— —— Office furniture and equipment.........._ 58. 80 
tree adn ceiiiaencmeneniensatate agen mENDaeND-eeeREPERASADED 10, 527. 58 — —— 1,355. 31 
a A 836. 34 | Contributions made to board of education for 
Ey EINE s:nncncnniescincscpasencuithtntinasandianttinbdnthtmantshieaapesimenases 1. 150. 00 
ee GURINOD cecretencemnaeicnitittitemntinninmdinttnnbnnmon 10, 207. 32 
Balance : 
a A in es deem enced Rinsititisae ate $656. 60 
GEE. BORG ceettesaemeinniitimipiimnne 500. 00 
————_ 1, 156. 60 
11, 363. 92 Total 


cecweecnesseeecesasescsesaeneoososnoocance 11, 363. 92 
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1904-5 I find the following report of the treasurer of a special | 











committee on children’s playgrounds: 
Treasurer’s report, 1904-1905. 
CCUG FO ie ist h einen te cncenrnsnd enatinhaaia $4, 901. 05 | 
RIE atletitlin atten ns peindineeneguientestnsncminmnngugisienalitien 4, 891. 05 | 
i I Schemas touiuiiuapenniieeiinaiadidllaata 10. 00 
I I ae eee ancnereteimenapdiinnjoieiiiet 246. 42 
LeeGr Careers SUGSretas, SIC. ) 0. cnnn ces ne enews 288. 32 
ELLE SEA EE AT 544. 50 
nn 275. 00 | 
a a ceniesiivpemmniadiiaimmaial 177. 70 | 
Salaries (directors of playgrounds) __..._..--______..--.-. 2, 080. 79 
Salaries (janitors of school grounds)__._..-_--__--_----_ 284. 76 
Rent, telephone, and janitor service__._.._._____________ 120. 41 
Printing, postage, stationery, and all other office expenses___ 655. 35 | 
Amount paid by committee on account of Dr. H. 8. Curtis... 217. 80 | 
4, 891. 05 


If there is any waste in the foregoing, let him who would 
criticise it, first compare it with the appropriations and ex- 
penditures for matters of its own, of which the House of Rep. | 
resentatives has complete jurisdiction. I will venture to say 
that for $1 of waste, if any, in connection with playgrounds 
in the city of Washington, there have been $5 of waste in con- | 
nection with the House of Representatives. The methods of | 
the Playground Association are not wasteful and are not un- 
businesslike. I append here some of the forms now used by | 
the association: 

Requisition blank. 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION, 








Requisition No. 406, Date ,»19—. | 
Order No. ——. 
Please —— for —— - playgrouné. 
(This copy sent to the playground office.) i 
, Director. 
Requisition blank, 
Requisition No. 406. Date ———, 19—. 
Order No. ; 
Please ae for —— playground. 


(This copy kept in record book on playground.) | 
——_-_ ————_,, Director. 


Washington Playgrounds Association. 
playground for week ending Saturday, 
Ee en ee a a eel 


Report of 








» 19~. 











ee 


takers and other 
employees; spe- | 
cial teachers; vis- 
its by officials. 





Directors, care 


A. M.: 
Arrival... 











© . a 
o. os | °o. 
sel Ft: FE 
. ‘ Sie . . sis . -1¢ 
Attendance. = 2|83|3\8 a | 83 gigla 55 
g|s)a| 2 |g |s\ 2" | 2 |2 18 |S" 
—— | i i i i | 
| 


Morning-........--.----|---- 
Afternoon.........-.-- |--- 
Evening. .....--..-|----}---- 


Total......./... 


Industrial work; 
character of time 
occupied and 
number of chil- | 





dren engaged. ....'....cescscccssscacsce l daiseciwesscocconstosce| cbsecesttensédbaanetel « 


Games, number | 
of, and number | 
ot children en- | 
gaged: 


Basket ball...... |. iowcauinealllily deli iSs, discs | ---ereeennenccnnnnonn| « 


Miscell 
Weather condi- | 
tions, tempera- | 
ture, accidents, 
remarks. ......... s ssmccamancessens stb tebcaningecdnanhacenetnh wasiineeieihanl saber avert 


! 


eS  . ' 
Nore. —This report should be made out each day in pencil, and at the end of the week copied on another blank and sent to the playground office promptly 


i that the above is correct. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In the published annual report of the Acsociated Charities for | (Original. ] is 


“Order No. 64. 


| Deliver to — . 
Aste aaeeee 
| Shi nt desired ——. 
“Piease acknowledge receipt of this order and state date of shipment 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIAII0N, 










es ee ee ean pean gerne aditatcing rr te 






Order No. 64. 


Requisition 
Playground ———. 


Date 1 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS Assoc! , 


N 
‘ a 





To 





Please furnish for our account the following materials and ; 


promptly to above address. 
(This copy sent to dealer.) 


Deliver to - 











ddress ———— tanner, 
Shipment desired . 
Please acknowledge receipt of this order and state date of shipment. 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS ASS0C14) jc. 
Per ———— . 
[Duplicate.] 


Requisition N 
Date a 


WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS Assoc! 


Playground ———. 





Please furnish for our account the following materials and s 
promptly to above address. 

(This copy sent to the playground. Upon receipt of goods t! 
are checked off, and it is then mailed to the playground office.) 
Deliver to — ° 

Address 
Shipment desired é 
Please acknowledge receipt of this order and state date of shipment. 
= WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIA ‘ivy, 
er ———__ ——_———. 














{Triplicate.] 
Order No. 64. 


Requisition 
Playground ————. 


Date ——— 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS ASssoc!\ 


N 


Te ease teruish for our account the following materials and send bil] 
promptly to above address. 
(This copy kept for files.) 








Per ——- -——"—_. 


Friday. week. 














|| 

8. S é 

af 2a mi 

;/8813 1s] s] #8] 3lelal| 28] 3 
Bi/ES/S (B/E) 88/8/1818) SS] 8 
Sia> |G lalsl ar a |alslaria 







Se ee ee ed eee 


ee ee 


ee eee 


eee eee ewe eeweeenlseeeee eeeeeee aeneewee meee eee ee ee ed ee = 


» Director. 











WasuIneron, D. C., 
Washington Playgrounds Association 
To ——— ——_,, Dr. 





Particulars. 


Amount. 





Audited by -——. i 
Received of Washington Playgrounds Association the sum of ; 
dollars, payment in full of above account, 





sO 





+i pprevel for payment. 
(Please do not mutilate. If not correct, return.) 


—_—— 


Washington Playgrounds Association, 
Voucher No. ——. $ 
In favor of ———— ———.. 
















Date * 
Distribution. Amount. 
insist idiibinip aided emdnatmanseetantanenmatuipie 
ia eatin inmatameeiee 
Ge  .  ceubedmapiaseehesetnnbaoced ee ae: 
neath ca ode actin cncldetninieaabiiidtainenitnntninaenestnate 
it idnnt a ateateniatrmadeiensnqoenbtatiscnecsbouamaesoce j i dinamatainets 
i italiane etree nhiatidaminasiadnmemtdeaes 
Ee inte ceuiceie siden dnesnusnndantibuomisceeseene Be edpnese tesco 
agit ceca cni ladle cet edd asin eiteinettmanbtntmmtinininenantthelenae 
I, ns 5s, oti ec inieedeenminebeebboumbaimendiins Gheebenen 
inna alcchnene gedie niente tian 
tt ddinoakduaguadsdantendetdbheenaassbecsssssesneesnsétiodsensdtadse 
hi dicen dencn indiaiaisinctpeentihitinidneiatphtctieeteiinnatniintennanabceenme 
tithe dcntededinnaseedenasaneesneeedeceseneedaeuseneuience 
I a cance datacenter Reais 


cinta bind abdidtiieipimninienddabanmncogtikbaduanicaes 
dri 
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Inventory. 


Supplies on hand at playground : 








GAMES. 
| Sets. Condition. 
ie ge a Naat Na ai 
I leila 
I le cil lara nen 


Tiddledy winks............ ae 


SUPPLIES. 


Condition. 


| Number. | 


EE eregetanrenessenertlietemmearenenecie 


Tennis rackets...._......._. ieesiednadbilbimiadid | iia tieieaicnaniieapsloeniieiiiceatniiadindatiiliinaaienrtiinids 
| 
' 
| 
| 


























TE dihinepninetnenaicianenies a cate 
RE I ie ccecincenneten |--———--—=-- aaa lela en ta hiesliatinigas epeninatinnienamegiiaiieriots 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, 
Raffa, —+; colors, 
Matting, ; colors, 
Worsteds, — ; colors, 
Reed, ————-} number, 





TOOLS, 





Spades, 
Shovels, —-——. 
Picks, 
Bars, ‘ 
Supplies needed :........~..---~---~.---------~--~-~--- ----------- 
Repairs needed :...-.--~-.~~-----~---------~----~-~----~-~-------. 


In addition to administering the affairs of the association in 
a businesslike manner the limited funds available have been 
expended in a way to reach many children and accomplish 
results, as is shown by the following statement from a report 
published last December. 

WHAT HAPPENED ON THE PLAYGROUNDS IN 1909. 


Ten municipal playgrounds were in operation during the past season. 
Because of insufficient funds none of them were opened until June 26, 
Unlike previous years the grounds were kept open from 9 in the morn- 
ing until dark each day except Sunday. While this involved some ad- 
ditional expense it pus increased the usefulness of the grounds and 
made them more accessible for children to play according to thelr own 
pleasure and when most convenient to their parents. 

The following is a detailed report of the various playgrounds: 














N d locati . Number Date of Date of Total at- nee an. 
CSS SES CRE. Owned by— = = opening. closing. tendance. attend- mer at- 
ployees. ance. tendance. 

Rosedale playground, Seventeenth and Kramer streets ne............ .| Government.....- 5 June 26...| Still open____ 71,066 54,721 AR4 
Garfield Park, Third and South Carolina avenue se..................../-.. iil dis 4 | June 29...| November 1... 4,711 57 ,838 716 
Virginia avenue, Virginia avenue and Eleventh street se..... a ad a elena tenia 47,424 39,482 4078 
Sa kd eennbee aa i ees a cs leat September 18. 29,384 20,384 419 
Cardozo (colored), First and I streets sw.........................-.....|--- il ari ale 2.2 icciehia October 1._..- 51,120 51,120 639 
Neighborhood House, 468 N street sw......--.........----2.---s00----- I ietienes el Still open... 18,699 13,110 163 
New York avenue, First and New York avenue nw-..................../__.-- hl rte 4 | August 4..}_.... a 40,208 26, 607 B44 
Howard (colored), Fifth and W streets nw-........................... Government...... 3 | June 29...| November 20_. 64,963 50,813 635 
Juvenile ineteenth icin elcmntniinignemnedindioatties i csstiintaain BT. dtbesensns September 13. 16,367 | 16, 367 199 
Georgetown playground, Thirty-fourth and Q streets nw........... liltieell iniaen icine 6 | October 30.| Still open_____ 12,631 [noone eeenane eee nee 





Average daily attendance on all the playgrounds during the summer 


Moreover, the work here in Washington compares favorably 
with that in other communities from the standpoint of adminis- 
tration, as is shown by the following extract from an article 
in the monthly publication of the Playgrounds Association of 
America for October, 1909: 


or aes the ogpremé work in the cities of Boston and Pitts- 
burg, it been interesting to observe some of the conditions 
of work in Washington. I have been impressed in Washington by 
the beauty of the parks and playgrounds. e children seem very re- 
sponsive and to make the most of the opportunities that surely they 
need as future citizens. ‘They play in a quiet, orderly way, with no 
rough or destruction of material. ere seemed to be the 
real spirit of play, bringing with it all the health, pleasure, and profit 
which that means to children who would otherwise become lawless upon 
the streets. City children are so limited in space for the right kind 
of play that they are bound to get into mischief unless they are given 
what really belongs to — child, a proper place to play, and in pub- 
me one to 1 iti 


lic places ‘so: after them. Recognition of the needs of 
the children — = closely built localities demands insight and 
kno of con ms and has its effect upon them physically, men- 
aly morally. 

children 


lay under proper supervision fn these ae. 
they learn many things, and perhaps the best knowledge is abide 
by the law, that everything saves mon in other directions. Good 
Playgrounds are real economy for any city, to say nothing of being 

of the best investments. Well-paid ectors are yery necessary. 


season was 4,437. Total to December 1, 416,568. 


Well-organized work, such as is already started in Washington, may 
be as simple as any association wishes to keep it. 

The work in other cities is more advanced, but nowhere have I seen 
a finer spirit than has carried on the work this summer. It has been a 

rivilege to have come in touch with it. I have never seen such beauti 

1 playgrounds. The idea of keeping them open al! day until dark 
is splendid. The very practical ideas that have been advanced and 
tri show that the work is a real need of the city. There is a vast 
difference between suggesting the way children play and forcing them 
to enjoy things the way some one else thinks best. There is nothing 
finer than to see them playing joyously and naturally. The successful 
director knows how to suggest things so that the children will respond 
at once. The results of that sort of work can be seen by the observer 
who appears unexpectedly. This was demonstrated well at Garfield 
Park when I visited there. 

At all of the playgrounds they seemed happy and well cared for, es 
pecially in the way of equipment. It was a pleasure to see the mothers 
enjoying the playgrounds also. The spirit of fairness was very not! 
able. f any organization is to grow, all the workers should assemble 
frequently to promote spontaneity and cooperation. The Washington 
playgrounds are doing valuable work that should be supported properly 
Hor not bring the burden and responsibility upon a few. Such vital 
work that builds strong foundations for the future should receive proper 
recognition, and we have much to be proud of in the citizens that have 
worked so untiringly to give the project a practical basis 

Mrs. RicwHarp Fay Jackson, 
Supervisor of Kindergarten Department 
of Pittsburg Playgrounds, 1907. 
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But whether the association is wasteful or not is a matter 
fer its own contributors and not for Congress. The association 
expends none of the money appropriated. It does not want to. 
It has gone on record as favoring complete control by the 
District Commissioners. 

EMPLOYMENT OF AND PAYMENTS TO DR. HENRY S. CURTIS. 


Doctor Curtis has been held up as a bugaboo in this matter 
by members of the Appropriations Committee for the last two 
years. I know Doctor Curtis well, and I take pleasure in say- 
ing that his work has been worth many times what he was 
paid for it. He is a graduate of Yale and has devoted many 
years to the study of playgrounds and the playground move- 
ment. He did not solicit the position he had in Washington, but 
was sought for. He was admirably equipped to do the work 
that he did do. He may not have been perfect any more than 
the conference committee of the House is perfect or has proved 
itself perfect in connection with this conference report. In fair- 
ness to Doctor Curtis, I wish to quote from some of the letters 
that relate to his employment here. On January 3, 1906, he 
wrote from New York City to Mr. Charles F. Weller, who had 
addressed him in connection with the matter, and said: 


I do not see as you are in a condition to offer a permanent position 
yet, nor do I think I should be wise in giving up my present positioi 
and prospects here for it. * * * 

Until Congress is ready to vote from fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars for Eases urchase and construction, I do not believe they 
will be willing to vote $2,500 for the salary of a playground supervisor. 

As I understand the situation, you want someone to organize and 

prosecute the work with Congress and the committees, and supervise 
the playgrounds in summer. You are not sure that you have anything 
for a superintendent to do after the 1st of September. The work up to 
that time ought to test the possibilities of the situation. I do not 
like the idea of asking people for my own salary. I therefore make the 
ne proposition, which, I think, will be more satisfactory to both 
of us: 
I shall be willing, if I can get excused, to come to Washington for 
seven months, beginning February 1, under the following conditions: 
You pledge me a salary of $1,400, at $200 a month, this money to come 
either from funds raised by you or a District appropriation. In the 
meantime I shall pursue as vigorous measures as possible to secure 
from all sources sufficient funds for the work. 

If Congress should now vote an ample appropriation and I should be 
appointed by the commissioners, your responsibility would cease as 
soon as the fund becomes available. 

If this should not take place, there would then be three possible out- 
comes of the situation. 

First. If by the 1st of September or before you think that conditions 
and prospects warrant my ae through the year, and you wish 
to offer me $800 for the remaining five months, making $2,2 in all, 
if grange are still mutually satisfactory, I shall be glad to come. 

Second. If prospects warrant the continuance of the work, but 
finances do not allow you to offer $800, I shall then be ready to con- 
sider any financial proposition for the remainder of the year that you 
may be in a position to make. 

Third. If prospects do not warrant the continuance of the work, I 
shall then be at liberty to return to New York or go elsewhere. 

It will be noticed that the seven months designated are the strenuous 
part of the playground year. During this time I ask for two weeks’ 
vacation. During the remaining five months I should ask for not less 
than two and a half months, one month to be vacation and one month 
and a half to be spent in such study and inspection of other systems as 
I deem necessary in order to keep abreast of the latest progress in play- 
grounds and allied activities. * * * 

My income from my various activities last year was $2,600 and the 
previous year $2,200. 


Mr. Weller replied, under date of January 8, 1906, as follows: 

You have already doubtless received my telegram aoting that your 
proposition, as set forth in your last letter, was accepted in full. 

he committee expressed itself with a great deal of enthusiasm, and 
you would have been gratified to have heard the appreciative comments 
upon your work. It is certain that you will have enthusiastic, ener- 
getic support from a large number of influential citizens. 

It was charged that Doctor Curtis received $2,400 a year from 
appropriations. He never received $2,400 a year from any ap- 
propriation, 

It was charged that he was making $6,000 a year. He never 
made $6,000 in any year. 

Before Doctor Curtis came to Washington he in one year made 
$2,600. He never made that while he was here, except in the 
calendar year 1908, when he made, in all, $3,375, of which, 
however, only $1,800 came from the Washington Playgrounds 
Association and the appropriation from Congress combined. The 
$1,800 represented nine months at $200 apiece. The other three 
months of the year he was employed by the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America at $300 a month, and so received $900. For 
advice given by correspondence during the five months of that 
year he received $400. For lectures during one week of his 
vacation he received $200, and for a report written for the 
commissioner of education and prepared in a year previous he 
received $75, thus completing the total of $3,375. It may be 
a crime for a man to make that much money in a year in con- 
nection with philanthropic work as to which he is an expert 
when Members of Congress, who are not supposed to come here 
for the money they make out of it, receive $7,500, when some of 
us, at least, do not claim to be experts. But, in my opinion, it 
is no crime; and I have no doubt that Doctor Curtis more than 
earne/f every cent he received. 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding, I ¢i: 
exact figures of his employment here. From the figures » dy 
presented in regard to the District appropriations it a, = 
that under the appropriation in the act of March 3, 19.5. ee 
received $421.20; under the appropriation act of June 27, jx 
he received $1,372; and under the act of March 2, 1:17. }. 
received $880, a total of $2,673.20 paid him under three 4) );o, 
priation acts. He never was paid $2,400 out of an appropri: ion 
act, but the greatest amount he was paid out of any apjy.))7}. 
ation act was $1,372. 

During the same period he was paid the following ani))p; 
by the Playgrounds Association of Washington: 


I OR Se Si act ond able cieilatitsemeseninemere——.. $100 
May 2, Se aia ance elated deliiapaiinb cis ote nein Lidia ee eee eee 100 
June 1, 1906 40 


NT ie aries dain Conciente adie. 
SNE Mily BIO cpeciiisinessinaniiptair ne tatiaas be aiashedies dicts 170 
I a i E tetemenn—- 
a a ccienenereneren nes 170 
EE ih! GIT outa sila dhecceneaks ddeekas da eealencs dicbAdtisetabdtlns didija tere ncien cere — = 170 


OE hg 17 
PS R.A ee. CT TY SENT LR OP 70 
Be Mi, I Soca Sih aay dl el aiinicdoaideee meses oo, 15 


Nee ee nc ee oi inigdemmmee—— 20) 
edema = 18 
Sa a en 185 
ST el tete ee he eke ewe. 
UN Ne i i aa ce 
I epkelatinhich dine 
Neen ee en acim — 
I debian 
I a oe eemneen a 
I a 
I ig Be ircicintscinninccneccendnliaetbstictiedntactnenmnen a -. - 


CE eee nen ee eeenee-- +, 240 
Doctor Curtis never received $6,000 in any year; he never got 
more than $2,300 in one year out of the appropriations and 
the Playgrounds Association combined. That was no excessive 
amount for a man who has to be in charge of all the playground 


activities in the District of Columbia. 

Were it not for the action of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in endeavoring to befog this matter by charzes 
against Doctor Curtis, no attention would be paid to whit he 
received. He is no longer employed in connection with the 
playgrounds in Washington, and was not employed in connec- 
tion with them during the past summer. 

THE PRESENT SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

It may be that charges will now be transferred to Mr. J:mes 
E. West, the present very efficient secretary of the Washincion 
Playgrounds Association. Mr. West, to my knowledge, has 
given an enormous amount of time to the work and has been 
most effective. At the close of the season he received $1,000 


-for services that were worth much more, although he had re- 
signed a position in the government service paying $2.25) and 
had given up most of his time to this work. Subsequent to the 
payment of the $1,000 an allowance was made him of $100) per 


month for rent of office and expenses im connection wit! the 
Playgrounds Association here, that being the amount of ex) enses 
estimated according to previous experience. That the House 
may have exact information, I give the following extracts from 
the minutes of the Playgrounds Association of Washinzton, 
meeting held August 14, 1909: 


Mr. Moses also reported that under the special authority granted by 
the board of directors to the executive committee to act for the |ourd, 
pending the calling of another meeting, and to make si): i arrangements 
as it deemed wise as to the pene of the duties of the supervisor, 
that they had arranged with the secretary, Mr. James BE. West, to act 


as the executive officer of the association, he having resigned his pos! 
tion as assistant attorney in the Interior Department and volunteered 
to serve without salary, with the understanding that at the end of the 
season, after everything possible had been done in the furtherance of 
the playground work, he would then take up the question as to whether 
the funds of the association warranted the reimbursement to hii of 
what he lost by resigning his position. Upon motion, the action o! tle 
executive committee was approved. 


Meeting held December 9, 1909: 


Mr. Moses explained that Mr. West had thus far declined to accept 
any com tion for his services, although he had been giving prac- 
tically his entire time to the work of the association since early in | 
and had worked from early in the morning until late at night, not only 
in administering the affairs of the Py, ounfs, but in efforts to raise 
funds for playground purposes, and had saved the association tv ex- 
pense of office rent and other expenses. 

He stated that Mr. West had requested that the question as to 'im- 
bursing him be pestpooed until the programme for the season had |er0 
earried out and all bills had been paid, or, in other words, until it wis 
ascertained that the funds of the association justified so doing. \(\rr 
discussion, upon motion, the treasurer was directed to pay $1,000 ( Mr. 
West, and it was voted to allow Mr. West $100 a month from Noven/er 
1, for such period as it might be deemed necessary, for the mainteninuce 
of an office, including office rent, services of a bookkeeper and steno 
rapher, ete., for the purpose of continuing the ration of playgrounds 
then remaining open, and to perform such er duties as must be 
attended to preparatory to raising funds for the next season. 


None of the money paid Mr. West came from any appro)‘ 
tion, 
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USE OF PARKS. 


There are a great many park spaces in the District of Colum- 
bia, but that does not mean that they are available for play- 
erounds. ‘They are of little use to the children of the poor, 
who live at any considerable distance from them. Small child- 
ren can not travel the distance alone, nor can their parents 
afford car fare. Very few of these park places are available 
for “playgrounds.” Most of them have shrubbery and trees, 
which cut them up. There are many children in Dupont circle, 
Farragut circle, and Lafayette square, but most of them are 
accompanied by nurses. If the parents could not send nurses 
with these children, they would not send them there. The chil- 
dren who use these places are not the children for whom the 
playgrounds are needed. They are the children of the wealthy, 
not of the poor. No appropriation for maintenance of such 
places is needed, because the nurses of the children exercise 
the necessary supervision. The very fact that the children 
using those places have nurses shows that in the park places 
near where the poor live the Government must have people to 
look after the children, otherwise such places would not be 
properly utilized. 

COLONEL COSBY’S TEST(IMONY INDICATED NEED OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
MAINTENANCE THAT WOULD INCLUDE SUPERVISION. 

Colonel Cosby’s testimony was quoted by members of the 
Appropriations Committee to show how much playground space 
there was, but his testimony shows the need of a provision for 
maintenance if the playgrounds are to be utilized. Even older 
people can not be trusted unless the matter is regulated, for 
he says in regard to the baseball fields near the Monument in 
the White Lot: 

There are sO many teams, so many people here who wish to play 
baseball, that unless we a ie permission to certain teams to 


play on a particular afternoon there will be fights and all sorts of dis- 
order in attempting to get hold of that field. 


He also says: 


In none of the parks outside of this large one do we allot ground 
for baseball. 


It has become the habit of the Appropriations Committee to 
ask an official a lot of questions and later use his ahswers in 
a collateral matter. But in doing this the Appropriations Com- 
mittee should let the official know the purpose for which the 
answers are to be used. Despite the elaborate examination of 
Colonel Cosby, nothing was asked him about the need of an 
appropriation for the maintenance of playgrounds, 


THE STATUTES AND PARK REGULATIONS DISPROVE THEIR AVAILABILITY AS 
PLAYGROUNDS UNLESS SUPERVISED. 


Regulations in regard to the parks and reservations and in 
regard to the use of those turned over for playgrounds, show 
very clearly the need of an appropriation if the children are 
to be benefited by the use of these facilities. Here are some of 
them: 


Public travel in and occupancy of the improved parks and reserva- 
tions within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the charge 
of the Chief of Engineers, shall be restricted to the roads, walks, and 
places prepared for the purpose by flagging, paving, or otherwise. 
(U. S. Park Reg., Wash., D. C., Pt. I, art. 1, sec. 1.) 

It is forbidden to occupy the roads or paths in such manner as to 
hinder or obstruct their proper use, * S (44, see. 2.) 

Nurses will not be permitted to obstruct the walks or paths, nor 
place their baby carriages across them. They will also see that their 
charges do not pluck or injure plants or shrubs. (Id., sec. 2.) 

It is forbidden to * * * throw stones or missiles; to interfere 
with birds or squirrels; * * * (Id., sec. 3.) 

It is forbidden to step, sit, or climb upon, remove, or In any way 
injure any monument, statue, fountain, wall, fence, or other construc- 
tion, or any tree, shrub, plant, turf, or flower, or to interfere in any 
way with the waterworks. (Id., sec. 5.) 

It is forbidden to play ball or other games or sports, except upon 
grounds especially provided for that purpose. (Id., sec. 8.) 

Rough games by half-grown boys, which tend to wear out the grass, 
and short cuts made by persons habitually passing through the parks, 
which tend to make trespass paths, will not be permitted. Ner will 
any use of the lawns be permitted which will tend to injure them. 
oO ee wee. 11.3 

Members of the force shall not allow the walks or carrlagewa__ to 
be obstructed, or a nuisance to be caused by the assembling of idle 
and disorderly persons, or permit loud and_ boisterous talking which 

» 


pom persons passing or residing in the neighborhood. (Id., Part II, 
sec. 35.) 

* * © in a park not much frequented there would be no harm in 
all boys to race over the paths on foot, whereas in a park fre- 


quen by little children and their nurses such racing could not be 
permitted. (Id., sec. 53.) 

It shall not be lawful for any person or persons within the District 
of Columbia * * * to crowd, obstruct, or incommode the free use 
of any such street, avenue, alley, road, highway, or any of the foot 
pavements thereof * * *. (Vol. 2, Supp. Rev. Stat., p. 56.) 

Sec. 17. That it shall not be lawful for any ag or persons to play 
the game of football or any other game with a ball, in any of the streets, 
avenues, or alleys in the cities of Washington and Georgetown; nor 
shall it be lawful for any person or persons to play the game of bandy, 
shindy, or any other game by which a ball, stone, or other substance is 
struck or led by any stick, cane, or ether substance in any street, 
day” or al in the cities of Washington and Gevrgetown. * * 
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COMPLAINTS SHOW NEED OF SUPERVISION. 

Some time ago complaints were made against some of the 
playgrounds. The complaints were investigated, and they 
mainly related to the use of bad language by the children. That 
of itself showed the need of people on the playgrounds to regu- 
late the play and the conduct of the children. One of the com- 
plainants made the statement that the children had found that 
the complainant's family had opposed the playground, and 
hooted at them and annoyed them when they went on the street; 
that there was so much noise on the playground during the sum- 
mer that they could not sit on their front porch in comfort; and 
that the reservation ought to be a park and not a playground. 
Evidently the lady had not the view of the use of the park spaces 
which the Appropriations Committee intended to convey was 
possible. 


Another complainant, who rented her house from the husband 
of the complainant just mentioned, said she had heard bad 
language at times; that she had rented the house because it 
had stood vacant for six months on account of the landlord’s 
unwillingness to let anyone into the house who had children; 
that she had only occupied the house a few days before the 
landlord’s wife asked them to have their rooster killed because 
it crowed and woke them in the morning, and as they did not get 
up until 8 o’clock they wished everything quiet until that time. 
This complainant remarked that the landlord had four dogs 
that howled all night long sometimes, and annoyed all the 
neighbors. 


Another complainant said he would not allow his children to 
go to the playground, a8 there was a gang of boys about 15 or 
16 years of age, who came there and used very objectionable 
language, both profane and obscene, and that they talked to his 
parrot upstairs and taught it bad words, and refused to stop 
when cautioned. 

GOOD DONE BY PLAYGROUNDS. 


Unless you have people to supervise the playgrounds there 
will be objectionable conduct. But the good that the play- 
grounds do is indicated by a letter written in regard to the 
Virginia avenue playground, one of those in regard to which 
complaint had been made: 


Regarding the Virginia avenue playground, I want to write a few 
lines to you to let you know what it has done for my child, also my 
sister’s children. My little girl was very delicate and was always 
under the doctor. Since she has been going on the playground her 
health is all that I want it to be; she is strong and rosy. My nephew 
was also delicate. The doctor said he would not live to be as old as 
he is. Now he is a big, strong boy, has good health, and is 14 years 
old. That is what the playground has done for him. 

NEED FOR SUPERVISION. 

The real need for supervision, however, is best shown by the 
letter that Colonel Cosby wrote to Mr. West, as secretary of the 
Washington Playground Association, in connection with the use 
of some of the reservations that Congress had authorized the 
use of by the act of 1903: 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GRrouNDs, 
Washington, June 8, 1909. 
Mr. James E. WEsT, 
Secretary Washington Playgrounds Association, 
Ouray Building, Eighth and G streets NW., City. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 2, asking, 
on behalf of the Washington Playgrounds Association, permission to use 
as playgrounds the public reservations at Virginia avenue and Tenth 
street SE. (No. 126), Fifth and L streets SE. (No. 19), and Nineteenth 
and EB streets NW. (No. 13). 

I have given careful consideration to the statements in your letter, 
and also to the complaints which have been filed in this office at vari 
ous times during the past year against the use of the first two reserva- 
tions mentioned as playgrounds. It is believed that nearly, if not all, 
of the abuses complained of were due to the fact that the playgrounds 
were not under proper supervision. In view of your proposition to 
remedy this defect, and of your statement, viz, “the attitude of the 
board of directors of the association is, that if it is impossible to so 
conduct playgrounds at these locations without reasonable cause of 
complaint, they would, of their own initiative, wish to discontinue the 
use of these grounds,” permission is hereby granted your association 
for the temporary use of the three reservations mentioned as play- 
grounds under the following regulations : 

First. For each playground one or more watchmen must be employed 
by you, at least one of whom must always be on duty on the ground 
from 6 a. m. until midnight. The watchmen must be men of good 
reputation, and be commissioned as special policemen by the superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan police force. They shall be held respon- 
sible that the rules and regulations are enforced 

Second. These rules and regulations are to be printed and con- 
spicuously displayed, and shall provide specifically the hours during 
which the ground can be used by the children of different ages. Cer 
tain apparatus is to be set aside for the use of the boys, and certain 
other apparatus for that of girls and very small boys. 

Third. Arrangements shall be made for securely locking or removing 
apparatus during the hours when the playground is not to be used. 

fourth. In addition to the watchman, at least one efficient super- 
visor shall be on each playground during the hours of play. 

Fifth. It shall be the duty of both the watchmen and supervisors 
to see that no obscenity, profanity, or objectionable language or con- 
duct of any kind is indulged in by those frequenting the playground. 

Sixth. This permission is granted for the summer of 1009, and may 
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be revoked at any time at the discretion of the officer in charge of 
pubiie buildings and grounds. At the expiration of the season, or upon 
revocation, such apparatus and structures as may be required by the 
officer in charge of public buildings and grounds shall be removed from 
the playgrounds, and any damage which may have been done shall be 
repaired, 

In accordance with authority granted in the act of Congress, approved 
May 27, 1908, a license, revocable at will by the officer in charge of 
publie buildings and grounds, is granted your — for the erec- 
tion of tem mpeeey structures on reservations Nos. 126 and 19, to be 
used for toi purposes and for the storage of apparatus. Before the 


erection of either structure, plans and specifications must be submitted 
to this office and approved. 


Respectfully, 
Spencer Cosny, 
Colonel, United States Army. 
SUPERVISION ON THE PLAYGROUNDS IS INCLUDED UNDER THE WORD 
“ MAINTENANCE.” 

Supervision is absolutely necessary. The use of the word 
“supervision” in the appropriation bill is, however, unneces- 
sary. §upervision has been paid for under appropriations for 
maintenance. It is absolutely essential as part of maintenance. 
The act of 1903, authorizing the use of the playgrounds, can not 
be availed of and the spaces maintained as playgrounds unless 
supervisors are there, and accordingly any provision for main- 
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tenance must include authority to pay for supervision, 
District auditor has so held in the past. 
OTHER SO-CALLED FADS HAVE BECOME GOVERNMENT POLICY IN 
DISTRICT. 

Those who advocate playgrounds have been called “ faddists.” 
So were those who advocated common schools. So were t! 
who advocated kindergartens. So were those who adyo: 
medical inspection of school children and trained nurses in + 
public schools. But all of these things are now being m 
tained in the District of Columbia, and under appropriati 
which are paid half and half, as provided by the organic 
Why should not the same rule be applied to appropriation 
the maintenance of playgrounds? 

The playground movement in this country is now too y 
advanced to warrant any serious consideration of the cha: 
that it is merely a “fad” or the work of “ faddists.” Pp 
grounds are now established in most of the large cities. 0; 
and including the year 1908, $30,677,818.72 had been-expe: 
for playground purposes. The following statement from 
yearbook of the Playgrounds Association of America for 190: 
should be carefully considered : 
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Cities in the United States having a population of 5,000 and over maintaining supervised playgrounds in 1909. 


North Atlantic 
States. 


Cities having playgrounds 
Population of cities having playgrounds 
Aggregate number of playgrounds in 1909. 
Aggregate number of employees in 1909. 
Aggregate expenditures in 1909 
Managing authorities, by cities: 

Park department 

School board 

Playground commission. 

Other municipal authorities 

Playground association 

Other private organizations 


Sources of support: 
IE II cinscictanseptinihibeimmhincumiedneisonmmmenepenml 
Private subscriptions 
Combination of above. 
Information lacking 


149 


Total... coc ccoccrecenceececeessesseesscccuesscces=see| 


South Atlantic 
States. 


North Central | South Central 
States. Western States. 


States. United States 


24 
1,081,653 
48(19) 
84(18) 
$98, 500(10) 


1 
24 


This report also shows that, as in Washington, during the period of formation and early development the playgrounds have 
been maintained by private contributions, but as soon as well established the municipal authorities of the various cities have 


voted substantial amounts for supervision and maintenance. 


What 15 of the leading cities of the United States are doing for public playgrounds. 
[Furnished by the Playgrounds Association of America, No. 1 Madison avenue, New York.] 


Popula- 


State and city. tion, 1908. 


————_—_—__ 


New York, N. ¥ 


Chicago, Tl 
Philadelphia, Pa 


$11 
200 | 


| Park commission 


as 8 


St. Louis, Mo 


Boston, Mass 


6s | 
| borhood House, 1. 
ia —s. 8; 


1 » Md....c0---4 
Baltimore | une. park boand. 


8S J3e 


Pittsburg, Pa........-- 247 


ation. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Detroit, Mich is 5B 
San Francisco, Oal..-.-. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Washington, D. OC 


Newark, N. J 136 


| park commission, 4; 


Providence, R. I 


® Does not include amount expended by Octavia Hill Association. 


Managing authority, 1909. 


1,023 | Board of education, 246; park board, 15; Parks and 
| Playgrounds Association, 


Board of education, 60; Playground Association of 
Philadelphia, 10; Octavia Hill Association, 8. 


Public recreation commission, 9; settlement, 1; Neigh- 


Park department, 30; Emergency and Hygiene Asso- 
Settlement House, 12; school depart- 


onildrea'e Playground Association; Public Athletic 
oity. board of education; Pittsburg Playground As- 


37 | City, 7; board of education, 5; Social Settlement, 3... 


Health me 6; park department, 1; Welcome 
ml Hall Settlement, 1. 
Board of education. 
2 | | Playground commission, 2; park commission, Gecninene 
18 | | Park department, 10; Women’s Olub (sites), 2.......... 


95 | Board of education, 2%; Playground Association, 10.... 


Board of education, 17; playground | commeatinston, 3; 
summer camp, 


53 | Playgrounds, mayor’s commission, 12; city, 
mayor’s commission, 12; 
Providence Playground 


Source of support, 1909. 


Board of education, $105,000; park 
department, $18,000, 

City appropriations. 

City appropriations, $25,419.55; 
Playground Association of P! 
adelphia, $5,524.11. 

City appropriations; private funds 


QOity appropriations and contr 
tions. 


City appropriations, $32,089.18; pri- 
vate funds, $13, 

City appropriations; the central 
board of education; private 
contributions. 

City appropriations; private con- 
tribu 


tions. 
Health department funds, $1! 
park department funds, $1,500. 
School funds. 
City appropriations. 
City appropriation. 
Women’s Club. 
School fund, $4,000; congressio’ 


omg aa Associa 


Board of eiueation, 0.000. pl 
ground comm n, 0008; | x 
commission, $2,000; city cou: 


$2,000. 
City appropriations. 


ri eomaoa, 


® Does not include money spent by private playgrounds. 


Summary for 1909 for the 15 largest cities in the United States from which playground data are available. 


Population 
Expense for maintenance 


941, “a 
Employees on playgrounds.......................... ie 


$02; 252, “14 
2, at 


feniee of playgrounds 


Average per city 
Average per capita 











GIVE THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR A FAIR CHANCE TO PLAY. 


There are three reasons for the maintenance of playgrounds. 
One is to allow the children of the poor to have some of the 
opportunities for play which the children of any Member of 
Congress can have. Officials receiving $7,500 a year salary 
may not think they need playgrounds for their children, but 
workingmen and workingwomen, receiving annual pay some- 
times as low as $400, do need playgrounds for their children, 
mainta‘ned at public expense, if their children are to have any 
opportunity to exercise the child instinct of play which all of 
our children have the opportunity to exercise. 


PLAYGROUNDS MEAN A HEALTHIER COMMUNITY. 


The second argument in behalf of playgrounds is the argu- 
ment of health. Most children are born into the world healthy. 
That is even the case with the children of the poor. Ninety per 
cent of them are born with sound bodies. The Declaration of 
Independence substantially spoke the truth when it said that 
all men were created equal. The inequalities come from our own 
human institutions, over which we have, in considerable 
measure, control. The tremendous infant mortality, the 
greater death rate among the children of the poor, are all due 
to poor sanitary conditions, improper housing, and harmful 
congestion. The observations of the mother in regard to her 
daughter and nephews and nieces at the Virginia avenue play- 
ground show what playgrounds can do for the health of the 
community. 

Those of us who live in large cities are eager to see that 
Washington shall avoid the perils of congestion that so many 
of the large cities of the country have incurred. The growth 
of Washington is rapid. Some day it will be several times its 
present size. A development of the playground system will, 
in the course of time, be one of the most effective means of 
avoiding the evils that principally beset children in a great city. 


PLAYGROUNDS DIMINISH CRIMB. 


The third argument is the argument in connegtion with 
crime. On that we have expert opinion right here in the city 


of Washington. Judge De Lacy, of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia, says: 


Careful observation of the effect of supervised playgrounds upon the 
children, from the standpoint of the propensity to violate the law, 
shows that such supervised playgrounds are a preventive of juvenile 
delinquency, for there is less violation of the iaw in neighborhoods 
where there are these playgrounds— 


While he speaks of the benefits of playgrounds, he also insists 
upon the need of supervision— 


But parents who trust their children to the municipal playgrounds 


have a right to exact that such playgrounds be efficient! uarded and 
ee ae without careful oversight such playgrounds invite the 
lazy, the vicious, and vagrant, and they become more of a curse than a 
blessing to the city. Money spent, therefore, for careful supervision is 
money well spent, as an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
The desideratum is the parpaene plus the supervisor or teacher. 
Neither wili obtain the object in view without the other. Both are 
necessary and are a splendid investment for the public good. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST PLAYGROUNDS ARE LIKE THE OLD ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In one of the arguments against playgrounds last year an 
attempt was made to make the point that boys would not learn 
self-respect if they were on supervised playgrounds. I am will- 
ing to risk the self-respect they can learn on supervised play- 
grounds against that they can learn by pitching pennies in the 
street. But the argument was an old one. It was made against 
the public schools on the ground that “the best school which 
human wit ever devised for political instruction was our old 
county-court system, where the sovereigns every month, how- 
ever untaught in books, learned from the lips of eloquent ora- 
tors and statesmen the history and nature of their govern- 
ment, the aims and tactics of rival parties, and received the 
ablest instruction in the rights and duties of citizenship. In 
this way intelligent citizens were made, though they did not, and 
many of them could not, read the newspapers.” But the Aimer- 
ican people were not content with such arguments, and the 
public-school system grew. We have a better electorate be- 
cause people are better educated, and they do not have to trust 
to the haphazard teachings of the county-court system. Play- 
grounds are not needed for those who would survive without 
them. They are not needed for the strong, but they are needed 
for the weak. Our public schools were not needed for the ex- 
ceptionally clever, nor are our universities now needed for 
them. But, as for the great mass of the people, public schools 
were needed; so are playgrounds. 
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THE $17,000 SHOULD BE PAID AS PROVIDED BY THE ORGANIC ACT. 

When the District appropriation bill passed the House of 
Representatives it contained the following provision: 

Playgrounds: For maintenance, repairs, equipment, and supplies, 
$17,000, which sum shall be paid wholly from the enues of the 


District of Columbia. 


That item was adopted in the Committee of the Whole, on the 
suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
It involved, and the effect of the ruling of the Speaker on 
March 8 was that it tmvolved, two propositions, namely, one 
that there should be an appropriation of $17,000 for those pur- 
poses, the other that the appropriation should be paid wholly 
from the revenues of the District of Columbia. If there was 
any agreement to which the advocates of playgrounds were 
committed, they certainly were released from it when the con- 
ferees, in their conference report, struck out the whole para- 
graph. Asa party, however, to whatever agreement there may 
have been made, and it was only made openly on the floor, as it 
may appear in the debates, I wish to say that my object in 
accepting the compromise at that time was that it would be an 
admission that $17,000 was a proper amount to appropriate for 
maintenance, repairs, equipment, and supplies of playgrounds. 
There is just as high a duty, just as much a trusteeship, on the 
part of the Members of this House in regard to appropriating 
the money which comes from taxation in the District of Colum- 
bia as there is in regard to appropriating the money of the 
people of the whole United States. I did not believe then, and 
I do not believe now, that it is proper that the $17,000 should 
be paid wholly from the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
and I did not for a moment suppose then that the Senate would 
accept that amendment. I did suppose, however, that the 
$17,000 would be agreed to by the Senate. It was. The ap- 
propriation of the amount is settled; the question remains as to 
which fund it should be paid from. Even those who argue 
that it is unfair to make the Government pay half the expenses 
of the District must admit that the vast amount of property 
owned by the Federal Government here would compel it, if a 
taxpayer, to pay a considerable portion of the expenses of the 
District, even if not half. Manifestly, then, it is unfair to com- 
pel the District to pay the whole of the appropriation for 
playgrounds. It seems to me it is a great pity that Congress, 
if it is to make a departure in this matter, should make it in 
something that involves the welfare of the children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In justice to the Playgrounds Association of Washington, I 
think that the statement which it has prepared in regard to 
the charges made against the conduct of playgrounds should 
be printed in the Recorp, and I accordingly append it as a part 


| of my remarks. 


Facts RESPECTFULLY PRESENTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THD 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION, 


1. 1. 
FROM PAGE 2922, CONGRESSIONAL PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER, 
RECORD. 

Mr. GarpNerR of Michigan. Mr. The assertion that the funds 
Speaker, this worw “ supervision ” have been dissipated is disproved 
is an exceedingly important one by the oificial records of the Dis- 
in this connection. I may say, as trict, available to anyone upon 
a general proposition, that that requ st, and the yearly audited 
word has brought the whole play- and published accounts of the as- 
ground question into disrepute in sociation. This charge is a most 
thie District and has discredited serious one and reflects upon the 
it not only with the committee, integrity not only of the officers 
but with the House. Year after and members of the board of dl- 
year we have had this word “ su- rectors of the Washington Play- 
pervision” in the appropriation, grounds Association, who have 
and the funds have been dissi- made recommendations to the Dis- 
pated which have been appro- trict Commissioners, but upon the 
priated by the House—by the District Commissioners, who or- 


District on the one hand, and by dered the disbursement of the said 


the citizens on the other. funds, and upon the auditor and 
other reviewing authorities who 
approved the payments made as 


being authorized by law. 


2. 2. 
FROM PAGE 2922, CONGRESSIONAL PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER, 
RECORD. 


I am entirely within the truth 


The allegation that 50, 60, 70, 
when I say that a very large per- 


80 per cent of the money appro- 


centage of all of the money that riated in previous years had 
has A appropriated in years yeen paid out for supervision is 
preceding this has been dissipated disproved by the records. The 
through the word “ supervision.” records of the District, as re- 
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If that word reste here, you can 
expend $16,900 for Cmperree, and 
there i# no power that can touch 
it; 50, 60, 70, 80 per cent of the 
money which has been approprt- 
ated in previous years has been 
paid out for “ supervision.” 


FROM PAGB 2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Mr. Mappen. Will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. Garpner of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. Mappzen. In what way does 
he construe the word “ supervt- 
sion?” Is it for the payment of 
salaries instead of for the pay- 
ment for equipment? 

Mr. Garpner of Michigan. That 
ds the very thing in issue—the 
payment of salaries; and I may 
say that there is a gentleman 
whose salary is involved in_ this 
$17,000 who has given certain Mem- 
bers of this House no rest since 
this matter has been in question, 
and members of this committee can 
testify that in other years, w 
the gentleman was etting, ag 
stated in the Senate hearings of 
1909, an aggregate, not out 7 this 
appropriation entirely, but an ag- 
gregate, of $6,000 for the supervi- 
sion of playgrounds of the District 
and as Secretary of the Playgrounds 
Association of America; that he 
went to room after room, visiting 
Members by day and by night, be- 
seeching them to vote for the ap- 
propriation that should have the 
word “supervision” in it, well 
knowing that not only he, but 
coors employee whom he might 
O. K., could draw his money un- 
der that word. 


4. 
2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
and the equipment has gone beg- 
ging—— 


FROM PAGD 


FROM PAGE 2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Mappen. Will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

Mr. Garpygr of aan. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. The gentleman re- 
ferred to was getting $2,400 a year, 
was he not, without any authority 
of law and without any advice of 
that fact to the Committee on Ap- 


ported by the auditor, show the 
following : 


Amount 
paid 
care 

takers 
or as- 
sistant 
super- 


n- 
gres- |Amount 
sional| paid 
appro-| Doctor 
pria- | Ourtis. 
tion. 


Actot March 


10,000) 1,372.00)$4,181.10 
5,000} 880.00) 2,947.97 


Total. .___| 20,000} 2,673.20) 8,300.24 


This shows that but 13.36 per 
cent of the $20,000 appropriated 
during the past five years has 
been spent for the salary of a 
supervisor, or 54.86 per cent for 
the salary of a supervisor and 
care takers or assistant — 
visors on all of the various p . 
grounds. This is not 60, 70, or 
per cent of the total amount ap- 
propriated—-$20,000. 

3. 


PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 


The statement that the Senate 
hearings of 1909 show that a for- 
mer supervisor stated he received 
an aggregate of $6,000 as cuper- 
visor of playgrounds of the Bis- 
trict of Columbia and as secre- 
tary of the Playgrounds Associa- 
tion of America is not supported 
by an official copy of the hear- 
ings. On page 89 it is reported 
that Dr. Henry 8S. Curtis testified 
as follows: 


“Senator Hemenway. What sal- 


ary do you get, Doctor? 
t Doctor Conera, Two hundred 


dollars a month. Never more 
than $1,400 of my salary has been 
paid out of the appropriations 
~ yp by = a I am 
also secretary o e unds 
Association of America. louie 
$300 a month for my work there; 
and I generally spend four months 
of the year in work for the Na- 
tional Association.” 

During the period he received 
$300 a month from the Playgrounds 
Association of America he did not 
receive any salary from the Wash- 
ington Playgrounds Association. 

The highest he ever received 
from. congressional appropriation 
was $1,372, out of $10,000 ted 
bY the act of June 27, 1906. and 

together from appropriations 
during the last five years, aggre- 


ting $20,000, h paid 
$2,678.20. oe - 


4, 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 


The allegation that the equip- 
ment has gone begging is not su 
ported by the official records, 
which show that nearly 46 per 
cent of all money appropriated by 
Congress has been spent in the 
purchase of new equipment or in 
connection with the repair of old 
equipment and improvements upon 
the playgrounds. In addition to 
this even a greater sum of money 
has been spent for equipment 
from secured by private 
contributions. 

5. 


PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER, 


The suggestion that $2,400 was 
=p a supervisor without author- 
ty of law is unwarrant be- 
cause the proper District officials 
and the reviewing authorities cer- 
tified that the payments made for 
the salary of a supervisor were 
with the authority of law. -As a 


propriations to the effect that he 
was on the pay roll at ali? 


FROM PAGE 2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Garpyner of Mi n. That 
leads to another thing. The whole 
thing has been from the beginning 
a sort of hodgepodge. There has 
been no head to ét. 
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matter of fact $2,400 was , 
paid in any one year from . 
gressional appropriation. The hich. 
est ever paid was $1,372, out 
money appropriated by the act 
June 27, 1906. During the ; 
years of service he received f 
con onal appropriations 
$2,673.20, or an average of $665 

a year. During the same pe: 
he was paid $4,240 from the 
funds raised by the Playground 
Association, or an averag f 
$1,060 a year, making a tota! 
erage of $1,728.30 a year f 
both the congressional funds 
private funds. 

During the same pericd he ; 
ceived $1,605 from the Playgro. 
Association of America, or an 
erage of $401.25 a year. 1 

ives the total salary received by 
ctor Curtis from the Play- 
ounds Association of America and 
om the Washington Playgrounds 
Association and from  concres- 
sional appropriations as $8,518.20, 
or an average of $2,129.55 a year. 

It was well known that Doctor 
Curtis was paid for his services, 
and no effort was ever ma 
conceal that fact from the Co: 
mittee on Appropriations. 


6. 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWren, 


There has always been an eff. 
cient business man as the head of 
the pegerouns movement. Hon. 
Cuno . Rudolph, now District 
Commissioner, devoted much time 
to the work as president of the 
association from te of organiza- 
tion until March, 1909. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur C. Moses, 
of the firm of W. B. Moses & Sons, 
and later by Postmaster-General 
Frank H. itehcock, Mr. Moses, 
as vice-president, devoting much 
— to the details of administra- 

on. 

As shown on page 3112 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
11, 1910, Mr. OLcorrT said: 

“Mr. OtcoTt. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentieman from Michigan has 
charged that the appropriations 
for pla unds have been dissi- 

ted and that the committee has 

m umable to secure any report 
as to where the money of the peo- 
ple went. I understand, all 
appropriations for the District of 
Columbia are disbursed only upon 
order of the Board of District 
Commissioners, and each voucher, 
before payment, must be approved 
by the auditor of the District of 

Olumbia. His certification mea 
that the mditure is author!ze 
1 appropriations for 
have been spent in 


by law. 
pee 
is manner, and the reports of 
the expenditures are public records 
and available to any Members of 


the House upon request. The only 
connection the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation has with the expenditures 
is that they submit recommenda- 
tions to the commissioners from 
time to time. The final decision 
rests with these officials as to 
whether the expenditure is wise or 
is properly payable out of the ap- 
propriation. 

“It is a serious reflection upon 
the men and women who compose 
the Playgrounds Association to 
state that the funds have been d 
sipated. Perhaps it would be of 
interest to the House to have t! 
names of the officers and board 
directors of the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation. They are as follows: 

“Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock 
president; Mr. Arthur C. Moses 
and Miss Edith C. Westcott, \ 
presidents; Mr. John B. & 
man, jr., treasurer; Mr. James |! 
West, secretary. Board of di 
tors: Mr. Allen D. Albert, jr., \ 
William H. Baldwin, Mr. FPrnest 
P. Bicknell, Mr. BB. N. Br . 
Miss Blizabeth V. Brown, Mr. ) 
J. Callahan, Mr. Fred G. Coldren, 
Judge William H. DeLacy, M° 
John B. Dickman, Dr. Merril! ! 
Gates, Prof. B. T. Janney, M 
William V. Judson, Dr. George '! 
Kober, Mr. Otto Luebkert, Pro’ 
W. S. Montgomery. Mr. Arthur ‘ 
Moses, Mr. B. W. Murch, Mr. 








7 


yroM PAGE 2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Mr. PARSONS. ae — gentle- 

an yield for a question 
mee PGaneen of Michigan. Let 
me finish this first. A voluntary 
association of good people—and I 
have nothing to say against 
them—came together and organ- 
ized a children’s playground asso- 
ciation. They were busy business 
men. Like such men they turned 
the matter over to their agent, an 
imported man, at a large salary, 
who divided his time and interests, 
drawing salaries from other 
sources, writing books on play- 
grounds, and giving his time and 
strength to other work, and wet 
drawing from this alone $2,400 a 
year. He stated in the Senate 
committee two or three years ago 
that his aggregate income was 
$6,000 per year. 


yROM PAGE 2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


We could get no report from 
anybody. We knew that the 
money was being dissipated. We 
have sought to know where the 
money of the people went, 








Thomas C. Noyes, Mrs. Giles Scott 
Rafter, Mrs. Henry T. Rainey, Mr. 
Cuno H. Rudolph, Dr. W. H. Sea- 
man, Mr. John B. Sleman, jr., Mr. 
Eugene E. Stevens, Dr. Rebecca 
Stoneroad, Maj. Richard Sylvester, 
Dr. William Tindall, Rev. John 
Van Schaick, jr., Mr. James E. 
West, Miss Edith C. Westcott, and 
Dr. D. BE. Wibor. 

“The mer‘ers of this board 
have given iuch of their time, 
without compensation, in behalf of 
children’s playgrounds. They have 
the good will and confidence of the 
entire community. Some of the 
most successful business men of 
the city are identified with this 
organization. They have insisted 
upon sound business administra- 
tion In every detail. Each year a 
detailed report has been rendered, 
showing the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all moneys. These re- 
ports have been furnished to the 
press, mailed to every contributor 
and District official, and for the 
last two years have been mailed 
to the Members of the House of 
Representatives.” 


‘. 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 


The allegation that there has 
been lax management and that all 
the affairs of the association were 
turned over to an imported man, 
and the implication that his acts 
were not supervised is not sup- 
ported by the minutes of the fre- 
quent meetings of the executive 
committee and board of directors, 
which show that he had specific 
authority for every important ac- 
tion taken. 


8. 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 


This charge would be a most 
serious one if it were not so ob- 
viously incorrect. Official reports 
of the District account for every 
cent of congressional appropria- 
tions. These are easily accessible 
and copies are available upon 
short notice from the auditor. 
Moreover, the association has 
printed and widely circulated each 
year a detailed statement showing 
receipts and expenditures of all 
funds secured from private sources. 

The records of the Washington 
Playgrounds Association show that 
a copy of the report for 1907-8, 
which contained a full statement 
of receipts &nd expenditures of 
funds secured from the general 
public since the date of organiza- 
tion of the Playground Associa- 
tion, December 14, 1906, and also 
a similar statement for 1908, were 
sent to Mr. GARDNER, as chairman 
of the subcommittee on District 
appropriations, and that he ac 
knowledged receipt thereof, as is 
shown by the following corre- 
spondence : 

[Copy.] 


WASHINGTON Ptayr- 
GROUNDS ASSOCIATION, 
January 22, 1909. 
Hon. WASHINGTON GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Garpner: | send 
you herewith the financial state 
ment of funds furnished by the 








Government and of funds raised | 


by us during the year 1907-8. 
{This statement included receipts 
and expenditures of private funds 
from date of organization, Decem 
ber 14, 1906, to March, 1908.} 
The report of the receipts and ex- 
nditures for the past summer of 
908 is now being audited by the 
American Audit Company, and I 
will transmit copy to you as soon 
as it is approved. 
Very sincerely, 
Henry 8. Curtis, 
Supervisor. 
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Copy 
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9. 
2922, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


and we have said to some of these 
»ecople, “ When you get an organ- 
Zz body of men to whom this 
matter can be referred, to whom 
reports can be made, and you can 
make a detailed statement of your 
expenditures year by year, and 
what for, then we wil! be ready to 
report out an appropriation for 
this purpose.” Upon that ground 
I stand to-day. But, as a member 
of this committee, I shall not con- 
sciously and knowingly vote to 
use the people’s money where there 
is not an accountability for ex- 
penditure, 


FROM PAGE 


“* FINANCES. 

“ Major Jupson. The actual pur- 
chases will be made by the prop- 
erty clerk. 

“ Mr. J. E. West. Upon the rec- 
qunsadation of the District of- 
icial. 

“Commissioner West. And the 
vouchers are approved by the Dis- 
trict auditor. 

“Mr. GARDNER. Any money ap- 
propriated by the General Govern- 
ment will pass through the official 
channels and be accounted for. 
That has not been the case hereto- 
fore in this particular movement? 

“Major Jupson. For the most 

art it has. So far as I know it 

as been. 

“Commissioner West. Yes, sir; 
it has been. 

“Mr. J. BE. West. It has; yes, 
sir. During the last year the 
municipal architect has shown a 
very comprehensive knowledge in 
regard to this matter, and has 
spent a whole lot of time upon it; 
for instance, in using this money 
at Georgetown we were able to 
save a good deal by reason of the 
fact that he gave his personal at- 
tention to the work. 

“Major Jupson. It was done 
like any other public work, except 
that their recommendations were 
followed. 

“Mr. Garpner. The two funds 
have been used and the bills paid 
out of the common fund without 
any specific report on the part of 
the commissioners, as in other 
years? 

“Mr. J. E. West. No, sir. As 
a member of the board of directors 
of that association for four years 
I can say that most emphatically. 
We have had this difference: We 
had formerly a supervisor who 
was paid for a part of the season 
out of the District funds, and as 
such, being on the District rolls, he 
was recognized by the District 
authorities. His recommendations 
were taken with less scrutiny 
than they are under the present 
system, but at no time has a sum 
of money appropriated by Congress 
been disbursed upon the order of 
the board of directors of the Wash- 
ington Playgrounds Association. 
In our financial statement we do 
not account for the money appro- 
priated by the District Commis- 
sioners. The statement for the 
public covers only money collected 
from the citizens. 

“Mr. TayLor. As to all money 
collected from the citizens—that 
you do dispense, because it is the 
property of the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation, but it is accounted for in 
your own way? 

“Mr. J. BE. West. Yes: but we 
have the American Audit Company 
make a public statement as to the 


correctness of the financial state- 
ments.” 
9 


PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 

There has always been an or- 
ganized body of business men 
active in the administration of 
playground affairs, who have each 
year rendered a detailed statement 
of receipts and expenditures of 
oe controlled by the associa- 
tion. 

Furthermore, this year, in pur- 
suance to a policy announced some 
time ago, the association has 
sought direct official control, as is 
proven by the following communi- 
cation : 

DECEMBER 10, 1909. 


Boarp or District COMMISSION- 
ERS, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Wash- 
ington Playgrounds Association, 
held Monday, December 21, 1908, 
a report of the ~~ committee, 
which had carefully considered the 
welfare of the association, recom- 
mended as follows: 

“Your committee believes that 
whenever the Government is called 
upon to and does contribute the 
larger share of the expenses, the 
management of the municipal 
playgrounds should be placed 
under official control.” 

This recommendation was unan- 
imously agreed to. 


10. 
FROM PAGE 2923, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Parsons. Will the gentle- 
man name to me any appropria- 
tion that has been made by the 
Government out of which the 
salary of the —— to whom 
he refers was pa 

Mr Garpner of Michigan. The 
whole amount of $10,000 some ycars 
ago was turned over to this com- 
mittee,as Tremember. It was paid 
in part from the government a 
propriation and part out of the 
funds raised by the citizens who 
supplemented what was paid by 
the Government. 

Mr. Parsons. The gentleman is 
making a serious statement, whith 
appeals to the i of Mem- 
bers here, and I ask him to spect/y 
the year. I have the approp 
tions, and I must contradict the 
gentleman’s statement, 

11. 

2923, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Mappen. I can reply to the 

gentleman, if the gentleman from 


FROM PAGE 


—— 


Since organized it has been ¢) 
pu of the Playgrounds . 
ciation to so develop the work 
prove its merits and efficiency 
warrant its support by cone 
sional appropriation under 01! 
management. Inasmuch as | 
gress is now being called upo: 
appropriate the larger part of the 
amount estimated as necessa: 
properly maintain the mun 
playgrounds for 1910, it is 
sense of the officers and boa: 
directors of the association ¢ 
this is the opportune time fo: 
association to also seek of! 
control. 

Therefore, you are respect 
urged to recommend to Con, 
in connection with the gr 
of the playground approp: 
the enactment of legis!atior 
viding for the appointment, | 
District Commissioners, of a 
ground commission of 5 ( 
persons along lines similar to 
missions now in charge of 
ground work in most of our 
cities; this commission to 
vided with an executive offi 
be selected by the members t! 
and to have direct charge of | 
administration of all playgr 

The cond'tions in Washir 
are such as io make very des 
the creation of such a commi 
Under authority of Congr: { 
engineer in charge of pu 
buildings and grounds has 
some years allowed the use of 
tain government reservations 
which some of the most profit 
and successful playgrounds 
been operated. he board of 
cation has always heartily 
erated in arranging for th 
school property to the end 
more children might be given 
advantages of the player 
The Playgrounds Association 
made up of those who give t 
time and means voluntarily. 
has worked with the other 
agencies in bringing about tl 
tensive playground system now 
operation. The playground 
mission, legally provided for, 
be so constituted as to repr 
all the interests involved i 
city and thus secure one « 
form of organization, which \ 
doubtless more expeditious!, 
efficiently administer and f 
develop the playgrounds f 
children of the city of Washi: 

The foregoing is_ respect! 
submitted on behalf of the \\ 
ington Playground Associati 
accordance with the action of t! 
board of directors at a m 
held December 9, 1909. 

Very respectfully 
ArgTHuR C. Moses, 
Vice-President 
James EB. West, 
Secreta 

Moreover, the Playgrounds As 
sociation will most willingly turn 
over to any commission or 
sons specifically authorized 
Congress to administer 
grounds, the thousands of do 
worth of property it has pur 
with funds collected through | 
vate sources. - 


PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANS 


The allegation that the w! 
amount of $10,000 appropr 
(by the act of June 27, 1906) 
turned over to the playg 
committee is erroneous, 4s 
clearly stated by two of th: 
trict Commissioners at th: 
ing before the subcommitt: 
Appropriations (Mr. Garpnre 
the chair), as shown on pac: 
and 150 of the official report 
a matter of fact, not a sing! 
appropriated by Congress has 
been turned over to the |! 
ground Association or any 
committees, but has every 
been expended by the distric' 
ficials upon order of the Di 
Commissioners. 


11. 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANS 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis secured 
degree of Ph. D. from the Clark | 
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Michigan will permit; it was not 

only im one year, but three sepa- 

rate years this gentleman, whose 

name I am willing to give to the 
oust—— 

7 Mr. Parsons. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mappun. Doctor Curtis, as 
he called himself, visited every 
member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and rticularly the 
members of the subcommittee hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, 
end endeavored to show that he 
was @ philanthropist — phil- 
anthropie work because e be- 
lieved in that kind of work and 
indicated that he was doing it 
gratis, and we discovered, after 
he had been at work two years on 
the proposition, that he was paid 
at the rate of 32400 per year out 


of the appropriation made by Con- 
gress for the maintenance of play- 
grounds. 
12. 
FROM PAGE 2923, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Mr. Parsons. May I correct the 
gentleman? There was only one 
year in the three years we have 
made appropriations where the ap- 
propriation was made for super- 
vision, and that was the first year, 
and that was for $5,000, and the 
appropriation read: 

For maintenance, supervision, 
and complete equipment of outdoor 
playgrounds, $5,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the complaint that I 
have to make is that the gentle- 
man received the compensation 
without having had any appropria- 
tion made for the payment of his 
services, in violation of the law. 

Mr. Parsons. But was that the 
fact? 

Mr. Mappen. He was paid out 
of the sum of money appropriated 
by Congress for maintenance of 


playgrounds. 
Mr. Parsons. Was he not paid 
by thts association, which had 


raised more money than the Gov- 
ernment appropriated? 

Mr. Mappen. He was paid out 
of money appropriated by Con- 
gress, 12 


FROM PAGE 2929, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Tawney. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
having made available for play- 
ground purposes all of these parks, 
amounting in the aggregate to 773 
acres, within the congested portion 
of this city, #f there is any con- 
quned portion, I say that Congress 
as done more for the city of 
Washington in the matter of pilay- 
grounds, and affording opportuni- 
ties and facilities for children to 
play than any city in the Union 
as done for pie rounds, and for 
the use of the children of these 
cities. Having provided these op- 
portunities for play, we also main- 
tain, half from the sveneure of the 
United States and one-half from 
the District revenues, 25 additional 
playgrounds in connection with the 
schoole of this city. Therefore, 
there is no justification for ap- 
propriating another dollar from 
the Federal Treasury for the sup- 
port of additional playgrounds. 


versity in 1898, he having sc- 
cured a degree of A. B. from Yale 
College in 1895. He is a man of 
high character and attainment. 
Previous to his coming to Wash- 
ington, at the urgent request of 
those in charge of the local play- 
round movement, bis income was 
arger than the salary it was 
agreed to pay him for his work 
here. He rendered efficient serv- 
ices, and in no year did he re- 
ceive from the funds appropriated 
by Congress and those raised by 
private contributions by the Wash- 
ington Playgrounds Association 
the amount promised him. He 
was frank and honest in all of his 
dealings, and had the respect 
and support of the board of di- 
rectors of the association. The 
fact that he was in receipt of a 
salary for his services was uni- 
versally understood, 


12. 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 


In answer to the allegation that 
money was paid out of appropria- 
tions for playgrounds in violation 
of the law it is only necessary to 
again call attention to the fact 
that playground appropriations 
have been disbursed by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners with a certifi- 
cation from the auditor and other 
reviewing authorities that the dis- 
bursement was in accordance with 
the law. 

During the four years that Doc- 
tor Curtis assisted in playground 
work here he was paid but 
$2,673.20 out of congressional ap- 
propriations, and but $4,240 out of 
funds privately contributed, mak- 
ing a total of $6,913.20, or an 
average of $1,728.30 per year. 


13. 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION ANSWER. 


The day following Mr. Tawney’s 
statement on the floor of the 
House, to the effect that 773 acres 
of land within congested portions 
of the city were available for 

layground purposes, Colonel Cos- 

y, the engineer in charge of pub- 
lie buildings and grounds, is 
quoted in the Washington Star as 
having said: 

COLONEL COSBY DRAWS DISTINC- 
TION. 

When Colonel Cosby was ques- 
tioned this morning by a reporter 
for the Star, he said: 

“You must make a distinction 
between parks in which children 
can play and playgrounds as such. 
All of the parks are open to the 
children, and to all other persons 
to play in, if they wish. But when 
you say ‘ playground,’ a tract fit- 
ted up with apparatus and laid 
out for play is meant. Whenever 
the Government turns over a park 
to be used as a playground it is re- 
qe that the play be supervised. 

not, there is sure to be trouble. 
We had many disagreeable expe- 
riences when we first began to allow 
some of the parks to be used as 
playgrounds and when there was 
no supervision. The older boys 
drove away the smaller. The little 
girls heard language which they 
should not; propert was de 
stroyed. It was found to be abso- 
ay essential to have supervi- 
sion. 

“While many children do play 
about the parks, there are co 
dreds who go daily to the regu- 
larly constituted pee which 
have been equipped for their use. 
In Garfield Park, for instance, 
which was turned over as a play- 
ground, seven or eight hundred 
children were in attendance in a 
single day last summer,” 
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The real question is, Will Congress appropriate for 
| grounds in the city of Washington, in accordance with 
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the table on page 2928 of the ConGressionAL Recorp for 
1910, the average expenditure in the 15 cities therein ment 
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to them to request favorable action by Congress in ft! 
poard of trade, the chamber of commerce, the \ 
ciations, and taxpayers generally have specifically requested tl 
National Congress, acting as a common council for the Distr 
Columbia, appropriate a reasonable sum for the maintenance 
equipment, and supervision of playgrounds for the children 
national capital. ir 
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The Laie Representative James Breck Perkins. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. ANDRUS, 


OF NEW YORK, 

In tue House or Representatives, 
Sunday, April 3, 1910, 
On House resolution 571. 

Mr. ANDRUS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Human life is a mystery—mysterious from its 
beginning to its end. Where did life begin and where will it 
end? From the past there comes no echo—from the future no 
voice is heard. 

In a world filled with mystery, what is more mysterious than a 
human life? It needs the mother’s love which warms the jew- 
eled form of baby, for, without her loving care, it would perish 


in an hour. It needs the mother’s constant care. though her | 
greatest joy, to watch and guard the footsteps of childhood and | 


of youth hard away from slippery paths. Mother’s benedic- 
tion and God’s blessing follow the child, as it steps outward 
over the threshold of the old home for the last time ere enter- 
ing upon life’s toil and work, from which there is no rest save 
in the grave. 

Life is often called a voyage—a journey—a struggle. If a 
voyage, who mapped the wide waste of the sea for life’s vessel? 
Who used a plummet, showing the hidden rocks and treacherous 
shoals? Who trimmed the beacons in the light-houses on the 
rocky coast? 

If a journey, who built the road and blazed the trail in all its 
devious windings from the cradle to the grave? If a journey, 
how does age come back again to childhood’s happy hours? 
White age and childhood together stumble over the wrinkles 
in the carpet. 

If a struggle, who knows better than the tollers that cloud 
and storm instead of sun is so often over cherished plans? 
They know, alas, too well, how hard it is to till and sow in 
spring and never reap and sing the harvest song. 

How is it in the struggle of life so many find the latchstring 
on the cabin door and never find the door of the palace? Yet 
it was always so; long years ago it was recorded of man in 
sacred writ “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
and that law_to-day is unchanged and unchangeable as the 
needle to the pole. 

Life’s voyage, life’s journey, life’s struggle are all failures 
if they do not from day to day produce something that makes 
the lives of others sweeter, nobler, and better. 

“Kind words never die;” if so, what maxim of the schools 
can measure their influence through the years? 

It costs so little to speak kindly to the sad, the sorrowing, 
and the suffering, and give a cup of cold water to the stranger 
at the gate. A kind word from the lips of a Scottish dairy- 
maid falling on willing ears led to a train of thought that 
relieved the world of one of its fell scourges, and the ages 
yet to come will never take the crown of glory from Jenner's 
brow. 

Kind words spoken, a word of cheer, a helping hand to the 
fallen, and a cup of cold water to the stranger at the gate will 
never bring regret to conscience when its rapt and parting spirit 
leaves a fast-receding world. ; 

A kindly word spoken and the offer of an extended hand to 
me on entering this Hall is the reason why I now bring my 
tribute to the memory of the late James Breck Perkins. The 
memory of that hour lingers with me still, and will continue to 
linger like the echo note of some strangely beautiful song. A 
noble man, an honored and respected citizen has gone from us, 
but he left a priceless legacy—a good name. His mind was 
drilled in the schools and polished by the high ideals and activi- 
ties of life. He has gone from us, and while the loved ones of 
his home may wait and listen for the sound of his returning 
footsteps, they will wait in vain—never again will he gather 
with those he loved most and best, around the genial fireside of 
his happy home, and never again renew with them his pledges 
of affectionate attachment upon the altar of a common faith, 
He has gone where the shadows never lengthen and where the 
weary are at rest, but he has not gone were God is not. Of 


him it can be said: 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s race well run, 
A crown well won, 
And now comes rest. 


What of those of us who remain? The dial on the clock 
marks time for all. Man, with all his boasted power and 


achievement, can only claim the needle point of time a s 
and, as I speak, that second has gone to join the eterni: 

the past. We grasp second by second from the eternity «{ 
future ; but soon, how soon we can not say, that grasping | 
will cease and that monster we all fear and dread wi 

for another Member of this House. That monster sg 
through the ages like a colossus, with unerring footst: 

has a long bony arm and fingers without the velvet to: 
flesh. He never wipes the death damp from the marble | 

his ear is ever closed to the wail of a mortal delirious y 
pain; his eye never moistens at the sight of a glazed and ¢ 
eye, a parched and ashen lip, a hectic flush that bodes e: 
paleness. Who next of our number will he call? When | 
call comes to one or another, the one called must go—in ¢ 
may he go with proud and unfaltering steps down to the s 
of the eternal sea and, as he pushes out on that last long \ 
age, may the winds blow low and the sea be calm, and t! 

the weary watches of the night of death may he eve: 
anon catch glimpses of the light that comes from the f:; 
shore and by its aid steer his bark so that at last he may dr) 
anchor in the quiet harbor that nestles just ‘neath the « 
green hills of everlasting life, and, with glad, immortal eyes 
view the dazzling luster of an eternal day; with eyes that \ 
never grow dim through all the eternities look forevermor: 
those angel faces bright that he has loved long years, but los: 


/ a while. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. KELIHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 8, 1910, 

On the bill (H. R. 23311) making ree for the naval servi 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes 
Mr. KELIHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My amendment to the pending bill providing 
for the construction in a government yard of one of the great 
colliers just authorized is offered in the hope that its adoption 
will be followed by the assignment of that great work to tlie 
Boston Navy-Yard. Confident that the House would follow ts 
course of two years ago and specify that the construction of : 
of the two great battle ships provided for in this measure should 
take place in a navy-yard of the Government and that tlie 
Brooklyn yard would be favored as before, I thought to provide 
an opportunity for the Boston yard by this amendment, which, 
if adopted, will practically insure the building of one of these 
colliers in that yard. 

I observe, however, Mr. Speaker, a change of sentiment from 
that of two years ago, on the part of the House, upon the subject 
of government construction of war ships and colliers, whic! | 
apprehend is due to manifestly unfair arguments offered by ‘| 
opponents of the government-construction policy. They clain 
the cost of construction to the Government in the navy-yaris s) 
far exceeds the cost of similar work performed by contract iu 
private yards as to preclude government construction or \ 
fully offend against economy. 

Mr. Speaker, this contention has been frequently routed, and 
u same fate would fall to its lot to-day if opportunity were 
afforded for reasonable and intelligent debate. This can not 
be had, for so anxious is the chairman to finish the considers 
tion of the bill to-day that anything approaching deliberit> 
thought and discussion upon the various phases of this com): 
bill is absolutely impossible. 

To his mind the all paramount necessity is the adoptio 
the provision which authorizes the building of two addition! 
war ships of the Dreadnought type, involvjng, as it does, an 1! 
lay of about $22,000,000 for construction and at least a mili 
a year apiece for maintenance. To question the wisdom °! 
this policy is to invite the charge of unpatriotism. The ji) -<) 
test of true Americanism is the number of war shi))s 
stands for. The Member who believes in equaling the siz: 
Great Britain’s marine fighting strength, regardless of 
consequence to the taxpaying element of the country, 0)" 
which the burden falls, is hailed as a patriot without alloy. | 
favor an adequate navy, but insist that the navomaniac +! 
not decide for me what is an adequate navy. 

But to return to the question of building part of our war si > 
in government yards under the direction of the Secretary of \uc 


















believe that before a permanent policy prescribing con- 


Navy, I ; 
oil work is adopted, a more intelligent investigation of the 
relative cost of government and contract construction ought to 


be had. I am firmly of the opinion that it can be successfully 
demonstrated that the proposition involving government con- 
struction is sound. Admitting that a comparison of the first 
egst in each instance gives the advantage to the private yards, 
1 contend that the work performed in the government yards is 
so far superior as to warrant the additional expense. This 
subject rarely is up for discussion and the test afforded in this 
respect by the construction of the twin ships, the Connecticut 
and the Louisiana, is not brought up to justify the claim of 
economy for private construction. 

Conceding that the original cost of the Louisiana, built by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company, was $6,037,344.47, and 
that of the Connecticut, built in the Brooklyn yard by the Gov- 
ernment, was $6,367,308.22, or 5 per cent more, the fact remains 
that this saving on the initial cost has long since been dissipated 
by the greater cost for the repairs and changes necessary for 
the Louisiana in the four years of its life. In that time the gov- 
ernment-built ship, the Connecticut, has cost the Government in 
essential repairs $111,833.58, while the Lowisiana, built in a 
private shipyard, has cost for the same purpose $149,167, or 
about 33 per cent more. When we consider that in arriving at 
the original cost, the Louisiana was built under vastly different 
economie conditions. 

It was built in a yard where the mechanics, skilled and un- 
skilled, were paid a lower wage and were worked a ten-hour 
day. In the government yard eight hours constitute a day’s 
labor. Inspection is more rigid and a higher standard of work- 
manship required. Upon this phase of the question, Mr. Speaker, 
I call attention to an article from the Scientific American, under 
date of April 2, 1910: 


RELATIVE BEPAIRS ON NAVY-BUILT AND CONTRACT-BUILT SHIPS. 


The wisdom of the policy of building at least a small -portion of the 
new ships of the navy at our leading navy-yards has been and is yet a 
question upon which there is much division of opinion. The principal 
argument in favor of this licy is that it becomes possible to main- 
tain an adequate force of skilled mechanics permanently at tke yards, 
and avoids that disastrous breaking up of the organization and scatter- 
ing of forces which occurs in the slack season, when the annual repairs 
upon the ships are completed and they have sailed for the summer 
maneuvers. he maintenance of a permanent force increases efficiency 
and insures that the ane pea will be in a position to meet at once 
the heavy strain which would be thrown upon them in the event of sud- 
den hostilities. Of equal importance to the question of the effect of 
new construction in maintaining a permanent force in the navy-yards 
is that of the character of the work that they can turn out. Conclusive 
data upon this subject are furnished by those two sister ships, the 
Connecticut and the Louisiana, the first built at the New York Navy- 
Yard, and the latter by the Newport News Shipbuilding Company. If 
certain disabilities under which the navy-built ship labored, due to 
slowness in the delivery of armor and the fact that she required special 
fittings as a flagship be considered, the time and cost of construction 
may be regarded as approximately the same as those of the ship built 
by contract. 

As to the question of the relative quality of the work done, there is 
no surer test of this than the amount of repairs which have been made 
upon each vessel in the four years that they have been in commission. 
The following figures, taken from the report of the Paymaster-General 
of the Navy, are very conclusive on this point. In 1906, their first 
year of service, the repairs on the Connecticut cost $236.97, and on the 
Louisiana $5,851.09. In 1907 the repairs on the Connecticut amounted 
to $53,557.47, and on the Louisiana to $99,851.09, and the totals up to 
the end of the fiscal year 1909 were, for the navy-built ship, $111,833.58, 
and for the contract-built vessel $149,167. 

In view of the fact that during these four years the cost of the re- 
pairs for the Connecticut was about 33 per cent less than that of the 
Louisiana, what becomes of the oft-repeated statement that our navy- 


yards are incapable of turning out work of the same high quality as | 


that of owr private yards? 

I would also invite a study of the following official figures 
showing the respective cost of repairs of the Louisiana and 
Connecticut, which substantiates my claim that the superior 
workmanship of the Government makes it more profitable in the 
long run for the Government to build in its own yards. The fol- 
lowing table shows the amount spent on account of changes, 


casualties, and repairs to United States battle ships Connecticut 


and Louisiana since going into commission to the end of the 
fiscal year 1909. It is taken from the report of the Paymaster- 
General of the Navy: 

The U. 8. 8. Connecticut. 





5 —_— 


Changes, 
Repairs to | casualties,| Repairs to Total cost of 
ship. and public; equipage. maintenance. 
bills. 
cy a er 3S 
j 
53,557.47 |_...........| $1,402.82 | $410,531.02 
28,380.59 |$106,269.99 | 5,832.12 | 871,515.77 
29,658.55 | 156,524.81 | 12,115.20 988 674.82 








Total ———______-._..| 111,833.58 262,794.80 19,350.14 | 2,270,721.61 
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} 
The U. 8. 8. Louisiana 
| 7 
} Changes, 
| Repairs to | casualties,’ Repairs to Total cost of 
| ship. and public) eyuipage. maintenance. 
| bills. 
ca lil ce Be Renu name $32 553.20 
al a i ha 99,851.09 $5,276.00 f 180.81 
al 16,139.13 | $48,612.52 {, 939.78 7 78.24 
a aa 27,704.39 122.24 9.90 15,000.60 
Te titianitiirent clateiediiaceae 149,167.00 | 143,734.76 | 11,499.08 2, 265,772.85 


Mr. Speaker, it must be obvious to any disinterested student 
of the subject that if the same hours of labor, scale of wages, 
and rigid inspection were to obtain in both private and govern- 
ment yards the cost of construction of our war ships would 
vary but slightly. There is another and all-important phase 
of this question which deserves most careful consideration. 
So long as the Government demonstrates its capacity to build 
its war ships and at a reasonable cost, so long will the private 
concerns regard the Government as a competitor and fix their 
bids accordingly. If the Government continues to improve its 
plants, if will enliven competition, with the inevitable result of 
better bargains at the private yards for such work as it decides 
to have done in those yards. 

For this reason I trust that the point of order against my 
amendment will not be pressed and that a much-needed oppo! 
tunity be afforded that the great number of skilled mechanics 
available at the Boston Navy-Yard, now in enforced idleness, 
may be employed. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Chairman, as the 
size of our navy increases the work in our government yards 
would seem to decrease. Our experience in Boston proves that 
greater prosperity was enjoyed in the Charlestown Navy-Yard 
before the United States became a strong competitor with the 
naval powers of the world. 

Whether this is due to the fact that a policy of gradually 
diminishing the work in the yards is being adopted I am not 
prepared to say, but a strong suspicion lurks in my mind that 
interests inimical to the navy-yards are exercising their baneful 
influence with increasing success. Fifteen years ago, I will 
venture the opinion, more men were employed on an average in 
the Boston yard than are employed to-day, and besides the 
scale of wages paid the different classes of employees has not 
kept apace in the upward march of the times. The regulations 
for the government of the navy provide that wage scales in 
that service shall accord with those in force in the private 
establishments in the vicinity of the navy-yards. 

Complaints are frequent that trusted and efficient clerks, mes- 
sengers, and inspectors of long service have no heed paid to 
their applications for a readjustment of their salaries along lines 
provided by the navy regulations. In the last ‘on- 
gress cognizance was taken of these strong and meritorious 
appeals for reasonable increases, and Congress, in the current 
naval appropriation bill, enacted the following law: 

Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy to submit to Congress at its next session, and for its considera 
tion, a schedule of rates of compensation, annual or per diem, that 
should, in his judgment, be permanently fixed by law for clerical, in 
spection, and messenger service in navy-yards, naval stations, and pur 
chasing pay offices, superintending construction offices, and inspection 
of engineering material; and in fixing such rates of compensation he 
shall have due regard for the rates usually paid for like services in the 
respective localities by employers other than the United States, and he 
shall not recommend any rate exceeding that being paid the United 
States at any such yards, stations, or offices prior to January 1, 1909. 

Pursuant to this act, the Navy Department made the following 


> 


session of ¢ 


| report, which I will insert: 


[House of Representatives. Document No. 273. Sixty-first Congress, 
second session.] 
COMPENSATION FOR CLERICAL, ETC., SERVICE IN NAVY-YARDS, ET‘ 
Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, submitting a report 
as to rates of pay for certain inspection and clerical service in the 
navy as compared with pay of similar service in business of civil life. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, December 11, 1909. 
Sir: The act approved March 1909, contains the following pro- 
vision under the appropriation “ Pay, miscellaneous 
} ‘Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 





Navy to submit to Congress at its next session, and for its considera 
. of 


tion, a schedule of rates compensation, annual or per diem, tbat 
should, in his judgment, be permanently fixed by law for clerical, in 
spection, and messenger service in navy-yards, naval station and 


purchasing pay offices, superintending construction offices, and inspe 
tion of engineering material; and in fixing such rates of comper tion 
he shall have due regard for the rates usually paid for like ‘ 
in the respective localities by employers other than the United States, 
and he shall not recommend any rate exceeding that being paid by the 
United States at any such yards, stations, or offices prior to January 
1909.” 
=~ In pursuance of the above, the d partment made inquiry as to the 
rates paid for similar services in private establishments in the re- 


servis 
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spective localities, and it is obvious from the information received 
from such establishments that in many instances the duties corre- 
sponding to the higher grade positions at navy-yards are performed 
by members of the firm, who share in the profits, etc., so that their 
salaries can not be used in comparison with salaries at navy-yards. 

After careful consideration the department submits the inclosed 
schedules of rates of compensation for the clerical, drafting, inspection, 
messenger force, etc., at navy-yards, naval stations, purchasing pay 
offices, offices of superintending naval constructors, naval inspectors of 
machinery, etc., to be fixed upon a per annum or a per diem basis, as 
the Secretary of the Navy may elect. 

Very respectfully, BreekMAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
The Speaker or THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 
oe tinepection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Portsmouth, 


Per Per 
diem. annum. 


Minimum. | Maximum. 


Ohief clerks........... a ree BS $1,400.00 
Senior clerks 1,000.00 | 
900.00 | 
840.00 | 
720.00 
325.00 
} 


ye 


Sn 
Under-clerks 

Subcilerical grade *_..........._...—| 
Technical employees ¢ 


mmr 
- 


R2BVRS 
eRSEEES 
S388883 


- 


some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, etc, 

*Captain of the watch receives $2.80 per diem for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

¢ Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 

Nors.—The pay. of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, 
etc., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, inspectors of 
mechinery, etc., in the vicinity of the Portsmouth Navy-Yard will be 
governed by the schedule of rates established for that yard. 


Scheduie of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., nawy-yard, Boston, Mass. 


Ohief derks 

Senior clerks 

I acini clntnictimaenegnincecetnincdasei 
Junior clerks 

NE  ceincienncnnmnniapammaned 
Subcilerical grades * 

Technical employees ° 


BRBESS: 
3se8ss3 
8388838 





*)mpleyees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, etc. a 

®* Captain of the watch receives $3.04 per diem for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

¢ Chemists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material. 

Norr.—The pay of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, 
ete., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, inspectors 
of machinery, etc., in the vicinity of the Boston Navy-Yard will be 
governed by the schedule of rates established for that yard. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the c 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, New York, N. Y. 


Maximum. 


8885583 
sseses8 


Junior clerks.............. ae 
Under-clerks..........-.-..2<.20-00--- 
Subcierical grade ¢ 
Technical employees ° 
~~S Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
yatchmen, etc. 
a Roundsmen receive $3.04 per diem for three hundred and sixty-five 
Gays in the year. 
® Chemists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material 
Nornr.—The pay of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, 
etc., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, inspectors 
of machinery, etc., in the vicinity of the New York Navy-Yard will be 
governed by the schedule of rates established for that yard. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the ole, 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Philadelphia | 


Chief clerks 
Senior clerks 
Olerks 


z 
Bas 


-e 


STE 


Subclerical grade ¢ 
Technical employees ¢ 


° 
<2 09 00 09 me 
SPt 


& 


* Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as mes 
watchmen, etc. a 
* Magazine attendants receive $2 per diem for three hundred ; 
—— days in the year. 

* Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 

Nors.—The pay of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger 
ete., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, ins; 
ef machinery, etc., in the vicinity of the Philadelphia Navy-Yard , 
be governed by the schedule of rates established for that yard. 


Schedute of rates of compensation for classified employees of the cl: 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Washington. D. ; 


Chief clerks 


Olerks 

gS eee — 
gg ESE ann 
Subclerical grade ¢_._............... 
Technical employees >. 


* Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but requi: 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, etc. 

® Chemists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material. 

Norp.—The pay of the clerical, drafting, in on, Messenger force, 
etc., employed at the naval proving round, Indian Head, Md., and the 
office of the ector of ordnance rth-Sterling Steel Company, Gies- 
boro Point, D. C., will be governed by the schedule of rates established 
for the Washington Navy-Yard. 


Schedule of rates of compensaticn for classified employees of the clerical, 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Norfolk, Vc. 


Maximum. 


RE Occ ce ceenncnnenneeneensiptinsoe 


Subclerical grade *.................. 
Technical employees °...... 

a Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
— spec 4 skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
wate etc. 

Ae n of the watch receives $3.04 per diem for three hundred «: 
sixty-five days in the year. 

° Chemists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material. 

Nors.—The of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger fore 
etc., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, inspe' 
of machinery, etc., in the vicinity of the Norfolk Navy-Yard wil! 
governed by the schedule ef rates established for that yard. 


Schedule rates of compensation for classified employees of the 
ical, raping. inspe » messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Char! 


Maximum. 


Under-clerks__.. 
Subclerical grade ¢............ ipewnne 
Technical employees 


@ Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but req 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messcn 


ete. 
"Captain of Se ee receives $2.24 per diem for three bunidre 
= en and subinspectors of work and material. 
of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger for’. 
the offices of superintending constructors, inspe'' 
ry, etc., in the vicinity of the Charleston Navy-Yard wil! | 
schedule of rates established for that yard. 
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” sien — 
Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the cler- | Schedule of rates of compensation for classified « lowees of the clerical, 

ical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Pensacola, drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., naval station, Key West 

Fla. Fla. 

Minimum. Maximum. at 
Minimum Maximum, 
Per Per Per Per he Per Dar r 
diem. annum. diem. annum. | oe a == er 
diem. } annum. ciem. im. 

Chief let hB.... ccxcccccccccccoccccccce foc cece $1,200.00 j.......... $1,500.00 a . om ( Eon fe 
ae $3.20 | 1,000.00 $3.84 1,200.00 | Chief clerks............---.----------|--- ; $1,200.00 0.00 
Cee 2.88 900.00 3.52 1,100.00 | Senior clerks 7 atingheedaibmsiniien * 20 1,000.00 & SA 1,200.00 
Fem iad teipinaisexoeas 2.72 840.00 8.23 1,020.00 | Clerks... -..-....-.-------------------- 2.88 aves = Sone ae 
Undlet COOTER oe en nn cencenns ann 2.32 720.00 2.88 900.00 | Junior clerks............---.-------- 2.72 oo oe a 
Subclerieal grade ¢................... 1.04 325.00 > 2.00 > 730.00 | aeeenenia seewecenscccensces 3 04 aan ae mn > aan a 
Tar : , i ata J 25. 5 500 . OF S HOT ICAL BIOS t+ ow wenn nee eeeeen=- V o ‘ . . , 
Tec hnical employees 1 O4 825 00 5.04 1,60 ) Technical employees ete 1.04 825.00 5.04 1,600.00 

« Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require | —————eFesF J 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, | «Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
watchmen, etc. some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 


»Mail messenger receives $2 per diem for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. 
¢ Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 





Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the cler- 
ical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Mare 
Island, Cal. 





watchmen, etc. s ; ; 
’ Watchmen receive $2 per diem for three hundred and sixty-five days 


| in the year. 


¢ Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 


| Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 








Minimum. Maximum. 
Per Per Per Per 
diem, annum. diem. annum, 
LE ee $1, 400.00 icine $2,000.00 
OS ST $8.84} 1,200.00} $5.04 1,600.00 
Olaf EB... ccnceccoscocccoccceccccecc ce. 8.20 1,000.00 4.16 1,300.00 
ee 8.04 950 .00 3.52 1,100.00 
a EE 2.32 720.00 3.04 950.00 | 
Subclerical grade @_-..--.._._______. 1.04 325.00 2.56) > 950.00 | 
Technical employees °............... 1.04 325.00 7.0 | 2,400.00 | 





* Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as ‘messengers, | 
watchmen, etc. 

*Magazine attendants receive $2.56 per diem for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

¢ Chemists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material. 

Note.—The pay of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, 
etc., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, inspectors 
of machinery, etc., in the vicinity of the Mare Island Navy-Yard will be 
governed by the schedule of rates established for that yard. 





Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the cler- 
ical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., navy-yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 
































Minimum. | Maximum. 
Per Per | Per Per 
diem annum. diem. annum. 
hdd ilidien 
ORBeF GREE, cc ceccccc ccc. 220 ccecee-}ee~-2----- $1,400.00 |..........] $1,800.00 
Ge ttiwcccsésccccccccccces $8.2 1,000.00 $4.48 1, 400.00 
Gt tiddecnidecccecceccccequed 2. 900.00 3.84 1,200.00 
SO iakatccasicccoccccccenct 2.72 840.00 3.28 | 1,020.00 
a 2.32 720.00 2.88 900.00 
Subclerical grade *.................- 1.04 325.00 > 2.00 > 730.00 
Technical employees °.........--..-- 1,04 325.00 6.48 2,100.00 


* Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, etc. 





> Watchmen receive $2 per diem for three hundred and sixty-five | 


days in the year. 
© Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 


Note.—The pay of the clerical, drafting, inspection, messenger force, 
etc., employed in the offices of superintending constructors, inspectors 
of machinery, etc., in the vicinity of the Puget Sound Navy-Yard will be 
governed by the schedule of rates established for that yard. 





Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 
path Se inspection, messenger force, etc., naval torpedo station, 











naval ming station, and Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Minimum. Maximum. _ 

Per Per | Per Per 

diem, annum. diem. } annum, 

iii cakes sccecess|socnnsesen 9,000.00 |.......-.. | $1,500.00 
$3.20 1,000.00 $3.84 | 1,200.00 
2.88 900.00 8.52 | 1,100.00 
2.72 840.00 3.28 1,020.00 
2.32 720.00 2.88 900.00 
1.04 325.00 > 2.00 > 730.00 
2.80 875.00 8.00 2,500.00 





“Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
some special skill or involve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, etc. 

: ee receive $2 per diem for three hundred and sixty-five days 
n year. 
e ists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material. 





drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., naval station, New Or- 
leans, La. 








Minimum, Maximun 
Per | Per Per Per 
diem. | annum. diem. annum 
ae ciecti meetin $1,200.00 |_. s $1,500.00 
NE EE a eee 1,000.00 $3.84 1,200.00 
Ria nth nnn nate ndinioemneititin 900.00 3.52 1,100.00 
RE Eee 840.00 3.28 1,020.00 
Under-clerks ———_——____—_—_———- 720.00 2.88 100.00 
Subclerical grade #_............_.. os 325.00 >2.00 > 730.00 
Technical employees °............... 875.00 5.04 1,600.00 





* Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
some special skill or inyolve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, etc. 

’ Watchmen receive $2 per diem for three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. 

© Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., naval training station, 
Great Lakes, North Chicago, Ill. 














Minimum. Maximum. 
. fy 
Per | Per Per Per 
diem. annum. diem. annum 

GD. cn nnanneeueussaneuscoelosessnesse $1 , 200.00 ‘ *1 600 00 

Senior clerks.................---.---- $3.20 1,000.00 $4.16 1200.00 

ale ene 2.88 OD 00 84 | 1. 900.00 

| 2.72 | 840.00 3.28 | 1 (0 00 

NE een 2.32 | 720.00 2.88 | 10.00 

Subclerical grade *.--.....-...---- 1.04 825.00 2 48 ’ O05 00 

| Technical employees °..........-.... 2.48 776.00 6.00 | 1,878.00 
«Employees whose duties are not clerical or mechanical, but require 
some special skill or involve personal responsi ty, aS Messenger 
watchmen, etc. - : 
*’ Captain of the watch receives $2.48 per diem for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 
¢ Praftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 

Schedule ef rates of compensation for classified employecs of the cler- 
ical, messenger force, etc., United States naval station, San Juan 
P. B. . 

al 7 

Minimum. Maximum. 

eae 

is 
Per Per Per Per 
diem. annum, diem. annum, 

Chief clerks..... pienietininvabtsenihendionttidbiiel $1, 400.00 $1600.00 

Bentet GetRS..c.ccccccccceccesco-s. $3.84 1,200.00 $4.48 1 400.00 

CR Biniecennccenteccsccccccccccccac 3.20 1,000.00 ; BA 1. 200.00 

JemMses GEMS ..22200ccccceccccccesecee- 2.88 | 909.00 3.52 1.100.600 

Undet-ier RB. ...220.200-22-2222-2- ----| 2.72 840.00 3.04 0.00 

SE iniinccassconccconecnstaesee 1.04 325.00 2.32 720.00 
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Schedule of rates of compensation 
ical, 
Cuba. 


or classified employees of the cler- 
messenger force, etc., United States naval station, Guantanamo, 


Minimum. 


Per 
annum. 


Per 
diem. 


Under-clerks 
Messengers. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the cler- 


ical, messenger force, etc., United States naval station, Honolulu, 
Hawait, 


Minimum. 


| Maximum, 


Per Per 
annum. | diem. 


Per 
diem, 

Chief clerks. 

Senior clerks... 

COGN. cisiniadons 

Junior clerks 

ee = 

RE ee 

Technical employees *............. 


$3.84 
3.52 
3.20 


8888838 


1,100.00 | 


* Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the cler- 
ical, messenger force, etc., United States naval station, Tutuila, 
Samoa, 


Minimum. Maximum, 


Per 
diem, 


Per 
annum. 


Chief clerks , 500. 
Senior clerks 1,200. 
Cs cicuviecadusenectcobesennbes 1,100.00 
Famkes CstRS..cccccccsacessenscccsuse 1,000.00 
Under-clerks 900.00 
Messengers_ 325.00 


883388 


~~ Nore.—The pay of clerks at island stations is relatively higher than 
that of like employees at yards and stations in the United States owing 
to foreign service. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., United States naval station, 
Guam. 


Minimum. | Maximum. 


Per 
diem. 


Per 
annum, 


— 


Chief clerks... --.<..ccencennee== Ss iieeenimnibtiness | 
aster GAIN ncnnnsnsmcamniniegenl 7 
Cilerks....... 

Junior clerks 

Under-clerks 
Messengers... .....-- ncccceccncennns 

Technical employees ¢ 


to re ee 1B 


s888238 
8832838 


@Draftsmen and subinspectors of work and material. 
Norr.—The pay of clerks at island stations is relatively higher than 
that of like employees at yards and stations in the United States, owing 
to foreign service. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of the clerical, 
drafting, inspection, messenger force, etc., United States naval station, 
Cavite, P. I. 


Minimum. Maximum. 


Per 
diem, 


Per 
annum, 


0 4 
Benior clerks............-..c.<00- 
Charts... «<aa<< 

Junior clerks......- 
Under-lerks 


8932553 
s8esase 


oo pat nt et bs PD 


Technical employees * 


« Chemists, draftsmen, and subinspectors of work and material. 


Norr.—The pay of clerks at island stations is relatively higher than 
that of like employees at yards and stations in the United States owing 
to foreign service. 


Schedule of rates of compensation for classified employees of 
ical, messenger force, etc., United States navy pay offices. 


cler 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Minimum. 


Per 
diem. 


Per 
annum, 


aA 
— 
- 


of Ee 
Olerks. 

| TT Ee eee 
Te GRID ccnencemacmeitipitilipimsntaninbesiti 


28835 
338388 


BOSTON, MASS, 


BESsss 
838338 


Senior clerks...... 


pn 


SUREOE GER .ncccescnnintitiine 


Chief clerks 

a ree 
RCE. .nenccenyibecoesesucatiismeace 
Junior clerks............. a 
Cs cnernecnesshislinendnamenniniennsiti 
REGUSCSRET ER . cecemensecsannensneeese 


Ressss 
383232 


Chief clerks 
Senior clerks. 


I Recwusenscisbciawndaninee ied 
Messengers 


Under-clerRS...ncccccocccececcoces: be. 
Messengers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


# 


Besse 
338832 


Chief clerks......-..-..-------0-se0 hpebageneee 
Senior clerks ‘ 


~ 
. 


Junior clerks 
Under-clerks 
Messengers............... mnocenecnens 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1 


pssees 
883388 


Ohief clerks 
Senior clerks 


Junior clerks. 


Under-clerks 
Messengers.....-..--.-----e<- — 


Maximum. 


Per 
diem. 
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Schedule of rates of compensation for classifed employees of the 
clerical, messenger force, etc.—Continued. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Minimum. Maximum. 
Per Per Per Per 


diem. annum. diem. annum. 






Cnt NE ertetncetpersena B68.4).|........-5 9,999.00 
8 (Ee $83.84 1,200.00 $4.48 1,400.00 
CleF RS... cnwecccccccecccccccce. coe. 3.20 1,000.00 4.16 1,300.00 
5, OE 2.88 900.00 8.52 1,100.00 
ee 2.72 840.00 3.20 1,000.00 
ee 1.04 825.00 2.32 720.00 








$1,900.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 
1,100.00 
1,000.00 
720.00 


B35 


£8 
ssssss 
of 


os 
= 


@ 
é 
pm 
BBR 


B 








Mr. Speaker, the maximum salary in this recommendation 
conforms in a majority of cases with the prevailing salary rates 
in the vicinity of many of the yards, while the minimum is far 
below them, and yet it will be found that the minimum rate 
more nearly represents the salary standards that now obtuin in 
the clerical force of the Government. 

Insufficient appropriations have been made to enable a proper 
standard of efficiency to be maintained, for the class of em- 
ployees desired will not seek the government service if greater 
salary inducements are offered by private concerns. To my 
mind the trouble lies in the fact that the present administra- 
tion, desirous of greatly increasing the naval fighting strength 
of the country, and fearing the resultant opposition of the tax- 
payers of the country, has so scrimped the mechanical branches 
of the naval service as to permit the building of these great 
war ships without swelling the aggregate annual appropria- 
tion. 

This pelicy, I contend, is unsound, is contrary to fixed busi- 
ness principles. The policy of “robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
was never considered a wise one, and I trust its adoption by the 
Navy Department is but temporary, and that next year in his 
estimates the distinguished Secretary of the Navy will find time 
to readjust the salaries of his department and will give due 
consideration to the many applications of worthy employees for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


advancements which have been approved and recommended by | 


the officials under whose direction they are employed. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


. SPEECH 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OP CALIFORNIA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Friday, April 8, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 23311) making sameeren for the naval service 
for the 1 year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes, 


Mr. KAHN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I presume that when the reading of this bill 
shall have been completed the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Papcett] will make the usual motion to recommit, with instruc- 
tions to report back forthwith with a provision for one battle 
ship instead of two. I hope sincerely that the motion will not 
prevail. I have listened with marked attention to the speeches 
of some of the disciples of peace on this floor, and, while I am 
just as solicitous as they are for the continuation of peace, I 
recognize the fact that the millennium has not yet materialized. 
We must take conditions as we find them, and, to my mind, the 
surest guaranty of peace is preparedness for war. Why, these 
well-intentioned gentlemen might as well argue for the aboli- 
tion of the police forces in our various municipalities through- 
out the country. These necessary guardians of the law protect 
our lives and our property, and their presence in any particular 
neighborhood is always a salutary warning to any lurking 


highwayman that may be waiting to w ty us ind J 
confident that if we had still more po men we w l 
still fewer hold ups, burglaries, and cri! assaults. Equally 
| SO, the presence of the battle ships of a possible antagonist 





















































holds in check the jingo spirit that is more or less domi: ! 


all of the progressive nations of the world. Man is naturally 
a fighting animal. The history of the Anglo-Saxon race is one 
continuous story of turmoil and war. We are a “scr 

people. We are ever ready to resent an affront to our country 
or her citizens, and so long as we are adequately prepared to 


resent affront no nation will want to affront us. Was 

most always without premonition, without long-continued 
aration. If any soothsayer had predicted in 1897 that 

year 1898 the United States would become enmeshed in a 
with Spain he would have been laughed to scorn as a ratth 
pated madman. And yet in the year 1898 the order wa 

by the Congress of the United States to let slip the dogs ot 
war, and we found ourselves engaged in a mighty struggle 
the sacred cause of humanity. 

It is all very well to talk of arbitration—and I fervently pray 
that God may speed the day when all matters of dispute between 
nations may be settled by an international tribunal of arbitra 
tion—but I fear that in our own generation and in many others 
yet to come arbitration will prove nothing more than an i 
descent dream. I recall that in the closing days of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress some of our dreamers of perpetual peace arose 
on this floor during the discussion of the military appropriation 
bill and joyfully proclaimed the fact that the republics of Hon 
duras and Guatemala, in Central America, had decided to adjust 
their differences through the mediation of the | 
and Mexico. What a thrill of delight pulsed through our veins 
when the glorious news was proclaimed upon this floor—we all 
felt that here was a beginning—a real beginning of the divine 
doctrine of “love thy neighbor as thyself;” but what a rude 
shock awakened us from our joyous dreams when, a few days 
later, we read in big, bold headlines in the local newspaper 
the story of an actual battle fought between the armies of th 
contending Latin-American republics. Which all goes to show 
that arbitration can not always be relied upon to settle inter- 
national disputes. 

But to my mind the greatest historic instance of the fool- 
hardiness of neglecting all military preparation is the history 
of the Chinese Empire. That the Mongols are natural-born 
fighters was amply demonstrated by Genghis Khan and by 
Tamerlane. Under the leadership of these military chieftains 
the Mongolians proved their prowess on many a field of battle: 
but subsequent to the time of these military leaders all military 
preparations were abandoned. This mighty Empire, with its 
over 400,000,000 inhabitants, withdrew from al! participation 
in the arts of war—and what has been her history ever since? 
England forced her people to become slaves to the opium habit, 
and she was too impotent and too helpless to prevent this de- 
bauching of her citizens. Little Japan—a country whose people, 
under the Shoguns, were always fighting—attacked the Celes- 
tial Empire when the occasion presented itself, and compelled 
this oldest of nations to accept an ignominious peace. And 
then, when poor old China lay prostrate and helpless, all the 
powers of Christendom, with the exception of our own country, 
began a deliberate attempt to dismember this decrepit, mori 
bund nation. Spheres of influence were speedily established 
in old Cathay, and the Chinese people were all too helpless to 
prevent the division of their territory. Fortunately for them 
our Government stepped into tue breach, and, by procla 
the policy of the open door, maintained the intecrity of the 
Chinese Empire. 

Does anyone believe for one moment that if China had 
army and a navy commensurate with her size and het 
tion that any nation on earth would have dared to molest he 
Not one would have had the temerity to try conclusions wit! 
her, not one. But she is awakening from her : 
has cast off the drowsiness of ages, and she is preparing to 
protect herself from all future attack. A few da: t] 
following dispatch appeared in the newspapers of th 
try: 


ited States 


5 
. 


CHINA PLANS TO HAVE VAST ARMY 
Beri, March 
A genuine military awakening in China was foreshadowed in an 
terview given to-day by Chinese Minister Yin-Tchang, who is about to 
relinquish his post in Berlin and return to Peking to assume the 1 r 


of war. 

“TI intend to introduce universal military service in China,” said the 
minister. ‘“ If we make all the available men join the military. we hav 
such an enormous population—some 400,000,000—that we shall ver 
shadow all other nations. The details of the plans have not yet heen 
worked out, but we propose to make our young men soldiers by drill 





and education. 
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“They must learn what a shame it is for the most ancient and, in 
population, the greatest nation on earth to be so weak. I shall have 
excellent assistants in the war office, who have studied European mili- 


tary systems.” 

It is not improbable that when the present Emperor of Ger- 
many proclaimed the danger of the “ yellow peril” to the Cau- 
casian race he foresaw this very awakening. It is conservatively 
estimated that she can equip and maintain an ermy of 30,000,000 
men. Inured by centuries of privations to live upon the 
meagerest fare, she could maintain that army at a low cost to 
herself. With some modern Genghis Khan or Tamerlane to 
lead her forces, who knows how soon she may undertake re- 
prisals against those who have coveted her soil. 

The cost of a fleet of battle ships is insignificant as against 
the cost of war. Every country that has unfurled its battle 
flags in comparatively recent history has discovered the truth 
of that assertion. And that, too, in the face of the fact that 
modern wars have been rather of short duration. The war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia lasted only six weeks; that between 
France and Germany only six months; between Japan and 
China a little less than that ; and between Japan and Russia about 
one year. In every instance it would have been infinitely 
cheaper for the vanquished had they expended much larger 
sums for the support and maintenance of their military and 
naval establishments. 

And what is much more probable, had the vanquished na- 
tions been adequately prepared, it is more than likely that war 
would have been entirely averted and the questions at issue 
could possibly have been settled in the quiet precincts of a 
tribunal of arbitration. But the possibility of the collection of 
heavy war indemnities is always a great temptation to a bellig- 
erent nation, and if the offending power be opulent, as is our 
country, and in a state of unpreparedness, the temptation is all 
the greater. So I for one shall be pleased to vote for the en- 
tire programme of new construction proposed in this bill. 

Time and again we have declared our intention of maintain- 
ing at all hazards the now historic Monroe doctrine. In the 
meantime the Eurcpean powers have been gradually absorbing 
all the world’s territory that is not being defended by some 
militant and powerful owner. Africa has been cut up and 
sliced as though the dark continent had been a ripe melon. 
New fields must be found for the surplus population of the 
densely-crowded nations of Europe. An effort was made, as I 
have heretofore stated, to dismember China, and but for the 
matchless diplomacy of the lamented John Hay the dismember- 
ment might have become an accomplished fact. Central and 
South America are watched with wistful eyes by the greedy 
cormorants of Europe, and unless we are prepared to say 
“hands off” with all the vigor and force of a powerful mili- 
tary nation, who knows how soon that vaunted Monroe doc- 
trine may be brushed aside and buried in the cold grave of 
abandoned policies, while on the tombstone erected over that 
grave our truculent statesmen would have to carve the one 
brief word “ obsolete” as an epitaph to national dishonor. 

By all means let us have two more Dreadnoughts. It will 
be cheaper in the long run, for it will help to prevent war and 
will tend to maintain that which all Americans prize so 
highly—their country’s honor. 


Peary’s Discovery of the North Pole. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 15, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 22643) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is my purpose to lay before the House cer- 
tain information with regard to the discovery of the North 
Pole by Robert E. Peary, an American. I have taken care to 
group this information, so that it may be at the service of the 
House when the question comes before it of according recogni- 
tion to this distinguished naval officer who has outclassed all 
other nations in the world’s greatest achievement in explora- 
tion. 


It has been contended by those who have disputed the pro. 
priety of recognizing Mr. Peary that his various voyages ,¢ 
discovery were without the sanction of the Government of ; 
United States; that they were voluntary; and that no aq 
tage has come to the Government by reason of them. 4 
Mr. Peary, who now ranks in the navy of the United States 
a civil engineer, should be advanced to the rank of rear-ad) 
of the line in the navy is also regarded with some concer). jf 
not with direct opposition, upon the part of those officers of 
navy who look forward to promotion to the rank of r 
admiral as the result of their training at the Naval Acade)y 
at Annapolis and by reason of their duties to the Govern, 
in pursuance of that training. At the outset it is to be 
mitted that the sudden advancement of a civil engineer, \ 
has not been educated under the auspices of the Governn, 
but whose education has been otherwise acquired, would | 
voke discussion as between those who are fortunate enoucg! 
acquire what may be regarded as a higher education at 
expense of the Government and those who are privately ta) 
or who fairly come under the classification of “ self-made n\ 

But if we are to acknowledge in the Congress of the U: 
States that honors and rewards for faithful service to the . 
try, or for extraordinary achievements, are to go only to | 
of the more fortunate of our public servants, we are at on 
belie the much-bruited boast of American spirit and spunk y 
in so many instances, in war and in peace, have produced ¢ 
men and sealed important events to the honor and the glo) 
our flag. 

STATUS OF THE CIVIL ENGINEER. 

It is unfortunate that this question should have been 1 
in the present instance, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
Peary, a civil engineer of the Navy of the United States, is y 
largely the victim of an hereditary prejudice which would « 
him promotion because he is not of the line of the navy ani! 
not, therefore, to be invested with that sanctity and exclus 
ness of recognition which is claimed to be the portion on!y | 
specially taught men. It seems to matter not that civil engi: 
though he was, and still is, he fitted out and conducted no 
than eight expeditions into unknown lands and dangerous s 
all of them with the permission of the Government, though on|y 
one of them—the last and successful one—under the autho: 
and direction of the Government. The consummation of the 
efforts of twenty-three years of Mr. Peary’s best and most se'f- 
sacrificing endeavors, a consummation for which the daring ex- 
plorers of other nations had vainly sought—the actual discoy- 
ery of the North Pole—a consummation which enabled the 
United States of America to proudly point to its own colors, the 
Stars and Stripes, attaining heights which rival nations were 
unable to attain, seems not to have made any difference in the 
ease of the American civil engineer who had been the personiii- 
eation of it all. On the contrary, rather than yield to him tli 
laurels that another nation would have proudly bestowed upon 
its own, he has since been treated with that derision and lac 
of respect which at once reflects upon the gratitude of a pele 
and serves to curb the incentive cf ambitious American youth. 

It is because I believe a great wrong is being done to an 
American citizen and an officer of the American Navy whose 
personal privations, sacrifices, and victuries have been no less 
than those of a triumphant general upon the battlefield, or of a 
gallant commander of the sea, that I submit to Congress tliese 
actual records with regard to Mr. Peary and his work. 

THD FATE OF COLUMBUS. 


It is charged that Peary did not reach the pole. Who makes 
that charge, and why? A relative of one of the crew of tlie 
last expedition fulminates through the newspapers. An ancy 
mous letter writer suggests that Peary threw stones at window 
when he was a boy in Maine. Some one else complains tli: 
sometime during the period of twenty-three years of effort i 
raising money, employing men, and carrying on his peri! 
expeditions, Peary had disputes with somebody concernii¢ 
something. It is said by someone that he borrowed money :!\\! 
incurred obligations to fit out ships, and that somebody durins 
the long period of twenty-three years had differences with !iu 
as to details of management. 

I assume that Peary had his troubles, and I believe that 
every schoolboy will recall that Christopher Columbus, the (i+ 
ecoverer of America, had his. For centuries there has bee! ‘ 
well-founded rumor that the Queen of Spain disposed of 80) 
of her jewels in order that Columbus might fit out his expe! 
tion. Doubtless Peary, a “civil engineer,” striving for ‘!¢ 
North Pole while “on leave pay,” and with that as his only 
government aid to support himself and family, was compe!!! 
to beg and to borrow money in order to fit out ships to sail in! 
unknown seas. - The fate of Columbus, as it has been hand! 
down to us, is ominous, and yet it is to be hoped that an Amer: 
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an Congress duly informed will not permit the ingratitude of 
«foreign nation to its son of greatest celebrity, to find its 
counterpart in the land of the Stars and Stripes. 


DISCIPLINE INDISPENSABLE. 


But some one arises to say that Peary was a disciplinarian, 
and that he was harsh to his men. If the opinion of any dis- 
tinguished general of the army, or of any commander of the 
navy, were to be asked as to the wisdom of discipline and au- 
thority on an expedition involving danger, pray what would his 
answer be? With a small crew housed in one small ship for a 
period extending into the years, far from civilization, and with- 
out the means of modern communication, pray how is success 
to be achieved where every man is a general? Is it to be pre- 
sumed that discipline is to be waived upon a voyage of arctic 
research where the lives of the men are absolutely in the keep- 
ing of the commander any more than upon the battlefield where 
the last desperate fight is being fought, or upon the high seas 
where the colors are about to fall? 

In the long record of twenty-three years of arctic exploration, 
the commander of eight expeditions, Mr, Peary, with an ability, 
with a knowledge of conditions, with a will power suited to 
emergency, So administered the affairs of his men that but 
two fatalities occurred, both accidental drownings. If there 
be any who for personal reasons, whether financial or other- 
wise, find fault with Mr. Peary upon this score, let them under- 
take te perfect and conduct an expedition upon such plans and 
theories as they themselves may devise. 
credit has accrued during the last three hundred years to the 
exploration of Hendrick Hudson, and yet the fate of Hendrick 
Hudson, cast adrift by his mutinous crew in arctic waters, is a 
fair illustration of the dangers that confront the captains of 
the sea who lose control of their men. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I shall not proceed further with 
this line of thought than to say that Mr. Peary’s explorations, 
costly as they were to him and to his friends, drawing upon the 
best years of his life, were not without their personal inflictions, 
for apart from the years of suffering, of peril and pxivation in 
unknown icy wilds, his leg was broken, his feet were frozen 
(he is minus eight toes), and the scars that he bears to-day 
are as painful and as honorable as though they had come from 
the rifle or the sabre. 


GOVERNMENT PAY AND PRIVATE FUNDS. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the question for this Congress to consider 
when the Committee on Naval Affairs shall have reported upon 
any one of the bills now before it is whether, in view of his 
one last and successful expedition, Mr. Peary is entitled to the 
grateful recognition of his countrymen. It has been said he 
was in the pay of the Government during the conduct of every 
expedition, and that he was simply performing his duty as an 
officer of the civil branch of the navy. I will present some data 
as to that. It has also been said that his various expeditions 
were at private expense and that his reports were not made to 
the Government of the United States, but were submitted to as- 
sociations the purpose of which was to add to our common geo- 
graphic knowledge. I have already indicated that the Govern- 
ment paid nothing, absolutely nothing, toward the outfitting of 
any one of the Peary expeditions, not even that last successful 


expedition upon which Peary was under the direct and positive | 


orders of the Government, save such “leave of absence pay” 
as was conceded to him for the maintenance of his family dur- 
ing his absence. And in passing I would say that if Peary is to 
be discredited because he accepted “ leave of absence pay” dur- 
ing the period of those expeditions which he was conducting at 
his own expense or that of his friends apart from the Govern- 
ment, what is to be said of the attitude of the Government 
which was party to his going, to the extent that it paid his 
living expenses and yet refused to contribute a cent to the ex- 
penses of the various expeditions, including the final and suc- 
cessful one? How is the Government, through its Department 
of the Navy, permitting Peary to continue his explorations at 
the risk of his life and that of his men for twenty-three years, 
granting him leave and allowing him “ leave pay,” to now deny 
him fitting recognition when he returns at his own expense 
and that of his friends, and lays the trophy he has won into the 
very lap of the Government? 


Mr. Speaker, the Government of the United States gave 


Mr. Peary nothing to equip any one of his eight expeditions, 
the cost of which aggregated hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The Government paid only the living expenses of the explorer, 
and yet it acquiesced in his desire to accomplish something 
that would redound to the glory of the Nation, and permitted 
him to ask, to beg, for funds that he might place the Stars 
and Stripes ahead of any other flag of the world. 





Some glory, some | 


A WAR OF THE PRESS. 

Oh, he had to borrow; Mr. Speaker, he had to give notes; 
he was obliged to make contracts; there was no other way to 
obtain the money. And, if the truth be known, there would be 
scant difference of opinion in this country to-d with regard 
to his world achievement had it not been that in his desper- 
ation, at the eleventh hour, when the time ha me to mov 
the stout ship Roosevelt, he agreed for a contribution of $4,000 
to send the first news of his discovery to certain papers. Here 


t 
Ly 


d qt e 


is a chapter that may never be written; and yet if there had 
not been proceedings to protect the contracts, proceedings to 
uphold the copyright laws of this Nation, the patriotic pride 


of the editors of this country would have placed Peary upon 
a pedestal, and his return would have been greater than a 
Roman triumph. But, Mr. Speaker, these are days of fierce 
competition in the newspaper world. Men strive to outdo each 
other to gratify the public taste for sensation that is fast be 
coming maudlin. The “scoop” is an institution familiar 

every enterprising publication of the land; to be “ scooped 
in the publication of a siory of such world-wide significance 


to 


’ 





as the discovery of the North Pole would be a crime in any 
great newspaper office, punishable by the immediate discharge 
of the man assigned to obtain it; but when newspapers gener 
| ally, thousands of them, are “ scooped” by a few, the imagina 
| tive, the creative, the resourceful faculties of American writers 
are readily available for means of defense. 

In my humble judgment, Mr. Speaker, the good faith of 
Peary to one of his contributors was his undoing. Conscious 
of his own long and untiring efforts to obtain the means to 


proceed with his expedition, of the sufferings he had endured, 
of the expectations of the plaudits of the people when he had 
finally beaten through the barriers and won the goal, he was 
indignant—what American, with red blood in his veins, would 
not be—that 90,000,000 Americans and all the world 
should be deceived by pretense and imposture. He 
quickly and, barring differences of opinion as to the parlia- 
mentary method of his speaking, he told the truth; he sounded 
the warning, and asked a suspension of judgment until the facts 
could be told and fraud and deceit could be dethroned. 
THE PUBLIC WANTED NEWS, AND GOT IT. 

The American people gloried in Peary’s return; they awaited 
his coming and the recital of his story; neither they nor the great 
newspaper craft had patience to await the unwinding of the 
red tape associated with a governmental report; they wanted 
news, and they wanted Peary’s news. Unhappily for Peary 
he kept his faith, and those in the newspaper world with whom 
he kept his faith exercised the right of legal protection, leav- 
ing open to the great mass of newspapers of the country such 
information, such stories, as might come, and readily did come, 
from another source. A world’s event was being recorded, and 
the difficulties of a majority of the newspapers in obtaining 
Peary’s news gave color and support to another fertile but 
irresponsibie medium, which spouted arctic yarns with won- 
drous volubility. 

Mr. Speaker, the newspaper profession is potential, 
value under proper auspices is not to be disputed. 
with most men in public life, so it is within the newspaper 
world—hard to come down. A newspaper is not prone to re- 
trace its steps, nor to make apologies for its utterances. It can 
not afford to be fooled; but if it is fooled, it can not afford t 
admit it. 

Had some new Chatterton not entered field 
“Rowley poems;” had some new Ireland with his “ 


beside 


spoke 


and its 
But ag 


the with | 


origina! 


Shakespeare manuscripts not attracted public attention; had 
not the shades of the illustrious Barnum “ scooped” the pub 
attention with his “‘ Cardiff Giant,” there would have be: no 
North Pole controversy in this country, save only as it related 
to the single question whether an officer of the staff of the navy 
should be advanced to the line. 
With these observations, Mr. Speaker, I submit records 
which may tend to remove, from the public mind at least, som: 
| of the falsehoods and misrepresentation which have beclouded 
the work of Mr. Peary. First of all, I present a summary of 
Peary’s northern voyages, every one of which, it will be recalled, 


was watched with interest and with pride by the American 

people. These voyages began when Peary was a young man in 

the navy, and were pursued with a persistency and determ 
tion in every way creditable to the American spirit: 

MEMORANDUM OF PEA NORTHERN I 

1886. May to November; about seven months: 


rn 


a 


VOYA 


Penetrated 100 


iy s 





on the inland ice of Greenland east of Disco Bay, about 70° N ti 
tude; altitude, 7,500 feet. 

| 1891-1892. June, 1891, to September, 1892; about xteen months: 
| Right leg broken on voyage north. Five-hundred-mile march out and 
same distance back, across northern part of Greenland, discovering 


Independence Bay on the northeastern coast. 
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1893-1895. July, 1893, to September, 1895; about twenty-seven 
months: Entire party except Peary and two men returned at end of 
first year. Spring of 1895 Peary repeated the march across northern 
end of Greenland and gained some miles beyond his farthest of 1892. 
Discovered the great Cape York meteorites and brought the two smaller 
ones back with him. 

1896. July—October; about three months: Unsuccessful attempt to 
bring home largest of the Cape York meteorites. 

1897. July—October; about three months: Brought home largest of 
the Cape York meteorites—-the Ahnigito, the largest in the world— 
weighing about 90 tons. 

1898-1902. July, 1898—October, 1902; about four years, three and a 
half months: During this time made four separate attempts to get 
north, resulting in the rounding of the northern end of Greenland and 
the attainment of the latitude of 83.59° north of the extreme north- 
ern point of Greenland; also the attainment of the latitude of 84.17° 
north of the northern point of Grant Land. All the instruments, rec- 
ords, private papers of the Lady Franklin expedition at Fort Conger 
brought home. 

1905-1906, July, 1905—November, 1906; about seventeen months: 
Highest north, 87° 6’, attained in this journey. 

1908-1909. July, 1908-—September, 1909; about fifteen months: At- 
tainment of the pole. 


SUMMARY. 


Eight voyages, six attempts to reach the pole, and some twelve 
years spent inside the Arctic Circle. 
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EXPLORER COMPELLED TO RAISE FUNDS. 

In connection with all voyages prior to the last one of 1908- 
1909, it has been recklessly charged that Peary profited by the 
result of his labors. It is not altogether surprising that a man 
who writes for magazines or who delivers lectures should be 
paid for it, and there is a mild suspicion that some men with 
brains, literary attainments, scientific or special information, 
actually do take advantage of their opportunities to make a 
living in this way; but in the case of Peary, I am advised that 
all the money he was able to make by lectures, magazine arti- 
cles, and the publication of books—all of which contributed to 
the sum of human knowledge—went into the expenses of his 
expeditions from which he was not released until about three 
years ago. At that time he was still in debt personally to make 
good obligations he had incurred in his venturous undertakings. 
This applies particularly to the case of the Cape York meteor- 
ites, concerning the sale of which there has been some criticism. 
The expense of the three expeditions, resulting in the recovery 
of these meteorites—the largest in the world—is said to have 
been nearly or quite equal to the $40,000 that was received for 
them. Meanwhile the work of exploration, of determining coast 
lines, of making soundings and tidal observations, was going on 
for the credit of the Government of the United States. Through 
his persistency in raising money for these expeditions Peary was 
enabled to make large contributions of material to the domain 
of natural history. He made many soundings in new waters, 
the most important of which was a line of soundings from Cape 
Columbia to the North Pole. All of this work, apart from its 
value to commerce, was distinctly naval work, as had been 
authorized with the Rogers, the Alliance, the Yentic, all under 
the command of naval officers; the ill-fated Jeannette and the 
Wilkes expeditions to the Antarctic. 

Peary’s ability as a commander is thoroughly demonstrated 
by the success of his various expeditions. ‘Twice his ship was 
driven through the ice to the highest point ever reached in the 
Western Hemisphere and to a point higher than any ship has ever 
attained under her own steam. Many other ships attempted 
this same voyage, four of them accomplished part of it and two 
were lost. As to his work being civil and distinct from naval, 
it may be observed that Peary’s bringing of the Roosevelt home 
in the fall of 1906, fighting her way through the heavy arctic 
ice, from Cape Union to Littleton Island and thence down along 
the savage Baffin Land and Labrador coasts, encountering 
storm after storm, with rudder and sternposts torn away, pro- 
pellers crippled, and pumps going constantly, has been charac- 
terized as one of the ablest, most resourceful and courageous 
affairs of its kind in the annals of arctic exploration. Indeed, 
it was the wonder of everyone who saw the ship when it was 
taken out on the dry dock. 

THE EXPEDITION THAT SUCCEEDED. 

But as to the expedition that was successful, the expedition 
of 1908-9, resulting in the discovery of the Pole. In the light 
of the records, divested of all the bitterness and contention 
and wisrepresentation that have been aroused with regard to 


Peary, it would seem that officially there could be no possi}, 
foundation for a refusal to acknowledge the work of ¢};; 
American discoverer. He fitted out this last great expeditio; 
at his own expense and that of his friends, and was the, 
granted leave of absence by the Navy Department, taking wi: 
him instructions which gave him an unqualified official connec. 
tion with the Government and which would seem to leaye » 
excuse for further denying him recognition. 
Here, first of all, are the orders of the Acting Secretary . 

the Navy, approved by the President of the United States: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 2, 1902 

Sir: The unexpired portion of the leave of absence for a period of 
three years granted you in the department’s letter of April 9, 1907, | 
hereby revoked. 

Report by letter to the Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey | 
instruction in making tidal observations along Grant Land and «) 
land shores of the polar seas. 


Respectfully, TrumM4n H. Newserry, 


Acting Secretary. 
Crviz Encineer Ropert E. Peary, 
United States Navy, South Harpswell, Me. 
Tue Waite Hovss, July 6, 190: 
Approved : 


Received July 11, 1908, 5 p. m. 

SANCTIONED BY THE PRESIDENT. 

On the following day the President of the United States in- 
structed the Secretary of Commerce and Labor as to the dutie 
to which Mr. Peary was to be assigned, as follows: 

Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 3, 1908. 


Sir: Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Navy, has been di- 
rected by the Navy Department to report by letter to the Superintenden 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and you are request 
to direct this official to order him to make tidal observations along t\) 
Grant Land and Greenland shore of the polar sea during his project 
cruise in the Roosevelt. 

It is believed that such observations will throw light upon the 
Coast Survey theory of the existence of a considerable land mass in t\, 
unknown area of the Arctic Ocean. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, 
T Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


PEARY ARCTIC CLUB COOPERATES. 


In chronological order I now submit certain telegrams, let- 
ters, orders, and correspondence which clearly show govern- 
mental approval of the work of Civil Engineer Peary in con- 
ducting an expedition toward which it was making no contrilu- 
tion whatever, except the salary of Mr. Peary, and of its official 
appreciation of the reports made and the information concern- 
ing new geographical fields, presented by him. It will be ob- 
served that the Peary Arctic Club, which had helped to finance 
the expedition, figures in this correspondence. The excuse for 
this, if it be necessary to make an excuse, lies in the fact that 
the Government paid nothing toward the expedition and that 
the Peary Arctic Club did. It is therefore quite natural that 
the Peary Arctic Club should expect to share in some of tlie 
information which Peary was to obtain, although it can not be 
denied that Peary followed his instructions; did report to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and that his reports were entirely 
satisfactory. Reference is made particularly to the letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy, under date of October 5, 1909, re- 
questing the Department of Commerce and Labor to forwari to 
the Hydrographic Office— 

The results of the late expedition carried on by Civil Engineer Ro! 
soe United States Navy, under the auspices of the Peary Arcti 

It being stated by the Secretary of the Navy in this letter 
that the Government for many years had— 
issued through the Hieteogeente Office under this department a chart 
of the Arctic Ocean, showing the tracks of search parties and the prog- 
ress of discovery. 

Attention is also called to the letter of the Acting Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, certifying, under 
date of January 15, 1910, that Mr. Peary— 
has submitted to that bureau (Coast and Geodetic Survey) the records 
of the tidal observations made by him in the Arctics by order of l’re> 
dent Roosevelt— 

And that— 
these observations are reported to have been thoroughly made and are 
satisfactory and of great value. 


[Teiegram.] 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT PERKINS, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have information that you may be authorized to give me instruc 
tion concerning tidal observations north coast Grant Land and Green- 
land. Will two or three days’ personal instruction at your office be de 
sirable for my assistants. Kindly wire. BE Puusr 


T. ROOSEVELT, President 
BR. E. P. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


New Yor, July 3, 1908. 











BEPORTED TO SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 7, 1908. 
Srr: I have the honor to state that In response to the directions 
issued to the aT Department, Civil Engineer R. EB. Peary, United 
States Navy, call in rson at the office of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and informed himself fully of the views and requirements of 
that office in regard to tidal observations along the Grant Land and 
Greenland shores of the polar sea, and expr his intention to make 
every effort to collect the desired information. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, Oscar 8. Srravs, 
Secretary. 
The Presipent, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Nore.—Commander Peary called at the Coast Survey Office on June 
18 and on Jaly 8. Mr. McMillan reported and spent that day and the 
morning of July 9 under the instruction of Doctor Harris. 





EAGLE ISLAND, 
South Harpswell, Me., July 12, 1908. 
Sir: In compliance with orders of the Navy Department, copy of 
which I inclose, I ms herewith to report to you for instructions in 
making tidal observations along Grant Land and Greenland shores of 


the polar seas. 
Very respectfully, R. BE. Prary, 
Civil Engineer, United States Navy. 


CHIEF OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 





COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY ADVISED. 


EAGLE ISLAND, 
South Harpswell, Me., July 12, 1908. 


My Dear Mr. TITTMANN: The orders, copy of which I inclose, were 
received by me only last evening, having been sent from Washington to 
South Harpswell, then to New York, then back here in pursuit of me. 

Otherwise, I should have reported to you sooner. 

I am leaving here to-morrow morning, the 13th, for Sydney, and am 
due there Tuesday evening, the 14th. 

If the Roosevelt makes good time going east she will probably reach 
Sydney Tuesday and depart Wednesday. 

This would make mail communication from you impracticable, and I 
beg to suggest that you wire me instructions and follow these with writ- 
ten instructions, which, in the event that I am delayed in leaving 
Sydney, may reach me, or otherwise will be received and held by Mrs. 
Peary. 

With best regards to Mr. Perkins, Doctor Harris, and yourself, I am, 

: Very sincerely, 

R. By Peary. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, July 14, 1908. 
Sin: Your letter of July 12, reporting for instructions in making 
tidal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland sbore of the 
Polar Sea, has been this day duly received. 


Detailed instructions were sent to you by Mr. McMillan on July 9, | 


1908. 
Respectfully, 


Rozgert EB. Peary, , : 
Commander, United States Navy, Commanding _ ‘ 
Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


O. H. TITTMANN, 
Superintendent, 





DETAILED OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SuRVEY, 
Washington, July 9, 1908. 

Sir: In pursuance of the orders of the President, transmitted through 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, you will please have tidal ob- 
servations made along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar 
Sea oa your projected cruise in the Roosevelt. 

The following directions for observing tides in arctic regions will be 
followed, as far as possible, by the observer. 

Make hourly or half hourly readings of the height of the water's sur- 
face above a fixed datum by means of a fixed staff or other form of 
gauge for periods varying from one day to one or more months at a sta- 
tion according to circumstances. 

Refer all servations extending over more than a few days to one 
or more permanent bench marks upon the shore. 

The kind of time should be distinctly specified. Wherever practicable, 
the observations should extend through all twenty-four hours of the day. 

If the observations continue only a day or two, they will be of greater 
value if made near the time of greatest northern or southern decli- 
nation of the moon. 

At or near the following places observations are especially wanted: 

Points as far northward as possible. 

Points as far westward as possible. 

Cape Columbia.¢ 

Cape Sheridan.¢ 


Cape Bryant.¢ 

Cape May. 

Some point on northern coast of Hazen Land. 

Some point as far eastward as possible.* 

Some point near the head of Greely Fiord. 

Sketches of specimen gauges for arctic work and suggestions are given 
in acon memoranda. The sketches are taken from the arctic 
work of , Greely, and Ziegler expeditions. 

Purther directions for observing tides are given in the blank books 
for tidal records and in accompanying menoranda ; the latter are prac- 
tically included in the introduction to the Coast Survey Tide Tables and 
in Chapter I, — No. 9, 1897. 

Respect? y, O. H. TrTtMAnNN, 
Superintendent. 


Ronert B. Peary 
Commander, United States Navy, Commanding 
Steamer Roesevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
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Peary Arctic Ciun, Nort Porar Expepitron, 1908, 
Steamship Roosevelt, July 17, 1908, Sydney, N 
Str: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 14. 
I beg to acknowledge also receipt of your instructions and those of 
the Secretary of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor. 
Very respectfully, 


. 8. 


R. E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, United States Navy. 
Supt. O. H. Titrmann, ; 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


Washington, D. C 
THE EXPEDITION STARTS. 
Peary Arctic CLuB, NorTH PoLar ExpEpiTion, 1908, 


S. 8. Roosevelt, 8—17, 1908, 
Etah, North Greenland, Lat. 78° 18’ N 

Str: I beg to report my arrival here August 11. Leaving Sydney 
July 17, Cape York Bay was reached near midnight of July 31. 

The voyage north across the Gulf of St. Lawrence was favorable, the 
straits of Belle Isle were free of fog, rendering the passage easy, and 
favoring weather was experienced along the Labrador coast, which was 
followed as far as Turnavik Island, latitude 55° 18’ N., with two inter 
mediate stops for whale meat. 

From Turnavik a course was set for Greenland 
twelve hours of heavy weather ensued. After that weather was 
moderate again until midnight of Saturday, the 25th. Following this 
were three days of strong northerly wind and sea, accompanied by rain 
and fog, which rendered the negotiation of Davis Strait somewhat disa 
greeable and arduous. From Holsteinberg the weather was favorable 
again, an energetic southerly wind of some hours’ duration off Turnavik 
materially assisting us on our way. 

Duck Islands were passed just before midnight of July 30, and Mel- 
—— entered in brilliant sunlit weather, with light air from the 
north. 

This weather held to the east side of Cape York Bay, which was 
reached 11.30 p. m., July 31, no ice having been seen on the passage 
across the bay. In fact, no ice has been seen in the entire voyage ex 
cept a narrow string of light, scattered ice off the Labrador coast the 
evening of the 23d. 

Heavy weather and an unusual swell held us here till early Sunday 


and about 


coast, 


the 


morning, when the ship crossed to Cape York, latitude 75°55’ N. Here 
I learned that the Hrik had passed the day before, but was unable to 
get into the settlement. Eskimos and dogs were taken on here and the 


ship’s tanks filled with water from the giacier. We 
to North Star Bay, where I found the Hrik. 

Taking on more Eskimos and dogs here, the 
pany to the northwest end of Northumberland Island, where I boarded 
the Erik to visit the settlements at the head of Inglefield Gulf, while 
the Roosevelt proceeded direct to Etah to overhaul and trim ship for 
the ice. 


then steamed north 


ships steamed in com- 


I rejoined the Roosevelt with the Hrik late August 11, with addi 
tional Eskimos and dogs and some 35 walrus. All dogs were landed on 
an island in Etah Fiord, the Roosevelt was coaled from the Hrik. coa! 


landed for the return trip, and two men landed with supplies for the 
relief of Doctor Cook. 

The season has been an unusually cold and stormy one, with almost 
continuous wind and frequent snow. 

I have on board a good supply of Eskimos, dogs, and walrus meat, 


All on board are well. I expect to steam north some time to-night 
Very respectfully, 
R. E. Peary, United States Navy. 
SUPERINTENDENT UNITED STATES COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 


D 

Similar report sent to honorable Secretary United States Navy. 

HARMONY OF UNDERSTANDING 

Up to this point, Mr. Speaker, it has been impossible to 
discern any lack of formality or courtesy between Mr. 
Peary and his superior officers with regard to his instructions 
or his own desire to comply therewith. What the President 
and the Navy Department wanted Mr. Peary to do is clearly 
stated, and the detailed orders issued by the Superintendent of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, under the instructions from the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, are sufficiently explicit. 
Mr. Peary is not told that he may not acquire information 
over and above his instructions; that he may not make photo- 
graphs; or that he may not take notes for his own personal use; 
or write home to his wife the interesting adventures which are 
evidently in store for him. What the department wanted and 
what they instructed him to do is specifically stated, and no 
where in the correspondence that has been presented or that 
is yet to come is there any suggestion that, so far as his re 
sponsibility to the Government was concerned, he did not live 
up to the spirit and the letter of his instructions. And before 
passing to the records and correspondence which followed the 
announcement of the discovery of the North Pole, may it not 
be fair to observe that those who have criticised Mr. 
Peary might fairly make allowances for that long period of 
service in the polar regions, which enabled him to so adjust the 
details of his undertaking from the study of the fogs and tides 
and the acquisition of the peculiar supplies required for the 
expedition, to the understanding of the Eskimo language and the 
selection of Eskimo dogs, and such traveling paraphernalia as 
would enable him in the last dash to the pole to exist at all, 
let alone to carry the instruments of precision, the sounding 
wire, and other material essential to the pursuit and determi 
nation of exact scientific knowledge? And if credit be gtven 
him for this, and for the long nights and days of vigil, as of 
hardship, may we not assume that he would be possessed of 


Washington, 0. 


as 


since 
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new thoughts and new information wholly useless to the Gov-| “I believe in finishing the first Gazz Wetewe making a bite at 
e 


ernment, and which might yet be wisely and justly applied to | 8°¢on4,” he wrote. “I have, however, felt for some time that the : 
the purpeses ait tie eae Arctie Club ~ to th i +" ouch | 25 nearly or quite ripe for this country to enter the arena of an; 

: y 0 the public through | exploration and endeavor to obtain its share of the honors and 
the magazines? I assume it was Peary’s purpose to collect | tific information yet awaiting the explorer in that region.” 
information over and above the scientific requirements of his ot coe 6 ee ae ee ~ aya 
instructions, and I can not see how it can fairly be charged | pedition, in which, however, he did not intend to take part. 
that, having raised the money for his expedition through the A message recefved at the Arctic Club on September 25 told o! 
Peary Arctic Club and others, he or they can rightfully be | Brit the Rocseselt conv Ser Ene an lcobers of tah, North | 
denied the proceeds of that information, his duties with the | 17 and had reported that the poomnerts of getting far north one 
Government having been duly and faithfully performed. The Erik was repaired at Turnavik Harbor and proceeded south. ~ 

A HOPEFUL FAREWELL On October 9 last, Henry Johnson, an able seaman of the R, 
: a z ete ee arrived in New York from Greenland, bringing the first oral 1 
As showing the spirit that prevailed at the time of Peary’s she npeetes. He rejuened, Sepoues bs a wise ; to his kn 
sone aed en tant eae : rought a letter from Peary to the Arctic Club, telling of the p 
re eas a a - a oe to exist as be-| the ship had made, with photographs and other data. Johnsok 
ween the Government allowing eave-o -absence pay” on the | that the Roosevelt was hit by a hurricane off the coast of Gr 
one hand, and the Peary Arctic Club bearing the expense of | on July 29. It opened the seams of the ship’s bow to such an | 
the expedition upon the other, I introduce the following state- eee Oe eels nee, oe Be practionly oer hy 
ment from the New York Times. It speaks briefly of the diffi- Johnson said, her leaky bow caused apprehension Gmons eee at 
culty Peary had raising his expedition fund—a matter which aot. Fae oe oy ura he ~ on eevee, her comm 
yg . . . . repor at she had le e Roosevelt in g shape. 
ought not to be lost sight of in the present controversy. On August 11 the schooner Jeanie, purchased and equipped for a y 
Here is the article: to meh, esney's base aotien, left st. —— = oundland, y 
i alas ela di : iia ‘ tons of coal and a supply of provisions, under the command of | 
PEARY HAD DECIDED NOT TO TURN BACK—-HE INTENDED TO REMAIN IN . : 
THE POLAR REGIONS TILL HE REACHED HIS GOAL—HIS SHIP a sTANCH | 58@Muel W. Bartlett, who has es unas Peary and several Can 
ONE—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BADR HIM FAREWELL—EARLY Reports | $°Vernment expeditions into the arctic. It was the Jeanic’s int 
INDICATED THAT HE FOUND FAVORABLE CONDITIONS. - a - ae a “ as we + ogg Se it - the Ro 
When Commander Robert B. Peary planned his latest and now suc- CN ee a a ee eee ee the in 


1 oct 
cessful trip in search of the North Pole he announced that he would of the promoters of the relief expedition to bring back D 


remain in the polar regions until the pole had been reached. It was in =e then thought to be lost, if he could be found in the 


this frame of mind that he started out to raise enough money to equip 
the expedition. ‘ wis "i ' , se THE FIRST NEWS IMPARTED. 

He needed $50,000, an ad considerable difficulty in getting it. e ’ " aioe 
put in all the money he had himself, and relied upon popular subscrip- We aw approach the period of Peary’s return. That another 
tion and his friends to furnish the remainder. Zenas Crane, of Dalton, | explorer “ scooped” the world in the announcement of the dis. 
Mass., gave $10,000, and others contributed liberally. HBven when he | covery is well remembered. The pomp and parades following 


lacked half of the necessary amount Peary went ahead characteristically 
to get his ship in order, feeling sure that the money would come. It the surprising arrival of Doctor Cook justified the prophec; 


came, and when it did the explorer was all ready to weigh anchor and | David Harum that we should adhere to the Golden Rule, 


proceed north. “ ae asco t] ' 
The ship, the Roosevelt, which the Peary Arctic Club built for the we should “do it first I shall not dwell upon the fias t 


explorer for his journey north in 1905, was completely overhauled. eventuated. Copenhagen is a wiser but sadder center of scic e, 
New engines and boilers were installed and many changes suggested | and the American fondness for being fooled has again been 
by the ee ex oe os oy oe was | gratified. 

first launched in Bucksport, Me., on March 23, 1 is e designer was . 

William E. Winant, of New York, who worked from Peary’s own sug- Peary did not immediately announce his discovery to the 
gestions. She is 182 feet in length, with a beam of 35.5 feet, a depth | ernment; he first gave it to the world. He was under press 


of 16.3 feet, and a mean draft, with stores, of 17 feet. Her gross | which, perhaps, compelled him to do it. The world demand 
tonnage is 614 and her estimated displacement about 1,500 tons. She : a 
is a three-masted fore-and-aft schooner-rigged steamship. She was news, and there was nothing in his instructions to preven 


built entirely of white oak, with treble frames close together, double | making the announcement. He might have reported direct to 


planked. Her walls are from 24 to 30 inches thick. The keel, 16 ov ment—perhaps it would have been wiser—but who 
inches thick, is reinforced with false keels and keelson. Her heavy the Govern "_ P 


bow is backed by 12 feet of solid deadwood. Her stern, reinforced could keep such a secret? And then again, perhaps he may not 
by iron, had a long overhang, to protect the rudder from the ice, but | have had authority to incur the expense of cabling. At any 
the rudder itself was so arranged that it could be lifted out of the | rate, the Government suffered no loss, nor could the simple 


water when jammed or entangled. . 
This, then, was the formidable ice ship that sailed, thoroughly stocked announcement in advance of the records have been of any valu 


for a three years’ stay in the north, from the foot of East Twenty-|to it. The public wanted the news, whether it came direct 


fourth street on se A 1908, = ——_ — ie’ | man Cotarpine’ from the explorer or by the circuitous route of the depuart- 
to follow their hardy commander to the ends o e earth. Forty ° here 
guests of the Peary Arctic Club escorted the ship as far as City Island, ments ; it was such a story as could not be concealed. But t! 


and it then proceeded to Oyster Bay, where Mr. Peary had arranged | WAS one person to whom Peary did convey the news—the goo 


to bave Preatdent Roosevelt ee the boat. Just before leaving, Com- | wife, who had been his companion upon previous explorations 

mander Peary discusse s journey w e newspaper men. 7 ing was 
“I will not promise anything before I start.” he said, “except that and Re od ——, es Fuels oe ; 

I am going to put into it every bit of energy, moral, mental, and physi- | due to her and family, for they ha Something upon 

cal, that I possess. I feel confident that in any case I shall carry the | enterprise. Hence the following: 

American flag farther north than eyer. Unless the unforeseen happens 

I shall Rant the Stars and Stripes at Se nag a conditions = no PEARY’S MESSAGE TO HIS WIFE. 

worse in the next season than they were during the last voyage I shall 7 io 8 

pepe to aoe. = aS < eter ian saa in ag Commenter Betert B eeu deleted Ae eee — 

fifteen months—that is, in October, . a= pre 0 r f : scovering 

a atay of wee re ome Menth a tat » eye . is tae = North Pole to his wife, who is summering at Dagle Island here, is 
“The attainment o e North an uth poles by American expedi- | follows: 

tions would be worth to this country many times the few L INDIAN HARBOR, VIA CAPE Ray, September 6, 1909. 

expended just for the closer bond, the deeper patriotism, resulting | Mrs. R. BE. Peary, South Harpswell, Me.: 


when every one of the hundred millions of us could say, ‘The Stars lav 4 6 ut ae of have te ee ben Am well ie 
and Stripes float at both ends of the earth’s axis, and the whole earth ye Bgl ~ = —— 
turns about them.’ ”’ Will wire again from Chateau. 


The scientific equipment which Commande: Peary took with him on Bi 


— voyage was said = the oe 2 “¥ _ ts Poe a ous — to In replying, Mrs. Peary sent the following dispatch: 

the polar regions. consisted of a ne instruments needed in ; 1 

meteorological, astronomical, and tidal observations. SourH HAkPswELl, Mz., Sepicmber 6, | 
All the way to Oyster Bay the vessel got un ovation, and when it | To ComMANDER R. DB. Peary, 

reached there President Roosevelt, his wife, and family went on board Steamer Roosevelt, Chateau Bay: 


and inspected it. 
“Well, Peary, good-by, and may you have the best of luck,” said Mud, Sa be, 3 eee eer ee 


President Roosevelt as he gave the explorer’s hand a hearty sp. 
“ Thank you,” responded Peary with ® smile. “I never felt so con- STARS AND STRIPES ON THE POLE. 
fident of success in a hese years as 0 now.” bling 
The President expressed himself as being heartily pleased with But after the first flush of excitement, after the run a he 
everything and everybody about the ship, and shook hands with all the | which precedes the coming of the herd, the expansion of 


crew. Captain Bartlett, shaking hands with the President and bidding | wave that tells of the ship’s approach, or, to be blunt and un/ 
a pe ell, said, “ It’s ninety or nothing; the North Pole or bust this standable, after the modern demand for news had “beat: 


* The Roosevelt, leaving Oyster, Bay. on Jaly 8, gates as oat an Gydney, official sanction, Peary proceeded, when facilities (the wir’ 
ape Breton, without Commander Peary, who travele ere train, | telegraph) were at hand, to promptly notify the Govern1 
after returning to New York to arrange some final details of the trip. lavv. to 
From time to time on his joarney north Peary sent dispatches to | His telegrams to the President, to the Secretary of the Navy, 
the ew. York, Times telling of bis. progress. Writing from Hawkes | the Secretary of State, and their replies thereto, a 
arpor July ie Soe sae, BS See: te the cordial and congratulatory spirit that prevailed. Tire 
“The weather has been very favorable, the ship has behaved well, ca ; 
and the crew and party appear to be of the right material. I have | was no suggestion in the proud messages that flashed | c 
omy ae whale meat here, and, in company with the Brik, we | across the seas to the frozen north that there had been 4)) 
start north to-day.” i r 
In another letter to the Times of the same date the ambitious ex- violation of instructions, any breach of official faith, © 


plorer outlined the plans for the conquest of the South Pole. regret that an awaiting world had been informed of the glor: 











triumph of American pluck. In the interest of truth and justice 
it is fair to recall these messages. In the order of date, and 
remembering the difficulties of transmission then existing, they 
were as follows: 

INDIAN Harvor, September 7, 1909. 


Tart, 
t of the United States of America, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 


Have honor place North Pole your disposal. 


WittraM Hi. 
Presiden 


R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Beverly, Mass., September 8, 1909. 


Commander R. E. Peary, = ce 
United States Navy, North Sydney, Nova Scotia: 
Thanks for your interesting and generous offer. 
actly what I could do with it. : 
achieved after the greatest effort the object of your trip, and I sincerely 
that your observations will contribute substantially to scientific 

You have added luster to the name “American.” 

WILLIAM H. Tart. 


I do not know ex- | 
I congratulate you sincerely on having | 
ac 
hope 
knowledge. 








BaTtLe Harsor, September 10, 1909. 
Honorable SecreTaRy OF Stars, 
state Department, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully report hoisted Stars and Stripes on North Pole April 6, 
and formally took possession that entire region and adjacent for and 
in name of President and the United States America. Record and 
United States flag left in possession. 

Peary, 


Wasuinoron, D. C., September 12, 1909. 
Peary, Battle Harbor: | 
Congratulations on your successful efforts. 
Apg, Acting Secretary of State. 
BATTLE Harpor, September 10, 1909. 
Honorable Secretary UNITED States Navy, 
Nary Department, Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully report my return. Hoisted navy ensign on North Pole 
April 6. 
PEARY. 
WASHINGTON, 
Commander Peary, Battle Harbor: 
Your telegraphic report received. Navy Department extends hearty 
congratulations upon your successful attempt to reach North Pole. 
WINTHROP, Acting. 


D. C., September 9, 1909. 
> 





BaTtLe Harpor, September 10, 1909. 
Supt. 0. H. TiTTMANN, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully report two hundred and thirty days’ tidal observations 
Cape Sheridan, and twenty-eight days’ Cape Columbia, twenty-eight 
days’ Cape Bryant, ten days’ Cape Morris Jesup, fifteen days’ Fort Con- 
ger, simultaneous with Sheridan observations. 

Also soundings Cape Columbia to pole, and Cape Morris Jesup to 84° 
15’ north latitude. 

PEARY. 
CONGRATULATIONS FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 

The spirit of exultation which took possession of the Amer- | 
ican heart was not confined to this country. Foreign nations | 
joined in the acclaim and generously sought to honor the | 
intrepid American. The many messages and cablegrams that 
came rolling in then are worth recalling now. Here are a few | 
of them: 


Ucctg, September 8, 1909. 
Peary, New York: 
International Polar Commission addresses sincerest congratulations 
to their member. 
CAGNI, NORDENSKIOLD, LECOINTE. 





New York, September 9, 1909. 
Commander Prary, Battle Harbor: 

Admiral Sir George Nares cables to you, through the New York 
Times, “ Owing to your well-known arctic veracity all will accept your 
statement that you reached the North Pole. I congratulate you. 
Nares.” 

THe New York Times. 


Lonpon, September 12, 1909. 
Peary, Battle Harbor: 


Delighted to hear of your safe return. Warmest congratuiationa. 
JARWIN, 
President Royal Geographical Society. 


TuRin, September 25, 1909. 


Commander Ropert E. Peary, New York: | 
May I congratulate you on the result of your expedition. Am very | 
glad you have succeeded. A 
BRUZZI. 





On Sarart, Norta or Mount Kenia, 
September 22, 1909. 
Dear Mr. BripemMan, Secretary Peary Arctic Club: 

Your cable has just been brought me by a native runner, here in my 
camp by the Guars Nyero. I am writing to Mrs. Peary and Captain 
Peary; I have no idea where he is. I am inexpressibly rejoiced at his 
wonderful triumph, and proud beyond measure, as an American, that 
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j 
de 


this, one of the greatest feats of the ages, should have been performed 


by a fellow-countryman of ours. It is the 
We are all Captain Peary's debtors—all 
mankind. 

With heartiest congratulations, 


of our generation. 


to civilized 


great 


of 


feat 
té 


neg 
s 


who 


is 


faithfully, yours 
THe Ro« VELT 

The lapse of time has not changed the foreign estimate of this 
American exploit. Theré has been ample opportunity for ma- 
ture deliberation, for a hearing of all the facts, and for an 
abatement of all the excitement incident to the discovery and 
the contentions resulting therefrom, and yet many of the great 
scientific bodies of the world are now anxious to receive in 
person the American citizen who has excited their admiration. 


Sy 





Two letters bearing upon this phase of the question are ap- 
pended : 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL Socrery 
London, January 2 1910 
Commander R. E. Prary, 
The Oaklands, Washington, D. C., United States 

My Dwar Peary: I cabled you yesterday that the council of the 

| society have decided to award you a special gold medal, and a silver 
replica to the medal to Captain Bartlett The medal is awarded to you 
for having been the first man to lead an expedition to the North Dole, 
and for having undertaken such scientific observations as your oppor 
tunities permitted. The silver replica is awarded to Captain Bartlett, 
who accompanied you as far as 8S” north latitude I need hardly say 
with what pleasure it is that | bave conveyed to you this information 
Personally I think it is an honor which you thoroughly dest . fter 
reaching the goal for which you have strived with such perseverance 


and determination for so many years. 


Yours, very truly, J. Scorr Kge.rTir, Secretary 


[Cablegram. ] 


ROME, February 14, 1910 
Commander Prary, 
2019 Columbia road, Washington, D. C.: 

Council Italian Geographical Society awarded you King Humbert 
gold medal on account your long, successful attempts ich North Pole; 
silver medal, Captain Bartlett; please wire if accept invitation lecture 
Kiome, May, after London 

MarQuIS CAPPELLI, President. 
COMPLETING THE RETURNS. 
When at last the means of communication were at hand, the 


true significance of Peary’s exploits was unfolded to the coun- 


try. The unfortunate newspaper contention involving the ques- 
tion of copyright tended, in some measure, to disparage the 
work of the explorer, but returning to the United States, and 


preparing his material so that his instructions might be carried 
out intelligently, he presented his information to his superior 
officers in such form and thoroughness as to evoke their highest 
commendation. <A perusal of the correspondence taken from 
the files of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and which 
is now submitted, will justify a reiteration of the statement 
that no departmental fault was to be found, or has been found, 
with the manner in which Peary complied with his instruction 
On the contrary, in the light of all the notoriety that has come 
to the explorer, it will be observed that whatever quarrel there 


S. 


has been concerning his performance has been in the newspapers 
and magazines, or with the adherents of “ the absent one,’ and 


not in the departments or with the Government whose orders 
he executed. The official correspondence that follows is re- 


_ 


| spectfully submitted to the fair and candid judgment of the 


American people: 


The Peary Arctic Club, “to reach the farthest northern point on the 
Western Hemisphere; to promote and maintain explorations of the 
polar regions.” President, Thomas H. Hubbard; vice-president, 
Zenas Crane. Organized January, 1899 Incorporated April, 1904 
Incorporators: Morris K. Jesup; Henry Parish; Anton ,A. Raven; 
John H. Flagler; Robert E. Peary, civil engineer, United States 


Navy; Herbert L. Bridgman, 
Union Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


secretary and treasurer Standard 
New Yor«, July 9, 1999. 

Str: In reply to your inquiry, mail for Commander Peary should be 

addressed to St. Johns, Newfoundland, care of Capt. Samuel W. Bartlett 


who, in command of the power schooner Jeanie, now expects to leave that 


} 


port for the north on the 25th instant. I judge this a more speedy and 
certain method than myself to receive and forward, involving unneces 
sary delay here. 
Very truly, yours, H. L. BrRipGMAn. 
O. H. TITTMANN, Esqa., 
Superintendent Department of Commerce and Labor 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 
INTEREST OF THE COAST SURVEY. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LaApor, 
COAST AND GEODETIC Survey, 
Washington, September 30, 1909. 
Commander R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy, Care Peary Arctic Club, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Numerous statements having appeared in the press re 


ferring to a report from you to this bureau, some of which have been 
attributed to you personally, suggest the possibility that a preliminary 
report may have been sent which has failed to reach this office. (See 
copy of telegram.) Will you please inform me of the facts in the case. 

Congratulating you most heartily upon your splendid accomplish- 
ment, I am, 

Very respectfully, F. W. Perkins, 
Acting Superintendent. 





16 


[Telegram.] 
; Sourn HagPpsweEt1L, Mz., October 7, 1909. 
"ERKINS 


Acting Chief United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. O.: 
No report as yet except preliminary telegraphic one. Shall forward 
original tidal records and profile of soundings Columbia to Pole shortly. 
Peary. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast AND GropgTic SuRvzEyY, 
Washington, October 7, 1909. 
Commander R. E. Prary, 


United States Navy, South Harpswell, Me. 

Dear Sir: I beg to thank you for your telegram of this date. Both 
your determinations of tides and depths will be of greatest use in the 
discussion of the currents in that region and will be highly prized. 

Very truly, yours, 
F. W. PERKINS, 


Acting Superintendent. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT OBTAINS DATA. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October &, 1909. 


Sir: The Government has for many years issved through the Hydro- 
graphic Office under this department a chart of the Arctic Ocean, show- 
ing the tracks of search parties and the progress of discovery. 

2. The results of former expeditions toward the North Pole have been 
committed to the Hydrographic Office and incorporated into the official 
chart. It is, therefore, requested that the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
furnish for this purpose the results of the late expenditions carried on 
by Civil Engineer R. B. Peary, United States Navy, under the auspices 
of the Peary Arctic Club. 

Very respectfully, G. v. L. MEYER. 

The honorable the Secretary or COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 8, 1909. 

Str: In reply to your letter of October 5, 1909, I have the honor to 
state that the Coast and Goedetic Survey will furnish for the use of the 
Navy Department at the earliest practicable date such portions of the 
results of the late expedition carried on by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy, as he may furnish that bureau. No results have 
as yet been received. 

Respectfully, Ormssy McHare, 
Acting Secretary. 
The honorable the SecrReETARY OF THE Navy. 


APPLYING RESULTS TO PUBLIC USE. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast AND Gropetic Survey, 
Washington, October 30, 1909. 


Str: I tInclose a photograph of the profile of soundings taken by the 
Peary expedition upon the recent dash to the pole, together with a 
copy of a letter just received from Commander Peary in regard to other 
soundings, which will be of value to you in the preparation of the 
chart of the polar region, to which you referred by ‘phone some days 
since. 

The suggestion that Professor McMillan be called to Washington to 
assist in working up the notes is a good one, but there is no appropria- 
tion available in the Coast Survey which could be applied to this pur- 
pose. Yours possibly has greater ficxibility. 

When the profile of soundings, which is inclosed, was sent to me, It 
was with the understanding that it was to be kept strictly private for 
the present, but from Commander Peary’s letter of the 29th I gather 
that he has no objection to their being sent to you, but I presume, with 
the understanding, that they are not to be given to the press. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
F, W. Perkins. 

The CHIEF OF THE HypDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


(Telegram. ] 


PORTLAND, Mz., October 18, 1909. 
Supt. F. W. Perkins, é 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.: 


Tidal and meteorological records and profile of soundings leaving 
Portland to-day by express. 


PEaRY. 


-—— 


Soundings from Cape Columbia to pole—Peary Arctic Clud polar ezpe- 
dition, 1908-9. 
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. EB. Peary, United States Navy. 


MarcH 16, 1910, 
I hereby certify that this is a true copy of the original. 


[span] ANDREW BralID, 
Assistant in Charge of Office. 


OCcroner 18, 1909. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


EXPRESSING THE TIDAL RECORDS. 
EaG te Istanp, SourH HARPSWELL, Mr 
October 13, 
Sre: Referring to my telegram, I am sending you by express ¢ 
records of the Peary Arctic Club’s recent North Polar Expedition 
Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, som 
chronometer comparisons, particularly of the Cape Bryant obsery, 
are missing. 
These comparisons are undoubtedly among Professor Marvin 
vate papers, and if so, will be obtained from his relatives later 
Prof. Donald B. McMillan took many of the observations ; 
familiar with them all, and can come to Washington to see , 
time you may consider it advisable. ” 
I am writing him now to communicate with you at once and ¢ 
you posted as to his address. 
I am also sending you profile of soundings from Cape Colum 
within 5 miles of the pole. 
If such request is permissible, I will respectfully request that ¢ 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present 
With best regards, I am, 
Very respectfully, R. E. Prary, 
United States No 


Acting Superintendent F. W. PErktins, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. 0. 


PEARY’S NOTES ON SOUNDINGS. 


The sounding equipment of the expedition consisted of two r 
specially made piano wire of 1,000 fathoms each and three ; 
mately 20-pound leads, with clam-shell device for grasping sa: 
the bottom. These reels were arranged to be fitted quickly to 
standers of a sledge when making a sounding and had handles f 
ing in the wire and lead. 

One of these reels and leads were carried by Bartlett wit! 
vance party, and the other reel and two leads by the main p 

Portions of the wire and the two leads were lost at various t 
hauling up, owing, probably to kinks in the wire. 

When the sounding at 85° 33’ was made 700 fathoms only \ 
of the sounding wire of the main party, and Bartlett, with th 
thousand fathoms, was in advance and inaccessible. 

In hauling up the wire from this sounding it parted again, and 
200 fathoms, together with two pickax heads and a steel sledg 
which had been used to carry it down, were lost. 

When Marvin turned back the Captain’s 1,000 fathoms and t 
maining 500 fathoms of the other ree] were combined. 

When Bartlett made the sounding at 87° 15’ I gave him ex; 
structions to use the utmost caution in regard to the wir 
not to lose any more of it, as I wanted it all for a soundi 
pole, should I succeed in getting there. 

Acting upon these instructions, Bartlett ran out 1,260 fat! 
then stopped on account of a small kink in the wire, which h 
would part when the wire was hauled up. 

When I made my sounding about 5 miles from the pole the \ 
paces as had been feared, and the last lead and nearly al! of t! 
was lost. 

The above facts are noted to explain the irregularity of th: 
ings which did not get bottom. 

The sounding of 310 fathoms at 85° 23’ naturally impress: 
once as surprising, and when Marvin reported the result to m 
diately after taking the sounding, I at once asked him if he \ 
that he had the bottom, and he replied that he was, as the fact 
pronounced shoaling from 825 fathoms to 310 impressed him at 
and he made sure that his depth was correct. 

Again, when the sone of 700 fathoms and no bottom was : 
about 10 miles farther north, we both spoke of the peculiar fact o! 
outlying ridge with deeper channel intervening between it and th: 
— sheif, and Marvin again said that he was sure of his 310 
reading. 

Had it not been for the loss of the last lead and practical); 
the wire while making the soundings at the pole, I should, « 
turn, have interpolated other soundings. 

The profile indicates that a line of 5-mile interval soundincs { 
Cape Columbia to the eighty-sixth parallel might develop a part 
interesting profile of the bottom of the Arctic Ocean. 

R. B. Peary, United States N 

Ocroner 18, 1909. 


TIDAL DIVISION AT WORK. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LApor, 
Coast AND GEODETIC SuRVBY, 
Washington, October 21, | 
Commander R. E. Prary, 
United States Navy, Eagle Island, South Harpswell, Me 

Sm: Your telegram and letter of the 18th, in regard to t! 
records, were duly received; and yesterday the tidal recoris, t! 
oa photographs, and photo films, and the two reports of | 

and 9, by Mr. McMillan, were received by express. Late: 
Nichols called and handed me the tracing of the profile of the sou: 
from Cape Columbia to the pole, for all of which I beg to thank 

The tidal records will be turned over to the tidal division at « 
discussion, and I shall be happy to furnish you with the results | 
form as you may desire for publication with the account of yo 
dition, which I presume you will publish later. 

The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department has asked for ' 
soundings, which I shall send to them as soon as I shall have 
the data for determining their positions. 

I note what you say about giving publicity to the profile and 
plete set of soundings, and beg to assure you that they will 
made public at present. 

Very respectfully, yours, FP. W. Peerxins 
Acting Superintcn 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE INTERESTED. 
EaGuie Istanp, Souru HarPswett, Mr., 


Mr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your favor of October 21, I desire to « 
my sincere appreciation of your kind offer to furnish me the re 
the discussion of the expedition’s tidal records. 

I shall be very glad to receive the same when ready. 


October 28, 19° 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. id 
eee ae 
to the profile of soundings delivered to you by ate: | The meteorological records submitted to this off consist of thermo- 
nF which you inform me the Hydrographic Office of the Navy | grams covering shout 180 days, and bai \ g about 260 days. 
ner artment desires, will say that these soundings were made on the Respectfully, yours, 
pe ridian of Cape Columbia, and platting on that meridian at the lati- R. A. Harris. 
tudes which . om are noted in the table on the profile sheet, will Nore.—Mr. Harris, whose report is above presented, is the tidal ex- 
their position. pert of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to whom the records of Com- 
ornere are quite a number of other soundings made on this expedl- | mander Peary had been referred for scrutiny and examination. 
tion and the previous one along the north coast of Grant Land as far CEsVe-CU-aEENCS Pat 
west as the oeaocus meridian (Cape Fanshawe Martin), also in 7 Bhs — — : 
Kennedy and Robeson channels and Kane basin, also off Cape Alex- In addition to this official correspondence. Mr. Speaker, I 
ander and from Cape Morris Jesup, the northern extremity of Green- | submit the following letter and inclosure from the Secretary of 
nee the Hydrographic Office contemplates adding these soundings to | the Navy. In the Secretary's letter to me it will be observed 
chart No. 2142, or thinks of apes a new edition of that chart, it | that the lump sum paid to Civil Engineer Peary during leave, 
would seem desirable to have all of these soundings as well as the work | while engaged in exploration work, was $38,148.36. This sum, 


ef the previous expedition, defining the shore line from Aldrich's 
farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and the reconnaissance of the pres- 
ent expedition of Clements Markham Inlet just west of Cape Hecla 


added to the chart. 
May I respectfully suggest that you take this matter up with the 
Hydrographic Office and, the work indicated above seems desirable, 
see if some arrangement can be made for the compensation and ex- 
penses of Prof. Donald B. McMillan, who is familiar with much of this 
work, so that he may come to Washington with the notes of the sound- 
ings and assist in platting the work? 

Professor McMillan is now engaged in getting the soundings samples 
in shape to send a set to your office for such examination as you may 
esire. 
: Unfortunately, the samples of soundings on the northern journey be- 
yond the sou ing of 110 fathoms were lost with Professor Marvin. 
The others may yield interesting results under the microscope. 

Very sincerely, 


R. E. Peary, United States Navy. 





PEARY DETACHED—SPECIAL DUTY PERFORMED. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 15, 1910. 
Str: The Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey advised me 
that Commander R. B. Peary, United States Navy, has submitted to 
that bureau the records of the tidal observations made by him in the 
Arctic by order of President Roosevelt. These observations are reported 
to have been thoroughly made and are satisfactory and of great value. 
They are now being reduced and discussed by the tidal expert of the 
Coast pase 
In view of the fact that Commander Peary has performed the special 
duty for which he was attached to this department, I have the honor to 
suggest that he can be detached without detriment to the surfey. 
Respectfully, 
Bens. S. Caste, 
Acting Sccretary. 


The bonorable the Secretary or Tue Navy. 





EXPERT FINDING UPON RECORDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, March 16, 1910. 
Mr. 0. H. TrTTMANN, 
Superintendent Coast and Geodetic Survey, Office. 

Str: I have the honor to report that the tidal records obtained by 
Commander R. B. Peary during his latest arctic expedition consist of 
practically unbroken series of hourly readings of the height of the tide, 


given in bulk, looks formidable, but it is in fact less than was 
raised by Commander Peary and his friends for some of the 
eight expeditions, and if apportioned amongst the years that 
he was actually engaged in exploration work, while on leave, 
would amount to slightly more than $2,000 per annum, or about 
the pay of a lieutenant, junior grade, in the navy: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICR OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 14, 1910. 

My Drar ConcressMAN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 9th instant, asking certain information in regard 
to the record of Civil Engineer Robert BE. Peary, United States Navy, 
and requesting the views of this department upon joint resolution No. 
144, “authorizing the promotion of Civil Engineer Robert B. Peary to 
the grade of rear-admiral in the Corps of Civil Engineers of the Navy, 
and the eeeeen of a vote of thanks to him by Congress.” 

In reply thereto I have to inform you that Robert BE. Peary entered 
the naval service of the United States, as a civil engineer, on October 
26, 1881, and has served continuously since that date. 

During his service in the navy, Civil Engineer Peary, at different 
times, has been granted leave of absence as follows: 

1886, April 6: Leave, eight months. 

1887, October 31: Leave, twelve months. 

1891, February 24: Leave, eighteen months. 

1892, November 21: Leave, three years. 

1896, May 2: Leave, six months. 

1897, May 25: Leave, five years and six months. 

1903, September 9: Leave, three years. 


1907, April 9: Leave, three years. (Under date of July 2, 1908, the 


| unexpired portion of this item of leave was revoked and Civil Engineer 


taken day and night, at the following places and between the dates | 














specified : 
| tength 
Station. Period of observation. | of 
| record, 
| Days. 
Cape Sheridan........ November *2, 1908, to June 30, 1909 (total loss | 231 
of record, 31 hours). i 
Cape Columbia ....... | November 16, 1908, to December 14, 1908........ 29 
Cape Bryant.......... January 16, 1909, to February 13, 1909__........ 28 
Fort Conger -......... | June 10, 1909, to June 25, 1909 (total loss of 10 


record, 5 hours). 





The observations were taken day and night, and besides the regular 
hourly readings, numerous additional readings were ;;enerally taken 
near the times of the high and the low waters. 

From the records themselves and from plottings cunstructed from 
them, it appears that the observations were taken with great care and 
thoroughness. 

fhe principal results from these records have been already obtained 
and are on file in this office. 

In order to show the full geographical value of the results, it will 

ne to consider them in connection with all other tidal results 
relating to the Arctie Ocean. This work is now under way. 

Commander Peary’s observations leave little to be desired In regard 
to tidal observations between —- Morris Jesup and Cape Columbia; 
but there are long stretches of the Arctic coast where nothing is 
available. This is especially tru2 of the Russian coast and the western 
and northern portions of the arctic archipelago. However, we have 
recently received some tidal information from the Russian hydro- 
graphic office, with the promise of more, which will pertain to regions 
where no knowledge of the tides has heretofore beep available. 

The results obtained from Commander Peary's records show that the 


tides the northern coasts of Grant Land and Greenland are quite 
different many respects from what had been heretofore supposed. 
Por e, his records prove that the tide occurs three hours earlier 
at —— umbia than at Cape Sheridan, and not later, as had been 


an assumed. 
As already intimated, the full significance of these observations in 
Tespect to arctic geography can not be seen at this time. 


| of the Sth instant, 


Peary ordered to report to the Coast and Geodetic Survey for duty in 
making tidal observations in Grant Land and Greenland.) 

While on leave, as given above, Civil Engineer Peary was paid the 
sum of $38,148.36. 

For the six months from May 5, 1896, to November # 1896 (fifth 
item in statement on previous page), with the exception of two days 
of duty, October 25 and 26, 1896, Civil Engineer Peary was on leave 
without pay. 

The views of the department in regard to H. R. bill 19971, providing 
for the advancement of Civil Engineer Peary, are contained in a letter 
dated February 10, 1910, addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, a copy of which in- 
closed herewith for your information. 

Faithfully, yours, 


is 


G. v. L. MEYER, 
Secretary of the 


Navy. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moors, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ATTITUDE OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1910 
My Dear ConcressMaAN: The receipt is acknowledged of your let 
inclosing a bill (H. R. 19971) “ providing for 
appointment of Commander Robert E. Peary a re admiral in 
navy as an additional number in grade, and placing hi 
retired list,” and requesting for the committee the view 
mendations of the department thereon. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that Robert 
entered the naval service of the United States as a civil 
October 26, 1881, and has been an officer of the navy 
since that date, performing the duties required of a civil en 
orders from the Navy Department, except when on | é 

During his service In the navy, Civil Engineer Peary has 
leave of absence abroad as follows: 

1886, April 6: Leave abroad, eight months 

1887, October 31: Leave abroad, twelve mon 

1891, February 24: Leave abroad, eighteen m« 
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1892, November 21: Leave abroad, tii: yé 

1896, May 2: Leave abroad, six months 

1897, May 25: Leave abroad, five months. 

1903, September 9: Leave abroad, three years 

1907, April 9: Leave abroad, three 

The unexpired portion of this last leave 
and Civil Engineer Peary was ordered 
Geodetic Survey for duty in making tidal 
anc Greenland. 

It would appear that the bill in question is frame 
of yowarsing Civil Engineer Peary for having reac 
} and while having successfully accomplished this 
| most commendable and reflects great credit not 
also upon the entire Nation, his various exploring « 
be regarded as having been conducted for a strict mili 
purpose, and for this reason it seems inappropriate to confer upon him 
a title for which his previous education, training, and service have not 
fitted him. 

It is therefore recommended that In the title 
fourth line thereof the word “ commander” be changed to “ civil en 
neer,” the latter being Mr. Peary'’s correct official designation, and. 
further, that instead of appointing him a rear-admiral and placing him 
upon the retired list as such, that he be retired as a civil h 
the rank of rear-admiral, and with the highest retired it 
grade under existing law. 

Faithfully, yours, 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES OF TIDAL OBSERVATIONS. 


I also offer the following letter from the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, showing that the Super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey received from Mr. | 
Peary, October 18, 1909, 21 volumes of tidal observations, with 
certain other data, the result of which had not yet been com- 
pleted “ owing to more pressing duties.” 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 12, 1910. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moorr, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In reply to your letter to the Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the 11th instant, I beg leave to inform you that in 
conformity with the letter of the President, dated July 3, 1908, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and orders of the 
Navy Department dated July 2, 1908, Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy, reported by letter to the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for the purpose of making tidal observa- 
tions along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the polar sea. 

Detailed instructions as to the manner of making these observations 
were issued by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey under date of 
July 9, 1908. 

Under date of October 18, 1909, Mr. Peary transmitted to the Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey 21 volumes of tidal observations and 
— . profile of soundings from Cape Columbia to within 5 miles of 

1e po e. 

A reduction of the tidal observations has been in progress for some 
time, but owing to more pressing duties the final discussion of these 
results has not yet been completed. 

Under date of October 31, 1909, a copy of the profile of soundings 
was forwarded to the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department for 
utilization in the publication of their chart of the polar ocean. In 
answer, therefore, to the question whether his reports have been 
available for public use in the publication of data and in the dissemina- 
tion of information respecting the arctic seas, I beg leave to say that 


| records and report on them to the board. 





the records have been treated in the customary manner. 
Respectfully, 


CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. 
CONGRESS SHOULD SETTLE THE CONTROVERSY. 


Thus, it would appear that neither the Department of the 
Navy nor the Department of Commerce and Labor, to which 
the work of Mr. Peary was reported, has any doubt of the 
success or the value of his achievement. Enough of the great 
newspapers, however, refuse to treat the discoverer sericusly, 
as to prolong the doubt which still remains in the minds of 
those critics who failed to appreciate the propriety of honoring 
an American in his own country. For this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
it would seem a gracious thing for Congress to settle the con- 
troversy upon the reports of the departments alone. If we 
fail to do this, it would reflect not only upon the authenticity 
of the departmental reports and records, but upon the findings 
of the scientific world. 

It has been suggested, with more of cynicism, I trust, than of 
seriousness, that Mr. Peary should submit his proofs to the 
University of Copenhagen. With the above correspondence be- 
fore us, would any sane American, disregarding the red tape of 
American departmental routine, admit the incompetency of 
American scientists to determine a question of this consequence? 
It is charged that Mr. Peary, having complied with his instruc- 
tions from the Government, has refused to submit his proofs to 
Congress; that having made contracts for the publication of 
certain literary material not required by his instructions he is 
seeking a selfish purpose, and is unworthy of belief; some Edi- 
son, perchance, who, having discovered a secret of electricity, 
declines to lose the advantage of his twénty-three years of toil 
and experience, of his hardship and trouble, and yield up his all 
to those who would rob him of his just reward! In this emer- 
gency may it not fairly be asked whether we do not belittle 
ourselves in the eyes of the world when we admit the discovery, 
accept the geographical, commercial, and naval results that ac- 
crue from it, and yet deny the discoverer, because, perchance, 
he seeks retirement, and the right in retirement to provide for 
old age an equivalent for the losses and the sacrifices of twenty- 
three years’ extraordinary service? 

The injustice of it all and the smallness of it all, Mr. Speaker, 
have appealed to me, and it has seemed to me that if Con- 
gress could not advance an American who had attained a 
world’s place in history, an advancement from a civil station to 
one of higher rank in the Department of the Navy, it might at 
least do him the simple honor of acknowledging his achieve- 
ments, 

AMERICAN SCIENTISTS AFFECTED. 
* In a joint resolution, which is now before the Naval Affairs 
Committee, I have asked that Congress admit that this per- 
sistent and self-sacrificing American won the race against the 
greatest explorers of other nations; I have asked it not only 
for his sake and the patriotic impulses it involves, but for the 
sake of scientific America, which through its National Geo- 
graphic Society has staked its reputation upon the work of the 
man. To discredit Robert E. Peary, after all his years of en- 
deavor, will not dignify this Congress nor the people of this 


country in the eyes of the world, but it must necessar 
credit American scientists who have put the stamp of 
approval upon his labors. Can we afford to do it? In ord. + 
show that the scientific judgment of those who have ex: 
Peary’s work does not differ, but wholly accords with ; 
ficial and departmental estimate of it, I submit the fo! 
report of a meeting of the National Geographic Society 
United States, a society made up of the leading scien: 

this country, who came together October 20, 1909, to « 
Peary’s remarkable exploit: 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S INVESTIGATION. 


At a meeting of the board of managers of the National G: 
Society, Wednesday ———) October 20, the records and obser 
and proof of Commander Robert EB. Peary that he reached 
April 6, 1909, were submitted to the society. 

The records and observations were immediately referred to ¢) 
mittee on research, with the direction that the chairman appoint 
committee of experts, of which he shall be a member, to exan 
Mr. Henry Gannett 
man of the committee on research, immediatel we as t 
members of the committee Rear-Admiral Colby M. Chester, United s 
Navy, and O, H. Tittmann, Superintendent of the United States « 
and Geodetic Survey. 

This committee of the society will personally examine the no: 
and original observations made by Commander Peary in his 1 
the pole and see all the papers as brought back from the field 
committee will report to the rd the result of its findings at a 
meeting of the board to be called for that purpose. 

This action of the society was taken in accordance with the 
of the society, which provide that “‘the committee on resear ll 
be charged with the consideration of all matters of scientific anid tecp- 
nical geography, including exploration, which may be. brought 
the society, or which may originate in the committee, and sha 
thereon to the board of ane with recommendations for act 

At a meeting on October the board of managers stated | 
National Geographic Society could accept the personal state: 
neither Commander Peary nor Doctor Cook that the pole h 
reached, without investigation by its committee on research 
scientific body acceptable to it. 

At the same meeting Commander Peary and Doctor Cook wer 
speedily to submit their observations to a competent scientific « 
sion in the United States. 

At a later mone the board joined in a request from the America 
Museum of Natural History, New York, and the American Geog: 
Society to President Ira Remsen that he, as the president 
National Academy of Sciences, appoint a commission to pass upon 
records of Commander Peary and Doctor Cook. This plan for a: 
examination failed, as Doctor Remsen stated that he would not 
to appoint said commission unless authorized by his council, 
meets late in November, and unless also requested to do so by 
Commander Peary and Doctor Cook. 

Commander Peary was willing to abide by such a commissi: bu 
Doctor Cook stated that his observations would go first to the University 
of Copenhagen. In view of the fact that Commander Peary had ber 
waiting since his return to submit his records to a scientific « g- 
sion in the United States, the National Geographic Society believed it 
should receive his papers now in order that his claim of having rea 
the pole may be passed upon without further delay. 

The society is ready to make a similar examination of Doctor Cook’ 
original observations and field notes, but as he promised to send them 
to the University of Copenhagen, and the society will not have an op- 

rtunity of seeing them for probably some months, it did not seer 
Pair to defer action on Commander Peary’s observations until |) r 
Cook's papers were received by the society. The only question now t 
be decided by the society is whether or not Commander Peary rea 
the pole on April 6, 1909. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, chairman of the committee which wil! 
on Commander Peary’s observations, has been chief geographer 
United States Geological Survey since 1882; he is the aut 
“Manual of Topographic Surveying,” “ Statistical Atlases 
Tenth and Eleventh Censuses,” “ Dictionary of Altitudes,” “ \ 
Declination in the United States,” Stanford's “ Compendium « 
raphy,” and of many government reports. Mr. Gannett is vic 
dent of the National Geographic Society, and was one of the { 
of the society in 1888. 

Rear-Admiral Colby M. Chester, United States Navy, was gra: 
from the United States Naval Academy in 1863. He has held 
cally every important command under the Navy Department, i: 
Ss of the United States Naval Observatory, comm: 
chief Atlantic Squadron, Superintendent of the United States \ 
Academy, Chief of Hydrographic Division, United States Na\ 
miral Chester has been known for many-»years as one of the best 
most particular navigators in the service. 

Oo. H. Tittmann has been Superintendent of the United States © 
and Geodetic Survey since 1 He is the member for the [ nits 
States of the Alaskan Boundary Commission, and was one 
founders of the National Geographic Society. 

Board of managers: Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of t!\ 
i: Cc. M. Chester, rear-admiral United States Navy, forme: 
ntendent United States Naval Observatory; F. V. Coville, botinis 
United States Department of Agriculture; Rudolph Kauffman, ''' 
ing editor, the Evening Star; T. L. Macdonald, M. D.;, Willis L. \! 
Chief United States Weather Bureau; 8S. N. D. North, formerly ( 
United States Bureau of Census; O. P. Austin, Chief United  s(1\ 
Bureau of Statistics; Charles J. Bell, president American Securi' 
Trust Company; T. C. Chamberlin, professor of geology, Univers'' 
Chicago ; George Davidson, professor of geography, University 0! | 
fornia; John Joy Edson, president Washington Loan and Trusi | 
pany; David Fairchild, in charge of agricultural explorations, |! t- 
ment of Agriculture; A. J. Henry, professor of meteorology, | 1''°d 
States Weather Bureau; A. W. Greely, arctic explorer, major 2011's! 
United States Army; Henry Gannett, geographer of Conservation (0m 
mission ; J. Howard Gore, professor of mathematics, The George \\0sh- 
ington University; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor of National Geozrapiic 
Magazine ; George Otis Smith, Director of United States Geologic: 
vey; O. H. Tittmann, Superintendent of United {tates Coast and (:°0- 
detic Survey; and John M. Wilson, brigadier-general United ‘tes 
Army, formerly Chief of rs. 


et 


lor. 
sur- 
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GCIRESIO“S ATTERT DISCOVERY. | been either envious or unkind enough to overlook the : 

In due course, Mr. Speaker, the board of managers of the ment of our own distinguished American « rer Peary: 
National Geographic Society, at a meeting held at Hubbard | . Since 1832 recognition of explorers by the B ove! nt has 
. ’ . ° | a mor » rec’ e ation of i RR 
Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C., November 4, 1909, received | ~n-hy SA ———— ee eee ciety, 
the following report: | Prior to 1832, also received one of the two a: i f this 

"lety—the ‘ou T's nedal or he *atr i I ; . 

The subcommittee to which was referred the task of examining the | en ‘cal — i = 4 — ce er i 
records of Commander Peary in evidence of his having reached the | polar explorers in the manner in which it pr . 
North Pole beg to report that they have completed their task. | mander ois in May of this year. ‘ . a : 

Commander Peary has submitted to this subcommittee his original | yrepared and will be struck off to ue 
journal and records of observations, together with all his instruments | \.:+h Pole by Peary, which will . 1 May 4 7 
and epgeratee and certain of the most important of the scientific re- three other oc asions hea the R yyal Geographical Society 
sults of his expedition. These have been carefully examined by your special medal—to Stanley in 1890, for rescuing Emin Pas! 
subcommittee, and they are snenimousty of the auton that Com- | his crossing of Africa and to N insen in 18% i, for i S polar ¢ 
mander Peary reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. tion and to Shar kleton for south polar explorations rhe to 

rhey also feel warranted in stating that the organization, planning. Abe ~ Sealine senda anil li erent ellie ateatond 

a ‘nS, | sons who have received the medals of the Royal Geographical 8S 

and management of the expedition, its complete success, and its scien- since 1832 includes all the great explorers of Africa, South Am 

tific results reflect the a credit on the ability of Commander | australia. and the polar regions; but not even Livingstone, nor any 

Robert E. Peary and render him worthy of the highest honors that the | the pioneer explorers ef Africa or of Australia, both of which « i 
National Geographic Society can bestow upon him. nents have been opened up within this period, were honored in the 
Henry GANNETT. way the Royal Geographical Society proposes to recog Peary In 
C. M. CHESTER. other words, only three feats of exploration during past eighty 
QO. H, TirvTMann. years are held by the Royal Geographical Society as comparable with 
he discovery of t e—Stanley's crossing of Africa and Nansen’s am 

The foregoing report was unanimously approved. adhe eee a ioraietasoen ae a ; _— ; 

ies oe this action the following resolutions were unani- Furthermore, the Royal Geographical Society places Pe head of 
mously adopted : either Stanley or Nansen or Shackleton. Its gold meda Stanley 

“Whereas Commander Robert E. Peary has reached the North Pole, | 1399 was 3 Sodiens eter: its adie to Nansen 7 18! 
the goal sought for centuries; and . ; | diameter: its medal to Shackleton (1909) 3 inches in dian . t its 

“ Whereas this is the greatest geographical achievement that this | medal to Peary will be 4 inches diameter By the size of the medal the 
society cam have opportunity to honor: Therefore | society carefully expresses the relative importance of the three ac! 

“ Resolved, That a special medal be awarded to Commander Peary.” | ments. 

CONGRATULATIONS FROM ROOSEVELT. FURTHER DELAY IS CRUELTY. 
The following telegrams are interesting in this connection: This does not look as if the exploit of Peary was underestl! 
DecempBer 9, 1909. mated in foreign lands. It manifests no disposition that we 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Nairobi, British East Africa: 
National Geographic Society December 15 awards medal Peary for 
discovery of pole. Will appreciate message of congratulation from you. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


should send our records to Copenhagen, or that we should go 
behind our own American scientists. But it is still contended 
by some of the discontented and perturbed minds amongst our 
| 90,000,000 people that the report to the National Geographic So- 
ciety was prejudiced; that Peary since his return has failed to 
Narros1, December 11, 1909. support the relatives of his crew; that his exploit was impos- 

NaTIoNaL GuoGRAPHIC SocteTY, Washington: sible, and so forth. Are these excuses for delaying action by 
Extremely pleased. Desire through you to extend heartiest congratu- Congress tenable? Are we, by delay, to gratify the personal 
lations Peary on his great feat which you have thus recognized. | grievances of Peary’s opponents and thereby countenance that 


RoSs EVELT. ‘ ] 
cruelty of man to man which Robert Burns, beloved victim of 


| an ungrateful people, truthfully observed: 





HONORS TO FOREIGN EXPLORERS. 


The difference between the report of the National Geographic | Makes countless thousands mourn? 
Society with its modest contribution of a “special medal” to I trust we shall not so stultify our national honor. 


Mr. Peary and that which would have actuated foreign govern- 
ments is, that whereas a voluntary scientific body in the United . : : ess —— ' 
States might applaud an American citizen who had accom- Referring to the me cocugped by cua - a. a on _— 
plished some extraordinary thing, foreign governments, notably the pole, Mr. Guibert ~ eat gener. een ee ee ee 
that of Great Britain, would have taken official recognition of | N2tional Geographic Society, says: a eal <i 

the act, and while supporting it from the beginning would have | gp ey ot ee recent tee ty Peary on bie Inst northern wedes 
rewarded the hero so that his declining years might have been | journey, I have gone to some trouble to obtain correct figures from the 
honorable and free from the criticism and the malice that some- 


TIME RECORDS ON DASH TO POLE 





narrative of Peary'’s last and previous expedition 











i ° » 7 7" Anyone who cares to take the time and trouble can verify these 
times follow proven heroes in our own country. And in this ann ae ee pe A AY ; 
connection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a few observations | Peary’s average distance per march from Cape Columbia to where 
with regard to the treatment accorded to explorers of foreign | Bartlett turned back was 12.8 miles. Had it not been for the n 
lands: wind two days, setting them back, this average would ive been 
. miles. Between two observations taken by Marvin the averag 
Alexander Mackenzie, for discovering the Mackenzie River, 1789, | three marches was 169 miles. ne eral . ue marches were <0 } ; 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean, and for arctic and subarctic explorations, | _ 418 average, from the time Bartlett left him, to the pole was 26 
1790-1801, was knighted by Great Britain in 1892 at the age of 47. miles. His average Oo ee eh , amt 
William Edward Parry won the prize of £5,000 ($20,000) offered by For comparison a ae aoors ' 
Parliament for the first commander to take a ship across longitude 110° ages are not = tt “ a — ne - ; 
west, 1819. Eight years later, 1827, Parry reached $2° 45’ (the record | 9, narrative of the sagt oxPevthe. t m Cape « to tl 
for farthest north), and on his return to England was knighted by the | ,, are ever ae an iether ae ae teed 
King, 1829, at the age of 39. al a ihice Gene asin te tee Decccodlt, 2 diets od : 
ohn Franklin, for explorations of the arctic coast of North Py i ecla to the Rooseve unce ¢ ) 
1818-1827, was knighted in 1829, at the aze of 43. America, | was made in 1 march. The distance from Cape Columbis Hecla 
John Ross, for explorations on the arctic coast of North America, | W#5 #!so made on other occasions in 1 march. The march from the 
was knighted in 1835, at the age of 58. Roosevelt to Porter Bay, a distance of 35 miles, was repeatedly made in 
George Back, for discovering the Great Fish River, or Backs River, | eit, tem, and twelve hours. MacMillan and Forup, returnin n 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean, was knighted, 1837, at the age of 41. Cape Morris Jesup to the Roosevelt, made the « ee a , 
James Ross, who had accompanied his uncie, John Ross, in his | more in 8 marches, an average of over 1 miles a march. | i 
north polar explorations, was knighted in 1844 for discovering Victoria | OM¢ of his earlier expeditions, made the distance from Cape Wilkes 
Land and other important explorations around the South Pole, at the | to Cape D’Urville, a distance of 65 to 70 miles, in 1 march. H 
age of 44. | peatedly made the march from Cape D'Urville to Cape PF: ? ‘ 
Robert McClure, the first to accomplish the Northwest Passage, 1850- | tance of 40 miles, in 1 march, and in the w _ 1599-1900 ¢ I 
1853, recelyed a grant of £10,000 from Parliament and was knighted | from Etah to a point in Robertson Bay, 60 miles distant, in than 
by the Qaeen, 1853, at the age of 46. Richard Collinson was also | twelve hours. ; 
knighted for the same feat one year later at the age of 43. | On his return from Independence Bay to Bowdoin Pay, Pea 
Francis L. McClintock, for explorations along the arctic coast of | aged 20 miiles a day for 25 successive marches; 210 1 i 
North America, and particularly for finding the remains of Sir John | sive marches (an average of 30 miles a day), making the last march 
Franklin and his rty, was knighted, 1855, at the age of 36. | of 40 miles, all these with dogs not driven by E y driver 
George Nares, for explorations in the arctic during which a member | On more than one occasion in the fall of 1900 Peary’s part nt 
of his ty, Beaumont, made farthest north, 82° 20°, was knighted, | from Lake Hazen to Fort Conger, both by B rout i by 
1877, at the of 46. | the Black Vale route, distances either way of 50 mi ovet i i l 
Ernest BH. Shackleton, who reached a point within 100 miles of the | march. This after the sun had set for the winter 
South Pole, January, 1909, on his return to England, was immediately In February, 1899, before the sun returned, Peary (with both feet 
made a grant of £20,000 by the British Government and has also been | frozen six weeks before) siedged from Conger to Cape D'Ury id 
knighted by the King, at the age of about 35. | tance of over 200 miles, in 11 marches, in an average temperature of 
. 534 degrees below zero, an average of about 20 miles In M 
PEARY RECOGNIZED ABROAD. 1902 he went from Cape Sabine to Fort Conger, a distance of 0) to 
7 300 miles, as traveled, in 12 marches, an average of 21 to 25 nm i 
It will be observed that great governments, striving to figure | later covered the same distance again in 11 marches, an ay 22 
in the world’s history, have not been slow in other instances to | to 27 miles. 
honor and reward those of its distinguished sons who have : In eee a ae ane has had so much and such 
derta . : . ong-continuec ral r ce ork as eary: . ST a a Tt f 
= ken great expicrations in their name; nor can it be said | long years of practice, resulting in great physical endurance and skill 


that Great Britain, a leader in encouraging exploration, has! in the use of the sledge. 
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BORUP’S TRIBUTE TO PEARY. 


I have also inquired as to Peary’s treatment of his men. In 
this connection I am able to present two unpublished letters, 
the first addressed by George Borup, son of Lt. Col. Henry D. 
Borup, United States Army, and a member of the last expedi- 
tion, to the National Geographic Society, as follows: 


1211 FouRTEENTH AVENUE, 
Altoona, Pa., March 11, 1910. 
Mr. Girnert H. Grosvenor, 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mk. GROsSVENOR: I just received your letter and am only too 
glad to do as you ask and tell you what we fellows thought of Com- 
mander Peary and the wonderful kind way he treated us. 

It makes me sick the way almost everyone criticises, abuses, and 
knocks him. 

Why, do you suppose for one minute he could have gotten the work 
out of either the Eskimos or ourselves if he had been a grim martinet 
or tyrant. Well, I guess not. 

In the fall of 1908, for about four weeks, McMillan was laid out by 
a fever and was in bed for nearly three weeks. Every day the com- 
mander would drop in several times a day to see how he was getting 
on, ask him what he could do for him, what books “ Mac” wanted from 
his arctic library, what tunes he would like played on the pianola, what 
variety in his food he would prefer, etc. Then he walt go get the 
books wanted or sit down and play the pianola for “ Mac” by the hour. 

Once, on the second day of the dash, “Mac” fell in the icy water 
up to his waist, with the temperature in the minus fifties. Luckily for 
him it was camping time and the igloos were almost done. 

He hurried to camp. The commander saw he had met with a mis- 
hap, spread out a musk-ox robe for him to sit on, helped him pull off 
his icy moccasins and stockings, dried his feet, legs, and drawers with 
the shirt that was next his own skin—and, mind you, there was no 
frying that shirt over a fire; he had to dry it with his own animal 
1eat. 

After that he put Moc’s feet, which by this time were nearly frozen, 
upon his own stomach to warm them up. From expetience I for one 
— that having a pair of icy feet on one’s stomach is far from 
pleasant. 

Now, there was no need for the commander to have done that. He 
could have called an Eskimo up and told him to warm Mac’s feet up. 
But, no, he did it himself. 

And, of course, when the leader of an expedition is willing to do that 
for his men, chez are devoted to him and will do anything for him. 

Again, when MacMillan was shot the commander came in the room 
with the tears in his eyes and said he’d have rather been shot himself 
than have MacMillan laid out—and if ever a man meant what he said 
we knew the commander did. 

If I started to tell you the numberless ways the commander went out 
of his way to help us, give us advice, keep us jollied up, I'd have a book 
written before I got through 

Personally my own father could not have been kinder or more con- 
siderate to: me than the commander was. During the whole trip I 
never knew him to say a cross word to anyone, white man or Eskimo, 
and the Lord knows we gave him occasion too often enough. 

He would not only go out of his way to help us, but would put him- 
self out for the dogs. I remember once a dog got a line snarled around 
his leg on deck and was in great pain. I went to his rescue, but the 
brute failed to appreciate my attempts to get him out of his fix, and 
seemed to hold me responsible for his pain. 

The commander happened to come out on deck then, saw the dog 
was doing his best to sample me, and came up to help at once. Just a 
word or two to the dog, and the animal seemed to know he’d found 
a friend; the commander got hold of his leg, unwrapped the trace, and 
the dog was free and falling all over the commander to express his 
gratitude 

If you will excuse my continuing on another line in regard to this 
Macon affair about the distances we supporting parties went, when 
Marvin and I were trying to overhaul Peary we covered about 40 miles 
one day and were one day’s march behind the main column. We called 
for a volunteer to go ahead and catch Peary, and Segloo, who after- 
wards went to the pole, responded, and after less than four hours’ rest 
went on, covering about 20 more miles, and catching Peary at 84° 29’— 
that is, he came from about 83° 30’ to 84° 29’ (57 miles) with four 
hours’ rest. 

Again McMilian and I reached the ship at Cape Sheridan from Cape 
Morris Jesup, nearly 300 geographical miles, in eight marches, and we 
took things easy at that. Twice we covered over 50 miles in a march. 

Returning from 85° 23’ with 3 Eskimos, 2 of whom were so badly 
laid out they couldn’t walk, but had to be dragged on the sledge drawn 
by 16 of the worst dogs of the whole outfit, we reached land, 136 geo- 
graphical miles away, in 7 marches, and would have done it in less but 
for being delayed by open water. 

We averaged 20 miles a day, almost, a badly crippled outfit at that. 
Are Commander Peary’s marches surprising when you remember his 
were the best Eskimos of the tribe, the dogs the pick of 240? 

To sum up— 

Commander Peary was just great kindness and consideration per- 
sonified, always going out of his way to help us, and the only trouble 
with his having found the pole is that we can never have the privilege 
of serving under such a wonderfully fine leader as he is again. 

Thanks for your promise to let me know about the southern expedi- 
tion, as, with Peary’s methods, I think it would be a sure thing. 

Yours, sincerely, 
Georce Borvup. 


CAPTAIN BARTLETT ADDS HIS PRAISE. 


Another letter is from Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, sailing 
master of the steamer Roosevelt, which carried Peary, an of- 
ficer of the Government of the United States, under pay on 
leave, to the North Pole under the auspices of the Peary Arctic 
Club. Captain Bartlett ought to be in a position to speak 
authoritatively, and I submit that his word and that of Mr. 
Borup (I have been unable to gather data from others) should 
be taken as against the unauthorized and trivial statements 


that crop up in all sections of the country like so many 
rooms over night: 
Boston City Cruvur 
9 Beacon St 


The fact that I have been with Commander Peary on all of }) 
ditions since 1897 must necessarily prove that I think highly o 

The fact that nearly all the members of the expedition wante ; 
a again shows that there could be nothing but the most 
relations. 

The late Professor Marvin thought so highly of Peary that h, 
ficed a great many opportunities in order to make another 
with him. 

Doctor Wolf, the surgeon of 1906-1907, tried very hard to ¢ 
but could not get away on account of his practice. The chief . 
and Bosee Murphy, also Steward Charles Percy, as well as men 
the crew, have been with him since the Roosevelt was launched 

The late Capt. Harry Bartlett, who was drowned, had lI 
Peary twice; Capt. John Bartlett several times, giving up owing : 
limit; and Capt. Samuel Bartlett was with him for a number , 
but did not feel like leaving his family, simply because they 
wish him to be away from his home during the winter. 

I have merely quoted the above to demonstrate that the best . 
ing must have existed between the commander and the members 
party at all times. One can be assured that the Eskimo wo 
work for him unless they had the highest regard for him. 

My own estimation of Peary is hard to describe. I have more 
tion for him than any man living. We have never had a ha 
and the same friendly relations existing between the comman 
myself during all the years that I have been with him remain t! 
as when first I met him. 

His kindly consideration of everyone under the most trying cond 
was always marked; his orders were always given in the f 
a + and he always invited suggestions of the members 
party. 

“When Jesus Christ was on earth He was not appreciated Lb) 
He had to die to get recognition.” 

To know a man shorn of all frills live with him in the Arct 
there you will see a man in his true light. A man may be an : 
act like one here, but up in the Arctic where one comes in con 
daily contact with each other and have the same regard for his ; 
man after as before, that man must be all right. 

Time and time again Peary has gone out of his way to make t 
pleasant for us; doing without things himself so that we ma 
them. If the last drop of whisky was left in the bottle and a { 
wanted it, Peary would willingly give it. I have seen him w! 
igloo has been built make tea and give it to me. To tell of th: 
things that he has done for not only me, but others of the party, 
fill a large book. 

In conelusion, I am perfectly satisfied with Peary'’s treatment me, 
I never want to sail with a better man. A born leader of men 
man of master mind. 

Rospert A. BAaRTLetr, 
Sailing Master, Peary Arciic Clu) 
Steamer Roos: 


MELVILLE AND SIGSBEE STAND BY. 


It seems fair, too, to say that Admiral George W. Melvi 
Arctic explorer of proven courage, a man whose: heroic work 
the frozen North has identified his name forever wit! 
world’s history, has carefully considered this whole question 
the treatment of Peary, and has expressed his entire contidence 
in, and high regard for, the skillful work that Peary did. \el- 
Ville has been raised to the rank of rear-admiral (retired), and 
holds no envy, but recognizes the glory of an achievement other 
nations have sought to attain, and which has at last fallen to 
the honor of his own country. Nor is there a symptom of un- 
friendly feeling upon the part of Admiral Sigsbee, whose :sso- 
ciation with the Spanish war has given him a place in our naval 
history. In a letter to the discoverer of the North Pole, Ad- 
miral Sigsbee, of the line, gives credit to the staff officer. (nider 
date of February 9, addressing the civil engineer-explorer, he 
says: 

I have just heard that you are to be nominated for rear-admir:! 
with the rank of rear-admiral. No matter which way is propo-:. I 
stand for confirmation if the proper authorities, which I must consider, 
approve the movement. You have made good, my dear Pear) D 
haye given immense prestige to our service. We can only be honor 
in our grade of rear-admiral by your addition to our list. Your 


years of endeavor and your final success, as against heartbreakiue « ‘n- 
ditions, are magnificent. I wish you success. 


FOREIGN SCIENTISTS APPROVE FINDINGS. 


To the testimony and the encomiums of such men I wisi fo 
add two other messages with regard to the authenticity «f the 
Peary records. The report to the National Geographic Si icty 
was plain. The three men who signed that report were |) \(er 
qualified than any committee of Congress to pass up tle 
Peary instruments and records. These three men certifi! 0 
an awaiting world that they had examined the records aii the 
instruments and found them true. Who were these three wen? 
Independent scientists who dared to stake their reputs'ions 
upon a falsehood or upon a superficial examination of ‘1° 
facts? Let us see. First was Henry Gannett, an honored «i 
cer of the United States Government and president of its <°0- 
graphic board, a proven, trusted geographer and geo! st; 
O. H. Tittmann—and who was he?—the honored and resj««'(¢d 
Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United Si:'es, 
under whose direction the coast lines of our country are =\r 
veyed and inspected; and C. M. Chester, an honored au te 
spected officer of the United States Navy, educated at AuLipe 











tic and advanced to the rank of rear-admiral (retired). Who 
will dispute the integrity of these men, even though they acted 
not in their official capacity, but as members of a voluntary 
aceiation? Surely no associated body of foreign scientists. 
For the verdict of the National Geographic Society which 
passed upon the report of these distinguished Americans has 
been accepted without question by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, the geographical societies of Berlin, Paris, 
Geneva, Rome, Brussels, Antwerp, Vienna, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg, Tokyo, Mexico, Lima (Peru), the geographical 
cocieties of Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, and practi- 
cally every geographical society in the world. 
EXPLORERS ALSO APPROVD. 

Moreover, in addition to Melville and Sigsbée, Peary's achieve- 
ments and the report of the National Geographic Society have 
peen received without question by Nansen, the Duke of Abruzzi, 
Greely, Shackleton, and Scott. With this strong array 
would seem that the only thing for Congress to do would be 
to accept the verdict of the National Geographic Society with- 
out further humiliation of the American explorer. 
not wrongfully condemn an officer of its own selection; it could 
not condemn an officer for doing literary work upon conditions 
which were thoroughly understood in the correspondence and the 
instructions, nor would it be likely to condemn an officer charged 
to take the breastworks who captured the entire fortifications. 
It may be argued that Commander Peary was not authorized 
to extend his journey to the North Pole, but it would not be 
contended by the American people that he should be censured 
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| 


Madrid, | 


it | 


It would | 


because he succeeded in doing more than the letter of his in- | 


structions required. Nor will the sober judgment of the Amer- 


ican people approve the deprivation of Peary’s right to provide | 


for himself and family, notwithstanding the application of his 
“leave of absence pay ” while engaged in successful exploration. 

jut another point, Mr. Speaker, with which I shall now 
deal pertains to the accuracy of Peary’s records. Was the ex- 
amination of Peary’s records and instruments by the three dis- 
tinguished scientists of the National Geographic Society a super- 
ficial examination? Was it correct? Was it thorough? Was 
it such an examination as Congress itself would require? Could 
Congress improve upon the examination made by these three 
men? Would any good purpose be served by such procedure, 
and if followed would not Congress have to send for Messrs. 
Gannett, Tittmann, and Chester to relieve its unscientific em- 
barrassment? I question, Mr. Speaker, whether the produc- 
tion of the instruments, the records, and the papers, so that 
they might be strewn out in front of the Speaker’s desk, would 
do aught but confuse and delay us. 

AMERICAN SCIENTISTS COMPETENT. 

Recur to the letter of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
under date of March 12, 1910: 

In October, 1909— 

He says— 


Mr. Peary transmitted to the Superintendent of the Coast Survey 
21 volumes of tidal observations and also a profile of soundings from 
Cape Columbia to within 5 miles of the pole. 


And then he admonishes us— 


A reduction of the tidal observations has been in progress for some 
time, but owing to more pressing duties the final discussion of these 
results has not yet been completed. 


Have we the time or the disposition to examine this small 
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Gannett and Mr. Tittmann are both on duty at their accus- 
tomed places in the city of Washington. I have asked them 
whether, in the light of recent criticism of Mr. Peary, they still 


stand by the report which they made to the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 
NO CHANGE OF OPINION, SAYS GANN 
I append their letters, written at my suggestion: 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Socrery, 
Washington, D. C., March I, 1910 


Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, 
Dear Str: I have yours of this date. 
The report submitted to the National Geographic Society November 
4, 1909, certifying that “Commander Peary has submitted to this sub 


D. C. 


committee his original journal and records of observations, together 
with all his instruments and apparatus and certain of the most im 
portant of the scientific results of his expedition,” and that “‘these have 
been carefully examined by your subcommittee, and they are unani 
mously of the opinion that Commander Peary reached the North Pole 


on April 6, 1909,” to which report my name is attached, was, and still 
is, my unbiased statement of the records as I found them This report 
made by me and my colleagues to the National Geographic Society No 
vember 4, 1909, was true and accurate, and since that date my nion 
as to Mr. Peary’s discovery has not in any wise changed, nor would it 


opi 
b 


be changed if I shoui¢ be called upon to make a report to the Congress 
of the United States. 
Very truly, yours, Henry GANNETT, 


President National Geographic Society 
TITTMANN CONFIRMS THE RECORD 
2014 Hittyer Prace NW., 
Washington, D. ¢ March 18, 1910 
Dear Mr. Moore: I have your letter of the 17th. During the time 
when a controversy about the discovery of the North Pole was acute in 
this country I was in Europe and knew very little a t it I came 


in t 


back entirely unbiased and served on the committ hat frame of 
mind. F : 

On the evidence before us I signed the report to the National Geo- 
graphic Society with a full sense of its import M yinion has under 
gone no change since the date of that report, and I am fully convinced 
that Peary reached the pole. Ss 

Yours, truly, O. Uf. TittTM ann. 
Hon. J. HAmMpTON Moore, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
LET US “ LIVE AND LET LIVE.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that this 


great country of ours can not afford to play the part of “the 
dog in the manger.” One of our own sons has accomplished 
what in the estimation of men of progress and courage is re 
garded as heroic—surely without parallel. All other efforts, 
from whatsoever source, have failed in the attempt to encom- 
pass it. Men who distanced others, step by step, in the strug- 


gle “farthest north,” have been sung and honored for their 
unsuccessful efforts. We can not afford to ignore our own 


The spirit of icono- 
perhaps than ever. 
but we have ever 


citizen who ultimately reached the goal. 
clasm prevails to a greater extent to-day 
We are not a nation of idol worshipers, 


| preached and taught the doctrine of progress, the spirit of the 


portion of Mr. Peary’s work, these 21 volumes of tidal ob- | 


servations which the great Department of Commerce 
Labor, because of “more pressing” duties, is unable to dis- 
pose of? Pray, Mr. Speaker, who in this House feels that 


his judgment in matters of this kind would be superior to that | 


of these three men, accredited officers of this Government, 
specialists in their line, who have already reported thoroughly 
upon this question? And if it be noi Peary the victim, but 
Peary the hero, whom we are after, why not, Mr. Speaker, 
proceed to the Hydrographic Office and take note of the prog- 


and | 


ress there made by the Navy Department in building new maps | 


of the world, which, thanks to the explorations of Peary, enable 
us to carry American soundings to the pole? 


I hope the joint resolution approving the report of Messrs. | 


Gannett, Tittmann, and Chester will be approved by this House. 
I have wanted to make sure that there could be no mistake 
about this report. Admiral Chester, unfortunately, is at this 
time sojourning in Constantinople, Turkey, and therefore I 
have been unable to reach him. But on his behalf I am au- 


thorized to say that he can be quoted unreservedly as being 
thoroughly convinced of the accuracy and indisputability of 
Peary’s proofs, and that he “spent many hours going over 
Peary’s papers and observations, and reported most emphat- 
ically as to the faithfulness and honesty of the reports.” 


Mr. 
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initiative; that spirit of incentive and action which we have been 
proud to denominate American. When a brave young officer 
of the navy volunteers, at the risk of his life, to sink the Merri- 


mack in the harbor of Santiago, and performs a feat which 
excites the admiration of the world, we ought not to cast him 
down. If some hitherto unknown commander in the navy 


strikes the death blow to a hostile power in Manila Bay, it is 
cruelty to anathematize him the moment he sets his foot again 
upon American soil. In our great political dispensation, with 


faction contending against faction, it is to be expected that 
criticism and ridicule may be employed to dethrone a leader 


whose pretenses will not stand the test of popular approval; but 
if men go forth to battle, or venture into the field of discovery, 
or employ their talents and their genius to expand and glorify 
the country, we ought not, in all fairness, in all honor, in all 
decency, deny them that recognition the hope of which is the 
inspiration and the sum of their performances. 
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{H. J. Res. 169, Sixty-first Congress, second session.] 
In the House of Representatives March 11, 1910 Mr. Moorr of 
Pennsylvania introduced the following joint resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affa and ordered to be printed 
Joint resolution accepting as true and competent a report to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society by Henry Gannett, O. H. Tittmann, and 
Cc. M. Chester, relating to the discovery of t North Pole by Com 
mander Robert E. Peary, April 6, 1900 
Whereas it is generally acknowledged throughout the world that Com 
mander Robert KE. Peary, an American, while in the service of t 


United States of America and under orders from the Navy Department, 


discovered the North Pole on April 6, 1909, an achievement which is 
at once a tribute to American skill and perseverance and the consum 
mation vainly sought by explorers of all the nations through all the 
ages; and 

Whereas the proof of this important discovery was duly attested 
after an examination of the records of Commander Peary by a commit 
tee of the National Geographic Society, which, in its report to the 
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board of managers of said society, at Hubbard Memorial Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 4, 1 , said: 

“Commander Peary has submitted to this subcommittee his original 
journal and records of observations, together with all his instruments 
and apparatus and certain of the most important of the scientific results 
of his expedition. These have been carefully examined by your subcom- 
mittee, and they are unanimously of the opinion that Commander Peary 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 

“They also feel warranted in stating that the organization, plan, 
and management of the expedition, its complete success, and its scien- 
tific results reflect the greatest credit on the ability of Commander 
Robert BE. Peary, and render him worthy of the highest honors that the 
National Geographic Society can bestow upon him.” And 

Whereas the committee of the National Geographic Society which 
examined the records of Commander Peary and presented the report 
above referred to was composed of three distinguished scientists of the 
United States, all of them (though in this relation os, for the 
National Geographic Society) in the service of the United States, to 
wit: Henry Gannett, chairman of the National Geographic Board; O. H. 
Tittmann, superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and Rear- 
Admiral C. M. Chester, United States Navy, retired; and 

Whereas since the report of said American scientists and trusted offi- 
clals of the United States was made by them in their capacity as com- 
mitteemen of the National Geographic Society credence has been given 
their findings by all the great scientific bodies of the world, to the great 
honor and glory of the United States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Congress accepts the above-mentioned report of 
Henry Gannett, chairman of the United States Geographic Board; O. H. 
Tittmann, superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and Rear- 
Admiral C, M, Chester, United States Navy, retired, as submitted by 
them to the National Geographic Society November 4, 1909, as a true 
and competent statement, to which shall be accorded the same con- 
sideration and respect it would be entitled to receive if made officially 
to the Congress of the United States. 


Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 


Wednesday, April 13, 1910, 
Delivered before the League of Republican State Clubs at Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, April 9, 1910. 

Mr. LONGWORTH said: 

Mr. ToaAsTMASTER, Mr. PRESIDENT, ‘FELLOW-REPUBLICANS: The 
time will be soon at hand when we shall enter upon a campaign 
of vast importance. It may involve not only the success or 
failure of the administration of President Taft, but it may in- 
volve the integrity of the Republican party. I do not believe, 
with some of my party colleagues, that the storm is so fierce 
that we should fly signals of distress, but I do believe that it is 


no time to merely try to laugh away the seriousness of the sit- ; 


uation. We have been through a tariff fight, which always, and 
naturally, causes disagreement, if not discord, in the ranks of 
any party upon which the responsibility for enacting a tariff 
law has rested. We are engaged now in passing legislation 
which causes wide difference of opinion, if not discord, in the 
ranks of the party clothed with the responsibility for that legis- 
lation. Upon the success or failure of that legislation at this 
session of Congress will rest largely the question of the success 
or failure of this administration, for the record upon which we 
must go before the people in this campaign is not yet wholly 
made up. 
REPUBLICAN SINCERITY. 


The Republican party can not afford to have its bona fides 
questioned. It can not afford to have the sincerity of its 
pledges doubted. For it is because of the proved sincerity of 
its pledges, because of its proved ability to redeem them, that 
it has had and merited the confidence of the American people 
almost continuously since its existence as a party. The Re- 
publican party has never made a promise that it did not intend 
to keep and know that it would be able to keep. We must not 
now allow it to be said that we have adopted the Democratic 
principle of making promises to catch votes, regardless of our 
ability to carry them out. If we fail now to pass, at least in 
substance, the legislation which we promised in our platform 
and which the President has advocated, we shall deserve that 
our motives at the time of making those promises be ques- 
tioned. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of some states- 
men on Capite! Hill to think that the question of an early ad- 
journment is of more importance than anything else. For my 
part, I think that the time of adjournment is of no importance. 
I am willing to stay here all summer if by so doing we shail 
be able to pass Republican legislation, in accordance with the 
Taft programme. 
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A TAFT MAN TEROUGH AND THROUGH. 


I ama Taft man—not on the surface, but through and throy:h 
I am not willing to use his name as a cloak for my support of 
other men and of other interests. I am not willing to p: 
him in public and work against him in private. I am with | 
not a part of the way, but the whole way, and I am sg); 
when I say that the success of his administration is of ; 
more importance to me than the success of my own indiy;} 
campaign. If in order to be elected to Cougress or any 0: 
office I had to repudiate the things he stands for, wh. 
opposing him openly or damning him with faint praise. 
office in this country would be good enough for me. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

I have said that our entire record upon which we shall ap; 
to the people is not yet made up, but a large part of it is— 
certainly the principal part—and it was made last spring at the 
extra session of Congress called by the President to revise the 
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tariff. If we can not stand upon that we shall fall, ey, 
though we do pass the legislation which is now before us; 
I, for one, am not a bit afraid of the final judgment of ¢}, 
people on the Payne law. I am not content merely to apolo 
for it. I am glad to boast of it. If I can not justify to ; 
constituents my vote in favor of the Payne law I shall be fully 
resigned, and shall make no complaint if I am succeeded in Con- 
gress by a Democrat. 

FACTS CONCERNING IRON ORB AND LUMBER. 


A very distinguished man, a Republican Senator of the 
United States, has recently, in an elaborate speech, attacked 
the Payne law and defended his vote against it. He files a long 
bill of particulars in his indictment, alleging certain duties that 
he could not stand for; and most prominent of them are the 
duties on iron ore and lumber. He makes no mention, however, 
of the fact that both these duties are substantially different 
from what they were in the Dingley law, and it is important, 
therefore, in view of the Senator’s great prominence and the 
weight which attaches to his words, to examine the facts with 
relation to these two items. Te one who is not familiar with 
the facts it might seem to follow from the Senator’s indict- 
ment that the duties on these very important articles were 
either raised or left as they were. Let us see what the facts 
really are. 

REDUCTION OF DUTY ON IRON ORD. 

The duty on iron ore under the Wilson law was 75 cents a 
ton; under the Dingley law, 40 cents; and in the Payne law 
it has been reduced to 15 cents a ton. In other words, the 
Payne law has reduced the duty on iron ore from that which 
was imposed under the last Democratic administration 80 per 
cent, and it has reduced the duty provided in the Dingley law 
60 per cent. Is 15 cents a ton on iron ore a duty so high that 
it will discourage importation from other countries or have a 
perceptible effect on the price to the consumer? Take the year 
1907, in which, I believe, the largest importations of iron or 
were made under the Dingley law. ‘There were import 
that year more than a million tons of iron ore, of a value of 
more than $3,000,000, the duty being an average ad valorem 
rate of about 12 per cent. If the duty of 15 cents a ton wow 
provided in the Payne law had been in force the average ad 
valorem rate would have been only 5 per cent. Can anyone 
seriously argue that a 5 per cent duty on iron ore can be of 
any substantial benefit to the steel trust. or that it can have 
an even perceptible effect upon the price to the consumer? 
Personally I should have preferred that iron ore had remained 
on the free list, as it was reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee and passed by the House; but because the Se! 
and the conference committee did not go the whole way along 
the path that I preferred, was I justified in voting against the 
conference report when it went 60 per cent of the way? (1 
the contrary, that was one of the reasons why I voted for ' 
Payne bill. 

REDUCTION OF DUTY ON LUMBER. 

Take the case of lumber. The duty on lumber was reduce 
from $2 to $1.25 in the Payne law. In other words, had 
Payne law failed to pass, the duty would have remained 69 |" 
eent higher than it is to-day. ‘The distinguished Senator c.1- 
plains of the duty on lumber because “it is the materia! 
which the homes of the people are builded, and because by ‘'e 
making of mighty fortunes out of lumber our forests have | 
ruthlessly slaughtered.” Would the wiping ont of the | 
entirely have resulted, on the one hand, in a decrease of |)“ 
to the consumer, or, on the other hand, would it prevent | 
ruthless slaughtering of the forests? For my part, I 2) 
doubt as to whether it would have reduced the price, | 
have always believed, and still believe, that the placing of 
ber upon the free list and the widening thereby of the mars" 
from which the American people can draw their sup): 
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lumber would tend in the direction of forest conservation; and 
therefore I was, and still am, for free lumber. And yet I 
realize that my belief is opposed to that of the man who, I pre- 
sume, is entitled to be considered the greatest living authority 
in this country on the question of the forests and forest con- 


oyyation. 
= GIFFORD PINCHOT’S JUDGMENT. 


Shortly before the bill was reported to the House the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means Committee were 
almost evenly divided upon the question as to whether there 
ought to be a duty on lumber; in fact, a majority of the com- 
mittee favored the placing of lumber on the free list; and 
peing in grave doubt as to what we ought to do, we requested 
the then Chief Forester, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, to appear before 
us and give us the benefit of his knowledge and judgment. 
During the course of his statement he was asked two questions 
which had a most important influence upon the subsequent ac- 
tion of the committee. The first was whether or not the plac- 
ing of lumber on the free list would tend to reduce the price 
to the consumer and the second whether or not it would tend in 
the direction of forest conservation. His reply to the first 
question was, and I quote him literally: 

My judgment is that free lumber, under present conditions, would 
have practically no effect on the price to the consumer. 

And in replying to the second he said: 


I do not believe that the conservation of the forests requires a reduc- 
tion of the tariff or would be aided by a reduction of the tariff. 


A WISE MIDDLE COURSE? 


In view of the opinion of this high authority, those of us 
who favored free lumber could have hardly been justified in 
insisting that our views be carried out, and so we split the 
difference, and in the bill as reported to the House we recom- 
mended a duty of $1 on lumber. Had it not been for Mr. 
Pinchot’s positive opinion there is no possible question but that 
free lumber would have been reported by the committee and 
passed by the House. If there is one man more responsible 
than any other, more responsible than all others put together, 
for the fact that to-day lumber is not upon the free list it is 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot. The Senator and Mr. Pinchot are at the 
exact opposite poles upon the most important question, perhaps, 
in the tariff law. The judgment of each is of value. It would 
be invidious to compare their responsibility one with the other. 
I wonder, then, while I am inclined in this controversy to be 
upon the side of the Senator, whether or not it may finally 
result that Congress, in steering a middle course, steered 
wisely. 

’ STANDS FOR WILL OF THE MAJORITY. 

I am not accustomed to paraphrase the words of any man, 
however eloquent, but I hope I may be acquitted upon this 
occasion of willful plagiarism when I say that like President 
Taft I wanted free iron ore, but I could stand for the duty 
proposed and passed, and I stand for it now. Like President 
Taft, I wanted other materials put on the free list, and yet only 
two were so treated; but I could stand for the largely reduced 
duties on many of these articles proposed and passed, and I 
stand for them now. 

I was opposed to an increase of 400 per cent in the duty on 
peanuts, one of the food staples of the youth of America, with- 
out which no country circus could long exist. This increased 
duty was demanded by the united Democratic delegation of the 
great State of Virginia; and because their demand was not 
yielded to in the Payne law I could stand for the duties on pea- 
nuts proposed and passed, and I stand for them now. I was op- 
posed to a protective duty on alligators, as requested by a dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator; but because this increase was 
refused in the Payne law I could stand for the alligator para- 
graph as proposed and passed, and I stand for it now. I was 
opposed to a duty of 10 cents on tea, as demanded by a distin- 
guished Democratic Senator; but because the Payne law left 
tea upon the free list I could stand for the tea paragraph as 
proposed and passed, and I stand for it now. I was opposed to 
a great many of the duties carried in the conference report, 
which I thought could have been substantially lowered with 
safety, but because a majority of my party decided that they 
were wise I could stand for the duties proposed and passed, 
and I stand for them now. 

PAYNE LAW AN IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT. 


It is useless to try to muddy the waters, to attempt to misrep- | 
resent the exact significance of the aye-and-no vote upon the | 


adoption of the conference report. The situation was simply 
this: That if that report had not been adopted, if its opponents 
had been victorious, the duties carried in the Dingley law would 
still be in full force and effect, and our efforts to revise the 
tariff in accordance with the pledges of the Republican plat- 
form would have gone for naught. It is not a question of what 
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might have been done in the future. 
that extra session of Congress. 
not at all. So far as the conference report was concerned, we 
had either to take it or leave it, and the one essential, practical 
fact of the whole proposition was that a vote against the Payne 


There was no future for 
The time to act was then, or 


law was a vote for the Dingley law. You can not get out of it 
by saying that a negative vote was intended as a protest ainst 
any particular schedule in the bill. You can not get out of it by 
saying that your negative vote was a protest against the wool 


schedule, or the cotton schedule, or the duties on iron or steel, 
or the lumber schedule, or free hides, or free trade with the 
Philippines, or the corporation tax, or anything else that you 
may be pleased to mention. You can not argue that a negative 
vote was an effective protest against any particular schedule or 
duty, whether you meant to protest against high duties or low 
duties. 

It must not be forgotten that in the House, at least, a number 
of votes were cast against the Payne law to protest, not that 
some duties were too high, but that some were too low. It 
must not be forgotten that two gentlemen in the House voted 
against the entire bill as a protest against one single item of 
all the four thousand-odd items in the bill; one because he 
thought the duty on that item was too high, and the other be- 
cause he thought it was too low. The only possible theory 
upon which a negative vote can be defended is that he who 
cast it conscientiously believed not only that there were some 
bad things in the bill, but that the bad things largely counter- 
balanced the good. I have no quarrel with any man, Demo- 
erat or Republican, who cast his vote upon that theory. Had 
that been my conscientious belief I should have voted as they 
did. But I believed, on the contrary, that the Payne law was 
an immense improvement over the Dingley law, and for that 
reason I voted for it, and I stand by my vote. The Republican 
party believed that the Payne law was an improvement over 
the Dingley law, and the Republican party stands by it. 

WHAT A NEGATIVE VOTE MEANT. 


Stripped of all nonessential verbiage, the quest'ion stands out 
clear and clean cut. A vote against this legislation meant a 
vote for no legislation. The man who voted *“ No” on the adop- 
tion of the conference report voted egainst a reduction of 35 
per cent on lumber. He voted against a reduction of 60 per 
cent on iron ore; against a reduction of 50 per cent on steel 


rails; against a reduction of 30 per cent on coal; against a re- 
duction of 25 per cent on dressed meats; against a reduction in 
the duties on sugar and salt; against a reduction of the duties on 
many vegetables ; against free hides ; against free oil ; against free 


art; against free trade with the Philippines; against a maximum 
and minimum tariff, as advocated by Thomas Jefferson a hundred 
years ago; against a tariff board; against a corporation tax; 
and last, but not least, against increasing by more than $50,- 


000,000 a year the revenues of the Government over what could 
have possibly been produced had the Dingley law been allowed 
to stand. 


AN ENORMOUS REVENUB PRODUCER. 

The Republican platform, upon which we all stood, promised 
a revision of the tariff to be based upon two principles: First, 
that sufficient revenue should be raised for the needs of the 
Government; and, second, that duties should be placed on 
articles sufficient to equalize the difference between their cost 
of production here and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the 
producer. In the first of these we have undoubtedly been most 
successful. As the President has repeatedly pointed out, the 
Payne law has already proved to be an enormous revenue pro- 
ducer, larger by many millions than the Dingley law ever was; 
larger by many millions than the Dingley law could possibly 
have been if the opponents of the Payne law had triumphed 
and it was now in existence. 

If we have made mistakes in our second pledge, if we have 
made some duties higher than was necessary to equalize the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad, and 
if, on the contrary, we have made some duties not sufficiently 
high to equalize this difference, it is to be regretted. But we 
never guaranteed that the law would be perfect. It was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to ascertain the cost of production here 
and abroad of every article produced by or imported into this 
country. And while we had much fuller information than any 
preceding Congress ever had, in the very nature of things this 
information could not in every case be exact. 

THE TARIFF BOARD. 


The Payne law provides for a tariff board, and largely 
through the efforts of President Taft the powers of this board 
have been so greatly extended as to cover the investigation of 
these questions; and if Congress shall in the future vote for suf- 
ficient appropriations, I have no doubt that when it may become 
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vecessary to revise the tariff again it will have, through this 
yoard, the fullest and most complete information upon which to 
ase a tariff readjustment. And when that time shall come 
I have no doubt that, provided only the Congress shall be Re- 
publican, the law will be as much better than the Payne law as 
the Payne law is better than the Dingley law. But that law 
will not be perfect, and the Republican party then will be called 
upon to combat the floods of misrepresentation that we are com- 
bating now. 
FEAR OF MISREPRESENTATION, NOT FACTS. 

In the future, as in the past, it will be misrepresentation of 
the facts that the Republican party has to fear and not the 
facts themselves. In this campaign it is misrepresentation of 
the facts that we have to fear and not the facts themselves. 
We shall have to go before the people and explain the facts with 
regard to this tariff law, and we will do it without distortion or 
demagogy. We will not claim that this tariff is solely in the 
interests of the consumer; and on the other hand, we will not 
claim that it is made solely for the benefit of the producer; but 
we will claim that it is in the interests of both the producer and 
the consumer alike. 

We stand upon the proposition that the interests of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer are not antagonistic; that it is as much 
for the interest of all the consumers of the country that all the 
producers should be reasonably prosperous as it is to the in- 
terest of all the producers that all the consumers should be 
reasonably prosperous. For, in the long run, if the American 
producer can not afford to pay wages to those associated with 
him in production at least as high as they now are—higher, 
thank God, than in any other country in the world—the great 
mass of consumers will not have the wherewithal to purchase 
what they are now consuming. We will not say one thing to 
the workingman and another thing to the farmer, one thing to 
the salaried man and another thing to the manufacturer. We 
will say to all alike that we stand for a reasonable protection 
of every American industry that needs protection. 

NO INCREASED DUTY ON ARTICLES OF NECESSITY. 

We will show them that a part of the increase in the rev- 
enues under the Payne law are derived from increases in the 
duties on articles of luxury, and in no case by increases of the 
duties on articles of necessity. That another part is due to 
the imposition of a new form of taxation which will be paid 
entirely by men who can amply afford to pay it, and in no case 
by men who can not afford to pay it. That for every article 
of daily necessity upon which the duty has been increased, the 
duties on 15 similar articles have been reduced, and that this 
increase, wherever made, was made in order to equalize the 
difference in the cost of production of that article here and 
abroad. We will show them that for the first time in modern 
history, under the Payne law more than half of all the articles 
imported into this country come in absolutely free of duty; 
that upon more than $5,000,000,000 worth of articles yearly 
consumed in this country the duties have been reduced, and 
upon less than $275,000,000 worth have they been increased. 
We will show them that upon no single article of wearing 
apparel used by the poor man, upon no single article of food 
on the poor man’s table, have the duties been increased, but, 
on the contrary, many of them have been greatly reduced. We 
will show them that the Payne law is an immense improvement 
over the Dingley law, and that it is a compliance with the 
pledges of the Republican platform. If we fail to do this, we 
shall fall divided, and our opponents, the Democratic party, 
will enjoy the fruits of victory. If we do it, we shall stand 
united, and the fruits of victory will be ours. 


Campaign Publicity Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT F. DAWSON; 
OF IOWA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Monday, April 18, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 2250) providing for publicity of contributions made 
for the purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in 
Congress are elected. 


Mr. DAWSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill, which provides for the publicity of 
contributions to and expenditures by the great national com- 
mittees which operate during campaigns for the election of 


Representatives in Congress, is in keeping with the pr 
sentiment of the times. We have witnessed during the , 
years a general awakening of the public conscience 
moral issues involved in public affairs, and with that . 
ing has come a determination on the part of the people ; 
the light of day into the conduct and operation of that | 
in which the public is vitally interested. And surely th, 
public matter in which the whole people have a deeper , 
than in the election of their Representatives in the 
branch of Congress. 

As ex-Senator Chandler so well said before the comn 
a hearing upon this bill: 

Spending money in elections is either honest, in which cas 
not do any harm to have it known, or it is dishonest, in wh 
ought to be known. 

President Taft took a courageous position in favor 
publicity of campaign contributions during the last c: 
when he directed the treasurer of the Republican nati 
miftee to make public all contributions made to that co 
and we find this paragraph in his annual message to t! 
gress recommending legislation on the subject: 

I urgently recommend to Congress that a law be passed 
that candidates in elections of Members of the House of k 
tives, and committees in charge of their candidacy and ca 
in a proper office of the United States Government a stat 
contributions received and of the expenditures incurred in 
paign for such elections, and that similar legislation 
respect to all other elections which are constitutionally 
control of Congress. 

The bill now under consideration, as I understand 
drawn so as to require publicity of contributions of th: 
committees of all political parties which seek to infl 
more than one State the result of an election at whic! 
bers of this House are to be elected. I infer that it 
drawn as to obviate the constitutional objection which | 
raised against legislation by Congress affecting the e! 
presidential electors. We are assured, however, that 
will reach not only the congressional campaign committ 
the national committees also, because the Supreme Court 
held that all elections held at the same time and place 
constitute one election. 

But my friend from West Virginia [Mr. Garnes], wh: 
this bill to the House, brought out this fact clearly in th 
ings on the bill before his committee. During the t 
of Mr. Belmont, the gentleman from West Virginia pro; 
this question: 


If this bill should become a law, and if the United States St 
poration should contribute $1,000,000 to either one of 1! 
committees, but not a cent of money to either one of the : 
gressional committees, would publicity of that contribution | 
under this bill? 


To this Mr. Belmont replied: 


Certainly; if the national and state elections, as I have 
them, were held at the same time. I think there are two « 
States that elect Congressmen at different times. The law would 
all national campaign committees, and is intended to cover 
These elections constitute one election; you can not separate « 
the other if they are held on the same date. 


I agree with the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gar 
that we ought to go further than this bill does and 


publicity of expenditures made in securing nominations, and tl 


time will come when this will be done. A great number of | 
States of the Union have already enacted laws which do t! 
and in my own State of Iowa the law is so framed that « 
dates for the United States Senate, as well as Gongr 
and all state and county officers, must make public a det: 
statement showing the expenditure of money in securing 
nations at the primary, as well as expenses in the elect 
The Iowa law on this subject is one worthy of emu 
the other States of the Union. It provides that— 


Every candidate for any office to be voted for at any primar 
pal, or general election shall, within ten days after the 
such primary, municipal, or neral election, file a true, « 
tailed, sworn statement, show each and all sums of mone) 
things of value disbursed, expended, or promised, directly or |: 
by him and, to the best of his knowledge and belief, by a: 

rson or persons in his behalf for the purpose of aiding or 
bis nomination or election. If the person be a candidate for 
pal or county office, such statement shall be filed with t! 
auditor; if for a state office or any other office to be voted for 
electors of more than one county, such statement shall be [i 
the secretary of state. Such statement shall show the dates 
and from whom such sums of money or other things of valu: 
ceived, and the dates, amounts, purposes, and to whom pa 
bursed, and shall include the assessment of any person, com! 
organization in charge of the campaign of such candidate. 

The chairman of each party central committee for the State. « 
er county shall file a statement of receipts and expenditur: 
ten days after the general election. Such statements shall co 
the information required to be filed by candidates, and, in 
thereto, shall state the amounts or balances remaining on han 
person filing the same shall make oath that it is a full, truc, « 
rect statement, 
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The purpose of all these laws on this subject ts to eliminate 
the malign and sinister influences in the politics of our country 
which operate through secret contributions to political campaigns. 
The men who seek to influence elections for unworthy or selfish 
purposes have no politics. They are just as ready to spend 
their money in behalf of a Democrat as a Republican. Politics 
is business with them. We struck an effective blow against 
this evil when we passed the law during the last Congress for- 
pidding corporations to make contributions to political cam- 
paigns. The bill now before us for consideration, introduced 
py the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Catt], goes one step further, and, supplementing the laws of 
the various States, as it applies to the national committees, 
which the States can not reach, it will contribute materially to 
the beneficial result of giving to the people full information 
regarding the election of their public servants. 





Publicity of Campaign Contributions. 


SPEECH 


oFr 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In toe House or Representatives, 


Monday, April 18, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 2250) providing for publicity of contributions made 
for the purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in 
Congress are elected. 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill is another case of fooling the people. 
The Democratic party after many years has succeeded 4n con- 
vincing the country that the large contributions to the Repub- 
lican party’s campaign funds by “special interests” made it 
possible for that party to elect many of its candidates, no mat- 
ter how unfit or undesirable they were to the people in the 
city, county, State, or Nation, and that these large campaign 
contributions have the tendency to, and in fact do, corrupt our 
body politic. 

The Republican party, desirous to win in the last presidential 
election, promised the American people anything and every- 
thing to gain a victory. In desperation, seeing and realizing 
that the people will not tolerate much longer to be robbed by 
those “special interests,” aided by a high and unjust tariff, 
they, in the national convention at Chicago, declared for imme- 
diate downward revision of the tariff and also for the publicity 
of campaign contributions, and many other things. During the 
campaign the Republican speakers pleaded that the friends of 
the high tariff be permitted to do the revising, and the ma- 
jority of the people were by various methods coerced, misled, 
and many, by and through a large campaign fund collected 
from the various “special interests,” coaxed and inveigled to 
vote their ticket. The Republican party was victorious, and 
how it kept the pledges and promises given to the American 
people to reduce the tariff is only too well known by the people 
of this country by the high prices they are forced to pay for 
all the necessaries of life. 

And now you are again about to attempt the same trick per- 
petrated with the tariff bill, with this campaign contribution 
publicity bill. I am really amazed at your unlimited amount 
of contempt and disregard which you have for the people, and 
how little you respect their demands and your pledges. Do 
yoy not know that they no longer will blindly follow you an@ 
believe and trust you? Do you believe that you can fool them 
again with this bill? No, no; you can not do it. Remember 
the utterance of Lincoln: 


You can fool some of the people all of the time; you can fool all of 
the people some of the time; but you can’t fool all of the people all of 


the time. 

But who can expect the present Republican party to remem- 

anything that Lincoln either said or championed? 

The bill, as it is drawn, provides that every political commit- 
tee, which term includes the national committees of all political 
Parties and the national congressional campaign committees of 
all political parties, and all committees, associations, or organiza- 
tions which shall in two or more States—bear that in mind, in 
two or more States—influence the result or attempt to influence 
the result of an election at which Representatives in Congress 
are to be elected, shall have a chairman and a treasurer, That 
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the duty of such treasurer shall be to keep a detailed and ex- 
act account of all money received by or promised to such com- 
mittee or any member thereof, or by or to any person acting 
under its authority or in its behalf, and the name of every per- 
son, firm, association, or committee from whom received, and of 
all expenditures made by the committee or any member thereof, 
and to whom paid, Every payment made by a political commit- 
tee exceeding $10 in amount shall be evidenced by a receipted 
bill, stating the particulars of expense, which receipt or ac- 
count shall be preserved for fifteen months after the election to 
which it relates. Whoever, acting under the authority of such 
political committee, receives any contribution, loan, gift, ad- 
vance, or promise of money shall, on demand, and in any event 
within five days after the receipt of such contribution, loan, 
gift, advance, or promise of money, render to the treasurer of 
such political committee a detailed account of the same, to- 
gether with the name and address from whom received, and 
this is to be entered by the treasurer in a ledger or record to be 
kept by him for that purpose. The treasurer of every such 
political committee shall file an itemized detailed statement, 
sworn to by him, with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
not more than fifteen days and not less than ten days before 
an election at which Members of Congress are to be elected. A 
similar and final statement also sworn to by such treasurer is 
to be filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives within 
thirty days after such election, and these statements so filed 
shall be preserved by the Clerk ot the House 
and are to be a part of the public records and open to public 
inspection. But, as I have pointed out, this act only app ies to 
such persons or committee who have charge of campaigns in two 
or more States. So where persons or a committee will have 
charge of only one State, and only the campaign of a Senator 
or the Congressmen in but one State, the provi of this act 
will not apply. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is at best but an exposition of theories 
upon the subject of “Campaign contribution publicity,” but 
in all other respects it is a miserable failure. It is drawn in 
a most loose manner, and its simplicity for evasion will not even 
test the ingenuity of the “special interests,’ who are habitually 
making enormous contributions to the Republican party’s strong 
box; and I know that your audacious treasurers will not 
worry about any of its provisions, but will go along in the old 
way “getting the money.” Just what happened to the pub- 
licity feature of the corporation-tax law will happen to this 
piece of “humbuggery.” When the time will have come for 
you to make public your contributions received and expenses 
incurred for the election, you will plead that no appropriation 
has been provided to carry out the provisions of this law, just 
like the corporation-tax law, and you will see to it that it will 
not see the “light of day.” Under this law the Clerk of the 


for fifteen months, 


iOS 


House of Representatives can and will refuse, at the command 
of the Republican party leaders, to carry out the provisions of 
this law, upon the simple plea that his clerical force is « 


grossed with other duties and that no provision has been made 
for funds with which he can carry out the work entailed by 
this law. This bill was brought in under a suspension of the 
rules of this House, which deprives a Member from offering an 
amendment, and this is conclusive proof that the Republicans 
were afraid to bring this bill before the House in a man- 
ner so that an amendment could be offered and l 


the bi 
The 


perfected and the Republican party placed on record. 
power of the Republican party is fast ebbing away under the 
firm and determined resentment of the great mass of the people 
to its tricky policies, and they are looking with an eagerness 
to the time, close at hand, to elect and stand by the only grand 
and glorious Democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, I vote for this bill because of my firm belief in 
its principle—it was enunciated in the platform of my party 
but nevertheless I am opposed to this particular bill, becat 
it will not bring about the publicity of campaign contributions 
and because it is another insincere attempt to mislead the 
American public on the part of the Republican party. My vote 
for it is but an indorsement of the righteousness that a ful), 
true, and perfect account of all campaign contributions and 
every expense incurred by a candidate, matter not for what 
office he is elected, be made publicly and under oath by him 
and any person or persons who have had charge of his cam 
paign. 


The demands for a real and honest campaign publicity bi! 
come from a great many people who believe that the Repub 
lican party by receiving large contributions of money from “ spe 
cial interests” and “ protected trusts” and “ monopolies” 


CS 


mist 


legislate for their particular interests, and that in consequenc: 
the people have no chance to secure legislation which will re 


lieve them from oppression by these contributors. It is self 
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evident that the purposes of these large contributions are self- 
ish. And I agree with those who make these claims. Did not 
President Taft himself lend weight and authority to these 
views and beliefs when, in the course of his speech defending 
the oppressive Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, at Winona, Minn., on 
September 17 of last year, he said: 

When it came to the question of reducing the duty at this hearing 
in this tariff bill on wool, Mr. Payne, in the House, and Mr. ALDRICH 
in the Senate, although both favored reduction in the schedule, found 
that in the Republican party the interests of the woolgrowers of the 
Far West and the interests of the woolen manufacturers in the East 
and in other States, reflected through their Representatives in Congress, 
was sufficiently strong to defeat any attempt to change the woolen 
tariff, and that had it been attempted it would have beaten the bill 
reported from either committee. I am sorry this is so, and I could 
wish that it had been otherwise. 

I agree with his utterances on this proposition, and I would 
further agree with him if he had taken the time and gone a 
little further and said that that deplorable condition also ap- 
plies to the “ cotton trust,” “ steel trust,” “ Standard Oil trust,” 
“coal trust,” “steamship trust,” “railroad combines,” “ Wall 
street speculative interests,” “beef trust,” “cold-storage inter- 
ests,” “banking interests,” yes, and to the “ sugar trust,” which 
has been permitted, as openly charged by a Republican ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and even by Republican Congressmen, to 
rob for years the Treasury of the United States out of mil- 
lions of dollars and at the same time plundering the American 
people for many millions of dollars each and every year, and all 
these depredations have been committed with the assistance and 
with the knowledge of the administrations of the Republican 
party. This does indicate that these “special interests,” 
“trusts,” “ monopolies,” and “ combinations” own and control 
the Republican party and dictate its policies and force it to do 
their bidding. The only way this great evil can cease is by 
passing a real, honest, and sincere “campaign publicity bill,” 
which will give the people an opportunity to know before the 
election who is paying the campaign expenses, where the money 
is coming from, and why it is being furnished, and also to 
whom it is being paid. Let the public have an opportunity to 
form its conclusions in the premises, and the people, in the ex- 
ercise of their own free and independent judgment, will then 
exercise their right of suffrage fairly and properly. 


Railroad Rate Bill. 
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OF 


HON. RALPH D. COLE, 


OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 19, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is no subject in all this wonderful land 
so big, so complicated, so momentous, as transportation. It 
ramifies every phase and color of our civilization. It directly 
affects our commerce and our industrial affairs, while it is also 
closely related to our social condition. Throughout all history 
transportation and the means thereof hus been a source of end- 
less thought and labor. The Roman highways are still to-day 
celebrated as works of science and utility, even though that 
people who constructed these famous highways have perished 
from the earth. Among the most enduring monuments to the 
genius of the great Napoleon are the wonderful roadways con- 
necting the different departments of France and stretching far 
over the mountain walis of the almost impassable Alps to the 
remotest boundaries of the former Empire. Likewise the canals 
and quays begun under his ambitious career are also monu- 
ments to his great purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
French nation. ' 

Transportation has been as necessary as the very articles of 
commerce, for without the means of reaching markets com- 
modities are of no avail; with secure and adequate means of 
communication, the value of the commodities of the soil and 
factory are greatly enhanced. 

For countless generations water was the favorite means of 
communication. Over the trackless deep the white wings of 
the maritime nations carried the oils, spices, and silks from 
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the remote lands of the Orient to the markets of the 
civilization. The camel, “the ship of the desert,” bo; 
inconspicuous part in the world’s traffic in the now far., 
past, bearing to the marts of the white man the ivory a; 
valuables from beyond the great Sahara, while the grea; 
mysterious stream of the Pharaohs—was a highway o; 
merce as far back as any trace of civilization is found. 

The power and the necessity for public control of ¢o; 
and the means of commerce have been recognized for })) 
of years. This has been more fully demonstrated in | 
statutes. From that people, whence we derive not only . 
dominant blood, but our best traditions and most equita}, . 
have we also been the hereditary heirs of the doctrine «f )))) 
lic regulation and control of business affected with a ; 
interest, whether that business is that of common ¢:; 
bakers, farriers, innkeepers, and so forth. 

In the distribution of the powers for the purposes of goyerp. 
ment between the States and the Federal Nation, it was proyijiq 
in the Constitution that the Congress should have authori 
regulate commerce between the States, among the Indian 1) 
and with foreign nations. This clause, of which appa: 
little was thought at the time, has since become one of the n 
powerful grants of authority conferred, and necessarily « 
shall not attempt, Mr. Speaker, to review the questions ¢| 
have arisen under this delegation of authority. It is un 
sary for the purpose of discussing this measure. No one (ues. 
tions the power of Congress to regulate the means of trausjor- 
tation between the States. That question now is, What «re the 
most efficacious means, the most practicable remedies, that may 
be applied to this great question, that it may safely be brought 
under the control of the Government, that the public may be 
secure in that service and treatment vouchsafed to it by the 
laws of the land, without at the same time doing violence to 
the great corporations owning and operating these wonderful 
highways of commerce? 

The subject is too great and its ramifications are too manifold 
for one to attempt to cover even a small portion of them ina 
formal statement. I shall, therefore, address myself to some 
phases of the pending measure. 

I grant you that there is not much to be said in a general 
way that would be an improvement over the report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in submitting this 
new measure as a substitute for the one originally introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEnp]. 

This Government has adopted the theory of permitting private 
institutions the right to construct, operate, and contro! the rail- 
way facilities, reserving to itself the right to regulate the methods 
used by the owners of such transportation facilities, including 
the right to regulate the charges and the facilities afforded. 

We have been experimenting with this question of regulation 
of railroads since the year 1887, when the Cullom law, creating 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was enacted. Little good 
was derived from the enactment of that law during the niieteen 

years of its operation, nor until its amendment by what is 

known as the Hepburn Act, which passed Congress in June. 1{06. 

Congress has at all times proceeded with deliberation aud cau- 

tion in its treatment of this question. Perhaps we have not 

gone as rapidly as we should, but at any rate we have gone fast 
| enough to ascertain many of the things necessary to be regu- 
| lated and, in a large degree, the methods which should be 
adopted toward that regulation. 

The Hepburn law has been a vast improvement over the 
original Cullom law, since it has enlarged the scope of the 
authority and power of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As the second step has been fraught with much greater in- 
portance than the preceding one, so this measure is likewise a 
still greater improvement in our regulative statutes, ani it is 
fondly hoped that those amendments to the present |: 
proposed in this bill, will cure many of the evils and improve 
conditions which have been found impossible under the 
ing statute. ° 

I shall dwell briefly upon some of the principal features of 
this measure, regretting that my time and the time of the 
House will not permit me to go more fully into detail respect 
ing the several important features presented by this measure. 


COMMERCE COURT. 


President Taft in his special message to Congress, dati! J:n- 
uary 7 last, called attention to the necessity for strengt) ing 
the present regulative statutes. The original bill broug! ‘110 
this House followed the lines of the President’s message, 1111 tle 
committee bill substantially follows the same lines. The ! 
and, to my mind, the most important feature of this bil! is that 
which provides for the establishment of a commerce ¢0.''. 
can do no better than to refer to the reasons accompany) the 
President's recommendation for the establishment of a court of 
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the United States to be known as the “ United States Court of 
Commerce,” which court shall be clothed with exclusive original 
jurisdiction over certain Classes of cases, all of which arise 
under the interstate commerce act. 

Every carrier affected by an order of the commission has a 
constitutional right of appeal to protect it from the enforce- 
ment of an order which it may judge to be prima facie confis- 
catory or unjustly discriminatory in its effect. The questions 
presented by these applications are too often technical in their 
character and require a knowledge of the business and the 
mastery of a great volume of conflicting evidence which is 
tedious to examine and troublesome to comprehend. It would 
be improper to deprive any corporation of the right of review 
by a court of any order or decree which might serve to deny it 
a reasonable return upon its investment or subject it to burdens 
of any character. 

The regulative body was established that there might be a 
speedy determination of questions arising in the courts over 
transportation, and it is of supreme importance that the finding 
of the commission shall be as speedily disposed of as the nature 
of the circumstances will admit, and it is further of great im- 
portance that uniformity of decision be secured, so as to bring 
about and effect a systematic and scientific enforcement of the 
commerce law rather than by conflicting decisions and uncer- 
tainty of final result. These are the views which the President 
has expressed in his message, and which, to my mind, are thor- 
oughly sound. 

It must occur to any mind that transportation being such a 
complex and unscientific matter, no court, regardless of its 
high standing, could be expected to be familiar with the various 
technical questions affecting transportation. That there may 
be a court with peculiar knowledge and with a fair degree of 
familiarity with this subject, it is proposed to establish a spe- 
cial court, in which may be tried all cases of appeal. 

The effect of this will be that the law will be found and 
established ; there will be uniformity of decisions, and carriers 
will be less disposed to contest orders of the commission when 
found in accordance with the court's rulings. 7, 

The vast transportation interests of this country—both from 
the carriers’ and shippers’ standpoint—are entitled to this con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress; that is to say, that a spe- 
cial court should be set up for the determination of these most 
perplexing questions, now becoming more acute as transporta- 
tion extends to the remotest parts of the Republic and as com- 
petition grows more keen for our markets. 

LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL STATUTDS. 

By section 6b it is proposed to amend section 4 of the inter- 
state-commerce act, known as the long-and-short-haul statute. 
The existing law provides that the carrier shall not charge a 
greater compensation “under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions ” for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line in the same direction, but authorizes the 
commission in special cases to relieve the carrier from the oper- 
ation of this provision. The courts have so construed the mean- 
ing of the words “under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions ” as to practically deprive section 4 of the exist- 
ing law of real vitality. More bitter complaint has been made 
against this section than against any other provision of the 
— and perhaps more than against all the other provisions of 

e law. 

Thé reason for this is quite obvious. The Supreme Court has 
held, in construing the language which I have used, that where 
there is competition at the more distant point a carrier may 
make a lesser rate to the more distant than to the intermediate 
point. Shippers have complained that this statute as so con- 
strued affords absolutely no protection to them in the matter 
of competition with localities, while affording all protection to 
the carrier against competition. Again, shippers maintain that 
the intermediate points are made to bear an undue proportion 
of the expense of maintaining the highway, while the more 
distant point reaps the benefit. I think no candid mind has 
ever believed there was any justice in this statute. There may 
be grounds, under some circumstances, which would permit a 
lower rate for the more distant than the intermediate point. 
But this question should not be left entirely with the carriers, 
and the authority should not be conferred by a statute which 
means absolutely nothing for the shipper and which might as 
Well be left out of the law. It is my understanding of the 
common law, and these statutes are no more than declarations 
of the common law, that carriers should leave communities as 
they find them; that they’should not attempt by artificial means 
to promote one community at the expense of another; and this 
is true even though it may benefit the carrier to practice such 
discrimination. This existing statute has, in effect, denied 
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that principle and has set the rights of the carrier above those 
of the community. 


The substitution and amendment to the existing law strikes 
out the words “under substantially similar cir stances and 
conditions ” and prohibits a carrier from receiving greater com- 
pensation for a shorter than for a longer distance over the s Q 
line in the same direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance, or from receiving a greater compensation 
as a througk route than the aggregate of the local rates, by 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to relieve a 


carrier, upon application, from the operation of this section. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is credited with the trite truth that “ He 
who controls the commerce of the world controls the wealth of 
the world, and, therefore, the world itself.” Likewise, he who 
controls the means of transportation holds the destiny of the 
republic in his hands. The carrier who can arbitrarily de- 
termine that one community shall prosper and flourish, and 
that another community, because, forsooth, its growth and de- 
velopment is not consonant with the best interests of the car- 
rier, shall languish and perish, is practicing a discrimination 
which is prohibited by the common law and in violaton of the 
provisions of section 3 of the act to regulate commerce. ‘To per- 
mit such practices is to set the creature above the creator, 
something that is entirely repugnant to the laws of nature as 
well as the law of society. It is to correct this great error in 
the original law that the proposed amendment to section 4 is 
now brought forward. 

AGREEMENTS BETWEEN COMMON CARRIERS. 

I am not sure that I altogether agree with the provisions of 
section 7 of the bill, which provides for authorizing common 
carriers to enter into agreements; that is, to fix rates by con- 
cert of action, subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and at the same time take such practice 
out from under the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. 
I say I am not sure that I agree with this provision of the law, 
and. yet I am aware that there is almost necessity for some 
such practice among carriers. In fact, I think it is an open 
secret that rates are now and have been so made by concert of 
action and agreement of the carriers, despite the Sherman anti- 
trust law. This section now proposes to authorize such agree- 
ments, heretofore unlawful, and to require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to scrutinize rates so made. If I have any 
objection to this provision of the bill, it is because of what 
appears to my mind to be the impossibility of the commission 
examining and making the necessary inquiry into the necessity 
for increased rates, for instance. Perhaps it is just as well for 
Congress to authorize a practice which it seems it has been 
impossible to prevent, even in the face of the penalties of the 
antitrust law, and give the Government a veto, so to speak, 
upon unjust rates. Railroad oflicials tell us that it is nece: 
sary for carriers to agree upon rates in order to prevent de- 
structive rate wars and to preserve the equilibrium betwer 
communities and commodities. I believe there is much jus 
in their position. The question which arises in my mind in 
opposition to this statement is the injurious effect such method 
of making rates may entail. If the carriers can abuse their 
power in this respect, it were better not to authorize such 
agreements. If there is sufficient in this statute to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to prevent injustice and 
unreasonable rates, then the harm has been reduced to a mini 
mum and perhaps some good accomplished. 

It has been said that the railways obtained as much, or more, 


benefit from the enactment of the Hepburn law as the shippers. 
This statement has been predicated, I believe, upon the fact 
that the carriers, though having published rates at the time 


prior to that law going into effect, were rebating to such a 
degree that a comparatively large part of their receipts were 
being paid back to shippers. Upon the enactment of the Hep 
burn law these published rates became the actual rates, and 
the carriers have since collected the full tariff rates, resulting, 
as I have been told, in as much as 25 per cent increased earn- 
ings to the carriers from this source alone. I recite this to 
inquire if section 7 is the benefit which the carriers are likely 
to receive from this proposed measure. I have no objection to 
the railroads being benefited in every way possible, providing 
that benefit does not unjustly come from the pockets of the 
people. 
COMMISSION’S POWER TO ORIGINATE COMPLAI 

Section 8b, which amends section 13 of the existing act, au- 
thorizes the commission, upon its own motion, to institute an 
inquiry as to any matter concerning which complaint is author- 
ized to be made by others before the commission, or relating to 
the enforcement of any provision of the act to regulate cor 
merce, giving the commission full power and authority to pro- 
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ceed with its inquiry as though it had been appealed to by for- 
mal complaint. There are other amendments of this section 
important in their way, but it is the first that I especially ap- 
prove. One of the purposes of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was to create a body which should stand for the 
shipper and the traveler, and, at the expense of the Government, 
conduct complaints which an individual or even a number of 
individuals might not be able financially to carry on. An- 
other reason for this was that what is in the interest of one 
individual, as respects transportation, is in the interests of 
many. Hence the individual should not be put to the expense of 
conducting litigation for the benefit of the public. Another 
reason was that individuals feared to present complaints against 
a carrier lest reprisal be taken. Recognizing these several 
matters and others, Congress created the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. For similar reasons it is now proposed to give 
the commission the initiative. This same authority is enjoyed 
by the railroad commission of my State—Ohio—and I do not 
see any good reason why the federal commission should not 
exercise the same authority. Manifestly, if an evil is found to 
exist, it should be the duty of this commission to investigate 
with a view to correcting that evil, whether some individual 
will stand for the investigation or not. 
SUSPENSION OF NEW RATES. 

It is proposed by section 9, in amending section 15 of the act 
to regulate commerce, to provide as an amendment to the exist- 
ing law, that where a carrier files with the commission a pro- 
posed new tariff rate, the commission may suspend the taking 
effect of the new rate, classification, regulation, or practice, 
for a period of one hundred and twenty days beyond the time 
when it would otherwise go into effect. This amendment to the 
law has been sought by shippers throughout the country who are 
often compelled to pay increased rates for a long period of time 
before it is possible to have the reasonableness of the rate passed 
upon by the commission and reviewed by the courts. Often- 
times there may be good and just reasons for increasing a rate. 

I am inclined to believe that some rates are too low as others 
are too high. Where carriers increase a rate and shippers pro- 
test against such increase, the commission under this amend- 
ment to the statute will have authority to suspend such rate for 
one hundred and twenty days or until an opportunity may be 
given to hear complaint. This exercise of discretion is wisely 
proposed, since courts are without authority to suspend a rate 
pending the determination of the reasonableness of the rate by 
the Commission. See Abilene Cotton Oil Company v. T. & P. 
Ry. Co. (204 U. 8S., 426), in which it was held that the commis- 
sion alone has power to entertain original proceedings for the 
alteration of an established schedule. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS. 


That provision of the proposed law (section 12) which forbids 
a railroad company from purchasing or leasing or acquiring the 
capital stock of another railroad or water carrier line which is 
directly or substantially competitive with it, and puts a similar 
prohibition upon a water carrier corporation is one of the 
strongest and most practical of all the proposed regulative laws. 
The States created these railroad corporations and endowed 
them with all of the authority of artificial persons. Each of 
the States have had in their statutes almost from the very be- 
ginning of transportation by rail statutes which forbid one 
railroad from acquiring ownership in a parallel and competing 
line; likewise forbidding one railroad to own stock in another 
where they were competitors, 

The railways, with their great trunk-line systems extending 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi and from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, have outgrown their earlier 
state barriers and have in many instances disregarded these 
inhibitions of their parent States. The result is that there is 
a practical railroad monopoly east of the Mississippi River, 
extending to the Atlantic Ocean. This monopoly has been es- 
tablished by disregarding the state laws forbidding stock owner- 
ships in parallel and competing lines. Few actions at law have 
been prosecuted for the violation of these statutes. It is not 
for me to say why the States’ law officers haye not been more 
persistent in upholding the dignity of their laws, but it is a fact 
that the railroads have grown great and powerful in combina- 
tions and in trusts by disregarding the laws of their creators 
in these respects. 

So great has become this monopoly that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its “ Special Report No. 1” of the inter- 
corporate relationships existing among railways in the United 
States, referring to this very condition to which I have called 
attention says: 


The extraordinary concentration of railway interests shown in the 
situation on the middle Atlantic seaboard would lead to the conclusion 
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that, so far as this poe of railways is concerned, competit;... ». 
been practically eliminated, for the motive that would lead te th 
fostering of such a policy has disappeared. 

This suppression of competition, which the commissi, va 
has been “ practically eliminated,” was brought about by «:.>, 
ownerships of one railroad in another, which this specia| 
clearly shows and of which the commission says: 


These illustrations are sufficient to establish the fact that 
alliances exist in large measure among railways in the same ; 
and that even majority ownership of stock is not necessary | 
these alliances effective. 

Continuing, the commission further says: 


The conclusion is indisputable that railway corporations do ».+ ,; 
chase railway stocks widely for purposes of investment, but ¢ 
ings in the stocks of other railways are rather for the pu 
controlling or influencing the management of corporations who 
tions are of real concern to the holding company. 

Railroads are natural monopolies, and are absolut 
nopolies according to the degree of competition which e: 

A railroad at a noncompetitive point is an absolute mo: 

The privileges which they enjoy by reason of their mono) 
character are sufficient without permitting them to so , 
their interests as to establish and complete an absolute 
nopoly throughout an entire territory, if not through the 
entire country. The tendency of railways toward such alyso- 
lute monopoly has been most pronounced, as the illustrations 
which I have given from the official report of the Interstat, 
Commerce Commission justify. We may safely trust t! 
timony, especially since it comports so fully with the « 
belief and understanding. It is high time that Congres 
stretching forth its strong arm to prevent a further « im- 
mation of these monopolistic tendencies. For Congress to 
less is to weaken the state laws inhibiting these pr: 
which laws have practically been more honored in the hr 
than in the observance. But it is proposed in this bill to 1 

the merging or control of lines directly and substantia!|; : 
petitive, which, to my understanding, is more far-reaching a: 
comprehensive than where lines are parallel and cou ng 
Lines may not necessarily be parallel and still be directly ar 
substantially competitive. 

The statute also includes water lines and preyents a railway 
from acquiring a competitive water line, or a water-carricr line 
from purchasing or controlling a railway competitor. ‘The pur- 
pose of this prohibition is manifest. We are now discussing in 
this Congress propositions to expend millions upon the im) rcvye- 
ment of internal waterways. One of the chief objections to the 
expenditure of public money upon such improvements is that 
the railways will control them either by purchase or otherwise. 
There is room in this country for railways and water L 
and the growing and multiplying traffic of the Nation wil! fur- 
nish adequate employment to all seeking investment in these 
two modes of transportation. No permanent public good cin be 
subserved by permitting them to monopolize the carrying trade, 
and this amendment to the statute is a timely putting up of the 
bars against the rapacity of monopolistic greed. 

RAILWAY SECURITIES. 


Perhaps no provision of this bill is more important than 
section 13, which inhibits any railroad company from issuing 
any stock or bonds except upon approval of the Interstate (‘on- 
merce Commission. This approval shall specify the resjective 
amounts of stock, bonds, and so forth, authorized to be issued 
for the respective purposes to which the proceeds are to be 
applied and stating the price at which such securities may be 
soid, which price shall be their reasonable value. <A corpo: tiou 
whose application has been thus favorably passed upon sli:!! not 
apply the proceeds of such stock, bonds, or notes, and so fourth, 
to any purpose not specified in such certificate, and no prvjerty, 
services, or other thing than money shall be taken in payment 
to the corporation of the required price of stock, bonds, : 
forth, except at the fair value of such property, servievs. 0 
other thing than money, which shall be ascertained by the vu 
mission, a certificate of which fact shall be issued. 

One of the chief evils of transportation to-day is the over 
capitalization, or what is commonly known as watering of s!ock 
or securities. Railway companies invariably assert that they 
take no account of their securities in the making of rites. 
Such statements are only true in a sense. A railway cor ra 
tion must earn, if it is going to continue solvent, enough «ver 
and above its operating expenses to pay interest upon its out 
standing obligations. Hence, the secyrities do figure i: '° 
revenues of a railroad, though they may not be consider: 12 
connection with the construction of individual rates. 

The average capitalization per niile of railroads in the 
United States is $58,000, which includes stocks and bons and 
other evidences of indebtedness. Yet, in spite of this reasoi:!le 
average, there are many railways in the United States c:)\(al- 
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ized at from three to four times this average. Several of the 
railways in my State are capitalized far above the average of 
the entire country, though railway construction in the State of 
Ohio is easily the average for the entire country. The evil of 
overeapitalization has become so manifest that it hardly seems 
worth while to take the time of this House to illustrate it, and 
vet that very evil is now working so vitally in the transporta- 
tion problem that we must take cognizance of it and apply such 
remedy as will prevent a recurrence of such conditions in the 
future. 

It is manifest that the transportation facilities of this Nation 
are not sufficient to meet the present demands upon them. In 
the year 1907, when the business of this country reached its 
greatest maximum, traffic was almost paralyzed, due to conges- 
tion brought about by insufficient facilities to take care of the 
expanding commerce. The total amount of securities upon 

* railways of the United States, had they all been applied to 
facilities and equipment, would have placed our railway sys- 
tems in position to meet all possible demands upon them for 
many years to come. We have the statement of James J. Hill 
that it will require the expenditure of more than $5,000,000,000 
to put the railways of this country in condition to meet the de- 
mands upon them in the next twenty years. Of course it is im- 
possible for the railways to obtain any such incomprehensible 
sum of money, and if Mr. Hill is correct in his diagnosis of the 
transportation situation, we will have, in the natural course of 
things, during this twenty-year period he speaks of, such con- 
gestion that it is appalling to contemplate. 

I but recite this to show that the evil of overcapitalization has 
not been overstated. It is, perhaps, useless to complain now of 
things done in the past which can not be recalled, and the mis- 
ehief growing out of these practices can not be remedied. We 
are now looking to the future, and we are none too early in 
proposing this measure. The great fortunes in railway ex- 
ploitation have been made; they have been made at the expense 
of the public and despite the fact that the cencerns through 
which they were made were chartered for the specific purpose of 
serving the public. Instead of that, they have been tfsed by ex- 
ploitation to the enrichment of a few at the expense of the fa- 
cilities for moving the traffic of this great country. 

That money we can not take out of the pockets of the benefi- 
ciaries. We shall never be able to get it back into facilities 
to which it should have gone, but by this legislation we can 
provide that moneys derived from securities hereafter issued 
shall be devoted to the purposes of the railroad company which 
guarantees the securities. The effect of this is that the public 
will be adequately and properly served and that carriers will 
be required to live upon legitimate earnings. Another effect 
will be that the railroads themselves will be benefited by a limi- 
tation and control of the issue of securities, since there will no 
longer be a wholesale and indiscriminate issue, resulting in the 
collection of earnings decades in advance, and the revenues 
derived from such issues will go to increase the earning powers 
of the railroads instead of multiplying the individual fortunes 
of their owners. 

The proposition contained in the fourteenth section of the bill, 
relating to the issuance of securities upon the reorganization 
of a railroad in the hands of a receiver, provides that the 
amount of stock issued in such reorganization shall not exceed 
the fair estimated value of the property, which shall be ascer- 
tained by the commission. It also provides that in a merger 
or consolidation of two or more railroad corporations stock to 
be issued by the consolidated corporation as bonds and other 
obligations to be assumed and issued by it shall not exceed the 
fair estimated value of the properties of the consolidated cor- 
poration. . 

These provisions are in harmony with the wisdom displayed 
in other portions of this bill. As I have previously stated, the 
capitalization seems to be the root of the railroad evil. Nearly 
all of our railroads have at some time or another been through 
the bankrupt courts. Oftentimes they have been purposely 
wrecked, and in many other instances they have been overloaded 
beyond their ability to carry the burden of securities. It is no 
unwarranted statement to say that practically all railroads in 
the United States could have made money, or at least kept their 
financial heads above water, had they been honestly and decently 
capitalized. That, however, belongs to the past, and it is not 
my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to revert to the past any more than 
it is necessary to point a moral for the future. 

I have believed that, when a railroad went into the hands of 


a court, borne down as it may be by the weight of obligations | 


upon it beyond its ability to earn, that it is the duty of the 
court, before releasing that property for reorganization, to re- 
quire a scaling of those obligations down to a fair valuation of 
the physical property. Unfortunately this has not been the 
case, but the courts have subjected themselves to just criticism 














for permitting properties to be reorganized out of their hands, 
carrying in many cases not only the old burden, but new ones 
by way of reorganizing, promoters’ profits, and otherwise. The 
excuse for this is that the innocent holders of these securities 
should be protected. I fail to understand why a holder of 
stock in a defunct corporation is entitled to any more considera- 
tion than the members of the public for whose benefit that cor- 
poration was chartered and endowed with certain monopolistic 


rights. I have never had any patience with this “ innocent 
stockholder dodge.” It is a misfortune for any person to be- 
come possessed of securities which may prove worthless, and 


I wish it were in the power of Congress to provide against ras 
eally deals in stocks whether of railroads or otherwise. But 
the investment in such securities is a venture which any indi- 
vidual makes and the responsibility for which he must assume. 
Neither a railroad nor the stockholders of such railroad, which 
has been capitalized unreasonably and which has gone into 
bankruptcy by reason of such financing, have any right to the 
claims at the hands of the public earnings which will justify the 
payment of interest upon bonds or dividends upon stock which 
do not represent an actual outlay in facilities for serving the 
public. I am glad this amendment is proposed. I think it is 
timely, just, and equitable. It will certainly prevent in the 
future unjust charges for service and certainly must promote 
more adequate transportation facilities in this country. 

What I have said with respect to reorganized properties in 
the hands of courts applies in many respects to consolidated 
companies. It is true that two railroads welded together make 
a more valuable property, but the benefits which will be derived 
by that union of interests will be as great for the corporation 
as it will be for the public, hence there is no justice in permit- 
ting such a new corporation, formed by the merger of two or 
more lines, to increase its stock for the purpose of paying pro- 
moters’ profits or for any other purpose than the improvement 
of the properties themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given some little thought to this ques- 
tion of railroad regulation. I confess, however, that my knowl- 
edge upon this question is very limited. I only wish that it 
were more extensive. There is no subject, as I said in my open- 
ing remarks, so vast and so full of importance to the American 
public as transportation. It is, therefore, with much trepidation 
that I have ventured to address the House upon this subject. 
Feeling, however, that Congress, and especially this Congress, 
owes a great duty to this American constituency, I have thus 
attempted to give some views to the House respecting this meas- 
ure, approving, as I have found by my investigation, those por- 
tions of the bill which especially meet with my commendation, 
I have not touched upon several other propositions of this meas- 
ure to which I could give equally warm indorsement, for, as I 
have stated, I do not care to occupy more time than is neces- 
sary. The bill as a whole meets with my unqualified approval, 
as I believe it will help solve some of the very gravest and 
greatest questions in connection with transportation which have 
heretofore been overlooked in the previous efforts of Congress. 
The future will perhaps point out other places where our laws 
need strengthening, as the present has pointed out to us the 
weaknesses of former statutes. When those things have been 
brought to our attention which shall require more legislation, 
that the powers of government may be more adequately ex 
tended over these great institutions, I trust that the same spirit 
will animate succeeding Congresses as seems to be present here 
in this body upon this bill. 


Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
CHARLES L. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. KNAPP, 


Saturday, April 23, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce.” approved 
February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes 


Mr. KNAPP said: 

Mr. SPeaAKer: The measure under consideration is in con- 
tinuance of the policy of government regulation of common ear- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce. It has for its purpose 
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| 
the correction of defects and the adding of new provisions for 
strengthening the interstate-commerce law. 

No argument is needed to demonstrate or emphasize the fact 
that transportation is a necessary and vital factor in the devel- 
opment of communities and nations. That it is likewise an 
important factor in industrial development is well illustrated 
in many ways, and is emphasized in the construction of the 
Isthmian Canal, which is to link continent to continent and be 
a highway for the commerce of the world. In short, it is rail- 
way, ocean, lake, river, canal transportation which facilitates 
the interchange of markets. It makes distant communities 
next-door neighbors, brings far-away markets to our very 
doors, and widens those influences which advance trade, com- 
meree, education, and civilization. 

But the enterprises which supply our markets with the facili- 
ties for transportation are, in a large part, characterized by 
that magnitude which precludes the success of individual effort 
in supplying them. They are, and of necessity must be, largely 
the result of business and corporate organization. The wealth 
of the individual, however vast, is not sufficient to construct 
and operate many of our transportation enterprises; for ex- 
ample, the great trunk lines which span the continent or the 
great steamship lines which track the seas. The unaided 
wealth ef the individual is not sufficient for these purposes; and 
if it were, permission for its uncontrolled use for such purposes 
would not only be unwise but dangerous to the state and to 
public welfare. A privilege so extensive and a power so vast | 
should not and can not, with safety to the public, be centralized 
in the individual. Neither can the free and uncontrolled exer- 
cise of such privilege and power, with safety to the public wel- 
fare, be vested in corporate organizations. 

Individuals who prosper through industrious effort, honest 
business methods, and a regard for the rights of others do not 
invite or merit censure; neither should corporations legitimately 
organized and managed, with a due regard for the public inter- 
est, be censured simply because they are corporations. It is the 
questionable methods by which wealth is sometimes obtained 
and with which it is used by some individuals and the disre- 
gard of legitimate public interest which characterizes the organ- 
ization of some corporations that invite public censure. It is 
this misuse of wealth and the fact that aggregations of capital 
have ofttimes been used to oppress rather than serve the 
public that has been a factor in creating in the public mind a 
fixed and unalterable opposition to unrestrained corporate con- 
trol of public utilities. 

But it is not necessary to cite the misuse of wealth, the abuse 
of corporate power, or the danger of aggregations of capital to 
justify government control of railways or common carriers. 
Government control of these is a right which belongs to the peo- 
ple; a right as old as is the Government; a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States and also by the constitu- 
tions of the several States of the Union; a right the proper 
exercise of which never has been and never can be successfully 
questioned. This right of control is based upon the vital fact 
that the charter rights of those corporations or common carriers 
are the gifts of the people. They, through their Representatives 
in the National Congress and the legislatures of the several 
States, grant these corporations the charters which permit their 
being and authorize their organization and operation. By virtue 
of these very charter rights and their relationship to commerce 
and the people they are, and in equity should be, amenable to 
and subject to the control of those who gave them the right of 
being—the people. 

This Nation is not an exception in the exercise of this right. 
The most progressive nations on earth in some manner and to 
some extent exercise gyvernment control over public utilities. 
England, France, Germany, and other nations are illustrations 
of this. Without passing upon the question of whether such 
power is wisely or unwisely exercised, it is a fact that such 
power is reserved to the people through their representatives. 

With us the necessity for the exercise of this power of goy- 
ernment control was not as apparent in earlier as in more recent 
years. By reason of industrial conditions it was long, in the 
main, a dormant right. But with population increased and 
industries multiplied, with domain settled, States created, cities 
built, with transportation lines veining the continent, and, in 
some instances, aggregations of capital seizing upon these vital 
factors in development and making them masters rather than 
servants of the people, conditions changed, and the full exercise 
of this right over common carriers became an absolute neces- 
sity, both in the true interest of the carriers and also of the 

ple. 
pe Thus the right and necessity for this government control is 
too clear to admit of successful denial or contention, but the 
task of providing such control or regulation and making it 


equitable and effective is not easy of accomplishment. One 
the difficulties in enacting justly effective legislation upon ; 
subject grows out of what may be termed our dual syste, 
Government; that is, national and state governments. 
having its rightful sphere of control and each its limitatico; 
to what affects the other. In other words, common car 
engaged in interstate commerce are clearly subject to the 
trol of the Federal Government, while carriers of state 
merce are subject to the supervision of the state govern 
Article I, section 8, clause 3 of the Constitution vests in « 
gress the right to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
“among the several States.” The tenth amendment to the « 
stitution reserves to the States the powers not delegated to | 
Federal Government by the Constitution. This reserves to ; 
States the right to regulate commerce strictly State. T)..) 
rights in the abstract are clearly defined, but the difficulty is i) 
the exercise or application of those rights through the legis 
tures. This has been recognized in many instances; in fact. is 
a recognized difficulty. But in all this there is nothing ¢! 
need cause serious conflict between federal and state authori: 
nothing that need create a hysteria over any imaginary) 
fringement of what is called “ state’s rights.” 

The differences between federal and state authority grow 
out of the regulation of commerce and common carriers ; 
being, as they should be, referred to the only tribunals w) 
have the right to pass finally upon them, not the tribunal! 
war, but of peace—the courts of the land—and when the « 
of last resort, the Supreme Court of the United States, bis 
passed judgment, that judgment will be binding upon fed: 
and state authority, and from it there can be and should lx 
appeal. 

The great majority of the people in this country are not be- 
ing disturbed with imaginary conflicts between federal! 
state rights. They are not growing hysterical for fear the 
Federal Government is about to destroy our dual systen 
government. What they want, and all they want, is the p: 
determining and harmonizing of those rights by the tribuna’s 
created by the Constitution for such purpose—the courts— 
and to the end that the proper rights of each may be passed 
upon and the good of all may be served. But there is nothing 
in all this that impeaches the wisdom of our system of d 
government. That remains and ever will remain intact. 

The distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, in an able 
discourse on the development of federal power to regulate com- 
merce, aptly said: 

Notwithstanding the complex system of polity which prevails in 
this country, the American peeple have a complete and entire system 
of government, with all the powers necessary to deal with ever) 
ject and situation. All —— authority is included in on 
the other, or in both, of the two sovereignties which constitut 
American system. 
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That which in the earlier period of our history was a matter of state 
concern may become one of national concern by the establishmen , 
commercial intercourse in respect to it with other States and fo: 1 
nations, or become a national concern because of conditions aff 2 
the subject which call for the exercise of national power theretofvre 
dormant. 

a. = a7 os ” a 7 

Words could not more correctly describe the changed rc'.- 
tionship between federal and state control of commerce, a rv!a- 
tionship which is changed from natural causes, not arbitrary 
infringement upon state authority. In our early history tle 
farmer cultivated the farm, looking largely to his own necessi- 
ties and to the supply of nearby markets. In fact, those cn 
gaged in rearly all of our diversified industries were moved 
by like purposes. They produced for home and nearby and | 
for far-away markets. But with transportation facilities in- 
ereased until they veined a continent, with means of comm'- 
eation multiplying until they almost eliminated distance and 
time, with industries developing until they were unrival«(, 
business methods were revolutionized. 

The producer in nearly all of our varied industries produc“! 
not only for home but for distant markets, and commerce bro! 
ened until comparatively it took but little note of state lines. 
In earlier days by far the larger part of our commerce was si:'° 
ecommerce, but our internal commerce has increased in anni! 
value to over $26,000,000,000, of which about 72 per cent is in- 
terstate and but 28 per cent is state commerce. 

Natural conditions have narrowed the necessity for state 1"! 
broadened the necessity for federal control of commerce 2:1 
common carriers, 

RATIONAL REGULATION NOT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

In dealing with the question of government control, or regu':- 
tion, we should keep in our mind not only the justice, but ti<« 
necessity, if we are to successfully solve the problem of ration:! 
regulation. It should be regulation just alike to individuals, 
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communities, and corporations. Any other would be in its ulti- 
mate effects as bad as, if not worse than, no regulation at all. 
There is need in the successful solution of this, as in any other 
great problem, of sanity, of reason, of judgment, and then of 
fearless action. Reckless extremists have never yet accomplished 
a general and lasting reform and, unless all history of the past 
is belied, they never will. Effective and lasting reforms are not 
those dictated by appeals to passion and class hatred, but rather 
those dictated by the cool, sober, thoughtful judgment of the 
people, and it is a regulation of corporations that meets that 
standard that will successfully regulate. Federal statutes that 
have been enacted for the control of railways er interstate car- 
riers have been along conservative and justly effective lines. 

The main purpose of government control is to keep the high- 
ways of commerce, which vein the land, open to all on fair, just, 
and equal terms. It is not to confiscate, but rather to protect 
legitimate property rights, and also to protect the rights of the 
public. It should be a policy not vindictive, but rigid in its 
enforcement of the law. The people have a right to such pro- 
tection. No honestly managed corporation has anything to fear 
from such 2 policy. 

Much that is vital to the welfare of the people and the 
country depends’ upon the success of this policy of government 
control or regulation on which we have entered. The failure 
of this policy, for any reason, might invite a mistaken public 
sentiment that would force to serious consideration the policy 
of government ownership. That there are latent forces only 
waiting to take advantage of the failure of government regula- 
tion to try to force government ownership is evidenced by the 
declaration in favor of such ownership by a leader so promi- 
nent that he has been three times a candidate of a great party 
for the Presidency. 

What would government ownership as applied to railways 
mean? First, it would necessitate the expenditure of over 
$14,000,000,000 and place a debt of that amount on this Na- 
tion. The railways have been constructed at that cost. The 
Government could not confiscate them, but would. have to ac- 
quire them, and thus place upon the country a debt three times as 
much as that at the close of the civil war. That would entail 
an annual interest charge of 34 per cent, or over $400,000,000. 

Still again, it would place upon the President and govern- 
ment Officials the right and duty to appoint and select over 
1,500,000 employees to operate these roads, with an annual pay 
roll aggregating over $848,000,000—a weapon which could, if 
desired, be used for a crushing political advantage. We have 
heard much of the tendency to centralize power in the Govern- 
ment, much of trusts and their regulation, and they should be 
regulated, and yet government ownership of railway common 
carriers is a proposition to confer upon the Government the 
right to employ and discharge at will about 1,500,000 employees; 
to fix passenger fares for the millions of the traveling public; 
to own and operate the twenty-two hundred railways, with a 
mileage of about 224,000 miles; and to absolutely fix the rates 
for the $26,000,000,000 of commerce which annually traverses the 
domain. What is needed is rational government regulation, 
but never government ownership. 


RESULT OF FEDERAL CONTROL. 


When we realize the fact that of all our common carriers our 
railways are most important, that they have a mileage aggre- 
gating over 224,000 miles, equaling about one-half the railroad 
mileage of the world, and fhat of all our millions of domestic 
commerce, equaling in annual value about $26,000,000,000, 72 
per cent is interstate, and the added fact that transportation is 
the medium by which all of this unrivaled commerce is con- 
veyed to market, we realize the transcendent importance of this 
question and know it affects every industry in the country. 
The importance is more apparent when we consider the results 
attained. 

Government control or federal regulation of common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce has been embraced in the main 
in the following legislative enactments: 

The interstate commerce law enacted in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress in 1887. This was the initial act creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, investing it with certain powers in 
connection with the regulation of interstate commerce. 

Subsequent to this the Fifty-seventh Congress, in 1903, enacted 
the so-called Elkins rebate law. This law was aimed at the 
rebate system, which had been a most vicious factor in the dis- 
criminations practiced in transportation rates. 

The same Congress created the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor and provided in the act for a Bureau of Corporations, 
authorizing the Secretary to require reports from corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, 


The same Congress enacted a law providing for the expedit 
ing of the decision of cases under the e) g laws governing 


interstate commerce. 


Subsequent to this the Fifty-seventh Congress, in 1903, enacted 
what is known as the Hepburn railway rate w, that act 
being in many respects the most important on this subject. It 
increased the number of the commissioners from seven to nine, 
and conferred upon the commission added powers to regulate 


transportation rates, and so forth. 

A kindred law was the act known as the Sherman antitrust 
law, passed by the Fifty-first Congress in 
prevent the formation of combinations in restraint of trade, 
and providing the machinery for enforcing its provisions. 


1890, intended to 


These several enactments constitute, in the main, federal 
legislation on this subject. The detailed results of these laws 
need not be recalled. Suffice it to say that they have been 


productive of great good and have been such as to demonstrate 
the necessity. justice, and right of federal control of common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. This has been demon- 
strated in many ways. Under these enactments combinations 
in restraint of trade have been dissolved. Combinati 
restraint of competition, notably the Northern Securities case, 
a combination in restraint of competition, have been 
vented. The vicious system of rebates, a prime factor in un- 
just discrimination in railway rates, has largely become a thing 
of the past. In many cases complaints of unjust rates have 
been investigated and corrections made for the relief of ship- 
pers, and fines for illegal practices aggregating millions have 
been collected. In short, these several laws have been pro- 
ductive of that good which fully justified their enactment. 
But experience has demonstrated the necessity of still further 
strengthening them, which it is proposed to do in the pending 
bill. 


ms in 
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The constantly changing industrial conditions and their re- 
lationship to transportation require progressive laws in keep- 
ing with progressive conditions. 

The pending bill is in continuance of the policy of government 
control of common carriers engaged in interstate conimerce— 
is in advancement of that policy to correct defects and meet 
new conditions: is also in keeping with the pledge made to the 
people by the Republican party. The Republican national plat- 
form of 1908, and which was indorsed by the people in the 
election of William H. Taft, declares, in relation to the regula- 
tion of interstate-commerce carriers, as follows: 


We approve the enactment of the railroad-rate law and the vigorous 
enforcement by the present administration of the statutes against 
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rebates and discriminations, as a result of which the advantages form- 
erly possessed by the large shipper over the small shipper have sub- 
stantially disappeared. 

7 as & > . a * 

We believe, however, that the interstate-commerce law should be 
further amended so as to give railroads the right to make and publish 
traffic agreements, subject to the approval of the commission, but 
maintaining always the principle of competition between naturally 
competing lines and avoiding common control of such lines any 
means whatsoever. We favor such national legislation and iper- 
vision as will prevent the future overissue of stocks and bonds by 


interstate carriers. 

The pending measure is in keeping with this pledge thus given 
to the people. 

It is not my intention to discuss in detail the but 
to call attention to and briefly discuss some of the more im- 
portant features of the measure and which in themselves justify 
the remedial legislation. 

The two principal features of the bill are the establishment of 
the commerce court and the extension and enlargement of the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
authority of the commission. 

The first section of the bill provides for the establishment of 
what is termed a “ commerce court.” This court 
five judges in the first instance, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. These judges have the same jurisdic- 
tion as United States circuit court judges, but by the provisions 
of the bill, for a period of five years, they constitute a court 
the duties of which are confined to cases growing out of the 
interstate-commerce laws, and they, as such court, have juris- 
diction on appeal over all such cases, except criminal cases and 
-ases involving infliction of penalties, and so forth. The real 
purpose for which this court is constituted is to avoid the con- 
fusion of conflicting decisions and to expedite hearings and de- 
termination of cases growing out of the 
laws. The President in his special message to Congress bear- 
ing date of January 7 last, in which he urged the importance 
of providing a commerce court, said: 

Of course, every carrier affected by an order of the commission has 
a constitutional right to appeal to a federal court to protect it from 


measure, 


the 


is to consist of 


interstate-commerce 
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the enforcement of an order which it may show to be prima facile con- 
fiscatory or unjustly discriminatory in its effect; and as this applica- 
tion may be made to a court in any district of the United States, not 
only does delay result in the enforcement of the order, but great un- 
certainty is caused by contrariety of decision. The questions presented 
by these applications are too often technical in their character, and 
require a knowledge of the business and the mastery of a great volume 
of conflicting evidence which is tedious to examine and troublesome to 
comprehend. It would not be proper to deprive any corporation of the 
right to the review by a court of any order or decree which, if undis- 
turbed, would rob it of a reasonable return upon its investment or 
would ye it to burdens which would unjustly discriminate against 
it and in favor of other carriers aatey situated. What is, however, 
of supreme importance is that the decision of such questions shall be 
as speedy as the nature of the circumstances will admit, and that a 
uniformity of decision be secu so as to bring about an effective, 
systematic, and scientific enforcement of the commerce law, rather than 
conflicting decisions and uncertainty of final result. 

As the law now stands a complaint as to rates, fares, charges, 
and so forth, may be made to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. That commission may take cognizance of the complaint, 
make an investigation, and make and enter orders as a result of 
such investigation, relative to the rates, fares, or charges com- 
plained of, but from the orders so made an appeal can be taken 
to the United States circuit court in the district in which the 
complaint or case arose, so that the result has been appeals to 
circuit courts in various sections of the country. These cases 
or appeals are ofttimes more or less technical in their nature, 
affecting the jurisdiction or constitutionality of the commerce 
laws. The result is a contrariety of decisions not uniform or 
clear as precedents. The establishment of the commerce court, 
with jurisdiction over these cases and to which these appeals 
can be taken instead of to the different circuit courts, would 
prevent this contrariety of decisions and result in decisions 
which would be clear and not conflicting, but uniform precedents 
in the construction of the commerce law. 

But, further than this, and also of great importance, the 
establishment of such a court would expedite decisions in mat- 
ters of complaint and would give speedy relief to the party or 
parties entitled to the same. The report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for 1908 shows that 17 cases had been in- 
stituted to reverse orders made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission affecting rates, fares, charges, and so forth. Most of 
these cases involve the jurisdiction of the commission and the 
constitutionality of the commerce laws. The report of the same 
commission for 1909 shows that but one of these cases had 
reached a final determination in the court. This well illustrates 
the delay incident to the present machinery for the execution 
of the interstate-commerce laws. 

The integrity of our judicial system is a matter of just com- 
mendation, but the delays ofttimes caused under the operation 
of that system, resulting in prolonged litigation, are matters 
universally recognized and as widely the subject of adverse 
eriticism. The delays caused by prolonged litigation are not 
only costly to the litigants, but frequently result in only par- 
tial justice to the successful party. This is one of the matters 
connected with our judicial system which should, in every legiti- 
mate way, be corrected, to the end that more prompt justice 
may be meted out to litigants. Well did Mr. Mawnn, the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee, in his able presen- 
tation of the bill, say: 

We are met with the 


roposition in this country, where litigation 
is so prolonged that the 


elay in justice amounts practically in many 
cases to a denial of justice. The interstate-commerce cases, always 
complicated, usually with extended evidence, with great questions in- 
volved, as they now are, tried in the circuits often before judges not 
at all familiar in the first instance with interstate-commerce law, have 
become strung out until they have often amounted to a denial of the 
right of shippers to reasonable rates within a time which would be of 
value to shippers. 

It is not much satisfaction to a shipper or a community filing a 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission and obtaining 
an order from that commission for a readjustment of rates upon terms 
favorable to the petitioners to have that order attacked in court and 
ended only after the petitioners or the community have been practically 
ruined by the discrimination practiced against him or it. 


One of the main purposes of establishing this commerce court 
is to correct this evil of prolonged litigation by having a court 
with exclusive jurisdiction in such cases and the duties of 
which are confined to cases growing out of the interstate-com- 
merce law, to the end that there may be a more prompt deter- 


mination of these cases. This is not unjust to the railroads 
and is certainly just to the shippers. The burden of this liti- 
gation for the correction of rates, fares, and charges rests most 
heavily on the shippers, especially where they are individuals 
or small corporations, and they are entitled to a protection from 
long litigation and to prompt determination on complaints to 
the end that prolonged litigation may not deny prompt justice. 
These considerations of uniformity of decisions and prompt 
determination of cases, in my opinion, fully justify the estab- 
lishment of the commerce court. 
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POWERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AND AUTHORITY 
COMMISSIONERS EXTENDED. 
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One of the important features of the pending bill, as evidenced 
in several of its sections, is the enlargement of the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the authority of 
the commissioners. I will not discuss these in detail, but 
briefly call attention to some of the provisions among the most 
important in this respect. 

Section 1 of the existing law, among other things, provides: 

All charges for any service rendered or to be rendered in the trans. 

rtation of gers or nee oni as aforesaid, or in connect 

erewith, shall be just and reasonable, and ever 
able charge for such service or any part thereo 
clared to unlawful. 

And under this provision of the law the Commerce Commission 
now has the power on complaint made to investigate as to any 
violation of that provision, and if found that it has been yio- 
lated to make an order correcting the rate, fare, or charge, and 
fixing what the maximum rate, fare, or charge shall be. This 
proposed measure extends the authority of the commission, in 
the absence of a complaint, to, on its own motion, institute an 
investigation as to the violation of the law that rates, fares, 
and charges must be just, and if found not to be so, to enter an 
order providing what may be the maximum rate, fare, or 
charge. 

Section 8 of the proposed measure amends section 6 of the 
interstate-commerce lay; so as to provide that every common 
earrier, in addition to filing with the commission and keeping 
open to the public inspection schedules showing all the rates, 
fares, and charges for transportation, shall keep constantly 
posted in every station where freight is received for transporta- 
tion the name of an agent resident of the city, village, or town 
where the station is located, to whom application may be made 
for information as to such rates, fares, or charges, and on fail- 
ure so to do, or in case the agent refuses to give the informa- 
tion, or gives wrong information so that damages result there- 
from, penalties may be duly enforced to the United States. 

Section 9 of the pending bill amends section 5 of the existing 
commerce law in a very important particular and especially 
as to the extension of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It provides, whenever there shall be filed with 
the commission any schedule stating a new individual or joint 
rate, fare, or charge, or any new individual or joint class:fica- 
tion or any new individual or joint regulation or practice as to 
the transportation of passengers or freight, that the commission 
shall have authority, upon complaint or upon its own motion, 
to investigate such new proposed schedule or change, and 
pending such hearing or investigation and decision thereon tlie 
commission has the power to suspend said new proposed sched- 
ule or change for a period of one hundred and twenty days 
from the date when it would otherwise go into effect. 

This is a new provision, especially so far as extending the 
powers of the Commerce Commission are concerned, and one 
that works an effective extension of these powers to expeii- 
tiously and effectively regulate transportation rates so that 
they shall be just and reasonable. 

The same section further amends the existing law by provii- 
ing that in a case where there are two or more through routes 
between the same points the shipper shall have the right of 
preference as to the route over which he will make his propos! 
shipment, and confers upon the Commerce Commission the 
power to regulate the conditions and practice under the same. 

Section 6a of the proposed enactment amends section 1 of 
the existing law with reference to classification of freight, and 
eo forth, as follows: 

And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers subject to tle 
provisions of this act to establish, observe, and enforce just and rea 
sonable classifications of property for transportation, with reference to 
which rates, tariffs, regulations, or practices are or may be made or 

rescri and just and reasonable regulations and practices affecting 


prassificat ons, rates, or tariffs, the issuance, form and substance 
ts, receipts, and bills of lading, etc. 


And section 8b of the proposed law gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Conmmission the authority to enforce the making of sucl 
classifications and either on complaint or its own motion to 
make investigation of the same and to enter orders requirins 
the making or correction of such classifications. This is a most 
important amendment, both as it affects the effectiveness of {lic 
law and the authority of the commission; and, in fact, is ove 
of the most effective steps forward in the proper contro! aid 
regulation of the classification of freight rates. 


CAPITALIZATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


But passing a detailed discussion of amendments to exitt!nz 
laws that this bill proposes, I eall especial attention to se rion 


unjust and unreason. 
is prohibited and de- 
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13, which adds a new and important section to the existing law, 
providing : 

That no railroad corporation, which is a common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act as amended, shall hereafter issue for any 
purpose connected with or relating to any part of its business gov- 
erned by the provisions of this act as amended any stock, bonds, notes, 
or other evidence of indebtedness to an amount exceeding that which 
may from time to time be reasomably necessary for the purpose for 
whieh such issue of stock, bonds, notes, or other evidence of indebted- 
ness may be authorized. 

The amount of such securities to be thus fssued, excepting notes ma- 
turing not more than two years from the date of their issue, shall be 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Valuable as are the results already attained under existing 
laws, there has been one radical defect, and that is a failure to 
provide a remedy for overcapitalization of common carriers. 
The overcapitalization of corporations or common carriers is one 
of the main causes for the abuses which have grown up under 
the system of uncontrolled private or corporate ownership, and 
which render government regulation an absolute necessity to 
the public welfare, and until there is placed upon the national 
statute books a law which effectively regulates the capitaliza- 
tion of common carriers all others will fail as complete reme- 
dies. 

Whatever may be the conditions connected with transporta- 
tion rate making, and wherever may be lodged the power to fix 
such rates, one rule must govern—transportation must be both 
reasonable and uniform. The highest judicial tribunal in the 
Jand has held as interpreting the common and statutory law, 
that transportation rates or charges, as they affect both the 
shipper and carrier, must be “reasonable,” and “ reasonable- 
ness,” as applied to such rates or charges, has been held to be 
such as yield to the carrier the actual cost of transportation 
and a fair income on the capital invested by the carrier. But 
this does not mean income on fictitious capital or overcapitaliza- 
tion. And right here in this system of overcapitalization cen- 
ters one of the greatest obstacles to the solution of this problem 
of regulating transportation. The fact exists that common 
carriers and corporations are ofttimes overeapitalized. 

We have no sympathy with demagogic expressions that would 
impeach the whole business public. They are not warranted, 
neither are they needed to intelligently discuss and act upon 
the question of capitalization. We are willing to believe that 
American business honor has no equal. It is perhaps true that 
the majority of common carriers are not overcapitalized. It 
is no refiection upon those corporations or their business honor 
to denounce and by law to render impossible of repetition cer- 
tain business methods which have worked injury not only to 
the general public, but also to law-abiding corporations. The 
fact is that in recent years the tendency to overcapitalization 
on the part of corporations has been pronounced. Certain so- 
called financiers, in their avarice to accumulate millions, have 
discounted the present and borrowed on a future, and all with 
reckless disregard of the rights of the public and the rules of 
honesty. 

As evidence of this it may be stated that new capitalization 
of railways, in stocks and bonds issued in 1899, amounted to 
$107,748,030; in 1908, to $723,473,146; and from 1899 to 1908, 
inclusive, the total issue of stocks and bonds was $5,639, 
219,179. That the development of industries, the construction 
of new railways, and the extension and improvement of exist- 
ing railways may have required during this period added capi- 
talization is undoubtedly true, but that this vast sum represents 
in the aggregate a large overcapitalization on the part of 
certain common carriers is beyond question or doubt. 

Recognized illustrations of this fact can be found in numer- 
ous cases, among them the reorganization of the Chicago and 
Alton Railway, in which it was openly charged by the attorney- 
general of the State of Illinois that over 70 per cent of the added 
capitalization was not created for any legitimate purpose of 
a railroad which could be recognized under the statutes of 
Illinois. Another striking illustration is that of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway of New York, with its capitalization 
increased from $8,000,000 to $52,000,000 and its stock advanced 
to 261 per share. The railway thereafter merged into a hold- 
ing company and thereafter bankrupted, was duly placed in 
the hands of a receiver by the courts. Thus was bankrupted 
the richest street railroad property in the world. Added re- 
sults might be cited, but this is not necessary. 

It is not contended that all this impeaches the entire capi- 
talization of railways, for there are those fairly capitalized, 
but it demonstrates that there is some wrong in a system which 
permits such overcapitalization and absolute need for a remedy. 
This “get-rich-quick” policy has worked and is working an 
injury not only to the public, but also to corporations as a 
whole. It has made the public distrustful of corporate influ- 
ences and doubtful as to corporate securities. Overcapitaliza- 
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tion on the part of railways when practiced works 
injury to the public. It places on the market stocks of 
or doubtful value to be, as has been said, digest 
lic and, at the same time, invites corpo 1 Oo ils 
transportation rates to yield, at least tempor y, div 
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dends 
on such comparatively worthless securities. 

This is a wrong which should be righted, both for the pro- 
tection of the people and also for corporations not overcapi- 
talized. It is a wrong which the Federal Government has the 
power to right, so far as interstate commerce is « “ned, 
and until that power is fully exercised and capitali 
lated federal control will not be effective control. The pend 
bill, if enacted into law, would regulate this defect in the « 


merce law and make provision for regulating the capitalizat 
of railways that are common carriers, and also that such ca 
talization shall be used for the purpose of construction, equip 


| ment, or improvement for which it was issued. 


In case of interstate carriers making application for new and 
increased capitalization for construction, extension, equipment, 
or improvement, all matters connected with the application, in 
cluding the necessity, the purpose, the cost, and the country 
to be developed are subject to investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the commission has full authority 
to determine in each case submitted to it what should be the 
maximum issue of capitalization. Thus the power to regulate 
such capitalization is wisely delegated to the Interstate Co: 
merece Commission. The history of that commission and the 
work that it has accomplished since it has been created evi- 
dences the fact that all those powers connected with interstate- 
commerce carriers that are being delegated to that commission 
can be and are wisely so delegated. 

This provision is supplemented by a new and added provision 
contained in section 12 of the bill, providing that railway corpo- 
rations which are common carriers shall not hereafter acquire, 
directly or indirectly, any interest of whatsoever kind in the 
capital stock of any other railway or water-earrier corporation 
or purchase or lease any such railway or water carrier which 
is directly competitive with such railway or water line, nor shall 
such railway or water-carrier corporation have, after the Ist of 
July, 1911, as an officer or director any person who may be at 
the same time an officer or director of such competing corpora 
tion. 

These two provisions are new and advanced steps in the con- 
trol of interstate common carriers. They seek to regulate the 
issue of capitalization and at the same time to maintain fully 
the element of competition, both so necessary for the reasonable 
and just regulation of fares, rates, and charges. Their effect 
should be, and doubtless will be, to confine railway operations 
to the legitimate purpose of their organization, which is trans- 
portation, and keep them separate and distinct from purely 
speculative ventures, as such ventures apply to stock-jobbi 
manipulation. In short, their operation will tend to confine 
railway and water common carriers to the legitimate business of 
transportation. When this is done, one of the main incentives 
for overcapitalization will be removed and investors in railway 
securities will know, as well as does the merchant or the farmer, 
the true value of his holdings. Such laws effectively executed 
will be a protection both to the shipper in obtaining just and 
reasonable rates, and also to the thousands of people throughout 
the country who legitimately invest in securities of interstate 
common carriers. 

But not to discuss in detail further the provisions of the 
pending bill, suffice it to say that those to which I have called 
attention are in correction of defects of the existing comm 
law and also distinct steps forward in that system of govern 
ment control on which we have entered and which has the 
approval of the people and also of many of the ablest of rail- 
way officials. It is a system in keeping with our cor 
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stantlv 


multiplying industries and our constantly increasing and ex- 
panding commerce. That existing laws are not perfect is not a 
reflection upon the system. Even the framers of the Constl 
tution itself, true as was their patriotism and farseeing 


was their statesmanship, could not foresee what would be the 
necessities of the Republic they formed, and as a result that 
Constitution, which was of their handiwork, has been several 
times amended to meet the demands of a constantly increa 
ing and expanding Republic. That this present pending mea 
ure, relating to the government control of common carrier 
may not be perfect would be conceded by the most enthusiastic 
advocate of this law. It may not supply all the means re 
quired to make a system all it should be for the present and 
the future; but if this be so, the test of experience will be 
the guide for future Congresses to add the necessary | 
tion to make more effective the selution of one of the great 
problems connected with our industrial development and prog- 
ress—the problem of transportation. 
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Pensions of the Civil War. 


SPEECH 


0 


RALPH D. COLE, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or REepresENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 27, 1910, 


On the bill (8S. 2341) to authorize the sale and disposition of a portion 
of the surplus and unallotted lands in the Pine Ridge Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of South Dakota, and making appropriation and 
provision to carry the same into effect. 


Mr. COLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: This Congress should grant substantial relief 
in the way of increased pensions to the surviving soldiers of the 
civil war, their widows, and orphans. There has been no gen- 
eral pension legislation for a period of two years. The McCumber 
Act, known as the old-age pension law, granting to all soldiers 
who served ninety days or more and received an honorable dis- 
charge, $12 at the age of 62, $15 at the age of 70, and $20 at 
the age of 75, passed this House more than three years ago. 

The widows’ pension act, increasing the rating from $8 to $12 
per month, became a law over two years ago. The wisdom of 
these laws has been vindicated, but the time is ripe for renewed 
evidence of the Nation’s loyalty to the veteran and those de- 
pendent upon him. 

A bill has been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs providing for the creation of the civil-war volunteer 
officers’ retired list, and granting a pension of $30 a month to 
all soldiers 70 years of age whose physical or mental condition 
is of such degree of disability as to require the frequent and 
periodical aid and attention of another person. 

I believe in a dollar-a-day pension law. It may be impossible 
to secure the passage of such an act at this time, but in view of 
the replenished condition of the Federal Treasury, a great in- 
crease should be made now over existing rates. There has been 
a demand for rigid economy in appropriations during this ses- 
sion of Congress. That demand has been heeded and the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government have been reduced almost 
$50,000,000 per annum, The new tariff law has proved its 
capacity aS a revenue raiser. The receipts under the Payne 
law are $50,000,000 more annually than under the Dingley law. 
As a result, the deficit in the Federal Treasury has been cut 
down from $80,000,000 to less than $20,000,000. Before the end 
of the fiscal year the Government will be in possession of a 
substantial surplus. The pension appropriation bill last year 
carried about $163,000,000; this year it has been reduced to 
about $155,000,000. A reduction of $8,000,000 in one year is a 
sad reminder of the fact that the veterans are rapidly passing 
away. What we do must be done quickly. If these veterans 
are to enjoy the bounty of the Government during their declin- 
ing days, now is the time for action. 

As the bill comes from the committee, it will call for an in- 
crease of perhaps $10,000,000. It is estimated upon the best 
evidence obtainable that striking out the disability clause and 
granting to all soldiers 70 years of age a pension of $30 per 
month would add another $8,000,000 to the bill. If the oppor- 
tunity is presented when the bill comes up in the House for 
consideration, I shall introduce an amendment striking out 
the qualifying clause as to physical and mental condition, and 
the necessity of the assistance of another person. 

Between the ages of 65 and 70 is the period of life when the 
greatest number of soldiers enjoy the benefits of a pension. I 
would favor an increase to at least $25 per month at the age of 
65. This is the rating fixed in the National Tribune bill, which, 
I believe, has received the indorsement of every Grand Army 
post in the Eighth Ohio District. The consideration of this 
bill will give us a splendid opportunity for granting substantial 
relief and doing justice to the men who saved the Nation. 

Two years ago when the widows’ pension measure was up 
for consideration, I made the following statement on the floor of 
the House: 


I deeply et, however, Mr. S 
further and eliminate the clause 


HON. 


ker, that this measure does not go 
n the law of 1890, making ineligible 
to pension widows who have married soldiers since that te. ere 
are thousands of widows throughout the United States who have mar- 


ried soldiers since 1890. The 
during their declining days an 
as the passing of the sunlight from the hillside. 
charged with other than the pures’. motives as oy married these men 
in the face of the fact that taey were not entitled to a pension under 
the law. Many of these noble women are in needy cifcumstances, and 
should receive the generous treatment which has always been charac- 
teristic of the American people. 


have taken care of these old veterans 
have made them as peaceful and happy 
They can not 


I still stand by that statement. We should strike that clanea 
out of the law, and grant to these noble women a pensiona})|. 
status. I believe the widow should receive the same pensioy 
which the soldier received, as she is in much greater need « 
assistance as a rule after the death of her husband than jyo. 
fore. Many times the veteran is able to contribute somethin> 
to the support of the family even though he has a rating o 
total disability. But after his death the widow is absolute), 
dependent for the necessities and comforts of life upon th. 
stipend granted to her by the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most substantial manner of pay); 
our debt of gratitude to the soldiers of the civil war is in :),. 
form of a pension from the Federal Government. This Nati, 
has been liberal beyond all precedent in the sums appropriated 
for that purpose. This is as it should be. No criticism of tho 
Government’s liberality in this respect is heard from any class 
of our citizenship. The high-water mark in pension appropria- 
tions was made last year, when the bill carried $163,000.00 
These figures seem somewhat imposing, but when we consider 
the fact that the Nation owes its life to the men and women 
who are receiving this recognition, the sum which each re. 
ceives is by no means adequate for the service rendered. [et 
us heed the injunction of Lincoln and “ care for him who s}),!! 
have borne the heat of battle, his widow and orphan.” 
plause.] 


Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALFRED B. GARNER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court ar 
to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approv 
February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes 


Mr. GARNER of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to say a few words in behalf of mysclf 
and for the benefit of my constituents. 

It is only just and proper that those who elect a man to office 
shall have from him an accounting of the manner in which he 
egrried out their wishes, and especially so when the actions of 
their duly accredited Representative have been attacked and 
misrepresented as I have been. For this purpose I speak 
threugh the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to those who elected me. 

It is a well-known fact that each and every man elected to 
office is expected to stand a certain amount of abuse and misrep- 
resentation without squirming. No man ever born could plese 
all the people. It is also a well-known fact that a certain por- 
tion of the public press, no matter how fair and honestly the 
officeholder may try to perform the duties of his office, if his 
views do not coincide with the views of the editor of that par- 
ticular paper, must stand the misrepresentations and innuendos 
of that paper, and which he has no chance to answer. [ut 
at times it goes too far, and some way must be found to carry 
his answer to the public. And this is my answer: 

THE FIRST FAULT FOUND. 


During my canvass for the election I made speeches in almost 
every polling place in the county, explaining exactly what | 
would do and what I would not do. If I carried out the pledzes 
made in those speeches, I have fulfilled every promise made to 
the voters. 

When I made my speech in Pottsville I made the same speech 
I made everywhere else, with the exception of possibly chancinz 
words, as I never write my speeches before delivering them, 
but always conveying the same meaning. This is the only place 
where part of my speech was quoted. 

In the columns of the Miners Journal, under date of Septem- 


ber 26, 1909, can be found these words: 
Mr. Garner said he had been asked to say whether or not, in tle 
event of his election, he would vote for the reelection of JosErn ‘: 
CANNON as Speaes of the House. Mr. Garner answered the inquiry 
in these words: “If elected, I will go into the Republican caucus an 
I will not only vote against Cannon for Speaker, but I will also speak 
m.” 


against hi 

This promise I carried out to the letter. A good while before 
this Pottsville speech, Mr. Roehrig, the correspondent of (!'° 
same Miners Journal, interviewed me in the Republican head: 
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quarters In Pottsville, and asked me my sentiments on Cannon, 
So far as I can remember the exact words they were as follows: 

If elected I will go into the Republican caucus and oppose Cannon, 
but I am not greater than the whole Republican party, and will abide 
by the caucus. 

This was printed in the Miners Journal the next day. I have 
not a copy of this paper, and therefore can not quote the exact 
words, but they are substantially correct, and as far as I re- 
member them, exactly correct. I have tried to secure a copy of 
this paper, but have been unable to do so. 

This article, printed a good many weeks before the fight 
closed, gave my exact sentiments to the public and everyone 
knew exactly where I stood. 

In the Pottsville Republican of March 5, 1909, will be found 
these words: 

Congressman Garner reiterates emphatically his ante-election prom- 
fse, that he would vote and speak against the election of Jom CaNnNoN 
as the next Speaker of the House; but in a letter to a Pottsville busi- 
ness man, dated yesterday, he makes it clear that his opposition will not 
take on the form of official suicide, for if the Republican caucus votes 
for Cannon, then he will record his vote with the party when the mat- 
ter comes up before the House. 

In his letter to the Pottsville business man, in reference to the 
Cannon speakership, he says: 

“JT am with you in not favoring CANNON as Speaker. During my 
speeches, while running for the office of Congress, I repeatedly stated 
that I would go into the Republican caucus and not only vote against 
Mr. Cannon for Speaker, but would also speak against him. I meant 
every word I then said, and mean it now, and will carry it out to the 
word. Should he receive the vote of the caucus, however, I must abide 
by the decision so far as the speakership goes. There will be no other 
candidate except the caucus nominee, and it would injure my usefulness 
in the House I should place myself in the position of opposing the 
entire party.” 

I present this last article to show that it was well understood 
at the time, that what I had promised in my speeches was that 
I would fight Cannon in the caucus. This I certainly did, and 
therefore carried out my promise to the letter. 

When I reached Washington I found it common knowledge 
the President was urging his election. The President had not 
been tried, and having been elected to his office by an over- 
whelming majority of the votes of the people of the United 
States, it was certainly only natural that I, but newly elected 
and not acquainted with the affairs in Washington, should de- 
sire to stand with the President and the party so that I might be 
of some benefit to my constituents. I kept the pledge I had 
made my people, and I ask any fair-minded man if he would 
not haye done exactly the same. 

Some of the newspapers quote a supposedly stenographic re- 
port of my speech made at Mount Pleasant, a little village in 
the county. 

The speech is supposed to have been taken down in shorthand 
by a stenographer employed by my then opponent. It claims 
that there I promised to vote against CaANNon in the House and 
violated my pledge. Is it not remarkable they do not quote the 
same thing in all the speeches I made all over the county, the 
same stenographer being present, but must simply quote from a 
little village where but few could hear? 

The peaple of the county who heard my speeches wili bear tes- 
timony to the fact that what I did say was exactly as I outlined 
above. 


THE NEXT FAULT FOUND. 

But a new and later fault was soon found. Shortly before 
Easter there was a fight eliminating the Speaker from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. At once several of the newspapers found fault 
that I was not there to vote, and they would have been well 
justified had it not been for the actual facts in the case. 

The truth of the matter is this: I had been in Washington 
for three weeks before the vote was reached. It was near 
Easter. A man wants to spend some time at home with his 
wife and family, and especially at Easter. For the three weeks 
I had been there, the sessions of the House resembled a ceme- 
tery, with absolutely nothing doing, and with no probability of 
anything doing until after Easter. On the day before the fight 
there was not even a murmur of the coming struggle. I went 
to the older Members, who were supposed to know if any im- 
portant measure was likely to be reached before Easter, and 
each one said: 


Nothing | and there won’t be anything doing until after Easter, 
as the House will adjourn in a few days for the Easter holidays, as has 
always been the custom. 

I then paired myself with a Member of the other side and 
went home, 

WHAT A PAIR MEANS. 

A pair means that when two Members of opposite side desire 
to go home for any reason these two Members of opposite side 
file with the Clerk an agreement that neither one, whether 
present in the House or not, will vote on any measures or reso- 
lutions during a certain length of time. For instance, suppose 
a Member on the Republican side had impdrtant business that 


of the county know this, for it has been the invariable rule to 
' 


required his personal attention, he would go to the other side 
of the House and find a Member there who also had to zo home 
for some reason, These two Members would then go to the 
Clerk and in his presence agree that neither one would vote on 


any matter that came before the House during the time for 
which they were paired. When any vote is taken in the House, 
the Clerk reads off the names of those who are paired, and the 


same is entered in the CoNGRESSIONAL Record as evidence 
the voters at home that while those Members did not vote, yet 
they were taking care of the interests of their constituents by 
having a Member of the other side also refraining from voting. 

The same is the case where there is sickness or death at 
home, or a man wants to, once in a while, see his. wife and 
family, as any normal man would. 

AND I WAS PAIRED. 

The fight on eliminating the Speaker from the Committee on 

Rules started on a Thursday. As I have said above, the day 


to 


before there was not a single sign of the coming fight, and I 
went home for Easter, after pairing myself until after that time. 

The next day the fight started, and, as I was paired, I could 
not vote. I ask the opinion of any fair-minded man if I am t 


blame in this respect? Had I tried to dodge the vote it would 
be an entirely different matter. But under the circumstances, 
while unfortunate, no living man could have foreseen what was 
to occur the next day. 

STILL ANOTHER FAULT 


And yet they find another fault. They say I have introduced 
quite a number of bills. I am appending to this speech a copy 
of the various bills I have introduced. Look over each one and 
see if you can find a bad bill amongst them or one not in direct 
interest of all the people. 

And after you look over them, if you think they are good 
bills, ask yourself why they were not introduced before, and 
whether or not I have not shown my interest in my constituents 
by introducing them? 

IN CONCLUSION. 

I have always fought a fair and honorable fight. I have never 
received an illegal vote, nor have I ever purchased votes by 
promises or otherwise. I have never broken a single pledge, no 
matter how large or small, but have always kept faith with the 
people who elected me. 

If reelected, I intend to urge to the utmost the passage of 
the bills I have introduced; and, with the prestige of a second 
term and the additional influence which that will give me, I 
fully expect to secure the passage of most, if not all of them. 

Each voter must decide in his own mind whether or not he 
thinks the election of a new man would best serve his purpose, 
or whether by my reelection and consequent additional prestige 
and influence I can now secure results. 

I leave the question in the hands of the voters. 

STILL ANOTHER FAULT. 

Yes, but they say, “ You have not passed any of them yet,” and 
for once they tell the truth. I have not passed any yet, but I 
have tried my best to do so, and the prospects are good that 
some of them, if not all, will become laws as yet. If not at 
this session, then at the short session in December. This ses- 
sion has been so filled with turmoil and strife that but very 
few bills have been passed. And it is also true, as everyone in 
Washington knows, that a new Member here has but little 
chance of success. And it must be true also that the | 


return a first-term Member to a second term on the principle 
that it takes him a term to become acquainted, and there is 
truth in that, too. gut if it is a crime that I have so far bh 
unable to secure the passage of the important bills—I have 
passed as many minor bills as any Member here—then point 
out the Congressman who has ever held a seat who was not 
also a criminal in the first year of his first term. 
SOMB THINGS I HAVE DOND. 


1. For. the first time in the history of the county I have 
promise of the Department of Agriculture to make a soil 
vey of Schuylkill County, which, when accomplished, will be 
of more far-reaching importance to the farmers of Schuylkill 
County than any other act that has ever been performed for 

| them. Why was not this done before? 

2. I have introduced a bill to limit the work on all govertr 
ment contracts to eight hours, whether done by the original 
contractor or any subcontractors or subcontractors under the m. 
This will mean a national eight-hour day, for it will reach down 
to the man who mines the coal to feed the battle 
boilers; to the man who cuts the wood that zoes into every 
government structure; to the men who transpert any and 
things needed by the Government: and so on down the 
And what is more, it will do it without harming a single per- 


the 


Sur- 


ships and 


all 
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son or manufacturer, for it will be national, and one will be on | @pplication Ss, wate te pat poten Ser . 34 of te appli 
. ‘ a: . ‘ any one certain employment, trade, or branch o usiness. 
exact uly the same footing as the other. , bec. 3 ‘That applications made to the post-office of any coun: 
3. I have introduced a bill to give every soldier of the civil | shall be for the use of that entire county, and the informat; 
or Mexican war a pension of $30 per month, regardless of age. oe —— . -_ om = = , ~ Red mail 1 
ian aaa ae . — : ; other post-office in the county a list setting forth, without 
The niggardly pension of $12 and $15 a month may have been | pjicants’ names thereon, the number and kind of employee: 
all right when the soldier was younger and able to work; but] or the number and kind of positions wanted, so that those in 
to expect him and his wife, in their old age and when the work may more soemention De the — ee Seven caver officer 
. » . al a aes . ‘Ov '. ver. at suc niormation sha aiso e mad 
time of their life is past, to subsist on the pittance they now | information labor officer of any other county where a scarcity of 
get is a blot on the flag and must and will be remedied, and I | an overplus of labor makes such information desirable from time ; 
am the man who is trying to do it. Sec. 4. That whenever a special scarcity of labor or of en 


, ; < : shall occur in any county, it shall be the duty of the informati 

4. I have introduced a bill to allow the emergency men to | officer of that count Scat Ge eeee feb aed detadied informant. 
have the same rights to a pension as other soldiers. Many were information labor officer of the Post-Office Department at Was 
wounded, many died, and they, too, in their old age should be D. C., setting forth the names of the employers desiring emp|o; 
provided for the names and addresses of those persons desiring employm 

: . i gether with the classes of labor, trade, or employment wanted or 

5. I have introduced a bill to have the Government appor- after, and it shall be the duty of the information labor officer in 
tion among the States annually, according to the number of poten lene gpm — a gg ay secs 

‘ ae ‘ ‘ > ry » resses of a Os 0 re -en filed ir 
miles of traveled public roads, $10,000,000 a year. The Gov-| hands of the kind and character desired. — 
ernment is now seriously considering this very matter, and I Sec.5. That the Postmaster-General of the United States s| 
wanted Schuylkill County to have the credit of the bill. Does ees SS cain at ee Ad eee fair and 

SS ales cco Oh. : 0 any part 

any man say it Ww ould not be a boon to the farming country | country where a scarcity of labor formerly existed and shall | 
and town alike? power to refuse the use of the service provided by this act to 

6. I have introduced a bill to have the Government appro- ee employee who shall violate the rules and regulations so 
priate 2,500,000 annually for the support of the parents, Sec. 6. That the information labor officer shall be either t! 
widows, and orphans of those killed in accidents. Look around | master at said post-office, or his deputy, or one of his regular clo 
your own homes and see the suffering, poverty, and destitution ee eee Se aoe os = Fy ee ona oer oa 

. . . . aer 

from this cause, and ask yourself if this Government can not/ That the Postmaster-General may, in his judgment, authorize | 
afford to alleviate some of that misery. pointment of extra clerks in any office, as well as in his own . 

7. I have introduced bills to lower the price of meats and to Se ee the extra duties imposed by this act shall 1 
curb the trusts, as will be seen by annexed bills. Note ae amendment has been prepared for this bill which \ 
8. I have introduced a bill making every post-office in the United | solutely prohibit the furnishing of information to any district w 


States a bureau of information wherein employed labor can | Strike is in progress. 
ascertain where there is a scarcity of labor and where employ- 

a . . Garner of 1 ia introduced the following Dill, whic! 
ers, when a scarcity of labor exists, can ascertain where an a Se he the Judiciary and enaseea to ‘.. o 
overplus of labor exists. I have prepared an amendment to this | 4 pill (H. R. 17168) providing that all contracts made by or i: 


bill which will absolutely prevent the using of this source of of the Government of the United States of America shall cont 
information wherever strikes exist. clause making said yee tame oe upon the G 
And when all this is said and done, ask yourself if you can er ae ‘cm bole, olan oe Siurwien fn the Seas 
afford to send a new man to Congress, who, like myself, will or furnishing of any article or matter or thing whatsoever } 
have no influence during his first term. SS bn Py cy = ene the ee ates 
: meri employ in e manufacturing, making, or handling of 
I herewith annex a copy of the various important bills intro- cout ae aatine, or thing whateenrer, ry workmen, te 
duced by me: or laboring en ow a lenane pertes La eight neers in any or 
Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania introduced the following bill, which was| Whether such work or labor or materials ts done or furnished 
nite ; vali > original person, firm, or corporation contracting for the same or 
ans to the Committee on Invalid Pensions and ordered to be any contactor or subcontractors under them. 
Whereas it is the universal demand of all men who work for t! 
A bill (H. R. 22919) increasing the pension of all soldiers who served ; 
in either the Mexican or the civil wars, and who are now receiving daily living that an eight-hour day should be established ; and 
a less amount, to $30 per month Whereas it is unfair and unjust to ask individual persons or 
. , - m , rations to enter into such contracts when those individuals or « 
Whereas the ranks of the veterans of the Mexican and civil wars | tions must enter into competition with other persons or corpora 
are fast diminishing, and of those who are still remaining old age is | in the same line of business, and whose hours of labor are consid 
making it harder and still harder to earn a livelihood; and more than eight hours per day; and 
Whereas the amount of pension now allowed to these veterans is|- Whereas the only just and equitable method is for the Gov 
not sufficient to provide for themselves and their wives in the waning | of the United States to establish this rule, which rule when esta 
years of their life; and will be speedily followed by the labor-using manufacturers of th 
Whereas this country owes to these men a debt of gratitude that can | try: Therefore 
not be measured in money, but at least can provide for them the actual Be it enacted, etc., That no contract shall be made by or in be! 
necessaries of life when the worktime of their life has passed: Therefore | the Government of the United States of America which shall not 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all| tain a clause making said contract invalid and not binding upo: 
soldiers who served in the Mexican or civil wars, and who are now | Government of the United States of America should the person 
upon the pension rolls or who may hereafter be placed thereon, and | or corporation, or other body, corporate or otherwise, in the ma: 
who are now drawing a less amount, shall be allowed a pension of $30 | ture of any article, or matter, or thing whatsoever, by contract s 
per month. the same to the Government of the United States of America, «i 
any workmen, mechanics, or laborers for a longer period tha: 
hours in any one day, whether such work or labor or materials is « 
Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania introduced the following bill, which was | or furnished by the original person, firm, or corporation makin: - 
referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads and or- | contract with the Government or by any contractor or subcont: 
ae eee ungrc. 2) That the Treasurer of the United States of America « 
A bill (H. R. 21222) providing that the Postmaster-General of ac. s 4s . =e America $ 
United States shall establish in his department what shall be Snowe honor no check, draft, or voucher for any work done or mater 
as an information labor officer, and a similar officer in each and | @fticles furnished under any contract not containing said aboy 
every post-office in the United States of America, whose duty it shall | tioned clause, nor where the provisions of said clause are not ca! 
be to furnish to any employer of labor the names and addresses of | Strictly into effect. 
those wee a a oa ns goetications made for 
such employment, and to furnish to those who desire emplo . 
names oa addresses of those employers desiring to oe —— — Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania introduced the following bill, which ws 
ployees, from applications made by such employers; and regulating referred to the Committee on-Appropriations and ordered to be prin‘ 
the manner in which this act shall be carried into effect. A bill (B. z sonst) to ggge fund by yan oho necessities 0! 
Whereas it is a common occurrence in this country that a s ma given the parents, widows, or orphans of laboring men | 
of all classes of labor exists in one part while an overpins of oon aus while in Pea of their labors; defining the method by whi! 
kind of labor exists in another part of the country at the same time: fund shall be distributed; making the President of the United S1a‘'s 
and 7 the distributer of said fund; and requiring the repayment into | 
Whereas such a state of affairs injures business where the scarcity of Treasury of the United States of any unused annual balances 
labor exists and means poverty and destitution where families are Whereas numerous national calamities have befallen the laboring ™ 
unable to obtain employment; and of the United States of America at various times and places; and 
Whereas through the postal service of our Government a great deal Whereas the death of the breadwinner leaves the parents, widows, 
of this could be remedied without cost to the Government in any great | orphans in destitution and poverty; and 
degree : Therefore : hereas it has been the policy of the United States, when : 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster-General of the United States | calamities occur in foreign countries, to furnish the persons so /\!i 
of America shall establish in his department what shall be known as an | large and substantial financial assistance; and 
information labor officer, and a similar officer in each and every post- Whereas it is only just and equitable that when such calamitics 
office in the United States, whose duty it shall be to furnish to any | in our own Nation, the same or a fuller measure of financial + 
employer of labor the names and addresses of those who desire em- | should be given to those afflicted persons who are left in pover' 
ployment, as shown from applications made for such cmozenent, and | destitution than is given to the inhabitants of other countries: Th: 
to furnish to those who desire employment the names and addresses of Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500.000 be. and is ! 
those employers desiring to secure employees, from applications made | annually appropriated, out of the Treasury of the United Si»! 
by such employers. America, from moneys not otherwise appropriated. for the pur) 
Sec. 2. That the applications made by either employer or employee | relieving the verty, destitution, or distress of the parents. 
at any local post-office shall only be for the information of the em- | or orphans the laboring men in any part of the United State 
ployer and employees of that post-office or vicinity, unless special | America. 











a ! 


Sec. 2. That the said fund of $2,500,000 shall be placed to the credit 
‘the President of the United States of America, and be distributed 
hy him in such sums to such persons and in such a manner as to his 
‘ndement seems best and appropriate, and the said moneys so dis- 
arsed by him shall be drawn upon voucher by the President of the 
United States, upon the Treasury of the United States, said voucher 
countersigned by the Treasurer of the United States. 

<ec. 3. That at the end of each fiscal year any unexpended moneys | 

from said fund shall be returned to the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed : 


4 bill (H. R. 18294) making an appropriation annually of $10,000,000 
“ among the several States and Territories of the United States of | 
America, pro rata according to the number of miles of traveled public 
roads existing in said States and Territories, and providing how said 
fund shall be distributed. 
Whereas the maintenance of the highways of the Nation in excellent 
condition is a matter of national importance; and 
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cattle and animals, whether live or dressed, whic} re exported from 
the country for food purposes for a period of two y from the date 
of the passage of this act. 

Mr. GARNER of Pennsylvania introduced the f ‘ : which 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid IP lions and a l to be 
printed : 


A bill (H. R. 16017) extending the benefits of the cener er laws 


to the members of the Twentieth, Twenty-sixth, ‘1 y i 
Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, Thirty-tirst, and ‘l | 
regiments; the several batteries of artillery; t Sey 

cavalry; the several independent companies, which comprised t 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia, otherwise known as the Em« ney 
Men, who were called into service by the Dresident of tl l { 
States of America, officered by United States officers nd sworn into 
the service of the United States for an indefinite period, the same as 


they had been in the service of the United States for a 
ninety days or more; ch of the general pet 
as makes it necessary for soldiers to have been in the service ra 


. a) - nt 
repeaiing so Inu 





Whereas the maintenance of said public roads and highways falls in 
a great measure upon the residents of agricultural districts, usually 
uneble to bear the burden of the heavy taxation necessary to maintain 
the public roads and highways in good condition; and 


Whereas the individual States and Territories are generally unable to | 


maintain this entire burden in themselves; and 

Whereas besides the Government having the use of the public roads 
and highways as military roads, the Nation at large will gain direct 
benefit from the increase of agricultural products: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $10,000,000 be, and is hereby, 
annually appropriated, in the name of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States of America, to be distributed among the several States 
and Territories in the manner hereinafter described. 

Sec. 2. That before the beginning of each fiscal year, as shall be fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. the 
governor of each State and Territory shall file with the said Secretary 
of Agriculture his certificate showing the number of miles of traveled 
public roads in his State or Territory and the amount of money which 
his State or Territory has authorized to be expended upon the public 
roads or highways of his State or Territory during each fiseal year. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall, upon receipt of these 
certificates, apportion to each State and Territory its pro rata share of 
the $10,000,000 herewith appropriated annually, according to the num- 
ber of miles of traveled public roads and highways in each State and 
Territory, so that each State and Territory shall have its equal and just 
share of the said appropriation: Provided, however, That no State or 
Territory shall receive, as its share of the yearly appropriation of 
$10,000,000, an amount in excess of the sum said State or* Territory 
itself appropriated for public-road maintenance for said fiscal year. 

Sec. 4. That in case any State or Territory shall fail to file with the 
Secretary of Agriculture the certificate required under this act, or 


should its own appropriation for public-road maintenance fall below the | 
it would otherwise receive from the said appropriation of | 


amount 
$10,000,000, the amounts so forfeited shall be apportioned by the Sec 


retary of Agriculture among the other States and Territories in the | 


manner provided for in the original apportionment. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture, after equitably apportion- 
ing said appropriation of $10,000,000 according to this act, shall draw 
his voucher for the amount due each State and Territory upon the 
Treasurer of the United States of America and in favor of the treasurer 
of the States and Territories to receive the same, and pay the same to 
the treasurers of the different States and Territories: Provided, how- 
ever, That before paying same he shall require from the treasurers of 
the different States and Territories a certificate certifying 


the amount to be given said State or Territory. The certificate shall 
also state and certify that the entire amount appropriated by said State 
or Territory for public-road maintenance and the amount given 
State or Territory under this act will be fully expended for the purpose 
of public-road maintenance during the fiscal year for which it is given 
or a pro rata share of any unexpended balance shall be returned to the 
Treasury of the United States a America. 


Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania submitted the following concurrent reso- | 


lution; which was referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to 
be printed: 
House concurrent resolution 23. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of five Members of the House and three Members of 
the Senate be appointed by the respective presiding officers thereof. the 
same to compose a committee of investigation to investigate the customs 
service of the United States, with special reference to the collecticn of 
sugar duties and the national scandal arising from the operation of the 
so-called sugar trust. 

Resolwed, That said committee of investigation be, and is hereby, 
invested with the authority to subpena witnesses and compe! their 
attendance; authority to administer oaths and compel the giving of 
testimony ; the authority to compel the production of books, papers, and 
documents, and all other matters necessary to a full and complete in 
vestigation of the subjects named. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House be designated as 
the officer of this committee, who, together with his deputies, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to serve subpenas and other processes as may be 
authorized by the committee. 

Resolved, That the necessary expenses of said investigation be paid 
out of any unexpended balances in the Treasury of the United States 
upon voucher signed by the chairman of said committee and counter- 
signed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 





Mr. GARNER of Pennsylvania introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 22634) placing an export tariff duty on all food animals, 
whether live or dressed, for a period of two years. 


Whereas the constantly increasing prices of meats to the consumer 
ls a detriment to the Nation; and 

Whereas it is claimed by the producers that a scarcity of food ani- 
mals exists: Therefore 








duty of 10 cents per pound be collected by the proper officials on all 
xLV——7 






that the | 
said State or Territory has appropriated for said fiscal year for the | 
purpose of public-road maintenance an amount equal to or greater than | 


said | 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act a | 


period of ninety days or more before being entitled to a pension so 


far as it affects the soldiers herein set forth. 

Whereas Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America 
during the civil war, called into the service of the United States eight 
regiments of infantry, several troops of cavalry, several batt of 


artillery, several independent companies, all of whom were known as 
| the Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia, otherwise known as the Emet 
gency Men, comprising a force of about 7,296 men, all of whom wer¢ 
| sworn into the service of the United States, officered by officers ap 
pointed by the United States Government, and who were to serve for 
an indefinite period, comprising a force unique in the annals of the 
civil war, inasmuch as it was the only force of men called to arms by 


the President of the United States under such circumstances and for 
} an indefinite period and whose term of service would have extended all 


through the civil war had they not-sooner been discharged nd 








Whereas out of this force of about 7,296 men ful one-half have 
died, folly one-half of the remainder reenlisted in the service of the 
United States and are therefore now entitled to a pension under the 
general pension laws, leaving about 1,800 men who were willing to 

| serve their country for an indefinite period deprived of the benetits of 
the general pension laws because of the fact that they were mustered 
out of the service before they had served a period of ninety days or 


more, many of them, now in their old age, without the comforts or 
necessaries of life; and . 
Whereas these men were called into the service of the United States 


to repel threatened invasion; endured an arduous campaign were en 
gaged in battle and under fire at Wrightsville, which culminated in the 


destruction of the bridge between Columbia and Wrightsville, where 
the southern army was prevented from crossing the river into Lan 
caster County and capturing Harrisburg, the state capital of Pennsy! 
vania, as was their plan of campaign; and 

Whereas these soldiers were not only under fire and participated in 
the engagements named, but also in other skirmishes in the course 
| their march, cooperating with the Army of the Potomac after the bat 
tle of Gettysburg and down along the banks of the Potomac; endured 


| the toil and hardships of the forced marches over the mountains and 
| over the torn-out and deep-washed highways and through a country 
that had been devastated by the armies that had operated the and 
| which armies had consumed al! the food and provisions of those locall 

ties, so that there was much privation and near starvation for all of 


these men; and 

Whereas these soldiers were sworn in by the United States, officered 
by United States officers, and knew not when their term of service 
wonld expire; yet because of the fact that they were discharged hbhefore 
they had served for a period of ninety days or more are not entitled to 
a pension under the general pension laws: Therefore 


| Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of t general pension laws 

| be, and are hereby, extended so that the members of the T: tleth, 
Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first, and Thirty-third regiments, the several troops of cavalr 
the several batteries of artillery, and the several independent 

| panies comprising the Pennsylvania Militia, otherwi known as the 


Emergency Men, shall be entitled to a pension the same as if they had 
heen in the service of the United States for a period of ninety days or 
more, and so much of the pension laws are hereby repealed us is neces- 
sary to allow this act to be carried into effect. 





Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


oO} 


HON. WILLIAM HT. STAFFORD. 


OF WISCONSIN, 





In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 29, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an ints tate-comme e court and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate ime! ' d Feb 
ruary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other pur; 


Mr. STAFFORD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The railroad bill under consideration marks a 
distinct advance in legislative control interstate ¢: 
The original act passed in 1SS7 limited the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to merely upon the reasonableness of a 
without any authority to fix a rate if upon investigation they 
found it to be unreasonable. Under that law as “dl by 
the courts the commission was a dead letter, and not until 1906, 
when Congress passed the Hepburn law, was the commission 
| made a vitalizing force in establishing reasonable rates and 


over irriers, 


pass rate 


construe 
| 
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preventing unfair practices. The present bill goes still further 
and extends the scope of the commission over classifications 
and all practices and regulations of interstate carriers and 
vests the most extensive powers in the commission in the con- 
trol and regulation cf railroads, all in the interest of the 
shipper and the public generally. 

COMMERCE COURT. 

The commerce court as proposed in this bill has been re- 
ferred to as one of its important provisions, but I regard this 
feature as a mere incident in the machinery to put in force 
more expeditiously the orders of the commission, which are now 
passed upon by the various United States circuit courts through- 
out the country. No additional power to that now vested in 
the circuit courts are conferred on the commerce court. The 
questions that will come before this court are technical in char- 
acter and require trained specialists to determine. The diffi- 
culty existing at present in the execution of the law has been 
that the courts that have had jurisdiction in these railroad cases 
have lacked the adequate knowledge and training to equip them 
to intelligently and expeditiously pass upon the questions at 
issue. With this court sitting at Washington it can reasonably 
be expected that the judges will become proficient in the special 
litigation presented to it for determination, and that the ends 
of justice to shippers, railroads, and the public alike will be 
better conserved and the cases more expeditiously heard and 
decided. 

Four years ago, when the popularly known Hepburn law was 
passed, fear was expressed in some quarters that the powers 
conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission would un- 
duly hamper and restrict the activities of the railroads to the 
detriment of the shipping interests of the country. In the brief 
span of four years all doubt as to any possible injury to the 
commercial interests has been removed, and to-day the success- 
ful exercise of the powers conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over interstate carriers justify the further 
extension of railroad control in the commission for the further 
protection of the shipping public and without injury to the 
railroad carriers. 

The experiment of four years ago warrants this further ex- 
tension of powers, and in the pending bill the committee, in 
various sections, has recommended greater control to remedy 
some of the deficiencies and inequalities now existing in railroad 
operation. : 

Section 1 of the original act, which defines the authority of 
the commission over interstate carriers, has been materially 
amended for the purpose just stated. 

RAILROADS TO SUPPLY CARS. 

First, authority is conferred upon the commission to provide 
reasonable facilities for operating through routes and the ex- 
change and return of cars on such routes. This power is in 
line with the authority now exercised by the commission in the 
distribution of cars to shippers along the line, which authority 
has recently been confirmed by the Supreme Court in the car- 
distributing cases, the title of which is The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. The Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
reported in Two hundred and fifteenth United States Reports. 

Again, authority is conferred upon the commission to prescribe 
regulations as to the issuance and form of tickets, receipts, and 
bills of lading with the idea of having uniformity in the evidences 
of property. For the same reason provision is made authorizing 
the commission to prescribe the methods of marking, packing, 
and delivering all property. In this same amendment provision 
is carried for the first time to prescribe regulations and prac- 
tices in the carriage of personal, sample, and excess baggage, 
recognizing by this amendment that samples of commercial 
travelers shall be considered as baggage. 

COMMISSION TO ESTABLISH UNIFORM CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Of greater importance to the commercial world than any of 
the powers just enumerated is the provision conferring upon the 
commission authority to establish and enforce just and reason- 
able classifications of property. For years criticism against the 
railroads has been leveled at the practice of the frequent change 
in classifications of different kinds of merchandise, so that ship- 
pers and even expert traffic agents connected with large com- 
mercial establishments could not determine the proper rate that 
was in force. Though provision in a later section is made re- 
quiring the railroads to furnish on application a written state- 
ment of a rate on any commodity, and failing to do which or sub- 
mitting an erroneous _ate a penalty is attached, the present 
authority over classifications enables the Commerce Commission 
te secure uniformity of classifications throughout the country, 
and thereby attain a better control over the rates prescribed by 
the railroads. 

Only this week, as evidence of the trend toward uniformity of 
practice over all railroads of tke:conntry,: I: received, as I as- 
sume other members of the Interstate. and Foreign Commerce 
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Coramittee received, a publication from the Interstate Co; 
Commission, through the courtesy of Commissioner Fray! 
Lane, on the uniform demurrage code just agreed to by 
tional Association of Railway Commissioners and appro 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


COMMISSION AUTHORIZED TO INITIATE HEARING. 


Though under existing law the phraseology seems t 
but one construction—that it was the intention of Congress 
Hepburn law to vest authority in the commission to in 
hearing on its own motion and to establish a rate as if 
tion had been filed by a third person—nevertheless that aut 
has never been exercised because the commission dou)hijed 
existence. In this bill all question is removed by vesting 
authority in the commission, so that on their own moti 
can start an investigation as to any rate, practice, classi{ 
or as to any matter over which it has jurisdiction and w 
authority to make an order as if a petition for a heari 
been filed by a third party. 

POWER TO SUSPEND PROPOSED NEW RATD. 


And this authority of proceeding on its own motion | 
tended to confer the additional power of suspending a m 
proposed by a carrier for one hundred and twenty days af 
would have otherwise gone into effect, if, upon investigat 
believes that such rate should be suspended. Under the 
ing law the railroads can establish a new rate and the « 
sion is without authority to restrain its enforcement. 

Some notable instances have occurred where the busin: 
terests have claimed great damage by the sudden incr 
rates on commodities in general use. Many will remember ; 
instance of a couple of years back when the northwestern |’ 
roads attempted to increase the rates on lumber from the P 
coast eastward. No administrative means were availalh| 
prevent these increases from going into effect, but under ¢) 
amendment carried in the bill this hardship and inconveni 
can not be inflicted by the railroads on the shippers if tly 
Commerce Commission believes a meritorious reason exists for 
the suspension of the rate. 

During the one hundred and twenty days they must i 
gate to determine whether the proposed rate is a reasonable 
one, and if at the end of that time they have not been able t 
come to a decision, the hearing does not necessarily ternii: 
but the new rate goes into effect. The committee limited the 
time to one hundred and twenty days because it did not Iv 
that it was advisable to vest in the commission the pow 
suspend for an indefinite time a new rate proposed by tly 
railroads, else the effect might be that the railroads woui( 
incline to lower rates for fear that whenever a rate was r 
however justifiably, it would be deferred enforcement too long 
to amount to a deprivation of property rights. This limitat 
of one hundred and twenty days does not interfere wit! 
continuance of the investigation into the reasonableness of (!. 
rate, and the commission has authority to continue the investi- 
gation as to the reasonableness of the rate as if the temporary 
order suspending the rate had never been entered. 

COMMISSION TO ESTABLISH THROUGH ROUTES. 


Going through the bill we next come to a provision vestin: 
in the commission the authority to establish through routes 
over different railway systems. At present the commiss 
has only authority to establish a through route where 1 
reasonable or satisfactory through route exists. Many cases 
have been called to the attention of the commission whicre 4 
through route exists, but where there is no good economic 
reason why additional through routes should not be estab- 
lished, as where a portion of the existing through route miy 
be necessary to be used in connection with another railroad. 

The railroads exist for the benefit of the public, and 
industries along one line of railroad, if it has traffic to dis) 
to or receive from places on another line, should have the bei 
fit of through transportation. This idea that railroads exist 
for the benefit of the public and not the public for the benet! 
of the railroads is further reflected in permitting shi)j's 
where two or more through routes exist, to select the rl 
over which they wish to have their shipments made. This |) 
lege is granted with the reservation that the commission ! 
make necessary regulations for carrying the provisions 
effect. There are good reasons why shippers should k» 
advance the route over which their shipments are to be | 
so that they may he able to locate or receive them w!i 
business exigency demands. In establishing through routes 
provision extends to water lines to be operated in conne' 
with rail lines, the same as if the through routes were a!!! 

So with electric passenger railroads, the powers of the ' 
mission are coterminous with those over other interstate cil 
riers, saving that no through route shall be established betwe! 
electric passenger railways and the usual railroads unless ec 














tric lines are engaged in the general business of transporting 
freight. 

Though the principle of regulative control over interstate car- 
riers was recognized for the first nearly a quarter of a century | 
ago, it is only in the last four years that the effective control has 
become possible through legislation. 


CONTROL OVER 





STOCK AND BOND ISSUES. 


If no other provisions were carried save those just referred 
to increasing the powers of the commission over classifica- | 
tions, railway practices, through routes, electric lines, water 
carriers, and the like, they would be considered a great advance | 
in legislative control, but in this bill, for the first time in the | 
history of the National Government, an attempt is made to con- | 
trol the issuance of stocks and bonds and securities of railroads. | 
The object of these provisions is obvious from their reading. | 
Some of the States have in the last decade placed upon their 
statute books provisions limiting the issuance of stocks and 
pounds, but in none of them will there be found such ample pro- 
vision for the control of the securities of railroads. 

There is a double object to be accomplished in this character | 
of legislation. In the decisions of the Supreme Court, running 
back for twenty years, in which the question of the reasonable- 
ness of rates has been under consideration, the court has taken | 
into consideration the bonded indebtedness and the capitaliza- | 
tion of the roads in determining whether the rate was a proper | 
one. I do not intend to go into the consideration of the decisions 
or the basis of calculation for determining a reasonable rate. 
There is contrariety of opinion in the decisions that show no 
fixed rule, but in all of them the question of returns on capitali- | 
zation and bonded indebtedness has been a pertinent subject of | 
inquiry. 

If the Congress, through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is to protect the shipping public by prescribing maximum 
rates that shall be just and reasonable, it must necessarily 
follow, if capitalization and bonded indebtedness are elements 
to be considered in determining what is a reasonable rate, 
that Congress should have control over the issuanceof stock | 
and other secur‘ties. Otherwise railroads, as in the past, could 
unduly inflate their issues and seek to base their return in rail- 
road charges upon inflated or watered stock. 

The opposition to railroads, so prevalent in some quarters, 
is not based per se against the railroads, but because of the 
juggling of railroad securities by the unscrupulous for the 
immediate gain of the manipulators and to the loss of the in- 
yesting and shipping public. 

Railroads have been purchased with the stock of other rail- 
roads that was controlled by a coterie of men, for which no 
actual money payment has been made, and the transfer has 
been for the sole gain of the manipulators, as in other gambling 
transactions. In these new provisions other safeguards are 
taken to prevent such practices in all the phases of consolida- 
tion and reorganization that is known to railroad financing. 

These provisions, if upheld by the Supreme Court, though the 
authority in Congress to so legislate is in the twilight zone of 
indeterminate powers under the commerce clause, will prevent 
manipulations, as the Alton deal and others that might be cited, 
that shocked the moral sense of the business and investing 
public. The ascertainment in advance by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the amount of stock and securities that 
may be issued for any purpose needful for the business of the 
railroads and prescribing the price at which they shall be sold 
and the purposes for which the funds are to be utilized, protect 
as only legislative machinery can the interests of the investing | 
public in knowing generally the value of the securities, and 
safeguard also the rights of the shipping public in preventing 
uncalled-for and extravagant inflation of stocks and securities. 


INTEREST IN COMPETING LINE. | 


s, 


RAILROADS PROHIBITED TO ACQUIRE 


In this connection attention should be directed to section 12, | 
that prohibits hereafter the acquirement by any railroad of any | 
interest whatsoever in the capital stock of another railroad or 
water-carrier corporation, or the purchase of lines thereof, which | 
is directly and substantially competitive with that company. | 
The public generally is acquainted with the practice of rail- | 
roads in the past several years of purchasing with their own 
funds large blocks of stock in rival and competing lines. I may 
instance the activities of the Pennsylvania Railroad in acquir- 
ing a large block of stock in its acknowledged competitor, the 
Baltimore and Ohio; of the Union Pacific acquiring the control | 
of the Southern Pacific, which is now being contested in the | 
courts by the Attorney-General. Many other instances might | 
be cited. This provision will prohibit in the future any acquire- | 
ment of any interest, whether it is a majority or a minority 
portion of the capital stock. This does not prevent the acquire- 
ment by any railroad of an interest in a line that is not com- 
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petitive. We all recognize the value that has come in the rail- 
road history of this country in the joining together into e 
through route of various separate and independent connecting 
lines. The great New York Central system was the consolida 
tion of numerous small lines operating under separate manage 
ment between New York and Buffalo. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Company is also the consolidation of 
separate lines organized in the frontier days between interme 
diate points, but which in the development of the country were 


merged to give better service throughout the extended ‘ 
under one management rather than under the separate control 
of many individual managers. This character of exten 
and merger is not and should not be prohibited, but the ab 
aimed at is to prevent the merging of competing lines. We re 
ognize the value that comes to the public in having competition 
in traffic by improved facilities and better service than if all 
the lines were under the control of one management. 

Coupled with this section is a novelty in legislation that per 
mits a railroad which is seeking to acquire an interest in 


an 
proceeding in the 
commerce court the question whether a railroad sought to be 
acquired is substantially competitive. To many on the com 
mittee, as stated in the report, the determination of the 
tion whether a road is competitive or not is gislative and 
not a judicial one. For my part, while there can be no objection 
to the determination of the question, so that a railroad may 
know its position whether a line sought to be acquired is com 
petitive or not, I believe that that question could be more prop- 
erly determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is directly acquainted with the railroad map and traflie condi 
tions of the country, rather than by the proposed commerce 


ques 


a le 


| court, whose determination of the question would have to be 


by a formal proceeding similar tc that of other iitigated ea 
submitted to it for consideration. In the commerce court 
strict rules of evidence would apply and there would not 
the same full presentation of the pertinent facts that go to de 
termine the question of whether lines are competitive that could 
be received if the hearing was had before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. For my part, I do not favor the determina 
tion of this moot question in the commerce court in the first 
instance, but believe that upon petition presented to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission they should proceed to determine 
originally from all the facts at their command and all that 
may be presented whether the proposed acquired line is com 
petitive or not. 

If the commission approves there would be no need of appeal, 
if an adverse report should be made the findings of 
commission with all the evidence before it could be submitted 
for determination by the commerce court as to whether the 
evidence upheld their decision. I am not willing to leave this 
question which is fraught with such consequences of determin 
ing whether another railroad is competitive to the commerce 
court to be decided on a formal hearing without any interested 
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| person other than the Attorney-General presenting the views 


interests of the Government. C 
has delegated to the commission the administration of 
powers over the control of interstate carriers so far as it can 
do so constitutionally, and there is no reason why, on this im 
portant subject, an exception should be made that might work 
grave injury to the commercial interests of the country 

This review, cursory as it is, exemplifies the statement made 
in the beginning that the commerce-court provision is but an ad 
junct in the machinery to put the law into effective operation. The 
provisions conferring additional powers over railroad practices 
far over 
balance in their importance the benefits that will accrue to 
the public. With the passage of this bill in its present form 
Congress will have advanced further in positive declaration of 
progressive legislation than any State has yet attempted in 
the control of public-service corporations. The bill presented 
represents the daily work of the committee for nearly three 
months, and is its best judgment for the fuller, more adequate 
control and supervision of interstate carriers. Railroads are 
recognized by all as monopolies performing public functions 
for the service of the public, and the Government intercedes 
tarough the Interstate Commerce Commission as guardian of 
the privileges conferred. 

No deprivation of property rights is attempted, but the se- 
curing of the rights of future investors in these corporations 
and the further protection of the commercial interests in pre- 
scribing the method and means for fair treatment as to rates, 
classifica\:ions, and of other multifarious practices. The bill 
has already commanded the support of the shipping interests 
of the country, and the investing public will also approve it 
when they appreciate the safeguards that Congress has thrown 
about the issuance of railroad securities. 
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Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM M. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1910, 
17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and 


act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes. 


CALDER said: 
SPEAKER: The layman approaching 


HON. CALDER, 


On the bill (H. R. 
to amend the 
February 4, 
Mr. 


Mr. the problem of fed- 


eral regulation of interstate railroads is at once impressed by | 
The great transportation | 


the serious considerations involved. 
systems, on which the commercial development of the country 
largely depends, should not be so hampered by narrow, 


Nation. 


railroads and the country may be promoted by judicious, con- 
servative federal regulation. 


Great forward strides have been made in placing certain phases | 


of the operations of the railroads under federal supervision. 
There is more work of this kind to be done. 
been made that the existing laws do not cure all the evils. 
Members of this House have proposed legislative remedies in 
the shape of 40 or 50 different bills that have been referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on which 
I have the honor to represent the State of New York. 

This committee has given long and serious consideration to 
the corrective measures. 
lawyers of the House and successful business men of geod judg- 
ment. 
the session convened in December last. 


was introduced in the House. Many Members of the House ap- 
peared before the committee; representatives of the shipping 
and railroad interests in large numbers were heard. The mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission were called before 
us, and no opportunity neglected to elicit information wherever 
it might be obtained. 

Out of all this came the bill that is now under consideration. 
Tt was reported with the unanimous approval of all of the Re- 
publican members of the committee. 
ideas of effective, sensible governmental control, save for the 
paragraph relating to the so-called long and short haul. With 
this exception the bill represents an advance in the policy of fed- 
eral regulation of interstate corporations that should neither 
disappoint the progressives nor displease the conserva- 
tives. 

The commerce-court provision, which has excited some crit- 
icism because of the fact that it takes from the different com- 
munities of the country the right to adjudicate their railroad 
litigations so that all of the parties coneerned might get the 
benefit of the home environment, places all of these cases under 
the control of a new tribunal, which is created for that purpose 
and termed a “commerce court.” It has been said that this 
court is apt ultimately to lean in its line of decisions toward the 
railroad companies because of the influence unconsciously 
created by the superior legal talent of the railroads. The roads 
will be constantly presenting cases to this court, and the su- 
perior arguments of their high-priced attorneys would, it has 
been contended, induce the court unwittingly to give the roads 
a shade the best of decisions. I do not entertain the slightest 
fear on this score. Under the law the personnel of this court 
will change every year by one of its judges retiring and a new 
circuit court judge taking his place, so that every five years, if 
none of the retiring judges are reappointed, an entirely new 
court will come into existence. 

As against this petty objection, which does small honor to 
the character of our cireuit court judges, there are many strong 
reasons why a commerce court should be established. To my 
mind the mest important is the desirability of a tribunal where 
there may be had a speedy determination of disputes affecting 
the railroads. Problems of transportation are so closely con- 
nected with the material prosperity of the country, and have 
such a vital influence on the everyday business of the merchant, 
manufacturer, and consumer, that Congress should aid in 
every way possible their prompt solution. The commerce court 
will eure the vexatious delays incident to the settlement of rail- 
road suits. It will not be necessary, as now, for shippers to 
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approved | 





Its members include some of the best | 
They have devoted their best thought to the subject since | 


We fixed a time for | 
hearings and called for information on every railroad bill that | 


The measure meets my 





wait for years to learn whether an important provision of +) 
rate laty is to remain effective or be declared null and yoiq. 
A second advantage to be gained in the establishment .» , 
court is uniformity of decisions in interpretations of tho , 
road laws. This is a matter of highest importance. As 9 ),.< 
of the legislation we are about to enact, I am of the . 
that railroad litigation will materially increase, follow 
growth in population and expansion in commerce. In 4 
time the commerce court will have all the work it can | 
Especially is President Taft anxious that this section 0; 
bill shall become a law, and in this hope I earnestly join. 
The change in the law placing all litigation on the sy}); 
interstate commerce under the control of the Attorney-; 
is, in my judgment, most commendable. We are c¢ 
building up throughout the country courts and special 
sions and special tribunals of every sort and giving t! 
right to employ counsel. Great sums of money are } 
pended in this direction, and therefore it seems to me a) 


| tune time to put all of this legal machinery under the au 
re- | 
strictive laws as to interfere with their work of aiding in the | 
growth and general upbuilding of the substantial interests of the | 
On the other hand, Congress would be remiss if it were 
to shut its eyes to the fact that the best interests both of the | 


of the Attorney-General of the United States. Let us hold | 
great department of the Government responsible in matters 
this kind and not divide it up between several independ 
partments. 

The amendment to section 1 of the act to regulate co) 
provides, among other things, for reasonable facilities for 
ating through routes and the exchange and interchange of 
Great difficulty has been experienced in the past in s 


| proper interchange of cars and the fixing of reasonab|, 
Complaints have | 


pensation for this accommodation. The vast business of | 
country requiring the shipment of freight over different | 
has in the past been a great inconvenience to the public be 

of the fact that some one railroad has refused to run its ear 
over the lines of another, thereby causing a great loss of time 
and in some cases serious injury to the goods being shipped 

Another provision in this section compels common carrier? 
to establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable classifica. 
tions of property and also simplifies the regulations and | 
tices affecting classifications, rates, and tariffs. Another pro- 
vision regulates the issuance, substance, and form of tickets, 
rates, and bills of lading, and will afford a great protection to 
shippers. If agreed to, it will require the establishment of 
classifications of property, so that the shipper will not be con 
pelled in one part of the country to classify a certain freight in 
one manner and im another part in a different manner. What 
will be equally important is the fixing of a uniform ticket, re- 
ceipt, and bill of lading, so that when a shipper or passenger 
is presented with any of them he will know just what it sig 
fies. The spectacle in the last few days of the failure of several 
large cotton dealers in the South and the frauds upon the peo- 
ple of the country and of Burope by the use of false bills of 
lading is sufficient in itself to imsure the enactment of this 
provision of the bill. 

I have heard the arguments by some of the distinguished 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber relative to tle 
sacredness of the Sherman antitrust law, and that it should not 
be departed from in the slightest degree by any legislation in 
this bill. For my part I want to say, in its broadest sense, 
the Sherman antitrust law is one of the greatest measures for 
the benefit of the business interests of this country that has 
even been enacted, and I would be the last one to break it 
down. 

How absurd it is to contend that we should go on witha 
condition of things forbidding the railroads of the country t 
agree upon rates and classifications in the interests of tle 
shippers of the country. Let us not insist on preserving lezis!:- 
tion which will compel the common carriers to commit unlawfu 
acts. I can not believe that the intelligent membership of this 
House will disapprove this provision of the bill. 

Section 12 deals with the purchase of interests in the capit 
stock of one road or water carrier by another, and is intende “l 
to prevent the stifling of competition by forbidding the power f 
corporations to-buy up smaller rivals. It has been we!! *' - 
during this discussion that it is a difficult thing to deter 
just what really are competitive lines. It has been assert! 
every transportation company comes into competition with °°" 
other transportation company, either directly or indi' 
This is unquestionably true, but this proposed law will mi ake it 
easier for the federal authorities to see that natural « 
tion between roads is maintained, so that shippers and the 
public generally may benefit from a healthy rivairy for (' 
hauling of freights. This section gives authority to the « vi 
merce court to prevent the purchase of ene line by a power!!! 
competitor and will make effective similar legisiation on ‘4's 
point which has been found deficient. 

As a resident of the city of New York, with its great and 
competing water lines, I have seen numerous evideuces of the 
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acquisttion of competing lines for the purpese of monopolizing 
trade and stifling competition, and it is a good thing to pass this 
law at this time, so that the little competition that is left be- 
tween railroad and water lines in the great business sections of 
the Atlantic coast shall not be destroyed. Shippers in my part 
ef the country are still obtaining advantages, in many instances 
too numerous to enumerate, because they are able to obtain 
lower rates with the direct water lines to places on or near the 
comm. STOCKS AND BONDS. 


I propose to give special attention to sections 13 and 14, 
which relate to the issuing of stocks and bonds by interstate 
carriers. Unquestionably this is the most radical provision in 
the bill. Congress has hesitated in past railroad legislating to 
attack this broad subject. But experience in the railroad world 
since the enactment of the Hepburn law ought to have con- 
yinced every man interested in the development of the country 
that Congress should enact some legislation prohibiting the con- 
tinuance of the pernicious practices employed by some of the 
most influential of our railroad capitalists. Men are entitled 
to legitimate returns on their money. Men who invest in and 
control railroad corporations ought to receive a just and reason- 
able recompense for the use of their capital and brains. 

It is claimed that the overcapitalization and issuance of 
bonds, without regard to the value of the property or its im- 
provement, ought not to be interfered with by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I want, however, to call the attention of the House 
to the condition of things in the city of New York, recently un- | 
earthed by the investigation of the public-service commission | 
of that State. Twenty years ago surface railroads in that city 
were owned by a number of different corporations and were 
earning a legitimate profit due to the excellence of the service | 
and the steady growth of the city. A number of capitalists 
seeing the opportunity to exploit the surface roads purchased 
them at their market valne and immediately began a system of 
stock and bond jobbery, the like of which has never been heard 
of in this country. I could cite a number of instances where 
roads were bonded ten times their values, and the bonds were 
floated at par and the profits put into the pockets of the men 
in control. As a result of their manipulation, these captains | 
of finance profited to the enormous amount of $250,000,000, im- 
posing on the public at the same time a monumental burden 
which must be carried for years and years. 

The evil consequences which may flow from the unregulated 
issue of stocks and bonds by public-service corporations are 
strikingly shown by the facts disclosed in the investigation of 
the public-service commission for the first district of New York | 
inte the affairs of the traction companies under its jurisdiction. | 
This commission began its official existence July 1, 1907, and at 
once began a vigorous investigation, the first hearing being held 
on August 1. There followed shocking revelations of “ the mis- 
use of corporate funds, the diversion of earnings from legitimate 
channels, profligate management, reckless, if not illegal, ex- 
penditures, and loose and incorrect accounting. It was also 
shown that the reported cost per mile of street railroads varied 
from $2,553,097 per mile for the Fulton street railroad, operated 
by horse cars, to $24,836 reported by the Tarrytown and White 
Plains road, operated by electricity. While the various steps 
in the mergers, leases, and contracts, finally culminating in the 
Interborough-Metropolitan consolidation, extended back nearly 
a score of years, it was found that the books of one of the im- | 
portant corporations, which should contain a record of its busi- | 
ness and transactions back of 1902, had been sold and de- | 
stroyed.” | 

On the 24th of September, 1907, the New York City Railway | 


Company, operating practically the entire surface traction sys- | 
tem in Manhattan and the Bronx, went into the hands of re- | 
ceivers. The principal underlying companies of the system went | 
into the hands of receivers on various dates following. 

This hearing was concluded May 21, 1908, and in his closing | 
address the Hon. William M. Ivins, the special counsel of the 
commission, said: 


The history of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, the New 
York City Railway Company, and the Metropolitan Securities Company 
has been investigated as exhaustively as the functions of the commission 
require, or permit, for the purposes for which it was created. Once | 
the tan Street Railway system went into the hands of the 
receivers all financial investigation became of interest only as bearing 
pon of cost of construction, operation, and maintenance, and 
as | a“. % the future financial reorganization of the system. Thence- 
forward commission could issue its orders only to the receivers, who | 
in turn could only act in conformity with the general or particular in- 
structions of the United States circuit court. 

. > 


7 = 
The enforcement of the criminal law for wrongdoing in the past, once 
in the case were disclosed by the commission, was outside of | 
x; the Se, sae a neers ee tie mnndter of | 
responsibility, any r past practices nm in the 
the grand jury and the sta 
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te courts since November last. 
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I quote further from the report of the commission: 

Perhaps the chief value of the investigation ts i 
information ined as to the corporate and finan 
street-railroad systems in New York City, which, ir 
ever finances, franchises, contracts, and accounts « tre railro 
gaye which may be exercised by the commission ‘ een and 
will be of great aid In determining the policy of t 


1 








ex 
ercising such control. The investigation disclosed | 1 la at 
least the present bankrupt condition of the Manhattan 1 
which has resulted In such great inconvenience to the | ) 
leases under which excessive rentals were paid, to the pi » of 
bonded indebtedness with consequent increase of fixed charg i to 
juggling of accounts by which unearned dividends were paid he 
roads and equipment were allowed to deteriorate. The lk ion 
established the need of an active exercise by the commission the 
power to prohibit leases with extravagant rentals, and the iss ot 
bonds to pay for expenditures properly chargeable to operating ex 
penses. the various leases by which the various lines were 
into the Metropolitan Street Railway System are set forth in t 
lowing table: 
| \ 
Pe ‘ 
i i } ent of vi 
| Amount Rentals | rental | dends 
| of | ex on aid 
Company. Date.| stock of | clusive stock r 
| | lessor | ofi of 
| coms y. terest lessor 
ee 
| pany g 
Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry 1876 $900,000 | $13,506 1.5 
Christopher and Tenth Street___. 1800 60,009 | 72,000 8 1.6 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue____| 1890 2,100,000 | 210,000 10 5.2 
I la cies 2,000,000 145,000 7.2 8.5 
SELLE LETT 1892 | 800,000 | 64,000 8 7 
Central Park, North and East | | | | 
River_._.__________________________| 1802 | 1,800,000 | 162,000 9 4.6 
Forty-second Street and Grand | | 
NS Goren rccesencccesy 1008 748,000 | 134,600 18 16 
Twenty-third Street Railway_...._.) 1593 600,000 | 108.000 18 10 
Fighth Avenue oa sinicenecaainaliticdeedies 1895 1,000, 000 215,000 1.5 10.4 
New York and Harlem_-__........._.) 1896 |.-. | 400,000 
Second Avenue Railroad__........._} 1898 1,962,000 | 167,580 9 ; 
Third Avenue Railroad_......._._... | 1900 1,600,000 960 , 000 6 5 
Central Crosstown.................. 1904 G00 ,000 90 ,000 15 10 
Besides paying the above rentals, the lessee company assumed all of 
the bonded indebtedness of all these street railroads, so that in 107, 
the time when the first receivers were appointed, the total fixed charges 
payable by the New York City Railway Company on the roads in the 
Metropolitan Street Railway System amounted to $11,000,000 After 
the making of these leases, those in control of this system increased 
interest charges by increasing the funded debt. The funded debt of all 
the leased roads aside from the Metropolitan Street Railway was in 


creased after the making of the leases from $11,000,000 to $62,000,000, 


The bonded debt of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company s in 


| creased from $9,000,000 in 1897 to $44,000,000 in 1907, although this 
company had but 28 miles of electric track, so that the bonded debt 
| per mile of electric track was $1,500,000, nearly twice the cost per mile 
of track of constructing and equipping the present subway. In view of 
the conditions existing, it is not surprising that the system broke down 
and that receivers were appointed to take charge of the various com 


panies. 

This is what Mayor William J. Gaynor had to say on the loot- 
ing of New York City by the street railway owners, printed in 
Pearson’s Magazine: 






It remains to count up the vast total of the bonds and stocks of the 
companies, great and little, which are included in the scope of this 
article, so that you may know that the public is paying in fares, or ex 
pected to pay eventually, interest on bonds and dividends on stocks, the 
aggregate of which bonds and stocks is several times what the construc 
tion and equipment of ali of these roads would actually cost under 
proper management. In the case of some roads such ageregi i wily 
five times, and of others ten times such actual cost. The vast total of 

| stocks is $405,882,500, and of bonds and similar securities, $295 
253,411; aggregate of both, $791,135,911. There are in all 865 miles 
of track, overhead, surface, and underground, used or abandoned Che 
average amount of bonds and stocks per mile is therefore. $810,000. 
| If even $100,000 should be allowed as an average for 1 mile of track, 
the total would be only $86,500,000. The writer knows of trolley roads 
| in cities being built and equipped for less than $50,000 a mile. Even 
| the double-track Kings County Blevated Railroad structure in B yn 
was, as the writer knows, built for $255,000 a mile rhe compar was 
bonded, however, for $1,100,000 a mile, and had a stock issue of 
$3,500,000. Of course it was for all of us to suppose that equipment 
and general expenses took the balance. The foregoing figures inctnde 
the stocks and bonds of the two business-holding companies which have 
been - mentioned, by deducting which the aggrecate ks and bonds 


issued directly by the strictly railroad corporations will appear, and a 
calculation on that basis shows an average of $500,000 a mile. 


One of the most impertant maneuvers in this campaign of in- 


| flation was exhibited in 1902. Two new companies were formed, 


the Metropolitan Securities Company and the Interurban Street 
Railway Company (afterwards changed to New York City 
Street Railway Company). The physical property of the Metro- 


| politan Street Railway was transferred by lease to the Inter- 


urban. This lease is summarized on page 43 of the report cf 
the investigation and reported verbatim on pages 821-853. The 
considerable space in the report. A brief summary ts given in 
a newspaper item concerning the suit of the receivers of the 
testimony and exhibits relating to these transactions take up 
New York City Railway Company and the Metropolitan Street 
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tailway Company against the Metropolitan Securities Company 
and its directors, which is given below: 


The first light that has been thrown on the involved relations be- 
tween the New York City Railway, the Metropolitan Street Railway, and 
the a Securities Company since the Public Service Commis- 
sion abandoned its traction investigation last fall, came yesterday when 
the federal receivers for the first two corporations filed under a leave 
obtained from United States Judge Lacombe a suit for an accounting 
against the Metropolitan Securities Company and its directors in the 
first two years of its existence. The complaint seeks specifically the 
recovery of $2,797,200, and in general such other sums as may 
found to be due after the desired accounting is had. 

In addition to the Metropolitan Securities Company the defendants 
are Thomas P. Fowler, Edward F. Berwind, George G. Haven, H. H. 
Vreeland, Edward W. Sayre, Mortimer L. Schiff. Thomas F. Ryan, 
P. A. B. Widener, Thomas Dolan, and John D. Crimmins. The firm of 
which Paul D. Cravath is the head is counsel for the defendants, who 
were also directors of the New York City Railway. His firm gave out 
this statement yesterday : 

“The defendants are confident that there can be no recovery against 
the defendants personally, and that the suit involves only an adjust- 
ment of the accounts between the two corporations concerned. The 


transactions upon which the suit is brought are the same which were | 


investigated by the state railroad commission in 1906, with the result 
that the charges based thereon were dismissed.” 

The complaint sets up first the relations created between the three 
corporations under the lease of 1902. These were briefly as follows: 
The Metropolitan Securities Company, into which the stockholders of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway were to pay $23,5 
to turn this money back into the Metropolitan Street Railway through 
the New York City Railway, receiving in payment $15,000,000 of the 
debentures of that corporation and $12,500,000 of its capital stock, 
which it could not issue except to the Securitie. Company. The New 
York City Railway in its turn was to have the money flow into the 


Street Railway, receiving securities having an aggregate agreed value | 


at that time of $23,000,000. 


The terms of the agreement provided that $5,000,000 should be paid 
within the first forty days after the lease became effective, and the 
balance in installments of not less than $1,000,000 each: but it came 
out in the complaint yesterday for the first time that in a supplemental 
agreement the New York City Railway was to receive from the Metro- 
politan Street Railway, in payment for the first $5,000,000 which it 
turned over, 50,000 shares of Third Avenue Railway stock, having at 
that time a market value of $6,500.000. The complaint charges that 
the defendants did not carry out this transaction, whereby the New 
i — ne so profit of $1,500,000. 

The debenture notes issued by the New York City Railway in part 
payment for the $23,600,000 that it was supposed to receive ran fo a 
ten-year term and were discounted at 70. The bill of complaint con- 
tends that, in view of the fact that there was a ready subscription to 
the Metropolitan Securities Company stock issued to the public, it was 
not necessary to issue long-term notes to pay for it, neither ought these 
notes to have been subjected to so great a Eacocant. 

In particular the complaint states that on Aprii 23, 1902, the New 
York City Railway, in part return for the first installment of $5,000,000. 
issued to the Metropolitan Securities Company $3,300,000 of its’ ten. 
year notes, for which $2,310,000 was received in cash. These notes 
were redeemed in three months in terms of the refunding bonds of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway, dollar for dollar, so the receivers allege 
that the New York City Railway in effect paid the Metropolitan Securi- 
ties Company $990,000 for the use of $3,310,000 for this period. 

On June 5, the complaint asserts, an additional $3,300,000 of the 
long-term notes were issued and discounted as before, so that the New 
York City Railway, in fact, received $2,310,000. Of these notes 
$1,800,000 were redeemed in a month by the issuance of New York. 
City Railway stock to the Securities Company dollar for dollar. and 
the other $1,500,000 was similarly taken up in December of 1903, so 
that the complaint figures that the Securities Company profited to the 
extent of $540,000 at the expense of the city railway's capital account 
for furnishing $1,800,000 for thirty-three days, and to the extent of 
$450,000 for furnishing $1,500,000 for a year and a half. 

On July 8, the complaint continues, the common boards of directors 
agreed to have the Securities Company sell $11,000,000 Metropolitan 
Street Railway bonds, which the city railway had received from the 
street railway, to raise a second cash payment of $5,000,000 and 
enable the Securities Company to meet a loan with the proceeds of 
which it had made the first cash payment, $6,000,000 of these same 
bonds being already hypothecated to secure this loan. The $11,000,000 
of bonds were sold for $10.183,555, and of this amount the New York 
City Railway applied $5,100,000 to the payment of its debenture notes, 
which had been discounted at a 30 per cent rate. The receivers allege 
that the Securities Company made another large profit to which it was 
not entitled on this transaction. 

The further issuance of $2.724,000 of the ten-year debenture notes 
similarly discounted at 70 and redeemed by the sale of 33,792 shares 
of Third Avenue stock so as to net a profit of $817,000 to the Securi- 
ties Company is the remaining allegation of the complaint. 


At this point I want to include the findings of the board of 
rapid transit commissioners of New York in the matter of 
the complaint of Judson G. Wall against the New York City 
Railway Company as to the issue of certain notes: 


When the New York City Railway Company (then called the Inter- 
urban Street Railway Company) became the lessee of the street railway 
system of the Metropolitan Street Railroad Company, all of its capital 
stock, which was then of a par value of $500,000, was owned by the 
Metropolitan Securities Company, a corporation organized for the pur- 
pose of financing the Interurban-Metropolitan lease. The capital stock 
of the New York City Company was then increased to $20,000,000, 
and the Metropolitan Securities Company subscribed for $12,500,000 
of its capital stock and $15,000,000 par value of 3 per cent ten-year 
notes, the Metropolitan Securities Company agreeing to pay for such 
stock and notes $23,000,000; the subscr ~ to stock was at par, the 
geubscription price of the notes was 70. nder said contract the Metro- 
politan Securities coareag had, down to June 30, 1905, — on ac- 
count of said notes $6,988,800 to the New York City Railway Com- 
pany, receiving therefor $9,984,000 par vaiue of its 3 per cent ten-year 
notes. Most of these notes were redeemed not long after they were 
issued. 

The poard was unable to ascertain from any of the witnesses the 
reasons why the interest rate upon the notes of the New York City 
company was 3 per cent, or why the notes were issued at 70. Mr. 
Vreeland, the president of the company, testified that he did not per- 


| road and as one who 
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sonally take part in negotiating the financial terms of the arrange: 
Mr. Ludlam, the eomptroller of the company, testified that he 
an officer of the company at the time of the transaction in questi, 

The fact that these notes carried interest at 3 per cent and 
subscribed for at 70 appeared, however, in the papers whic! 
submitted to the stockholders of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
pany at the meeting at which the Interurban-Metropolitan lease 
he other transactions connected therewith were authorized. | 
not, however, appear in these papers that the notes were by thei 
redeemable at par. According to the testimony of the witness; 
reason for redeeming these notes was that the officers of the « 
deemed it unnecessary that the New York City company should 
— outstanding when it had in its treasury sufficient funds to 
them. 

While the board was unable to find any reason for the New Yo: 
company issuing 3 per cent notes at 70 and redeeming them 
after their issue at par, we know of no law which was violated 
transaction. The Metropolitan Securities Company owned all t}: 
and all the notes of the New York City company, and the red: 
of the notes of the New York City company which it held res 
no particular difference to the stockholders of the Metropolit: 
rities Company. The public misapprehension resulting from th: 
action with regard to the notes of the New York City Railway « 
emphasizes the need of remedial legislation which shall req) 
road companies to report to this board the terms and character of 
scriptions to new issues of stock and long-time obligations. 


Further evidence of the laxity of the laws relating to < 


—t 


| and bond issues may be found in the following testimony | 
3,500,000 in cash, was | 


matter of the application of the Third Avenue bondholders 


Mr. Perkins. I speak as a stockholder of the Third Ave: 
as continuously held stock in this corpora: 
more than twenty-five years. and I speak purely from a stock 
standpoint. * * * wenty-five years ago the total capit 
of this road was $7,000,000, consisting of $5,000,000 in bonds ; 
$2,000,000 in stock. Shortly after that time, in order to pay f 
ostensibly to pay for, some needed improvements and acquire so: 
tional road, it was proposed to increase the capital stock 100 


and the original stockholders were then accorded the so-called p: 


of subscribing to new stock at par, share for share. Later on, | 

the expenses of additional improvements and the acquirement of 
properties, the stock was increased to $6,000,000 by substanti 

same method, and then to $8,000,000, and so on up to $16,000.) 
other words, in order to pay for improvements and to pay fo: 

ties which were acquired, notably the One hundred and twenty ‘: 
Street line and the Forty-second Street, Manhattanville and St. \ 
olas Avenue line, and the Union Railway—in other words in ord 
pay for these properties and to pay for all the improvement 
stockholders were assessed 700 per cent of their original bh t 
And what became of this $14,000,000 history does not record. It \ 
raised for these purposes, but ne after the last dollar was paid 
there were rumors of a large floating debt which amounted to | 
than the entire cost of these properties and the entire cost of al! th: 
improvements. When this rumor was verified, and it was found t! 
there was a floating debt of $23,000,000, the stock which had |x 
selling up over 200 rapidly declined 200 points. The road was thr 
into the hands of a receiver and a plan was then devised and carriv 
out which first deceived and then further robbed the stockholders. In 
order to ay a debt of $23,000,000, these stockholders were induced 
to allow $37,500,000 to be placed ahead of their stock, and you have 
heard what Mr. Whitridge says became of the difference. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION OF MR. WHITRIDGD. 


.. Will you tell us, in order that I may be quite sure that I under 
stand this plan, what is the difference between this $32,000,000 of 
justment bonds and a preferred 5 per cent stock cumulative, redeema 
with a preference as to assets?—A. I do not think there is any (iff 
ence at all, except that the bonds may be held by insurance compan 
and the prefe stock may not. os. 

. Do you conceive it to be a proper thing for this commiss 
even for a reorganization committee, to issue as bonds what Is re 
preferred stock, except for some very good reason?—A. I do not | ; 
anybody ought ever to do anything without any very good reason, anid 
the very good reason for calling these bonds instead of stock is the sta 
of the law which I have just referred to. 

Q. In other words, what the reorganization committee is asking this 
commission to do is to issue preferred stock and call it bonds in ord 
that the insurance companies may evade the law?—A. Oh, no; | d 
say that. In order that they may comply with the law. 

Q. Yes; thank you. Well, is it not an evil to label them bonds. wit 
all that that means to the ordinary investor, when, as a matter of fact 
the securities so issued have none of the essential characteristics 0! 
bond ?—A. That is an ethical question which, I think, I must refer ) 
to the bankers about. 


Additional light is thrown on the methods sometimes eu 
ployed in floating large bond issues by the following testir 
of Frederick W. Whitridge in the matter of the order of the 
commission requiring Mr. Whitridge, as receiver of the Third 
Avenue Railroad Company and the Central Park, North and 
East River Railroad Company, to establish certain throug! 
routes and joint rates: 


Q. What, in your opinion, would be the percentage of net earninss 
the value of the property, or whatever way you thought it out, v 
would be likely to induce new capital to come in?—A. Well, I could! 
answer that question exactly in that way, because the percentace « 
earnings is of no particular importance unless you know the am: 
capital the bonds or stock among which the earnings are to be divi’ 
take it it is a truism here that ag can not get any money on anything ' 
is not absolutely safe, when it is new, on less than a 6 per cent 
If you want money for anything which is unsafe, you have got to 
reasonable prospect of paying more than 6 per cent—10 per cent [ss 
bly. If you could get the public service commission or the St‘ 
guarantee 4 per cent, then you could get all the money you would 

By Chairman Willcox: 


Q. Do you justify those opinions upon the past financial histo 
this road or upon the general rule that ought to apply to the ro. 
A. I have not any reer reference to these roads at all. | was 
testifying in respect to that from my long residence in the ¢ity © 
New York and knowiedge of investments erally. —— 
Q. You know that stocks and bonds of roads have been floate 
for a very high figure, don’t you?—aA. I do, 



















Q. Thirty-five millions of bonds on the Third Avenue were floated 
only a few years ago?—A. They were all floated upon the theory that 


sheer were an absolutely safe security, and you can float a bond on any | 
»roperty if you can persuade a sufficient number of people that they | 


. absolutely certain of getting interest. 
~ ©. In the past history of these properties there has been no trouble 
in foating securities, has there ?—A. I 
there was, but there was an awful lot of lying. 
By Mr. Bowers: 


Q. Has the result of this investment been such, in your opinion, to 

nee others to come in under similar circumstances?—<A. The result 
of the experiences just referred to by Mr. Willcox is to erect a five- 

red gate in front of any investor who is asked to come in the 
traction securities to-day. 


By Chairman Willcox: 


Q. You would not hold the public service commission responsible for | 


the condition of affairs produced here in the value of traction securities 
by virtue of past experiences?—A. I have not said anything that could 
bear that construction. I hold them responsible to-day only for these 


transfer orders and for what I am asking you; whether I am justified | 
in putting out a lot of money to equip these lines with motor cars only 


to find that after they are equipped at a great expense you are going 
to turn them over to my rivals, my hated rivals. 


By Commissioner Eustis: 

Q. Don’t you think that securities could be more easily floated after 
they had been passed upon by the commission?—A. Yes; I think that 
s a most important and beneficent function of the public service com- 
mission, 

It is claimed that this exploitation did not affect the traveling 
public. In a measure that is true, but indirectly the traveling 
public was affected by the roads failing to keep up their equip- 
ment and inability to properly extend their franchises from the 
people through the State or Nation and I contend that it is the 
duty of the Government to see that they are conducted honestly. 
Why should the people give valuable privileges to the corpora- 
tions and then not attempt to prevent them from plundering 
the public by the misuse of the powers conferred in the fran- 
chises? 

The publie service law of the State of New York, particu- 
larly that part affecting the control of the issue of stocks and 
ponds, has run the gantlet of the highest courts in that State, 
and I am sure the provisions of this bill if enacted into iaw 
will be held constitutional by the United States Supreme Court. 
Some fear has been expressed that in some way or other this 
legislation will hinder the building of railroads in the newer 
sections of the country. I have no fear of that. 
to the interest of both the honest shipper and the honest rail- 
road corporation in the State of New York, and it will have the 
same result if applied to interstate railroads. 


Upon the railroads of this country depend the great commer- | 
We have within our borders | 


cial and manufacturing interests. 
half of the trackage of the entire civilized world. The money 
invested aggregates hundreds of millions. Appreciating these 
facts, this committee has proposed an amendment to the inter- 


state commerce act, which safeguards the vested rights against | 


anything approaching confiscation, and at the same time is a 
substantial forward step in the direction of complete federal 
supervision. It tends toward cooperation in interstate business 
on the part of the central government and the great corpora- 
tions that dominate the commercial and industrial life of the 
Nation. This is the natural and proper relationship that 
should exist. Each is too powerful to prosper without the close 
cooperation of the other. This bill will do much to promote 
this greatly to be desired end. The measure will, I believe, 
stand the test of the courts, and I hope it will be adepted sub- 
stantially as reported from the committee. 





Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. HARRY COVINGTON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Iy tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, April 29, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and 
to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 


February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes. 
Mr. COVINGTON said: 


Mr. Spraxer: I have moved to strike out of the section on 
page 50, in lines 22 and 23, the words “other than timber and 


manufactured products thereof.” 


This section to which my amendment is directed contains the | 
It provides | 
that railroads engaged in interstate commerce shall not trans- 
port commodities produced by them, or under their authority, 
other than timber and the manufactured products thereof. 
We all know that the investigation of the great coal strike 


famous commodities clause of the Hepburn Act. 
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do not know how much trouble | 


It has worked | 


r a 


of several years ago developed the fact at 
line railroads in the anthracite coal region owned practically 


all the valuable mines. It had also become evident that rail 
| roads were systematically extending their sphere of influence 
| and control to the various industries along their lines. The 
reason is plain why this was so. If they could control tl ) 


duction of commodities, they could add any cost for tra ‘ 
tion they saw fit when the competition was eliminated, 
on the other hand, independent manufacturers and prod rs 
could be destroyed by the various discriminatior l 
were able to put in force. The act sought to end this situation, 
| but, for some unexplained reason, timber and the manufactured 


is the railro 


products thereof were excluded from the operation of the law 
A few moments ago the gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. 
Hircucock] asked the. gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


WANGER] why this exception was made and he did not give any 
clear reason for it. I believe it has been claimed that there are 
a few railroads incorporated under state laws and operating 
within the limits of more than one State that are a part of the 
property of lumber companies, and it has been urged that s ch 
roads would be amenable to the whole interstate-commerce law 
if the exception is not maintained in the bill. I have been un 
able to learn of the existence of such roads, and if there are 
any, it affords no reason for such an exemption. 

Timber has become one of the most valuable 
in the United States. It is absolutely necessary to prevent il 
from passing into railroad control. At the present time hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of valuable timber land are either 
owned by railroads or by the capitalists who control the rail- 
roads. My amendment seeks to make the same rule apply to 
lumber as to coal and iron. The lumber field is one place 
where there is still a small chance for the independent pro- 
ducer to manufacture his commodity. We certainly de not 
want to go on record in this House as deliberately favoring 
a special privilege in this matter to the great railroad interests 
while attempting to curb the power of those interests, and, 
speaking for myself, I shall not do so. I hope therefore that 
| the amendment may appeal to a sense of justice here and be 
adopted. 


commodities 


Monuments to Generals Stewart and Screven. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Vonday, May 2, 1910, 

On the bill (H. R. 7549) providing for the erection of monuments, re 
spectively, to Gens. Daniel Stewart and James Screven, two di 
guished officers of the American Army. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia said: 

Mr. Speaker: In connection with the bill which passed the 
House on the 2d day of May, 1910 (see proceedings of the House 
of that date, pp. 5875-5877), making an appropriation with which 
to erect monuments to the memory of Gen. James Screven and 
Gen. Daniel Stewart, at Midway Church, in Liberty County, 
Ga., I beg to read the following sketch from the able pen of 
Dr. W. B. Burroughs, one of Georgia’s most noted and reliable 
historians : 


tin 


GENZRAL SCREVEN. 
Gen. James Screven was a native of South Carolina, who moved to 
Georgia and settled in the Midway settlement of Liberty County about 
1769. He was a man of wealth, culture, and high standing, and was 


welcomed by Georgia’s best citizens. 
selectmen of Savannah. He was a member of the Provincial ¢ 
which met in Savannah July 4, 1775, and of the Council of Safety in 
1776. He was captain of the St. John’s Rangers and took an active 
part In the battle of March 2, 1776, when the British fleet made an 
attempt to capture the 11 rice-laden ships at the Savannah wharve 
Captain Rice and crew, who were sent to dismantle these ships, were 
taken prisoners. Colonel McIntosh, with 300 men, marched to Yama 
craw ruff, threw up breastworks north of Indian street, between Farm 
and Williamson streets, later the old Charleston Steamboat Com 


We find his name among 


the 


pany wharf, and mounted three 4-pounders. Lieut. Dan Roberts and 
| Raymond Demere were sent with a flag of truce to demand Captain 
| Rice’s release and were arrested. A demand made by the America 

| on shore with signals, asking for the release of the prisoners was 
answered with insulting replies. Then two shots were fired from tt! 
cannon at the vessels, when they announced if two other 


trustworthy 
men were sent over the British would treat with them. Capt. Ja: 
Screven and Capt. John Baker, with a boat’s crew, were 





They were ordered to keep off, and an Insulting remark was mad nd 
Captain Screven fired at the man and received a volley from the Brit 
ishers which almost sank his boat and wounded one of his men. ‘They 
made all possible speed to return to the Yamacraw battery. T) »at- 


tery then commenced a cannonade which lasted for four 


the British troops on the vessels replied with creat force 


hours, for 
j 
The troops not engaged in the breastworks fired the rigging 


of the 


Inverness, when she drifted on the Nelly, setting her and other vessels 
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on fire. The British officers and men fled across Hutchinson Island. 
Many were killed, two vessels destroyed, six dismantled, and two escaped. 
Captain Rice, Lieutenant Roberts, and Mr. Demere were still British 
prisoners. The council of safety determined to get even, and March 6 
arrested all members of the royal council in Savannah. An exchange 
of the prisoners was then effected. 

June 21, 1776, the Georgia Council of Safety ordered Archibald Bul- 
loch, president and commander in chief of the Georgia forces, to order 
Colonel Screven to draft some of the militia and bring Oglethorpe’s 
eannen from Frederica. July 30 of the same year we find Colonel 
Screven with Colonel McIntosh recommended to go as volunteers to 
east Florida. From the order book of Bvt. Brig. Gen. Samuel Elbert, 
I learn that on January 27, 1778, Col. James Screven was commanding 
= Savannah. Shortly after this he was promoted and made a briga- 

ler-general. 

November 20, 1778, General Prevost, commanding the King’s forces, 
had an engagement at Bulltown swamp, in Liberty County. Col. John 
Baker, commanding the Americans, was wounded, and the Americans 
retreated. The next day, at Ricebough Bridge, a skirmish took place. 
November 22, Colonel White and General Screven thought it best to 
g0 to some thick woods about a mile and a half south of the old Mid- 
way Church and conceal themselves, believing the enemy would pass 
them while they lay in ambush, with their little command of 20 men. 
The same idea suggested itself to McGirth, who was piloting General 
Prevost, and the English general accepted his suggestion. They both 
arrived on the same ground at the same time and the battle began. 
Early in the engagement the brave General Screven was pierced by 
eleven wounds and fell into the hands of the enemy, and was killed. 

“ General Screven received a wound from a musket ball, in consequence 
of which he fell from his horse. After he fell several of the British 
came up, and upbraiding him with the manner in which Captain Moore, 
of Brown's Rangers, had been killed, discharged their pieces at him,” 
says Ramsey’s History of South Carolina. 

After the engagement Colonel White sent Maj. John Habersham with 
a flag to General Prevost and General Prevost sent Captain Muttac, of 
his army, with eight men to deliver General Screven safely into the 
American camp, and expressed regret that one of his men had shot him 
after being disabled. He died at the home of General Elliott, where 
he was carried to receive the best attention. The British attacked 
this house, forcing the inmates to leave, and while moving General 
Screven he died on the doorsteps. 

On a marble siap in the old Midway churchyard, placed there in 
memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, is the following inscription : 

“This stone marks the spot where, by the side of her renowned 
brother, Gen. James Screven, are deposited the remains of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lee.” 

Oniy a few days before he died the British destroyed his dwelling 
and furniture, and on September 20, 1781, Congress requested the 
Georgia legislature to erect a monument to General Screven at a cost 
of $500. ‘ebruary 20, 1784, the house of assembly passed a bill grant- 
ing to the only two surviving daughters, Hester and Mary, of the late 
distinguished officer, Gen. James Screven, who was killed fighting for 
his country, 1,000 acres of land to be given to each of them. 

December 14, 1793, the general assembly, in order to perpetuate his 
name, called one of her counties for him. In 1899 the Federal Govern- 
ment had the name of the fortification and military reservation on Tybee 
Island called Fort Screven to perpetuate his name. 


GENERAL STEWART. 


Georgia history would be incomplete without the name of Daniel 
Stewart, the soldier, the patriot, the Christian gentleman. He was born 
in St. John’s parish October 20, 1761. His education was limited. At 
the age of 15 he shouldered his musket in defense of home and liberty. 
A few months later, while standing guard at St. Marys on a cold night, 
Colonel Baker, while visiting the sentinel, perceived his youth, and took 
off his cloak and wrapped it around him. 

Stewart afterwards joined Captain Youngblood’s company, and was 
wounded with a saber, captured at Pocataligo, S. C., and carried to the 
prison ship in Charleston, from which he made his escape one stormy 
night with eight others, who passed through the portholes. He was 
a large man, and was pulled through by his companions much in- 
jured. 

On a scouting expedition he found a man under an old house hiding 
in the shucks; he ran his sword through his foot. The man begged for 
his life, and Stewart gave it to him. 

Stewart belonged to the famous commands of Sumter and Marion, 
and suffered all — the war from the injury to his shoulders which 
he received when pulled through the portholes of the British man-of- 
war, but he remained active in the service; and when the war was 
ended and he returned to his home he was again called into service to 
command a regiment against the Indians, who were robbing the seacoast 
of cattle and horses and pillaging houses and murdering families. His 
territory extended from the Savannah River to Florida, and no man in 
Georgia is more entitled to the thanks of his people than this noble 
Christian soldier and patriot. He served his country in State and 
legislature for twenty-one years; he was an elector ana voted for Presi- 
dent Madison. 

When General Washington visited Savannah in 1791, he was placed 
on a committee of the Midway Church and Society, formerly St. John’s 
parish, to go in a and carry him an address. After expressing 
their attachment for General Washington in person, the communication 
reads: “To the troops stationed on our frontiers by your order, and 
to the treaty lately concluded with the Creek Nation under your 
auspices, we are indebted under Providence for your tranquillity. The 
hatchet is now buried, and we smoke with our Indian neighbors the 
calumet of peace. This, while it affords a happy —— of our future 

rotection, gives at the same time a recent proof of how justly you 

ave earned in your civil as well as military capacity the glorious title 
of father of your country. With the laurel, then, be pleased to accept 
the civic wreath from a grateful people.” 

General Washington replied in his modest language and ended his 
communication with this sentence: “A knowledge of your happiness will 
lighten the cares of my station and be among the most pleasing of 
their rewards.” 

In the second war with Great Britain in 1812 Stewart again took the 
field to meet the foes of his country, and the office of brigadier-genera! 
of cavalry was created especially for him. 

On his return home after the Revolutionary war he found that 
Tranquil Plantation, which was his home -— situated 1$ miles from 
Riceboro, had been occupied by General Prevost. commanding the 
British troops in the South, and his officers, and in the sitting room on 
the wall he found branded on the boards: “ This house was the home of 
a nest of rebels.” 


| and after his death she married James S. Bulloch. 
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This: brand remainec on the wall until a few years before th» 
federate war, when Dr. Samuel Way, who owned the propert 
making repairs destroyed it. On his plantation, the British, | 
that a t of gold had been buried there, spent much time in qi. 
but without success. 

I visited this lovely spot before and during the war: it was 
of refinement and of cultivated people. The Yankees burned j: 
ground, and when I saw it a few years ago, with its chimneys sg: 
as sentinels, I exclaimed with the poet: 


“The garden with its arbor gone, 
And gone the orchard green ; 
A shattered chimney stands alone, 
Posseseor of the scene.” 


In General Stewart's private life his virtues were most consp! 
A devoted husband and father, a useful citizen, and most 
master. He was an honored member of the Midway Church, 
sacred bones rest in its churchyard. He died in May, 1820, at t} 
69, and in recognition of his military services Georgia perpet) 
name by calling one of her counties Stewart after him. His d 
Martha, called Patsie, first married United States Cater John | 
Mattie, a d 
of this alliance, married Theodore Roosevelt, sr., and from t! 
riage we have had a President of the United States. This mak 
eral Stewart the great-grandfather of the ex-President. 


Wm. Berrien Burrovcus, M. Dp 
Brunswick, Ga., April 17, 1910. 


Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


BUNS. eee, IK., 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 5, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pegmate commerce,” approved | 
ruary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DENT said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is manifest that the committee in draw- 
ing section 25, which undertakes to control the issue of stocks, 
bonds, and so forth, of a corporation engaged in interstate 
transportation, have endeavored to steer clear of the rule 
announced by the Supreme Court, which requires an act of 
Congress relating to commerce to distinguish inter from 
intra state matters. It is by no means certain, however, that 
the practical construction of the act will accomplish this result. 

As full as the bill originally reported is of objectional) 
features there is not one more subject to criticism than this 
particular section. 

I have two objections to its adoption. In the first place I 
believe it is impractical, and in the next place I am of 
opinion that it clearly invades the reserved rights of tle 
States. , 

It will be seen that the section includes in its operation those 
companies engaged in both inter and intra state business, 
as well as those exclusively engaged only in interstate busi- 
ness. It is in the administration of the law as to the former 
class that I apprehend serious obstacles. The business of 
those corporations engaged in both kinds of traffic is so closely 
interwoven the one with the other that their practical se)a- 
ration for the purposes of this law will be a matter of grave 
difficulty. It will be observed that no rule is fixed in the law 
itself for the guidance of the commission. What, then, is thie 
basis for this separation when it comes to the issue of stock, 
bonds, and other securities, and how will capital look upon the 
purchase of stock or bonds under this cumbersome and com- 
plex system? Take the case, for instance, of a corporation 
chartered by a State, with authority to engage in inter an 
intra state transportation, with authority to issue stock to a 
fixed amount, and like power to issue bonds and secure tle 
same by a mortgage or deed of trust upon its properties. It is 
now in an embryonic state. It expects to gradually develop 
the authority given it. It has as yet not earned one dollar 
from either kind of traffic. It can not go into the market fr 
the sale of its stock or securities until the power of the federal 
commission has separated by some unknown but necessary 
arbitrary rule the amount of stock and bonds to be issued fr 
interstate business. Capital may be ready at the organization 
to invest in the enterprise, but capital not being in the habit of 
waiting may find some other investment before the commiss'!) 
has landed upon some plan by which to prescribe the limit of 
the issue for interstate purposes. The practical operation of 
the law would thus hamper, and in many cases absclutely 
prevent, railroad construction, 
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Another suggestion at this point occurs, and that is that such 
a corporation, although possessing from the State powers full 
and complete, would not be permitted to execute even those 
relating to intrastate business until the commission had pre- 
scribed the limit of issue as to stocks and bonds for interstate 
purposes. In other words, this section lays an embargo, so to 
speak, upon such corporations for all purposes, intra as well as 
inter, until the commission has determined the amount of issue 
of each, for the determination of the amount for interstate pur- 
poses necessarily also determines the amount for intrastate pur- 
poses, in those States at least where there is no law regulating 
the issue save in the charter itself. This brings the law 
dangerously near to a regulation of the internal commerce of 
the State. 

The same suggestions would apply with more or less force to 
corporations of the kind referred to, already in existence, if it 
be desired to increase the stock or bond issue. 

I was much impressed the other day during the discussion 
with the questions propounded by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Matspy] to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Russe.i] 
relative to the construction of a depot by a corporation engaged 
in both kinds of traffic. Such a structure is as much required 
for one kind of business as the other. If bonds are to be issued 
for its construction how is it to be ascertained what amount 
shall go to interstate traffic when the entire business is con- 
ducted by the same corporation with the same trains, the same 
crews, the same agents, and the same employees? I do not mean 
to state that it will be impossible for experts under some cir- 
cumstances to find some method by which to at least partially 
solve the problem, but I do assert that such a system is so com- 
plicated, so unwieldy, so tedious, and so impractical that it 
should never be adopted unless and until all other resources 
to meet the evil aimed at have been completely exhausted. 

And what is the excuse for the system? Reduced to its last 
analysis it is to prevent transportation companies from water- 
ing their securities, thereby undertaking to justify excessive 
charges, which necessarily unduly burden commerce Such a 
practice can not be too severely condemned. 

There are, however, three complete answers to this flimsy 
excuse. 

The first is that under existing law the commission has the 
power to investigate the bona fides of the securities and elim- 
inate that which is false in fixing the reasonableness of a rate. 
No party, whether natural or artificial, under the law of this 
land, can take advantage of his own wrong. 

The second lies in the power of Congress to ascertain the 


physical value of railroad properties subject to interstate com- | 


merce and fix the rate accordingly. This has already been in- 
corporated by way of amendment in the bill, and this amend- 
ment has deprived the advocates of this section of the last 
remnant of excuse for further insistence upon its adoption. 

And, lastly, the bill as reported expressly applies only to 
future issues of stocks, bonds, and so forth. So that those cor- 
porations now in existence whose securities have already been 
watered do not come within the condemnation of this section, 
while either of the two preceding suggestions would not only 
meet future conditions but those now existing as well. The 
committee can not excuse itself in attempting to remedy the 
crying evil of watered securities by adopting a doubtful and 
cumbersome plan applicable only to future transactions, when 
the way is open and clear for a remedy that will not only 
take care of the future but also correct the wrongs of the 
present. 

Coming to the constitutional phase of the question, it seems 
to me the advocates of the measure are relying upon specious 
arguments. No one doubts the unlimited power of Congress 
over the regulation of interstate commerce as such. No one 
questions that even without an express declaration to that 
effect Congress has the incidental and implied power necessary 
to carry into full effect that which is expressed, but the means 
must be directly essential to the end. The one must naturally 
flow from the other. The power to determine what is a reason- 
able rate carries with it the power to investigate and give 
effect, according to its own rules, to every phase of evidence 
tending to shed light upon the main point, but it does not carry 
with it the power to destroy or control or interfere with the 
subject-matter of the evidence when that is purely and solely 
the creature of the State in the exercise of its unquestioned 
authority. The power that is given is one to regulate rates and 
establish them upon a reasonable basis. It is not necessary to 
the exercise of this power that the Government should assume 
absolute control over all corporate functions. The amount of 
stocks and bonds is but a link in the chain of evidence by which 
the pivotal question, to wit, the reasonableness of the rates, 
is to be determined. Whether or not such liabilities have been 
watered is but another link, The fallacy of the whole conten- 
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tion rests in the failure to discriminate between the 


right to 
control the real question and the right to control every subject 
that may furnish evidence by which to determine the real 
question. 
The sale of stocks and bonds authorized by state laws is 
| purely and simply a matter of internal commerce. The fact that 
the proceeds of the sale may be intended for partial use in ear- 
rying on interstate commerce is no more such commerce than is 
the manufacture of an article interstate commerce, though it 
may finally become the subject of such commerce. (Kidd 


Pearson, 128 U. S., 1.) 

The sale of such securities may be, in a sense, the preparation 
for interstate commerce, but such commerce itself does not begin 
until the corporation itself actually engages in that business. 

The salaries of the officers, the wages of the employees, the 
purchase price of the rolling stock, the cost of rails and ties, 
and the price paid for the condemnation of rights of way, al! 
| affect the question more or less of the rates to be charged. If 
| Congress has the right to control the one upon the theory that 
it indirectly, at least, affects the amount of the rate, it has an 
equal power to control the others upon the same theory. And 
what is the plain, palpable, inevitable result? Practically, goy 
ernment ownership with all its attendant evils. 

The first step is to control the stock and bond issue, the sec- 
ond may be the control of the purchase of equipment, then 
comes the power to fix wages and salaries, followed by the con- 
trol of condemnation proceedings—a matter now thought to be 
| safely intrenched within the reserved powers of the States. And 
| then, last but not least, under the guise of controlling the public 
service, it will be contended that the right to select the officers, 


|}and through them the subordinate employees, should be taken 


from the corporation and placed in the hands of the Government. 
This would accomplish government ownership for all practical 
| purposes and without any consideration to the original owners. 
To see how easily and how steadily this result can be accom- 
| plished one has but to place himself upon the scant excuse given 
for the adoption of this section and follow its logic to its iney- 
itable result. 

The protection of the States in their reserved powers is an 
ancient doctrine, and I am fully aware that in some quarters it 
is looked upon as effete. I am sure, however, that the best 
thought of a great majority of the people of Alabama, as well 
as that of most of the States of the Union, would not for one 
moment countenance its destruction. State lines must be main- 
tained and the power to control their own internal and domestic 
| relations must not be surrendered if individual liberty is still 
prized as one of the greatest blessings of the human race. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I can only hope that if this bill 
| becomes a law with this provision in it the Supreme Court of 

the United States will in this case as it has done in the past, 
| save the Constitution and preserve the rights of the States 
against the encroachments of congressional as well as other 
usurpations. 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, May 6, 1910, 


| On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and to 
| amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb 
ruary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to interpose for a few moments to read 
ie letter which I have received from a resident of my congres 
| sional district, who, although he is at present in Europe, has 
evinced his interest in legislation by expressions in the past, and 
| this letter, I believe, can be used as a typical expression of 
| opinion, such as is in the minds of the people of this country 

regarding the bill now before the House, viz: 
CARCASSONS, FRANCE, April 20, 1910 
Hon. Wm. J. Cary, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge receipt of the 

committee report on the administration interstate-commerce bill 

It may not be amiss for me to say that I can see no possible advan 

tage to the public in the establishment of a special court for cases 
arising under the interstate-commerce law; and, on the other hand, the 
establishment of such a court, it seems to me, would be an invitation 
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to railroad corperations to contest the orders of the commission. Tlie 
existence of such a court would naturally lead to the assumption by 
itself of a larger jurisdiction over the orders of the commission than is 
now resarded as competent for existing courts, their jurisdiction being 
restricted to the consideration of two questions, viz: Is the order in 
gyuestion within the power conferred upen the commissien; and, second, 
is it confiseatory in its effect? I deem it vital to the enforcement of 
the interstate-commerce law, that the judgment of the commission, 
exercised within its prescribed powers, should not be subject to review 


by the courts. 
its jurisdiction should be dis- 





If such a court is to be established, 
tinetly defined and limited to the points above mentioned. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
B. P. Bacon. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time te effer the following: 

Strike out sections 13, 14, and 15, being from and including line 9, 
on page 79, to and including line 21, on page 89, and substitute there- 
for the following: 

“ Sec. 13. That no corporation or joint-stock association being a com- 
mon carrier as defined in the act to which this is an amendment shall, 
after the passage of this act, engage In interstate commerce unless its 
eapital stock hereafter issued has been issued and the proceeds of its 
bends invested as herein required. No share of eapital stock or certifi- 
cate thereof, nor any share of capital or evidence thereef shall be issued, 
unless the par value of the same, or more, has first been paid in cash 
into the treasury of the corporation or joint-stock association therefor, 
or unless the par value of the same, or more, has been paid to the cor- 
poration or joint-steck association by the transfer or conveyance of 
property to the corporation or joint-stock association which the cor- 
poration or joint-stock association ean lawfully purchase and hold; and 
if it is sought to pay for any capital stock or share of capital in prop- 
erty, then the value of the property to be so transferred and conveyed 
shall, prior to the issuance of the certificate or other evidence of 
shares, be determined by the commission, wpon the application of the 
corporation or joint-stock association, in such form as the commission 
may prescribe, and no property shall be received in payment of capital 
stock or share at a greater value than so fixed by the commission. No 
such corporation or joint-stock asseciation shall issue any capital stock 
or share or shares or any certificate or evidenee thereof for or on 
account of the increased value of any property already owned by the 
corporation or joint-stock association, nor for or on account of earnings, 
whether in hand or theretofore expended in the maintenance, operation, 
betterment, er enlargement of its railway er other line of transporta- 
tion. The money or property received by any such corporation or 
joint-stock association for its capital stock or shares issued as afore- 
said, must be used either for the payment of indebtedness or the main- 
tenance, operation, betterment, or enlargement of its transpertation 
facilities, and not otherwise. Capital stock or shares issued in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section shall be void, whether in the hands 
of the original purchaser or any subsequent purchaser, and may be can- 
celed in a suit brought by the commissioner or by any citizen of the 
United States for that purpose. Every stockholder, director, or officer 
through whose vote or act a violation of the provisions of this section 
occurs shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall be fined net 
less than $5,000 and not more than $10,000 and be imprisoned not less 
than one year and not more than three years. 

“ That no corporation or joint-stock association, being a common car- 
rier as defined in the acts to which this act is am amendment, shall 
use or expend the proceeds, or any part thereof, of bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by it and secured by mortgage, deed of 
trost, or other lien upon the property of such carrier, except as follows, 
to wit: 

“ Pirst. In refunding existing bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness secured by mortgage, or deed of trust, or other lien upon the prop- 
erty of the corporation or joint-stock association, in which event the 
par of the new bonds or other evidences of indebtedness shall not exceed 
the par of the existing bonds or other evidences of indebtedness. 

“Second. To pay indebtedness incurred in the extension, betterment, 
es or operation of the facilities or instrumentalities for trans- 
portation, 

“Third. For the construction or acquisition of additional Iines, facili- 
ties, and instrumentalities for transportation which the corporation or 
joint-stock association may lawfully construct or acquire. 

“Any officer, director, stockholder, representative, or agent, through 
whose act or vote a violation of the provisions of this section shall 
occur, shall be liable for the entire sum so misused or so misexpended, 
and such liability may be enforeed either In a suit brought by the cor- 
poration or joint-stock association or by the United States in behalf of 
and for the use of such corporation or joint-stock association; and any 
such officer, director, stockholder, representative, or agent shall also be 
guilty of.a felony, and upon conviction shalt be fined net less than 
$1,000 and not more than $10,000, and imprisoned not less: than one 
year and not more than ten years.” 


Mr. Speaker, no part of the United States is more vitally 
interested im wise and just railroad legislation than is the sec- 
tion in which the congressional district is located which I have 
the honor to represent. 

No State of the whole Union is more favorably leeated by na- 
ture to enjoy the most advantageous facilities for cheap and 
easy transportation lines than the great State of Wisconsin, a 
part of whose citizenship I represent in this Congress, 

Wisconsin berders on two of the Great Lakes on the east and 
north, and on the Father of Waters on the west. Yet, in spite 
of these natural advantages, the grip ef the railroad monopolies 
has always been exerted to extort unjust and exorbitant rates 
from eur people, and within the past few years the entire lake 
transportation has been seized by the railroad combine: and our 
people are now menaced by a greater transpertation monopoly 
than ever before im their histery. Hence the legislation pro- 
posed in this Congress, which aims to give our people relief from 
existing transportation combines, will receive my most cordial 
support. 

The pending bill, reported to this House by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], instead of affording any substantial 
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relief from the present and impending evils of transports 
monopoly in the Northwest, if enacted into law wil! 
strengthen the pewer of the railroad combines to oppress 
people, and this, too, under the guise of pretending to a; 
them relief. 

We are brought face to face in this House to-day, Mr. Spe 

ith a most peeuliar situation of affairs. The honorable ¢ 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committ: 
this House reports a bill to create a commerce court, an in. 
tion which, so far as we know, is not asked for or desired . 
by the people generally or by the railroads or by the shippers 

This bill also contains numerous other exceedingly str: 
and unusual provisions net asked for by anybody, so far as ; 
House is informed. The people plainly do not want it: 
while it is in the interest of the railroads they are ke 
under cover and are either afraid or ashamed to ask fo 
passage. 

There is a branch of the United States Government know 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a nonpartisan body, . 
posed of men of great ability, expert knowledge of, and 
experience in, dealing with the railway problem. They haye in 
their last annual report made recommendations to Congress 
favoring such new legislation as in their patriotic judgment 
should be enacted, and, with all due deference to the em it 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commer; 
of this House, I submit that their recommendations on their fice 
look to me far more reasonable, practical, and effective for the 
protection of the people’s rights than do the strauge and won- 
derful sehemes, with all their endless complications, set fori) 
this bill as reported to the House. 

Let us compare it for a few moments with the simple ; 
straightforward, businesslike recommendations of the | 
state Commerce Commission. Among the amendments re 
mended by the commission are the following : 

PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILWAYS. 


There fs, in our opinion, urgent need of a physical valuation of | 
interstate railways of this country. In the so-called “ Spokane « 
the engineers of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern ra 
estimated the cost of reproducing those properties in the spring of 
In the trial of pending suits brought by the above companies to 
certain rates upon lumber which the commission had established 
the Pacific coast to eastern destinations, these same engineers 
again estimated the cost of reproduction in 1909. The estimates « 
latter year exceed the estimates for 1907 by over 25 per cent. 

There is no way by which the Government can properly mect ‘ 
testimony. Even assuming that the valuation of our railways v 
be of no assistance to this commission in establishing reasonable r 
it is still necessary, if these rates are to be successfully defended » 
attacked by the carriers, that some means be furnished by ; 
within reasonable limits, a value can be established which sha!! be 
binding upon the courts and the commission. 


- PREVENTION OF ADVANCES IN RATES PENDING INVESTIGATION 


Tt seems plain to us also that some method should be provided | 
which railroads can be prevented from advancing their rates or chang- 
ing their regulations and practices to the disadvantage of the s! ; 
pending an investigation Into the reasonableness of the propose 
ehange. The confusion and discrimination which result from present 
conditions have been carefully pointed out in our last two reports 

It is said that the shipper i an unreasonable rate can, if 
that rate be finally adjudged ex ve, recover the overplus which he 
has paid. But this in no respect meets the situation. The shipper 
most injured is the one who can not pay the rate and take the c! 
of recovery, and who, therefore, may be forced out of business: | 
producer or the consumer who does not pay the rate at all in the | 
instamee, and consequently has no recourse, is the real sufferer. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than to assume that damaces are 
in most instances a remedy for the extortion of an unreasonable r:'°: 
nor, if it should be finally held that courts have authority to prohibit 
advances, are the injured parties in most cases able to conduct an ex- 
pensive litigation and file the enormous bonds which are necessary to 
the obtaining of an injunction. 

There is no absolute standard of a reasonable freight rate, and there 
is, therefore, no absolute right upon the of a railroad to chars 
partienlar rate. Where a given rate has in effect, often for y: 

a strong presumption of its reasonableness arises, and there is no 
ship in giving this commission authority, in its sound discretion, ) ™ 
quire a continuance of that rate until opportunity has been afforded | 
investigate the propesed advance. 

THROUGH ROUTES. 


This commission now has authority to establish a through route 
oint rate ‘provided no reasonable or on mae through route 

ts.” Bis ere im this repert, in connection with a reference to ' 
Portland Gateway case, it is suggested that this proviso should be « 
nated with —_—— to passenger travel at least; and, in our opinio: 
should be stricken out as to 


ht traffic also. While fit may us 
be true that a shipper can use without disadvan the existing r 
if that be a reasonable 


Pst 


one, still there are cases where additional 
rates ought to be established, notwithstanding that the route alr 
in existence may fairly be termed reasonable and satisfactory. |: 
roads ought not te be required to turn over their business to © « 
petitor; but we think the commission should have authority to ests 
through routes and joint rates wherever, upon investigation, it is { 
that the pubiic necessity and convenience, haying due reference to t! 
fnterests of the carrier, require such action. 

RIGHT TO ROUTE TRAFFIC. 

Of much the same character is the right to route traffic. The cour 
new hold, apparently, that carriers have this right, or at least that 
they may reserve it in their tariffs, and may therefore, as a practic 
matter, exercise it at will. 

















Ordinartly it is immaterial to a shipper by what route his traffic 
moves, if it reaches its destination in due time, upon a proper rate, and 
with the desired delivery. In such cases there is no apparent reason 
why the railroad ought not to be permited to send that traffic by what- 
ever route it may elect. There are, however, circumstances under which 
the privilege of designating the route by which the traffic shall move 
is a matter of convenience as well as value to the shipper, and under 
such circumstances his right ought to be protected. n our opinion 
the commission should have authority, after investigation, to prescribe 
the conditions under which traffic may be routed by the shipper. 


ORDERS IN PROCEEDINGS INSTITUTED BY THE COMMISSION. 


Section 13 of the original act, after enumerating the different parties 
who might complain to the commission, provided that the commission 
itself might “institute any inquiry on its own motion in the same man- 
ner and to the same effect as though complaint had been made.” Under 
this provision the commission, previous to the Hepburn amendment, fre 
quently instituted proceedings for the correction of unreasonable rates 
and practices. 

The thirteenth section stands the same now as formerly. Section 
15 as amended empowers the commissien to make orders “after full 
hearing upon a complaint made as provided in section 13 of this act.” 
Can the commission to-day make an order under the fifteenth section 
in a proceeding instituted upon its own motion under section 13? The 
commission has in one or two instances exercised this authority, but 
the right is by no means certain, and we feel strongly that this doubt 
should be removed by appropriate amendment. If this body is to be 
relied upon to correct unreasonable railway rates, regulations, and prac 
tices. instances must frequently arise in which no formal complaint will 
be filed, but where investigations ought to be had and orders made. 
Our experience shows that it will often be necessary to broaden the scope 
of complaints which are filed and prosecuted if justice is to be done 
between different communities. We believe that wherever it appears, 
either from a formal complaint filed or from informal complaint re- 
ceived or from the general knowledge of the commission, that a given 
situation ought to be investigated the commission should have authority, 
upon its own motion or by modifying a complaint already filed. to prose- 
cute an adequate inquiry upon notice to the carrier and to make a reliey- 
ing order if one be required. 


CONTROL OF CAPITALIZATION. 


The need of exercising control over railway capitalization is again 
urged upon the attention of the Congress. Upon this subject, constantly 
increasing in importance, we can not better express our views than by 
quoting the following from our last annual report : 

“The problem of railway valuation touches the figure which should 
be allowed as a measure of the corporate investment placed at the servy- 
ice of the public; the problem of railway capitalization, on the other 
hand, as that word has come to be understood, pertains to the amount 
ef securities that should be issued by a corporation and distributed to 
investors as the evidence and measure of their respective interests. 
What interest, if any, has the public in the amount and tke kinds of 
securities issued by public-service corporations? 

“The reasonable limit of stock and bond issues from the point of view 
of sound corporation finance is plain. No conservative management will 
increase securities beyond the ability of assured earnings to support 
the increased interest charges or dividend payments. To go beyond this 
would be to enter the domain of speculation. There may be cases in 
which it is wise, even in the interest of investors, to draw securities 
against future expectations, but, speaking generally and from the public 
point of view, it is better that a corporation whose solvency depends 
upon the use of speculative securities should acknowledge at once the 
necessity of reorganization rather than that the fund of the country’s 
assured credits should be diluted by injecting into it paper of a specu- 
lative character. This assumption must approve itself to every observer 
of business conditions who appreciates the importance of a stable fund 
of business credits, and if Congress believes it within the sphere of the 
Government to take official notice of the distress and suffering incidental 
to commercial crises and business depressions, it can not proceed far 
along such a line of thought without being forced to recognize that the 
amount and character of corporate securities is an important element 
in the situation. 

“The direct interest of the commission in the matter, however, arises 
from the fact that Congress has made this body a tribunal, when com- 
= is made, for inquiring into the reasonableness of railway rates. 


t has frequently been urged that capitalization exercises no influence | 


upon rates, but such an assertion is at best a partial truth. When one 
holds in mind how persistently the courts oppose the enforced approach 
of railway tariffs to the line of confiscation; when one comes to realize 
how eager the carriers are to restore to their property accounts the 
value of the improvements of past years paid for out of revenues: when 
one clearly understands that so long as railways which operate on dif- 
ferent levels of cost continue to compete for the same traffic, there 
must result a ge age differential pews to the more fortunate road: 
and, finally, when one reflects upon the fact that securities once issued 
are ordinarily beyond recall and beyond control, it is difficult to see how 
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one can assert that the kind and amount of securities issued by a public | 


service industry have no bearing on the problem of railway tariffs as 
that problem must be regarded by the commission and by the courts. 
It is in fact the setting in which the problem is most frequently sub- 
mitted for judicial consideration.” 


It is the last of these recommendations of the commission to 
which I desire at this time to call the attention of the House. 
and upon that subject of the evils of unrestrained stock issuance 
I wish to quote the following forcible and trenchant statements 
of the facts from an address delivered before the Traffic Club 
of Philadelphia, by one of the most eminent authorities in the 
United States, Hon. Judson C. Clements, one of the most able 
and experienced members of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. He said: 

Another important question which I think should be the subject of 


bo and other obligations by carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
Proper restrictions, I believe, are absolutely necessary to the protection 
of those who pay transportation charges and of bona fide investors in 
railroad securities, including minority stockholders. This is an 


nently practical question and I prefer to deal with it by reference to 
real transactions rather than by resort to abstract theories. 
a has happened under 
Ww 


That 


are more convincing than theory. 





— legislation as soon as possible is the issuance of stocks and 
e 


| so apparent 
emi- | 


resent law may happen again, and doubtless | 
I do not deem it out of ' It would be more adroitly 
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transactions mentioned in 
Economic Club of New York a few 


place to refer at this time to some specific 
the course of my remarks before the 










evenings ago. The two transactions to which I there referred are 
briefly stated as follows: 

The books of the Chicago and Alton on December 31, 1898, showed 
that the value of the property was $° » SRT j the stock and 
funded debt and other liabilities am« t to $ 951.407 About this 
time the Harriman syndicate purchased the Chicag nd Alton at $200 
preferred and $175 common, or at a total cost of $39,042,200 rhence 
on until June 30, 1906, the capital indebtedness of the Chicago and 
Alton expanded from $33,951,407 to $114,610,937, an increase of 
$80,000,000, Of this only $18,000,000 was actually ex; led 
provements, etc., leaving $62,660,000 increase of stock and ities 
without one dollar of consideration 

This was done by placing a $40,000,000 3 per cent mort e on the 
yroperty to take up $8,500,000 of first mortgage bonds and t 
mprovements, additions, and for “other corporate purposes The 
bonds were sold to stockholders at 65 cents on the dollar, the syndicate 
obtaining searly all, owning at that time 218,158 shares of stock out 
of : 306 outstanding. But only $32,000,000 of the $40,000,000 
was sold, the syndicate disposing of what it had obtained at a profit of 
about $8,000,000. Of the remaining $8,000,000 issue $7,000,000 was 
pledged as security for a $5,000,000 loan and the remaining million 
was retained in the treasury 

Out of 65 cents on the dollar realized by the railroad the principal 
stockholders voted themselves a dividend of 30 pe ‘nt, amounting to 
$6,669,180, which was never reported to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. 

John W. Gates obtained a majority of the stock of the Louisville 
and Nashville by purchase at an average price of 125 or 130 When it 
was learned that Mr. Gates had a majority of the stock, Mr. Morgan 
was able to induce Charles M. Schwab to go at 1 or 2 o'clock at night 
to Mr. Gates’s hotel and wake him up for the purpose of ascertaining 
upon what terms un option could be secured upon the stock, or at what 
orice it could be bought They found Mr. Gates and obtained from 
1im an option by which he agreed to take 150 for th ntre ng ma 
jority of the stock. The option was taken and handled, with the out 
come that the Atlantic Coast Line agreed to take it over at 150, and to 
do so issued $35,000,000 in new bonds, $8,500,000 in new stock to tl 
then stockholders and $5,000,000 of stock further, resulting in an in 
crease of bonds and stocks of the Atlantic Coast Line of a little less 
than $50,000,000 in order to enable the Atlantic Coast Line to take 
control of the Louisville and Nashville out of the hands of Mr. Gates. 
Mr. Morgan, in his testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, said: “I do not wish to impugn any man's lity ut I did not 
consider that Mr. Gates was a proper person to manage the Loul lle 
and Nashville Railroad.” 

What I said before the Economic Club in this connection was that 
in so far as additional bonds were placed upon these roads to raise 
money not devoted to the property or legitimate transportation put 
poses of the carriers, but diverted to other purposes, the patrons of ese 
roads who pay the freight are being unjustly taxed and robbed as these 
obligations are met. The interests of the holders of securities in the 
properties are also adversely affected I am aware that it is con 
tended by some that the reasonableness of rates which carriers may 
charge has no relation to the cost of service or to the value of the 
property devoted to transportation If this contention be sound and a 


carrier may earn 10, 15, or 100 per cent in profits on investment with 


out being amenable to the charge of exacting unreasonable rates, it 
must follow as a matter of course that the freight payer can have no 
concern in the matter of capitalization. Sut such is not the view of 
the courts. and so long as they hold that the carrier is entitled to earn 


a fair profit and no more on the value of its property devoted to trans- 
portation the shipper has a direct interest in the obligations and fixed 
charges which must be met by the carriers out of earnings before profits 
to the stockholders are reached. It is almost universally true that in 


important rate cases the carriers show the diminution of their gross 
receipts by the amount of fixed charges, including interest on bonds 
and other obligations, sinking fund, etc., in order to show that there is 
no undue profit to the stockholder or owner after meeting all these obli 
gations. If these obligations are recognized as binding, as they are and 
must be in the absence of any law prohibiting their issuance —espe 
cially in the hands of innocent holders—it is much easier to show small 


profits to the stockholder or owner 
In the Chicago and Alton investigation it appeared that $10,000,000 


of its bonds, taken by the promoters of the reorganization at 65 cents 
on the dollar, were thereafter taken at 96 cents on the dollar by one of 
New York's great life insurance companies holding investments for 
the benefit of widows and orphans. If such obligations were held to 
be void because mere water inflation, the innocent holder will have 
been cheated and robbed. Until the nursery story of Aladdin and his 
lamp is established as an actual verity I shall continue to believe that 
noitimately the money must be contributed by somebody to take care of 
the obligations by means of which these great profits, or rather ab 
sorptions of money, have been effected in the manner indicated 

It is even argued that the increase of capital stock by a dividend 
distribution of new issues among the stockholders is not reflected in 
the rates, is to the benefit of the public, and injures only the stock 
holders as injuring the borrowing ability of the corporation 

If the rates are so high as to pay 8, 10, or 12 per cent dividends, the 
yublic rebel and multiply embarrassments, but by doubling the stock 
nstead of reducing the rates, resulting in 4, 5, or 6 per cent return, 
allays agitation, and yet the original investment still earns the higher 
rate. The direct result of such increase in capitalization is to meas 
ure the reasonableness of the rate by the fictitious capitalization and 


to make impossible the reductions to which the public is fairly entitled 

As an instance, in the case of the Alton, in 1899, before the inflation 
of its stock, the President—Blackstone—in his last report to the stock 
holders, advised them that for thirty-five years the road had paid an 
average of 8.36 per cent per annum on its common stock, and he had 
already told them of reductions generally from 1870 to 1895, assert 
ing that passenger rates were 50 per cent higher and freight rates 100 
per cent higher in the former period than twenty-five years later. 

Where any relation is claimed between investment and reasonable 
rates the tendency toward excessive rates by fictitious capitalization ig 
as to make denial absurd. 


In the matter of earnings of the Suez Canal is a striking example 
of the effect of a limit of capitalization and profits That company is 
forbidden to earn more than 25 per cent upon the investment, and 
therefore is forced to the necessity of occasionally reducing its rates 


managed here. 
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Instances of the inflation of stock by the distribution of newly 
issued stock as dividends to regular stockholders are numerous in the 
history of the financial operations of our railroads. According to a 
statement filed in the investigation of the Harriman lines wherein it 
was sought to justify the Chicago and Alton transaction, the stock of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company was increased 100 per 
cent in 1880, the increase being distributed as dividends among the 
owners of the stock in proportion to the amounts owned by them. 

The Northern Pacific in 1881 capitalized under a new accounting 
$4,667,490, issuing dividend certificates therefor which were subse- 
quently converted into third-mortgage bonds. In 1889 the same com- 
pany, taking declared earnings which had been appropriated by pre- 


vious boards for equipment, gave them to preferred stockholders as 
dividends, and a deposit of consolidated mortgage bonds was made 
with the trustee for their benefit, 


an 1881 the Atchison distributed 50 per cent dividend in capital 
stock. 

In order to make such distribution of stock as dividends, the Rock 
Island having issued additional stock in insufficient quantity for the 
distribution, purchased in the market 7,716 shares, that the remaining 
stockholders might have their pro rata dividend. 

The Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company in 1886 issued 


2,500,000 income stock certificates of indebtedness bearing interest at 
the rate of 7 per cent and distributed them to stockholders in the 
nature of scrip dividend. : 

Without a knowledge of the direct results of these several transac- 
tions, I only refer to them to point out the opportunity for legal wronz- 
doing in the present state of the law in order to further emphasize the 
necessity for proper restraint and supervision. 

There should be such comprehensive regulation as will insure suffi- 
cient publicity to bring to light and exposure indefensible transac- 


tions, in the interests of the shipper and the investor in securities, as 
well as for the good name of the American people. In addition to pub- 
licity there should be such control as will prevent wrongs. I am not 
discussing any particular detail of legislation and would not say that 
in respect to new roads securities might not be sold for less than par 
value. There is a wide difference between the issuance of stock and 
securities to promote the construction of a new roud and the loading 
down of a well-established road of high credit with obligations to raise 
funds not to improve the property, but for immediate distribution among 
the promoters of the reorganization. 
* . 7 a + o * 

It has been suggested that the Federal Government has no constitu- 
tional anthority to regulate the issuance of stocks and obligations by 
corporations chartered not by it, but by state governments. The 
clause in the Constitution of the United States empowering Congress 
to regulate commerce among the States is absolute, unqualified, and 
unconditional. This power was conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to be exercised for the good of all for the sufficient reason that 
it was soon found by the colonies to be a matter that should be regu- 
lated by one authority and not by many sovereigns, and this for simi- 
lar reasons to those which prompted the conferring upon the Federal 
Government of the power to impose tariff duties, etc. One State in 
the Union, under a lax system of granting charters and charter privi- 
leges, could paralyze the efforts of all the other States to regulate 
these matters. There is no more sacred right of the States than that 
of having the Federal Government adequately do those things for which 
it was created, of which one of the most important is to regulate inter- 
state commerce, affecting directly, as it does, every interest and person 
throughout the Republic. 


Statehood for Arizona. 
SPEECH 
HON. RALPH H. CAMERON, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In tue House or Rerresenratives, 


Monday, January 17, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18166) to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and state 
government and be admitted Into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to form a 
constitution and state government and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States— 


Mr. CAMERON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry that I am given such a short time 
to speak in support of this bill, as I would have liked to present 
in detail all of the. conclusive facts regarding the merits of 
s‘atehood. It is a matter of history that Arizona has been 
Knocking at the doors of Congress for many, many years, and 
its just claims to recognition and inclusion in the sisterhood of 
States have met with scant consideration, notwithstanding the 
numerous promises and pledges of the two dominant parties. 

During the many years when the people of the Territory of 
Arizona have been asking admission into the Union as a sov- 
ereign State thereof, its advocates have presented to the Con- 
gress of the United States facts and figures which serve to con- 
clustvely demonstrate that Arizona has for a long time been 
entitled to recognition and shotild have been accorded the privi- 
lege of joining in the sisterhood of States with all the benefits, 
as well as the obligations attending admission into the Union. 
These facts have been iterated and reiterated so frequently and 
have been dinned in the ears of the Congress of the United 
States so much that I shall not attempt a repetition of the mass 
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of statistics, as, under the circumstances, I do not believe 
necessary, inasmuch as the Members of this House and :), 
Senators of the United States are thoroughly well acqua 1 
with and must admit the justice of our claim for recognitioy, 
I will say, however, that these facts make it so clearly apporcnt 
the Territory of Arizona is entitled to come into the Union 
without further delay that I am surprised we have not seey). 
the proper and rightful recognition long before this. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived in the Territory of Arizona 
the year 1883. I am now 46 years old, and have not had 
right to vote for a President of the United States, and | 
only one of over 37,000 qualified voters in Arizona who ar. 
titled to and are deprived of national suffrage. Think of 
Thirty-seven thousand citizens of these United States, living 
in a community within the confines of the Union, and deprive) 
of their inalienable right to join in the selection of the « 
Executive of their country. It is not right and can 1 
excused on any reasonable or just grounds. If we were 
entitled by population and other considerations to this re 
tion, I would be the last to raise my voice in protest against 
inexcusable delay of Congress. I can not but believe, how 
that this Congress, in its manifold wisdom, has seen the injus 
tice heretofore heaped upon my people and will correct it at 
this session. I sincerely hope that every Member present he: 
to-day will cast his vote for this bill and thus correct, « 
at this late day, the injustice which has been done Arizona 
and New Mexico by failure to admit them to the Union on an 
equality with the original States. I sincerely hope and lx 
that each and every Member present will vote for this measure 
to-day, and that I may go back to my people and tell then 
the Sixty-first Congress of the United States has at last heard 
their plea and granted them the rights for which they have 
been clamoring so long without avail. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say frankly that when I was nomi- 
nated to represent the people of Arizona in the Halls of (on- 
gress as their honored Delegate, I gave them my solemn pro! 
that if I did not secure statehood for them, and thus accom- 
plish what no other Delegate has accomplished, I would forever 
refrain from asking their suffrage for any office in the Terri- 
tory. The promise I made my people I fully intend to keep, and 
unless I succeed in my endeavors at this session I shal! return 
te my people and deliver up to them my authority as their hon- 
ored representative; but, Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt of sue- 
cess. I feel that the present Congress will fulfill the solemn 
promise made by the national Republican convention to the 
people of the Territory of Arizona. 

Pursuant to my promises to my people I came to Washington 
to discharge my duties as Delegate from Arizona determine to 
use every effort to secure statehood for them, and, if need 
to sacrifice all else to that end. I think each and every one of 
you will attest that I have thrown my whole soul into this 
matter and have worked unceasingly for the attainment of 
statehood. I feel that the present is the crucial time; that if 
we do not obtain statehood now it will be many years before 
the hope of the Territory will be realized. I earnestly appeal 
to you to end the intolerable condition which has existe so 
jong, and in the years to come each of you who to-day vote for 
this bill will look back upon it as an act of true statesmanship 
and with just pride at having added two stars to our beloved 
flag. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if this House will to-day give recognition to 
our plea for statehood, I promise that in the future Arizona 
will give luster to our country’s glory, and I also promise that 
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every man, woman, and child in this country shall be proud 
the State of Arizona. Moreover, if you will pass this bil! : 
admit us into the Union, the people of my Territory will rise \| 
and call you blessed. 

I again appeal to you to give us to-day statehood to whi! 
we are so justly entitled and of which we have been s0 10! 
deprived. [Applarse.] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH H. CAMERON, DELEGATD FROM THE TERRITORY 
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The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Cameron a the other a wae said that 
a 


he wanted to submit some rema te the committee er. You may 
roceed in your own way now, Mr. Cameron. I on - a 


ts you wish to take up are the bond matter and 
you were discussing the other day. 
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the paragraphs marked. It will only take a few minutes. Then we 
will get down to the land question, and then perhaps we can more 
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Mr. Cameron. Mr. Chairman, I should like first, if you have no ob- The CHAIRMAN. Fle changes it around 
ection, to take up the bill, as I have gone over it thoroughly and have 


thoroughly take up the bond issue, or the amount of land that we are | 


to receive for the indebtedness of the Territory as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. Use your own order just as you see fit. The part 
of the bill relating to Arizona begins on page 28. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 28, in line 21, I should like to have inserted, 
after the word “ Statutes,” the words “of Arizona.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That plainly ought to goin. That fixes it. 

Mr. CaMERnon. On page 28, im line 24, after the word “ board,” insert 
“of supervisors.” That is the term by which they are known out 
here. 

The CHarrMAN. That is a technical matter. That is correct. 

Mr. Cameron. I thought I would correct these matters. It will only 
take a few minutes. 

On page 29, line 12, strike out the word “said” and insert, after the 
word “three,” the words “of said.” 

The CHAIRMAN. So that it will read, on line 12, “and be governed 
by the provisions of chapter 3 of said title 20, Revised Statutes of 
Arizona,” instead of “by the provisions of said chapter 3.” ‘That is 
better. It is merely a matter of verbiage. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 29, line 15, after the word “ elections,” insert 
“for the election of delegates to the constitutional convention.” It 
is left out, yon see, 


The CHarmemMaNn. That is right—* for the election of delegates to the | 


constitutional convention.” 

Mr. CAMERON. Is that agreed to, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatreMan. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. CAMERON. It makes it clear; that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you ought to put in the word “and ’’—* all 
yoters at all elections for the election of delegates to the constitutional 
convention and for the ratification of the constitution.” 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; that is right. Add the word “and” there. 

The CHAIRMAN. “And for the,” etc. 

Mr. CAMBRON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. CaMERon. On page 29, in line 25, after the word “ proclama- 
tion,” strike out the words “not earlier than ninety days” and 
insert “ within sixty days.” 

The CHAIRMAN. I should be against that. If you say “not earlier 
than sixty days,” that might be all right; but if it reads “ within 
sixty,” it is open to this objection: You have an enormous territory 
down there, and what you want is to get the thing done right. When 
you get it done, you want it done right. 

Mr. Cameron. The idea was to avoid holding the election in the 
extremely hot weather that we have in the southern part of the Terri- 
tory in the summer months; and this is the way we figured it out. We 
believe this will obviate the objection to the extreme heat that we 
would have to go through in time of election, when a great many of 
our people have gone to the coast and elsewhere to avoid the summer heat. 

The CHARMAN. When would they be back? 


Senator DILLINGHAM. Do you propose to strike those words out 
in line 8? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be better grammar: I do 1 k \ 

Mr. CAMERON. Then, at the end of line 7, ! 1 insert 
“then in force” after the word “ laws.” Phen 
the words “all respects.” 

Senator DiLtincuaM. So that it will read “and in 
provisions of said laws then in force?” 

Mr. CAMERON. “Including the qualifications of e!) 

Senator DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a minute If rou read w 
it does not seem to me, on just a rapid glance at t 


good sense. For instance, it says right above 
“ Such election for delegates shall be held and conducted, the 
made, and the certificates of persons elected to su vent : i 
as nearly as may be, in the same manner as is I ! t 
of said Territory regulating el ne ers oO 
ture existing at the time of the last election of said men 
legislature ’’— 
That fixes what the laws were 
“and in all respects the provisions of said laws then in fo 
When in force? 


tions therein of 


Mr. CAMERON. I think the wording I have gy dt I 
a little better, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. As it was, there is no question al t what it 

“And the provisions of said laws.” 

What laws? The ones you have been referring to 

“In all respects said laws.” 

Now, if you put in “then in force,’ do you not mix that up with 


the law that you are objecting to, in the acts of the last | i 

Mr. Cameron. No. I think this makes it clearer 

The CHarrMAN. Well, make your suggestion, and we will consid 
it in executive session. Proceed. What is the next one? 

_ Mr. CAMERON. Then, on page 33, line 17, after the word “ Eng 
insert : 

“Provided, That nothing in this act shall preclude the teaching of 
other languages in said public schools.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be considered in executive session I will 
say right now that, so far as I am concerned, I should never consent 
to that under any possible circumstances. Governor HuGHEs says | 
will not either. 

Senator Piies. What Is the language? 





Mr. CAMERON. “Provided, That nothing In this act shall pre de 
the teaching of other languages in said public schools.” 

Senator HuGHues. You mean teaching Spanish, do yon not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Why, certainly. It means that New Mexico and 
Arizona 

Mr. CAMERON. It would cover Latin, French, et I suppose that 
the wording as it now stands would preclude the teaching of anyt , 


| but the English language 


Mr. Cameron. They generally do not return to the Territory before 


the 15th of September. Some of them return the Ist of September. 

The CHAIRMAN. Personally, Mr. Cameron, I hold this view—and I 
speak merely because I went over the matter pretty carefully: If you 
say “ within sixty days,” that would mean that you could do it at any 
time within the sixty days. That might work very well in a more lim- 
ited territory. But suppose, now, you are impatient to get the elec- 
tion over, and it is called within too brief a time: You simply can not 
get the word out, and get the election machinery going or the whole 
thing going, in any proper way for any fair and properly informed 
election. long as a man like Governor Sloan (who is a very con- 
servative man) is there, that might be all right. But that might not 
always be the case. Whatever is done here might also be done with 
reference to New Mexico. I suppose it is immaterial to the committee; 
but it would be far better for you folks to wait even two months 
longer, and hold the election after the hot weather, so that your people 
will all be there, than to call the election off all of'a sudden. 

Mr. Campron. That is not the disposition; but how would it do to 
word it in this manner—to say that the election should be called not 
earlier than sixty days and not longer than ninety days? 
oun CHarrMan. Not earlier than sixty and not longer than ninety 

ys 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I am perfectly willing to agree to that, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Senator Hucues. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you must bear in mind 
that while the aaeeoey is great, the means of commmunication out 
there is pretty rapid. hey can hold an election there just as quickly 
as it can be held in Rhode Islands. 

The CHatrmMan. They can not in New Mexico. 

Senator Hvuenes. They can in Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nor can they in Arizona, I think. I believe the 
Delegate will tell you so. 

Senator Hugues. You simply mail the papers for the election. 

The CHAtRMAN. Yes; but, you see, a great many of these voters live 
out on their ranches, a good distance away. 

Senator Hucues. We have that condition, too; but we have small 
voting preeincts, and they are localized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is to get the whole machinery in mo- 
tion. It is mew machinery, too. 

Senator Hucues. And they have telephones, too. There is hardly a 
farmer in our country who does not have a telephone. 

Mr. Cameron. I think this matter would be rectified if you would 
make it not earlier than sixty days nor more than ninety days. 

The CHairMAN,. I see no objection to that. 

Senator Pires. What page are you on? 

The CHatemaNn. The bottom of page 29. If that is agreeable to the 
committee, it is proposed to strike out, after the word “ proclamation,” 
“not earlier than ninety days"’ and insert “ not earlier than sixty nor 
later than ninety days.” 

Senator Hucues. That gets it between sixty and ninety days. 

The CHarrMAn. Yes. That is fair. I see no objection to that for the 
present. We will go over it ay a in executive session. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 30, Mr. Chairman, ff you please, I should like 
= haze pusarted, in line 7, after the word “and,” the words “in all 

ss 


he Cuatrman. I have no objection to that. That is just a matter | 


of words. That is all right. 
Mr. CaMpron. Yes. And at the end of line 7—— 


tanenntoe DILLINGHAM. You have “in all respects” down on the next 
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The CHAIRMAN. No; it says the schools shall always be conducted 
in English. There is not any use in going into refinement 
purpose of that provision, both with reference to N« 
Arizona, and particularly the former, is to continue 
has kept back the speaking of English and the learni: 
to wit, that because they may conduct the schools in 
in many of those Spanish-speaking communities, particul 
Mexico, they will do so. 

Senator DILLINGHAM. And they have done so 

Mr. CAMERON. They do not do so in our own Territory I can speak 
for Arizona in that respect. Of course, I do not know as to conditions 
in New Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will consider the matter 

Mr. CAMERON. But in Arizona I know that they have all English 
speaking teachers teaching school there. 








Senator Piies. That does not prohibit the teachir of Spanish in 
high schocls. It simply says the schools shall be con ted in Eng } 
Senator Hucnes. You might want to teach Spanish, like you do 


French, or any other language. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is all we care for. 

Senator Pites. I do not think that would prevent you from doing 
that. 

Senator Hucnes. I do not, either. We teach it in our own scl ls, 
but English is the language of the schools. We teach Spanish and we 
teach German and French in some of our schools. 

Mr. CAMERON. And Latin and Greek and all those languages. 

Senator Hucnes. And Latin and Greek 

Senator PILEs. As soon as you get to the high schools, they teach 
the various languages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now go on. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 35, line 7, that will take the same course 
as the other-——“ not earlier than sixty days nor more than ninety 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; in case we agree to it. Proceed 

Mr. CaMERON. Then, on page 37, line 15, I have changed the word 
“two” to “one,” knowing that, although we would like to have two 
very much 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that fs a mere mistake. 
mistake of the stenographer in writing the bil! 

Mr. CAMERON. I suppose it is right that I should m 
as I go along. And in the word “ Representatives” str ike out the “s 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is right. Then, on line 16, strike out “ to 
be elected at large from said State.” That is a mere mistake of the 





I suppose it is a 


tke these changes 


stenographer. 
Mr. Cameron. Yes. On page 37, line 16, after the word “ Congress,” 
strike out “ to be elected at large from said State.” We will not have 


any elected at large. 
The CHAIRMAN. Strike that out, then. 
Mr. CAMERON. Strike out those lines. 





| Mr. Cameron. Strike out the “s” in the word “ representatives 
| 
| 


The CHAIRMAN. And on the top of page 328, line 1 i 
The CHatnrMAN. That is right. 
Mr. Cameron. And on the same page, line 6, strike out the “s” in 
* representatives.” 
On line 18, after the words “ United States,” insert: “And until the 
said State is so admitted into the Union, and said officers are elected 
| and qualified under the provisions of the Constitution.” 
Sena Kean. What do you do, strike that out? 


| The RMAN. No; he puts that in. That is correct That is the 
| same » that we made, I will say, when the New Mexico rep 
| sentatives appeared here before us, with reference to the people that 


were elected in 1908 continuing to hold office, otherwise they would be 
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without any. Then you want the word “ten” stricken out in line 21, 
do you not? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; line 21, page 38, strike out the word “ten” and 
insert the word “ eight.” 

_ The CHAIRMAN. We have already made that change with reference to 
New Mexico. That is plainly right. Otherwise they might be without 
any officers. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 39, in line 13, at the beginning of the line, 
insert “ and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto.” ‘There 
have been a number of changes in the act, and this would make the bill 
conform to what the law now is. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Hugues. That is, they are not in the Revised Statutes; they 
are in the session laws? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; they have not yet been compiled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now we come to page 40. 

Mr. Cameron. On page 40, line 4, strike out the words “shall not 
vest the title to;”’ on line 5 strike out all the line; on line 6 strike out 
all the line; and on line 7 strike out “main; but said granted sec- 
tions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will consider that. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 40, line 15, after the words “ area of,” insert 
all the national forests within said State, the area of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. We will consider that. 

Mr. CAMBRON. Now, gentlemen, we come to page 41, line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the insertion of the amount you want ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. Cameron, Yes. 

. = CHAIRMAN. We shall be very glad to have your suggestions on 
aT. 

Mr. Cameron. I should like to have inserted 125,000 acres for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected. 














The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no; that is not the way you have it here. “ For 
university purposes ” is first. ; 

Mr. CAMERON. Oh, yes—“ For university purposes;” I have gone too 
fast. On page 41, line 6, insert “ 120.000 acres.” 

Then, on page 41, line 10, insert “ 96,000 acres.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “ Insane asylums, 100,000 acres?” 

Mr. Campron. “ For insane asylums, 100,000 acres.” 

On line 11 insert: “ For penitentiary purposes, 100,000 acres.” 

Senator Pites. There is no space on line 11. Do you mean line 12? 

Mr. CAMERON. It was left out; it should be between lines 10 and 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a new provision. 

Senator Kwan. “ For penitentiary purposes, 100.000 acres?” 


The CHAIRMAN. “ For penitentiary purposes, 100,000 acres.” “ For | 


university purposes, 120,000 acres.” 

Senator HucHes. The university is 20,000 acres ahead. 

Senator Kean. Go on. “ Schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb, 
and the blind ""—how many thousand acres? 

Mr. CAMERON. One hundred thousand acres. “ For miners’ hospitals 
50.000 acres.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. “ Normal schools, 200.000 acres?” 

Mr. Cameron. “ Normal schools, 200,000 acres. For state charitable 
penal, and reformatory institutions, 100,000 acres.” 7 

Senator Kean. You get an extra hundred thousand for penitentiaries 
do you? How much for agricultural and mechanical colleges? , 

Mr. CAMERON. One hundred and fifty thousand acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Cameron—— 

Senator Kean. Go ahead; I want to see what the total of all this is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pardon me a minute. I want to point out a dis- 
crepancy which, on the face of it, looks absurd. For university pur- 
poses—-which, after all, is really the central institution of the State 
which I suppose you intend to build up to a great and notable institu. 
tion—you have 120,000 acres; and for agricultural and mechanical 
schools you have 150,000 acres—30,000 more. How many students 
have you in your mechanical and agricultural colleges? 

Mr. CAMERON. At the present time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Cameron. We have no institution of that kind at the present 
time, Mr. Chairman, but we expect to have one in due time, and we 
are hopeful that you will provide for it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a university down there? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many students have you there? 

Mr. Cameron. Three hundred or more. 

Senator Kean. Let us continue this. I want to know the total num- 
ber of acres you want; that is all. 

Senator Prtes. How about the school of mines? 

Mr. CAMERON. School of mines, 100,000 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a school of mines down there? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Kean. How about military institutes? 

Mr. Cameron. One bundred thousand acres. 

The CHatrMAN. Go on to your next item. I believe it is after 
“acres,” in line 20. 

Mr. Cameron. Insert, after “ acres,” in line 20, the following: 

“For irrigation for public purposes and for improvement of rivers by 
confining them within their banks and preventing destructive overflow 
of streams, 600,000 acres; and for the payment of the valid and sub- 
sisting debts of said Territory and of the debts of the counties thereof 
which are valid and subsisting at the date of the approval of this act 
and which said Territory may have assumed or said State shall assume, 
3,300,000 acres: Provided, That if there shall remain any of the 
8,300,000 acres of land so granted, or of the proceeds of the sale or 
lease thereof, or rents, issues, or other profits therefrom, after the pay- 
ment of said debts, such remainder of lands and the proceeds thereof 
shall be added to and become a part of the permanent school fund of 
said State, the income therefrom only to be used for the maintenance 
of the common schools of said State.” 

The CHatrMaNn. The committee will consider that. Mr. Cameron 
only asks 300,000 acres more than was originally given. 

Mr, CaMprRoN. If you will excuse me just a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
I will continue with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 44, on line 18, strike out the word “ eleven ” 
and insert “ twenty-eight.” That corresponds to our bill. Section 11 
would correspond to the New Mexico bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is correct. That is a verbal change. 
That is an error of the stenographer. 

Senator Kean. It should be “section 28?” 

Mr. CAMERON. It is section 28 in our bill. It was copied, | suppose, 
and a typographical error occurred. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the next line? 

Mr. CAMERON. Now, on pages 44 and 45 I should like ve the 
entire section stricken out. 
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The CHAIRMAN. That section is inserted on the earnest advice «o¢ ; 
department, after a great deal of work; and there has been aq »). 
cation submitted by the department which I will lay before th 
mittee in executive session. We will pass that. 

Mr. CAMERON. That will start at line 20 and end with the in 
of line 8 on page 45. It commences with line 20 on page 44, 4; 
cludes line 8 on page 45. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The next is page 47? 

Mr. CAMERON. The next is page 47. On the twenty-fifth lin 
bottom of the page, strike out “eighth” and insert “ ninth.” 
long to the ninth judicial district. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

; at HucuHes. And New Mexico goes to the eighth judi 
rict? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Hucues. You are in the ninth now? 

Mr. CAMERON. We are in the ninth now. 

‘ a CHAIRMAN. Were you at any time in the eighth judi 
rict? 

Mr. Cameron. No; I think not. 

Senator Hucues. That is what I thought. 

Mr. CAMERON. On page 49, at the top of the page, in line 1 
out the word “or” after “ appeal,” and insert after “error” “ 
tions for review.” 

Senator DILLINGHAM. What is that? 

Mr. CamERON. On line 1 of page 49, strike out the word “0: j 
after the word “error” insert “or petitions for review.” 

Then, in line 4, page 49, after the word “supreme,” insert ‘ 
trict courts,” adding an “s” to the word “court.” Do you s 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CaMERON. Then, in line 10 of the same page, after th 
* circuit,” insert “ court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a mere omission. 

Mr. Cameron. And then, in line 20 of the same page, after t rd 
“supreme,” insert “or district,” and add “s" to the word “ « 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Cameron. Then, in line 22, after the word “ appeals,” stri\ 
the word “and,” and after the word “error” insert “and pet 
for review.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That makes it follow the language above. 

Mr. CAMERON. Then, on page 52, line 6, strike out the word ‘“. 
and insert the word “ninth.” That makes it the circuit court 
peals for the ninth circuit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, coming t\ the 
question of the bond issue, which has been taken up by m) 
cessor, Mr. Smith, in regard to granting land for the payment 
Pima County bonds, I may say that we have practically th 
condition existing in Yavapai and Coconino counties. At t! 
authority to issue bonds in aid of a railroad was granted to )\ i 
County Coconino County was a part of Yavapai County. T! 5 
voted by the legislature, in 1885, a bond issue to aid what was | nD 
as the old P. and A. C. Railroad. 
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Senator Kean. What did the “ P. and A. C.” stand for? 

Mr. CAMERON. The Prescott and Arizona Central. It was t 
road that was built from Seligman Junction to Prescott. 

Senator KEAN. Who built that road? 

Mr. CAMERON. It was built by a man by the name of B — 
Thomas Bullock, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not that one of the Frank Murphy lines? 

Mr. CAMERON. No. 

Senator KEAN. Was not he a banker in New York that failed’ 

Mr. CamMBeRON. No; I think not. He was a promoter who bu 
railroad. There was a subsidy of $4,000 a mile granted by t! ‘ 
lature, and the road was to be 72 miles long, making a tot 
$288,000. This subsidy was in the form of fifty-year bonds. | 
not posted as to the amount of interest they carried, but w 
been paying interest on them ever since. When Coconino ‘ \ 
was segregated from Yavapai County, the former was burdened with 
| $159,000 as its proportion of the indebtedness. 

Senator Hucues. That was for Coconino County? 

Mr. Cameron. That was for Coconino County alone. It was | . 
nino County’s proportion of the indebtedness that was then resting 
on Yavapai County. In former statehood bills the proposition s 
been made that the indebtedness of the Territories should b 1 
either by a cash allowance or by grant of lands. I have at this t 
no intimation as to what view this committee will take of th. 
tion. We are applying for statehood, and we want statehood « 
hazards. We appeal to the committee to recommend for us the most 
liberal and best statehood bill that can be had. We hope that 
attitude of this committee toward the new State of Arizona wil! to 
provide us with as much land as ssible. If we can not s , 
enough land to pay the bonds or the indebtedness of the Territory. we 
should not object if you were to provide for an appropriation of alout 
$2,500,000 in cash. : s 

The CHAIRMAN. Could we induce you to accept $5,000,000 cash if 
we urged it on you? 

Senator HucHes. Do not commit poet rashly. 

Mr. Cameron. Mr. Chairman, should be delighted to have 
$5,000,000 for Arizona; but we do not expect it. I hope I will a; r 
reasonable in my requests. We feel that we are entitled to enousi 
lands, at their reasonable valuation, to at least pay our indebtedness; 
and we hope, furthermore, that you will grant us the lands we have 
requested for the maintenance of our public schools and the other 

public institutions that are recommended in_ this bill. : 

Senator KEAN. What is the total assessed value of all property in 
Arizona? 

Mr. CamEron. I will give that to you. I will ask these other cen- 
tlemen to look it up for me. We ought to have it. I have the recv' 
here. a 

The CHAIRMAN. As soon as you answer that question, we mixit 4s 
well save time by asking questions about your various suggestions ‘0° 
appropriations for these institutions, instead of going over the ma‘‘cr 
six or eight times. : é‘ 

Mr. CAMERON. The total assessed value of all property in Arizona 3 
$83,746,403.96. in 

Senator Hucues. Have you said all you care to about the matter 
of bonds? ’ 

Mr. Campron. No; I should like to make just a few further remarks 
on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Surely; go ahead. , 

Mr. Cameron. I aim heartily in favor of the committee's recom: 
mending the ——— of the Pima County bonds, or any other bonis, 

through the donation of lands. I think they should be paid, and I 
should like to see them paid. In this connection I call to the com: 
mittee’s attention for consideration also the matter of the Yavapai 
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and Coconino County bonds, as these counties are in practically the 
same plight. I feel that we should ask the committee to pay with 
public lands the entire indebtedness of the Territory. 
| believe it is a well-settled fact—at least it seems apparent to me— 
we can not get an appropriation of money in this bill. Therefore 
elieve we should be granted the amount of land that we have 
asked for to pay our public indebtedness, and also the amounts I have 
< d for the — institutions. I believe Congress will not regret 
1 of the word the granting of these lands. I believe the 
e of Arizona are entitled to them, and I hope the committee will 
8 commend in this bill. The matter has been thoroughly discussed 
years here before you, and I think you understand our condition 
thoroughly. I only wish to add this: Our Territory is improving very 
rapidly, and we are going to have one of the best States in the Union, 
and naturally we want to be started off on an equal footing with other 
States that have been taken into the Union. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. Right there, Mr. Cameron: Do you know a single 
- State where an appropriation of lands or money was made for 
iyment of territorial and municipal debts? 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I have any infor 
ym to that effect, but-—— 


ny sense 


rhe CHAIRMAN. Referring to your last remark, where you ask for ap- | 
lations to pay these debts so as to start out Arizona as other | 


States were started out, I can tell you that that has not been done in 
a single case In the history of the United States. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if there has been any Ter- 
t y admitted to the Union whose indebtedness has not been taken 
eare of in some direct or indirect way? 

The CHAIRMAN. They took care of their indebtedness themselves 

Mr. Cameron. I notice that you gave Oklahoma and the Indian Ter- 
t y $5,000,000, 

rhe CHAIRMAN. No; that has been explained here before, but I will 
explain it again, Mr. CAMERON, because I want to have you satisfied, 
and to have the people of the Territory satisfied. 

e reason that was done was this: In the Indian Territory there 

v 1 unique situation. There were no lands belonging to the United 
States which the United States could appropriate. A new State was 


made by joining Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. In Okla- | 
there were lands belonging to the United States, just as th« re | 


Mr. Dennis Flynn, when he was Delegate from the Territory of 
‘klahoma, a large appropriation of lands was made for school pur- 
When the time came for the formation of the new State, there was 

not a single thing that we could appropriate for schools in the Indian 
Territory, merely because of the unique situation there, viz, that the 
United States did not own any lands. For that reason, after long 
consideration as to how we would get over that difficulty, this com- 


have been in other States, which they could appropriate. In the days 
ol 
t 


mittee made the appropriation that you speak of I think [ suggested | 


it myself as the only way that we could untangle the knot.+ That was 
the reason that appropriation was made. Otherwise there would 
have been an appropriation for school purposes. That was not made 





alse 

That is the way the $5,000,000 happened to be appropriated. Even 
that appropriation was not made for the purpose of paying the terri- 
torial and municipal indebtedness, but was made for a school fund, so 


as to put the Indian Territory in some sort of fashion upon an | 


equality with the remainder of the new State. Now, that explana- 
tion ought to be satisfactory (whether it is or not, I do not know), be- 
cause it is history. 

Mr. CAmERon. That is very satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. I was not 
here at the time the joint statehood bill was up; but I understand 
from reading it that it provided for an appropriation of $5,000,000. 
Did it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The joint statehood bill, alas, was defeated. That 
great measure of statesmanship met an untoward fate. Whatever may 


have been the provisions of that bill, it now stands merely on the basis | 


of proposed legislation. 
Senator Hugues. Of good intentions. 
Mr. Camprown. I should like to have you, then, use the same good in- 


tentions toward us, which I know you will do, and give us some land | 
in lieu of the money which we might hope to get. That is the reason | 


I am asking it sincerely here to-day. The people realize that we have 
a lot of public land out there. As you say, these other States did not 
have any public land. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no; you are mistaken. 

Mr. CAmenon. Excuse me; I did not mean that. 

The CHareaman. I did not say the other States did not have any 
public land. ‘They all did, except the Indian Territory. In all of them 


an appropriation of public land belonging to the United States was | 


made for school purposes and various other purposes, with which 
everyh is familiar. But in not one instance—not even in the in- 
stance of the Indian Territory, where there were no government lands— 
was there a foot of land gn mee by the United States for the pay- 
ment of the municipal and territorial debts. I believe that to be the 
case. If I am wrong, I should be glad to be corrected, but I am sure 
you will find that that is the case. 

Mr. Cameron. Well, Mr. Chairman, you understand that I am here 
as the representative of Arizona, and I do hope that you will rather 
eens point this time and start us off with a good bonus of lands for 
the State. 

The CuarmmMaN. The committee understands, Mr. Cameron, that as 
Delegate from Arizona you fervently urge us to give you all you can get. 

Senator Hucues. And something more. 

The CHarrMAN. And something more. 

Mr. Cameron. No; I told you that we did not wish to be unreason- 
able, Senator HvGHEs. 

ina Hucues. No; but I say you want more than you probably 
w 

i That may be; but I wish you could change the policy 
for once in the history of the country and give us what we are asking 
for and let us go in smiling. 

Senator Hucues. You mean come in smiling. 

Mr. Cameron. That is it—come in smiling. 

Senator Kean. Will you not come in smiling? 

Mr. Campron. Yes; we will come in smiling. 

Hucnes. I want to ask just one question about that matter, 
Mr. Cammron. In the case of Pima County Mr. Smith told us that 
outside of a few miles of road the road for which the bonds were issued 
was never built, and therefore the larger part of them were fraudulent, 
or at least issued without consideration. 


tntin CuarreMan. And that they were gotten out of the safe fraudu- 


T 
si issued in that way 
| 















































Senator Hroanes. Yes; that they were gott t t te 3 
t ( 2 j 

counties, or is it merely the proposit 

Mr. CaMERON. It is the leg posit M 

The CHarmMaN. Is it not also a proposition j 
that matter. I understood from Mr. Smith, as & 
that not a few miles of road, but only a few . 

Mr. Cameron. They graded, I think, somethir | i ~ < 


Now, this is not definite 

The CHAIRMAN. And laid tracks? 

Mr. CAMERON. And laid ties and tracks 

Senator Hucues. He said they laid some tics a 
enough to fasten the rails to. 

Mr. CAMERON. But the bonds were issued 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us get that straight, because 
portant. I understand from Mr. Smith's stat 
the other statements that have been made d i ; 
this committee, that these bonds we in the nty ‘ 1 
some way or other they were gotten out rhey 
I was led to believe, surreptitiously, or fraudulently, « gla 
or something of the kind At all events, they v taken 
the safe without authority and got onto the market in that 
With the exception of this short line of road whi as | 
HvuGues said, was merely a tie here and a tie ther it was 
no use, these bonds were issued, and that debt was saddled 
people, not only without consideration, but by the Is 
taken, I will say, criminally from the safe I say that 
were taken without any authority, without any ly 
got out, and gotten on the market Now, t 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, I would m 
that kind, because I do not know how the bo 
safe or anything regarding that part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Smith's explanation of that matter was 
clear and very illuminating. As I remember it (and I want 
rected if I am wrong, because this is an Ii! tant point) : 
ment was this concerning the validating act: H said 1 I vel 
stand it to be the fact-—-that he always thought that the act of ¢ 
gress validating these bonds, as well as some other territ 

Mr. CAMERON. Of the people of Yavapai County 

The CHAIRMAN. Pardon m« was passed bec 
down there said, with reference to the building o 
he was promoting, that he could not sell these b 
Territory had from these former occurrences the repr 
ing its indebtedness; and that therefore the vy 
edness was gotten through Congress, so that 
market other bonds. Is that the way you un 
HvuGHES? 

Senator Hucues. Yes; and that it was done upon ar lution whi 
said it only applied to the legal outstanding indebtedness upon wh 
the counties had paid interest 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. CAMERON, do you indorse, as a matetr o ice, 
the validation of those bonds in 1896 by the act that was gotten 
through Congress at that time? 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be plain and clear on fl! 
matter. I do not know the exact conditions of the issuance of tl 
bonds. I do know the conditions under which the sur 
in Yavapai County. I will say this, however: Congress has seen 
to validate those bonds; they are a part of our territorial indebted 
ness, and the indebtedness of the counties by which they were voted, 
and naturally I am in favor of paying any indebtedness that has been 
validated by the courts or by Congress 

The CHAIRMAN. Especially if the United States will pay it for you? 

Mr. Cameron. I will not say that. They will have to be paid any 
how. As long as this indebtedness has been validated I do not 
| any other way out of it but to come to the front and pay It 

Senator Pites. Mr. CAMERON, it seems from the statement of Mr 
Smith that this validation by Congress was really procured under fa 


ct tI h any 
ids 





pretenses. On page 836 of his statement, after explaining that tft! 
Supreme Court had declared the bonds invalid in One hundred and fifty 


third United States and One hundred and fifty-fifth United States, and 
that the people of that country rested on that decision, he says 

“A gentleman appeared before the Arizona legislature and got 
through that legislative body a resolution or memorial to Cong: 
asking Congress to vaiidate all legal obligations of the Territory, to 


show that we were not repudiationists. The man who got this resolu 
tion through was claiming that he was going to build what was known 
| as the North and South Railroad in Arizona, and he could not liquidate 
the bonds on which he purposed to build the road unless he had I 
assurance from the legisla:ure that we were not repudiationists and 
would pay our just obligations; and in order to help him to sell s 
bonds ge such purpose he asked them to pass this memorial, on w 
the Supreme Court rested much of the decision in the subsequ 
validation of those bonds In the case of Utter vw. Franklin. The § 
preme Court rested its decision largely on this mem l of the Te 
of Arizona; but if you will read that memorial you will f 
said, ‘All obligations of the Territory which have been recognized and 
on which interest has been paid,’ which was tantamount to an es 
sion of the Pima County bonds, for they fell within that ex d 
clause. They never had paid a cent of interest on them. Notw 
standing, the Supreme Court validated them.” 

So it would appear that some man went down there and surr 
tiously got through the legislature a memorial to Congress to valid 
the bonds, and the members of the legislature thought that they 


















simply aiding the man to further some enterprise in the Territory, and 
on that peculiarly worded memorial Congress validated those bonds 

Mr. CameEzon. In Mr. Smith’s argument before you the other day 
he said: 


| “There was no contention about any county bonds or other ¢ n 
| tions of the Territory except these Yavapai County and Pima County 
bonds.” 

Practically the same condition exists in Yavapai County as that 
existing in Pima County, and I think that we are entitled to the pa 
ment of all these bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. They were all the same, of course 

Mr. CAMERON. All the same, and practically in the same cat 
and my contention is this—— 

The CuareMAN. And all fraudulent. 

Mr. Cameron. The bonds were all deemed to be invalid, both the 
Pima County bonds and the Yavapai County bonds: and Coconino 
County is to-day made up of what was then part of Yavapal Count, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is to say, they were not only fraudulent 
law, as determined by the Supreme Court under the provisions of the 
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act of 1878—about the construction of which I think anybody who 
will examine it will agree that the language of the Supreme Court was 
very severe, and it said that it admitted of no argument—but they 
were fraudulent in fact. In the case of the Santa Fe Railroad 
aid bonds, they were fraudulent in law, but not fraudulent in fact, in 
that the railroad was actually built. In the Arizona case they were 
not only fraudulent in law, but they were fraudulent in fact, (1) in 
that the consideration never passed; (2) in that the bonds were 
gotten out of the safe in an illegal manner that nobody knows about; 
(3) in that they were put upon the market in some manner that no per- 
son knows about. So that made them fraudulent in fact as well as in law. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that all these 
bonds were issued and that they were validated by Congress and 
made obligations of the Territory as well as of the respective coun- 
ties We are confronted to-day with these obligations, and they are 
obligations of the Territory as well as of the counties. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 2 
Same day.) 

Mr. Campron. Mr. Chairman, you called my attention to the num- 
ber of acres of land asked for. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; first, for university purposes. 

Mr. CAMERON. In view of the suggestions of the committee this 
morning, I deem it advisable to increase the request as to university 
land to 200,000 acres and reduce the acreage for the penitentiary to 
50,000 acres instead of 100,000. I should like to ask that 200,000 
acres be appropriated for the universities. The other lands I leave as 
they were mentioned or proposed this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any hospitals for disabled miners? 

Mr. CAMERON. We have not at present, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Has any other State got them? 

_Mr. Cameron. Our present public buildings or territorial institu- 
tions in Arizona are the asylum for the insane, the capitol building, 
the industrial and reform school, the Northern Arizona Normal 
School, the Tempe Normal School, the penitentiary, the university, 
the pioneers’ home, and School of Mines. 5 < 

In regard to the election matter, Mr. Chairman, I think that with 
the data that has already been placed before the committee the mat- 
ter has been put up to you in as strong a light as it probably could be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you, as Delegate, concur in that? 

Mr. CAMERON. I do; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to ask you about that. 
Morrison and others about the six-months’ provision. 
approved of that, and gave the reasons. 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have read this bill? 

Mr. CaMbRoN. I have, thoroughly; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have noted the careful restrictions put about 
the disposition of lands after they are appropriated? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Delegate 
you to say about those restrictions? 

Mr. CAMERON. I heartily agree with them in every respect. 

a anaes, Soe people down there do, too, do they? 

Mr. CAMERON. believe the restrictions suc j 
not be made too broad. sib vanbrensp iid 0°" hc-pammationan 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Delegate from the Territory and the repre- 
sentative of the people down there, what do you think about the 
restrictions that we have already placed about them in this bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. I believe they are absolutely right. ; 
= The CHAIRMAN. What have you to say, as the Delegate from the 
Territory and as the representative of the people down there, con- 
cerning the provisions of this bill separating the election for the rati- 
fication of the constitution and the election for the choosing of all the 
officers of the new State, after it is reported to Congress and to the 
President, etc.? You know what I mean. The bill provides for the 
ratification of the constitution at one election, and its submission 
to the President and to Congress. Then, after certain things have 
been done, as stated in the bill (which you have read), it provides 
that in case of approval by the President and by Congress, or in case 
of ae by —~ President and nonaction by Congress at the next 
session, 1¢ elections for state and othe ‘fficers 5 : 
cenneaiiier ihe tae r officers shall occur, thus 

7 CAMERON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What have you to sa bou 
or disapprove of that? 7 a ee 

Mr. CAMERON. I must be frank and say the people of J 
see the necessity of further action by Congress Mfter the phe hg 
have approved the constitution. They want statehood at the earliest 
practicable moment. But if the committee, after full consideration 
shall, in their best judgment, deem it advisable that the constitution 
shall also be referred to Congress for approval, we will be content 
As to the separation of the election for the adoption of the constitu- 
tion and the election for the selection of state officers, I personally and 
the people of Arizona approve the provisions of the bill. 

I will refer back to the Pima County bond issue, and say that I 
heartily appreve of what my predecessor stated during his hearin 
I believe those bonds should be paid out of the public lands. Mr 
Smith, as he states, lives in Pima County, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions that exist there and did exist at the time of the 
issue of these bonds. I want to say that I approve of his statement 
In addition, I wish to ask the committee to give to the Yavapai and 
Coconino County bonds the same consideration as is given the Pima 
County bonds. I believe they should receive the same treatment at the 
hands of the committee, and I believe that while they are considering 
this bond matter they will give us the same consideration as has been 
asked for the Pima County bonds. 

I should like to refer for a moment to the public schools of Arizona 
We are all very proud of the school system heme. and believe that we 
have one that is not excelled by that of any State in the Union. The 
public schools are in excellent condition, notwithstanding the growth 
of the population in many districts beyond the immediate capacity of 
the schools. There are now 11 fully equipped high schools in the ‘Ter- 
ritory. They are doing the same grade and character of work that 
high schools elsewhere are doing; and their graduates enter the leading 
universities and colleges of the country without other preparation than 
is afforded them there. 

I feel that the committee could not do better than to give us, in the 
way of a donation, lands that would be put to school purposes, for I 
think there is no use to which they could be better devoted; and I ask 
that the committee will in every respect look favorably upon the re- 
quests of those who have appeared before the committee, and grant us 
the lands that we have asked for in this bill. 

The committee thereupen adjourned. 
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o'clock p. m. of the 


I also asked Mr. 
They said they 
Is that your position, also? 


from that Territory, what have 


It should not be the policy of the business men of this country to try to 
down the price of farm products or the wages of labor. On the contrary 
it should be their policy to pay the highest rate of wages the industri... i 
the country will bear, and the highest price the natural law of sup)\, ad 
demand in our own market will afford for the products of the farm. a 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA At 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET AT THE 
Waporr Hotet, New YOorK, 


February 11, 1910. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have many times been asked for copies 
speech that I delivered on the American market, befor 
Silk Association of America, in last February, in New \: 
the occasion of their thirty-eighth anniversary dink 
with the permission of the House will print it in the k 
I submit a stenographic report of the speech as printed |) 
association. 

The Presmpent. The next toast is “The market.” This will 
be responded to by Hon. PHiuzip Pirr CAMPBELL, Member otf | 
gress from Kansas. 


RESPONSE OF HON. PHILIP PITT CAMPBELL. 


Mr. TOASTMASTER AND GENTLEMEN: You have listened to 
great tribute to a great man. [Applause.] I always regret the 
necessity of following a great speech as I have to do on this oc- 
-asion. My friend from New Jersey had a great subject, and he 
was equal to it. [Applause.] I shall have to take you ; 
from him if I can, as I am commissioned to take you to mii 
But before doing so I want to refer to the invitation t! 
received to be your guest here to-night. After being persua 
to come, I was told that it was one of the most distinguisi« 
occasions of the year in this great city [applause], and that t! 
greatest orators in America, from England, from Switzerlan 
from Japan, from all the quarters of the globe had stood belii 
this board and addressed you in this magnificent banquet | 
I thought certainly that that ought to impress me suffici ' 
with the necessities of the occasion. But after that I was sent 
from day to day, for about ten days, samples of the sper 
that had been delivered here. [Laughter.] I read them ( 
gently. I read and enjoyed the stories. I had always enjoyed 
the stories. [Laughter.] You will notice that General Congdon 
did not lead the applause. [Laughter.] 

I was a passenger on a train from Kansas City to Port 
Arthur, Tex., on one occasion. The train stopped at Mena, Ark., 
to change engines. It was a vestibuled train with dining cars 
and sleeping cars and parlor cars and all that goes to make up 
a modern train. Some of the feliows living out about 30 miles 
from Mena had brought old Ben Cravens in to see a train for 
the first time in his life. (I know you recognize the story 
I am about to tell; that is the reason I am telling it.) [Lauch- 
ter.] Old Ben stood and looked at the great engine and the 
long train. The boys told him the train had come from Kans:\s 
City and would leave in a few minutes for Port Arthur. [le 
said, ‘“‘ Fellows, they will never start her.” Just then the con- 
ductor cave the engineer the signal, and the train moved slow'y 
around the curve and out of sight in a cloud of smoke. And 
then, following the direction of the train with a bewilder d 
expression, Ben said, “ Fellows, they will never stop her.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Now, I told that story as soon as I returned, and you ™\ 
imagine my delight to know that it had been incorporate! 10 
New Jersey. Ex-Governor Griggs, of New Jersey, told the story 
at a former banquet [laughter], I learned after readine 
banquet speeches made at one of your dinners. 

During the spring of 1892 there was a great deal of criti’ 
of the then administration. Almost everybody seemed 
finding fault except the Secretary of State. Some of his fr' 
went to him and said, “ Blaine, how is it that you are not =: 

a word against the administration?” Blaine said, “ We!!. 
know, I am a part of the administration.” He said, “ My |" 
tion reminds me somewhat of a fellow who was a guest 
theater company up in my State of Maine. The show was ho!" 
lessly bad. As each act came on it got worse. Those who wer 
there made vigorous protest and railed at the actors. The f: 
finders noticed that one man in attendance did not say a W: d; 
he sat and meekly took it all in without a protest. Fina’, 
one of the fellows said to him, ‘ See here, how is it that you «te 
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not protesting against this bum show? 
friend, I'am here on a pass and regard myself as a guest of the 
company, but I tell you this: If it gets any worse, I am going 
out and buy a ticket.’” [Laughter.] 

Adlai Stevenson tells one on his party. He was getting ready 
to start to the national convention in 1872, and was for David 
Davis for President. David Davis, you know, was not a Demo- 
erat. The Democrats in that year of grace were willing to do 
anything to beat Grant. The Democrats thought they could 
heat him with the great jurist, who was an insurgent against 
Grant’s administration, and many of them were for Justice 
Davis. An old back-township Democrat came into his office a 
day or two before Stevenson started to the convention and said, 
“Mr. Stevenson, who air yer fer fer President?” Stevenson 
said, “I am for Davis.” The old man was silent for a moment, 
then said reflectively, “Well, anybody who is nominated kin 
carry the Dimicratic vote of our township; but, Stevenson, don't 
ver think it is a leetle airly to bring Old Jeff out?” [Subdued 
jaughter. } 

But it is time to go to market, and I must take you to it. 

What a part it plays in the affairs of men and nations! 

The market is to-day a greater guaranty of the world’s peace 
than armies and navies. We live in a commercial, not a martial 
age. The controlling ambition of every people throughout the 
world is for commercial supremacy, and the desire to be suc- 
cessful in the market enlivens the imagination and fires the 
ambition of the youth of every land. Let it be so. 

Many times danger to the market has been the cause for a 
eall to arms. Armies have been equipped, battles have been 
fought, blood has been freely shed and national debts have been 
increased in its defense. 

Every country has an indisputable right to place its own mar- 
ket on whatever plane it thinks is for the common welfare of its 
people. One of the first rights exercised by the fathers of the 
Republic under the Constitution was to provide for the creation 
and protection of a distinctively American market. At that 
time it was small and had little influence on the worhl’s trade. 
To-day it is the greatest market in the world, and the greatest 
in the history of mankind. [Applause.] 

Trade among ourselves is greater than the domestic trade of 
all other people combined, and our foreign commerce is un- 
equaled by any other country. [Applause.] 

But it is said prices of farm products are high. That is 
true, and is one of the two things that makes ours the best 
market in the world. The other factor is a high standard of 
wages for American workmen. 

I have been in markets where everything was cheap—labor, 
men, homes, and the prices of everything. A complete outfit of 
clothes could be purchased for 90 cents, and yet half the people 
in the country wore no clothes at all and the other half was 
poorly clad. Everything was cheap, but the people were too 
poor to be consumers at any price. They could not take advan- 
tage of the cheapest kind of a cheap market. 

Probably it is the fault of Congress. It may be the real cause 
is Joe CANNON. But whatever the cause, no one yet invented, 
discovered, or created a market in which it is possible at the 
same time to sell at a high price and to buy at a low price. 
[Great applause.] Until that kind of a market is found, it 
will be an act of wisdom on our part to keep our market on 
the high plane it occupies to-day. 

Our market could easily be crippled. 
within recent memory. Those who wanted low prices got them 
fifteen years ago. Some of you wanted to buy at a low price. 
You got the chance, and you got low prices for what you had 
to sell, if.you sold it at all, whether you manufactured it at 
home or imported it from abroad. 

The men who worked on your spindles got low pay when 
they had work at any wage, and this was true in our mines, 
mills, shops, factories, stores, on our railroads, and in every 
branch of industry. The farmer got low prices for everything 
produced on the farm when he was able to sell at all, and even 
pensioners had to show cause why their pensions should not 
be reduced—and many were. The cost of living was low then, 
and so was living—everything was low. Food and clothing 
were cheap, but people went hungry and poorly clad to a greater 
extent and in larger numbers than ever before in the history 
of the Republic, and that condition remained until the market 
was again protected. The market was crippled because of no 
wages, low wages, and low prices. 

[At this juncture the speaker’s collar suddenly flew open, his 
tie falling upon the table, but the orator continued, saying: ] 

Collars are not adapted to public speaking—when a man be- 
lieves what he is saying. [Laughter and applause.] 

I have said the high price of farm products was one of the 
elements that made this a good market, and that high wages 
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The man replied, ‘ My | 


to American workingmen was the other d I 
two propositions. 


What would it profit you or anyone to b ble to b in 
the cheapest markets in the world if you sh« L« » here and 
find American farmers unable to buy your cheap products be 


cause they could not get good prices for the things they ad to 
sell, and because American laboring men did not 
would enable them to buy? 

of you are manufacturers, and you hav 
Others are importers, and you have succeeds i re 
cent years, and as a Kansan, interested in the prosperity of the 


Some 


silk 


ceeded. j 


whole country, I to-night have a pride in your prosperity. [Ap 
plause.] But I tell you this, your prosperity depends upon th: 
prosperity of the rest of the country, and mainly upon th 


farmers and the laborers of the country. 

It should not be the policy of the business men of this coun 
try to try to keep down the price of farm products or the 
wages of labor. On the contrary, it should be their policy to 
pay the highest rate of wages the industries of the country will 
bear, and the highest price the natural law of supply and de 
mand in our own market will afford for the products of the 
farm. [Applause.] 

I know something of the effect of low prices for farm prod- 
ucts on the ability of the farmer to consume, and I also know 
about the want of 
low wages. 

In my boyhood and young manhood I had the charge and 
management of a farm. I plowed, harrowed, planted, culti- 
vated, and raised farm products. I have sold corn for 13 cents 
a bushel. I took it to town, 9 miles away, with a yoke of oxen, 
hauling 25 bushels in a load, and it took from before daylight 
until after dark to market a single load! Now, what kind of 
a consumer do you suppose I was in those days? What kind of 
a market could-I make for what others had to sell with the 
prices I got for what I had to sell? Why, the Stoddart House 
gave farmers a dinner for 25 cents, and the farmers’ restaurant 
set up a dinner for a quarter, but I could not give 2 bushels of 
corn for one square meal, and so could not patronize either the 
hotel or restaurant. I had to go to the grocery store and there, 
in the back end of the grocery, eat a nickel’s worth of cheese 
and crackers. Not a nickel’s worth of both, mind but 
nickel’s worth of the two. |[Laughter.] 

I have stated this to you for the purpose of impressing upon 
you the necessity of having a good. market for the products of 
the farm—the greatest industry in the United States, the great- 
est industry that has been cultivated and practiced by mankind 
in all the history of the ages. [Applause.] 

I have worked for $8 a month as a farm 
very much of a consumer of anything at that wage in those 
days. The small pay I got for the work I did made me a poor 
consumer in the market. 

I am giving you this experience also to impress upon you the 
proposition that I laid down, namely, high prices for farm 
products and high wages for American labor make good 
markets for the manufacturer, the merchant, the importer—in 


ability of the laborer to consume because of 


you, a 


hand. I was not 


| short, a good market for whatever anyone has to sell, and good 


business for the railroads that distribute all products to places 
where needed [applause], and low prices and low wages make 
a poor market for everything and poor business for all prod- 
ucts and distributers. 

Why, if the men who work on your spindles get good 
they will be able to pay the farmers of Kansas and of Iowa 
and of Wiseonsin and other States good prices for butter and 
eggs, for beef and pork, for meal and flour, and everything else 
that is consumed from day to day, and fl 


ie 


wages, 


farmers in turn 


| will be able to buy from you and from others who are employ 


ing men and producing something to sell. So in this ways 
industry will keep up another, if they work hand in hand on 
the same level. 

I know that some of you have the idea 
free trade in farm products, or reciprocity 
would be a good thing for this country. 
Canadian farmer would not be 
products as is the Kansas farmer. 

You have seen this country increase the number and value of 
its farms, its railroads, its shops, its factories, its mills, its 
mines, its wholesale and retail business houses until our coun 
try, and our whole country, East and West, North and South, 
enjoys a prosperity unequaled in any other country in the world. 
And all this has been brought about by the American manu- 
facturer buying the products of the American farmer, and the 
American farmer buying the products of the American manu- 
facturer. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of this association, let me impress it upon you; 
you can not find a better market away from home than you 


one 


that if there 
with ¢ 
Sut 


customer 


were 
‘anada, it 
gentlemen, the 
for your 


as good a 
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have and can keep at home, and the home market I plead for 
to-night. [Applause.] That market will continue the pros- 
perity of this country if we continue to protect it. 

Of course, if you insist upon doing so, you can lower its stand- 
ard and lessen its value, but do not do it. If you are in doubt 
as to the rate of duty that will protect the products of our own 
mills, mines, factories, and farms, do not give the benefit of the 
doubt to the products of the industries of other countries. 

It is easy to cheapen the price of farm and food products, but 
let me warn you when you cheapen the price of farm products 
you lower wages and throw men out of work, you cheapen the 
price of everything. You not only cheapen prices and wages, 
but also men, women, and children, homes, mills, factories, 
shops, business houses and enterprises, railroads, farms, and 
your country. It would mean low wages for all who find work, 
and no work at any wages for the man who made or raised 
something in our country that is supplied cheaper from some 
other country. 

Yes, gentlemen, you can cheapen the market if you want to, 
but I am confident you do not want to. [Applause.] 

Then quit complaining because the American farmer is get- 
ting better prices to-day than ever before, and cheerfully in- 
crease the wages of the men in your employ as high as your 
business will stand. 

Let me impress another thing upon you. If we can make it 
in our own country, let us employ our own capital and our own 
labor and make it. It is only in this way that we can continue 
ours as the best market in the world. Any other policy will 
lower ours to the level of the market that has free trade in it. 

If we continue our own American policy, every free-trade 
newspaper and periodical will continue to make money by 
advertising at high rates products for sale in a protected 
market, 


Why, I know a free-trade newspaper that has made a mil- 
| continuous year-round navigation from Mobile Bay to about 
| 120 miles north of Rome, Ga., a distance of 860 miles, runnin; 


lionaire of its proprietor in this way: What appears on his 
editorial page is answered every day in his advertising col- 
umns, 


One thing more: Protect the market against trusts and mo- | 
| especial tribute to the earnest efforts of my colleague from th 
| first district of Alabama [Mr. Taytor] in behalf of this ri 


nopolies by enforcing the law. Any man or combination of 
men, or any concern or corporation that attempts to, or creates 
a trust or monopoly in the American market should be prose- 
cuted and punished to the extent of the law, with other crimi- 
nals and public enemies. 

Whether we live East or West, North or South, we are all 
citizens of one country and will enjoy prosperity as a whole 
er suffer adversity as a whole. [Applause.] Let us then 
stand up for our own country, and for policies that will main- 
tain it as the best country in the world for the laborer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the farmer, and the best 
country in the world for every man and child living in it. 
[Long applause. ] 


Improvement of Coosa River. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 14, 1910. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20686) making 
appropriations for the construction, —_ and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. CHarmMaN: I desire to say that there is one project 
which this committee has placed on the map that I think the 
people of my State and of the whole South, especially of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, feel is entitled to the special examination 
and care of the committee. For many years we have been try- 
ing to get recognition for the Coosa River, and it is just now 
gotten on the map again. The Government took it up some 
years ago and constructed three locks and dams, and partly 
constructed another dam. Since that time little has been done 
for the prosecution of the work. There are but few who know 
the extent and merits of the river in all particulars. One in 
regard to the extent of navigation of which it is susceptible 
and another the immense development of the water power. 
There is something unusual, Mr. Chairman, in regard to that 
river. it is an inland waterway, navigable almost the year 
round for 180 miles, running from Rome, Ga., to Lock 4, in 
Alabama, 
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Obstructions to continuous navigation begin at Lock 4. 9, 
when I say “continuous” I mean at low water as well] a< 
high tide, because it is one of those rivers which carries 
quantity of water that it is navigable through the lowest + 
in the summer and early autumn, Near Rome, Ga., ther 
small obstructions which interfere with navigation for 
two or three months in the year. 

I have had, and the committee has had, the energetic c 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from the seventh « 
district, Mr. Lee; the gentleman from the fourth Ala} 
district, Mr. Craig; as well as gentlemen from other dis: 
bordering upon this great system of rivers. Mr. Chairma; 
tween this open river and Wetumpka are about 80 mi ‘ 
obstructions. From Montgomery to Mobile there is navica: 
during the greater part of the year. Up to six years ag 
was thought that to overcome these obstructions would req 
31 locks and dams, and the chairman of the committee, \\;. 
Burton, thought they were insuperable. In order to meet tho 
objections made by the chairman, we set about to reduce 
number, if possible, and in the meantime to secure a & 
instead of a 4-foot navigation, as contemplated by the ori l 
project. We secured an act of Congress for a new survey, 41] 
by that survey it was found that by increasing the heigh: of 
the dams and locks we could get a 6-foot navigation and at ihe 
same time reduce the number of locks and dams from 31 to 21, 
Upon that we have been at work, Mr. Chairman, and at !as 


| have secured this appropriation, and I think that Alaba: g 


especially fortunate in the recognition that the committee has 
given to this river. 

Without any question there is no project in the South outside 
of the Mississippi River, and I believe I might say in the 
United States, that promises more, especially after the opening 
of the Panama Canal, than this system of rivers flowing into 
Mobile Bay. By overcoming the obstructions we wil! | 


right through the heart of the coal fields, iron-ore beds, marile 
and limestone. I desire, Mr. Chairman, at this time to | 


I believe it is conceded by all members of the committee |! 
whenever Alabama rivers are concerned my colleague | \fr. 
TayYtor] always sleeps with one eye open. [Applause.] for 
Mobile Bay he has secured a large appropriation for the start 
ing of a project which will make it one of the most spi 
harbors in the United States. When the Panama Cana! 
opened, we will see commerce of all kinds floating down the 
Coosa River from above Rome, Ga., all the way to the bay. It 
runs through the cotton section of the State, by the « 
factories, by the immense steel plants and iron manufactu! 
plants of Gadsden, my own town; it runs immediately throug! 
the Birmingham and Anniston districts, where the iron ore an 
limestone are very close together, with coal in immediate pr 
imity to both. 

Mr. Chairman, this is just the starting point in the develo] 
ment of navigation and of water power on this great river. 
regard to the water power, I have a map, and if I had time 
would exhibit it to this committee for the purpose of show 
that by the conservation of the water power along that stream 
more than 300,000 horsepower can be developed and at the same 
time navigation be constantly improved and increased. 

Within recent years, Mr, Chairman, this question of watcr- 
power development has become of great importance all over the 
country. Its importance has been intensified in the South s! 
it has been successfully demonstrated that nitrate fert'! 
can be manufactured from the air by an electro-chemical pro 
and the immense water powers of the Coosa and other str 
with large falls can be utilized for that purpose. To give s 
idea of the vast amount of water power that is each day | 
ning to waste on the Coosa River, I desire to quote from 2 | 
read by Capt. W. P. Lay, of Gadsden, Ala., on Novembe! 
1908, before one of our waterways meetings. 

Captain Lay says: 

POSSIBILITIES OF WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


In figuring on the possibilities of water-power development on °! 
unconserved stream we can only figure on the results obtainable 
= — discharge of the stream, counting all in excess of t 

wasted, . 

The minimum discharge of the Coosa and Alabama rivers | 

roximately 2,200 cubic feet per second. This discharge wil! 
boo horsepower for each foot of fall. There are 300 feet of avaln’ 
fall on the Coosa River for water-power development between Greenspur> 
and Wetumpka. This would develop 120,000 twelve-hour horsepow' 

It would take, to develop this amount of horsepower per annu) 
steam, according to standard tables, 1,242,000 tons of coal, and w! 
valued at $2 per ~~, would reach the enormous sum of $2,454,00' 

This is not all. ith the proper conservation of the waters of © 
stream, this << can be trebied, and instead of 120,000 neesepow" r, 
as produced by the minimum discharge, it can be safely increased J 
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conservation to 360,000 horsepower. This means that it would re- 
quire 3,726,000 tons of coal per annum to produce by steam the power 
of this river, which would cost $7,452,000 per annum. 

The coordination of the water power and navigation of this 
river is of importance in view of the immense manufacturing 
plants along and near its borders already in operation and the 
thousands of others which will spring up when the vast water 
power of the river is fully developed, and this importance is 
increased greatly, as I have said, when its possibilities for the 
manufacture of air nitrate fertilizers are considered. 

Hon. John M. Carson, Chief of the Bureau of Manufactures, in 
an interesting bulletin on the subject of “ Manufacture of air 
nitrate fertilizer,” says: 

For the manufacture of air nitrate fertilizers on a commercial scale 
cheap electrical power is essential, and for this reason water power for 
generating electricity is sought. 

These manufactories for air fertilizers are springing up all 
over Europe, and one at Niagara Falls is proving a great success. 

The Department of Agriculture has furnished us informa- 
tion showing that in 10 Southern States, leaving out Texas and 
Arkansas, the use of fertilizer has increased from 1,712,735 tons 
in 1901-2 to 2,786,430 tons in 1907-8, an increase of 1,073,695 
tons. This is an item of great and growing importance to our 
southeru farmers, and furnishes an additional reason for the 
development of water power, as well as navigation along our 
rivers. 

The engineers and Congress are encouraging this system of 
coordinate development; the Government and the private en- 
terprises each bearing a just proportion of the cost of con- 
struction. In this way the burden of construction will fall 
more lightly on the Government and, by charging a small rental 
for horsepower, it will receive a fair return on its investment. 
I have frequently called the attention of the House to the great 
advantages to commerce which will accrue from the opening 
of this river from Rome to the Gulf of Mexico, and will not 
here repeat those remarks. 

For twelve years I have been fighting to secure for this river 
at least a part of the recognition which I felt that its im- 
portance demanded, and with this appropriation I begin to see 
my hopes realized. During my first term in Congress we se- 
cured from the committee an appropriation of $174,845 to com- 
plete Lock and Dam No. 4 and $50,000 for maintenance. 
bill, you will remember, was defeated by a filibuster in the 
Senate. 

At the next session Mr. Burton, chairman of the committee, 
opposed the appropriation on the ground that it called for 31 
locks and dams, and that outside of the cost of construction 
the delays in lockage would make navigation impracticable. 
We met this objection by the survey that I have just men- 
tioned. Since that time we have had appropriations each year 
for work on the channel, and to-day there are numbers of wing 


This | 


dams jutting out into the navigable part of the river and giving 


us navigation all the year round. 


During the Sixtieth Congress we secured the passage of a | 


bill providing for a survey to decide whether storage reservoirs 
on the headwaters of the Coosa will benefit navigation. and 
what proportion of the cost of such reservoirs the Government 
and private projects should bear. This survey is being made, 
and I believe will show that a large reservoir on the Etowah 
can be so constructed as to give at least 2 feet additional naviga- 
tion at low water both in the Coosa and the Alabama rivers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I reiterate what I said a while 
ago, that this is the beginning of the improvement of this 
splendid river, which will go on till the products of 12 counties 
of Georgia and 26 counties of Alabama will be seen floating 
from our hills and valleys through the gateway of our State to 
the great marts of the world. [Applause.] 





More Battle Ships—More Republican Extravagance. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ATTERSON W. RUCKER, 


OF COLORADO, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 8, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 23311) making 
1S Fig ea for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, and for other purposes— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Far be it from me to presume that what I 
may say will be mistaken for enlightenment of the mind of any 
Member of this House on the subject of battle ships. I was 








forcibly reminded of my limitations when, in the beginning of 
this discussion, even our leader, Mr. CLARK of Missouri, mani- 
fested a profound ignorance by asking the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopson], the acknowledged dean of the House 
upon this and its kindred subjects, what a Dreadnought was. 
The latter’s answer was immediately questioned by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Papveetr], another of the “high 
priests” in this field of legislation. I found evidence of the 
same deplorable lack of information or a striking difference of 
opinion among other able Members as to what constituted 
auxiliaries, cruisers, displacements, units, and so forth. So I 
strolled around the Chamber and finally repaired to the quietude 
of the cloakroom, smoked several cigars, and held a solemn com- 
munion with myself with a view to a determination of what I 
really knew about these subjects before the Chair recognized me. 

I am now finally recognized, and coming from the extreme 
center of this country, far from any point where one of these 
vessels may ever possibly be seen, far beyond the reach of any 
projectile that might be thrown from one of them, far from the 
theater of the commercial interests involved in the building of 
these vessels, I myself feel, in view of that fact, peculiarly 
qualified to speak both ignorantly and with temerity upon this 
measure, though I hope, in some respects at not reck- 
lessly. 

In the solemn communion which I just held with myself my 
mind recurred to the long time ago, when I knew a vessel that 
we called a schooner. [Laughter and applause.] Now, that 
Was not the place to laugh or applaud, but parenthetically I am 
compelled to say that this flattering demonstration convinces me 
more strongly still that I shall not prove an educator in any line 
of development. No; that schooner was a little craft, a proud 
possession of my boyhood. It floated as gracefully as a swan 
when the little creek that ran through my father’s place in 
Kentucky, where it rested, was at high tide. We boys used it 
in our forays upon minnows that abounded in that little stream. 
It afforded our bare feet a protection against the covert attacks 
of snakes aud turtles, more dreaded, to our boyish apprehension, 
than the submarine—whilst engaged in the exciting pursuit of 
the ever evasive minnow. It was not manned, it was too small 
for such an ambitious undertaking. It was without mast, oars, 
or anchor, the foliage of the neighborly banks not admitting 
sufficient wind to justify a sail; the banks were too close to- 
gether to permit of the use of oars, and our keel being nearly 
always on the bottom, we naturally dispensed with the anchor. 
No explosives of any kind were allowed on board, as any noise 
diminished the ‘ catch.” 


ieast, 


This was relaxed only on “ washin’ 
days,” indulged in once in a while, not so much for sanitary 
purposes, but the darkies of our crew, of whom there were 


many, maintained that this performance whetted the appetite 
of the fish, and the more darkies we took in with us, the better, 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The next schooner I had any association with was that vener- 
able and faithful prairie schooner that floated so bravely and 
silently over the trackless plains of the West in the dawn of 
her greatness. This schooner carried our flour, bacon, and 


| coffee, the inviting aroma of which seems still to pervade my 


i 


nostrils and the flavor to still linger on my palate. It carried 
our “shakedown” as well, upon which in the long nights we 
dreamed of the dear ones left behind and of what the future 
would bring, and from which when awakened by the bark of 
the coyote or the lowing of our faithful oxen we were wont to 
gaze out at the stars in cloudless skies, loving their twinkles 
and enjoying their mirth and wishing we could hear their songs. 

That good old schooner protected us from the broiling rays 
of the sun and the downpours of rain, and when in the hostile 
country afforded a barricade against the arrows of the red men. 
This old $100 schooner, Mr. Chairman, on its mission of enter- 
prise and progress, brought more profit to civilization and more 
glory and more enduring benefit to our country than all our 
modern battle ships combined. 

At another period in life I for a time kept up an intermittent 
acquaintance with that other schooner [laughter and applause] 
which you again show you are still on speaking terms with—at 
any rate, of which you still appear to have an enthusiastic recol- 
lection. [Laughter and applause.] 

Right here I want to give notice that I shall revise these re- 
marks, and I myself propose to strike from the Recorp any fur- 
ther applause and not run the risk of having some Member 
arise and ask that it be expunged either for the reason that it 
does not come in the proper place or that it was not rendered 
at all. 

NOW THEY WANT MORE RATTLE SHIPS 

This Congress is asked by the President to provide for 
building of two battle ships, and there are enough votes in this 
Chamber subject to his command to pass the bill. It my 
desire to call the attention of Congress, as well as that of the 
country, to the present condition of our navy as compared in 


the 
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strength with that of other nations of the world and to 


demonstrate, if I may, that there is not even the shadow of a | 
war cloud discernable in the world’s horizon with which we | 


have the slightest concern, and that therefore in this profound 
state of peace this legislative extravagance is, in my judgment, 
wholly unjustified. 

It is estimated that the Initial cost of each of the proposed 
battle ships will be $12,000,000, and that the cost of maintenance 
will approximate $1,000,000 each annually. The life of a battle 
ship being, as has been stated authoritatively, twenty years, a 
simple mathematical calculation will demonstrate that each of 
these ships is, as a matter of fact, actually costing the Govern- 
iwnent $32,000,000, or an aggregate for the two of $64,000,000. 

The President has declared that it is the policy of the Re- 
publican party to build two such ships each year until the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. No one seriously believes that 
that gigantic enterprise will be finished within five years, but 
assuming that to be the period of its construction, the tax- 
payers of this country will have been, at its conclusion, bur- 
dened to the extent of $320,000,000 for the proposed 10 new battle 
ships, leaving out of the computation the additional millions 
to be expended for auxiliaries, torpedo protectors, and so forth, 
which constitute what is denominated the unit of strength of 
equipment of a battle ship. 


USEFUL PURPOSES 


In the first place, I desire briefly to invite the serious con- 
sideration of Congress, and the people of this country, to just 
a few of the really worthy and appealing objects to which the 
whole or at least a large part of this amount of money could 
be more advantageously and beneficially devoted, and to en- 
deavor to reflect and emphasize the righteous protest that must 
come from the people when they thoroughly understand the 
true magnitude and import of this gross extravagance, which, 
in my judgment, has not even the excuse of necessity. 

It is highly interesting to consider for a moment just what 
this splendid sum of $32,000,000 would accomplish if devoted 
to some of the purposes affecting our industrial, commercial, 
and educational welfare. For instance, it would effect the 
purchase of 8,000 farms at $4,000 each; it would construct 
1,600 churches throughout the country at $20,000 each; it 
would furnish the means of education through a four-year 
course to 16,000 men or women at $500 per annum. An in- 
vestment of $9,000,000 (three-fourths of the first cost of one 
battle ship), used in the construction of irrigation works in 
Salt River Valley, Arizona, would reclaim 240,000 acres, pro- 
vide homes for 8,000 families, and increase the value of taxable 
property not less than $24,000,000; the proposed White Moun- 
tain forest reserve, containing 250,000 acres of burned-over 
and unproductive lands, could be purchased and planted for 
the cost of one battle ship. The cost of two of these ships 
would finish the reclamation projects of my own State of 
Colorado, store the water for the irrigation of every foot of 
our arable land, quadruple our population in one deeade, and 
reduce our taxes one fourth; 50 manual training schools could 
be built and equipped with necessary tools and appliances for 
the cost of a battle ship, teaching the rudiments of a trade 
to 75,000 young people each year. The cost of one battle ship 
would build a macadam road of approved construction between 
the cities of Chicago and New York, and 40 Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association buildings of magnificent proportions could be 
built and equipped throughout for the cost of a battle ship, each 
building accommodating the young men in a city of 200,000 
people. 

The Congressional Library at Washington, the finest library 
building in the world, was built for a little over one-half the 
cost of 2 battle ship, and is maintained for three-fourths of 
the cost of keeping a battle ship afloat. 

The above figures, Mr. Chairman, demonstrate what the 
amount necessary for the construction of one modern battle 
ship would accomplish if applied in the directions indicated, 
and a simple mathematical calculation—the multiplication by 
10, representing the total number cf ships proposed to be con- 
structed during the ensuing five years—will furnish an idea 
of the far-reaching and substantial benefit that would inure 
to the people of the country by the application of the entire 
$320,000,000 to actual and not imaginary needs, 

TARIFF REVISION A FAILURE. 

Can there be any doubt, Mr. Chairman, that it was in part 
in contemplation of this proposed extravagance that the domi- 
nant political party contrived the passage of that monumental 
eutrage known as the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, which has 
caused the price of clothing, boots, shoes, and other necessaries 
of life to soar in thousands of instances far beyond the reach 
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of the people, and which has called forth universal protes: 
condemnation of the Republican party, and that reyis; 
ward was made necessary in anticipation of this and < 
extravagances? The marvel is that that upward revicsic 
not still further upward, and thus, if we should conced 
worthiness of the object, we are placed in the inconsist: 
tude of condemning the Republican party for iucreasi 
tariff while commending it for its moderation. 

A glance at the subjoined tables, giving the appropriat 
years during the period from 1897 to 1909 for the arm) 
navy as compared with those for the rural free-delivery s 
show more eloquently than words the neglect of the | 
through congressional legislation during that period of t) 
years and the ever-increasing consideration accorded the f 
at the sacrifice of this great convenience to the farmer 4) 
rural citizen. During the period mentioned the aggregs: 
the appropriations for the army and navy, as shown, a: 
to $2,170,311,381.S88, while those for the rural free 
service aggregate the comparatively insignificant su 
$173,755,313. Think of the enlarged opportunities the f 
would have enjoyed if even one-third of this enormous ¢.. 
appropriated for militant purposes had been devoted { 
rural free-delivery service. 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS IGNORED. 


Think of the enlarged opportunities the farmer would hs 
enjoyed if even one-third of this enormous total approp: 
for military and naval purposes had been devoted to the 
free-delivery and parcels-post service; how many new 
offices could have been constructed and what an amo 
additional service could have been established. It would : 
that the farmer is intentionally deprived through the ins 
mentality of this species of invidious legislation of the fa 
to which he is justly entitled for enlightenment upon ¢g 
mental affairs and parcels-post convenience, and is forced to be 
content in many instances with a once-a-week service, sup) 
with post-office buildings that scarcely deserve the name, y 
he is taxed to fill the coffers of shipbuilding plants for the 
struction of unnecessarily prodigious armament. 

The tables to which 1 have referred are as follows: 


Appropriations for the army. 


Appropriations for the navy. 


1897 _.------------~~~--------~---—-------—--- 


And we have spent for rural free delivery for the farmers 
throughout the length and breadth of our country since />', 
$173,755,313. 


Appropriations for rural free delivery. 


, om) 000 
8, 2 
900, 000 
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Is it not time, Mr. Chairman, that this Government should 
engage itself in replacing suspicion and force by reason and 
economy, so that our wealth can be used for productive, hu- 
mane, and enlightened purposes, instead of being squandered on 
ruinous and unproductive preparations for war? Being firmly 
convinced in my own mind (and the opinion is shared by thou- 


sands of others) that there is absolutely no reasonable ground | 


for apprehension of hostilities from any direction, and believ- 
ing that our present naval equipment is amply sufficient to meet 
any emergencies, I believe our logical and proper course is to 
first develop and improve our material resources, which would 
mean a largely increased revenue to the Government, and 
which would be available for future purposes, before we embark 
upon a proposition to increase our present efficient and for- 
midable navy. 

As a verification of what I have already said, I will insert 
at this point a statement from an authoritative source, showing 
the comparative naval strength of seven of the important na- 
tions of the world. This statement shows the United States to 
be second among the navies of the world in point of tonnage, 
and while it is stated to be sixth in point of number of ships, 
still in the absence of any statement as to the relative difference 
in effectiveness as respects quality and quantity, we may as- 
sume that the larger the ship the greater its fighting force, 
which would make the United States, as a matter of fact, the 
second navy in the world, and the supporters and proponents 
of this measure concede this to be so. 

The statement is as follows: 

NAVY NEXT TO BRITISH——-UNITED STATES EXCEEDED IN TONNAGE BY BUT 

ONE—SIXTH IN NUMBER OF SHIPS—THIS COUNTRY AND GERMANY 

RUNNING ON EQUAL TERMS IN NUMBER OF VESSELS BUILDING, 


AMERICAN NAVY IS LEADING IN DISPLACEMENT—JAPAN’S WAR 
LAST LONGER THAN OURS. 


The United States leads the world in the total displacement of com- 
leted war ships with the single exception of Great Britain, but is 
hind five other countries in the number of such vessels. Adding to 
these completed war craft the ships provided for, but not completed, 
this Government outranks all others, except the British, in total dis- 
lacement, but ranks only sixth in number. Reckoning the war vessels 
puilt and building, the United States and Germany are Yunning on 
equal terms, but the former is leading in displacement when the ships 
provided for in the 2 naval appropriation bill are added to the 

r 


SHIPS 


calculation. Great itain, the United States, and Germany remain 
the leading naval powers. 
Great Britain already has four Dreadnoughts aggregating 73,700 


tons; the United States four, with 72,000 tons; Germany three, with 
65,500 tons, which includes an 18,500-ton battie ship completed since 
the last yearbook was issued; and Japan one, having 19,200 tonnage. 
Those provided for will swell this Dreadnought list to: British, 17, 
displacement, 353,700; United States (including two battle ships pro- 
vided in pending bill), 10, displacement, 221,650; Germany, 13, dis- 
placement, 275,000; France, none given; Japan, 6, displacement, 118,- 
| 4, displacement, 92,000; and Italy, 4, displacement, 


OPPOSED TO ANY BATTLE SHIPS. 


Mr. Chairman, I have recorded my vote in opposition to the 
construction of even one battle ship because of my convictions 
that the present strength of the American Navy is ample and 
adequate for at least all immediate and, indeed, all reasonably 
prospective requirements of protection of our interests at home 


and the insistence upon our rights abroad. I have always been | 


a firm believer in the axiom “let well enough alone,” and 
surely it finds peculiar appropriateness in its application to our 
present magnificent navy, which in point of material equip- 
ment and efficiency of personnel is now second to none in the 
world, 

As a striking illustration of the sublimity of our faith in 
abiding peace and as an evidence of the all-pervading influence 
of our present navy in that behalf, I may mention the fact that 
at this time the battle ships that we possess are, in the main, 
stationed upon the Atlantic coast, whose ample shores since the 
Revolutionary war have not been menaced by invasion on the 
part of any of the European powers, and where there is abso- 
lutely no necessity for the assembling of our naval strength; 
whereas, indulging in the extreme assumption that there is any 
danger of a disturbance on the part of Japan, which is the sug- 
gested possibility but which I am by no means willing to 
admit, our Pacific coast is left unprovided for and unguarded. 
If there is such danger, as has been intimated, why should not 
our battle ships—some, if not all, of them—be gallantly and 
warningly stationed upon that side of our continent? 

It is not my purpose or desire to dwell in these remarks 
upon the opportunities of observation that I have enjoyed in 
travels abroad, except to give the assurance that a personal 
investigation of the present condition of our international rela- 
tions absolutely forbids the thought of either an imminent or a 
Prospective disturbance of those relations with any of the 
European powers. 


Teasonable and rational mind. I indulged in the same mis- 


BUT | 
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givings that have found lodgment in the minds iny of the 
Members on this side of the Chamber concerning the possi- 
bility of a breach of our friendly relations with Ja itil 
my recent visit to that country and an invest tion of condi- 
tions there. The fact seems to be lost sight of by many that 


even were Japan in a financial condition to w 
with this country, its remoteness from our s! ce 
necessary for that country to depend upon its naval stré 
its facilities for coal supply, and the difficulties attend 
place of landing—would be a natural deterrent, and we all hay 
respect for the discretion and sagacity of the Japanese in mat 
ters relating to naval warfare. 


eS re 


ULTERIOR MOTIVES ARE POSSI 
Mr. Chairman, I am led to believe that there are some ulterior 
purposes underlying these periodical agitations for the building 
of battle ships, for I have uniformly observed that whenever 


a proposition looking to the increase of our navy arm is before 
the House, the seats of the Members from States from 
which the material for the construction of the proposed battle 
ships comes, and in which the ships themselves are to be built, 
are conspicuously and hopefully occupied. Of we 
not assume that they are entirely disinterested. 

Again, we are regaled by the outpourings of the warwise 
who discern a threatening cloud in the European quarter, and 
the slogan is immediately sounded, “more battle ships,” and 
again is this lively interest manifested in their construction. 
One ominous cloud is scarcely dissipated before another is dis 
covered through the same fruitful lenses, trained in the Far 
East. This recalls to my remembrance that when I was in the 
Philippines in October last a hurry-up order was sent to Wash- 


those 


course 


can 


| ington for the manufacture of guns or mortars that would shoot 


|} at an angle of 45 degrees into the air. 


This unique proposition 


| was suggested by a report that Japan had converted its newly 


acquired possession, Formosa, into a manufacturing entrepét 
for airships built upon the Zeppelin idea, and that momentarily 
they might be expected to drop bombs into the armies investing 
all of the islands constituting the Philippine Archipelago, Soon 
afterwards I made a pilgrimage in the direction from which 


| these ships were supposed to come, and as strange as it may 





| the inhabitants of the entire island who ever even 


seem, the Formosa coast was not only barren of any evidence 
of an airship, but even a sampan was conspicuously absent. 
Indeed, the residents of the towns of Formosa seemed to have 


| but one ambition, and that was to refrain from leaving the im- 


mediate precincts of their own villages lest they be captured by 
the cannibals that infest the interior. This seemed to be their 
sole activity. I very much doubt if there are a thousand of 
heard of 
Germany, the United States, or the Philippine Islands, to say 
nothing of a Zeppelin air ship. 

Then why, Mr. Chairman, this frenzied apprehension of hos 
tilities? It is a matter of amazement to me that those who 
have followed the history of the Russo-Japanese war should 
be unmindful of the fact that but for the armistice, at the 
instigation of this country, Russia would have crushe1 Japan 
with the next blow. Readers of history must be confirmed in 
that belief when they read of the alacrity with which the Japa- 
nese accepted the conditions of the Portsmouth treaty, under the 
terms of which they relinquished all claim of indemnity against 
Russia. The careful student of history must also be impressed 
with the fact that what is popularly regarded as the patriotism 
and the warlike spirit of Japan, the marshaling of such great 
numbers in such a short period of time, and the subjecting of 
themselves to a burdensome war tax, grew out of the promise 
which was held out to them that their services were to be re 
paid and their taxes recouped from the expected indemnity. 


JAPAN IN NO CONDITION FOR WAR. 


But what do we behold in Japan at the present time? Japan 
has a population of some 60,000,000 people. Its area is but little 
larger than that of my own State of Colorado, which has a pop- 
ulation ef less than 1,000,000. Only 12 per cent of this area is 
susceptible of cultivation. Itis the most poverty-stricken coun- 
try in the world to-day. The population is so dense and the area 
so small that the time-honored burial privileges are denied and 
eremation is commanded by law. Japan draws upon her treasury 
for the purpose of exporting her people to Korea and Manchuria 
and as far into the interior as the outskirts of Siberia. Every 
conceivable tax known to human ingenuity is levied to main- 
tain her tottering credit, and her farming element is taxed to 
the extent of 57 cents on every gross dollar. Japan is the only 


| eountry within my personal knowledge which exports its own 


That, I take it, will be conceded by any | 


| 
i 





breadstuff and imports the sustenance of life from abroad, as 
is illustrated by the exportation of her rice and barley and the 
importation of an inferior quality of breadstuff from other 
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countries. It may be said, and it is doubtless true, that the 
requirements of the Japanese in this regard are comparatively 
simple, but manifestly and logically a condition of this kind 
in an overpopulated country would in the very nature of things 
have to be overcome by a much greater provocation for bellig- 
erency than at present exists, or is reasonably expected to 
occur, 

Another and, as it appears to me, an insuperable argument 
against the possibility of a war with this country lies in the 
fact that the chief industries of Japan are silk and rice, nearly 
the whole of the former and the bulk of the latter having their 
markets in this country. Very naturally, hostilities between 
the two countries would immediately put an end to this traffic, 
and such a condition, if it lasted two years, would absolutely 
bankrupt Japan and actually, not figuratively, starve its people. 
And, too, with our present navy assembled upon the Pacific, it 
would easily be possible to prevent all trade with European 
countries. Furthermore, all of her munitions of war and the 
material that would naturally go to the construction of battle 
ships, of necessity coming from either this country or European 
countries, with a declaration of war would immediately become 
contraband. 

I am aware that it has often been said that our possessions 
in the Philippines would be the first point of attack in the 
event of war, but I want to say that of all the people in the 
world the Filipinos are the most bitterly hostile to the Japanese 
and would, under present conditions, repel an invasion with 
irresistible vigor. 

After a careful and painstaking personal investigation of the 
situation I had utterly abandoned every possible apprehension 
on the subject, and upon my return to this country I was taken 
wholly by surprise to know that another war cloud had been 
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and I believe it has, as everything seems to be serene 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to be a curious contr 
that at a time when practically all the nations of the w 
at peace and disarmament is the universal sentiment, »; 
there is, as has been shown, no possibility of war on . 
of this hemisphere or the other, this country, the par 
nations, the preacher of peace, should place itself in the 
of being an instigator of war in the proposition to auy: 
present defensive naval equipment—a navy for wh 
nation of the world has a wholesome respect, and of w 
people are justly proud, and, in the main, except in s 
special interests are concerned, entirely satisfied. 


THE REAL WAR—EFFECTS OF DESTRUCTION OF SILVER 


Mr. Chairman, did I not perceive how deeply the 1 
of the dominant party in this House feel in the matt: 
early passage of this bill, and that nothing less tha: 
portance to them would prevent an exodus through t) 
and transoms of this Chamber at the mere mention 
would suggest that we have now on our hands a co) 
war more portentous than that which has been pict 
the advocates of this bill, and that war had its ince; 
the silver question. It has been some time since any: 


the temerity to mention this subject on the floor of this 1 


but it has been pointed out that the course pursued 
Government concerning the white metal has cobweb! 
mining shafts and populated our shaft houses and sn: 
the West, especially those of my State, with bats : 
and has driven from lucrative employment hundreds 
sands of our miners, reducing their families in many « 


humiliating beggary, but our appeal has been to no 
in so far as inducing favorable legislation is concerned 
recent examination into this question when in the © 
could see that there would soon be a rift in the sky, | 
about by reason of the manufacturing interests of {| 

being affected, for their export trade with the Far East 

To seek the cause we wiil not have to go far. We, tl 
silver-producing Nation of the earth, are disposing of o1 

at about 50 cents an ounce and they are manufacturing 
everything that we produce in our factories at the ol 
price. They are selling to the world their products at : 
price and doing their business at the same old stand on « + 
basis. 

There is not a manufacturing plant where they hav 
raw material to use but what is duplicated as fast as ti 
material is found. The iron beds of China and the coal ( 
of Japan, with the added iron beds recently discovered in 
ern Japan, forbid any further export trade of iron or sie 
those countries. The progress that is being made in thie x 
ing of the long-fiber cotton will in the near future cut off the 
present export of our cotton and cotton goods. The sani 
portion of difference between the value of gold and the 
of silver, as applied to the difference in exchange betw 
two countries, measures the difference in their favor, i: 
addition they have the advantage of cheaper labor. 

England has already discovered that the closing of her mint 
to the free coinage of silver confines her export trade 
direction to her own colonies. Our eastern manufacturers are 
just awakening to the fact that the yellow man with the white 
metal is beating the white man with the yellow metal, and it i 
interesting to note that both England and the United States are 
seriously considering the rehabilitation of silver at some | 
that will bring an equilibrium necessary to our commerci:! 
portance, 

Mr. Chairman, this great, real, and important war is already 
declared, and as one of the first guns for defense in the war- 
fare I am glad to note that the Monetary Commission. 4p- 
pointed at the last Congress, is now taking testimony lovkin 
to the destruction of this barrier to our progress. 

At some future time, and on some more appropriate occa- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask the indulgence of the House to 
amplify the suggestion here briefly made. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored, perhaps with indifferent 
success, to give my reasons for my opposition to the pending 
bill. I have directed the attention of this House to the ad- 
mitted fact that our navy now, in point of physical proportions 
and personnel, is second in fighting force among the navies of 
the world, and without another addition to its magnificent com- 
plement is capable of successfully coping with any foe that may 
assail us on either ocean—should such an exigency arise, which 
I repeat is not to be anticipated—and of retaining the respect of 
every nation by sheer force of its commanding influence in ume 
of peace. [Applause on both sides of the Chamber.) 


i 


discerned on the eastern horizon. This cloud was nebulous at 
first, but nevertheless, in the judgment of some, distinctly 
threatening. Having begun to enjoy a feeling of serenity and 
security that the former cloud in the East had dissipated, I was 
again thrown into a state of perturbation by the receipt of a 
telegram from the president of the chamber of commerce of one 
of the cities in my district, which evidently had its inspiration 
from an address made in the interests of this shipbuilding 
movement. I was requested by this telegram to immediately 
eall upon the Secretary of War upon a certain mission. It 
appeared that a committee had been appointed after this ad- 
dress and that that committee had gone with field glasses to 
the top of one of our highest mountain peaks, and looking afar 
with anxious eyes across the Atlantic had discovered a cloud— 
a mere speck—yet sufficiently large to induce them to promptly 
send me this telegram. 
OBEYED THE INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN. 


I of course went to the Secretary of War in obedience to the 
request and presented the telegram, telling him ‘that it was 
imperatively necessary that the fortification of New Orleans 
should be begun at once, but that pending such fortification it 
was equally necessary that he should call up the Secretary of 
the Navy by telephone with the request to have all of our battle 
ships assembled in that immediate neighborhood, prepared for 
action, because my vigilant constituents had not only discovered 
this portentous cloud, but had averred with an evident feeling 
of alarm that the objective point of attack by the enemy was 
this particular town in my district. I directed the Secretary’s 
attention to the telephone on his desk and urged the suggestion 
that, as the matter demanded expedition, he use the telephone 
with a view to the immediate assembling of the land forces and 
the construction of the necessary fortifications, that the exi- 
gencies of the case were so imperative that they would not 
admit of the matter being conducted by correspondence. The 
Secretary’s countenance, instead of becoming grave, as I had 
anticipated, seemed to me to express the inquiry, “ From what 
asylum have you escaped?” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I-shall be much embarrassed and humili- 
ated when I return to my constituents to be compelled to face 
them with the fact that the Secretary has utterly failed to 
take any action whatever toward the construction of the forti- 
fications requested, and I am frank to say that I do not believe 
he even sent the telephone message to the Secretary of the 
Navy. However, it so happens that the district from which 
the telegram came is Republican, and I was somewhat relieved 
to be able to write them, as explaining this failure of action, 
that this fellow was a Democrat anyway, and could not natu- 
rally be expected to do anything that would promote the inter- 
ests and the welfare of a Republican constituency; that I was 
unable to accomplish anything with him, and so the matter 
ended. I am hopeful, however, that that cloud has ere this dis- 
appeared from the vision of my Republican constituents, 
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upon an unreasoning antagonism for a | le who have « ‘ 
such wonderful things in tke last fif Now s to 
Germany : 
SPEECH The United States, has 16 16,000-ton batt! iG h 
10 such ships. The United States has 8 D 
or has 10 Dreadnought battle ships, and 3 D 
ie ”" = Q - United States has 33 first-class battle ships car g ( 
f many has 20 first-class battle ships vir 
HON ° E DW ARD W e A U N D E RS, second-class battle ships, and ec! { s 
OF VIRGINI A, above stated, 180 12, and 13 inch guns. 
- aii . Germany has 208 11 an 2 inch guns, but 24 of these guns 
Iy roe House or Representatives, rermany has 11 and 2 in —_ a 


Friday, April 8, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | With 180 big guns, all on first-class battle ships. Now of thes 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 23311) making ap- {| ¥¥ first-class German battle ships, 10 of them have nota s 
propriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, | big gun on them. Ten of them are carrying 9-inch Ss, So 
1911, and for other purposes— in the analysis of the fighting power, Ge r has 20 first 33 

Mr. SAUNDERS said: battle ships, carrying big guns, and the It ted States has 33 

Mr. CHammMAN: The time has arrived for a reduction in our | If Germany carries out her programme, between now and 1917 
appropriations for military purposes. We are at peace with | 2%d we build only one a year from now till that time, w 
the world. There is not on the horizon a cloud of war, the | D2ve 40 battle ships as against her 38. Hence it will be seen 
thickness of a man’s hand. Discussion proceeds apace for the | that it is absurd to use Germany as an excuse for build 2 
reduction of armaments. Arbitration treaties are being con- | D@ttie ships a year, that will cost not less than $15,000,000 
tinually negotiated, and the work of the Association for Inter- | $15,000,000, apiece. In order to carry out the : 7 
national Conciliation is universally approved. But in spite of | Pro¢ramme ol her war lord, Germany is now staggering undei 
these considerations, aud the activities that ought to make for | % burden of debt which taxes her utmost resources. Dis 
reduction of armaments, the great nations of the world continue | ®t is rampant, and it requires the utmost powers of the Go 
to prepare for war, in the ostensible interests of peace. Now ernment to repress the antimilitary propag nda ( t the Sor i 
some one of these nations must quit talking peace, and act peace, | 'S“- Inherited racial antagonisms, and the jealousies of cent 
otherwise when will the end come of these increasing prepara- | ries, furnish some excuse at least, for the naval, and military 
tions for deadly combat? It was a sturdy old statesman of a | **™aments of the continental powers, and of Great Britain. But 
generation or two ago, who put an end to the tedious discussions | 1 our case, there is no such excuse. The attitude of our sturdy 


about specie resumption, by declaring that the way to resume, | 
was toresume. The way to reduce armaments, is to reduce them, 
and our Nation by reason of its happy isolation from foreign en- 
tanglements, is the one to take this initial step. It is an appalling 
fact, not generally known, and therefore not adequately appre- 
ciated, that two out of every three dollars, of our annual ap- 
propriations, are applied either on account of past wars, or in 
preparation for future wars, that are as chimerical, and un- 
likely as a descent on our coasts of an army from the moon. 
But under the influence of these periodical alarms over pros- 
pective wars, now with Germany, now with Japan, now with 
one nation, and now with another, we go on building battle 
ships, and cruisers until to-day we have the second navy in 
the world. But if it is necessary for us to have the second 
navy in the world in the interests of peace, why not the first? 
War with England is just as likely as war with Germany. It 
is far more likely than war with Japan. Japan’s financial con- 
dition renders it impossible that she should go to war with 
the United States, but England: Has the ships, she has the 
men. 


SHE HAS THE MONEY TOO. 


The advocates of naval expansion in the interests of peace, 
de not pretend that it is with reference to any present danger 
that these extensive preparations are necessary, but rather | 
with reference to some possible casus belli, now in the womb | 
of the future. 

This being so, the logie of this argument calls for still more 
battle ships, and still more burdens upon the taxpayer, until we 
have arrived at that proud eminence from which we will see 
in the whole round world, no navy worthy to be named with 
ours. Then, and then only presumably, will peace be secure. | 
But suppose we ascertain how matters stand at present in the 
matter of naval armaments on a comparison between the United 
States, Germany, and Japan: 

The United States has 44 battle ships, and armored cruisers, with a 
ton of 592,691. Japan has 25 such vessels, with a tonnage of 
309,255. Taking the completed vessels, and those which have been pro- | 
vided for, the United States has 48 such vessels, with an aggregate ton- | 
nage of 688,341 tons, and Japan has 30 such vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 408,465. The United States has 180 big guns of a caliber 
of 12, and 13 inches. Japan has 118 big guns of a caliber of 11, and 

” 


12 inches. We have 2 ships of 26,000 tons, and the largest that Japan 
is building, is 21,000 tons. 


So that from any standpoint it is absurd to use Japan as an 
excuse for the hysteria which seems to impel some gentlemen 
to squander millions of the public money, in the construction 
of useless, and unnecessary murder machines. Japan has no 
reason for war with the United States, she has no purpose of 
making war on the United States, and if she had both reason, 
and purpose, she would be unable to go to war, either physically, 
or financially with this country. Hence we can not too severely | 
criticise the mischievous agitators, who hinder the adoption of 
4 Same and rational naval policy, by a propaganda of war, based 
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of 208, leaves Germany with 184 big guns, and the United Stats 


forefathers, that our happy isolation in the Western Hemisphe 


re 
relieves us from the necessity of maintaining costly armaments, 
whether on land, or on sea, is as sound to-day, as it was in 
their time, with this added element in its favor, tha an 
nomic proposition, no nation of the civilized world, would dare 
|to risk the bankruptcy that would inevitably follow a naval, 
or land war attempted to be prosecuted to its ultimate issu 
against the United States. Our vast resources, our virile, stu 
born, and determined spirit, are as well known to our possible 


adversaries, as to ourselves, and they afford this country with 
out burden, or expense, a greater guaranty against 


ambitious scheme of naval expansion. 


| nature of a optical delusion, at times of the nature of a super- 


| power of the other. 


| operate with those of New York, in putting an end to the 
crisis, not as a matter of altruism, but as a matter of com 
mercial self-protection. Thus New York is dependent on Lon 
don, London on Paris, Paris on Berlin, to a greater degree 
than ever before in the history of the world.” Nor do large 
navies either “capture, or create the carrying trade of the 
world.” In proportion as we have advanced in a fighting navy, 
we have lost the carrying trade that we once possessed. This 
loss has been due to very simple economic conditions. Norway 
has no battie ships, but “relatively to population it has the 
greatest carrying trade in the world.” Why has this lhittk 
and comparatively insignificant nation been able to capture, 
and retain so large a proportion of the carrying trade of the 








war, and a 
more steadfast assurance of peace, than the most elaborate, and 


The common belief that “the power, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of a nation depend on its military strength,” is nothing 
more nor less, than a superstition. ‘‘The ordinary conce 


tion of national prosperity, and armed power, is a er and 
desperately dangerous misconception, partaking at times of the 


SS 


stition; a misconception so profoundly mischievous, as to mis- 
direct an immense part of the energies of mankind.” The old 
conditions under which wars were waged, and the old motives 
for war, no longer exist. A nation which can not own, or over- 
run another, merely injures itself, when it destroys the trading 
It destroys its own market, actual or po- 


tential, or its own source of food supply, or raw material. 


War no longer results in the enslavement of another nation, 
or in the pillage, and booty of movable property. There is to- 


day a “‘ complex financial interdependence between the capitals 
of the world, a condition in which disturbance in New York, 
involves financial, and commercial disturbance in London, and 
if sufficiently grave, compels the financiers of London, to co- 


world? Simply because her earriers meet the rates of their 
competitors, on the high seas. Trade does not r any means 
always follow the battle flag. It hunts the carrier that offers 
the most favorable rates, whether he is an Englishman, Rus- 
sian, Turk, or Jap. We may multiply our battle ships, until 
the grim menace of their guns is seen in every harbor of the 
world, but they will not secure for our carriers a single ton of 
traffic. 


I 
by 


Ss, 


1 
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What excuse then is there for a policy whose burdens are 
s0 apparent, and whose advantages are so dubious and uncer- 
tain? 

The present bill calls for something over $130,000,000. In 
twenty-seven years we have appropriated for the navy, $1,577,- 
$77,533.24, and for the army $1,535,149,577.04, exclusive in either 
case of pensions. These figures are taken from the speech of 
a member of the Naval Committee, and are authentic. The 
gentlemen who oppose federal aid to road building in the States, 
but vote for naval expansion, aver that the former policy will 
bankrupt the country. Is there not a flavor of bankruptcy 
in the colossal figures of the price we are paying for the policy 
of militarism to which ambitious leaders have committed us, 
not too irretrievably, it is hoped? I am almost prepared to 
say, that in a real sense we have nothing to show for these 
vast expenditures, which if applied to roads, and schools, to 
the rivers and harbors, to rural routes, and postal facilities, 
would furnish the United States with a body of facilities for 
domestic commerce that would put our country on a basis of 
permanent, and enduring prosperity. Mr. Secretary Wilson 
has made an attractive comparison between the results of 
money spent for militarism, and that which is expended on 
the soil. 


Listen, mark, and inwardly digest, the following wise words 


of the head of our Agricultural Department: 


A 40-acre farm of irrigated land comfortably supports a family of five | 
The money that goes | 


persons. It costs $55,000 to make a 12-inch gun. 
to pay for this gun would reclaim 1571 acres of land, presteg homes 
for 196 people. When all the guns on all our battle ships are shot at 
one time, the Government blows in noise, and smoke $150,000. This 
would reclaim more than 4,000 acres of land, giving homes to more than 
500 farmers, and their families. The money consumed in powder is 
lost to all the future. The farmer who buys the reclaimed land, must 
pay the Government back in ten years, so it does not cost the Govern 
ment anything to build up the country by helping the farmer. We 
should make more homes, and not so many fighting machines. 


To push the comparison a little further as stated by an- 
other : 


The cost of a battle ship would build a macadam road of approved 
construction between the cities of Chicago and New York. 

Fifty manual training schools could be built and equipped with nec- 
essary tools and appliances for the cost of a battle ship, teaching the 
rudiments of a trade to 75,000 young people each year. 


The Congressional Library at Washington, the finest library building 


and is maintained for three-fourths the cost of keeping a battle sh 
afloat. 

The proposed White Mountain forest reserve, containing 250,000 acres 
of burned-over and unproductive lands could be purchased and planted 
for the cost of one battle ship. 

The price of two battle ships is only $1,000,000 less than the esti- 
mated cost of making the proposed 6-foot channel in the Mississippi 
River from St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri River. 

An investment of $9,000,000 (three fourths the cost of a battle ship) 
used in construction of irrigation works in Salt River Valley, Arizona, 
will reclaim 240,000 acres, provide homes for 8,000 families and in- 
crease value of taxable property not less than $24,000,000, 


in the world, was built for but little over half the cost of a battle _— 
p 


These striking illustrations make clear the main proposition, 
that battle ships are expensive luxuries. A rural constituency 
which asks, or directs its Representative to vote for a policy 
of naval expansion, ought not only to count the cost of the gen- 
era! plan, but should estimate its own possible loss, in the failure 
to apply the money expended in the construction, and mainte- 
nance of the latest development of naval fighting machines, to- 
ward rural routes, federal aid to state roads, the construction, 
and maintenance of agricultural and mechanical high schools 
in the congressional districts or other purely domestic policies. 
All these are legitimate, and constitutional forms of expenditure, 
that require only the disposition, and the means to put them in 
motion. But our civil establishment, and in particular the de- 
partments that immediately concern the rural communities, are 
being curtailed right, and left, in order that naval expansion 
may proceed. No new rural routes are being established. Rea- 
son given, lack of means. The activities of the Agricultural 
Department are being reduced. Reason given, lack of means 
and necessity for retrenchment. Star routes needed for ade- 
quate local mail facilities are denied. Reason given, lack of 
funds. The Davis school bill which would establish an agri- 
cultural and mechanical high school in every congressional dis- 
trict is shoved aside. Reason given, no money in the Treas- 
ury. But naval expansion proceeds apace, without any sug- 
gestion of limitation, or curtailment. 

The total budget for this session for the naval establishment 
will be about $154,000,000. Both bodies seem to approve of the 
two-battle-ship programme which has the approbation of the 
President. When a debate is started on some sensible proposi- 
tion of reduction in naval construction, whether in the Senate, 
or the House, the war spirit among some of the Members reaches 
a perfect frenzy of exaltation. With flaming oratory, and bitter 





| in the main, have a real interest in the policy. 


| yoices of prudence, and conciliation.” 
, tect our coasts against the invader, the cruel Turk, 1 


| enemy from our gates! 


“mischievous and misleading. 
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invective, they denounce as unpatriotic, all propositions } 
to a reduction in naval expenses, or the establishment «+ 
working equality between the appropriations required f 
purposes, and those needed for the maintenance of our | 
tablishment. The public in a general way fancies that ¢) 
tries of continental Europe stagger under a burden of pn 
from which we are happily exempt. But this is because 
unacquainted with the figures. Since 1897, we have ey 
$173,755,000 for rural free delivery, and $296,075,000, fo, 
buildings, and grounds, while our total expenditure on ; 
of the navy during the same period has been over $1,126 ( 
and for the army over $1,044,000,000. Ina real sense this 
has been practically wasted. There is nothing perm: 
show for it. If in some great national referendum, the . 
could vote on expending these vast sums in this way, 
alternative proposition, upon some comprehensive sc} 
domestic development, the issue would not be for a » 
doubt. 

But the men who cultivate the propaganda of a bigger | 
They 
the ships, or furnish the material for construction. T), 
upon the public hysteria, as deliberately as in former « 
certain type of politicians fired the northern heart, wi) 
wished to enact some particularly atrocious piece of levis 
directed toward the South. Even the Secretary of th, 
recently played the part of the demagogue, in urging a , 
navy, on the ground that it was necessary to prevent our 
try from “ being trodden upon.” As some one has hap 


| these skillful players seize the psychological moment, and 


out the stops of pride, prejudice, passion, and patriotism, 
grand organ of democracy, and straightway silence the ¢ 
Of course we must 


barous Cossack, the ambitious Jap, or the corsairs of the 
Barbary coast. Perish the thought that under circumsta 
such real danger, we would allow considerations of base { 
to hinder us from voting the millions necessary to kee 
But the wickedest part of thi 
tious programme of war, is that it is pretended to be 
interests of peace, which is supposed to be conditioned 
our readiness to fight, and our state of preparation for \ 
The sincerity of this attitude may well be questioned. \\! 
to take the lead in this movement for disarmament, unless 
a nation so happily situated as the United States? B 
will follow us when we advocate disarmament, and k: 
arming? A foreign descent on our shores, with a view 
subjugation, or to hold any portion of our territory for | 
purposes, is absolutely unthinkable, and impossible. The 
ogies drawn from other times, and under different conditi 
Many of our greatest ni 
most profound thinkers absolutely reject the maxim th 
maintain peace, we must be in a state of continual prep: 
for war. A nation of our infinite resources, will live at 
with the world, so long as it shows a disposition to be | 
Most of the wars which are commonly spoken of as ine 
have been anything but inevitable. Mr. Foster has re 
pointed out that most wars have been brought on by preci, 
action, and not as a result of inevitable conditions 
that it has been possible for us to live at peace wit! 
nearest neighbors, with which we have the most extensiv: 
intimate relations, the most perplexing, and vexatious 
lems. 

It is true that we have been at peace since we ventured | 
the policy of a larger navy, but we were at peace for a 
period when we had no navy at all, and in the Vene 
controversy with Great Britain, we perpetrated the bise 
bluff in the history of the world against a power that 
have blown our entire navy out of the water, in almost 
broadside from a few of her fighting ships. Hence the | 
argument that a big navy, is a sort of insurance against w: 
is fallacious and misleading. As a mere business propos'! 
it would be better for us to pay the costs of an occasion: 
rather than to carry this accumulating burden of incre 
armaments. We may under the present policy pay both, + 
history teaches us, that countries with great navies, hav: 
enjoyed immunity from war. 

A few years since President Roosevelt, of big-stick farce 
stating his policy of naval construction declared that: 
ships, (referring to the obsolete vessels), should be re} 
by others. This can be done by a well-settled programm 
providing for the building each year, of at least one firs! 
battle ship, equal in size, and speed to any that any nati 
at the same time building.” 

Since the date of this declaration, the movement for 1 
throughout the entire world, has taken added force, throug) 














vigorous propaganda of the different peace societies, as well 
as from an increasing realization, of the burdens of naval ex- 
pansion, yet in some mysterious manner we have been com- 
mitted to the two-battle-ship programme, of ships not to be 
the equals of anything that any other nation is building, but 
to exceed in guns, tonnage, and speed, anything that is 
afloat. 

: This appeal to the imagination of the people who believe in 
big things, this concession to the hysteria of that other portion 
of our public, who fancy that they hear the clash of resounding 
arms in every breeze that blows from the Atlantic, or the 
Pacific, carries in its sequel a lack of means for the further- 
ance of a domestic policy of far more intimate concern to the 
taxpayers, than the most ambitious scheme of naval expansion. 
The burdens of this policy, are only exceeded by its wicked- 
We are actually imperiling the peace of the entire world, 
hecause the inevitable result of a policy of construction which 
is in excess of our reasonable and proper requirements, is to 
“yrovoke suspicion of our actions, and to destroy international 
confidence in the sincerity of our peaceful professions. It 


ness. 


is 


not consistent in us to hold ourselves out to the world, as the 


exemplars of peace, arbitration, and judicial determination of 
questions, and at the same time be continually preparing the 
implements of war, and destruction.” A recent writer has 
given six reasons why Congress continues to tax the people for 
more battle ships. First, because as Justice Brewer says, 
727 retired, and active navy and army officers, live in Wash- 
ington, and are making it a navy, and army center. They are 
clamorous for more armaments. Second, because certain pow- 
erful vested interests want contracts for armaments. They 
keep lobbyists at the Capitol, and influence a good portion of 
the press. Third, because taxpayers do not know that Uncle 
Sam spends 70 cents out of every dollar, he raises this year, 
on past wars and in preparations for future wars. Fourth, 
because the man who hangs on a car strap, and reads scare 
headlines, imagines that Japan, or Germany might attack us, 
although our trade, and friendship, are their strgng assets. 
Fifth, because the ambitious navy league, wants us to main- 
tain our prestige, and so multiply costly, and short-lived ma- 
chines for killing men. A small fleet shows courage. A large 
fleet shows fear. Whom have we to fear? Sixth, because so 
many members of patriotic societies, look backward instead of 
forward. They glory in Dreadnoughts and parades. They ig- 
nore the quiet, patriotic statesmanship which, in different 
lands, has secured 100 arbitration treaties in six years, and 
averted who knows how many wars. 

By exciting international jealousies, and suspicions, we doubt- 
less are committing those acts of inconceivable folly which ex- 
Vice-President Fairbanks had in mind when he declared on his 
return from his trip around the world that— 

America is at peace with the entire world. There is nothing that 
can mar the peaceful relations of the United States with the other 
nations of the world, save our own inconceivable folly. 

The figures that have been submitted show that this Govern- 
ment could halt its entire policy of construction for the next 
two years, and at the expiration of that time be ready to try 
conclusions if need be, with any power in the world, save 
Great Britain. There is a reason of sound policy, that this 
should be done, in order that we may observe the progress of 
certain inventions, which seem to indicate that after all, our 
salvation may not be in battle ships, and in armored cruisers, 
but in a very different type of offensive machines. A few weeks 
since there was exhibited in London, an aerial craft which 
navigated the air, under wireless control from the earth. It 
went forward, and back, rose, fell, in a word maneuvered at the 
will of the man who directed the apparatus from the solid 
land. In its interior it carried dummy bombs. These bombs 
were dropped through ports which were opened in response to 
impulses communicated by the operator. The marvelous suc- 
cess which attended the experimental trials of this invention, 
has caused the English Government to acquire the rights for its 
use. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the continual 
improvement in aeroplanes, and the success which has attended 
the efforts of the operators of those machines to drop dummy 
bombs within indicated areas, much smaller than the decks of 
a battle ship. It may well be, that the development of these 
inventions, will require the fire-breathing gentlemen who think 
that our country must have some panoply of war, to turn their 
attention in this direction, and insist upon a coast defense of 
aerial ships, whether directed by navigators in the ships, or 
from wireless stations on the earth. 

It is obvious that the supposititious armies from abroad con- 
templating descents on our coasts must be transported in ships, 
unless they are to march in through Canada, or Mexico, and 
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danger from this direction does not seem to excite the 


appre- 
fire eaters. But what nation would id its 


| battle ships, and transports loaded with soldiers across the 





Atlantic, or the Pacific, to incur the dangers of a fleet of aerial 






vessels maneuvering in the air above them, out of dang and 
dropping high explosives, on their decks, and «d their 
funnels. A writer in Leslies Magazine recently declared 
that— 

The conquest of the air means more to mankind, will eff r 
changes in his customs and his laws, in his avocations and i 
than the discovery of printing, of steam, and of electricity ! 
It will destroy the boundaries and laugh at frontiers It w 1 
excise officers and compel new forms of taxes to take the place of fT 
It will put a new face on war and send to the scrap heap the rmously 
expensive navies of to-day, for some day some man will dream a new gun, 
with new accuracy, to fire or dr new missile with new exp 3, 
like a deadly hail from hidden heights It will invade the silent i 
ties of the sky above, maneuvering armies and navies alt ( p 
and home and fortress Even our castles in the air will be open to 
invasion. Will wars cease from the very powers of wars such as they 
will be? Will peace come when sails can be safely spread all down t 
sky? A world without a boundary! An empire without a frontier! 
Will these lesd to a universal nationality founded on love, to take the 


place of kingdoms with frontiers bounded by fear and hate? 


A distinguished English military writer, Colonel Repington, 
writing in Blackwood’s Magazine, seems to find in the submarine, 
and the recent development of the torpedo, in of of 
fense, that in time of war, would keep the mighty British navy 
out of the North Sea. He declares that their great and costly 
battle ships, and cruisers, must be stowed away safely, in some 
distant, safe, and secluded anchorage. The North ir time 
of war, will be a desert of waters, insecure to both sides, open 
to neither, commanded by none. If England could not maneuver 
her war vessels in the waters adjacent to her coast in ti of 


struments 


Sea 


Ine 


war, what foreign country would send its fleets to the perils of 


torpedoes, submarines, and aerial war craft, guarding our coast 
line against aggression. By parity of reasoning we could not 
send our vessels to attack other countries, Hence whether for 
the purposes of aggression, or defense, our costly investment in 
war ships, may well be proved to be utterly worthless in the 
next few years. We pride ourselves on being a business people, 
a nation of business men, and such we may well have in 
mind the old maxim that it is not well to have all of your eggs 
in one basket. 

If without peril in any view, we may defer building of 
possibly useless battle ships, for as much two years, would 
not an application of that much relied on quality of common 
sense, suggest a cessation of work on that line, while we await 
the progress of invention that may turn our activities in another 
direction, and relegate to the junk pile, our costly collection of 
present fighting machines? In the meantime we can turn into 
other, and profitable directions, the expenditures of the millions 
required to carry out our contemplated programme of naval con- 
struction. But there are other and nobler reasons for deferring 
battle-ship construction, than the mere matter of saving mil- 
lions, impelling though that consideration may be. They are 
reasons that appeal to our highest and best conceptions of our 
duty, not merely as citizens of the United States, but as members 
of the great human family. 

We want to encourage “friendship, cordiality, and good fel 
lowship between the nations.” We desire to re! the world 
from its burdens of military debt, in order t its unfettered 
energies may be directed along lines of more genérous com 





as 


the 


ns 


ieve 


tha 


petition, than the effort to excel each other in the construction 
of murder machines. Some strenuous thinkers seem to hold 
that to give up preparations for war, will cause the nations to 
lose the fighting edge. But the virile spirit may be cultivated 
in other directions of strenuous activity, than in the school of 
war. with its three dreadful bandmaidens of fire, blood, and 
famine. It seems to be considered by the school of stré 4 
advocates of preparation for war, that the pursuit of the arts of 
peace will distinctly sap the vitality of the Nation—that civiliza- 
tion has taken off the fighting edge. Perhaps has. Perhaps 
we have lost something of the savage zeal wit! hich primitive 
man sought to fell his adversary with |! rere] ub. or the 
later. barbarian to brain his opponent, with his tomahawk of 
sharpened stone, but what we have lost in savage ardor, we 
have gained in larger concepts of the duty of men, and nations 
in their relations with each other. A nation does not of neces- 
sity lose its virility because it directs its energies in other direc 
tions than that of wholesale slaughter. We may be strenuous in 
other matters, than war, and the preparations for war. The 
virtues which it is vainly supposed are exclusively cultivated in 
the school of military strife, may be cultivated in a robust civill- 
zation, that wooes the arts and sciences with unremitting en- 
deavor, making them the handmaids of a hicher civilization, and 
causing them to respond to the exacting demands of a more com- 


plex life than was vouchsafed to the experience of our rude 
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forefathers who delighted in war, partly as a savage pastime, 
and in other part, as the easier means of acquiring the accumu- 
lations of peaceful industry in other nations. 
of peace that 
count the Mexican war, as more than a negligible factor, the 
people of this country, lost nothing of their virility, qualities of 
petriotism, or capacity for endurance, and self-sacrifice, Mr. 
Lecky, the great historian, has declared, that our people exhib- 
ited these qualities in a much greater degree during the civil 
war, than during the war of the Revolution. 

The war system is a paralyzing drain on all the best forces, 
and resources of mankind. It should be our great mission to 
stop this drain. Our natural position elects us to the premier- 
ship in this great movement. 

Truly it has been declared that in the United States, we have 
a country that is separated and distinct from other nations, 
and thus in the least danger of attack, with a continental popu- 
lation of over eighty millions, with resources unequalled by any 
other nation, with the most cosmopolitan population, a popula- 
tion gathered from all races, and hence linked to all by home 
ties of affection, with the freest government, the widest popular 
knowledge, the most loyal in its devotion to the Christ of 
Galilee, and therefore with its ear open to the music of the 
song of the angels of Bethlehem, and thus may it not be said, 
that we are indicated as the fitting leader in the great cause 
of peace. 

It is the peaceful spirit that will bring peace, the spirit of 
moderation, of conciliation, the spirit that will not dispute over 
trifles, or go to war over the splitting of hairs. 

The cause of compromise, of international adjustment, of 
arbitration, has made real progress in the last two decades. It 
is recorded that a few years ago, Argentina, and Chile were dis- 
puting over their boundary lines. War seemed to be immi- 
nent, and both countries were preparing for a long, and deadly 
struggle. But better counsels prevailed. The folly of such 
a casus belli, appealed to the moderate, and common-sense spirit 
of both nations. So they adjusted their differences, and estab- 
lished by peaceful methods, the border line between the two 
nations. In commemoration of this great achievement, they 
have erected a great statue on the Andes, towering high in the 
clouds, and overlooking both nations. 

The statue carries this inscription: 

Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust, than the Chileans 
and Argentines, shall break this peace, which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer, they have sworn to maintain. 

May more nations follow this example, and thus universal 
peace will be assured. 

When we read of the military burdens of the countries of 
continental Europe, we pity those people. We speak of them 
figuratively as ground under the iron heel of a military despot- 
ism. We forget that the expenditures of this country for mili- 
tary purposes are greater than those of any country in the 
civilized world. The amount expended for military, and naval 
purposes, and pensions, by the four great nations of the world 
in 1907, these nations being Russia, Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, was $1,184,000,000, this ceuntry leading 
them all with an expenditure of $359,000,000. Since then our 
appropriations in this direction have been largely increased. 
Truly— 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps, and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There wcre no need of arsenals, and forts. 


The same thought conveyed in these lines from Longfellow 
has been strikingly stated by Horace Mann: 

If a thousandth part of what has been expended in war, and prepar- 
ing its mighty engines, had been devoted to the development of 
reason, and the diffusion of Christian principles, nothing would have 
been known for centuries past, of its terrors, its sufferings, its 
impoverishment, and its demoralization, but what was learned from 
history. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time of deficit in our Treasury, at this 
time of rapidly increasing appropriations, at this time of pdépu- 
lar demand for appropriations that will give us agricultural, 
and mechanical schools in the congressional districts, domestic 
eanals to reduce the cost of transporting merchandise, rural 
delivery routes that will increase the mail facilities of the 
country districts, roads that will make life more tolerable on 
the farms, I insist that this tendency toward militarism, as re- 
vealed in the figures given, is unnecessary, mischievous, and 
unpatriotic. When there is so much to be done at home, so 
much that is being wasted in the departments, it is reckless 
extravagance to squander these gigantic sums, in a direction 
not warranted by necessity, or sound policy. We need this 
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money, and still other millions, that may be saved by the a, 


| cation of business methods to the conduct of our depart 


In the long period | 
prevailed between 1812 and 1860, for I do not | 


for domestic development, so that this country may fy 
highest mission to its sons, and daughters. A few days 
the following declaration was made oa the floor of 
Senate: 

There is no intelligent observer, in Congress or out of it. 
not know, that the executive departments of this Governn 
carried on either under obsolete business, methods, or without 
methods at all. There is no man who has given this situa 
attention at all, who does not know or believe that at least 
cent of the thousand millions of dollars, which we are any; 
annually, can be saved by the adoption of business met)})o. 
question of saving $100,000,000 a year, and it can be demons: 
my judgment, that the saving will be much more than t 
matter that should receive the serious attention of Congress, *« « + 
If I were a business man and were permitted to do it, | 
undertake to run this Government, for $300,000,000 a y: 
than it is run for now. (Senator ALDRICH, in Senate, Feb; 

1910.) 

While we are wasting money after this fashion, we have 
right to burden the taxpayers with the support of a 
military policy in the ostensible interests of peace, and 
the energies of our people, and the efforts of ouw inventors 
the direction of destruction, rather than of construction. 1 
are sufficient reasons for not buildimg any battle ships for 
next two years. There are even better reasons, why if 
build at all, we should build only one. The time has arr 
for definite popular agitation against this perversion of 
national appropriations. The attitude of peace on earth, ¢ 
will to men, has attractions for our people, far greater | 
the blare of the bugle with its invitation to war. If we | 
in peace, we must afford evidence of that belief by firm 
sition to the efforts to make this a great military N 
whether those efforts are made on the one hand, by appeals t 
our pride, our leve of military display, and military pag 
or on the other by the cultivation of hysterical apprehens 
over chimerical invasions. The advocates of peace must h 
its com*ag, by opposition to schemes for war, in order that th: 
time may speedily arrive when the swords shall be beate: 
plowshares, and the spears into pruning hooks. I firm! 
lieve in the sentiment so handsomely expressed by a ni 
of the Naval Committee that— 

It is better for humanity, better for our country, better 
development, better for its citizenship, its manhoed, and its 
to mulXiply, and firmly establish, and develop the homes of t 
try, than to build battle ships. 

This policy of militarism, is in direct contravention of the 
historic and traditional attitude of our forefathers of blessed 
memory, who believed that our happy isolation from foreign 
‘entanglements, and racial jealousies, would enable us to pursue 
a course of peaceful development, rather than a career of wili- 
tary aggression. 

So holding, I shall vote against this bill. 


Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES M. 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or RerresenraTIves, 


Friday, April 22, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 17536) to create 
an interstate-commerce court and to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas said: 

Mr. CuHarmMAN: In the very brief time given me I desire to 
make a few general observations in reference to the legis!:tion 
that is about to be enacted by the Congress of the | d 
States in reference to railroad regulation. 

First, as to how this legislation happens to be before ©: 
gress at this time. There have been various criticisms of te 
President of the United States for recommending to Coneress 
certain kinds of legislation. I have always supposed it wis 
the right of the President, under the Constitution, to make suc) 
recommendations to Congress as he desired in reference to mat 
ters of legislation affecting the interests and the welfare of We 


MILLER, 
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Americaz people. In this instance I t',ink he has kept clearly 
within the line laid down in the Constitution, and in order that 
I may place before the committee the exact views of the 


President upon the subject of the commerce court, I desire 


to read from his message to this House at this session of Con- | 


gress: 


For this purpose I recommend the establishment of a court of the 
United States composed of five judges designated for such purpose 
from among the circuit judges of the United States, to be known as 
the United States court of commerce, which court shall be clothed 
with exclusive original jurisdiction over the following classes 
cases: 

1. All cases for the enforcement, otherwise than by adjudication 
and collection of a forfeiture or penalty, or by infliction of criminal 
punishme nt, of any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission other 


than for the payment of money. 

2. All cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend any 
order or requirement of the Interst: ate Commerce Commission. 

3. All such cases as under section 3 of the act of February 19, 1903, 


known as the Elkins Act, 
court of the United States. 

4. All such mandamus proceedings as under the provisions of sectien 
29 or section 23 of the interstate-commerce law are authorized to 
maintained in a circuit court of the United States. 


are authorized to be maintained in a circuit 
e 


Now, those are the classes of cases of which this court is to 
have jurisdiction. 
to the fact that at the time we had up the Payne tariff bill, 
about which so much has been said, I had the idea that the best 
way to deal with the tariff question was by a tariff commission 
of experts appointed for that purpose by the President of the 
United States, who could go into all the world and gather and 
present to the Congress of the United States such information 
as might be very beneficial in regulating the duties that should 
go upon any of the articles in reference to which we were legis- 
lating in the tariff bill; but the House and the Senate concluded 
that it was unnecessary for us to have a tariff commission: at 
least that no tariff commission that might have been appointed 
in the limited time that we had for the investigation could 
have presented such facts to Congress as would have justified 
us in legislating upon the tariff question. 


of | 





90,000,000 people in America and responsible to the whole world 
for wise legislation in this country that affects 90,000,000 people 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States, and I 
thought that I ought to yield my judgment to the judgment of 
the President of the United States, and so I did on this sub- 
ject, but not until after a most thorough investigation by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and | 
had become thoroughly convinced from the evidence  pro- 
duced before the committee that the President was abso- 
absolutely right, and that with such a court all questions 


arising between railroads and shipers might be 
and justice secured. 
I call particular attention 


speedily tried 


to that clause of 


the Constitution 


which gives Congress the power to pass “all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution.” What 
is the meaning of this language? I have found nowhere a 
more forcible statement concerning it than in the opinion ren- 
dered by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland, reported in Fourth Wheaton, 316. I quote: 

But we think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow 
to the National Legislature that discretion with respect to the means by 
which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution which will 

| enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the man- 


I want to call the attention of the committee | 


ner most beneficial to the 


Had I been in doubt 


people. 


as to our power under the Constitution, 


I think that doubt would have been fully removed after the very 
able argument of Judge Russe.i, of Texas, yesterday; and [ 
pause here to say that in all my practice at the American bar 
|}as a lawyer, and in my legislative experience, I have never 


| heard the constitutional power of Congress to enact this kind of 


| legislation more ably 


So we took up the | 


other phase of it and legislated as best we could under the in- | 


formation that came to us in the regular 
as have always been held by the Ways 
and we put upon the statute book, 
that subject that will stand there for years, except as amended 
from time to time, 
necessary under conditions different from what they were at 
the time of the enactment of the law; a law that, in my judg- 
ment, will stand as a monument to the memory of the men who 
were the leaders in that great movement. 


yay of hearings, such 


I refer particularly to the gentleman from New York [Mr. | 
Payne], chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. I said | 


at that time it might not be necessary for us then to enact that | 


kind of legislation that might provide for a tariff commission, 


but a good many Members of the House and Senate thought it | 


might be well for us to provide for a customs court, for the pur- 
pose of determining as speedily as possible all questions in rela- 
tion to customs matters, and this was done, and the President 


was given such additional power as was thought necessary for | 
the purpose of gathering such information as will be beneficial | 


in the years to come, when we take up items from the schedules 
for the purpose of changing those items under conditions that 
are now arising and may arise hereafter. And at this ses- 
sion of Congress we propose to appropriate $250,000 for the 
purpose of enabling the President to carry out this legisla- 
tion, 

If the customs court was necessary, Mr. Chairman, 
ence to tariff legislation, how much more necessary 
of commerce in reference to questions affecting the interests of 
more than 300,000 miles of railroad in this country, and 
only interests of the men who own and operate these great 


in refer- 


arteries of trade nor that army of employees and their families | 


who are dependent solely upon the successful operation of these 
roads for a living, but there must be considered the welfare of 
90,000,000 of people, whose prosperity or adversity will de- 
pend very largely upon the success or failure of this legisla- 
tion, 

Is a court of commerce necessary? My opinion was that the 
court was not necessary when I went into the investigation of 
this matter. But I remember that I was only one Member of 
392 in this House. I remembered that I was a Representative of 
200,000 people of the ten counties in my congressional! district. 
I remembered that the President of the United States, the 


leader of the Republican party, who is pledged to this kind of | 


legislation, believed differently from what I did. I said, 
is the President of the United States who is responsible to 


and Means Committee, | 
in my judgment, a law on | 


by making such changes as may become | 


is a court | 


not | 








| 


Here | 


| country, 


expounded than it was yesterday by the 
Judge Russert. There may be some 
but I think none whatever of its power. 


gentleman from Texas, 
question of its necessity, 


Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. KENDALL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 


there has been unnecessary delay in the adjudication of cases 
before the present Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. As to whether there has been 
necessary delay in the adjudication of cases before the 
state Commerce Commission, I want to say 


un- 
Inter- 
that everywhere in 


this country there is complaint on the part of the people who 
believe that there has been delay, and the people are clamoring 
| for legislation that will absolutely control the railroads of this 


and they are asking at the hands of the American 
Congress that we shall enact at this session such legislation as 


they believe will secure a speedy adjustment of all controver- 
sies between shippers and railroads. The members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission admit with the increase of busi- 
ness that is sure to come the commission will not be able 
speedily to adjudicate all the cases. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is not the gentleman aware that the delay 
has been with the Interstate Commerce Commission and not 


with the circuit court? 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Very largely that is true; but there 


| is continually coming from many parts of the country demands 
for additional circuit judges, and, as the gentleman from Iowa 
well knows, at each session of Congress bills are introduced 
providing for new judicial districts, and after a full investiga 


tion of this whole subject a majority of the committee became 
thoroughly convinced that a court of commerce was necessary, 
in order that litigation might not be prolonged and that the 
delay in justice which heretofore has practically caused a 
denial of justice in many cases might be prevented in the future. 

We have provided for a commerce court located at the capital 
of the Nation, and it is the belief of the committee that with 


such a court devoting its entire time to the 
class of cases it will become expert in the 
sideration of the questions involved, and 


adjudication of this 
knowledge and com 
uniform class 


soon a 


of decisions will be rendered, so that railroad companies aa 
shippers alike will know what their rights are under the 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce, Mr. MANN, of Illinois, has expressed so 
fully, in a general way, the propositions involved in the bill 
now under consideration that I want again to call attention to 
it; that is, the expedition of justice through the speedy deter- 
mination of disputes. Enlarging the statutory duties of rail- 
ways and rights of shippers and increasing the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so that classification, recula- 
tions, and practices shall be just and reasonable and enforce- 
able as such. Also regulating the consolidation of railroads 
and the stocks and bonds which may be issued, to the end that 
competition may be kept open as far as possible and rates shall 
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not be maintained unreasonably high in order to pay returns | divided among the States for the purpose of encouraging 6 
upon capital nominally, though not really invested, either in | tion in agriculture and the mechanic arts. Some years 
the construction or equipment of the road. when it was proposed to give to the District of Columt 1] 

In addition to the foregoing I desire to add that this bill | benefits of these acts, the proposition was opposed bers 
provides for the furnishing of correct rates upon written ap-| would reduce the amount that went to the colleges alres 
plication, and penalizing the carriers for misquotation of same; | ceiving it. Since that time the law hay been changed. }y 
also gives the commission the initiative and power to suspend | passage of the Nelson amendment to the Morrill Acts. s,, 
the taking effect of rules, regulations, rates, and practices; | instead of dividing the receipts from public lands a fixed ; 
gives the shipper the right to route his own freight and relieves | appropriation has been provided for each State and Ter, 
the railroads from the obligations of the long-and-short-haul | in the Union. 
clause of the present act—in other words, does not permit a This now amounts to $40,000. It will eventually be s> 
railroad to charge more for a short than a long haul when the | which is the maximum amount that will be paid unde: 
long haul is over the same route as the short haul. And with | law. When one recalls the immense sums given by the 
all these provisions enacted into law there will have to be a/ Government to the States and Territories for the pur; f 
Square deal on the part of the railroads in the future. And the | promoting “the liberal and practical education in subjects , 
American people, without regard to party, will give William | lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts,” and when we 
Howard Taft credit for having kept the faith and the Repub- | trast that generosity with the entire lack of federal aid 
lican party the credit for having put its platform promises into | similar purposes for the benefit of the American citizens | 
the statute books. ing in the District of Columbia, and especially the thousand 

a our constituents who are temporarily domiciled in Washinct 
as civil servants of the whole Nation, the wonder is that 
The George Washington University. residents of the District, and also these constituents of ours, 
dinmiuccailliiie have not long ago asked to have the benefits of the Morril! Ac; 
conferred upon them. 
SPEECH Until a year ago, when the pending bill for extending the 
Morrill Acts to the District of Columbia was first introduced, | 
do not believe that many Members of Congress had realized ow 
Ny T T unjustly the native and naturalized Americans of the District 
H Q N . H EK N R Y Ss. B O U T K L L ? | of Columbia had been discriminated against in regard to the 
OF ILLINOIS, federal aid for education in agriculture and the mechani 
that is now being given, not only to every State and Ter: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, in the Union, but also to the alien races of Hawaii and | 
sie sie Rico, 
Monday, April 25, 1910. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert at this point in the Reco 

The House having under consideration the resolution (H. Res. 587) | table of statistics prepared by Dr. Richard D. Harlan, ¢ 
calling upon the Attorney-General to investigate the financial and edu- | g partial summary of what the various land-grant institu- 
cational affairs of the George Washington University— ‘tions doing work among the white students in the various 


or 


Mr. BOUTELL said: States and Territories have received from the Federal G 

Mr. Sreakes: I rise to favor this resolution and not to oppose | ernment, in the form of grants of land and appropriations of 
it. I also wish to express the hope that it will be passed with- | money, in aid of the very forms of education which this bil! 
out a dissenting vote. I think, however, that the House ought | would help to provide for the white students in the District 


not to act upon this resolution without full information as tothe | of Columbia. This table will repay study. And I hope that 
pending bills which are referred to in the resolution, and with- | each Member will look at what his own State has received and 
out considering the action that has already been taken by the | is receiving, and will ask himself whether the old-fashioved 
committees of the House and the Senate having jurisdiction of | American principles of fair play and a square deal do not re- 
the bills designed to confer the benefits of the Morrill Acts upon | quire us, as legislators of the District of Columbia, to begin at 
the people of the District of Columbia. once, in this very session of Congress, to admit the District of 

As all are aware, the Morrill Acts provided originally that the Columbia to the benefit of the annual appropriations under the 
money acquired from the sales of certain public lands should be / Nelson amendment to the Morrill Acts. 


poet | 


Grand total 
Total appro-| of money re- 
Appropria- | priations to | ceived from 


Income re- land-grant | land-grant 
Acres of land) trust funds ceived by fro trom| trust funds 


Institution. allotted to | held by the | ,°elved by colleges | held by the 
the several |States, from € funds Sibson ond 
under see- | from annual 

end Morrill | appropria- 

Act and tions from 

N the Fed- 
eral Treas- 

ury. 
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f. : patil ae usin 
1 | 2 8 4 5 7 
} 
Grand total 
i 
Land-grant | rosal incomes, Appropeta, | | > 
as y "@ Y flana-_vgrant ‘ ¢ . 
Acres of land} trust funds ee ae 4 eee aeons ‘ 
Institution. allotted to | held by the | pong e rate | Sani orant iS o Vanes ie “heey 2 
the several |States, from a ol fy i tectad Mel wederas | hed by 
States under| proceeds of ane roca , ja caer ha one tzeasury | States and 
act of July | land grants ores oo he (oom oon ne a teicaee 2 
2, 1862, of Juiys, | Fat tends | MeP(sce | son amend | ond Morrill | appropria 
1362 for 1908-9. summary to} ment), for Aet and ti : 
y this table). | 1908-9, Nelson 
| | ame t ‘ l 
SA ila tte db eeetecscccesccccccecenescccuccocence= | $00,000 $444,000 $32,000 | $341 ,893 $35 , 00 $180 000 $821 , 893 
Ee ee | 90, 000 101,710 4.580 | $5,202 | 5.000 | 00.000 ‘ 
New Hampshire Agricultural College 150,000 80,000 4,800 | 86, 100 | 5. 000 | 00 , 000 8 
irtgete Meee ONE 588 5 5 nnn nrc erence econ cnenseneccccce 210,000 116,000 | 5,800 | 113,266 | 5.000 | 00 000 f 
ra ciieiaheduiseamiencscsnechaneeu teusuemeseeanastecemmbeeneaen eS | 00 | 00 000 
ee 989,920 } 688 , 576 34,429 582, 062 | 0 0 | 1, 
North Carolina Agricultural College 270,000 125,000 7,500 | 112,500 9 | 207.163 | ‘ 
North Dakota Agricultural College | 130,000 811,050 | 45,985 | 32. 554 3: } 500 . 000 f 
i citpantidnhiincenaddndcsaddnabiccmmeeseres: 630,000 624,177 | $1,451 | 572,006 3 | 500, 000 1 
Oklahoma Agricultural College eee ee ne Pe : 81 | 138500 | » 
Oregon Agricultural College 90,000 196.519 n30| ~~» 181.242 ‘ } 500.000 f 
Pennsylvania State College 780,000 427 ,290 25,637 | 440,702 ‘ 00 000 | 0 
i ee 3 00 
Rhode Island Agricultural College................................... 120,000 | 50, 000 25001 35,385 | 17,500 x) | 
Clemson Agricultural College (South Carolina).................___/ 180,000 95,900 5.754 | v7’ 328 | 17,500 0 
South Dakota Agricultural College.................................| 160,000 62,288 18.845 | 87 632 | 85,000 100, 000 5 
Ts cs ota dest ereinineeetiaesnmendiaimeineneidiienedl ol 800,000 400.000 | 960 | 430.480 | 85.000 100, 000 ) 
Nh in cecsaccestsctcusabtenesntnennsccnonasll 180,000 209.000 255,040 | 26.250 30 0 
I sos ocnnddacaneceoanscaingimiitniiiotandiiniaaid 200 000 183. 443 62 373 | 95 000 | 500. 000 | 
hide inter eaidudaannndansaseanhonbtniibebinth oid 150.000 135. 500 8.220 | 146.340 | 35.000 | 500.000 | 64 ) 
EE Ea 300,000 844.312 20.658 | 371,306 | 23 333 14 
EE EEL ET 90.000 168 163 10 000 20.344 | 35,000 4S t4 
West Ware NIT «onc cccncccceswccccecccwcceccsccccccce esc eee 150.000 90 000 ,. 400 | 111, 441 | 23° 000 401 000 l 
Wisconsin SPV ORI 2. cnn cnccccevecsenecencwcercesoccccesccceccnens 240,000 | 808 360 | 13,947 | 251.175 85.000 165.000 
ON ctteiintypcimnrenmeenares ceceentpmenemesemeninbiniisdintentintninnenss 90,000 | ee Bn 24,146 35,000 00, 000 t,14 
I idmascnetscccoccssncscccesecssescce Seubassncesadscccecs 10,578,529 12,583,559 713,579 11, 308,537 1,535,983 21, 640 , 44,140 


Ls ese et 


SUMMARY. 


Column 1. Over 10,000,000 acres of land given to thé several States, under first Morrill Aet of 1882, from the public domain belonging to 
the entire American people, including the citizens of the District of Columbia. 

Column 2. The trust funds held by the several States from the sale of those lands aggregates over $12,000,000: the 
therefrom is administered by the 51 institutions designated by the State legislatures. 

Column 3. The annual income from said trust funds received by those 51 institutions amounting, in 1908-9, to over $700.000 

Column 4. Total income from said trust funds from 1892 to 1910 was over $11,000,000; the income from 1866 to 1892 (statistics not avail 
able) would bring up this total to over $20,000,000. 

Column 5. The annual Morrill appropriation received in 1908-9 by the 51 land-grant institutions, under the Nelson amendment, was 
over $1,500,000. 

Column 6. The total appropriations from the United States Treasury received by the 51 land-grant institutions from 1890 to 1910, under see- 
ond Morrill Act (1890) and the Nelson amendment (1907), amount to over $21,000,000. 


annual incomeé 


Column 7. Grand total of income received by these 51 institutions from the trust funds held by t Stat mn 4), plus annual appropria- 
tions from Federal Treasury (column 6), is over $33,000,000 ; with the missing statistics this would reach t! olossal sum of over $43,000,000. 
H. R. 24316 NoT “A BILL IN AID OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ! If the Members of Congress will carefully study the terms 


UNIVERSITY.” and history of the Morrill acts and wil! get hold of, and keep 
Mr. Speaker, in the course of to-day’s debate, and in all that polg of, the correct idea of their fundamental purpose and th 
has been written and printed by the opponents of the bill upon method of their actual administration, then all the loose tall 
this subject which I had the honor of introducing in the | indulged in by certain educators outside the District, who are 
House, that bill has been referred to as giving the benefits of | oyposing the pending bill om the ground that it sets a 
the Morrill Acts to a certain institution. Q dent” for “aiding” this or that institution out of the Federa! 
Aside from the charge of sectarianism falsely made against Treasury, will be admitted by all to be utterly wide of the 
the George Washington University, the entire opposition amen ona ; : - 
bill, on the part of certain educators outside the District of Co- Fundamentally, the pending measure is “ a bill extending the 
lumbia, has proceeded from the mistaken idea that the pending | ponesits of the Morrill acts to the people of the District of Co 
measure is “a bill in aid of the George Washington University.” | jumpia.” If, when we come to vote upon the bill itself, the dif 
No such bill has ever been presented to Congress. et ferent sections were to be voted upen separately, then the mo 
The various Morrill Acts were never passed with a = to | ment the first section of the bill had been passed, thereby 
lending a helping hand to this of that college or university in | aking the annual Morrill appropriations “available for the 
different parts of the country. ‘They were passed for the pur- District of Columbia,” then and there the relation of the Fed 
pose of making it possible for “at least one college” in each eral Congress to this matter would end, and then and there the 
separate State or Territory to— duties and responsibilities of Congress as the legislature for 
teach such subjects of learning as are related to agriculture and the the District would begin: and upon Congress as the lee a 
mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical education , alte ee . a ; le legisiature 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life. for the District would rest the duty of deciding how these ap 
(First Morrill Act of 1862.) propriations should be made actually effective 
It is therefore incorrect to say that this bill proposes to “give One way of answering that question is set forth in the last 
the benefits of the Morrill Acts to the George Washington Uni- | three sections of the bill now on the calendar. And in passing 


NK 


* prece 


versity.” Accurately speaking, the Morrill appropriation is not | those sections the true purpose of Congress as the legislature for 
“given” to any institution in the land. The appropriation is | the District would not be to “aid” the G e Washington 
given to the State (or Territory), and, then, the State (or Terri- | University by “giving” this money to it as a tter of favor, 
tory) designates the institution that is to administer the ap- | but to designate it as the agent for doing the work, because it 
propriation and make it actually effective for the benefit of the | is the only institution now available f ose, 
industrial classes in that State (or Territory). In his brief in behalf of this bill, Dector U : is entirely 
The relation in which all these institutions stand to the legis- | right when he insists that this measu: tend of being “A 
latures thus designating them (and the same thing would be bill in aid of the George Washington Univ: ” might with 
true of the George Washington University in its relation to | entire propriety actually bear this titk \ mn ) ENABLE THE 
Congress as the legislature for the District) is “not that of Groreze WaSHINGTON UNIVERSITY TO CcoNTI rO HELP THE 
beneficiary to benefactor, but that of agent to principal.” WHITE STUDENTS OF THE District oF COLUMBIA TO OBTAIN A 


Mr. Speaker, the phrase just quoted is not a mere play upon PRACTICAL AND LIBERAL EDUCATION IN SUBJECTS RELATED TO AGRI- 
words, nor is it a distinction without a difference. CULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS.” 
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And Doctor Harlan uses the phrase “white students” ad- 
visedly, because the colored students in the District already 
have similar opportunities at the Howard University, which is 
supported by means of a generous annual subsidy from the 
Federal Government. 

In view of what is already being done for the higher educa- 
tion of the colored people in the District, I think that all 
reasonable men will agree that the time is fully ripe for grant- 
ing to the WHITE sTUDENTS of the District of Columbia the same 
federal aid for these forms of practical education that is now 
given, in the form of a direct subsidy to Howard University, for 
the benefit of the colored people in the District of Columbia, 
and that is already granted, under the Morrill acts, to the young 
people in the several States and Territories, and even to the 
alien races of Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

In the last Congress a bill giving the benefits of the Morrill 
Acts to the people of the District of Columbia passed the Senate. 
In this Congress a bill has been introduced in the Senate and 


in the House, and a favorable report has been had upon it by | be included under the several schedules has been prepared, such « 


| cation to be adhered to by the treasurers of the various instituti 
While the bills were under consideration both Houses of Con- | 


the committees of both Houses, 


gress were flooded with circulars, emanating all from the same 
source, opposing favorable consideration of this measure, on 
grounds which may be divided under three heads. First, that 
the George Washington University was a sectarian institution; 
second, because it was not a public institution; and third, be- 
cause it was not sound financially. : 

Now, the first thing I wish to call to the attention of the 
House, particularly, is this, that in the use of these funds the 
object is to give the benefit of instruction in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. In view of the importance of encourag- 
ing such a wide-spread love of country life as will tend to 
divert the streams of population back from the cities to the coun- 
try, the general purpose of the Morrill Acts meets my hearty 
approval. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman has just stated 
that the Morrill fund is to be devoted to the teaching of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. What does this institution do 
in that regard, which would entitle it to the benefit of the Mor- 
rill fund? Are they undertaking to teach agriculture or the 
mechanic arts? 

Mr. BOUTELL. This institution is now maintaining such 
courses. The Morrill Acts provide that the funds shall be used 
for education in agriculture and the mechanic arts, and if the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartrietr] will permit me to 
proceed for a few minutes, I think I will cover the point to 
which he alludes. . 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Is it not true that they have 
paid out very insignificant sums for that purpose in the past 
year? 

Mr. BOUTERLL. All of the facts relating to the amounts 
paid by the university were presented to the committees of the 
Senate and the House, and I think are printed in full in the 
reports of the hearings on the pending bill, and I think the gen- 
tleman should not expect me to quote what appears in those 
reports. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understand it shows that 
they expended last year for the teaching of agriculture and 
mechanie arts, $11.20. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I think the gentleman from Georgia is en- 
tirely mistaken in the use of his figures. Apparently he refers 
to a certain statement made by one of the accusing witnesses at 
the hearing before the Committee on the District of Columbia 
with reference to the resolution now before the House, from 
which the erroneous inference has been drawn that the univer- 
sity has only one professorship in subjects related to agricul- 
ture, namely, the professorship of chemical agriculture. 

I would call the gentleman's attention to the fact that The 
George Washington University would be designated to do this 
work, not merely on the basis of what it is already doing 
along the lines of the Morrill acts, without the help of the 
Morrill appropriation, but also for the work it could do and 
would do, if it is appointed to administer this fund. 

Even as matters now stand, the university has one entire 
department devoted to veterinary medicine, which is a purely 
agricultural science. If this bill is passed the university ex- 
pects to introduce a strong general course in agronomy (which 
is the theory of agriculture) and one in horticulture, both of 
which, the experts in the Department of Agriculture say, can 
be effectively taught in Washington without the aid of an 
experimental farm. 

In addition, the university is already teaching three im- 
portant sciences “related to agriculture,” namely, botany, zo- 
ology, and chemistry, and if this bill is passed it will teach 
these subjects with still closer reference to agriculture. 


| the George Wash 





The gentleman asks whether it is not true that the untyersi;, 
has “paid out very insignificant sums” for education in 4. 
culture and the mechanic arts during the past year. The «.». 
clusive answer to that question may be found in the sche), 
which I will insert at this point, giving the subjects autho) 
by the Department of the Interior for the institutions aq, 
tering the Morrill appropriations. The subjects printed 


small capitals are already being taught in the George Was), 
ton University. 


1 
A 


{Extracts from circular letter of instruction issued by the Int 
Department. ] 

7 > 7 > . * 

4. The funds are “to be applied only to instruction in agri 
the mechanic arts, the English language, and the various bran 
mathematical, physical, natural, and economic science, with 


reference to their applications in the industries of life, and to 
cilities for such instruction.” 
* 


. > + ” > 
7. In order that greater uniformity in the reports of treasurers 
obtained in the future, the following classification of subjects 1! 


the preparation of their annual reports: 


(The subjects poe in small capitals are already being ta 
ngton University.) 


SCHEDULE A.—INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture. 
Horticulture. 
Forestry. 
Agronomy. [To be added, if pending bill is passed. ] 
Animal husbandry. 

Dairying. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

Poultry industry. 

Apiculture. 


ScHEDULE B.—INSTRUCTION IN MECHANIC ARTS. 
. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
3. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
. Irrigation engineering. 
. Mining engineering. 
. Marine engineering. 
. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
. Experimental engineering. 
. Textile industry. 
. ARCHITECTURE. 
. MACHINE DESIGN. 
2. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
3. Ceramics. 
. Stenography. 
5. Typewriting. 
. TELEGRAPHY, 
. Printing. 
. SHOP WORK. 
ScHEDULE C.—INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
. ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
. COMPOSITION, 
. Ruwroric. 
. ORATORY. 
ScuepUuLE D.—INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 
. MATHEMATICS, 
2. BooK KEEPING, 
. ASTRONOMY. 
Scueputs E.—INSTRUCTION IN NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
. CHEMISTRY. 
. PHYSICS. 
. BroLoey. 
. BOTANY. 
. ZOoLoey. 
. GEROLOGY. 
. MINERALOGY. 
. METALLURGY. 
. Entomology. 
. PHYSIOLOGY. 
. BACTERIOLOGY. 
. PHARMACY. 
. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
. METEOROLOGY. 
ScHepDULE F.—-INSTRUCTION In ECONOMIC SCIENCES. 
. POLITICAL BCONOMY. 
. Domestic economy. 
. COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 

If the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartiett] will ¢x- 
amine this schedule, he will see that, so far from its being true 
that the university has paid out “insignificant sums” for 
these subjects during the past year, the cost of teaching ‘le 
subjects already offered by the university along the lines of tle 
Morrill Acts amounts to a great many thousands of doll:irs 
and will probably reach the full amount that would be appro- 
priated under the pending bill. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY THE ONLY AGENT NOW ATAPL\NLS 
FOR DOING THIS WORK. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, to those who wished to see the people of 
the District of Columbia get the benefits ef the Morrill Acts. the 
question arose at once, “ What institution shall be selected), :s 
the agent of the legislature for the District, to expend 
this money for the benefit of this community?” 


[To be added, if pending bill is passed. ] 


AI ONH got} 
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I am going to show that, at the hearings before the Commit- But from 1898 to 1904 the old Columbian Uni 


é 


tees on Agriculture of both Houses and in the action of those 

committees, the George Washington University was not accepted 

as the agent of Congress without canvassing every other pos- 

«ible solution of this local problem before deciding to designate | 
this particular institution. 

It was considered whether the appropriation should not go 
to the McKinley Manual Training High School; but it was 
found, upon investigation, that both the letter and the spirit of 
the Morrill Acts required that this money should be expended 
by an institution of collegiate grade and not by a high school. 
“The plan of creating, de novo, “ THe CoLLEcE oF THE DISTRICT 
or Cotumara,” or “ THe UNIVERSITY oF THE DistTRIct oF CoLuUM- | 
pra.” corresponding to the state universities, was also talked of; | 
hut in view of the immense initial expense for a suitable site, 
the erection of buildings and the purchase of costly apparatus, 
to say nothing of the expense of annual maintenance, this plan | 
could not be seriously considered by any committee that had a 
proper appreciation of the state of the public finances, both of 
Congress and the District. 

Therefore the committees of both Houses, which are com- 
posed of practical men, very wisely decided that the George 
Washington University was the only available agent for the | 
expenditure of this money for the benefit of the people of the 
District of Columbia, and the bill has been reported in that 
shape to both Houses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
connection that question has with this resolution? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will endeavor to come to that in just a | 
moment. What I am saying is entirely preliminary, and should 
be completely understood by Members of the House in voting 
upon this resolution. We ought not to go away with the im- | 
pression that the members of the Agricultural Committee, who | 
have reported this bill, did not have full information as to 
these facts, the full knowledge on which to base their report. 

When it was proposed that the George Washington Univer- 
sity should be selected as the agent to administer the funds, 
as I say, three objections were brought against it; first, that 
it was a sectarian institution; second, that it was not a public 
institution; third, that it was not sound financially. 

I will file with my remarks the charters and amended char- 
ters of the George Washington University. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY A NONSECTARIAN INSTITUTION. 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] asks “ whether 
the George Washington University is a public institution or a 
sectarian institution?’ 

The charge of sectarianism was first made by the president of 
Illinois University in the memorial presented to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture in December, and it was reiterated 
by him at the hearing before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on February 25. He has also sent this erroneous charge broad- 
east through the country. As a result, most of the members of 
Congress have received protests against this bill on the ground 
that the George Washington University was, at least to some 
extent, a sectarian institution. 

We all know from experience how a constant reiteration of a 
charge of this kind—even though, as in this case, it all comes 
originally from one source—will easily lead a great many people 
to suppose that possibly there may be some basis for it. 

To the residents of Washington, who really know the present 
character of the reorganized George Washington University, the 
charge is so absurdly false that no argument is necessary in 
order to disprove it. But it has been so persistently repeated | 
by certain men outside of the District, who have their own 
reasons for trying to defeat this bill, that it has become neces- 
sary to bring to the attention of Congress certain facts which 
disprove it absolutely. 

The history of the university, in regard to the sectarian ques- | 
tion, may be divided into two volumes. The first volume tells 
the story of the old Columbian College and afterwards the 
Columbian University, and covers the period from 1821 to 1904, | 
during all of which time the institution was more or less under | 
Baptist auspices. The second volume opened in 1904, when the | 
institution was reorganized on the nonsectarian basis and rein- | 
corporated under its new title, the George Washington Univer- | 
sity, ‘ 

But the first volume of the history of the institution must be | 
subdivided into two parts: 

From 1821 to 1898, although by its charter it was undenomi- 
national in form, the institution was, nevertheless, under de- 
nominational auspices as a matter of fact, two-thirds of its 
trustees and its president having always been Baptists. 





| ors of the institution 


| Christian Scientist 


denominational in form; for in 


ISOS the charter was amended 
so as to require by law that two-thirds of the trustees and the 
president should coutinue to be Baptists. 

But in 1904, two years after Doctor Needham was d to 
the presidency, the institution was entirely r ed and 
its status radically changed, so as to become a in 


institution in fact as well as in form. 

I cite five facts in proof of the nonsectarian 
new university: 

1. In 1904, the nonsectarian section of the old charter of 1821 
was reenacted. It reads as follows: 


Persons of every religious denomination 


shall be capable of being 
elected trustees; nor shall any persons, either president, p1 " 
tutor, or pupil, be refused admission into such university or be denied 
any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages f for rt i 





account of his sentiments in matters of religi 


2. But it was not enough simply to change the charter; for 
even under the old charter the institution, as a matter of fact, 
had always been under Baptist auspices, though it had 
been administered in any narrow sectarian spirit. Therefore 
in order to make the facts conform to the charter the personne! 
of the board of trustees was changed. To-day there are on 
its board 4 Baptists, 7 Episcopalians, 3 Presbyterians, 1 Meth 
odist, 1 Unitarian, 1 German Reformed, and 1 Swedenborgian, 
while one of its most active and effective trustees is a Hebrew. 

It is important to remember that none of these men 


never 


are 

elected trustees in order to “represent” their respective d 
nominations, as such. They are chosen as individuals, without 
| reference to their denominational affiliations. But in choosing 


| them special care is taken to prevent any one group of men 


having a majority. 
3. The unsectarian character of the university’s administra- 


| tive and teaching stoff should also be made a matter of public 


record. On this point I would quote from the statement pub- 
lished by Doctor Harlan, the special representative of the 
university : 


One very determining test as to the sectarian or nonsectarian spirit 
of an educational institution can be found in the personne! of 


of its admin 
istrative and teaching force. Even if a board of trustees had as broad 
and comprehensive a membership as is found on the present board of 
the George Washington University, yet it is, theoretically, conceivable 
that a president, or his immediate predecessors, might have chosen so 


many teachers from one denomination as to give to th« 
more or less denominational atmosphere. 
Although, during his more than two years’ conne 


: institution a 


ction with the uni- 
versity he had never been conscious of any such atmosphere, yet, in 
order to bring an additional proof of Doctor James's recklessly unjust 
charge, the undersigned thought he would inquire of the president as to 
the denominational relationships of the various members of our ad 
ministrative and teaching staff. He found that the president knew very 
little on the subject; and the four or five men whom the undersigned 
meets daily in the administrative building, and who are in closest touch 
with all our affairs, were equally lacking in information on tl poin 
| Their ignorance was eloquent of the fact that the denominational rel: 


tionships of the officers and teachers were a matt: 
ever in the daily work and life of the institution 
Therefore, upon his own responsibility, the undersis 
circular note to the officers, professors, assistant professors, and instruct 
about 200 in number—asking them to Inform 

him of their denominational affiliations, using the word “ affiliation n 
a broad sense, as not necessarily meaning full mem ip in the church 
in question, but affiliation in a general way. Here the facts shown 
by replies already received: 


Eee 
ES nee 
Methodists .............-~~..-- ; Sita as 
GIG a once nee nee CRS Ee z 
Congregationalists _.....~......-~-- ¥ 

Unitarians 
Lutherans acaba 
0 aa ; 
ee ‘. 
Quakers ~..-.---~-.---~-~..----~-~---- é . . 
Disciples ...........-..-.~ — wih : 
ED ecicrcccncnemmaneme 
German Reformed -........- ; se 
Methodist Protestant _.......- < 

Swedenborgian 


r of no concern what 


med sent out a 


ersh 
are 


— saanaeds ii 61 


Qeewewuscennweseees l 


No denominational affiliation_- 
Total hustimmbinmeanes ‘ ae 


4. It is also important to call attention to the report made 
the committee on education representing the Columbia Asso 
ciation of the Baptist Churches of this section of the countr 
at the meeting of that association, held in Washington in 
November, 1904, “shortly after the board of trustees of the 
old Columbian University had taken steps to make the institu 
tion thoroughly nonsectarian.” After a full ission that 
committee’s report was formally adopted by the association. 
To quote again from Doctor Harlan’s brief: 

In that report the Baptist Church of this whole rion 
in its organized capacity—took an official farewell of The 


Washington University, so far as its connection with any d 


lenomina 
tion was concerned. That its action was taken unwillingly and 


Re ae 


diset 


re peaking 


George 
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sorrowfully only serves to emphasize the fact that the bond connecting 
the university with the Baptist Church has been cut, and any one 
who understands the irresistible modern trend in favor of nonsectarian 
universities will realize that the separation is a final one. Here is 
what the Baptist Association of this region says: 

“The most striking occurrence to the Baptist denomination during 
the past associational year, in educational matters, is its loss of the 
control and ownership of the Columbian Unversity, the oldest Bap- 
tist educational institution, with the exception of Brown University, 
in America. 

**On the very day on which, one year ago, this association was con- 
sidering the report of its committee on education, a bill was intro- 
duced im Congress to amend the charter of the university by repeal- 
ing the amendment of 1898, and thus to ‘restore’ the charter to the 
original form in which it was enacted in 1821. While, in form, an 
amendment to ‘restore,’ the board of trustees had, by a very large 
majority, declined to concur in a proposed accompanying resolution 
offered by a small minority of the Baptist members of the board, that, 
in thus returning to the original terms of the charter, it was not pro- 
posed to alter the relation which the institution, since its foundation, 
had borne to the Baptist denomination, by which it had been founded. 

“As a matter of fact, the immediate purpose and object of the 
amendment was to enable the board of trustees to remove the insti- 
tution from denominational ownership and control, and to transfer 
it, with its franchises, equipment, and property, and by a changed 
name, also authorized by the amendment, to the control of an unde- 
nominational and purely secular organization—the basis of which 
transfer had been for some time, previously, under negotiation and 
consideration, and which transfer was consummated shortly after the 
passage of the amendment.” 


5. Finally, in order to emphasize and symbolize the radically 
changed status and policy of the institution, in regard to the 
denominational question, the institution was rechristened, by 
authority of an act of Congress, as THe Grorce WASHINGTON 
University. That immortal name, belonging to Americans of 
every faith and of no faith, is the most convincing pledge that 
Congress could ask that the newly reorganized George Wash- 
ington University now offers a platform upon which men of 
every creed may unite in building up a strong university at the 
national capital. 

All these facts were brought to the attention of the Senate 
and House Committees on Agriculture, and, after careful in- 
vestigation, those two committees have unanimously decided 
that there is nothing in the charge of sectarianism. Their find- 
ings, which evidently the gentleman from Georgia has not had 
the opportunity of examining, and which I am sure will entirely 


remove any remaining doubts he may have on that point, are as 
follows: 


{From the House committee's report.] 

Upon full investigation we find that the charge that has been made 

in certain quarters that the George Washington University is a sec- 
tarian institution is without foundation, either in the charter, the or- 
ganization, or the management of the present institution, 
While the old Columbian University, out of which the present institu- 
tion has been evolved, was under denominational auspices, the new 
reorganized George Washington University is unsectarian. Its revised 
charter expressly forbids any denominational test in the selection of 
its trustees, officers, or teachers. The present board of trustees contains 
men whose religious affiliations are with 8 different denominations, 
and out of the 21 trustees there are not to exceed 5 whose affiliations 
are with any one denomination. The personnel of its faculty in this 
regard is also exceedingly comprehensive. 

Since the Senate committee’s report was made, it so happens 
that the number of Episcopalians on the board of trustees has 


been increased to seven. 


{From the Senate committee's report.] 


If the George Washington University were a denominational or sec- 
tarian institution, as a -great many of those protesting against this bill 
have evidently been misled into believing, your committee would not for 
a moment consider a favorable report upon this measure. But such is 
not the case, as the charter of the university, under a recent act of 
Congress, expressly declares it to be nonsectarian, and, in point of fact, 
several denominations are represented upon its board of trustees and 
upon its faculty. 


These authoritative findings of the two committees of Con- 
gress ought to dispose, absolutely and finally, of the question as 
to whether the university that would be designated as the agent 
of Congress for doing this work is a sectarian institution, 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY A PUBLIC INSTITUTION, 


Mr. Speaker, the second objection made to this bill is that 
George Washington University is not a public institution. A 
little reflection will show that there is no basis for this objec- 
tion, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. I have here the charter which incorporates the 
Columbian College, which describes it as a private act enacted 
in the Sixteenth Congress, second session, and it was approved 
February 9, 1821, as a private act. 

Mr. BOUTVELL. The objection that it is not a public institu- 
tion, and therefore that the selection of this institution to ad- 
minister these funds is contrary to precedent, will be found 
upon a little examination to be entirely untenable. This is not 
the first instance in which Congress has selected private institu- 
tions as the trustee of funds appropriated for charitable and 
educational purposes. In fact, the precedents are entirely the 
other way. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. Speaker, I would invite the attention of Members . 
House—and also of those educators outside the Dis: 
Columbia who are opposing this measure on the ground t|, 
George Washington University is not a public institution, {,, 
sense of an institution entirely supported by approj: 
made by Congress—to the annual appropriations made { 
stitutions in the District of Columbia which are entirely )) 
which are either entirely charitable or for charitable anid 
tional purposes combined. I want to call attention to t), 
that in this list the agents selected by Congress to adij),;\< 
public funds are not only private, but in several insta)... 
sectarian; and without attempting to give a full list I y ' 
attention simply to a few, and the amounts appropriated i), ,), 
current District of Columbia appropriation bill: 

For the Children’s Hospital, $14,000; 

For the National Homeopathic Hospital Association, §\ O99 

For the Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, $15.0) 

For the Eastern Dispensary, $7,000; 

For the Washington Home for Incurables, $4,000; 

For the Women’s Clinic, $250; 

For Georgetown University Hospital, $3,000; 

For George Washington University Hospital, $3,000; 

For the Sibley Hospital, $3,000; 

For the National Association for the Relief of Destity: 
Colored Women and Children, $9,900; 

For the Washington Hospital for Foundlings, $5,400; 

For St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, $5,400; and 

For the German Orphan Asylum, $3,000. 

Those are the private institutions specifically mentioned {| 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois may proceed with his statement for fifteen minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, if the gentleman will yield, I should 
like to ask him if it is not true, with reference to every oue of 
those appropriations, that they are made to the private institu- 
tions to recompense them, in the language of the appropriation, 
for public charitable services to people in the District of Co- 
lumbia ? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Part of them are for charity and part are 
for charity and education, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What has that to do with the appropriations 
made under the Morrill Act, which are distinctly for agricuitura! 
and mechanical education? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Because the principle is exactly the same. 
Under the Morrill Act we appropriate money for educationa! 
purposes in the District of Columbia, do we not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but these appropriations are simply 
made to pay these institutions for public charities within the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BOUTELL. And the other appropriation is for | 
education in the District of Columbia; and if the gentiem 
from Ohio draws a distinction between education in a « 
and education of nurses in a hospital, I myself fail to se 
distinction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the gentleman will yield. I do not make 
any distinction at all; but the Morrill Act stands upon its own 
basis and has nothing to do with these public appropriations 
to the charitable institutions of the District. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I think the gentleman from Ohio and mycelf 
must have entirely different ideas in mind, so far as | ean 
judge from his interruption. In addition to these private in- 
stitutions appropriated for in the District of Columbia bill, we 
appropriated in the sundry civil bill for the Garfield Hospital 
$19,000, and for the Providence Hospital $19,000, or, altogether. 
more than $100,000 for these institutions. In other words, 
Congress, having $100,000 to appropriate for charities in the 
District of Columbia, selects a number of private and seni- 
public institutions as agents to administer the fund. 

Does anyone object to those appropriations because the bene- 
ficiaries are private and, in some instances, sectarian insti- 
tutions? 

As you will notice, one of them is the hospital of this same 
George Washington University. Why has it not heretofore oc- 
eurred to some one to investigate this institution? Why not 
demand an investigation of Providence Hospital or the Georse- 
town University Hospital or the Garfield Hospital, for many 
years beneficiaries of congressional appropriations? Is it ovt 
quite apparent that the objections urged most vigorously 
against making the George Washington University the «geut 
in administering the Morrill fund, for the benefit of the perina- 
nent residents of the District of Columbia and the people frem 
the States temporarily domiciled here, are not the real reasous 
in the minds of the objectors? 


i 
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In much the same way in which Congress uses these chari- 
table institutions as its agents for the benefit of the people of 
the District, so it does with reference to the administration 
of this educational fund. It is not a donation to the George 
Washington University. It is not an act for the benefit 
George Washington University. It is an act for the benefit 
of the people of the District of Columbia, many of whom 
are young men and young women temporarily residing here 
from all our States and all our Territories, and entitled to 
the same benefits under the Morrill Act as the people who 


| 


of | 


have stayed at home and have not come here to the District | 


of Columbia. 

Mr. TIRRELL. 
tion? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Yes. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Perhaps I can throw some light upon this 
matter. You will pardon me if I allude to personal matters 
in connection therewith. Now, I would like to know 


Will the gentleman allow me just one ques- 


if this | 


university has the same authority through the Senators of the | 
United States as it had in 1839, when it was looked upon as a | 


public institution, and when Daniel Webster, Senator from 
Massachusetts, appointed my father as a student, free of charge, 
to the Columbian Medical College, at which time, I have al- 


ways been informed by him, every Senator had the right to | 


appoint free of charge for any of the lectures or expenses con- 
nected with that institution two young men from every State 
in the Union. Now, does that exist to-day? 

Mr. BOUTELL. 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts for this suggestion that 
he has made in reference to the public character of the institu- 
tion. There are alumni of this institution who were Members 
of this House, men to whom the fair name and reputation of 
the George Washington University is as dear as the fair name 
and reputation of our alma maters are to any of us. And I 
certainly regret that they are not here to-day to speak for cer- 


I am very glad that I yielded, Mr. Speaker, | 


tain features bearing upon this resolution which an outsider can | 


not speak of with as much force. 
* 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NOT A PRIVATE INSTITUTION. 

It has been asserted on the floor of the House and elsewhere 
that the George Washington University is “a private institu- 
tion,” the implication being that such a fact would make it 
ineligible to be designated by Congress, as the legislature for 
the Distriet, to administer the District’s Morrill appropriation. 
On the question whether it is, properly speaking, a private 
institution, I would quote the statement filed by President 
Needham with the Committee on Agriculture, in connection 
with the hearing on the bill itself, on February 25: 

The university not a private corporation 

To the first objection we reply that the George Washington University 
is a a semipublic corporation. We do not rest this state- 
ment wholl 
technically charitable purposes. Lawyers know that all educational 
institutions which are open to the public are classed in law, and espe- 
cially by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
nearly the same category as public corporations. The funds given to 
them for educational purposes pass out of the control of the donors, 
are guarded by the State, and on dissolution of the corporation pass to 
the State as trustee. 

We do not wholly rest on this proposition as to the character of 
the corporation, for the charter of the George Washington University 
provides that the record of its financial and educational proceedings 
shall be carefully kept in record books, which records it expressly 
provides “shall at all times be open to the inspection or examination 
of the Attorney-General of the United States; and, when required by 
either House of Congress, it shall be the duty of said trustees to fur- 
nish information respecting “Seir own conduct, the state of the in- 
stitution, and of its finances, which shall or may be so required.” 

Another provision of the original charter reads: 

“That the constitution of the said college, herein and hereby de- 
clared and established, shall be, and remain, the inviolate constitution 
of the said college forever; and the same shall not be altered or alter- 
able, by any ordinance or law of the said trustees: Provided, That it 
may be lawful for the Congress of the United States to revoke and 
ae act at any and at all times whenever they shall think fit 
80 to do.” 

In view of these provisions it seems clear that though Congress 
saw fit to give this institution the form of a private corporation, it 
regarded it as in some sense a public institution of the District of 
Columbia, and reserved the power to watch over it and guard it, so 
that it might do the most good possible, and, at the election of Con- 
gress, to remodel it or to end its existence for any cause calling for 
such action in the interest of the public welfare. In a very special 
sense we think we are right in saying that the institution is public 
as well as private. 

Effect of the pending bill upon its status. 

It should also be noted that the bill now pending and under con- 
sideration provides that four federal officers shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the university board, and that annual ré@ports shall be made 
to Congress. 

If Congress desires to give the enor still more the character 
of a publie institution by providing that the election of its trustees 
shall not be effective until approved by the local executives of the 
Distriet, the trustees of the university will offer no objection. 


Opponents of this bill have practically based their entire case 
upon the charge that the George Washington University is not a 
public” institution. And they insist, arbitrarily, that no in- 
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y on the proposition that it is a corporation for public and | 


i o>( 
a we 
stitution is “public” unless it is entirely supported and con- 


trolled by the public authorities. 
In the presence of the crying needs of the young people of the 
District and in the face of the fact that the George 





ge Washington 
University is the only instrumentality now available for this 
kind of work, it is difficult to listen with patience to such a 


purely doctrinaire objection. 

We must remember that there is no occult way by which the 
sort of “ public” institution demanded by 
be established in the District, unless Congress will now enact a 
law expressly creating such an institution and will appropriate 
money for that purpose, and thereby commit Congress, in part 
nership with the District, to the annual expense of maintaining 
such an institution. 

No one proposes, at the present time, that C 
District should go to this expense. 


these objectors can 


ongress and the 


That being so, then—inasmuch as the pending bill would 
temporarily designate the George Washington University, as the 
agent of Congress, to do this public service, and would in addi 
tion provide that certain public officials shall become ex oflicio 


trustees of the university, and that an annual report concerning 
its work shall be made to Congress itself—it is hard to under 


stand why so many men are unable to realize that the passage of 
this bill would transform what is even now a quasi public insti 
tution, being under the close surveillance of the Attorney-General 


and Congress, into a still more public 


institution, quite as 
lic” 


as the Morrill Acts themselves require. 
In a word, to those who practically 


base their entire opy« 


tion to this bill upon the misleading assertion that the George 

Washington University is a “ private” institution, we reply that 

the very fault they mention would be immediately and sutfli- 

ciently cured by the passage of this very bill. 
THE MORRILL ACTS DO NOT REQUIRE A “ STATE” INSTITUTION AS THD 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE MORRILL Ft Db 
When the time comes to discuss the bill itself it ought to be 
| borne in mind that nowhere in the Morrill Acts is there any 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


statement that even implies that the States are to utilize only 
such universities or colleges as are state supported and state 
controlled; and, in this connection, it must also be remembered 
that state control commits the State to the full financial 
port of such an institution. 

Nor is there anything in the Morrill Acts that even implies 
that such States as had no “state” institutions were to create 
them for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of those 
acts. The language of the fundamental act of 1862 is carefully 
chosen. The grants of land and the appropriations of money 
made under the Morrill Acts were to be used for “ the endow- 


sup- 


ment, support, and maintenance of at least one college,” in the 
several States and Territories, that would teach “subjects re 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” The failure to 


use such phrases as “established by the State,” or “ supported 
and controlled by the State,” plainly indicate that all that the 
Federal Government wished to do was to lend its fostering hand 
to the promotion of these forms of practical education. The 
choice of the local instrumentality was plainly left to the discre- 
tion of the local legislatures. 

This has been the uniform practice of the Interior Depart- 


ment in its administration of the Morrill Acts. As stated in 
Doctor Harlan’s brief in behalf of this bill: 

The Gallinger-Boutell bill presents no novel question and suggests 
no new precedent. 

Kentucky was permitted by the Interlor Department (with the tacit 
consent of Congress) to designate a “ private universit t adminis 
ter the Morrill fund, until 1878, when it “ took over that institution 
and made it the “ Kentucky State University 

Rhode Island utilized the services of Brown Universi ' its 
State college was established in 1892 

Connecticut utilized the services of Yale until State C e of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was established In 1893 

For these same purposes, New York, for thirt eal s utilized the 
services of Cornell; New Jersey, the services of Rutgers wi M . 
chusetts, for the work of the mechank irts, tiliz the s of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, turnin nn 
of Massachusetts’ Morrill fund to the State Coll ) \ or 
the work in agriculture. 

The question involved in this second feature of the Wf n In 
tensely practical one. Assuming that the Congress of the United 
States, with even-handed justice, is ready to make Morrill appro 
priation available for the District, then, Congress, as the leg 4 
for the District, has before it two alternative plans, and only two. for 
making that appropriation immediately effective 

(1) Congress, in partnership with the District, can spend sat 
$500,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection of the buildings 
and equipment that will be needed for these expensive forms of ed ' 
tion, and create what would correspond to a “ State” college of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, as a part of the public-schoo stem, 
and then turn over to that institution the annual Morril ipproy i 
tion, thereby committing Congress and the District to additicnal spe 
cial appropriations for further buildings and vipment and mainte 
nance, over and above the annual Morrill appropriation 


Is Congress ready to make the large addition to the 


: : ma educatienal 
budget for the District which this first plan would require? 
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It would seem to most men that the public schools of the District, 
and the far-reaching plans for the development of the Capital City, 
will call for the expenditure of such vast sums, that this first plan 
would not be a wise solution of the problem—at least for the present. 
Such is the opinion of the lecal board of education and the District 
Commissioners, as given to the committees of Congress in response to 
official inquiries. 

(2} Then what is the second alternative? 

Uniess—perhaps some Members of Congress might prefer to say, 
until—Congress and the District are ready for the more expensive 
solution of this local problem, the only other plan would be to utilize 
the services of an existing institution. 

It so happens that, among the universities doing work for the 
white people, the George Washington University—in addition to being 
the only one of such institutions that is nonsectarian—is the only 
university that has a separate “college” either of the mechanic arts 
or for any of the agricultural sciences. 

The exact language of the foregoing statement should be carefully 
noted. Excellent courses of study, in this or that subject called for 
in the Morrill Acts, are to be found, to-day, in other local universities. 
tut those acts require far more; they call for a separate “ coilege,” 
whose “ leading object”’ shall be to cover at least one of the two great 
coordinate flelds of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


THE MATTER OF FREB TUITION IN THE “ LAND-GRANT” INSTITUTIONS. 


Reference has been made on the floor of the House to the fact 
that the George Washington University charges a tuition fee 
ranging from $100 to $150, and apparently it is inferred that, 
for that reason, it is a “ private institution.” 

That inference is more swift than sure. Free tuition is not 
necessary in order to give a genuinely “public” character to 
necessary in order to give a genuinely “ public” character to an 
institution. Several of the state-supported institutions charge 
tuition fees, even of the residents of their own States. For ex- 
ample, New Hampshire College has a tuition fee of $60, while 
the tuition and other fees at Vermont University amount to $106. 

Furthermore, it seems to be assumed that an institution ad- 
ministering the Morrill appropriation must necessarily give 
(practically) free tuition—at least in the subjects covered by 
the Morrill Acts. 

This is a great mistake. Such an assumption has no warrant 
whatever, either in the Morrill Acts themselves or in the his- 
tory of their administration in the several States, as is clearly 
shown in a paper prepared by Doctor Harlan, entitled “The 
question of free tuition in the institutions designated by the 
legislatures of the several States and Territories, to administer 
the appropriations made under the Morrill Acts; with special 
application to the George Washington University.” That paper 
I will insert in the Recorp, in the appendix to my speech. 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF THE “ LAND-GRANT” INSTITUTIONS AND THB 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Speaker, I would call the special attention of Members of 
Congress te certain statistics showing the number of students 
taking the “ Morrill Acts” courses of study at 51 of the “ land- 
grant” institutions (including the University of Portu Rico and 
the Hawaiian College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts), as 
compared with the number of students taking similar courses 
at the George Washington University. 

These statistics will bear out the claim made in Doctor Har- 
lan’s brief in behalf of this bill, that during 1908-9 (the last 
full year for which statistics are available) the George Wash- 
ington University “served more students along those lines than 
were served by 33 out of the 51 institutions now administering 
the Morrill appropriations for the benefit of the white students 
in their respective States and Territories.” 

The following table is an eloquent proof of the fact that, even 
now, the George Washington University is worthy of being ad- 
mitted, at least temporarily, to the goodly company of the so- 
called land-grant institutions: 

{The figures given in each case are for the last full year for which 
statistics are availabie. See 1909 Report of Commissioner of Education, 
vol. 2, pp. 1012 and 1020.) 


Re | 
— | Students Students 
United | inagri- | in the 
States | Cultural | mechan- 
Govern- | Sciences, | ic arts, 
ment, | 1908-9. | 1908-9. 


Institution, 


. Porto Rico University 

Hawaii College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

. Florida University 

. New Mexico College of A.and M.A.. 

. Wyoming University 

Arizona University 

Connecticut Aqricsiversl College .. 

Rutgers Scientific School 

. Neveda University ................-.- 

. Rhoae Island College 

. West Virginia University 

North Dakota Agricultural College .-. 

. Maryland Agricultural College ...... 
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22. Colorado Agricultural! College. . 
23. Oklahoma A. and M. College 


2,3 mi 
5. Tennessee Universit x ai 
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Re- 
ceived 
from 
United | 
States 
Govern- 
ment, 


| Students Students 
inagri- in the 

cultural | me ones I 
sciences, ic ar 
1908-9. | 1908- ) 


Institution. 


. Montana College of A. and M. A 

. Delaware College 

. Idaho University. 

. Utah Agricultural Colle ge . 

. South Dakota College of A. an J 

; —— University and State Col- 
ege 


BIRR | 


= 
to 


" Siew Hampshire College of A. and 
M.A 


. Georgia College of Agriculture 
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. Louisiana State University and A. 
and M. College 


26. — Carolina Co 
. Kentucky State University 
28. Mississippi A. and M. College 
29. Alabama am emer ag Institute 
. Arkansas University 
. Washington State Coilege 
Virginia A.and M. College and Poly- 
techatie Institute... .. ccscocescccose 
" The George Washington University” 
e George niversit 
(1908-9) . 
. Clemson eae renee College (8. C.) . 
5. Maine University 
5. Texas A. and M. College 
. Nebraska University 
. Oregon Agricul College. 
. Pennsylvania State College... 
. Minnesota University 
. Michigan Agricultural College 
2. Massachusetts Instituteof Technology 
. Ohio State University 
. Wisconsin University 
. Kansas Agricuitural College 
. California Universit 
. Iowa A. and M. Col 
Purdue University (Indiana) 
. Missouri University 
50. Illinois University 
. Cornell University 35, 000 415 
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N. B.—The figures given in the third column do not always ré 
the total number of students in the institution named, but on 


students taking the courses preseribed in the Morrill Acts. 
@The George Washington University has received no governmental 
aid, a have the above-mentioned institutions doing these same 

ro : 

a > This figure (29) represents the number of students in un ( 
of Veterinary Medicine connected with the George Washington | 
sity for the year 1908-9, the first year of that college. Thi > 2 
for this year is 53. 

Mr. Speaker, before we vote on this resolution, and without 
reading the charter, which I will insert in the Recor, I wil! 
say that I have tried to give a full and complete idea as to tle 
position of the George Washington University with reference to 
the administration of this fund. 

To say that this measure is a bill “ giving the benefits of the 
Morrill Acts to the George Washington University” is an i 
correct and misleading description of it. The proper way to 
regard it is that it gives the benefits of the Morrill Acts to tle 
people of the District of Columbia, just as we say that we give 
the benefit of the Morrill Acts to the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii and the Island of Porto Rico. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


And now comes the last objection of all, which is that | 
institution is not of such financial soundness as to be sel 
for the administration of this fund. 

As I say, I hope that this resolution will be passed without 
dissenting voice and that the Attorney-General will pron 
make the investigation. 

If his investigation shows (1) that the George Washington 
University is adready giving many of the courses called for in 
the Morrill Acts and (2) that the funds at its disposal would 
enable it, WITH THE HELP OF THE MORRILL APPROPRIATION, [0 ©0)- 
tinue to do this work, then we would be more than justified i” 
designating this institution as our agent for the three years 
probationary perigd called for in the House bill, in order that it 
may continue to do this work for the benefit of the white 
students of the District of Columbia. 

But certain erroneous statements, made by avowed opponents 
of the university at the recent hearing on the resolution now 
before the House, have been repeated in to-day’s debate, «0d 
before taking my seat I wish to make a few comments uj 
certain of those statements. 











THE MORTGAGE ON THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


To take one example: In reading the statements quoted, in 
the course of the debate, from the charges made by the ex-dean 
of the medical school, the impression one would get is that 
president Needham, in order to finance the purchase by him | 
of a house which, with its improvements, was to cost him 
$21,500, had “borrowed” $16,000 from the university, which 
would be more than three-fourths of its value. 

In accepting at par the testimony of a by no means disinter- 
ested witness, and in repeating that charge on the floor of the 
House the gentlemen from Kentucky and Missouri [Messrs. 
Jounson and Borianp], who inherit all those traditions of 
fair play which characterize the gallant men of those two 
States, have done a grave injustice to the honorable gentleman 
who, during the past eight years, has rendered such heroic | 
service to this community as the head of the George Wash- 
ington University. When they know the facts, these two gen- | 
tlemen will be the first to acknowledge that they have been 
misled into reiterating a most unjust charge. 

Accurately speaking, Doctor Needham has never “ borrowed ” 
a penny from the university. The facts in the case are these: 

In order to enable the president, without any risk to the 
university and with no additional expense to the institution, 
to have the benefit of a much smaller rental than he would 
have to pay in the open market, the university very properly | 
arranged to invest $16,000 in a house, for which the president 
was to pay the university a moderate rental, including the 
taxes. 

Accordingly the university bought the house at 1710 N 
street for $11,500, paying $5,000 in cash and assuming a $5,500 
mortgage then on the house. It was also decided to spend | 
$4,500 in improvements, thus bringing up the university’s in- 
yestment to a total of $16,000. At the time of the purchase, | 





and before the improvements were made, the house was as- | 
sessed at $8,000. The title to the property was first taken by | 
the university. It was arranged that the president should pay | 
the university 4 per cent interest on the $16,000, and also to 
pay the annual taxes, which he has done ever sincer No one 
can question the propriety of this transaction. Many institu- 
tions give their presidents the use of a house free of all charge. 

But after the improvements were begun it was discovered that 
in order to put THE UNIVERSITY'S OWN PROPERTY into thoroughly 
good order an additional $5,000 would be required. The univer- 
sity not being able to invest as much as $21,500 in the president’s 
house, Doctor Needham sold a small farm of his own and paid 
off the $5,500 mortgage, thereby investing that much of his own 
money in property then belonging to the university. 

To simplify what would otherwise have been a rather compli- 
cated arrangement (Doctor Needham paying a rental and the 
taxes, with an offset of interest on his $5,500 equity) the trus- 
tees vested the title of the house in Doctor Needham, taking 
back a mortgage from him to secure the university’s original in- 
vestment of $16,000, the president still continuing to pay the 
taxes. 

It was also agreed that if the property were sold for more 
than $21,500, the university was to get the benefit of all the 
increment, and if it sold for less the loss was to come out of the 
president’s equity. It was a case of “ Heads, the university 
wins; tails, the president loses.” 

No one with any knowledge of real-estate values in that sec- 
tion of the city will question the statement that the property 
will always command considerably more than the $16,000 origi- | 
nally invested in it by the university, and that in addition the 
university has a chance of eventually adding something to its 
endowment fund whenever that property is sold. At all events 
the only one who can lose any money in this matter is President 
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Needham himself. There never was a cleaner and straighter 
transaction nor one reflecting greater credit upon the president’s | 
sense of propriety. 

THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] was misled by 
the testimony given at Friday’s hearing into making two other | 
erroneous statements. He says that the university's endowment | 
has all been dissipated except the $16,000 now represented by 
the mortgage on the N street house, and that in addition to the | 
bonded indebtedness of $450,000 there is nearly $300,000 of float- | 
ing indebtedness. 

He will be glad to learn that in two particulars he is very | 
much mistaken. Instead of the income-bearing endowment 
having been temporarily reduced to only $16,000, the productive 
endowment of the university is now $113,970, including this | 
$16,000 mortgage, and the floating indebtedness due to the | 
banks, instead of being $300,000, is about $71,400. 

The university’s liability to the Corcoran endowment fund 
has always been carried on the treasurer’s books as a first lien 
upon the equity in the two pieces of valuable property at the | 





corner of Fifteenth and H streets and on H street between 


| Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets. 


The property at the corner of Fifteenth and IH streets is in 
the center of the financial district of the capital, and it is 
steadily increasing in value. The university has re elftly been 
offered $550,000 for it, and will not even consider 1 offer of less 
than $600,000 for it (about $30 a square foot). When the u 
versity sells that piece of property, which it will do in the 
course of the next year, as soon as the way opens for the pur 
chase of a new and permanent site for the university, the large 
equity that will unquestionably remain in the property on 
Fifteenth and H streets, after paying even more than that prop 
erty’s pro rata share of the present mortgage of $450,000 now 
resting on the two valuable pieces of real estate just mentioned, 
will be amply sufficient to carry out the resolution made some 


| years ago by the trustees and recorded in their minutes, namely, 


to restore to an income-bearing investment every dollar that has 
been temporarily borrowed at different times from the Corcoran 
fund. 

Business men may differ as to whether it was prudent for the 
old members of the board of trustees to enter upon their policy 
of expansion before they had secured some guaratity of an addi- 


| tion to the endowment fund sufficiently large to insure the per- 
| manency of the work thus expanded. 


tut no one acquainted 
with the honorable men who composed the board at the time 
those things were done which were the object of the attack 
made at the hearing on April 22 will for a moment question 
their sincerity and good faith or their devotion to the educa- 
tional interests of the District of Columbia. 

In making these temporary loans from the Corcoran fund the 
old members of the present board of trustees followed prece- 
dents that were approved by Mr. Corcoran himself, and were 


| created by the very board that had gathered that fund. More- 


over, whatever has been done during the present administration 


| has been done solely for the purpose, first, of creating and sup 


porting a genuine university, and, finally, for the purpose of 
saving it from bankruptcy in the midst of the panic of 1907. 
Every dollar thus temporarily borrowed from this fund, with 
the equity in all the university’s property as security, has been 
spent upon the university itself. Furthermore, no one will deny 
that, as a net result of the risk those gentlemen have taken in 
behalf of the young people of the District, this community now 
possesses in the George Washington University, an institution 
that is of real university grade. 

To give some idea of what has been accomplished by means 
of the financial policies that have been the subject of recent 
criticism, I will insert in the appendix of this speech an address 
made by President Needham at the opening of the university 
last September, entitled “ The University and the District.” [I 
wish that every intelligent and patriotic citizen of the District, 


| who is interested in education, might read that address, and I 


hope that every member of the legislature for the District will 
examine it before he comes to vote upon this bill extending the 
benefits of the Morrill Acts to the District of Columbia. 
THB ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S REPORT 
In conclusion, I would like to describe what seems to me the 
bearing which the Attorney-General’s report on the financial 


| condition of the University ought to have upon the pending bill, 


which extends the benefits of the Morrill Acts to the District, 
and temporarily designates the George Washington University 
to administer the Morrill appropriation which this bill would 
make available for the District. 

It is firmly believed by the authorities of the unive rsity that 


| a full investigation of the present financial condition and pros 
| pects of the university will make two points very clear 


1. THAT IN CARRYING THAT LOAN FROM THE CORCORAN FUND 
UPON THE TREASURER’S BOOKS AS A FIRST LIEN UPON THE EQUITY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY PROPERTY, AT FIFTEENTH AND H STREETS, AND 
IN ITS MEDICAL SCHOOL PROPERTY BETWEEN THIRTEENTH AND 
FOURTEENTH STREETS, THE TRUSTEFS HAVE LEFT MORE THAN SUE 
FICIENT EQUITY WITH WHICH TO CARRY OUT THE BOARD'S RESO- 
LUTION TO RESTORE THIS LOAN TO AN INCOME-BEARING INVESTMENT 
AS SOON AS THE PROPERTY AT FIFTEENTH AND H STREETS IS SOLD. 

2 THAT WITH THE INCOME FROM ITS PRODUCTIVE ENDOWMENT 


AND THE TUITION FEES, AND WITH THE AID OF THE Morritn. 


APPROPRIATION AND THE SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY MADE AND TO 
BE MADE BY THE CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON IN ORDER TO TAKE CARI 
OF THE REMAINING DEFICIT THAT WOULD REST UPON THE INSTITU- 
TION DURING THE THREE YEARS’ PROBATION PROVIDED FOR UNDER 
THE HOUSE FORM OF THE PENDING BILL, THE UNIVERSITY WILL BI 
IN A POSITION FINANCIALLY TO ADMINISTER THIS APPROPRIATION 
FOR THE BENEFICENT PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT IS GIVEN. 

If the facts in the Attorney-General’s report bear out these 
two expectations, then it would seem that Congress ought not 
to confine itself to the mere criticism of the wisdom or even the 
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propriety of the former trustees in borrowing from the Corcoran 
fund in order to develop, support, and save the university. 
The former trustees may or may not bave acted wisely in so 
doing. But the only question which Congress as the legislature 
for the“District will really need to diseuss is the question as to 
whether the institution, UNDER Irs NEW MANAGEMENT AND WITH 
ITS REORGANIZED AND ENLARGED BOARD OF TRUSTEES, will be in a 
position to provide these forms of education for the young 
people with a reasonable degree of efficiency during the three 
years of probation provided for in the House bill. 


The Members of Congress ought not to permit mere criticism 
of the acts of the former trustees to lead to the defeat or even 
the postponement of this bill, thereby inflicting upon the young 
people of the District of Columbia the hardship and the dis- 
appointment that would result in the abandonment of this 
college of engineering and the mechanic arts, which is so vitally 
important to the educational interests of the District, and to 


the industrial classes, for whose special benefit the Morrill Acts 
were enacted. 


We shall not have to wait for this report from the Attorney- 
General in order to learn that the university is not nearly so 
strong financially as the friends of higher education in the 
District of Columbia could desire. From the start that fact 
has been frankly set forth by the university authorities them- 
selves, at the hearings before the two congressional committees 
in charge of the pending bill for the extension of the benefits 
of the Morrill Acts to the District. As stated to the Members 


of Congress by Doctor Harlan, the special representative of the 
university : 


THE INSTITUTION HAS A FINANCIAL PROBLEM TO SOLVE; BUT THAT 
PROBLEM HAS BEEN CREATED BY ITS WORTHY AMBITION TO PROVIDE THE 
VERY FORMS OF EDUCATION THAT ARP CALLED FOR IN THE MORRILL ACTS 
THEMSELVES. ESPECIALLY HAVE WE DEMONSTRATED THE LOCAL DEMAND 
FOR THE COURSES IN THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

At the present time we are spending about $40,000 a year along the 
lines of the Morrill acts. But we can not continue to give to the 
young people of the District of Columbia the special forms of practical 
education called for wnder these acts unless there is an endowment 
jor the purpose, in one form or another. 

If Congress, in its joint partnership with the District, wishes to go 
to the expense of duplicating the work we are now doing, by estab- 
lishing, de novo, what might be called a “ State” university or “ State ” 
college for the District, well and good. 

But if Congress and the District are not ready for that addition to 
the educational budget of the District, and if the legislators for the 
District wish the special work called for in the Morrill Acts to be kept 
up for the benefit of the young people of the District, then the only 
way to insure that result is TEMPORARILY to oe the George Wash- 
ington University to administer the Morrill appropriation for the 
District, and to take such action without delay. 

We do not ask the passage of this bill because ft would “ he 
George Washington University,” for that would not be a sufficient 
reason in favor of its passage. But we do suggest, most earnestly and 
frankly, that this institution be put in a position where it can help the 
young people of the District of Columbia, BY CONTINUING THE FORMS 
OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION CALLED FOR IN THE Morr Acts. If this 
bill is passed, not only shall we keep up the special work we are now 
doing along those lines, but we shall be put in a position when we can 
do it very much better than we have ever done. 

And the undersigned wishes, In this connection, to state that ff this 
bill is passed we shall have no difficulty in securing an additional 
$20,000 a year for a period of not less than three years for the express 
purpose of taking care ef every dollar of deficit that might remain in 
the current expenses of the institution. We have already secured more 
than half of that fund, and we expect to complete it within a few 
weeks. This wili give an ample opportunity to complete the plans now 
under way for securing a large increase in the permanent endowment 
of the university. 

We also have no doubt of our ability to secure a better building and 
a substantial increase of equipment for our College of Engineering and 
the Mechanic Arts, provided only that private benefactors can be 
encouraged to believe that the building that would be furnished for 
this purpose would have back of it the Morrill appropriation which 
would be given by Congress for “ the maintenance, support, and endow- 
ment” of such a college, “in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes” in the District of Columbia. 


the 


Therefore, if the young people residing in the District of 
Columbia, and especially the children of those 30,000 of our 
own constituents who are temporarily domiciled at the capital 
because they are doing the Nation’s business in the various 
branches of the government service, are to be given the same 
federal aid for certain forms of practical education that is 
now granted by a wise and generous government to the other 
parts of the country—then, when we come to examine the 
Attorney-General's report, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it would 
be very unjust to the people of the District, at the present 
juncture, to insist upon ideal conditions at the George Wash- 
ington University before we even begin te grant equal educa- 
tienal opportunities te the District of Columbia. 

As legislators for the District we must remember that the 
essential question is, “Can the university, with reasonable 
effectiveness, continue next autumn to do the work called for 
under the Morrill Acts?” 

If that question can be answered in the affirmative, then, 
with perfect propriety and entire safety, we can temporarily 


lecti and appointing” the t, fessors, and tutors for the 
said college ; of agreeing with them for their sciaries and stipends 90 
isconduc 
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designate the university to do this work for a three y, 
bationary period. 

I will go further—if this question can be answered jy) +), 
affirmative, then, as believers in fair play and a square (jj). 
as lovers of education, and especially as sympathizing w);} ;),, 
needs of the industrial classes in the District, it will }e our 
bounden duty te begin, without further delay, to use the nly 
instrumentality now available for providing the white studen;. 
in the District of Columbia with the same forms of pr: 
education which the Federal Government is now helping ;, 
provide for the colored students in the District, at Howard | ni 


i 
) 


{ 


versity, and for the young people in all the other parts of tho 
Union, including the alien races in far-off Hawaii and } ++ 
Rico 


iw 


If we dignify the George Washington University by ¢)ys 
temporarily designating it as our agent, for these Purposes, 
that very fact will do more than all else combined to ra)j, 
the people of this community to the financial support of ¢)) 


ue 


university, so that, long before the end of the three years 
period, the imstitution widl be much better able to serve {))js 
large and important community than it has ever done in the 
past. 


APPENDIX I. 


The acts of Congress, the act of the legislative assembly of the pis. 
trict of Columbia, and the certificate of the change of the name of 


the Columbian University which, taken together, form 
THe CHARTER OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


(a) An act to incorporate the Columbian College in the District 
Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be erected, and hereby is erect 
established, in the District of Columbia a college for the sole and ey 
sive purpose of educating youth in the English, learned, and foreign | 
guages, the liberal arts, sciences, and literature; the style and ti: 
which shall be, and hereby is declared to be, “‘ The Columbian « 
in the District of Columbia.” 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said college shall be 
under the management, direction, and government of a number of 
trustees, not exceeding 31, to be elected triemnially, by the contri 
utors to the said college qualified to vote, in such manner and under 
such limitations and restrictions as may be provided by the ord 
nances of the college, on the first Monday in May; and that the 
trustees of the said college shall consist of the following persons, viz 
Obadiah B. Brown, Luther Rice, Bnoch Reynolds, Josiah Meigs, Sper 
cer H. Cone, Daniel Brown, Return J. Meigs, Joseph Gibson, Ji 
Cone, Thomas Corcoran, Burgis Allison, Thomas Sewall, and Jos 
Thaw : which said trustees and their successors shall forever hereafter: 
be, and they are ee declared to be, one body politig and corporat 
with perpetual succession, in deed and in law, to all intents and pur 
poses whatsoever, by the name, style, and title of “The Colu ur 
College in the District of Columbia ;” by which name and title they, the 
said trustees, and their successors shall competent and capable a 
and in equity to take to themselves and their successors, for t!. 
of the said college, any estate in any messuage, lands, tenements, her: 
aments, goods, chattels, moneys, and other effects, by gift, grant, . 
gain, sale, conveyance, assurance, will, devise, or bequest, of any per- 
son or persons whatsoever: Provided, The same do not exceed in the 
whole the yearly value of $25,000; and the same messuages, lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and estate, real and personal, to grant, | 
gain, sell, convey, assure, demise, and to farm, let, and place out 
terest, for the use of the said college, in such manner as to them, ‘ 
at least nine of them, shall seem most beneficial to the institution, 
to receive the rents, issues, and profits, income and interest — 
same, and to apply the same to the proper use and benefit of the s 
college: and by e same name to sue, commence, prosecute, and 
fend, implead and be impleaded, in any courts of law and equity, : 
all manner of suits and actions whatsoever, and generally, by 
the same name, to do one transact all and every the business t 

ning the premises. x 
a Sec. 3. ‘And be it further enacted, That the said trustees shal 
to be made for their use one common seal, with such devices a! 
scriptions thereon as they shall think proper, under and by w! 
ecalle, diplomas, certificates, and acts of the said college shal! pass ani 
be authenticated; and the same seal, at their pleasure, to break and 

r ow one. - ; 
— “i And be it further enacted, That the said trustees, or fii 
them at least, shall meet at the college, on College Hill, in the said 
District of Columbia, on the first Monday in March next, for the pu: pose 
of concerting and agreeing to such business as, in consequence of | 
act, shall be proper to be laid before them at the commencement of | 
work they have undertaken, and shall have power to adjourn fr 
time to time, as they shall see cause, to any other times or places, | 
the purpose of perfecting the same. That there shall be a sta 
meeting of the said trustees held twice in every year at least, 4 
place and time as the said trustees, or a quorum thereof, shall ap; 
of which public notice shall be given, after the first meeting. at leg 
twenty days before [the] time such intended meeting, whence) r the 

esident, to be appointed by them, shall deem the business of tiv 
nstitution to he the same, and give due notice thereof, which 4 
is hereby author to do; and if, at such stated or occasional meet 
ings, five of the said trustees s not be present those of them who 
shall be present shall have power to adjourn the meeting to any other 
day, as fully and effectually, to all intents and purposes, as if the whol 
number of trustees for the time were present ; but if five 01 : 
of the said trustees shall meet at said a inted times or | 
other time of adjournment, then such five 6f the said trustees s! all 
board or quorum, and a majority of the votes of them shall be *) 
of doing and a all the business and concerns of the said «0 
lege not otherwise pro for by this act; and fewlarly of making 
and enacting for the ernment of the said colle: 


the 


them for m t or breach of the laws of the institu? 
oF appelsting committees of their own body to carry into execution all 











and every the resolutions of the board; of appointing a president, treas- 
urer, secretary, stewards, managers, and other necessary and customary 
officers for taking care of the estate and managing the concerns of the 
corporation; and, generally, a majority of voices of the board, or quo- 
rum of the said trustees, consisting of five persons at least, at any 
semiannual, occasional, or adjourned meeting, after notice given as 
aforesaid, shall determine all matters and things (although the same 
be not herein particularly mentioned) which shall occasionally arise 
and be incidentally necessary to be determined and transacted by the 
said trustees: Provided always, That no ordinances shall be of force 
which a be repugnant to this charter or to the laws of the District 
ef Columbia. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the head or chief master for 
the said college shall be called and styled “ the president,” and the 
masters thereof shall be called “ professors and tutors,” but neither 
president, professors, or tutors, while they remain such, shall ever be 
capable of the office of trustee. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the president, professors, and 
tutors, or a majority of them, shall be called and styled “the faculty 
of the college,” which faculty shall have the power of enforcing the 
rules and regulations adopted by the trustees for the government of the 
pupils, by rewarding or censuring them, and, finally, by suspending 

‘such of them as after repeated admonitions shall continue disobedient 
and refractory, until a determination of a quorum of the trustees can 
be had; and of granting and confirming, by and with the approbation 
and consent of a board of the trustees, signified by their mandamus, 
such degrees in the liberal arts and sciences, to such pupils of the 
institution, or others, who, by their proficiency in learning or other 
meritorious distinction, they shall think entitled to them, as are usually 
granted and conferred in colleges; and to grant to such graduates 
diplomas or certificates, under their common seaf and signed by the 
faculty, to authenticate and perpetuate the memory of such graduation. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as president, professor, tutor, or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said college or denied any of the privileges, immunities, 
or advantages thereof for or on account of his sentiments in matters 
of religion. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no misnomer of the said cor- 
poration shall defeat or annul any gift, grant, devise, or bequest to or 
from the said corporation: Provided, The intent of the parties shall 
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college, to the establishment and endowment of such professorsh 
therein as now are, or hereafter shall é d by tl said 
trustees; and to and for no other purpose whatey ; 

Approved July 14, 1832. 

(U. 8. Stat., L., vol. 4, pp. GO3-—604 ; 22d Cong., Ist s« ch. 248.) 
(c) An act supplemental to the “Act granting certain city lots to the 

corporation of the Columbian College for the purposes therein men- 


tioned,” approved the 14th day of July, 1832. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the corporation of the Columbian College be, 
and hereby is, authorized to sell so many of the city lots, granted to 
said corporation by the act to which this is supplemental, as shall be 
sufficient to raise the sum of $7,000, and to apply the proceeds of such 
sale to the payment of debts due from said corporation, anything in the 
act to which this is supplemental to the contrary notwithstanding 

Approved February 28, 1839. 

(U. 8S. Stat. L., vol. 6, p. 751; 25th Cong., 3d sess., ch. 


4.) 









(d) An act for the relief of the Columbian College, in the District of 
Columbia. 










sufficiently appear upon the face of the gift, grant, will, or other writ- | 


ing whereby any estate or interest was intended to pass to or from the 
said corporation. 


Sec. 9, And be it further enacted, That the constitution of the said | 


college, herein and hereby declared and established, shall be, and remain, 
the inviolate constitution of the said college forever ; and the same shall 
not be altered, or alterable, by any ordinance or law of the said trus- 
tees: Provided, That it may be lawful for the Congress of the United 
States to revoke and repeal this act, at any and at all times whenever 
they shall think fit so to do. - 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
said board of trustees to keep a ee book or journal, in which shall 
be entered, under their direction, ides an account of all their ordi- 
nary acts and eee ee all the by-laws, ordinances, rules, and regu- 
lations, which may be adopted by the said board, for their own govern- 
ment, and for the government of the institution; also, a schedule of all 
the property and effects, real, personal, or mixed, which shall or may be 
vested e said trustees, for the use of the said college, by virtue of 


any gift, grant, bargain, sale, will, or otherwise, together with annual | 


statements concerning the accounts and finances of the institution. 
That it shall, moreover, be the duty of the said trustees to cause to be 
enrolled, in the said book or journal, the names of all the contributors 
to the institution qualified to vote for trustees, with their respective 
places of residence ; and the said book or journal shall at all times be 
open to the inspection or examination of the Attorney-General of the 
United States ; and, when required by either House of co 
be the duty of said trustees to furnish information respecting their own 
conduct, the state of the institution, and of its finances, which shall or 
= be so uired. 

Sec. 


meress, it shall | 


Be it enacted by the legislative assembly of the District of Columbia, 
That the Columbian College, in the District of Columbia, chartered by 


and organized and acting under the act of Congress, approved Feb 
ruary 9, 1821, may, from the proceeds of any sale of its property, 
apply such sum as may be needful to pay its present indebtedness and 
piace its libraries, buildings, and apparatus of instruction in good con 
dition, and execute all deeds needful to quiet the title of property 
already sold. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the trustees of said college 
elected in May last shall constitute the corporation of said college until 
their successors in office shall be chosen and qualified as hereinafter 
provided, and may, until then, as vacancies occur in their number 


temporarily fill them by the election of fit persons residing in the Di 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the said trustees shal! meet 
in the law building of said college at noon, on the 25th day of June, 


* The legislative assembly of the District of Columbia had its exist- 
ence under the provisions of “An act to provide a government for the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 21, 1871 (U. 8S. Stat. L., vol. 


16, pp. 419-429; 41st Cong., 3d sess., ch. 62). 

This act read, in part, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That all that part of the territory of the United 
States included within the limits of the District of Columbia and 
the same is hereby, created into a government by the name of the Di 
trict of Columbia, by which name it is hereby constituted a body cor 
porate for municipal purposes, and may contract and be contracted 
with, sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, have a seal, and ex- 
ercise all other powers of a municipal corporation not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States and the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the executive power and au- 
thority in and over the District of Columbia shall be vested in a govy- 
ernor, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who shall hold his office for four years 
and until his successor shall be appointed and qualified. * * * 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That every bill which shall have 

assed the council and house of delegates shall, before it becomes a 
aw, be presented to the governor of the District of Columbia; if he 
approve, he shall sign it. * * * 


be 





11. And be it further enacted, That in case any vacancy or | 


vacancies shall happen in the board of trustees aforesaid, by death, in- | 


ability, resignation, or otherwise, at an 
triennial elections, that then it shall an 
trustees, or any five of them, to proceed, at any subsequent meeting 
after the happening of such vacancy or vacancies, to choose, by ballot, 
ony suitable person or persons to fill the same. 

mc. 12. And be it further enacted, That the employment or applica- 
tion of the funds or income of the said corporation, or any part thereof, 
for any purpose or object other than those expressed and defined in the 
first section of this act, or the investment thereof in any other mode 


may be lawful for the other 


than is described and provided in the second section thereof, shall be | 
deemed and taken to be a forfeiture of all the rights and immunities | 


derived from this act, and the same shall, thenceforth, cease and be- 
come null and void, 
soomeres February 9, 1821. 
(U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 6, pp. 255-258; 16th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 10.) 
(b) An act granting certain city lots to the corporation of the Colum- 
bian College for the purposes therein mentioned. 





Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be, and hereby are, nted to 
the Columbian College, in the District of Columbia, lots in the city of 
Ww m, to the amount, in value, of $25,000; which said lots shall 


be selected and valued by the commissioner of the public buildings 
when by the trustees of the said college; and when the sai 
lots be so selected and valued, the same shall be vested in the 
said corporation in fee simple; to be by them held and 4 of in 
the manner following; that is to say: the said corporation, by proper 
and lawful act or acts, under their corporate seal, shall sell and dis- 
of the said lots, as soon as reasonably practicable, for the best 
ce or prices they can obtain; and shall vest the proceeds of the 
same in some public stock, or in stock of some in rated bank. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when the lots aforesaid shall 


s 


the numbers and description thereof to the clerk of the circuit 
the county of Washington; to be by him recorded among the 
of land titles in the said county. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the proceeds of the sales 
, so to be vested, shall not be otherwise used by the said 
than as a capital, to be by them forever hereafter kept vested 
afovesaid; and the dividends or interest therefrom accruing shall 
be used and applied in aid of the other revenues of the said 


itt 


trustees 
v 


; 
ui 








time between the stated or | 


selected and valued as aforesaid, the said commissioner shall make | 


“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That legislative power and au- 
thority in said District shail be vested in a legislative assembly as 
hereinafter provided. The assembly shall consist of a council and 
house of delegates. * * * 

“Spec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all male citizens of the 
United States above the age of 21 years, who shall have been actual 
residents of the District for three months prior to the passage of thi 
act, except such as are non compos mentis and persons convicted 
infamous crimes, shall be entitled to vote at sald election, in the 
tion district or precinct in which he shall then reside and shall have 
so resided for thirty days immediately preceding said election, a 
shall be eligible to any office within the said District, and for all ’ 
sequent elections twelve months’ prior residence shall be required to 
constitute a voter; but the legislative assembly shall have no right to 
abridge or limit the right of suffrage. * * * 

“Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power of 
the District shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation within the 
District, consistent with the Constitution of the United States and the 
rovisions of this act, subject, nevertheless, to all the restrictions and 
fimitations imposed upon States by the tenth section of the first article 
of the Constitution of the United States; but all acts of the legislative 
assembly shall at all times be subject to — or modification by tl 
Congress of the United States, and nothing herein shall | strued to 
deprive Congress of the power of legislation over said riet in 
ample manner as if this law had not been enacted. * . 

“Sec. 28. And be tt further enacted, That the sald legis! 
bly shall have power to create by general law, modify, repeal, « me 
within said District, corporations aggregate for religious, charit 
educational, industrial, or commercial purposes, and to defin 
powers and liabilities: Provided, That the powers of corpor: 
created shall be limited to the District of Columbia. * * 

“ Sec. 84. And be it further enacted, That a Delegate to the House of 


is 
of 


an 
} 


— nd. 
able 
their 
itions 60 
> 


| Representatives of the United States, to serve for the term of two 
| years, who shali be a citizen of the United States and of the District 
| of Columbia, and shall have the qualifications of a voter, may be 
| elected by the voters qualified to elect members of the legislative 


assembly, who shall be entitled to the same rights and privileges as 
are exercised and enjoyed by the Delegates from the several Territories 
of the United States to the House of Representatives, and shall also be 
a member of the Committee for the District of Columbia.” 

The form of government by a governor and legislative assembly 
a Delegate in Congress was abolished by “An act for the 





with 


nt 


rove 


of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,”’ approved June 20, 
1874 (U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 18, pp. 116-121; 43d Cong., Ist ses., ch. 337). 
Rv this last act, a form of government by a commission, consisting of 
three persons appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, was instituted; and this 
form of government was continued, with some chanzes, by “An act 
providing a permanent form of government for the District of Colum- 
hin.” approved June 11, 1878 (U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 20, pp. 102-108; 


| 45th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 180), which is the organic act of the District. 
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1872, for the purpose of choosing, and shall then and there, or at the 
time and place to which said meeting may be adjourned, elect 13 
trustees and 13 overseers, who shall, upon their election, constitute 
the college corporation, and they and their successors shall thence- 
forward be, and be known and recognized as, the Columbian College in 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the trustees chosen at the 
said meeting in June, 1872, or who may thereafter be chosen, shall be 
residents of the District of Columbia, and that at said meeting, and at 
any annual meeting of trustees and overseers to be thereafter held in 
said city of Washington on the Tuesday next preceding the last Wed- 
nesday in June, annually, the trustees and overseers in convention 
assembled shall fill vacancies in their board, and shall, by ballot, elect 
from among the trustees two suitable persons, one to be president and 
the other to be treasurer and secretary of said corporation and of the 
board of trustees, and shall establish ordinances and by-laws, or alter 
or repeal the same; and also frame laws and regulations for the college 
faculty and students in all the departments thereof, and by ballot elect 
such teachers, tutors, professors, lecturers, and president, and with 
such salaries and duties as said corporation may deem proper. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That at said annual meetings not 
less than seven trustees and three overseers shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of any business except adjournment, and adjourn- 
ment may be made by any number present; Provided, That a final ad- 
journment shall not be delayed beyond one week after the time fixed 
for the annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That during the interval between 
said annual meetings the trustees shall, as now, hold semiannual, 
quarterly, monthly, and occasional meetings to fill temporarily, as the 
case may require, vacancies in the faculty or in their own board, and 
with all their present powers as modified by this act, subject to the 
ordinances and by-laws of the corporation; but no real estate or other 


property of said corporation shall, after the 25th day of June, 1872, | 


be disposed of by the trustees, except by vote of the corporation or in 
pursuance of its ordinances. 

Approved July 25, 1871. 

(Laws of the District of Columbia, 1871-1872, pt. 2, pp. 21, 22. 


p. 
Acts of the First Legislative Assembly of the District of Columbia, 1st 
sess., ch. 18.) 


(e) An act supplemental to the act of February 9, 1821, incorporating 
the Columbia[n] College, in the District of Columbia, 

Pe it enacted, etc., That the act to incorporate the Columbia[n] Col- 

lege, in the District of Columbia, approved February 9, 1821, be, and 


the same is hereby, so modified that said corporation shall be hereafter | 


known and called by the name of the Columbia[n] University, and 
in that name shall take, hold, and manage all the estate and property 
now belonging to said college, or that may hereafter be conveyed, 
devised. or bequeathed to said corporation by its original name; that 
the restriction of the yearly value of the property of the said corpora- 
tion to the sum of $25,000 be, and the sai restriction is hereby, re- 
pealed; and that said corporation may increase the number of its 
overseers to 21 and the number of its trustees to 21, exclusive of the 
president of the faculty, who shall be, eg officio, a trustee of said cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 2. That the act for the relief of the Columbidh College in the 
District of Columbia, enacted by the legislative assembly of said Dis- 
trict, and approved July 25, 1871, be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
pane and confirmed: Provided, That this act nor the said act of the 
egislative assembly of the said District shall be so construed as to 


authorize the said Columbian University to sell, or use the proceeds | 


of any sale of land granted by Congress to said institution, for any 
purpose other than that expressed in the act of incorporation and the 


act granting any such land or real estate, or contrary to any will, de- | 


vise, or grant of any land or real estate heretofore or hereafter made, 
by any person or persons to said institution. 
Approved March 3, 1873. 


(U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 17, p. 629; 42d Cong., 3d sess., ch. 328.) 


(f) an ot peaeenantacy to Ps os of March 3, 1873, entitled “An act 
supplemental to the act of February 9, 1821, incorporati - 
bia{n] College, District of Columbia. . are 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 3, 1873, ratifying and 
confirming the act for the relief of Columbian College, in the District 
of Columbia, enacted by the legislative assembly of the said District 
and approved July 25, 1871, be so modified as to authorize the trustees 
and overseers of the Columbian University to hold their annual meet- 
ing on such day in May or June as the said trustees and overseers shall 
appoint, instead of being beild on “ the Tuesday next preceding the last 
Wednesday in June.” 

Approved May 31, 1878. 

(U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 20, p. 88; 45th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 147.) 


(g) An act to amend the act of March 3, 1873, for the rel 
Columbian University, in the District of Columbia. om a6 oe 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved March 3, 1873, entitled 
“An act supplemental to the act of February 9, 1821, incorporating the 
Columbian College, in the District of Columbia,” be, and the same is. 
so modified that hereafter the treasurer and secretary of said corpora- 
tion, the Columbian University, need not be one person nor a member 
of the trustees of said corporation, but the trustees and overseers of 
said corporation, in convention assembled, shall annually elect by ballot 
two suitable persons from among the trustees or not, as they may deem 
proper, one to be treasurer and the other secretary of said corporation 
and of the board of trustees. . 

Src. 2. That in case of the death, resignation, or inabilit 
either the treasurer or secretary, the board of trustees shall 
to fill the vacancy until his successor is duly elected. 

Approved January 14, 1893. 

cu. 8. Stat. L., vol. 27, p. 420; 52d Cong., 2d sess., ch. 38.) 


to act of 
ve power 


(h) An act supplemental to the act of Februar 
the Columbian College in the District of 
amendatory thereof. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Columbian University, on and after the 
ist day of June, 1898, shall be under the maaagement and control of a 
board of trustees consisting of 22 members; the president of the Uni- 
versity shall be cz oficio a member of said board, and the remaining 


9%, 1821, Incorporatin 
olumbia, and the acts 
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21 shall be divided into three classes with 7 members in each 

a majority of said board shall be residents of the District of (o) 
and members shall constitute a quorum for the transact 
business. That on or before the 3lst day of May, 1898, a meetino 
the trustees and overseers of said university shall be held, ang 
meeting shall elect 21 trustees, 7 of whom shall be designated to 
from the Ist day of June, 1898, until the annual meeting in 1899 

7 from the same date until the annual meeting in 1900; and 7 unt 
annual meeting in 1901. Two-thirds of said trustees, and als, 
president of the university, shall be members of regular Pa»; 
churches; that is to say, members of churches of that denomin. 
of Protestant Christians now usually known and recognized unde; 
name of the regular Baptist denomination; said trustees so . 
shall serve for the periods mentioned and until their successo; 
elected. That on the Ist day of June, 1898, the terms of office of ; 
present trustees and overseers shall cease and determine, and ther: 
the control and management of said university, its property and tr: 
shall vest in the board of trustees elected as hereinabove provided 
their successors. 

Sec. 2. That at the annual meeting in 1899, and annually ther 
there shall be elected by the board of trustees 7 trustees to {i|| ; 
places of the class whose terms of office expire; and the board 
trustees may prescribe in a by-law the mode of nominaiing persons fo; 
election as trustees. A failure to elect trustees at the annual m: 
shall not create vacancies in the board, but such election may |; 
and vacancies occurring during the year may be filled for th« 
pired term by the board at any general or special meeting. 

Sec. 3. That the board of trustees provided for herein shall hay: 
they are hereby given, full power and authority to appoint and r 
any and all officers, professors, lecturers, teachers, tutors, agen 
employees who are*now or may hereafter be elected or appointed 
may, by a vote of two-thirds of all the trustees constituting said 
adopt and change by-laws for the conduct of the business and 
tional work of said university; they may appoint an executive « 
tee composed of trustees, designate the number and chairman | 
with such powers and authority as are usually exercised by an 
tive committee, and which shall be conferred by the board, 
always to the control of the board of trustees; they may creat 
establish schools and departments of learning to be connected wit! 
become a part of said university; they may receive, invest, and 
ister endowments and gifts of money and property for the mainten 
of educational work by said university, and by any department 
chair thereof now established or which may hereafter be created 
tablished by said university; and they shall have all the powers 
authority heretofore-granted to and vested in the trustees and 
seers of said university. 

Sec. 4. That the annual meeting of the board of trustees shal! ! 
in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, on the Wedn 
nearest the Ist day of June in each year; two other stated mes 
shall be held on the second Wednesday of October and January 
year, and special meetings may be called by the president of ¢ 
versity or by the executive committee or by seven members of th 
of trustees upon such notice and at such hour and place as may | 
ignated in the by-laws; at all meetings any business necessary 
transacted may be considered and acted upon, and any meeting ma 
adjourned from time to time by the trustees present, whether « 
tuting a quorum or not, notice of such adjournment to be given 
called meetings, to those trustees not present. 

Sec. 5. That the terms of office of the president of the universit) 
treasurer, and other officers, professors, and lecturers, and the eu 
ment of agerts and employees, and the title to all the property 
rights in and management of the endowment funds of the university 
shall not be affected by the change of management herein provided fo: 
but they shall continue and be subject to the control and management 
of the board of trustees hereby created the same as they are now su! 
ject to the control and management of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved March 18, 1898. 

io S. Stat. L., vol. 30, pp. 328, 329; 55th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 72.) 


(4) An act supplemental to the act of February 9, 1821, incorporating 
the Columbian College in the District of Columbia, and the acts 
amendatory thereof. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act to incorporate the Columbian (o! 
lege, in the District of Columbia, approved February 9, 1821, and the 
amendatory act approved March 18, 1898, be, and the same are here)y, 
amended by repealing and striking out of the said charter the follow 
ing words tn lines to 25 in section 1 of the said amendatory act of 
March 18, 1898, namely, “ Two-thirds of said trustees, and also the 
president of the university, shail be members of regular Baptist 
churches; that is to say, members of churches of that denomination of 
Protestant Christians now usually known and recognized under the 
name of the regular mages denomination.” 

Sec. 2. That section 13 of the original charter of February 9, 15-1, 
which provides “That persons of every religious denomination sill 
be capable of being elected trustees; nor shall any person, eillier :s 
president, professor, tutor, or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
college, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantaces 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion,” |, 
and the same is hereby, reenacted and shall be hereafter in full force 
as a part of said charter. 

Sec. 3. That power is hereby given to the board of trustees of said 
university to change the name of said university at any regular meet- 
ing by a vote of not less than two-thirds of the total number of mem: 
bers of the board, as prescribed by the charter, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary. of the Interior and the Commissioner of Educati 
That upon said action being taken, a certificate, under the seal of (he 
university, stating the name adopted and the date when the name s)a'! 

into effect not less than thirty days nor more ‘han six months from 
the date of its adoption, together with the fact that said name /s 
been adopted as herein bed, shall be filed in the office of tle 
recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia, and thereupon, upon tie 
date specified for the name to go into effect, the university shal! 'e 
known and designated by the name adopted, and by said new name the 
said university shall be vested with and convey its real estate, hold, 
control, and administer endowments and gifts of money and property 
heretofore and hereafter made for the maintenance of its educational 
work, and do and perform all acts which it now has the power to (do 
under its said charter. Such change of name shall not in any other 
way change, affect, or modify in any degree the rights, privileges, 0b! 
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gations, and powers of the said university under the charter of Febru- 
ary 9, 1821, and the amendatory acts thereto. : 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Approved January 23, 1904. 

(tr S. Stat. L., vol. 33, pt. 1, pp. 7, 8; 58th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 7.) 





(j) Certificate of change of name of the Columbian University to “ The 
George Washington University.” 


District or CoLuMBia, City of Washington: 


The Columbian University, in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved January 23, 1904, does hereby certify that, at the regular 
meeting of its board of trustees duly id on the 8th day of June. 
1904, at which meeting there were present more than two-thirds of the 
total number of of the board, it was unanimously resolved 
that, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Education, prescribed by said act of Congress, the 
name of this university be changed to that of The George Washington 
Tniversity, the same to go into effect on the Ist day of September, 

. D._ 1904, 

And it is hereby further certified that on the 20th day of June, 
A. D. 1904, the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation duly agproved in writing said change of name, which said writ- 
ten approval hereto attached and made a ~_ hereof. 

In testimeny whereof said Columbian University has given this its 
certificate under its corporate seal, at the city of Washington, D. C., on 
the 2ist day of June, A. D. 1904. 


Attest : 
Jonun B. LARner, Secretary. 


[CORPORATE SEAL.] 


CHARLES W. NEEDHAM, President. 





Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 190}. 

Pursuant to section 882 of the Revised Statutes, I hereby certify that 
the anmexed paper is a true copy of the original as it appears upon the 
files of the artment. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the seal of the Department of the Interior to be affixed, the day 
and year first above written. 

{SEAL OF THE DEPARTMENT 


BE. A. Hrrencock, 
OF THE INTERIOR.) 


Secretary of the Interior. 
W. B. A. 
Whereas by act of Congress approved January 23, 1904, the Colum- 
bian University was authorized to change its mame, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Education; and 
Whereas it has been made satisfactorily to appear to us that at the 
regular meeting of the board of trustees of said university, held on the 
Sth day of June, A. D. 1904, at which meeting there were present more 
than two-thirds of the total number of members of said board, it was 
unanimously resolved to change the name of said university to that of 
The e Washington University, the same to go into effect on the 
lst day September, A. D. 1904: Now, therefore, 
This is te witness that, pursuant to said act of Congress. we do 
hereby, this 20th day of June, A. D. 1904, approve said change of name. 
[SEAL OF THE DEPARTMENT E. A. Hircucock, 
OF THB INTERIOR.) Secretary of the Interior. 
W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education. 





OFFICE OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDS, 
District of Columbia. 
This is to certify that the foregoing is a true and verified copy of 
the certificate of change of name of the Columbian Wniversity to The 
George Washington University, and of the whole of said certificate of 
cha of mame, as filed in this office the 22d day of June, 1904, and 
recorded in liber No. 16, folio 95, et seq., one of the incorporation 
records of the District of Columbia. 
In yoy |! whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of this ce this 11th day of February, A. D. 1910. 
R. W. Durrox, 
Deputy Recorder of Deeds, District of Columbia. 
[SBAL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RECORDER OF DEEDS. ] 





(k) An act supplemental to the act of February 9, 1821, incorporating 
the Columb College in the District of Columbia, and the acts 
amendatory thereof. 
be it enacted, ete., That the George Washington University shall 

have, and is hereby given, power to increase the number of its trustees 

from time to time, by a two-thirds vote of the whole number of the 

trustees at the time such vote is taken, to a number not exceeding 45. 

In case of the increase of the number of trustees a certificate, stating 

the board and the time when it shall go into effect, and 

that the action so taken was by a two-thirds vote, as required by this 

led with the recorder of deeds of the District of Colum- 

bia, and upon and after the date named the board shall consist of the 

number of trustees stated in such certificate, and said board may also 

a board or boards of visitors for any department or depart- 

ments of educational work carried on by the university, such boards 
of visitors to be only. 

See. 2. That by and with the consent of said university, colleges may 
organized hereunder for the purpose of carrying on, in connection 
with the university, special lines of educational work in the arts, 
sciences, and liberal and technical knowledge, such colleges to be educa- 

@ part of the system of the university, but upon independent 
finan-“Vl foundations, and to this end any five or more persons desirous 
of associating themselves for the pur of establishing a college here- 
oe sign, and acknow before any officer authorized 
to take t of deeds in the District of Columbia, and with 
the assent of the university in writing, file in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the said District a certificate in writing, in which shall be 
stated: First, the intention to organize a corporation under this act and 
the assent of the university thereto ; second, the name or title by which the 
college shall be known in law; third, the names of the trustees consti- 
tuting the first board, and such trustees may be divided into three 

Classes, the term of office of one class expiring annually; fourth, the 
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| cumulative force of an organization which has had 
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manner of nominating and electing successors to said trustees: fifth, 
the branch or branches of literature, arts, science, liberal or technical 
knowledge proposed to be taught; sixth, that the highest officer of said 
college shall be a dean, the dean and members of the faculty to be mem- 
bers of the educational councils of the university in 


accordance with 
the rules governing the university; seventh, that 1 


all rees shall be 
bestowed by the university; eighth, that in all financial and legal re- 
sponsibility the college shall be an independent organization Upon 
filing such certificate the trustees named therein and their successors 


shall be a body politic, incorporated by the name and style stated in 
the certificate, and by that name and style shall have perpet 

cession in association with the university, with power in the collece ta 
sue and be sued; plead and be impieaded ; to acquire, hold, and convey 
property in all legal ways; to receive by gift, devise, or otherwise, and 
hold, control, and administer endowments and gifts of money and prop- 
erty thereafter made to it for the maintenance of its educational work ; 
to have and use a common seal, and to alter and change the same at 
pleasure; to make and alter from time to time such by-laws, not incon 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States or the laws in force 
in said district or the laws of the university regulating the conduct of 
educational work, as may be deemed necessary for the government 
the college, but said college shall not confer academic or honorary 
grees; such college shall hold the property of the institution and all 
moneys and property conveyed to it by purchase, gift, conveyance, will, 
devise, or bequest solely for the purposes of the educational work speci 
fied in said certificate; the trustees of such college shall faithfully 
apply all funds collected or received and the proceeds thereof belonging 
to the institution, according to their best judgment, in purchasing lands 
and erecting buildings, supporting necessary officers, instructors, and 
servants, and procuring all equipment, educational and ov herwise, neces- 
sary to carry on the work of the college. 

Sec. 8. That said university may enter into affiliated agreements 
with any institutions of learning outside of the District of Columbia, 
for the purpose of giving to students of such institutions the educa- 
tional facilities of said university and the departments of the Govern- 
ment in the City of Washington which are by law open to students, 
upon such terms as are mutually agreed upon by the said university 
and the affiliated institutions. 

Approved March 3, 1905. 

(U. 8S. Stat. L., vol. 33, pt. 1, pp. 1036, 1087; 58th Cong., 3d sess., 
ch. 1467.) 
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APPENDI* IT. 

THE UNIVERSITY AND 1 a8 DISTRICT 

(An address of President Charles W. Needham at the opening of the 
George Washington University, September 29, 1909.) 

To-day the university enters upon its eighty-ninth year, with an in- 
creased number of registered students over last year. There is some- 
thing that comes out of the years that neither money nor labor can 
secure. ‘Time softens the colors and adds beauty to works of art, and 
it gives tone and strength to institutions. Words can not define or 
interpret it, but every sensitive and true heart can feel it. There are 
some visible things that can be enumerated. 

First, there are the organized faculties, with able, trained teachers, 
fitted into the environment, working together with a common knowledge 
of the existing needs and opportunities, and with definite aims to ac- 
complish the common purpose. Such an organization is of immense 
value, representing the collective power and genius of men, and the 

a continuity of 
existence for a long period of time. ' 

Next, there is the student body. Universities exist primarily for the 
students. A university without students is an organization without 
purpose or excuse for being. Every object and aim centers in the stu- 
dent body. An organized student body of 1,500 is a great possession ; 
it is power capitalized. It takes time for an institution to secure 
a good body of students, for such a body of students is the result of 
good educational work. Many think that to establish a university 
requires only buildings, a faculty, advertising, and open doors. The 
fact is, 90 per cent of a large student body comes as the result of 
commendation of the work by the students themselves. If they are 
pleased they say so and others come. To gain a large and stable body 
of students is the work of time. 

Again, back of the student body there are the alumni—tin this instt- 
tution 6,000—with their memories, associations, and attachments: their 
power and influence to advance the common good. The alumni are the 
most valuable constituency that an institution of learning can have. 
They are the spiritual constitution, the reserved power, the stored 
energy of the university. 

These three factors are the visible things that come with the years, 
and can be acquired only by a long and honorable institutional life. 

ivery institution must justify its being by its service to the com 
munity in which it exists. Not what it offers to do wil: determine ita 
value, but, rather, whether it meets the needs of the 
tries to serve. 

During the summer it was my privilege to converse with many 


community it 


men 
regarding the demands in the District of Columbia for higher educa- 
tion. Most men have heretofore, I regret to say, considered this ques 
tion from an outside standpoint—the needs of the country at large and 


not those of the District. This has led invariably to the conclusion 
that a university here should do only graduate work, and even that 
should be done within a very limited sphere. This view is true so far 
as the real needs of the country at large are concerned, but it does not 
touch the needs of this District. We have a large population, larger 
than some of the smaller States, and as such we are entitled to have 
our own peculiar and pressing needs considered in determining the 
character of a university to be supported here 

There are two large bodies of students permamently within the Dis- 
trict demanding higher education, and both are increasing with the 
years. The first group appeals to every loyal resident of the District. 
It is composed of the young men and women who have no other re 
dence. Their life is here and their education must be obtained | 
They are the sons and daughters of army and navy officers and n 


ere 


in 
the civil service of the United States. Many of these young people 
must get their college and technical and professional training within 
the District or they can not obtain it at all. The District offers few 
opportunities to the rising generation. The desirable occupationa 
offered in Washington are mainly governmental. These places are se- 
cured through the civil service examinations. These examinations are 


not open, as a rule, to residents of the District, but are reserved to the 
more favored residents in the States who possess the power of the 


| ballot. The young men and young women reared withim the District 
| must therefore go out into the States to earn a livelihood. There 


they come into direct competition with young men and women who 


ee a ______cit_____ 
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have been educated in the state and privately endowed universities. 
Without a college education they are rated as inferior and are se- 
riously handicapped. If they secure simply a college education they 
are still at a disadvantage. Without specialization the pursuits of 
cnameseing, teaching, law, medicine, and other callings are closed to 
1em. 

Last year we had 573 students registered in this university who had 
no other residence than the District of Columbia. There are approxi- 
mately 140,000 white people living in the District who are dependent 
upon salaries paid by the United States Government. A large number 
of these men, fathers of our young people, are college graduates, and 
the mothers are highly educated women. These parents are anxious 
that their sons and daughters should have a college education. But 
salaries, ranging mainly from one thousand to twenty-five hundred 
dollars, will hardly permit the sending of one or more of the family out 
of the District to secure college and professional education. The cost 
of sending a young man away to college will average about $1,000 per 
year. This amount, where the salary is small, makes it almost impos- 
sible to give a young man or woman a complete education, especially if 
there be more than one in the family to be educated. This body of 
students, for the college and professional schools, is of unusually high 
grade, and should, when considered with the necessities existing here, 
appeal strongly to all who intelligently consider the need for an insti- 
tution of higher learning in this District. The material and moral 
well-being of our sons and daughters here demand a university that 
serves the District by giving sound training in collegiate, technical, and 
professional schools of college grade. While many from the States 
will come here to attend such a university, it is, after all, a District 
problem. The people outside will not solve it for us. Washingtonians 
must clearly apprehend the situation and the demands, and press 
strongly for an institution that meets all of these needs, one that will 
thoroughly educate our young people for the higher walks of life. 

There ts also another body of students located within the District, 
who must obtain their professional education here if they secure it at 
all. I refer to those who are employed in the departments of the 
Government, or as secretaries to Representatives, committees, executive 
officers, and public men. The employment of these men is of such a 
nature, and their hours of employment are so well regulated, that they 
have at their disposal considerable free time, which they can use in 
perfecting their education. Many of them come here with their college 
course incomplete, and they desire to complete it. The most of them, 
however, are men who have pursued their education to the point of 
entering professional or technical schools. 

There are two motives impelling this class of students to higher 
education. Many do not desire to make their employment here a per- 
manent life work, but desire to follow it during a few years of their 
young manhood to enable them to secure a good professional training. 
As soon as this is obtained they go out into the States and enter the 
orofessions, become active in civic affairs, and if well trained, develop 
te the best citizens. They have felt the impulse and studied the move- 
ments of national and international life. They go back to their homes, 
carrying with them this influence and spirit, and many of them will 
become the public servants of the people. Cthers are fitting themselves 
for higher and better work in the government service. They seek 
advancement through the improvement of their talents. This motive 
has been encouraged in other nations, especially in Germany, by making 
it possible for the young men in the public service to take university 
courses in order that they may become more efficient men. 

If this body of men secure any education, it must necessarily be in 
the city of Washington. They have not time to go elsewhere. There 
is but one question regarding these men, and that is, Shall they have as 
good an education here in professional and technical schools as is given 
to university students elsewhere? Many are men of high order, re- 
markably active and efficient in every way and, as noted, will become 
positive factors in determining future governmental policies of the 
several States and of the United States. These men ought to be edu- 
cated in the most thorough way, especially in the political sciences and 
in the professions. Of this large body of students too many, it is true, 
seek degrees rather than thorough knowledge and intellectual discipline, 
but there is a large minority who sincerely desire the best education 
and are willing to give additional years to it. To all who have to do 
with university education in the District of Columbia and to the noble 
givers to educational enterprises, I submit this question, Is it not of the 
greatest importance to the future of this country that these men be 
given the best university training? 

These two bodies of students to which I have referred, residents of 
the District of Columbia and compelled to obtain their education here, 
are quite sufficient to maintain a true university of the highest order. 
I do not exaggerate when I say that such a university, properly equipped 
with buildings, laboratories, and other facilities, will have a student 
body of three or four thousand without drawing upon the clientele of 
any other institution of learning. 

In view of these local needs of the District of Columbia, we may well 
ask, What are the aims and the work of the George Washington 
University ? 


1. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


We are maintaining a college of liberal arts. This work is funda- 
mental to all higher education. It provides the cultural training that 
gives a man the control of his intellectual faculties; the history of the 
intellectual development of civilized men; the finest ideals and the 
broadest views of human life. It is the college that in the highest and 
truest sense makes one a man of the world. It should teach something 
in every field of human knowledge and provide thorough education 
along as many lines as its resources will permit. We have gradually 
broadened the opportunities for students in the college by furnishing, in 
addition to our excellent courses in the old lines of college education, 
courses in the modern sciences; and we have provided teachers in these 
lines who are specialists in the subjects taught. With our resources it 
is impossible to cffer as many courses as are offered in larger and better 
endowed colleges, but we have endeavored to place at the disposal of 
our students a good teacher in every field of education covered in the 
best colleges. With better facilities and more endowment, this uni- 
versity should offer more work and our teachers should not be re- 

wired to teach as many aan Pe week as they are now uired to do. 
tt is not enough to have ge teachers, but we should give to these 


teachers the opportunity to keep their minds fresh and active, renewing 
them continually through study and research work. This uires that 
the teachers should have some time at his disposal outside of the class- 
room hours and the time required to make preparation for the class. 
The college, with its 300 students doing excellent work, is in need of 
liberal endowments, 


2. COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND MECHANIC ARTS. 


In this strenuous age, with few exceptions, no man can ento 
desirable positions in the industrial world without special tec}, 
training. It is our aim to provide for the District of Columbia 4 
lege of engineering and mechanic arts, doing work of college or... 
This field is growing larger every year, calling more urgently for t;»;, 
men. It furnishes opportunities for higher employment, of w) 
can ill afford to deprive our young men who are compelled to oo 
from the District into the States to find remunerative emploement 
well-equipped and endowed college of the mechanic arts is as e<«. 
in the Jyistrict of Columbia as it is in any other community. w.. 
the very best student material and nearly two hundred aiready | 
tered in these courses. Our facilities are inadequate, but the . 
men in our faculty are striving with all the energy and ambition , 
sible to give these students the technical knowledge that wil! he 
ful in making them efficient and self-supporting members of society. 


3. DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Another branch of our work is the division of architecture. 7 
one of the finest of the fine arts, as well as one of the most use; 
employments. It has been said that a people pass out of «a\ 
when men become carpenters, and they pass into the highest «( 
tion when carpenters become architects. The growing demand t)h; 


out the country for trained men in this line of employment offers <, 


cial inducements to young men of fine quality and attainments. ‘1}), 
portunities for the study of architecture tn the city of Was 
are very great; the best examples of our colonial architecture 4). 
be found in this vicinity. We already have 60 men in these 


and with proper facilities and additional teachers we could soon doy 


ble, and I think quadruple that number. 
4. TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


In 1906 Congress passed an act for the reorganization of the py 
schools of the District of Columbia, in which it was provided that ; 
appointees to positions in the high schools and normal schools « 
have had a college education and pass the examinations prescri|y 
the board of education. Among other subjects the board of edu 


prescribed for examination were psychology and pedagogy. One of | 


results of this excellent legislation was to close the doors of posit 
in the high school to young men and women of the District, unles 
required education was furnished them here. They must secure 

if they secure it at all. Our college of liberal arts meets the first 
qvemen, and to meet the second we began the establishment o/ 
‘eachers’ College, putting in courses in the required subjects of | 


chology and pedagogy. This work is not as extensive as it should be 


but it is thorough and excellent and provides for our young people i 
education which is required by the statute and it will enable the: 
secure and more ably perform the duties of teachers in the high sc! 
The work in the Teachers’ College is based upon two years of co 


work; the technical courses coming in the third and fourth years, le d- 


ing to a bachelor’s degree and a teacher's diploma, 
5. POLITICAL SCIENCES. 


Of the large body of students here, there are many who desire to take 


special work in the political sciences, fitting themselves the bett 
service in all branches of government. This body of students in 
those who hope to become apeeeete and executives in the States 
those who would enter the home and foreign service of the Na‘ 
Here where the great functions of government are being exercised da 
where the influence of these activities is felt, and where the data t 
need to be studied are found in their original sources, the student 
an opportunity to study the —— sciences not equaled in any 
place in the United States. ye therefore have established the 
“of the Political Sciences, with a two-year undergraduate course 

ing for admission two years of college work. This enables thos 
are pursuing an ae course to put the emphasis of their w 
in the third and fourth years upon the political sciences. This co 
also offers two years of graduate work to those who have a ba 
degree. In this college we have gathered a few well-equipped and u 
earnest teachers; they have come to us from the best institutions 


learning in the country, after pursuing specialised graduate courses, 


having also had experience as teachers. 8s work has received s 
generous contributions and has already accumulated a very good w 
ing library. What we need is its permanent endowment, to an ext 
that will enable us to enlarge the faculty and increase the numl-r 
courses offered, in order to meet the growing demand for this edu 
tion at the national capital. 

This completes the circle of the undergraduate work which the © 


nt 


l- 


Washington University is now doing, and in which it has regist: re 


over 600 students. 
6. THE FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES. 


There is one field of education about which all agree. Those outside 
as well as those within the District unite in saying that this capi 


city has unusual facilities for the pursuit of graduate study. The | 
search student finds here rich stores of original matter that can ! 
be found in any other city. Our libraries and museums and other st’! 
houses of knowledge in many of the departments of the Govern! 
are a constant and drawing attraction to the scholars of our ow! 
other lands. No university is complete without its faculty of gra 
studies. This department of our work is steadily growing, |) 
numbers and in its reputation for good work. In the faculty 
are men of national reputation doing noble work in the sciences 
many of them are on the outposts discovering new knowled¢e. 
year we had over 100 in this division of our work, and the rezist' 
at the present time gives promise that this year we shall have an « 
number. No division of educational work appeals more widely or | 
strongly to people of the whole country for maintenance and ge! 
support than does this work of the graduate faculty. 


7. THE LAW SCHOOL. 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives, in a public add 
stated that during his public life he had brought to Washington 
80 young men who had taken courses in law in this university. ‘' 

ublic men have been doing likewise. The university authorities + 
time ago felt nee to provide for the District of Columbia 4 
school that should 1 

licy was therefore adopted = recast and improve this 
he courses were enlarged, standards of admission raised, tr 
teachers employed giving their whole time to the work, and new 1 


be equal to the best schools in the country 
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of instruction, which uired much more work from the students, were 
adopted. Recognizing the difference in the two groups of students to 
which I have referred, we now have a three-year course of fourteen 
hours per week, leading to the bachelor-of-laws degree for full-day 
students. For those employed part of the day, we require four years 
ef work, with ten or eleven hours per week—aggregating forty-two 
hours in four years—for the bachelor-of-laws degree. By thus limiting 
the class-room hours the students giving a a part of their time are 
enabled to make the full preparation required for their class hours, and 
the standard of the work and the value of the degree are upheld. 

This policy was adopted two years ago, and it is worthy of note that 
at the last meeting of the ssociation of American Law Schools, 
composed of 38 of the best law schools in the country, a like pro- 
vision was adopted as a requirement for all its members granting the 
pachelor of laws degree. e are steadily growing toward the ideal 
which we have set before us, and while the number of students in this 
school was reduced by these higher requirements, a new growth has 
pegun that will carry us beyond the registration of former years, under 
the old method of didactic lectures. There is a sound body of students 
here who want the best education in law, and the number is sufficient to 
maintain a school of the first order in the District of Columbia. 


8. THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


We have also created a new ideal for the medical school and are 
upon the way toward realizing it. Didactic lectures have been largely 
supplanted by the laboratory and clinical methods. The adoption of 
these methods requires the student to give his days to the work, and 
we are, therefore, registering only full-day students at the present time. 
Thoroughly trained scientific teachers have been employed for the lab- 
oratory courses, and the professors in medicine and in surgery have 
adopted the clinical method of teaching. The standards of admission 
and work have been raised and while this advance has, as in other de- 
artments, reduced the number of registered students, we believe that 
n the long run the university will greatly benefit by the higher effi- 
ciency and professional standing of its graduates in medicine. 

In connection with this work we have a dental department, a College 
of Pharmacy, and a College of Veterinary Medicine, the last two colleges 
being upon independent financial foundations and management, but 
affiliated with the university. These colleges are offering to the young 
men of the District excellent education in these lines, and are fitting 
them for employments which offer many desirable positions. 

I might dwell longer upon these branches of our work. I desire 
simply to present them as showing the sincere effort of the George 
Washington University to meet the real demands in the District of Co- 
lumbia for collegiate and technical and professional education of uni- 
versity grade and to show that we are trying to serve this community 
and furnish te the hundreds of young men and young women in the 
District opportunities for education which will put them above the ordi- 
nary employments, into those fields of human endeavor which are giv- 
ing to America to-day its best civilization. 


APPENDIX III. 


THe QUESTION OF FREE TUITION IN THE INSTITUTIONS DESIGNATED 
BY THE LEGISLATURES OF THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES TO 
ADMINISTER THE APPROPRIATIONS Mape UNDER THE MORRILL ACTS 
WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION TO THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


A few words regarding the purpose of the Morrill appropriations and 
the reason why most of the state-supported institutions giv tically 
free tuition are first in order. = eee any 


THE PURPOSE OF THE MORRILL APPROPRIATION. 


According to the terms of the Morrill Acts themselves, the grants of 
land and the appropriations of money made by the Federal Government 
are neers = — oe agen oupeert, and maintenance of at least 
one college mn each o e several States and Terr y 
et See — = the Morrill acts. eee ae. wee 

nstitutions on private foundations had no endowments, 
students had to pay a tuition fee large enough to provide ede oe 
fessors’ salaries and the other expenses of maintaining such colleges 
the amount so paid would be considerably more than $500. But the 
money given by private benefactors for the “ endowment, support, and 
maintenance” of those institutions enables them to reduce the tuition 
fee to a moderate sum, ranging ordinarily from $100 to $150. 

Now Congress, in passing the Morrill Acts, intended to do just what 
a private benefactor does when he gives a large amount of money for 
the endowment of a college. Considered by themselves, the Morii! ap- 
propriations were intended (in spirit, as well as legally) for the “ en- 
dowment, support, and maintenance” of the institutions themselves— 
i. e., for the endowment of professorships and other means of instruc- 
tion in the subjects called for in the Morrill Acts, and not for the en- 
dowment of a scheme of free tuition, or even of a limited number of 
trewrhe ee il A sed 

en e firs orr et was passed, in 1862, a num 
States had no state-supported universities or colleges. ane atthe 

Now, even where there were “ State” institutions, that act did not 
indicate that, necessarily, the State”’ institutions were to administer 
the grants of land made under that act; still less did it suggest the 
creation of a “ State” institution for this purpose where none existed 

Therefore, In a State that had no “state” institution and was not 
ready to create one, a nonstate institution was the only available agent 
= a a eee ee eae provide “the industrial 
classes” © ate with the ucation In “ agricult 
mechamle arte” ealled for in that act. ee 

u e and grants woul ave nm utterly inad 
the “endowment, support, and maintenance” of the henetate fentinn 
tion, unless it had an additional income from a reasonable tuition fee 

Therefore, to have accepted the Morrill Sqgregeiatien, on the con- 

of giving free or greatly reduced tutition, would have seriously 
crippled such a nonstate institution, thereby defeating the very purpose 
of the Morrill Acts as applied to that State, which purpose was to 
help endow “one college” that would teach these subjects. 


WHY MOST OF THE STATE-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS GIVE FREE TUITION. 
The reason wh 


States themsel 
to their support t 
the residents of their own States; see Table I. 


most of the 46 state-supported institutions give | 
practically free tuition (at least to the residents of their own States) is, 
not because they receive the Morrill appropriation, but because the 
out of their own treasuries, contribute so liberally 
at they car well afford to give free tuition, at least to 


ECORD. 


But some of state-supported institutions do not give free tuition; see 
tae summary at the close of Table I. 
EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLES 

1. The statistics of “ Income received from the State” 
the 1909 report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1020, showing the income received from thé Stat 
1908-9. In this column is included the income 
trust funds” Held by the several States. 

2. The statistics of “ Student fees" are taken from the 
Volume II, page 944-960; in a few cases, where different 
given, they have been obtained from later sources of information 

In some institutions nominally giving free tuition, a fee is exacted 
under another name, such as “ Incidental fee;” such fees are listed 
in the federal commissioner's report as “ Tuition.” 

In Table I, the column headed “Fees for all 
matriculation, library, incidental and tuition fees, 
include laboratory and graduation fees. 


are taken from 
Volume Il, page 
idemic year 
Land-grant 


Sin the ac 
n t 


from the 


same 


firgures are 


report, 


include 
does not 


students 


but 


etc., 


I. * LAND-GRANT” INSTITUTIONS 

Table I, showing— 

1. The appropriations made in 1908-9 by the States them 
the complete “ endowment, support, and maintenance.” of the 
supported institutions administering the Morrill appropriations 

2. The miscellaneous fees charged for all students in the 
ported institutions ; 

3. The additional fees for nonresidents 


same institutions. 


THE STATE-SUPPORTED 


es for 
1 state 


state-sup 


charged in certain of those 


| Income 
received 
Irom tae 
State in 


Institution. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute ...............-. 115, 480 
Arizona University 
Arkansas University 
California University .. 
Colorado Agricultural College 
Connecticut Agricultural College 
Delaware College ‘ 
i en «coe spheccaccapedosse 64, 838 , H 
Georgia Agricultural College hiendéx 
TaaRO Umi vVereity .....cccccccccccccccccccccces ; 

llinois University 
Purdue University (Indiana) 
Bares Biate COmeRe <ccc cc cccccccccccccccccscess ; 479 
Kansas State College 
Kentucky State University 
Louisiana University 
Maine University 
Maryland Agricultural College 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Minnesota University 


| EESTI ET A( 
CHRO EEE ty 


a3 

Mississippi Agricultural College...............--. e4 
Missouri University 
Montana Agricultural College .............-....- 
Nebraska University 
Nevada University 
New Hampshire College 
New Mexico Agricultural College 
North Carolina Agricultural College 
North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio State University 
Oklahoma Agricultural College 

Oregon Agricultural College 

| Pennsylvania State ¢ DI tttcebenscetsabes 


a5O 
oot 
130 LS 
7. 800 60 


49. 500 


Rhode Island College ............. wie atealinane : 27, aK 
Clemson Agricultural College (South Carolina) .. } 
South Dakota Agricultural College ........... £2 ; 12 
SENOS NEUEN oc cwodustecocecesecscscece 73, °60 1 

Texas Agricultural College 
Utah Agricultural College. ...................++.- 69,24 13 
Vermont University is 10¢ 
Virginia Agricultural College............... : Ow 5 7 
Washington State College 
West Virginia University 
IIE ov cncccccdesccoceccsccccce . 
Wyoming University 


¢ Engineering. 

*’The tuition fee at the Maryland College is merged with board, lod 
ing, and other charges, aggregating $240, practically all t tudent 
being boarders. There is one scholarship for each senatorial distri 
which cuts this total down to $120 

¢In the agricultural and mechanical departments of the universitte 
ged for al 


I 
f 


of Minnesota and Wisconsin a fee of $50 is cha: students 
4 Freshmen. 
¢ Sophomores and juniors. 


f Seniors. 


A summary showing the fees charged in certain state 


institutions. 


supported 


FEES CHARGED FOR ALL STUDENTS. 
Purdue University 
Kentucky University._- Se . ten 
Minnesota University (agriculture and engineering) 
New Hampshire College 

| North Carolina College = 
| Pennsylvania State College_-_ 
| Vermont University 


} Wisconsin University ‘(agriculture and engineering 


2100 


60 
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TOTAL FEES CHARGED FOR NONEESIDENTS. 
Connecticut Agricultural College 
Delaware College hi initialed meneaat 
Purdue University (entrance and tuition fees) 
Kansas State College (incidental and enrollment fees) 
Louisiana University 
Minnesota University (agriculture and engineering) 
Mississippi College 
Nebraska University 
Ohio University 
Utah College __ 
Wisconsin University 


II. THE NON-STATE “ LAND-GRANT” INSTITUTIONS. 


Table II, showing the appropriations made in 1908-9 by New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and New York, respectively, for the partial support of 
the three non-state institutions now designated by those States to admin- 
ister the Morrill appropriations; and also the tuition fees charged : 


Income 


received 
Institution. from the | Tuition 
State in ee. 
1908-9. | 


Rutgers College $54, 300 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology $4, 307 
Cornell University 


&@ From $100 to $150. 


NOTES ON TABLE II. 


1. Rutgers: In return for a special annual appropriation of $15,000 
made by the State of New Jersey for that express purpose, the college 
offers one “free scholarship” for competition in each assembly dis- 
trict—125 in all. 

In recognition of the annual income received from the land-grant 
trust fund held by the State (which is included in the foregoing sta- 
tistics), the college gives 40 additional “ scholarships.” 

2. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Im return for the 
special annual appropriation of $4,000 made by the State, 40 “state 
scholarships’ are given by the institute to residents of Massachusetts. 

3. Cornell University: After New York (at the low rates then pre- 
vailing) had sold one-half of the lands granted to the State under the 
first Morrill Act of 1862, Ezra Cornell bought the remaining half in 
the open market, obligating himself to give to Cornell University what- 
ever profits might be made thereon. hose profits afterwards netted 
the University about $5,000,000 and are now a part of its “ general 
endowment fund.” 

In return for the bestowal upon Cornell University of the benefits of 
the federal lands granted to the State, the university gives free tuition 
to one student each year from each of the 150 assembly districts, mak- 
ing, in all, 600 “ free scholarships.” 

All other students, on the students in the mechanic arts, pay 
full tuition, except in the colleges of agriculture and veterinary medi- 
cine, which give free tuition in return for the generous appropriations 
— from the state treasury for the full support of both of these 
colleges. 

III. THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


If the Gallinger-Boutell bill is passed, the George Washington Uni- 
versity, for the next three years, would administer the annual appro- 
priation that would be “ available for the District of Columbia,” under 
the Morrill Acts as amended. 

So far as the Morrill appropriations are concerned, the universi 
would then stand upon an equal footing with the 49 other “ land- 
grant” institutions ; but, as compared with those same institutions, the 
university would still remain under three disabilities, as follows: 

1. The District of Columbia never having received any part of the 
great land grant of 1862 for the benefit of education in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, there is no “land-grant trust fund” held by the 
District government, such as is now held by the various States—the 
income of which, if this bill is passed, could now be turned over to the 
institution which for three years would be designated as the “ land- 
grant” institution for the District of Columbia. 

2. Not being the “state” university for the District of Columbia, 
the Geor Washington Universi would not receive from “ Congress 
and the District” (on the “half-and-half” plan required by the or- 
ganic act) an annual equeugesaten for the full support of the uni- 
versity, such as is given by the several States to the 46 state-supported 
institutions—in return for which most of the State universities and col- 
leges give practically free tuition, at least to the residents of their re- 
spective States. (See Table I.) 

In 16 of the 46 seats aumported institutions the students are charged 
more than the nominal tuition fee of $20 called for in the House form 
of the pending bill. (See summary at the close of Table I.) 

8. Nor, during the three years for which the George Washington Uni- 
versity would be the “land-grant” institution for the District of Co- 
lumbia, is it proposed that Congress, in partnership with the Distric 
shall give the university a specie! appropriation for its partial suppo: 
or for the maintenance of a definite number of competitive “ free schol- 
arships,” such as is given by the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts, respectively, to the three other nonstate “land-grant ” 
institutions, namely, Cornell, Rutgers, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. (See Table II.) 

It is in return for generous appropriations from their own States that 
the three institutions just mentioned give a certain number of “ free 
scholarships,” although all other students are charged full tuition. (See 
notes on Table II.) 

NO QUID PRO QUO IN THIS CASE. 


The practically free tuition granted In 83 out of 46 state-supported 
institutions (see Table I and summary) and the limited waaher of 
“free scholarships” given in the 3 nenstate institutions (see notes on 
Table II) are the fair quid pro quo for the entire, or partial, support 
that is given to ali of the 49 “ land-grant” institutions. 

reNCe, which wrecks ke itempernsliy) Secignaned oo abe = Gaehomen 
versity, which wou emporarily ) gna as ™ ad 
institution for the District of Columbia: 

1, Co as the legislature for the District of Columbia and in 
partnership with the District, makes no appropriation for the complete 


endowment of the university, such as is given by 46 of the States o, 
Territories to the state-supported institutions: ° 

2. Nor does Congress, as the legislature for the District and 
nership with it, propose, during the three years in which it uti); 
university, to make amy appropriation for the partial support 
District’s “land-grant” institution, such as is given by New 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts for the three other nonstate 
grant” institutions. 

And yet, in spite of these inequalities in the matter of coy: 
aid, the House form of the pending bill provides that the + 
be charged by the George Washington University “for the sty: 
agriculture and the mechanic arts” shall not be more than : 
annum “for all instruction given to such students in the sub je: 
ing to agriculture and the mechanic arts,” and also in the 
language and in the mathematical, natural, and physical scie: 
though the regular charge _ course would be permitted for | 
remaining subjects taken by such students of agriculture 
mechanic arts. 

This is a far stiffer requirement in the way of reduced tuit 
is demanded by the state and territorial legislatures, even in { 
of some of the institutions that are entirely supported by t! 
ne Alege and Territories. (See the summary at the 

able . 

If, therefore, the statistics of the student fees charged at the G 
Washington University were put in somewhat the same form | 
used in the foregoing tables for the 49 other “ land-grant” institn: 
they would be tabulated as follows: 


Taste III.—Showing the students’ fees charged at the George Wash- 
ington University. 


STUDENTS’ FRES. 


Matricnlation fee (payable only once) 

Annual library fee 

Annual tuition fee (for those taking full fifteen hours’ work p 
k 


The actual tuition fees that would ordinarily be paid by th: 
dents of agriculture and the mechanic arts” could not be stated 
after the House form of the pending bill had been in actual! o; 

for a year. The figures given below are estimated on the basis « 
studies now being taken by such students in the year 1909-1910: 


othing whatever in the » 
of an appropriation m 
“ Congress and t Di 
trict” (on the ind 
half plan) for thé tn 
plete support of the m 
versity, or even f 
partial support, su 
given by New Y« 
Jersey, and Massac! 
respectively, for t! 


Freshman year 
Sophomore year -— 
Junior year 
Senior year 


Total for the 4 years. 155 


tial support of the tl 
other nonstate “land 
nt” institutions I 
or the maintenance of 
limited number of 
scholarships.” 


The George Washington University is mot asking for any s 
propriation from “‘ Congress and the District,” even for its partia 
port; but it is only fair that attention should be called to th 
that without any such appropriation the legislature for the District of 
Columbia, in the House form of the pending bill, would exact a burden- 
some return for the Morrill appro tion such as is not demanded by 
the various State and Territo egislatures in the case of the other 
“land-grant” institutions, except as the equivalent for either an en- 
tire or a partial support of those institutions out of the State or Terri- 
torial treasuries; and that, in so doing, Congress would run the risk 
of crippling the very agent designated to do this much needed work 
for the young people of the District of Columbia. “a 

In regard to this matter of tuition, the Senate form of the }bi!! 
more consistent with the real purpose of the Morrill Acts, and 
actual lecal situation. There being no appropriation from “ Con 
and the District” for the complete, or even partial, support « 
university, and no such appropriation being proposed by anyone, thé 
Senate bill requires no reduction in the tuition fees, but permits 
Morrill appropriation, in accordance with the terms of the acts t! 
selves, to go toward “the endowment, open, and maintenan of 
the College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts, itself; that is, for pro- 
fessorships in the sudjects called for in the Morrill Acts. i 

Merely to make these practical forms of education locally availa!) 
at no other expense beyond the university's regular tuition fee of §1 
would, im itself, be a great beon to the sous Deovie of the ID 
and would fulfill the fundamental of the Gallinger-Boutell bil 
which is to “ extend the benefits of the Morrill Acts to the District 
Columbia.” 

For if this bill is not and the university is therehy compe!) 
to abandon its College of Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, the w/iite 
students of the District would then be entirely deprived of the + 
advantages of such a technological college—except in cases wirre 
parents could afford the $600 or $700 expense of sending their son 
away from home im order to give them the benefit of a college o! | 
ooo and 


type. | 
Attention should also be called to the fact that while the “ stuirn' 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts” connected with the George \\s~)- 
m University would be charged a tuition averaging less than *'", 
all the other un @ students in the university would be pa 

$150 a year. This wide inequa would tend te create a stamp: 
students toa rtment in wh the four years’ tuition is just 
equal to one full year’s tuition in all the other undergraduate ()p'' 
ments. The — of the House bill in its present form might there- 
— 4 — ectiy) to a serious demoralization of the work of ‘°° 
= . have the tendency of lowering its general educatio': 

standards. 3 
Rrcwarp D. Hargray. 


The Grorce WaSHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
April 15, 1910. 
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Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. STEVENS, | 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, May 3, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 17536) to create 
an interstate-commerce court and to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This amendment which I have proposed to 
the long-and-short-haul section of this bill in effect provides 
for an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
upon the whole subject of discriminations by common carriers, | 
as they may be regulated or controlled by the interstate-com- 
merce act, with direction to report to the House on the first 
Monday of next December. 

The sections in the interstate-commerce law which relate to 
the subject of discriminations are three: Section 2, which re- 
lates to discriminations as between individuals and interests; 
section 3, which relates to discriminations as between commodi- | 
ties and sections; and section 4, which relates to discrimina- 
tions as to distance, 

This paragraph 6b in the bill amends section 4 of the orig- | 
inal law and relates to discriminations ag to distance only. 
There has been but slight discussion before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce upon the subject of genera! 
discriminations. There have been little or no hearings upon 
that most important subject before that committee. Neither 
the shippers, the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor 





about it. The reason for this omission was that It did not 
seem to be considered by the committee that there would be 
legislation on this subject, so but little attention was paid to it. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission did consider this para- 
graph or section and gave us their opinion upon it standing by 
itself, but they did not consider or report how the different 
sections as to the different subjects might be related, or con- 
sider whether any considerable change in one section might 
possibly work great changes as to the operation of the other 
sections, 
DISCRIMINATIONS, 

Discrimination in interstate commerce is a great subject by 
itself, probably the greatest and most important of all phases 
of interstate-commerce regulation. Its proper regulation con- 
cerns the development and welfare of our people, their possi- 
bilities, hopes, ambitions, and aspirations. It controls their 
industrial, political, and social activities, and determines their 
welfare as individuals, as communities, and as happy, con- 
tented, and prosperous portions of our great country, and 
whether they shall be crushed by greedy, selfish interests, enabled 
to so do by the gross favoritism of our transportation interests. 
The importance of this great subject can not be overestimated. 
The subject of financing interstate carriers, of courts and ju- 
dicial procedure, of accouating, and various phases of adminis- 
tration are all of much importance; but the great subject of 
discrimination is probably the most important in the whole 
realm of interstate-commerce jurisdiction. 

This is the subject which embraces the great mass of abuses 
against the sense of fairness and against the welfare of our 
people, which was the reason not only for the enactment of 
the original law, but for practically every amendment since. 
There have been flagrant abuses under section 2 and equally 
flagrant abuses under section 3; and if we attempt to correct 
abuses under the fourth section alone without considering the 
others, we are liable to create worse discriminations and cause 
worse abuses under the second and third sections and make the 
last state worse than the first, as I shall attempt to show briefly 
in the short time I may address this committee. So that the 
whole subject should be considered together and changes in one 
section should correspond with the work under the other sec- 
tions, in order that more perfect justice shall be done to our 
people and that the whole subject of regulation of our carriers 
should be practicable and just. 

FACILITIES NEEDED. 

Now, there are two or three things which I think every man 
agrees should lie at the very foundation of our transportation 
system. First, this country ougut to have the very best trans- 


desired or necessary. 


| of terms, 


the | 
railroads interested have given us much, if any, information | 
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portation facilities in the world. We can not build up our in- 
dustrial system, we can not develop the resources of our won- 
derful country, we can not employ our people to the best ad- 
vantage for themselves and the Nation, we can not hold or pro- 
mote national or individual prosperity unless we have the very 
best possible transportation by railroads, by water carriers, and 
by everything else which conduces to the best carriage for our 
persons and our property whenever and wherever it 

































































may be 

And there is needed now, and will be still more needed in the 
near future, a vast increase in our transportation facilities. 
We need an increase in our track mileage and sidings, and espe- 
cially as to terminals. There should be an increased efficiency 
of traffic movement and in the general ability of our carriers to 
properly handle and care for the enormous development of our 
country and its business. Unless this be done, and unless these 
facilities shall be furnished as needed, not only our industrial 
and economic growth will be checked and impeded, but this will 
react most unfavorably upon our social, educational, and po- 
litical welfare, and seriously affect the well-being and happiness 
and opportunities of our people. Suitable and economical trans- 
portation is at the very foundation of our individual and na- 
tional prosperity and progress; but it will require an immense 
amount of money to properly prepare for such conditions, esti 
mated variously at from five thousand millions to ten thousand 
millions of dollars, to put the railroads alone of the country 
into that condition where they can properly carry on the vast 
and growing business of the great American people. I take it 
that no man in this House or in this country wants to do any- 
thing to cripple the railroads or to cripple the water lines so 
that they can not secure the necessary funds, on the best sort 
for these tremendous national 


to care tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. From indications now the output from our 
farms, factories, mines, and forests will be enormous during 
this year and severely tax the facilities and abilities of all our 


carriers. 


It should be our care that such facilities should be improved 


and strengthened rather than impeded or diminished, as we 
realize that if products can not be properly marketed almost a 
dead loss ensues to the producer and a corresponding disaster 
to the country. This legislation I propose to discuss vi y 


concerns this very subject, and I only wish that the importance 
of it should be kept in mind. I take it no one desires to stop 
development, no one wishes to take away opportunities or pre 
vent growth, or injure i 
these things are seriously threatened by the long 
provision of the pending bill. 

COMPETITION 


conditions. and vet all of 


haul 


prosperous 


and short 


Second, the next fundamental subject upon which practically 
all can agree is that competition is the basic principle of our 
transportation and industrial Such principle w 
carefully in mind in the framing of the original 
commerce act so that it should be preserved beyond peradven 
ture; so that anything which tended to destroy 
everything which interfered with competition, should be elimi- 
nated from the interstate-commerce act. It to me that 
unless we are extremely careful in this measure we absolutely 
destroy competition by the long-and-short-haul provision which 
is incorporated in the present bill. I take it no one desires to 
abolish the rule of wholesome competition between carriers, 
between facilities, between markets, between commodities, and 
yet that is threatened seriously by the pending provision. 

{The time of Mr. Stevens of Minnesota having expired, by 
request of Mr. Starrorp his time was extended five minutes. | 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. tefore the gentleman 
tinues I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman not pro 
poses to strike out the amendment made by the committee in its 
report, but proposes to strike out the law as it stands now. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Oh, no; not at all. I have not 
that intention. If my amendment does that, I want it modified. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The amendment does not say 
so on its face, but I gathered that from something the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I want to hold the present law 
until suitable legislation can be framed and enacted in which 
we can consider the whole subject of discrimination, the whole 
subject of development, and the whole subject of operations of 
earriers to insure efficiency, fairness, and prosperity of our 
people. 


systems. 


is 


interstate 
competition, 


seems 


only 


REQU IREMENTS. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, as a third admitted proposition we should 
also understand the basic principles of the operation of car- 
riers, the necessary requirements for the benefit of our people, 
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which ought to be considered in their proper order. Most of 
us discuss the subject of rates as the main and possibly the 
question to be settled. It is so discussed on this floor, in 
the public press, on the platform, and nearly everywhere else. 
If you will think for a moment, the question of rates is the last 
thing which should be considered in the proper order of the 
requisites in the operation of railroads. The first considera- 
tion is that of safety. We want our persons and our property 
carried safely first of all. We want the proper equipment; we 
want the proper efficiency as to men and material, as to the 
roadbed, and whatever else may be needed to carry us and our 
possessions safely. 

The second requirement is that of efficiency. We must have 
facilities in order to carry on the business of the country. We 
must have cars, terminals, equipment, roadbeds, employees, 
and everything to furnish the necessary facilities. Unless we 
have proper facilities the great work of our people and country 
can not be done. Our growth will be checked and our pros- 
perity will be diminished or disappear. A man will not grudge 
the price of safety; he will not grudge the cost of adequate 
and proper facilities. These come first of allto him. Now, these 
things cost a vast amount of money to secure. The improve- 
ments that are needed for safety and facilities will cost sums 
of money, and unless the money be provided in some way we 
can not hope to get safety, and we can not get the needed 
increase of our facilities. This means that there must be em- 
ployed a suitable number of men in the railroad service, and 
those men must be properly disciplined and of the proper in- 
telligence, ability, and zeal for this service. This requires first- 
class men, and to get them they must be paid first-class wages, 
and they must be surrounded by first-class conditions. 

The life and business of the railroad men are dangerous and 
arduous at the best, and they can not work as they should 
unless they receive suitable pay for it and suitable tools to work 
with. The railroads are increasing the wages of their men. 
Weareall glad of it, because it is just and assures better service 
to the public. But we must understand also that this money 
must all eventually be paid by the public and that such yast 
sums should be paid fairly and without discrimination. 

FAIRNESS. 


Now, the third requirement is that of fairness. We want 
our goods carried, first of all, safely, and, secondly, we want 
the certainty that there should be facilities for carrying them ; 
and, third, we want them carried on just as good terms as every 
other man’s goods are carried under similar conditions. We 
ean all afford to pay necessary rates to secure safe and good 
service if we know that our rivals and competitors are paying 
equally with ourselves. So the third requirement is that of 
fairness, before we come to the question of reasonableness or 
burden of rates at all. , 

The fourth requirement is that the rates should be just and 
reasonable. Now, this long-and-short-haul amendment in the 
bill goes to the question of fairness, and as to that, as I said, 
we should understand that the question of fairness should be 
treated by itself, should be considered with reference to all 
conditions in all sections of the country. It should be consid- 
ered with reference to earnings of carriers as to whether such 
amendment would seriously impair such earnings and so pre- 
vent safety and proper facilities for our people; because, if the 
earnings of our railroads shall be seriously impaired by the 
operations of this provision, anyone can see that it will mean an 
impairment of the railread facilities of this country. It will 
prevent the proper growth of our railroads, will stop investment 
in them and in their securities, and this in turn will check 
development of the resources of whole sections of our country. 
If earnings be seriously impaired, it will tend to reduce the 
wages of railroad employees, will injure their efficiency and 
their zeal and discipline, and will prevent them being furnished 
with safe and adequate equipment and appliances. So that 
anything which threatens these evils should be scrutinized 
with the utmost care before being enacted without investigation 
or adequate information. 

EVILS TO BE CORRECTED. 


The chairman of the committee in opening the debate stated 
that this provision in the bill was to meet two great evils; 
first, discriminations as to distance by which those at the nearer 
point pay more for similar service than do those at a more 
distant point; and, second, the fact that interior points have to 
pay a share of the expenses for the improvement of navigation 
at water points, which water points thereby have an advantage 
in competition as against the business of the interior points, 
And this amendment is designed to correct these two evils. 
Now both of these complaints are true in some measure. ‘There 
is no doubt about it. Such evils do exist and ought to be cor- 
rected wherever possible. But the proper thing to find out is 


enly 
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how they can be cured to the best advantage to the w) 
ple. It is so easy in these most complicated and tr 
questions to make a serious mistake, which shall y 
greater wrongs than those designed to be redressed. ; 
greater evils than those sought to be cured. 

MANY NOW CURABLE. 


As a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreicy ; 
merce for some years, it has been necessary for me to giye 
attention to these subjects. In my experience with the 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and wi:), 
knowledge of other sections of this bill, I have no doy}; ; 
more than two-thirds of the complaints which now exis: 
thirds of these outrageous situations that now are possi}. 
and will be cured under the existing law and the pending 
irrespective of the long-and-short-haul section, if the law hp ; 
and truly enforced. I have no doubt about it, and [ }): 
doubt that any respectable authority on transportation p 
in the country will declare the same thing. 

The present law was designed to and does meet the sit 
in a practical way, with substantial justice. 

The clause “under substantially similar circumstan 
eonditions”’ was deliberately inserted in the law so as to ; 
eare of competitive conditions. This is made clear by 
opinion of the commission, delivered by Judge Cooley, Ju 
1887, in re Southern Railway and Steamship Associatio) 
I. C. C. Rep., 279, 285). Among other things the com: 
said : 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that in finally rej 
“ long-and-short-haul clause” of the House bill, which pr 
inflexible rule, not to be departed from in any case, and ret 
substance the fourth section as it had passed the Senate, tx 
understood that they were not adopting a measure of strict p: 
in respect to charging more for the shorter than for the | 
tance; but that they-were instead leaving the door open for ex 
in certain cases, and among others in cases where the cir 
and conditions of the traffic were affected by the element of com; 
and where exceptions might be a necessity if the competition 
continue, water competition was, beyond doubt, especially in \ 

In thus Geliberately making provision for competition, even | 
it might be necessary to allow for the purpose, exceptions to 
eral rule laid down in the statute, Congress must be supposed t 
done so because the public interest required it (p. 287). 


When the question arose in court, the circuit courts a): 
without exception sustained the logic of the commission 
struction of section 4 and properly applied that construct 
all cases of legitimate and controlling competition. TT) 
was adopted and enforced by the Supreme Court. Two of 
most instructive opiniuns on the subject are Louisvill 
Railroad Company v. Behlmer (175 U. S., 648) and East T 
see, etc., Railroad Company v. Interstate Commerce Coimumissi: 
(181 U. S., 1). 

It should be observed that the long-and-short-haul 
as thus construed by the Supreme Court does not prod 
sanction injurious conduct on the part of the carriers. 

In the Behlmer case (175 U. S., 674) the court said: 


It follows that whilst the carrier may take into considerat 
existence of competition as the producing cause of dissimilar 
stances and conditions, his right to do so is governed by the f 
principles: First, the absolute command of the statute that a! 
shall be just and reasonable, and that no undue discriminat 
brought about, though, in the nature of things, this latter consid 
may in many cases be involved in the determination of whet! 
petition was such as created a substantial dissimilarity of condi! 
second, that the competition relied upon be not artificial, or mere! 
jectural, but material and substantial, thereby operating on the q 
of traffic and rate making, the right in every event to be only « 
with a due regard to the interest of the public, after giving full 
to the benefits to be conferred on the place from whence tlie | 
moved, as well as those to be derived by the locality to which it 
be delivered. 


In the East Tennessee case (181 U. S., p. 19) the court said 


That, as indicated in the previous opinions of this court, there may 
be cases where the carrier can not be allowed to avail of the competitive 
condition, because of the public interests and the other provis f 
the statute, is of course clear. What peculiar environment may in 
every case produce this result can not be in advance indicated But 
the suggestion of an obvious case is not inappropriate. Take a «ise 
where the carrier can not meet the —— ve rate to a given po 
without transporting the merchandise at less than the cost of tru: 
tation, and therefore without bringing about a deficiency, which w 
have to be met by increased charges upon other business. ( learly, 
such a case, the engaging in such com tive traffic would both 
about an unjust ination and a disregard of the public 
since a t ney toward wnreasonable rates on other business 
arise from the carriage of traffic at less than the cost of trans) 
to particular places. oe 

It must be remembered that if the rate for the short hau! 
not unreasonably high, and if the rate for the long haul |= '\" 
less than is required by controlling competition, which : 
yond the power of the carrier whose rates are under considera” 
tion, there can not be any injury or wrong. The act, *~ . 
stands, gives the amplest power to deal with both these | 
‘tions. ; 

The commission has the power to prescribe maximum Tr 
sonable rates for the shorter haul under the existing |W 
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and as amended by the Hepburn bill. It has the power in 
the enforcement of the undue-preference section 3 of the exist- 
ing law to prevent any railroad company from making a less 
rate for the longer haul than is required by the controlling 
competition, because a rate less than what may be required by 
such competition would work an undue preference to the 
shorter-distance point. We have, therefore, a situation where 
the present law affords an ample remedy against any injury 
er wrong; and certainly the practical situation must steadily 
have improved on account of the commission’s long and increas- 
ingly vigilant supervision of the whole subject. 

To be just and impartial, the commission, if charged with the 
affirmative duty of prescribing the long-and-short-haul adjust- 
ments, would have to prescribe practically every such adjust- 
ment that now exists. If it be said that the commission would 
be able to eliminate many of these adjustments because com- 
petitive conditions do not justify them or because the short- 
haul rates are too high, then it is apparent that the commis- 
sion at present is not discharging its duties properly, because 
if such adjustments exist which are not justified by competitive 
conditions, the commission, under the present law, has the duty 
and has the power to correct those adjustments. The trouble 
is that localities and communities do not enforce their rights. 
The trouble is that adequate and economical machinery has not 
peen furnished for enforcing the law. It is more important to 
furnish good machinery for the enforcement of the law than 
it is to make more law which can not be enforced at all and 
which may prevent the efficient enforcement of the beneficial 
provisions which actually are in the books. And we are confi- 
dent that this bill does improve machinery which can and will 
protect and adjust the rights of our citizens, so that it is un- 
necessary in this measure to plunge the country info the dis- 
eussion of the most vexed and troublesome subject of distance 
discriminations, which now can not be considered or settled 
fairly or justly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. What machinery to enforce the*law would 
the gentleman from Minnesota suggest? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I introduced a bill some time 
ago to furnish more elaborate machinery for properly perform- 
ing the work of the commission. It would require ten or fif- 
teen minutes to explain it to the gentleman. If I had my way 





I would furnish a bureau to enforce the law before the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission. There is no use of making a law 

which can not be fairly and effectively enforced, and that will 

be the situation as to this section as to long and short hauls. 
Mr. MADDEN. 


Does the gentleman know of any cases where | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission has neglected to apply to | 


a court for the enforcement of its own orders? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
the commission. 
be done under the circumstances. 


the work can not possibly be adequately or properly performed. 
That is a point that is frequently made, and I will discuss 
that a little bit later if the committee will bear with 
I want to first call the attention of this committee to the things 
that are embraced in the amendment 6b, the long-and-short- 
haul clause as sought to be amended by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy], and as it exists in the bill, and as it will 
work in actual practice if it be enacted into law in this measure. 
I will first place the committee amendment showing the changes 
from the present law and then the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy]: 

Sec. 6b. That section 4 of said act to regulate commerce be amended 
80 as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensa- 
tion in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of like 
kind of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
line or route in the same direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance, or to charge any greater compensation as a through 
route than the aggregate of the local rates; but this shall not be con- 
strued as authorizing any common carrier within the terms of this act 
to or receive as great compensation for a shorter as for a 
longer d ce: Provided, however, That upon application to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission such common carrier may in special cases, 
after investigation, be authorized by the commission to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers 
or property; and the commission may from time to time prescribe the 
extent to which such designated common carrier may be relieved from 

operation of this section: Provided further, That no rates or 
charges lawfully existing at the time of the passage of this amenda- 
tory act shall be required to be changed by reason of the provisions of 
this section prior to the expiration of six months after the passage of 
this act, mor im any case where application shall have been filed before 
the commission, in accordance with the provisions of this section, until 
& determination of such application by the commission.” 

Mr. Hagpy. Mr. Chairman, I shall offer an amendment to this section, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 


No; I am not complaining of | 
They have done and are doing all that can | 
My point is that we are put- | 
ting too much upon the commission, so great a burden that | 


me. | 


| 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report 


The Clerk read as follows: 


“On page 52, strike out al after line 18, down to and including the 
word ‘section’ in line 1, page 53, and strike out the word ‘further’ in 
line 1, page 53, and all after the word ‘ act” in line 5, page 53, down to 


and including line 8.” 
CHANGES IN LAW. 


The important features of the changes of the long-and-short- 
haul section in the bill from the present law are, first, to elimi 
nate the words “‘ under similar circumstances and conditions; ” 
second, to add the words “or route” in addition to the “same 
line,” thereby making the long-and-short-haul section apply to 
“through routes and rates,” instead of, as formerly, being con 
fined to railroads on the “same line;” third, by probibiting 
any greater compensation as a “through route” than the ag 
gregate of the local rates; fourth, by suspension of operation of 
this provision for six months as to each case, or until its de- 
termination, whenever relief from the provisions of this section 
has been applied for to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Texas is a straight 
provision for a higher charge for a longer haul than for a 
shorter haul along the same line, in the same direction, with no 
qualification or exception or power to change in any manner 
whatsoever. 

DISTANCE TARIFFS. 

This section in the bill attempts by law to restrict the making 
of railroad rates either by beginning a mileage system or a 
distance tariff or by requiring a sort of a zone or blanket sys- 
tem of rates increasing with the distance. With this must be 
considered the effect of the privilege of suspension of this law 
by the commission, and its responsibility of properly regulating 


| the railroads of the country and the legal status of this power 


of the commission to suspend the prohibition of this section in 
whole or in part. 
EFTECT OF PROVISION. 


Of course, the primary consideration as to this amendment 
must be its effect upon the general business of the country. 
Inevitably it would reduce the long haul on commodities now 
carried for a considerable distance. It would compel heavy 
and bulky commodities unable to pay higher rates of freight 
to seek the next cheapest route by the nearest deep-water port 
or the nearest competitive foreign railroad line or the nearest 
large terminal city where such products could be used. Any 
or all of these contingencies would operate to the disadvantage 
of the producer by limiting his competitive markets, would de- 
crease his facilities to profitable competitive markets, and prob- 
ably increase the aggregate of his freight charges and diminish 
the net returns for his products. The reason for such conclu- 
sion must be evident. The aggregate earnings of the railroads 
can not be greatly decreased without either bankruptcy 
greatly impairing their facilities or reducing the wages of their 
employees. So railroads would attempt and in most 
would maintain their earnings by increasing the charges on the 
long haul, instead of reducing the charges on the short haul. 
This would be necessary, because the railroads would inevitably 
lose a considerable portion of their business, as I will show 
later, and this loss must be made up by increasing the charges 
for carrying the remainder. Consequently, the heavy and bulky 
commodities which now are carried for long distances to the 


or 


cases 


best markets for very low rates, could not stand any such 
increase and must necessarily seek the nearest and cheapest 
route under the circumstances to markets, which would be 


either the nearest deep-water port where the charges for car 
riage by vessels to the ultimate place of consumption would be 
less than a long haul by rail, or to the nearest competitive for 
eign railroad line upon which the long-and-short-haul section 
would not apply, or to the nearest large city or terminal mar- 
ket where in some way the products could be utilized. 

It is obvious that any of these methods would be less ad- 
vantageous to the producer and consumer than those existing 
or they would now be utilized. So any change artificially 
caused would produce a worse condition than at present. There 
would be fewer competitive markets for the goods, a smaller 
area of carriage and distribution, and fewer chances for competi 
tion for them. This would apply particularly to heavy and 
cheap food products which are raised in the central and inter 
mountain west and southwest—wood, coal and cheap minerals, 
cement, lime, cheap building material, lumber, forest products, 
and other commodities of that sort. The inevitable result would 
be greater cost to the user at manufacturing centers and de 
creased returns to the producer, and an increase in the cost of 
carriage, with no benefit to anybody, because the net returns to 
all concerned would be diminished by this artificial change as 
to natural business conditions, 
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ZONE SYSTEM SIMILAR. 


This result wou!4 be similar by a zone or blanket system as 
by a distance tariff. The heavy, bulky, and low-valued com- 
modities must have low freight rates to reach distant mar- 
kets—imust have low rates in order that the traffic shall move 
at all—and such rates could not be had under either of such 
plans if the intermediate rates must in all cases be exceeded. 
Of course the general and correct rule is, and should be, 
that, other things being equal, distance would regulate the 
rates. But if other things were not equal, if genuine actual 
competition exists by water, by foreign or domestic railway 
lines, or other competitive markets, as clearly defined by the 
United States Supreme Court, then it must be allowable to make 
an exception as to such cases and the longer haul receive a less 
rate than the intermediate points, just as is the case upon most 
of the modern traffic systems if any of such competitive traffic be 
carried upon the railroads. If a portion of such traffic be not 
carried by the railroads, because not allowed to make com- 
petitive rates therefor, then not only will the railroads lose such 
portion of a now-existing traffic, but the water carriers would 
be given a monopoly of such business, with a corresponding 
diminishing of facilities to the public and the elimination of 
needed and helpful competition. Unless such a plan be adopted, 
as has been the case invariably wherever the zone or distance 
systems of rates have been tried, there will result to our busi- 
ness world the following consequences, which, I take it, no one 
desires to assist in bringing about: 

First. There will be an aggregate and average increase of rail- 
road rates in the United States. 

Second. There will be an elimination of much of the competi- 
tion of railways, transportation facilities, and markets in the 
United States, and I measure my words when I say so; and the 
principle of competition will be almost destroyed under the oper- 
ation of the interstate-commerce law as amended by this section. 

Now, third, there will be a great change in the industrial 
conditions of this country. No man can measure, no man can 
foretell, the consequences. Some business and development will 
be checked. Some will be destroyed. The area of distribution 
will be diminished from existing centers, and this may, in the 
long run, possibly increase the cost of production and impair the 
ability of the United States to compete in the markets of the 
world, and it will certainly prevent the railroads improving, 
developing, or protecting their own territory. 

Fourth. There will be worse discriminations under that pro- 
vision than now exist, by increasing customs and railroad rates 
in some sections and decreasing in others, as I will try to show 
in my limited time, as far as I can, especially in connection with 
the argument of my friend from Ohio [Mr. KenNeEpy]. 

Fifth. It will increase the deep-sea coastwise traffic to some 
extent outside of public regulation and with a limited liability, 
and at the same time will bring within this distance or zone 
system of rates the splendid coastwise system of our Great 
Lakes, of the Atlantic and Gulf and Pacific seaboard, which 
now furnish the cheapest and best coastwise transportation in 
the world. 

Sixth. Instead of helping the smaller communities against 
the larger ones it will work to the contrary, and much help the 
terminal deep-water cities and the large cities with many com- 
petitive systems of railroads, as against the smaller communi- 
ties with only one or two lines of railroad, which will be 
manacled by this section so as to be practically helpless. Noth- 
ing could work more disastrously against the country and 
smaller cities and in favor of the larger cities. 

Seventh, Such a plan will help the foreign as against the 
domestic producers, consumers, and lines of transportation, and 
the foreign as against the domestic markets. 

HKighth. It will largely destroy the great benefit of the na- 
tional system of through routes and rates which have conduced 
to the wonderful advantage of the industries of our country. It 
practically abolishes this great advantage built up by years of 
endeavor by statute as sought by this very measure and by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the most enterprising 
of our carriers. 

STATEMENTS PROVED. 


Now, I realize these conclusions I have stated are mere 
assertions by me, which need to be proven. I will be glad to 
undertake this task. First, as to the general increase of rates 
to be caused by such a section. We start with the premise that 
all earnings of the railways can not or will not be much re- 
duced without bringing bankruptcy on the one hand or the re- 
duction of wages of all employees or a reduction of the facilities 
or ability to serve the public on the other. No one desires to 
have either occur. So the gross earnings of the railways should 
not be much diminished. 
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I have already discussed the necessity for the heavy a 
commodities to take a short haul to a water point or ; 
railroad and avoid the long haul at higher rates than at | 
because it would be too expensive. Much business aij 
would be lost to the railroads in this way, by reason «: 
products seeking the nearest deep-water port, foreign | 
large terminal city as an ultimate market. Since the ; 
profit on the long haul is larger than on the short hau!. , 
profit would be lost in this way. Again, where throug), | 
and rates shall be in part eliminated, much business of {})j- 
will be transferred to other agencies, such as water or { 
lines or some line entirely within a State. This fact wo, 
siderably impair the earnings of the railroads. Then so) 
ness would be destroyed and some development checked. |), 
the area of distribution would be sensibly diminished hy | n. 
creased charge for the long haul. But this might be offre; ;, 
part by some new business arising to replace that f., 
brought from a distance. But altogether from these cays. ; 
would be much loss of business. There would also be a 
development, because the carrier would have no power t, 
the necessary markets at a distance, either in an emerge, 
for development of a business. No longer could it be a) 
make a rate low enough to move the traffic, and yet t 
been the basis of much of our country’s development. 
these things combined would largely diminish the earning 
a railroad, and the only way they could be maintained ; 
to inerease the average freight rates on the traffic whic}, 
remain. The result would be an increase for the long | 
and a considerable increase of the average for the shorter }\q\)), 
in order to keep the carrier in going condition. This is not 
what the proponents of such a provision expect. But it js 
what they will actually get by the operation of this section, |; 
is exactly what nearly every experience of this kind has done 
in our own States and in foreign nations. 

COMPETITION DESTROYED. 

Next, as to the elimination of competition which would be 
caused by this amendment. Where the charges for tli ig 
hauls would be increased, as inevitably they must be, cheap, 
heavy, and bulky products naturally must seek the nearest 
point where such goods can be carried to the market |) 
next shortest and cheapest way; that is, to either the 1 
deep-water port, the nearest foreign railway line, or the near- 
est large city furnishing any reasonable kind of an ulti: 
market. This takes away from such products the opportu: 
they now have of seeking competitive markets at varying 
tances, and will naturally tend to increase the total trans 
tion charges and diminish the net returns to the producer. 

The number of competitive routes for the transport 
of the goods would also be reduced to that of the shortest 
the additional facilities of the other and longer routes w 
be taken away from such communities. The result wo 
to confine the transportation of heavy and cheap product 
the nearest markets and over the shortest line of railway. to 
that extent eliminating the conditions of competition which 
now so greatly benefit both the producers and consumers of 
our country. Practically this result would increase in tlie 
East the cost of the heavy and bulky products of the West, 
required to be shipped for long distances, and would also 11 
crease to some extent the cost in the territory west of tle 
Mississippi River of heavy and bulky merchandise now |)! 
duced and shipped from the East without benefiting anybody 
by so doing. 

DISTRIBUTION DIMINISHED. 

Naturally this will make many. changes in economic 21 
dustrial conditions. The area of distribution of many pro’ 
will be much diminished. So, new manufacturing to sonic =! 
extent may arise in some places where the raw materi: 
be cheaply had or produced. But this can only be on a + 
scale, because the area of distribution must be small. To ° 
tain extent this will reduce the business of eastern matiiac- 
tories, and so increase the average cost of production, ani! 
some extent would injure the manufacturing districts, exec? 
in very large cities on deep water. This would disturb the who 
industrial situation of the country. No one could foresee 15 
ramifications, and this would cause an uneasiness and 1:ck of 
confidence in prospects of future business and development, 
which would work certain injury upon the country. 

NOT HELP SMALL CITIES. 


This great change in industrial conditions would not he'P 
the small interior communities of the country, as is hoped by 
the proponents of this legislation, but would necessary ‘© 
chiefly helpful to the large manufacturing and distri}utns 
terminals which have deep-water communication and conne (!:® 
with foreign railroads and several competing lines of domes''c 
railways. Such cities as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 











qua: 


Norfolk in the East; New Orleans and Galveston on the Gulf; 
Chicago and Buffalo on the Lakes; and San Francisco and 
Seattle on the Pacific would be mainmy helped. The reasons 
are that they would have the advantage by the cheapest water 
transportation and cheaper transportation over foreign railroad 
lines, and in addition would have the competition with each 
other of several lines of domestic railways, which would be 
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nnable to protect their own individual territory from the ag- | 


gressive domination and competition of the large cities, because 
of the operation of this very legislation. 
now purchased, ginned, and compressed in a small interior 
southern city and thence shipped to a northern milling center 
py rail by a through route, would, under the operation of this 
measure, go to New Orleans or Mobile, or Galveston, and thence 
north by water instead of by rail. This would injure interior 
points with few railroad connections, and would not give any 
cheaper but probably higher rates to the mills for consumption. 
Grain from the Central West would go directly to Chicago or 


stead of a through rail haul to the East. 

Wood and ores from the Mountain States would go to the 
nearest water point, such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, or 
Seattle, or by foreign lines to the eastern markets, instead of 
by a through rail route as at present. This would not help the 
producer, the interior points, or the consumers. It would prob- 


For example, cotton | 


ably cost more for the aggregate transportation than at present, | 


penefiting the deep-sea ports and the coastwise steamship lines, 
principally owned and controlled by railroads. Unless such 
steamship lines shall constitute a part of a through route and 
under common control and management, they would not be 
under any regulations or control by the interstate-commerce 
law or by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and their lia- 


| for different distances, to allow a 


bility for loss and damage to shippers would be only to the | 


yalue of the vessel instead of, as now, by the almost unlimited re- 
sponsibility of the railway company. In carriage by vessel 
without direct rail connections and agreements, the shipper must 
insure for himself and be beyond the protection of the inter- 
state-commerce law. 

SECTIONS PROTECTED. 


Now, the railroads in the past have protected their sections 


and people against such competition, by rates and facilities such | 


as will develop their owa territory and move the traffic. 
under a distance or zone system of rates they could not longer 
do this. The higher intermediate rates must be maintained or 
the carrier will be bankrupt, so the long haul would be aban- 
doned as to goods which could be carried by water. Some com- 
munities would be injured beyond redress, because the rates 
would be necessarily so high as to preclude development, and no 
competition would be allowed by this section, and only a sus- 
pension of this provision would enable such communities to 


But | 


exist. Very many instances of this sort would be disclosed upon | 


investigation by the commission or by Congress. The fact that 


rates would be higher to points beyond would not help, because, | 


if too high, the traffic would not move that way at all, 
COVERS THROUGH ROUTES. 

The words “or route” would extend the operations of this 
long-and-short-haul section over the coastwise traffic as at 
present conducted upon the Great Lakes, the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and the Gulf of Mexico whenever any through 


rates would be made or common management or control would | 
This would tremendously increase rates to the central | 
western section of our country tributary to the Great Lakes, | 
and would result in incalculable injury and suffering. It would | 


exist. 


compel on one hand, in order to avoid the hardships of this sec- 
tion, the abandonment of the existing system of through rates, 
common control of lines, through service, and billing of mer- 
chandise which now insures the cheapest and best service in 
the world. 

In a large part these great advantages must be abandoned 
in order to avoid the rigid and arbitrary requirements of this 
section, which would increase beyond endurance the cost of 
carriage of many lines of goods. Of course, it would be argued 
that the commission would suspend the operation of this pro- 
vision as to such traffic. Possibly this might be true, but it is a 
sad commentary upon our legislation and conditions that the 
welfare of a great section of the country and its industries and 
enterprising people must depend upon the whims, orders, and 
disposition of an overworked board of public officials, who can 
not investigate personally the great questions upon which they 
are compelled to pass. 

Such a provision will tend to stir sectional strife instead of 

all sections together. It will enable the large cities 
in a way to surely gather into their folds the resources of the 
smaller communities which now exist and are encouraged by the 
competition now allowed by law between carriers and distances. 





e . .~* | the long-and-short-haul section, and he seemed to indicate 
Duluth or Galveston or New Orleans for a water shipment in- | 
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Gradually the long-distance traffic will drive trafe to tl 
largest cities on deep water and the smaller ones will fall bi 
hind in the industrial race as compared with them. 

SIMILAR CIRCUMSTANCES AND CONDITI ; 

Now, it is supposed that these words stricken out, “ under 
similar circwmstances and conditions,” relate to competition 
alone, competition of railroads with each other and competition 
of water lines and of foreign carriers. The committee should 


realize such is only a part of what those words relate to or ir 
clude. They equally relate to competition with foreign railroad 
and water lines, especially with Canadian and to cor 
petition with lines entirely within the State, which in States 
like New York, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Cali 
fornia, and Washington is a factor which must not be entirely 
overlooked. 

In volume 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
ports Judge Cooley most ably discussed the whole 


lines, 


re 
subject of 
that 
the words “under similar circumstances and conditions” in- 
cluded such subjects as the difference between carload lots and 
less than carload lots. Now, the whole business of this country 
is based upon this circumstance of the difference between car- 
load lots and less than carload lots. It enters into the caleula- 
tion of every shipper, merchant, manufacturer, miner, !umber- 
man, and business men of every description. This section as 
amended would require a hearing and order of the commission, 
difference in rates between 
earload lots and less than carload lots as a circumstance in fix- 
ing rates for such differing distances. 
produce chaos in our business world. 
stands may do that very thing. 

RETURN FREIGHTS 

He also stated these words included the subject of “ return 
freights.” The only reason why we get low freights in the 
West, when there is transported grains to the seaboard and 
merchandise from the seaboard west, the only reason why 
lumber can be had from the Pacific coast and from the South 
Atlantic coast in the interior of this country so cheaply and 
can be used at all on our farms and in our 
because of return freights. 

Lumbermen of Montana, Oregon, and Washington by low 
rates on the product of their mills have been enabled to market 
their lumber in the Middle States. Low rates have been made 
on the output of the mines (copper) to enable their owners to 
compete with the Lake Superior output. 

Lumber from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana 
taken for the first 800 miles at a maximum rate of $7 per ton 
at less than 1 cent per ton per mile—a rate that competes fa- 
vorably with rates made elsewhere in the country under simi 
lar circumstances, and is no burden on the consumer, who uses 
it in construction of his farmhouse, fences, and so forth, which 
is of importance in the development of the country. But to in 
crease the output the roads have made a rate of $9 per ton to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, an average distance of about 
2,000 miles, and to Omaha, Kansas City, and the Southwest of 
$10, for even greater distance, rates of less than one-half cent 
per ton per mile. Not only the producer is enabled to extend 
his market to these distances, but the consumer is enabled to 
obtain this superior product of fir and cedar at low prices. The 
carriers have been able to do this only because they were al 
lowed by the present law and the interpretation put upon it by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to handle as return 
freight merchandise to the Pacific coast and the Orient at rates 
to meet the water competition, without putting their interior 
territory on such a necessarily low basis. Such rates 
maximum or distance rate would not enable the railroads to 
earn sufficient to operate their roads and pay their fixed charges. 
No one in the interior was injured by either return freights or 
low lumber rates, as, if this coast business be eliminated, 
rates to’ the interior would have to be raised to reach the same 
result in the maintenance of the road. 

Grain rates are made from the Montana wheat fields, now for 
the first time attracting great immigration, by the possibility of 
raising grain in competition with North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Manitoba, as low as one-half cent per ton per 
mile, and in some cases less, per ton per mile, and this keeps the 
farmers in our own States instead of driving them to Canada. 
It is true that North Dakota pays as high as three-fourths to 1 
cent per ton per mile, but still gets a higher price for its wheat 
than the Montana farmer can secure. There seems to be danger 


Such a condition would 
Yet it 


this section as 


communities 


is 


is 


as a 


in disturbing this arrangement of forcing Montana, North Ta- 
kota, and Minnesota grain for export to seek foreign railway 
lines, which naturally would prefer to develop their own terri- 
tory in Canada, than to build up competitive territory in the 
United States and keep our people at home. 
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ORE AND COAL. 

Further, iron ore can be transported from the northern lakes 
to the great manufacturing centers in the East and then coal 
can be had in the Central West as cheaply as we do get it, by 
reason of return freights. This is the basis of the low rates 
everywhere in this country, and one reason why the smaller 
interior points can not compete with the large terminals is on 
account of their lack of return freights. And Judge Cooley, in 
his report, states that the elimination of these words strikes 
out the very consideration of return freights and thus takes 
away the very basis of low rates. No one can foretell the con- 
sequences of such an omission. It would require years of litiga- 
tion and turmoil before the courts could finally determine what 
was actually accomplished, and in the end there might be a rule 
which would result In the arbitrary increase of freight rates 
because not allowing a proper and natural basis for their cal- 
culation, 

TERMINAL RATES. 

Now, several of our States have long-and-short-haul clauses, 
and nearly every one of them has considered such, together with 
the question of terminal rates, as a circumstance in finally de- 
termining the rates for different distances. 

Necessarily there must be higher charges for use of the ex- 
pensive terminals than there should be for the long and cheaper 
haul along the line. Everybody recognizes thatthe States, the 
courts, and the commission—and yet this section eliminates all 
such considerations by striking out the words “ similar circum- 
stances and conditions.” 

FAST FREIGHTS. 

It eliminates the difference between fast and slow freights, 
special service, express freight and passenger service, refrigera- 
tion service, and all of that sort which require special conditions 
for proper transportation. Everybody knows there ought to 
be a difference between these and ordinary conditions; yet all 
of such differences are eliminated by striking out these words 
“under similar circumstances and conditions” from the exist- 
ing law. There would probably be included also the differences 
in the liability of carriers for any reason, return hauls at re- 
duced rates for the benefit of the farmer and country mer- 
chants, and possibly might make some difference as to excur- 
sion and commutation rates. These show some of the difficul- 
ties of legislating on this most important question at a jump. 
As I said, this was not considered by the committee at all. It 
was not considered by the shipping interests at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Minnesota may continue for ten min- 
utes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Now, I stated to the commit- 
tee—and I am not trying to make a consecutive address, but a 
sort of a catch-as-catch-can procedure—that it would increase 
freight rates. Let me try to show you why it will increase 
freight rates. Remember that the long haul, in a great many 
cases, costs absolutely less than the short haul. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. For the reason, in the first 
place, the long haul is generally of a whole train load, and the 
short haul is generally a partial train load, and with many-cars 
loaded only to or less than the minimum, while in the long 
haul a very large proportion or all of the cars are loaded to 
the maximum. Sothecost per ton per train-mile would average 
considerably less for the long haul, under such circumstances, 
than it would for the short haul. 

The long haul is generally with cars filled to the maximum, 
while the short haul is with cars only partially filled, with 
terminal expenses equal or greater than the long haul by reason 
of the mixed character of the train and load, with switching in 
and switching out of the local stations, requiring much time, 
while in other cases the cars run straight through, with no 
stops. Again, in the short haul there is seldom a back load, 
and with the long haul there is usually some kind of a back 
load. This last fact makes a vast difference in the net cost. 
If the traffic one way must bear the expense of handling the 
ear both ways, it necessarily costs more than when a load one 
way bears only half the total expense, leaving the return load 
to bear its share of all the expense of train operation. So that 
all the authorities—the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
text-writers, everybody—admits that as a general proposition— 
perhaps not as broad as that, but it is an even proposition—that 
in a very great proportion of cases the long haul costs, in many 
cases absolutely, and relatively always, less than the short haul. 

Mr. MADDEN. You mean in hauling a whole train? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Between the terminals, 
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Mr. MADDEN. What becomes of the car that may be ship), 
to you or somebody else that is put in a whole train? “i 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. These go to destination 
short haul. 

Mr. BUTLER. The result will be to increase the Jo). 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The result of this w 
give an advantage to the long haul and to decrease the 
per ton-mile of such a long haul. 

Mr. BUTLER. The result of the paragraph in the )j 
to increase the cost of the long haul? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Oh, yes; it cuts off 
portion, and a profitable portion, of the long haul, and w 
sarily increase its expense considerably.” Now, relati 
long haul costs less to the railroad and relatively 
greater profit than the short haul. You eliminate that 
and, worse than that, considerable of such profitable bi. 
and the balance of the traffic must make it up, and that 
means an increase of the rates upon the remainder. 

Now, another thing. If there be a straight long-and 
haul clause, such as suggested by the gentleman from ‘1\ 
will drive the traffic inevitably to the next cheapest 
which would be to the nearest deep-water port or the ; 
foreign port or to the nearest large city. This is the in 
consequence where the freight can get the next cheapest | 
sible transportation, which it can in deep-water vesse|s 
in the open sea. This sort of traffic will necessarily inc 
volume at the expense of the railroad, and the amount « 
on foreign lines will increase in volume at the expense of 
mestic lines, and this reduction of business means an i) 
of rates on the remainder on our domestic lines. It is 
mon error that all water transportation costs less th 
transportation. That is true as to deep-water transport:ti 
It is not so true as to shallow-water transportation. 

So.it very often happens that the traffic carried on rivers 
not less, but more than on the railroad alongside of the | 
and if you drive the traffic upon the river it will cost more 
the shipper, with not as good facilities, and this added cost 
comes either out of the producer or consumer or both. ‘To 1 
extent that it furnishes a little additional business 
rivers it will benefit the public, but to the extent that 
cost more for service not better, but possibly inferior, 
injure the shipper, producer, and consumer. 

INCREASE SHOULD BE NATURAL. 

So, on the average, this amended section will incre: 
freight rates. Now, friends, it seems to be conceded that fr 
rates must be increased to some extent to pay the high 
proper wages which our people demand shall be paid to the 
railroad men of this country, and for furnishing safe aiid suit- 
able facilities for transportation, and extending the trans). 
tion facilities of the country. But I am in favor of incr 
these freight rates directly after proper investigation |) , 
commission, instead of by indirection under this section. if we 
must increase freight rates, let us go at it with inte! 
and after careful investigation, and know what we are doing, 
instead of destroying some business, limiting other business, 
driving some to Canada and other to the irresponsible cirricrs 
by water, and thus diminish the traffic which must afiv 
bear the expense of maintaining the whole railway systei 

If rates shall not be increased and the income of the r 
diminishes, it will necessarily decrease the wages of t!: 
road employees of this country. Everyone who votes fr | 
section, and if the results be as they would certainly see: | 
votes possibly to decrease the wages of practically ever: 
road man in this country, and I am not willing to suj)}\ 
proposition of that kind. I am unwilling to take such «|: 
to cut down the wages, to injure business, and imperil t! 
fare of all classes of our people by such a jump in the d:) 
this section requires. 

CAUSE DISCRIMINATIONS., 

I stated that the pending amendment would cause wo! 
crimination between commodities, sections, and places tli: 
exist. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kennepy] a fe 
ago made a very able speech with reference to the disci 
tions between import, export, and domestic rates. No one} 
question the existence of the outrageous conditions whic! 
to be corrected. Many of them have been corrected, gene: 
ditions have been greatly improved, and greater improy«ii: 
yet can come from the enforcement of the law as it now is. Tlie 
trouble with the gentleman was that he discussed the wills 
section. The part of the law that he refers to, the sections «ol 
strued as affecting import rates, are 2 and 3 of the ori 
interstate-commerce act. The section we have under consi dera- 
tion is section 4 of that act, and it has nothing whatever \0 (¢ 
with the question of import and export freight rates, es elt 
that he would apply the long-and-short-haul clause to the 1: 
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port and export situation in addition to the rules which now | 


apply as to discriminations; so that, if it were bad before, it 
would be doubly bad with the addition of this restriction, be- 
cause the railroads would not be free to care for their own terri- 
tory, would not be free to meet competition, but must place their 
rates in such a way as not to sacrifice their own revenues, in- 
stead of continuing their primary motive of seeking to develop 
their own territory. 

This can readily be illustrated in this way: If a cargo of 
crockery be imported from Germany, destined to Chicago—and 
that is just what the gentleman had in mind—if it be carried 
over the Pennsylvania lines, passing through his community of 
East Liverpool, Ohio; if the amendment “6b” be adopted, it 
would be subject to the long-and-short-haul clause, although 
there could yet be a difference between import and domestic 
freight rates over the Pennsylvania lines in this country. That 
difference would not be affected at all by this act. So the rate 
through from Germany might be less to Chicago than from East 
Liverpool, Ohio, to Chicago, even after this amendment be adopted. 
This section would not change such a situation. There would 
be this difference only, caused by this section “6b,” that an 
importation of crockery from Germany to a point on the Penn- 
sylvania lines east of Chicago could not have a rate greater 
than the import rate to Chicago. That would be the sole effect 
of this section on import rates, and this certainly would not help 
the Ohio situation at all, But the effect of such an amendment 
might be by compelling such low rates to intermediate points 
that the Pennsylvania lines might conclude, if it had much 
import business between the coast and Chicago, that it would 
not pay to do its import business in that way, and so stop all 
import rates. But that would not help East Liverpool or Tren- 
ton at all, 

NULLIFY TARIFFS. 

The Baltimore and Ohio has no large manufacturing or dis- 
tributing cities on its lines between Baltimore and Chicago, 
and so would have no local import business to be affected by a 
yery low import rate. So the Baltimore and Ohio gould well 
afford to make a low import rate to Chicago and secure a large 
yolume of the import business to that point. The result would 
be that the people living tributary to the Baltimore and Ohio 
would get very low rates on imports, practically nullifying the 
tariff duties in such places, and the imports from Germany 
would yet be laid down in Chicago and the West at equally as 
low rates as now, thus continuing to discriminate against the 
American products. 

But this long-and-short-haul provision would prevent the 
Pennsylvania lines protecting their own territory and their owa 
people, because it would prescribe too rigid a system and com- 
pel too low rates and too great a sacrifice of local income for 
the company to do so. The result would be a serious discrim- 
ination of the export and import rates and customs duties in 
favor of those living along such lines as the Baltimore and Ohio 
and in Chicago, as against those living along such lines as the 
Pennsylvania, with its large number of producing and consum- 
ing communities. Any such discriminations now would be reme- 
died by the commission. But they would be doubled and legal- 
ized under this proposed section. 

EXPORT RATES. 

It would be even worse as to export rates. Some com- 
munities, producing mainly for export, would be forced out of 
such business because the rates from intermediate points would 
require too high a rate from such farthest point. Interior 
cities would be greatly injured in their export business by such 
a clause. Yet some might be helped where they could have 
the advantage of a railroad line with few and small interme- 
diate points, where low rates would not amount to anything or 
affect any considerable volume of business. Such discrimina- 
tions would be disastrous and productive of intense controver- 
sies in the future. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the Baltimore and Ohio was not controlled 
by the Pennsylvania road. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I am showing the difference 
which would yet exist under the pending provision as to dis- 
crimination. I am using these lines only as an illustration. 
If it be not the Baltimore and Ohio, it would be some other line. 
The discriminations would exist in manifold forms all over the 
country, invariably in favor of the larger cities with many lines, 
like Chieago and St. Louis, and against the smaller intermediate 
cities with only one line of road. The difficulty would be this: 
The gentlemaa’s proposition would require us to add prac- 
tically from 50 to 100 per cent to the existing customs tariff law 
a8 to some imports to some ports, and to some sections of the 
country, but not to others by means of increased freight rates. 
The customs tariff would be maintained for communities along 
the Pennsylvania lines, because the many intermediate and con- 
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suming points would prevent too great a reduction of local 
railroad rates, 

But it would not be so along the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio. I am again using these roads for illustration. The 
import rates could be so low as to practically nullify the customs 
tariffs for some imports along such lines, with few and small 
intermediate points of production and consumption. So there 
would practically be discrimination of customs as well as of 
transportation tariffs. The result would be that we would 
increase the railroad tariffs, as a rule, for the goods which our 


| people use, and we would increase the customs tariffs along the 


lines like the Pennsylvania by requiring higher railroad rates. 
We would decrease the railroad tariffs and in that indirect way 
decrease the customs tariffs along lines like the Baltimore and 
Ohio and in the largest interior cities, making a Worse condi- 
tion and a worse discrimination than before, and clearly allowed 
under this very section by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Import Rate cases. This is only an illustration of the 
increase of evils, the increase of discriminations which would 
be made under the operation of this amendment. 
WATER COMPETITION, 

Now, one suggestion more, and I do not wish to take too 
much time. The gentleman from Texas informed us that water 
competition cuts no figure, but I am afraid he has not examined 
the facts in this matter. Why, I will give only one illustra- 
tion, but many more might be given. You know that on the 
Pacific coast they pack a large amount of salmon, which we 
use all over this country. Last year of the 1909 pack of salmon 
which came to Chicago, Duluth, and points in the Mississippi 
Valley below St. Paul and Minneapolis, more than half of it 
came around by water, up by way of New York to Chicago and 
the Mississippi Valley. That is true of practically everything 
which can be carried by water now. The Hawaiian-American 
Steamship Company is building a number of large and fast 
ships for the trade between the Pacific ports and New York 
by the way of Tehuantepec route, and that company now does a 
very large and flourishing business and will increase it greatly. 
We want that competition, and we want such business and 
facilities increased, but it certainly would not be wise to give 
that or any other company a monopoly of the transcontinental 
business. The steamships would do as everybody else would 
do who is not subject to public regulation; they would monopo- 
lize the business, furnish their own kind of facilities in their own 
way, and charge just enough to take sufficient business away 
from the railroad companies, and that would mean a general 
increase of rates from the East to all Pacific coast points. 

Sut this would not help such interior points as Spokane, 
Boise, Salt Lake, and other mountain points. The steamship 
lines are independent and not subject to interstate-commerce 
regulation or interstate-commerce law, and at any time, with- 
out notice, the steamship lines could give a rate from the 
East with local rates from Pacific ports to the interior points, 
which would swamp or eliminate the business of the mountain 
cities. Their business could be diverted to the coast by means 
of the steamship rates, and their only means of defense, their 
only protection—the railroads, with their eastern connections 
would be helpless to protect them, on account of the restriction 
of this long-and-short-haul clause. They have relied on the 
supposed fact that traffic agreements between domestic and for- 
eign railroads would prevent interference into this contest of the 
foreign lines. The Sherman antitrust law would nullify any 
such agreements, and the first to invoke such action would be 
the interior cities, so as to secure the protection of the foreign 
lines. The general result would seem to be that their rates, 
as a rule, would be higher, they would be subject to worse dis 
criminations, and they would be liable to have their best busi 
ness diverted without notice or preparation to the ports by 
means of steamship rates uncontrolled by any public authority, 
This condition would prevent any extensive investment and de- 
velopment, in any business in any territory, which could be sub- 
ject to any such adverse conditions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 


Mr. Chairman, let me show 
you. You can not eliminate the ocean. Those oceans are going 
to be on the map whether Congress wants them to be there 


or not. Freights can be carried more cheaply on the ocean 
than they can on land, where you have deep-water facilities, 
with deep rivers and harbors and proper terminal facilities for 
handling the traffic. When the Panama Canal shall be finished, 
as it will be, there will be a tremendous pressure jo make it 
free of tolls. Mr. Bryan has already advocated it. Admiral 
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Evans has advocated it. Others have advocated it, and it is 
very likely that such a provision may pass and become a 
law that the Panama Canal shall be free of tolls. What does 
that mean? It means that water transportation in transcon- 
tinental freight will be very much less than rail transportation 
can possibly be, and freights adapted for water transportation 
from as far west as the Mississippi River destined for the 
Pacific coast will be carried around through the Panama Canal 
or by the Tehuantepec route, and railroad rates between the 
’acific coast and the Mississippi Valley will not cut the slightest 
figure. How will Spokane and those mountain cities fare in 
such a contingency? They will be at the mercy of the water car- 
riers. If the water carrier wants Seattle or San Francisco or 
Los Angeles to increase her trade, all it has to do is to drop 
the rates a little bit, and Spokane and Salt Lake City would be 
helpless, because that water carrier can drop rates just enough 
to take the business away from Spokane and give it to Seattle, 
away from Salt Lake and give it to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Now, remember that the water carriers are not under the 
interstate-commerce act; there are no public regulations at all 
as to their freight charges and practices. They are not obliged 
to file or follow any schedule; they are not subject to the un- 
limited liability of railroads; they have only the liability of 
the value of the vessel. The result would be that the carrier 
without liablity, without restriction of law, can do anything it 
pleases at any time it pleases, can have these mountain cities 
completely under control. The only interests which could help 
them would be the railroads running into these cities, and these 
railroads would be tied hard and fast by the provisions of this 
law, so they could not transport heavy, bulky freight for any 
considerable distance. These cities and regions place them- 
selves most completely under the domination of water carriers 
and the larger port cities by the operations of this section. 
There might be carriage north by foreign lines, by way of the 
Canadian Pacific, and this would be the only practicable method 
of relief. If we compel water carriage of such business, then 
rates by rail from the Mississippi to the mountains must be 
increased and the rates from the mountains to the coast must 


be increased. Such a course would injure the lumber business 
more than any one thing that could be done on the Pacific 


coast. It would injure the grain grower more than anything 
that could be done. 


BACK HAUL. 


The only reason that grains and wool are carried so cheaply 
from Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Iowa to the East is because there is a back haul for the cars other- 
wise moving empty. The only reason there is such a low lumber 
rate, the lowest of its kind in the world, from the Pacific States 
east to the great consuming markets is because there are back 
freights of exports to the Orient and merchandise for the 
Pacific slope. Increase the rates by the operation of this 
clause and drive a considerable portion of this traffie to the 
sea and take it away from the railroads, and you increase the 
proportion of empty cars which must return to the Pacific to 
be loaded back with lumber. The lumber load will thus be 
compelled to pay for the hauling of the car both ways instead of 
one way as at present. 

This would necessarily increase the freight rates, and this 
increase diminishes the markets in turn. And as markets and 
back freights and back hauls diminish, that proportionally 
decreases the demand and use of coast lumber in the East. 
The farmers would pay more for their lumber than now, the 
lumberman get less for his product than now, just because 
artificial and expensive traffic conditions are created by this bill. 
It would be the same with grain and wool. The Montana wool 
would be more likely to move east by the way of Canadian roads, 
and this loss of traffic in turn would compel an increase of 
rates by our domestic lines. The whole course of business 
would be changed, and the people would get the worst of it 
whichever way it may be considered. 

Now, gentlemen, that is what is staring us in the face. Is 
it not worth while to investigate this great subject before we 
go any further and ascertain the facts, ascertain the views of 
the shipper; is it not best to ascertain the views of the business 
associations; is it not best to ascertain the views of the car- 
riers and find out how section 2 will operate, and find out how 
section 8 will operate, and find out how section 4 will operate, 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I mean to say that we di 

Mr. MANN. Well, we will have that corrected at the ;, 
time. : 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Sections 2 and 3 were ; 
vestigated the slightest. As to section 4, we did ha 
opinion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, from } 
Knapp. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yi 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. If I understood the gentleman correc 
stated that it would increase the rates in the Wester: 
The gentleman knows that the rates on lumber are the sa 
Montana as in the western part of North Dakota ani 
States much farther east. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; I have discussed ; 


quite fully, because you do not have any back haul. 
eliminate the back haul and you increase the rate of | 


not 


hd ti 


coming East. I want the gentlemen in the grain States ; 


realize the situation. There is hardly an important point 


the grain-growing States where they do not have two or | 
‘ailroads, and on these lines are elevators, coal yards, and |v: 


yards that compete. If this provision goes into law and ; ~ 
long haul is eliminated, competition is almost forbidden by 


law. The result would be that you would have a mono). 


buying and selling in all of the grain-growing States y = 


you now have competition. In the country of the gent|e, 


s 


from North Daketa there is hardly an important point y 


they do not have lines of the Hill system, of the Northwes mg 


or the Milwaukee and St. Paul system, and the Canadian Pp 


or some other system. Eliminate two of these lines and where 


would the people be? Eliminate the competitive buyers w) 


we want competition and where will you be? You would | 
remaining only the lines of elevators, of lumber yards, and 


a 


1 


yards on the lines with the shortest mileage. The other ei. 


petitors would be put out of business by this section. 


years ago the people were nearly frozen because they could act 
get coal. The dealers only order in the fall and did not ¢ 


enough supplies before winter set in; and if dependence 


be had on one line alone in many communities, facilities « 


not be furnished to supply fuel for the people. 
[The time of Mr. Stevens of Minnesota having agai 
pired, his time was extended three minutes more. ] 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. It required all the facil 


of these three lines of railroad to get the coal for the )« 


Forbid two of them, because of longer hauls, and how are \ 


going to get grain out and going to get coal in? Com; 


nh ex- 


will be destroyed in buying of grain, in the sale of lumber, f 


coal, and our people may freeze to death under the opera‘ 
an amendment of this kind. And where a special investig: 
and order must be made in each case, relief could not be s| 


ily had from the Interstate Commerce Commission under | 


section. 
Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, I will yield to the gentle 


from Texas. 


Mr. HARDY. I understood the gentleman to anticipate an 
be fearful that if we adopt this provision, as suggested by my- 


self, the result will be to raise the long-distance rates inst 


of lowering intermediate rates. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; the long-distance rates 


would be increased, so much traffic would be eliminated, 
the intermediate rates necessarily would be increased. 


Mr. HARDY. And does the gentleman think that the Infer- 


state Commerce Commission would sit idly by and see 


done instead of administering the law and giving just rates 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is where the gent! 
falls down. The aggregate rates for the whole system \ 
not be increased, but probably diminished. The In‘ 
Commerce Commission might not have the power to cut ( 
the aggregate earnings of the road if such resulted in co 
tion of its property. The railroad would be entitled to 


prevent confiscation of its property, and neither you »! 


ean prevent it. That is a constitutional guaranty which |! 


of us can take away. 

Mr. HARDY. But if you raise the long-haul rates 1! 
not lower any intermediate rates, does not that raise the 
gate rate? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. A large part of the |” 


if this provision be adopted? Let us find out about these | business would be wiped out of existence, because the | 


things before we tie hard and fast the transportation interests 
of this country. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does my colleague mean to say that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce made no inves- 
tigation of this subject? 


could not be had and could not stand such rates. 

Mr. HARDY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; it will not. T! 
been tried before, and in every single case, nearly, tlie « 
men’s facts and deductions have been found wanting. 


traffic will be wiped out of existence, and the aggresite " 


ings must be nearly or quite maintained. And neither you \ 


nN 
lie 


r 








I, nor any law of this House or any acts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, can reduce to any great extent the aggregate 
earnings of those carriers, if such action will cause confiscation 
of the property of the railroad. 

Mr. HARDY. All over Europe they do have water-hauling 
= STEVENS of Minnesota. If the gentleman will go to 
Germany he will find that eastern Germany ships their wheat 
up to Scandinavia and the west of Germany imports wheat from 
Argentina and the United States. The rates are too high for 
western Germany to buy their own wheat from eastern Ger- 
many. It costs them more for wheat in Germany on account 
of their distance tariff than all the benefit of the water trans- 
portation on the carriage of grain. 

Mr. HARDY. Why is it, then, that in France every little 
canal is loaded down with freight-carrying business, while in 
America that is not true? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I saw those canals in France 
myself. The rates on those canals in France are from 10 to 15 
per cent higher than the average railroad rates in the gentle- 
man’s section of the country. The rates on canals in Germany 
are higher than the average railroad rates in the United States 
this very minute. 

Mr. Y. You heard the minister from France, Mr. 
Jusserand, make the statement that those canals carried freight 
at cheaper rates all over France than our roads? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I take the statistics of the 
French Government itself. We have the reports of those very 
canals at the headquarters of the National Waterways Commis- 
sion, and what J have said I know is true, and the only reason 
the canals are not entirely put out of business by the railroads 
is because the French Government will not allow any railroad 
rate to be any lower than 20 per cent above the corresponding 
water rates. This results in much increasing the aggregate 
and average of all rates for transportation in France. So they 
are considerably above what similar rates would be in this 
country. [Loud applause.] 

LIMITING THROUGH RATE TO SUM OF THE LOCALS. 


The amendment, which prohibits any common farrier “to 
charge any greater compensation as a through route than the 
aggregate of the local rates,” is not needed in order to em- 
power the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal adequately 
with such situations. Already that commission has ample 
power to correct any through rate which is in excess of the 
aggregate of the local rates, and on that account is unjust and 
unreasonable, 

The design, or at least the most important effect, of the pro- 
posed amendment is to give state commissions the power to 
control interstate rates. For example, the Oklahoma commis- | 
sion has ordered the establishment of a station on the Santa Fe 
within a few feet of the state line between Oklahoma and 
Texas, and the Texas commission has ordered the establish- 
ment of a station at the state line between Texas and New 
Mexico. By such expedients, the state commissions can pre- 
scribe very low rates from the boundary on one side of the 
State to the boundary on the other side of the State, and if the 
interstate-commerce act is then to step in with the inflexible re- 
quirement that the through rate must never exceed the aggre- | 
gate of the local rates, it follows that interstate rates may 
always be controlled by state commissions, 

This is not only exceedingly unfair, but from the standpoint 
of the public interest is inexpedient in the highest degree. 
Probably 75 per cent or 80 per cent of ali the railroad traffic in 
this country is interstate traffic. Railroad transportation has 
become practically a national affair. On that theory Congress 
has established far-reaching regulations of railroads. The more 
extensive such regulation becomes, the greater the moral and 
the practical responsibility of the Federal Government to pro- 
tect the railroad situation as a whole. A state commission, 
dealing with only a small fraction of the traffic in the State, 
having no legal concern with any traffic beyond the State, has 
no substantial responsibility for the railroad situation as a 
whole, and has no adequate means for discharging such a re- 
sponsibility. The Federal Government is the only Government 
which can, and it is the Government which must, protect the 
business situation as a whole. | 





Fair, rational, and comprehensive governmental control can 
never be realized, except through the agencies of the Federal 
Government. Any impairment of those agencies through in- 
creasing the powers of the States to interfere with the interstate 
earning power of railroads will tend to retard the raising of the 
additional capital necessary for the development of interstate 
transportation facilities. 

Moreover, this plan of turning interstate rates over to the | 
combined control of two or more state commissions means that 
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the relative interstate rates of competing localities, will be sub- 
jected in an increasing degree to the control of state commis 


sions. For example, this amendment would increase the power 
of the Missouri commission to bring about interstate rates 
which would give St. Louis an advantage in the West at the 


expense of Chicago, and would increase the power of the Geor- 
gia commission to bring about interstate rates which would give 
Atlanta an advantage at the expense of Montgomery, Ala. Any 
such opportunity to state commissions will tend to lead to repris 
als and counter reprisals, all of which will reduce the revenues 
of the railroad companies and impair their ability to perform 
their interstate services; and further, will tend to develop con 
troversies which the state commissions can not settle, and with 
respect to which the powers of the Interstate Commission, rep- 
resenting the whole country, ought not to be impaired. 
RECENT ILLUSTRATION, 

Observers of freight-rate regulation have anticipated that 
sooner or later a conflict of authority would arise between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and one or more of the state 
railroad commissions concerning the fixing of rates. 

Such a conflict has developed in a case that recently was 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was 
that of E. E. Saunders & Co., of Pensacola, Fla., against the 
Southern Express Company. The complainants are fish dealers 
and shippers at Pensacola. They operate largely in Alabama, 
shipping fish from Pensacola to points in that State by express, 

Recently the railroad commission of Alabama fixed an express 
rate on fish from Mobile, Ala., to other intrastate points that 
was far below the express rate from Pensacola to the same 
points of destination. This rate the express company was forced 
to put in effect, although it protested. Mobile fish shippers, by 
reason of this rate, received an advantage over the fish shippers 
of Pensacola to points within Alabama, although in many in- 
stances the distance from Pensacola to destination 
than from Mobile. 

The Southern Express Company refused to make the same 
rates from Pensacola to points in Alabama as it was required to 
make from Mobile, its refusal resulting in the complaint. 

The commission's opinion, handed down recently, is of coun 
try-wide application, as it opens the question whether the 
national or the state regulating authority is to be paramount in 
the fixing of freight rates. 


less 


wis 


DECLARES ALABAMA RATE UNFAIR. 

The commission states its position in these terms: 

Upon general principles of comity, the action of a state commission in 
fixing rates on state traffic must be treated with all due re but 
this commission has never felt itself bound to accept a state-made rate 
as a necessary measure of an interstate rate. Without criticising the 
state commission rates from Mobile, this commission finds itself unable 
to accept the Alabama rates as a fair and reasonable basis for fixing 
the defendant's rates to the same points from Pensacola. 

The carriage of traffic by a common carrier for one community or one 
set of shippers at less than it carries the same traffic for a like distance, 
and under substantially similar transportation conditions, for another 
community or another set of shippers, is not only in contravention of 
fundamental right and justice, but is essentially iniquitous. 

NEW LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

But when a carrier, as in this case, serves two communities similarly 
situated, by hauling the same traffic under similar conditions from a 
point of origin to destinations in the same State, and also to the same 
destinations from an interstate point of origin, it is not altogether clear 
that existing legislation affords redress against a discrimination, as be- 
tween the two points, when resulting from an order by the state commis- 
sion. But unless some such power is lodged somewhere under appro- 
priate legislation, it is evident state-made rates, if established in pur 
suance of a narrow or selfish local policy, may not only hinder and 
harm and burden interstate traffic and interstate interests, but may, if 
adjusted with that end in view, take from a point in another State a 
business that naturally belongs to that point, or in which it is entitled 
at least to participate, on the basis of equal rates and equal opportunity. 

PUTS IT UP TO CONGRESS 

On principle it is clear that a carrier operating through two or more 
States is but one vehicle of commerce, and all traffic moved by it, 
whether state or interstate, ought, when the general transportation con- 
ditions are the same, to bear its just proportion of the cost of opera 
tion, and ought to yield no more and no less than its just proportion of 
the revenues of the carrier. 

It may be, but on that point we express no opinion, that the Con- 
gress may constitutionally protect interstate commerce, as well as the 
carriers that are engaged in interstate transportation, by requiring that 
any state traffic moved by such a carrier shall bear its just proportion 
of the cost of operation and yield its proper proportion of profit to the 
carrier. 


‘spect, 


SERIOUS OBJECTION. 


In my judgment the most serious objection to this amendment 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign <ommerce to the 
existing law, and, indeed, to all of this class of amendments 
requiring the affirmative action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizing the carrier to make any change in 
existing traffic conditions, is that all such are entirely imprac- 
ticable in their operation, and would overwhelm the commission 
with the arduous tasks and tend to break down a wise, pru- 
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dent, and necessary administration of the whole body of inter- 
state-commerce law. The provisos in section 6b are: 

_ Provided further, That upon application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission such common carrier may in special cases, after investi- 
gation, be authorized by the commission to charge less for a longer 


than for a shorter distance for the transportation of passengers or 
property, and the commission may from 


the operation of this section: Provided further, That no rates or 
charges lawfully existing at the time of the passage of this amendatory 
act shall be required to be changed by reason of the provisions of this 
section prior to the expiration of six months after the passage of this 
act, nor in any case when application shall have been filed before the 
commission in accordance with the provisions of this section, until a 
determination of such application by the commission. 

The effect of these provisos will be not to require change in 
existing conditions until after six months after the passage of 
this act, and if application for relief from the provisions of this 
section shall be filed under the first proviso, then the rate 
so affected need not be changed to conform to this section until 
the determination of such application by the commission. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECT. 


The application of this section will be postponed indefinitely 
in some cases, but practically after the passage of this bill, 
whenever a carrier shall file a new schedule of rates in any 
way changing existing rates, such rates must conform to this 
section unless the carrier shall make an application under the 
first proviso for relief from the provisions of this section. It 
is well known that a multitude of changes are necessary and 
inevitable. 

The task which would thus be imposed upon the commission 
in affirmatively authorizing all legitimate adjustments which 
involve less charges for the longer hauls would be stupendous 
beyond the power of description. When it was urged upon 
the commission at the outset that the long-and-short haul 
section was an ironclad provision, such as the House committee 
now recommends should be adopted, the opinion delivered by 
Judge Cooley in the case (1 I. C. C. Rep., 279) stated: 


Moreover, an adjudication upon a petition for relief would, in many 
cases, be far from concluding the labors of the commission in respect 
to the equities involved, for questions of rates assume new forms and 
may require to be met different from day to day; and in those sections 
of the country in which the reasons, or supposed reasons, for excep- 
tional rates are most prevalent, the commission would, in effect, be re- 
quired to act as rate makers for all the roads and compelled to adjust 


the tariffs so as to meet the exigencies of business, while at the same 
time endeavoring to protect relative rights and equities of rival car- 
riers and rival localities. This, in any considerable State, would be an 
enormous task. In a country so large as ours and with so vast a mile- 
age of roads it would be superhuman. A construction of the statute 
which should require its performance would render the due administra- 
tion of the law altogether impracticable, and that fact tends strongly 
to show that such a construction could not have been intended (p. 280). 

if the task referred to by Judge Cooley would have been 
“ snperhuman ” in 1887, when the total railroad mileage in this 
country was less than 150,000 miles, the task would be even 
greater now, when the mileage is considerably over 230,000 
miles. If the commission was not fitted to deal with such a 
task when charged with comparatively few duties, as was the 
case in 1887, it is even less fitted to deal with that task at 
present, when the duties it had in 1887 have been multiplied, 
and when the measures now pending promise to add still other 
burdens of vast importance and difficulty to the ones already 


imposed upon the commission. 
EFFICIENCY NECESSARY. 


In this connection it is well to remember that an essential 
element of successful government regulation of the railroads 
is efliciency of regulation. It must be remembered that some- 
where there is a limit to the mental and physical capacity of 
human beings. Already it is a question for serious considera- 
tion whether the enormous labors expected of the commission 
under the present law are not more than can properly be ex- 
pected of any seven human beings in the world. If we add to 
those duties those additional contemplated by the measures now 
pending, including the tremendous tasks involved in the super- 
vision of railread capitalization, the suspension of any rate 
which may be filed, numbering nearly 200,000 per annum, the 
control of routing and distributing cars, prescribing through 
routes and rates as may be necessary, making regulations con- 
cerning all practices of carriers outside of and in addition to 
practices affecting rates, and initiating complaints as to all of 
these matters, the control of telegraphs and telephones and many 
other minor powers conferred by the pending bill, efficiency and 
eare in the work of the commission can not be expected, but a 
practical breakdown of its operations, almost resulting in a 
failure in the administration of the law. 

In view of this very serious condition which confronts us, 
is it wise to impose upon the commission the absolutely un- 
necessary superhuman task of prescribing affirmatively all of 
the long-and-short-haul rate adjustments in the United States’ 
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The conditions which would ensue can be realized | 
facts presented by the annual reports of the Inters; 
| merce Commission : 

TARIFF PUBLICATIONS FILED WITH THE INTERSTATE COMM 


/ / time to time prescribe the | 
extent to which such designated common carriers may be relieved from | 


So that the separate tariffs would average more than 
per annum, or nearly 700 for each working day of the vc. 
is safe to assume that nearly half of these filings in «. 
| would come under the prohibition and restrictions of +);. 
tion, and in order to be valid must first be investigstoy 
passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission. <,, 
nearly 300 new schedules each working day must be inye: 
and passed upon by the commission, or about 40 for e 
missioner every day, or about 5 cases for each working 
the day. 

It will be seen that the new work would oceupy th, 
time of all members of the commission if each me) 
nothing else, and the cases would be difficult, intric: 
lengthy, and could not receive the consideration which t¢}, 
important ones would deserve. This does not make an. ioeig 
ance for any consideration of cases under existing ratos ; 
which application would be filed for relief under the so», 
proviso. 

There are nearly 3,000,000 rates in effect at the present 
though the number is being annually reduced, according ;, 
last report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is ») 
able that in some way or other nearly half of the existing patos 
would be affected by section 6b, and applications would be \oq 
for relief as to them. 

The commission, under the provision of the last clause of the 
first proviso, would be obliged to make some general orders or 
regulations relieving carriers from the prohibitions of +) 
section, as to the circumstances and conditions other than ¢! 
caused by competition, such as difference between 
and less than carload lots, fast and slow freights, specia| 
nal and other service, back haul, and to some extent in) 
export rates and conditions. Such orders would be al: 
necessary for the conduct of the daily business of the 
and would require thorough investigation and careful cons 
ation before such important orders and regulations be iss 

NECESSARY RESULTS. 


From this situation it is obvious that if such a power | 
ferred upon the commission one of three results would f 

First. The commission might invariably decline all ap) 
tions for suspension, thus producing an inflexble rate struct 
in all parts of the country, so as to prevent any rate for a lone 
haul being less than a rate for a shorter haul. This course 
not desired by anybody who has studied the problem, would 
destructive to channels of commerce of the very hiches' 
portance, and would be disastrous to business interests. 

Second. If the commission exercises its power in a strictly 
fearless and impartial way, permitting the less rate for the 
longer haul whenever necessitated by controlling competition, 
and permitting the charge for the shorter haul to be as high as 
would be just and reasonable, the commission would reach 
after years of labor, substantially the same situation as ex 
to-day. If to-day any case exists where the long-haul rate 
less than is necessitated by controlling competition or is s 
as to entail a loss by the carriers, or where the short-ha 
is more than a just and reasonable rate, the commission has the 
amplest power to correct that situation. In other words. : 
fearless and impartial exercise of the discretion would, «f 
producing infinite uncertainty on the part of localities 1) 
riers, and after involving the commission in a stupendous task 
bring us back to where we are to-day. 

Third. If the commission did not proceed in one of ft!) 
ways above suggested, the result would be that existin< 
nels of commerce would be destroyed, existing revenues of r''- 
road companies would be wiped out, and a continuing stale“ 
uncertainty would be produced because of the failure of ‘he 
commission to adopt a uniform and impartial system ©! 
ministering the law. ‘The only two uniform and in 
systems of administering the law would be as above | 
out, either (a) to deny all applications for suspension ©! 
law, or (b) to grant all applications where the short-h:) 
were just and reasonable and where the long-haul! rates | 
no lower than compelled by competitive conditions. |! 
commission did not adopt either of these methods, it wou: 
to adopt a method not characterized by any standar! 
consequently, a method purely arbitrary, fluctuating, : 
certain in character, and hence would plunge all the in' 
involved into a continuing condition of uncertainty whic! 
be embarrassing to commerce and exceedingly detriment! \ 
kinds of business prosperity. 
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UNCERTAINTY CAUSED. 
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It is of the highest importance to avoid any unnecessary | 


uncertainty as to the stability of railroad revenues. Every 
producer of iron or steel, or of railroad supplies manufactured 
therefrom, and every producer of lumber, not to mention the 
countless number of other producers directly or indirectly de- 

dent upon the railroads, is vitally interested in having a 
prosperous railroad market for his products. Already there 
is widespread complaint of the embarrassment of this market 
on account of uncertainty as the result of proposed legislation. 
Let it once be realized that the vastly greater uncertainty in- 
volved in this amendment is to be injected into the situation 
and thereby perpetuated, and the embarrassment of the rail- 
road market for the products of the country, and indeed for 
the labor of the country, will be pronounced and far-reaching 
in its effect. Competent judges have expressed the deliberate 
opinion that the enforcement in 1887 of the long-and-short- 
haul rule in the form now proposed would have bankrupted 
numerous railroads in the United States. This does not seem 
a favorable time to renew the fear of even a possibility of 
any such result. It is not believed that the producing interests 
of this country would welcome any such disturbance. 

KENTUCKY CASE. 

An interesting illustration of a somewhat similar situation, 
but on a very much smaller scale, is afforded by an experience 
of the State of Kentucky. The constitution of that State, which 
took effect in 1891, contained a long-and-short-haul clause, which 
the courts of that State construed as prohibiting absolutely a 
greater charge for the shorter than for the longer haul, except 
where permitted by the state railroad commission “in special 
eases after investigation.” In other words, the Kentucky law 
had precisely the meaning which the House committee seeks to 
give to the interstate law. The Kentucky law applied to per- 
haps one-fourth of the railroad business in the State. The 
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difficulties to localities, commerce, and industry throughout 
the United States if a similar condition were to be precipitated 
with respect to 75 per cent or SO per cent of the total railroad 
commerce of the United States, and if the situation were to be 
dependent upon the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which already is absolutely overwhelmed with work 
and whose labors promise to be greatly increased by th pend- 
ing legislation. 


REASONS FOR LEGISLATION, 

The very able and distinguished chairman of the committee 
who has charge of this bill stated, in his opening remarks, 
that this legislation was necessary for two purposes: 

First. To overcome and prevent the evil of discriminations 
as to distance, by which intermediate points were often com 
pelled to pay higher rates than to points beyond. 

Second. So that interior towns could receive the benefit of 
the expenditures from the Public Treasury for the improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors, since, at present, the whole coun- 
try is taxed for such projects, and only the localities directly 


| upon such waterways receive the benefit of such expenditures, 


by means of lower rates for water competition. 
In the previous portion of my remarks I have tried to show 


| that this section will not at all remove the evils of discrimina 


mileage of railroads in Kentucky was about 14 per cent of the | 


total mileage of the United States. We may say, therefore, 
roughly speaking, that the business to which the Kentucky 


long-and-short-haul law applied was less than one-half of 1 per | 


cent of the total business of the railroads in the United States. 


As soon as the courts established that the Kentucky law was | 


“an iron-clad ” long-and-short-haul law, such as the committee 


proposes, the commercial and industrial interests throughout | 


the State discovered that they were menaced with destruction. 
The railroad companies, rather than reduce all their short-haul 
rates to the basis of the very low competitive rates for the long 
hauls, reached the conclusion that they must raise their rates 


tions as to distance, but will more likely cause greater evils. 
I have tried to show that it will prevent long hauls for cheap 
heavy and bulky products, will interfere with through routes 


and rates, and will tend to break up the splendid national sys- 
tem of communication and transportation. It will tend to drive 
heavy traffic to the shortest deep-water ports or foreign ports 
or the nearest market for the product, instead of seeking, as 
now, the best conipetitive market, irrespective of distance. 
Competition will be greatly lessened if not destroyed. Our do 
mestic carriers will lose traffic to water and foreign lines, and 
the area of distribution of products will be diminished and the 
whole business of the country disturbed by such necessary 
readjustment, and the average of railway rates will be neces- 
sarily increased. 

Now, if any considerable part of such conditions would pos- 
sibly be brought about or could exist under the operation of 
this section, then it ought not be adopted. Comparatively a 
small traffic complains of existing conditions and desires such 
an amendment; probably less than 10 per cent, possibly no 
more than 5 per cent of the whole traffic of the country. And 
these evils which exist as to this small proportion can be, for the 


| most part, cared for either under existing law or under the pro- 


for the competitive hauls. The result was that numerous in- | 


dustrial and commercial enterprises dependent upon those com- 
petitive rates were confronted with the destruction of a large 
part of their business. The coal operators in eastern and 
western Kentucky implored the commission to suspend the law 
so as to continue to permit Kentucky coal to compete at Ohio 
River points with coal brought down the river in barges and 
with coal brought from near-by mines in other States. The 
Board of Trade of Louisville petitioned the commission to sus- 


pend the law, so as to permit Louisville business men to continue | 
to sell goods to places which were nearer other points of dis- | 
tribution, such as Cincinnati, Ohio; Evansville, Ind.; and Nasb- | 


ville, Tenn. Similar petitions were brought from time to time 
by other Kentucky cities whose commerce was threatened with 
restriction by the application of the rule. Little by little the 
commission felt compelled to grant these suspensions, so as to 
permit long-haul rates to be made in the light of controlling 
competitive conditions, and so as to avoid the destruction of 
commerce and industry which would otherwise result. 

So numerous did the applications to the commission become, 
that after several years of labor and worry with the subject 
the commission became convinced that practically every long- 
and-short-haul adjustment which had existed was justified by 
legitimate and controlling competition, and therefore in order 
to grant general relief and put an end to the constant impor- 
tunity for special relief from places embarrassed by the appli- 
cation of the unreasonable prohibition, the commission finally 
issued a blanket order which in effect authorized the making 


of less rates for longer hauls in all cases where legitimate and | 


controlling competition justified such adjustment. Thus after 
great tribulation and uncertainty the situation was finally re- 
turned to what it was at the outset, the railroads charging only 
just and reasonable rates for the short hauls, but charging for 


the longer hauls such less rates as were necessitated by con- | 


trolling competition. 

If such difficulties and embarrassment could arise with re- 
spect to less than one-half of 1 per cent of the railroad com- 
merce of the United States under the control of a commission 
which had comparatively little else to do, what would be the 


| 





visions of the pending bill outside of section Gb. So I believe 
far more harm than good can possibly result from the enact- 
ment of this provision. 

SECOND REASON. 

The second reason for such legisiation is that interior com- 
munities would by this means receive the benefit of the taxes 
they contribute for the improvement of rivers and harbors by 
means of lower and equalized freight rates. 

It certainly does seem unfair that interior points should be 
taxed to build up the facilities of their rivals upon the rivers 
and coasts. There is a wrong in such a condition unquestion- 
ably. But are we getting at it by the right way? Some facts 
and conditions are true beyond question and must be realized 
in the discussion of this proposition. The railroads must earn, 
will earn, and are entitled under the Constitution to earn 
enough revenue to pay necessary expenses and make a reason- 
able profit upon a fair value of their property. No act of Con- 
gress or order of the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
deprive them of this right. More than that, nobody wants to 
deprive them of it; but everybody wants them to earn enough 
to pay good wages, to provide and increase their facilities and 
extend their development. So their revenues from traflic can 
not be much decreased, but, on the whole, must gradually 
increase as the country develops and the vast increase occurs 
in all of its varied business interests. 

Now, if the rates from one terminus to the other, when both 
are water points and have the advantage of water competition, 
be taken as a basis for all intermediate rates, and none of such 
ean be higher, then most railroads under these conditions in 
the United States will be driven into bankruptcy at once. Such 
rates can not sustain any railroad system. ‘The local rates 
can not be based on the rates fixed by water competition for 
traffic which can be fairly carried by water. If that be 
true, and it certainly is true, then there is the choice to 
the public as to which is the best thing to do for the public 
interest—forbid the railroads competiug for water traffic by 
compelling higher rates for railroad carriage, by means of such 
a section as this; or to allow railroads to compete as best they 
can under public regulations to prevent abuses. There would 
seem to be but one answer, and that is to allow such competi- 
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tion between rail and water carriers as may be beneficial and 
necessary. Now, in such competition the water carrier fixes 
the rate in deep-water traffic, because it is the cheapest. It is 
not controlled by any public authority and can fix any rate it 
pleases to meet any sort of conditions. The railroads must 
meet this situation by favoring rates and facilities such as 
will secure their share of such traffic. Unless this be done the 
railroads can not secure the business. This seems plain. It 
is for the benefit of the public that this be done, both for the 
publie directly affected by the competition through the termi- 
nals, as well as the public at the intermediate points not so 
directly affected. The public at the terminals, where the com- 
petition is direct, gets the benefit of it in better rates, facilities, 
and reliability and steadiness of business. The public at the 
intermediate points gets the benefit of the increased business of 
the railroad, whereby better equipment, roadbed, personnel, and 
facilities are furnished and rates are reduced for such points 
because some share of the burden of the fixed charges for inter- 
est, dividends, salaries, care o< property, and so forth, will be 
paid by such through business competing with water lines, when 
without such business the whole burden would be cast on the 
local traffic. All railroad authorities state that such through 
competitive traffic does materially diminish the local rates. 
IMPROVEMENTS REDUCE RATES. 


In addition, always, improvement of rivers and harbors de- 
creases to some extent the cost of handling traffic by water, by 
better facilities, larger loads, smaller cost of handling, and so 
forth. All sections of the country receive some benefits from 
this. It should be understood, however, that all water trans- 
portation is not cheaper than rail transportation. It is a safe 
rule that only heavy and bulky traffic in vessels having free 
movement in open streams or sea, with « reasonably deep draft 
with return cargoes and adequate and modern terminal facili- 
ties, including best loading and unloading apparatus, can make 
lower rates than by rail. In the rivers and canals of lesser 
draft, which have been improved, as a rule, their rates are 
higher than by rail and are decidedly higher than on the rail- 
roads of this country. So in most countries which own or con- 
trol both rail and water rates there is a compulsory discrimina- 
tion of some sort in favor of water and against rail rates, ‘in 
order that water traffic shall be maintained. The result of this 
method is necessarily a higher average of rates upon traffic 
than would otherwise exist or than is paid in this country. 

Thus it will be evident that when the intermediate points re- 
ceive their double benefit—first of lower through or export or 
import rates by reason of improvements of harbors at terminals 
and handling traffic to better advantage, and, second, of lower 
local rates by reason of competitive through traffic bearing a 
portion of the expense of maintaining the railroad system—that 
is all which can possibly be realized by interior communities by 
reason of river and harbor improvements. Any attempt to do 
more will prove futile and take away some of the benefits they 
now have. If all rates are attempted to be equalized with the 
through water rates, bankruptcy will ensue. If the rates are 
equalized with the local rates, the through rates will be too high, 
so that competitive traffic can not be secured. In either case 
the intermediate points will be the losers. They are getting 
some benefits, and if the interstate-commerce law, now on the 
books, and the provisions in this bill, outside of section “ 6b,” 
be enforced, they can receive much more benefit. Even all of 
these benefits do not meet the original objection of the chairman, 
to the enforced contribution by taxation for the improvement of 
rival communities more favorably located on the site of the 
river and harbor improvements. It is a wrong which deserves 
cousideration. But we are going at it in the wrong way. 

RIGHT METHOD. 


The other great commercial nations of the world have set the 
example for us and there would seem to be only one way to 
solve this important problem. That is that the localities and 
communities which are directly benefited by such waterway im- 
provements shall, out of their own resources, pay a proper pro- 
portion of the cost of it. The National Treasury should only 
be taxed for the proportion which the Nation at large receives 
from such improvement; and the communities and localities 
directly improved and benefited should pay the remainder. 
That is the rule nearly everywhere in all of the great commer- 
cial nations except in the United States. It is a just rule, and 
meets the wrong suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, so 
far as it can be met. 

But this section seeks to meet the question in the wrong way. 
To meet a conceded wrong it attempts to tie up the whole vast 
business of the country, to change all of our industrial and 
transportation conditions, and cause untold trouble and diffi- 
culties to meet a condition which can be fairly met in some 
other way. 


The interior localities and sections have been remiss in accor. 
ing and protecting their own rights as to this question, and ¢),. 
now seek to do this by placing a rigid and impractical <.<... 
upon the rest of the country in order to attempt to help then. 
selves. It can never work fairness to them and can only , 
evil to the rest of the Nation. There are certain naturs 
vantages which communities have, or have acquired, anq < 
places can not and should not be deprived of them. 1)... 
should not be the slightest discrimination permitted in ;),,\; 
favor nor, on the contrary, should there be this attempt to , 
criminate against them which can only be useless and yajy). », d 
in its operation may bring unknown and untold troubles , d 
difficulties, if not disaster, upon the whole country. 

This discussion has been prolonged, and yet does not jovi) 
to set forth the details of the difficulties which would enc), 
upon the adoption of such a provision as section 6b. A, 9; 
present framed and if enforced according to its terms, jt })jo)+ 
properly be entitled a “section to eliminate competiti,) ;, 
American industries and transportation, to increase froj.) 
charges and the cost of production and living to consumers 
diminish national confidence and retard national and 
development, to encourage importation of foreign to 
domestic products, to impair facilities of domestic trans, ; 
tion and encourage competition of foreign railroads and ()«y. 
sea commerce outside of public regulation and with linjjjoq 
liability to shippers, and to impose upon the Interstate « 
merce Commission such mass of duties as to imperil etticjc, 
and wise administration and enforcement of interstate on). 
merce legislation and regulation.” With such possibilities of 
evil, it would seem there should be some investigation 
consideration before rushing heedlessly into them. 
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Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Friday, May 6, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 17536) to create 
an interstate-commerce court and to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. DICKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer some remarks, gener:! in 
their nature, regarding this proposed commerce court or railroad 
bill. This bill as first proposed to this House was not sich a 
measure as to justify its passage. 

There are provisions in the bill left in on a close vote that 
should have been stricken out, notably that part of the bill 
creating a commerce court, a special court of limited anid ex- 
elusive jurisdiction, to hold its sessions in the city of Wash- 
ington. In my judgment, there is no necessity for the crestion 
of this court. Why can not the orders of the Interstate (voin- 
merce Commission be enforced by the several federal courts 
already in existence and of general jurisdiction, holding their 
sessions in all parts of the United States? Where is the neces- 
sity or good reason for ousting the jurisdiction of these circuit 
courts of the United States, and the judges thereof, and confer- 
ring sole jurisdiction upon a special court, to be known as a 
commerce court, over suits to enjoin, set aside, annul, or sus- 
pend orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission? \.ir 
present courts are held in the several sections of the country, 
where the causes of actions arise, your judges going from })!ce 
to place to hear these causes, in the same way that judces of 
state courts go from county to county, thereby bringine ile 
courts near to the people and close to where the difficulties arise, 
thereby the better enabling them to hear and understand «nd 
to gather all the proper facts for the better determination of 
the controversy. This is more in accordance with the spirit of 
our Government than the holding of your courts remote from 
the people, making it more difficult for the injured partics to 
obtain sufficient hearings. o 

To create this proposed court and to grant it exclusive Juris 
diction over the cases of the classes set out in this railroad |ill 
naturally arovses a suspicion and inquiry as to the necessity of 
such a court. That the interstate-commerce law as it now eX 
ists is inadequate, and that the Interstate Commerce (Coi''* 
sion is not able to enforce its orders by reason of such inadle- 
quacy of the law, is no sufficient reason, it seems to me. 'r 
the creation of this new court by virtue of this proposed bill, 
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that ousts the several circuit courts and the judges thereof, | the enactment of this law be a long stride toward blotting out 
| state lines as far as railroad rates are concerned and tend to 


holding their courts in all sections of the country, of the right 
to settle these matters of vital interest to those affected thereby, 
where the causes arise. That this legislation is urged by high 
authority has weight, and suggests, perhaps, the necessity for 
legislation enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the right of existing courts to hear and 
determine all matters growing out of the attempts to regulate 
ecommerce. Before ousting these courts of jurisdiction in these 
classes of cases, why not first make adequate provision in the 


law by proper amendment, giving all needed power to your | 
Interstate Commerce Commission and retain jurisdiction in | 


your courts as now constituted and press home the enforce- 
ment of the law and the settlement of all questions arising by 


reason of attempt to regulate commerce? That these courts | 


failed to bring the relief may be true. The fault may be in the 
courts as well as in the law. But do we help the situation by 
this novel piece of legislation? Whence came the suggestion 
that such a court, to be known as the commerce court, should 
be constituted to deal with this certain class of cases? Who 
originated the thought, and to whose benefit will it most inure? 


Will the general public be gainer thereby, or will it better | 


subserve the interests of the public-service corporations? There 
ean be little question that, so far as the convenience of the 
parties in interest is concerned, the holding of the sessions here 
in Washington will not be objectionable to the railroads sought 
to be regulated or that-might desire to institute suits of injunc- 
tion or other suits in their interest. Great hardships may 
result requiring attendance upon this court, located here in 
Washington, by parties in interest living in remote parts of the 


United States, and in so far as individuals may be interested | 


in such litigation they might prefer to abandon all prosecu- 
tions in their behalf or to their use rather than suffer the 
expense and trouble incident to prosecution of such suits. 
The location of the court and the provisions of the bill seem 
to preclude much practical benefit that might inure to in- 
dividuals if the Sessions were by positive law required to be 
held where the sessions of the circuit courts are néw held. 

The limiting the institution of these suits to the mere dis- 
cretion or control of the Attorney-General and making no pro- 
vision in the law, as reported by the committee, whereby an 
individual may institute or cause to be instituted appropriate 
proceedings by petition in the name of the United States to 
his use and benefit is subject to serious criticism and needed 
radical amendment. The law ought to be so framed as to 
impose a duty upon the law officer of the Government to insti- 
tute such suits and not be left to his mere discretion. And upon 
failure to file or permit to be filed proper petition or other plead- 
ing the right ought to be preserved to the individual to file and 
prosecute in his own behalf, by special counsel, suit by petition 
in the name of the United States to the use and benefit of re- 
lator. Under the provisions of this proposed law all petitions 
must be filed with the clerk at the city of Washington, far re- 
mote from sections of the country where live the parties inter- 
ested in the subject-matter of the petition, in addition to the 
necessary expense in attending upon the sessions of the court, 
amounting ofttimes to a denial of justice. 

Is this character of legislation a result of agitation in the 
States, resulting in state legislation affecting rates, or is it 
a result of the inability of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to enforce its orders? Is it a fleeing of the corporate inter- 
ests to the capital city of the Nation, where their influence 
is said to be dominant, or is it because of the failure of federal 
courts as now constituted to properly guard the rights of the 
people? Is it because the public-service corporations want to 
remove these hearings far away from where the complaints 
arise, or is this bill the result of a desire to more effectually 
protect the rights of the people in their dealings with the rail- 
reads? It is very doubtful whether there has been any demand 
on the part of the public for the establishment of this court and 
its location at the city of Washington. 

Has this provision in the bill been drafted at the suggestion 
of the President of the United States, or does it owe its origin to 
the law department of the United States, or does it come from 
the brain of the agents of the railroads? The origin of this 
bill, the source from which it came, are important inquiries and 
may be of moment in helping to determine its final standing 
before this Congress. 

What effect will this bill have upon laws of the States re- 
garding railroad rates and the enforcement of laws relating 
thereto? Is this a step in the direction of controlling all rates 
within the States as well as between the States? Is this the 
beginning of an effort to rid the railroads of all state control, 
and is it an effort of these great interests to place themselves 





make them independent of the States? The far removal of the 
courts from the people is against the spirit of our Government, 
and the centralizing tendencies of this bill should cause this 
House—this representative body—to hesitate before enacting 
the provisions of this bill into law, the tendencies of which 
seem so destructive of human rights and so complete a sur- 
render to the dominating influence of corporate power. This 


bill should not be enacted into law until a full discussion of its 
merits can be had; that it may not be rushed through under 
whip and spur by any influence, careless of the best interests 


of all the people. I hope there does not exist any political ne 
cessity for the passage of this court provision or the defeat of 
the bettei features of the bill. Sad day is it in this country 
when the continuance in power of any party is dependent upon 
the support of corporate interests. 

A dark cloud, indeed, hangs over the Republic if legislation 
is forced upon the country against the best interests of the 
people in all the States as a result of any political deal by 
which the passage of laws favorable to special interests is the 
price of the compact between their interest and any political 
party. 

Many pertinent inquiries arise in the consideration of this 
measure. Will not the enactment of this proposed law at 
least tend to put an end to or make futile all attempts on the 
part of the States to regulate rates within the States, and to 
put out of business all state railroad commissions, as far as 
the making of rates is concerned? If so, far-reaching, indeed, 
will be the effects of this law. Such radical change sought in 
this proposed measure suggests that it should not be hastily 
passed ; and, if at all, only after the fullest discussion. 

What effect, if any, will this bill, if enacted into law, have 
upon the laws of the States seeking to regulate rates entirely 
within the State is a pertinent inquiry. The contention of 
the railroads has been that what are known as intrastate rates 
on roads doing interstate business are so intimately connected 
with interstate rates that the state authorities should not be 
permitted to exercise control over these rates, and any right on 
the part of the State to interfere in the making of such rates 
should be taken away, and the railroads have a free hand as 
to such rates at least as far as state authorities are concerned. 
Not only may the States lose power to regulate the making of 
these rates, but I fear they will lose the power to compel roads 
to keep up their roadbeds within the State. 

The roads place heavy mortgages upon their properties, bor- 
rowing moneys ostensibly for the purpose of betterments, 
divert millions of dollars so raised to private fortunes, raise 
rates within the States to meet the payment of interest, divi- 
dends, and operating expenses, and then fail to apply the bor- 
rowed millions to the betterments of their properties, leaving 
their roadbeds in the same bad condition, giving continued poor 
service, consequent injury and damage to shippers, resulting in 
lawsuits and expensive litigation as well as continued loss in 
lives and property of individuals. And when the State attempts 
to force better service, better roadbeds, and better rates, will 
they not invoke this new law and tell the States that the federal! 
authorities alone control their action, and that your state laws, 
railroad commissioners, and other law officers seeking to contro! 
their actions are without jurisdiction? Will not all the laws of 
the States concerning rates be annulled or have to be modified 
to conform to the decrees and ruling of this new court, or 
maybe by the agreements between the Attorney-General of the 
United States and the railroads stipulating for Judgment upon 
these matters? Suppose the attorney-general of the State or 
state railroad commissioners should desire to institute pro- 
ceedings under and by virtue of the laws of the State to compel 
betterments or reasonable rates, would he have to come to this 
commerce court? And can they come at all, except through the 
Attorney-General of the United States? An if the Attorney- 
General declines to institute proceedings at the suggestion o 
these law officers of the State, or see fit to dismiss the same 
after being instituted, or by stipulation with rallroads enter 
up judgment, can the same be entered against the desire or 
consent of the state authorities? 

Does it not suggest great possible wrongs that thereby may 
be inflicted upon the States, its people, and its individual eiti 
zens, as well as striking at the very sovereignty of the States 
themselves? 

These great corporations, chartered in their very beginning 
by the States, given in their inception capital to construct their 
roads, by bonds issued by counties through which they extend 
their roadbeds—fed and fattened by the traffic and travel in 
the communities through which they run—have by aid of fed 


under the guardianship of the Federal Government? Will not | eral courts—aund this bill, if enacted into law, now beccwe so 
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powerful that they bid defiance to the States that gave them 
being, to the communities that furnish them capital, and whom 
in turn they rob by excessive rates and inferior service and 
neglected roadbeds. When agitation comes in the States be- 
cause of multiplied wrongs they flee to federal courts, and to 
the enactment of new laws, and now ask for a special court of 
limited and exclusive jurisdiction located here in Washington, 
far remote from the communities where the wrongs are done, 
and too far for private individuals to come and right their 
wrongs—and then the enactment of this law, establishing this 
novel and new court into which no one can come representing 
the adverse side, save and except the Attorney-General of the 
United States, or by his consent, at least as originally pro- 
posed, will not the next step be a surrender of their State char- 
ters and the acceptance of federal charters, and all the relief 
from burdens that come to them by reason of no longer be- 
ing citizens of the States that first gave them being. Well may 
it be said that as far as the making of rates is concerned, State 
lines will be wiped out if the bill as first proposed should 
become a law. 

Strike out the provisions for the establishment of this court. 

The federal courts are the courts to which corporations flee, 
and their powers I would not enlarge, but rather limit, and it is 
not strange, now that the sovereign States are active in behalf 
of their citizens, that these great interests seek the establish- 
ment of a new court, remote from the people, with new and 
novel powers in which they can avoid the laws of the States. 
These interests have fattened by gleanings through excessive 
railroad rates from all sections of the country, and to further 
enable them to gather more largely, and with greater freedom 
unrestrained by healthy state laws, they desire the passage of 
laws giving them greater power and liberties—boundless in its 
possibilities for enrichment to them and to the destruction of 
the powers of the States. 

And when I refer to these interests I do not mean the rail- 
roads proper, but those interests that exploit the railroads, and 
at the same time the public, that contributes to the prosperity of 
these properties. 

For there is no prejudice against railroads as such, but 
there is a distinct and strong prejudice against those who use 
these great public-service corporations to build up private for- 
tunes at the expense of the railroad properties and unneces- 
sarily burden the public by excessive rates. These great cor- 
porations, like individuals, are selfish and want as much free- 
dom as possible in controlling their properties, and they are not 
careless about the action of Congress regarding the provisions of 
this bill. They are watching every move regarding every pro- 
vision in the bill, and may be ready to help destroy the bill, if it 
is so amended that real regulation is provided in its provisions. 
The country desires regulation, and the railroads, or rather 
some of them, want a free hand. It is to the interest of the 
country at large—the producers and shippers and the great 
masses of our people everywhere—that reasonable rates be 
had, and it is their best judgment that reasonable rates will 
not come except by regulation. That the public are entitled to 
regulation to the end that reasonable rates may be secured goes 
without saying. 

This question is so serious that it will be before the people 
till finally settled right. Reasonable rates must come, if our 
country remains prosperous. But while relief is sought, rates 
are being increased, and every delay enables railroads to fasten 
higher rates upon the people. Regulation ought to come by 
the joint action of the General Government and of the States, 
so far as it is possible for them to act together. So far, the 
railroads have in a large degree stayed the hands of the Gen- 
eral Government and of the several States through their con- 
cert of action at the seats of government, both federal and 
State. Now that the people have become aroused in the States 
and stringent laws have been enacted, these interests have ap- 
pealed to the courts to annul state laws seeking to regulate 
rates passed by the States, and more severe in some instances, 
by reason of abuses on the part of the railroads, in the way of 
excessive rates, discrimination in favor of special interests and 
favored shippers, and favoritism extended to the few, resulting 
in the setting aside of the state laws and causing much friction 
in the way of litigation in the courts. 

So serious has become the situation because of this friction 
between state authorities and the railroads that these interests 
appealed to the federal courts for relief from state regulation, 
and we hear of a desire on the part of the railroads to sur- 
render the state charters and take out federal license or 
charters from the General Government. 

And apparently responding to that sentiment, the President 
of the United States advocated in a special message a federal 
incorporation act, and there is now pending in this Congress a 
biii for that purpose to meet the suggestion of the President; 


and I take it also the railroads, or at least some of then 4.0 
not unfriendly to the proposed measure, which, if enacte 
law, will raise some questions that will attract the attenti, 
the entire country. One of these will be the question of ; 
right of these interests to surrender their state charters 
accept charters under the Federal Government and retaj), | 
properties. Can it be done? If these corporate citizens «+ , 
several States so attempt to surrender their state charters 
to be incorporated or licensed by the General Government. ; 
may encounter serious difficulties that will cause them t. | 
tate. And may they not already have concluded that th. 
not safely flee from state to federal incorporation? We (|, 
now hear as much said about federal incorporation as wh): 
President first sent his special message to Congress. I1::< |e 
abandoned this federal incorporation scheme? And in the 2)),n- 
donment of this proposed federal incorporation have they sv). 
to reach the desired result through the provisions of this ; 
road bill now pending? 

If the proposed legislation ripens into law, just both t 
railroads and to the people, the country will be entitled | 
congratulated. For both are entitled to a just and fair sti) 
ment of the controversies that have been going on for 
between the people on the one hand and the public-service 
porations on the other, to the end that real regulation |) 
and reasonable rates be secured. 

Regulation alone saves these corporations from the grow! 
of that sentiment that calls for government ownership. ‘hat 
the public is entitled to regulate these corporate inter 
seems now to be conceded by all fair-minded persons. 

A great railroad man, Mr. B. F. Yoakum, in a recent adr 
to a farmers’ convention at St. Louis, said: “I believe in 
road regulation, I am opposed to excessive capitalization.” 

It is the duty of Congress to pass laws regulating railroads 
and to prevent excessive capitalization, and to that end Jevisia- 
tion should be had—I mean effective legislation. 

The crime of rebating, I hope, may come to an end, and yet 
the rates are so arranged and reduced in favor of the larger 
centers of population, where points are competitive and wher 
great manufactories are located, that intermediate and jon 
competitive points are discriminated against by excessive charges. 
Discrimination against interior points destroys these smal! towns 
and cities as commercial points and injures the community 
adjacent thereto, in the interest of large central cities, driving 
the population of the country and small towns and cities 
the great railroad centers to the detriment of the better ci\ 
tion of the country. 

The cry of the railroads is against water competition even 
though they do not furnish adequate transportation for the de- 
mands of commerce, and when they can not otherwise avoid 
water competition they crush it out by controlling it by pur- 
chase or unfriendly legislation, and the dominant party here 
seems to give friendly aid to their demands. The laws regard- 
ing railroad legislation are inoperative or weak, and every ef- 
fort to make effective laws is met by certain hostile forces, who 
so far have prevented the much-desired remedies. It is to be 
hoped that just legislation may be enacted, but if finally the 
measure proposed be not just to the people, the agitation and 
discussion will not have been in vain, for out of it a better un 
derstanding of the subject will have been had, and these iiier- 
ests will reach the conclusion that the contest will continue witil 
at last a just law, adequate to meet all questions and difficulties, 
will be enacted and that relief be brought desired by ail who 
love the right. 

The great wrongs committed by great interests against tle 
public and against the railroads themselves have been the «x- 
tensive rebating exacted in their behalf, notably for the bencii 
of the Standard Oil trust, beef trust, coal trust, steel trust 
breweries, and other great shipping interests. 

The overcapitalization and watering of stock and the ex- 
cessive mortgaging of public-service corporations, the ex vs- 
sive issuance of the free pass, the diverting of moneys derived 
from corporate properties to the building up of private for!iies 
have all contributed to arouse public sentiment and to cai! for 
restrictions upon and regulation of these great public-» 
corporations. There is no excuse for argument thi 
should be allowed a free hand in dealing with these pro): 
These railroad corporations exercise the right of eminen! \- 
main—condemn property for their use and benefit with or w '!- 
out the consent of the owners. They have received grants 01d 
donations from the General Government, from the ‘* tes, 
counties, cities, and other communities; have been grant! )¥ 
the public special privileges and franchise rights, to tl ' 
that they may lay tribute upon the public, to which ther | 
for support. 
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ying special granted rights and priv)''-"* 
the right of the public to exercise some reasonable contr! by 
regulation should be unquestioned. 
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In the early days of the gristmill the taking of toll and the 
amount of toll were regulated by law, and the same principle 
governs in the matter of railroad regulation and in other pub- 
lic-service corporations. Conditions have so resulted that the 
railroad properties have been manipulated to the extent that 
all the railroads are controlled by a few men, who have not at 
all times dealt fairly with the public nor properly regarded the 
laws of the land, nor even safeguarded these properties, which 
they have, in a measure, exploited in the interest of private 
fortunes of themselves and their associates. 

To return to the provisions of the bill creating a commerce 
court, is there not less reason for its creation, since those sec- 
tions that would have given it most business have been stricken 
out of the bill? 

An idle court is a dangerous court. Special courts are not 
favored courts. To give this new and novel court a place in our 
judicial system is of doubtful propriety, and well might Con- 
gress hesitate to yield to executive and other pressure to cre- 
ate this court and give it exclusive jurisdiction. Is it not a 
dangerous experiment? Would it not be far better to increase 
the membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
new duties thrust upon it by this proposed law, and rather in- 
crease the power of the commission, instead of enacting those 
provisions constituting or providing for this new court, and in- 
stead provide for the expediting of all trials and hearings in 
your present circuit courts, and thereby avoid the necessity of 
the creation of a new federal court to expedite railroad hearings 
or trials? 

We do not need more federal courts, but we do need courts 
absolutely free from influence of special interests. 


Change of Inauguration Day. 





SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 16, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 174) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 


States— 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. SPeaAKer: This resolution is, in effect, the same as the one 
submitted to the House on January 13 last and withdrawn 
before a yote was taken because it was not strictly in harmony 
with the twelfth amendment to the Constitution and because 
there appeared at that time to be a decided sentiment in the 
House against its adoption. The following is a copy of the 
former resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 


all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution and as an addi- 
tional article thereof : 


Section 1. The term of office of the President and Vice-President 
and of the Senators and Representatives in Congress shall commence 
and terminate on the last Thursday of April at noon. 

Sec, 2. The existing term of office of the President and Vice-President 
and the terms of the Members of the House of Representatives which 
would under existing law begin on the 4th day of March, 1911, shall 
continue until the last Thursday of April, in the year 1913, at noon. 

Sec. 3. All Senators elected prior to the adoption of this amendment 
shall continue in office until the last Thursday of April, at noon, next 
sneceeding the 4th day of March of the year in which the terms other- 
wise would have expired, any provision of Article I, section 3, of the 
Constitution to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is manifest from a reading of this resolution that the only 
object sought to be accomplished is the change of the date of 
the presidential inauguration from the 4th day of March to the 
last Thursday of April. The term of one Congress, including 
that of the President and Vice-President, would be lengthened 
by nearly two months, but that would be a necessary incident 
and not any part of the result desired by the people who are 
back of this proposition. 

The change of date is now embodied in a proposed amend- 
ment of the twelfth amendment or article of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and it is hoped that in this form it will meet with 
more favor. There is no object in changing this article of the 
Constitution providing for the election of President and Vice- 
President, which, without modification, has stood the test since 
the year 1804, unless the date of inauguration is changed. 
Therefore the only question involved in this long and com- 
plicated resolution is: Should the date of inauguration of the 

t and Vice-President be changed from the 4th of March 


to the last Thursday of April? I am aware that it proposes 
another amendment to our organic law, which it is hopéd may 
help pull it through and to which I will refer later on. 

What is the argument and about the only argument offered in 
behalf of this change of date? That finer weather may be 
assured for the inauguration exercises. Who are demanding 
this change of date? Very largely a propaganda of Washington 
business people. Why? Is it because they fear for the life or 
health of the President or that they are concerned about the 
enjoyment and comfort of the visitors? Not very much. I do 
not wish to be understood as censuring those people or criti- 
cising them in the least. They are in business for profit, and if 
they can do anything to draw crowds to this city who will 
spend money freely it is looked upon as legitimate business 
enterprise. 

I submit that they have very little or no sentiment for those 
great national functions. They witness inauguration cere- 
monies and exercises every four years and many great national 
and international shows and pageants between times. They 
|} can not be a cause of much interest to the permanent residents 
of this capital city. Most of them can have but one motive for 
the assurance of a pleasant day for this great quadrennial 
celebration, and that is that multitudes of their countrymen 
may come here under favorable conditions, so that they will 
feel good natured and spend their money liberally and cheerfully. 

The last inauguration day was very bad, aud the financial 
returns must have been a sore disappointment. A very violent 
storm, for Washington, set in on the afternoon of the 3d 
and continued until the afternoon of the 4th. Those who had 
arrived before the storm had to remain; but many thousands 
of the best producers from large and near-by cities, who expected 
to come, changed their minds. Those who did come were dis- 
appointed and grouchy, and therefore a litile close. They 
sought such accommodations and protection as they could find 
and remained under cover most of the day. The hotels, restau- 
rants, saloons, billiard parlors, and window renters, and other 
inside places of entertainment may have fared quite well, but 
the money was not fairly distributed. The liveries, garages, 
street cars, and all kinds of transportation companies suffered ; 
but the people who had lined the streets with temporary seats 
were the heaviest losers, for seats that on the morning of the 
3d were held at from two to five dollars went begging at 25 
cents on the afternoon of the 4th. It was less objectionable 
and less hazardous to stand on a slushy sidewalk and witness 
the parade than to sit in a foot of snow, which the owners of 
the seats did not seem to have gumption enough to clear off, so 
paralyzed were they by the storm. 

That those enterprising men and women who had made such 
extensive and elaborate preparations for a harvest and were 
disappointed should agitate for a change of date, so that in the 
future people may not be discouraged from crowding into Wash- 
ington with their pockets well filled, is not surprising. But [ 
am surprised that Members of this body should be willing to 
change the Constitution of the Republic, which has been in 
force for one hundred and twenty-two years and served its pur- 
pose fairly well, in order that the hotel keepers, saloon keepers, 
restaurateurs, peanut venders, tobacconists, merchants, trades- 
men, theaters, and all other places of entertainment and busi- 
ness should have better opportunity to fleece their constituents. 

I have some sentiment for the old Constitution, and unless 
a change is necessary, and unless some good purpose is quite 
sure to be served, I do not believe in changing or meddling 
with it. Sentiment is a sweet and wholesome virtue. A people 
without it may become powerful and prosperous for a time, but 
they can never be a great and enduring nation. 

Then who can guarantee our Washington people that the last 
Thursday of April will be an ideal day for future celebrations? 
May it not be wet and disagreeable, or may it not be too hot 
for enjoyment and comfort of our northern people? Since this 
resolution was before us in January nature or the Weather 
Bureau gave us a very cogent argument against the change of 
date on account of climatic conditions. The 4th of last March 
was a perfect day in Washington. The streets were dry, the 
sky was clear, the sun was shining, and the air was so crisp 
and charged with ozone as to make life worth living: not so 
hot as to oppress those from our northern climes, and not so 
cold as to pinch their cousins from the balmy Southland. 

If a magnificent féte and grand celebration were required by 
the Constitution or served any necessary or useful purpose in 
connection with the induction into office of our Chief Execn- 
tive, then there would be some excuse for us to set the mna- 
chinery in motion by which the Constitution may be amended 
in the hope of hitting on more favorable weather for them. 
But the time was when those occasions came and went without 
attracting crowds to Washington. Why not now? Would it 
not be quite in keeping with the dignity of a great Nation and 
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the simplicity of the Republic for the President to go to the 
Senate Chamber or the Hall of Representatives, take the oath, 
deliver his inaugural address, and return to the White House 
and take up the serious duties of his high office? It has be- 
come the custom to erect a temporary platform in front of the 
Capitol, where the President delivers his oration in the open 
air and under such circumstances that only a few people can 


see and fewer yet can hear. Then follows the parade up 
Pennsylvania avenue, with detachments of the army and navy 
and militia in front and civic organizations bringing up the rear. 
There ts much bickering and contention for prominent places in 
the line of march, All can not be first, and those who are 
crowded to the rear are apt to return home with resentment 
and jealousy in their hearts. In the evening much powder is 
burned in the form of skyrockets and Greek fire. The culmi- 
nating social function of the day is the grand inaugural ball, 
for the accommodation of which the business of the Pension 
Bureau is suspended for a week or ten days, and is followed by 
much confusion and risk to the records in that office. 

But the advocates of this resolution say those demonstrations 
tend to make the people who witness them more patriotic citi- 
zens. I can not agree to this. If it were so, then the residents 
of Washington would be the most patriotic citizens of the Re- 
public, and they are not. In every country, people who live in 
remote districts and never see their emperor, king, or president, 
are apt to idealize him, and are, as a rule, better and more 
patriotic citizens than those who live in capital cities. Gen- 
erally speaking, familiarity breeds contempt. The Russian 
peasants love their church and the great white Ozar, while 
anarchists and nihlists abound in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
near to the centers of church and state. The loyal supporters 
of the French Government, whether imperial or republican, have 
never been found among the gay Parisians, but among the 
sturdy and thrifty provincial yeomanry. Which are the most 
faithful and loyal adherents of His Holiness, the citizens of 
Rome or the communicants of that church in distant nations, 
who never see the eternal city or the pope? The Savior of 
men was not born in Jerusalem, in the shadow of the temple 
and within the immediate sphere of influence of the high priests 
and doctors of the church, but in a remote and obscure town, 
where the people were poor and simple, but who kept the faith, 
obeyed the commandments, and were loyal to Jehovah.. At all 
times and fn all parts of the world human nature is much the 
same. Love of country and loyalty to its flag are virtues which 
are developed and intensified by trial, adversity, and sacrifice, 
and not by shows and demonstrations such as people witness in 
Washington on inaugural occasions. 

In nearly all the States of the Union governors and other 
elective officers are inducted into office on or soon after the ist 
of January, and state legislatures commence their work at 
about the same time. The beginning of the year is the natural 
time to commence official business, and that was the intention 
of the fathers with reference to the Federal Government. But 
because of the delay in ratifying the Constitution that was not 
done and the First Congress opened its session on March 4. 
Since that time the terms of Presidents and Vice-Presidents and 
Congressmen have commenced on that date, not so much by 
authority of law as by practice and recognized custom. 

If people have no regard for tradition and custom, and 
demand a change, then let the date of inauguration be put back 
rather than forward. Let the President and Vice-President 
and the Representatives in Congress who are elected in Novem- 
ber take office on January 1 of the next year, and let Congress 
commence its work soon thereafter and continue until it is 
completed. That would require some changes in the proce- 
dure for the election of Senators and the counting in of the 
President and Vice-President. I do not advocate this, but if 
we start in to amend the Constitution, let us aim at better 
conditions for the transaction of public business rather than 
for pleasanter weather for inauguration demonstrations. 

The Members of the lower House are the only federal officers 
elected directly by the people, and it was the intention that 
they should consider themselves responsible to their constitu- 
ents and represent them. The term was made short so that 
the voters could retire them if not satisfactory. Under the 
present system a Member serves during the short session, from 
the first Monday in December until the 4th of March, after he 
has retired from office. Under ordinary conditions this applies 
to about one-fourth of the House membership, and in times of 
stormy and uncertain politics it may apply to a much larger 
proportion. The object of this resolution is to extend the term 
by nearly two months, during which they may take part in 
important legislation, after they have voluntarily retired or 
been rejected at the polls, and in either case they have not 
the same interest in representing the views of their con- 
stituents. 


The short session is long enough to pass the supply bills. . I 
that is about all a Congress, many of whose Members haye j,, 
repudiated by their districts, should do. If it is necessary + 
enact new and constructive laws, an extra session may be cs |),.) 
of the new Congress, all of whom are more apt to be respons 
to the wishes of their constituents. 

A case in point. During the closing days of the Fifty. 
Congress the salaries of Representatives were increased. 
desire for the increase was quite general, and quite as gene, 
was the fear that they would lose their seats if they rajso) 
their salaries. Few men had the courage to favor the proj. 
tion in the open, but many were willing to follow a leader w})) 
was ready and willing to come out and openly assume the 
sponsibility. The salary was increased under the leaders}; 
of a man who had voluntarily retired from the House and w.s 
not looking for any other elective office, and by such adroit par- 
liamentary maneuvering as to avoid a record vote. No crit- 
icism of this legislation or reflection on the gentleman is jp- 
tended. It is simply mentioned to illustrate what a Represents. 
tive may accomplish who is not concerned about the further ap 
proval or disapproval of his constituents. 

Extra sessions of the Congress are not unusual, and they are 
generally called by newly elected Presidents, and especially 
after a change of administration, in order to incorporate into 
law the policies which were approved by the people at the pre- 
vious election. Generally such extra sessions are called very 
soon after March 4, when the new President and Congress take 
office, and are continued until the special legislation for which 
they are called is disposed of. If such a session commence early 
in March, it is apt to complete its work before the intensely hot 
summer weather sets in, whereas if the inauguration of a new 
President were postponed until the last Thursday in Apri! 1 
an extra session called in May, it would be quite sure to con- 
tinue during the warm summer months. 

Dog days in Washington would cause the President and 
others who would be required to remain here much more dis- 
comfort and would prove to be a greater menace to their health 
than a single squally or disagreeable day on March 4. Volun- 
tary sightseers and the enterprising business people of this 
city are not the only ones whose comfort, health, and financ 
interests should be considered in the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

The second proposed amendment contained in this resolution 
is wise and patriotic, and should be adopted. But properly and 
logically it should be made a part of Article IT, section 1, clause 
5, which provides for executive succession in case of the re- 
moval, death, resignation, or disability of the President and Vice- 
President. Provision should be clearly made for the inaugura- 
tion of the Vice-President-elect in case of the death or disquali- 
fication of the President-elect before his inauguration, and it 
should also provide for an officer who shall act as President in 
ease of the death or disqualification of both President-elect and 
Vice-President-elect before their inauguration. This amendment 
should be incorporated into the Constitution where it properly 
belongs, and not as part of Article XII, where it is inserted, in 
order to help carry the first amendment for the change of dale 
of inauguration. 

Let the gentlemen who are advocating this dual amendment. 
the first part of which is whimsical and ridiculous, and the 
second part patriotic and meritorious, sever the resolution an 
propose the second provision, and they will succeed, where:s I 
they make use of the good proposition to pull the bad « 
through, both are doomed to failure. 





Agricultaral Entries on Coal Lands. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, May 10, 1910. 

The House being In Committee of the Whole House on the state of | ° 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13907) to provice 
for agricultural entries on coal lands— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: ie 

Mr. CuarrmMan: When a bill comes before this House wit! ‘> 
unanimous support of every Representative from the wes"! 
half of the United States, it seems to me that you gentler °° 
the East and the North and the South ought to give us cre)" 
honestly representing the welfare and reflecting the sentine''> 
of our constituents. 














I have the honor to represent to the best of my ability about 
three times as many people and five times as many voters as 
any other Member of this House, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, and those people are about equally divided between the 
two great political parties in my State; and I believe I repre- 
sent the unanimous sentiment of the entire State of Colorado 
in my support of this bill. 

I have several times before had occasion to call the attention 
of the House to the situation in the Western States in general, 
and in Colorado in particular. This bill does not apply to the 
16,000,000 acres of forest reserves in my State, but it does ap- 
ply to the 9,000,000 acres of public lands that are withdrawn 
from entry as coal lands. There is no land withdrawn from 
entry as coal lands in the States represented by the opponents 
of this measure, and neither they nor their constituents have 
any interest in it directly, or other than as citizens of this 
Republic. 

Mr. CRAIG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIG. I want to say to the gentleman that we have 
coal lands in Alabama affected by this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. You have no agricultural coal 
lands withdrawn from public entry. 

Mr. CRAIG. This bill does not apply to only lands that are 
withdrawn from public entry. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It applies to all lands withdrawn 
as coal lands by the Government where the surface is good 
agricultural land. Has the gentleman any land of that kind in 
his State? 

Mr. CRAIG, It applies to all coal lands whether they are 
agricultural or not, and why do you want a law permitting agri- 
cultural entries to apply to land that is not agricultural? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. We do not. 

Mr. CRAIG. Then you can not vote for this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This bill only allows agricultural 


entries upon land the surface of which is agricultural in char- | 


acter. You could not locate a gold mine under this bill nor 
take a coal claim under the homestead law. The whole object 
and purpose of the bill is to allow people to settle upon, make 
homes, and improve the millions of acres in the West that are 
underlaid with coal and the surface of which is good agricul- 
tural land. The entryman obtains only a surface right, and 
the Government’s ownership of and right to dispose of the coal 
beneath the surface is fully protected. This bill has been ex- 
haustively considered by the Public Lands Committee. It is 
true that it is a compromise measure in its present form, but 
it is a just and fair compromise. 

I was opposed to the bill in the form in which it was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELL], be- 
cause it only allowed the homesteader to be paid for such 
damages as were “not necessary or reasonably incident to the 
prospecting for, mining, and removal of such coal.” In other 
words, under the original bill a man might settle upon and im- 
prove his homestead or desert-land claim, build houses and 
barns, and plant orchards, and put the land in a high state of 
cultivation, and a coal company could come along and destroy 
it all without ever paying him a cent for it, unless he could not 
only litigate the company, but induce a court to decide that the 
company had destroyed more than was necessary, or what in 
law is called incidental to coal-mining operations. A farmer's 
house might be taken as a site for a shaft, his orchard cov- 
ered with dumps, and his fields taken for switching yards, 
and he could not recover a dollar. That would be considered 
incidental to the mining of coal, because a coal company neces- 
sarily has to have considerable surface territory to operate a 
mine successfully, and no matter how much of the farmer’s 
property the coal company might destroy in such operations, 
it would not have to pay anything for any of it. 

A law of that kind would be utterly unjust and unconscion- 
able. I would rather have no law than such a provision. I 
could not, when the bill first came up, and I can not yet, see 
why a coal company should not pay the damages that it does 
to a settler. If a man puts in five years of this life complying 
with the homestead law, or expends $3 an acre and irrigates 
and reclaims a barren desert-land claim, and nearly always 
puts in all he has on earth in the way of improvements on 
the place, and makes his home there and builds up the country, 
he has a right to be protected in his property rights; 
and if a coal operator wants to appropriate his farm for the 
purpose of mining the coal underneath, it is only common fair- 
ness that he should reimburse the farmer for the property that 
he destroys. 

For that reason I have vigorously opposed that feature of the 
original bill from the start and ever since, and I have the sat- 
isfaction of feeling that I was largely instrumental! in having 
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my views recommended by a majority of the committee as an 
amendment to this bill, and I hope the amendment so reported 
will be adopted. If it is, I know that I will have rendered a 
substantial service and lasting benefit to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who will settle upon lands under the provisions 
of this law by the protection of their homes and property rights 
In other words, the right of eminent domain is 
given to the coal companies or operators to take all of the sur- 
face they want upon payment therefor and for the damages 
they do to the surface owner. 

Of course it will be seldom necessary for a coal company to 
destroy valuable improvements upon the land. Ordinarily coal- 
mine operators will sink shafts and run tunnels and not inter- 
fere with much of the surface. But it would be a dangerous 
law that would permit them to take as much of the surface as 
they desire and to destroy valuable improvements without com- 
pensation therefor. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true that under the provision of the 
bill the only damage for which surface entrymen can recover 
is the damage for the land actually reentered and taken for 
mining purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the coal claimant must pay 
for “ all damages to the crops and improvements on such lands,” 
and he can only take a settler’s land “upon payment of the 
damages caused thereby to the owner thereof.” 

Mr. MONDELL. And if the agricultural claimant suffers 
damage elsewhere on his land, he could not recover. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and there is plenty of op- 
portunity for the agricultural entryman to suffer damage else- 
where, and that is unforeseen, because these tunnels may cave 
some time in the future. A man takes some chances when he 
takes a surface title. But at the same time those possible 
damages are very remote. 

If this amendment which we have reported is adopted, I think 
the law will reasonably protect the property rights of the set- 
tlers, and that they will be safe in settling upon these coal 
lands. This law will also protect the property rights of the 
settlers who are, in good faith, now occupying land that has 
been withdrawn as coal land. In order to practically operate 
coal mines nowadays, it requires a large amount of capital. 
It is not an individual matter any more; it is usually the busi- 
ness of large companies. The settler is nearly always a poor 
man. He can not litigate the company for his rights, and I 
want to protect him in every reasonable way that I possibly 
can. If the coal companies need his land or improvements, 
they should not complain if they are required to pay for them 
at what they are reasonably worth. 

In the West at the present time little individual ditches are 
almost a thing of the past. The only way we now bring under 
irrigation large tracts of land is by large canals and reservoirs. 





| Those irrigation enterprises are conducted both by private cor- 


porations and often under the Carey Act; and in order to make 
either project successful, the land under it must be entered; it 
must be homesteaded or taken under the desert-land law or in 
some way. It must be opened, so that the land can go into 
private ownership. There are a number of existing and several 
proposed very large projects in the western and southern part 
of Colorado, but the lands have recently been tied up by being 
withdrawn, so that they can not complete those immensely im- 
portant irrigation enterprises, and the result is they are at a 
standstill at this time. No settlers can come in, because the 
land is withdrawn as coal land, and the irrigation projects 
ean not go on. They can not get money to finance them, be- 
cause there is no one to use the water; 
who have land under the proposed canals. They can not even 
get the rights of way for their ditches. The result is that our 
State and the growth of the West generally is impeded at this 
time, and irrigation development is very largely at a stand- 
still in that country. It seems to me that you gentlemen from 
the East and North, and especially from the South, should pay 
some attention to our appeals. Why, in the name of common 
sense, do you turn against the West? Why are you unwilling 
to accord to us the same rights that you demand? Why do 
we have to fight for a law that is so just and so necessary? 
Do the Representative from Wyoming and myself and my col- 
leagues look or act as though we were here representing land 
grabbers or looters of the public domain? 

We come here earnestly appealing to you of the East and 
North and South to permit the West to continue to develop. 
We want to settle and build up that country. I do not care 
whether you call it conservation or not. My ideas of conserva- 
tion do not agree with some of Brother Pinchot’s, but on this 
subject I know they do agree with the sentiment of the 
people who have honored me with a seat on the floor of this 
House. 


there are no settlers 
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This is a genuine conservation bill. It is not a anteunh! 


theory. It is brought before this House and advocated by west- 
ern men, and is a practical, common-sense measure, permitting 
instead of prohibiting the settlement and development of the 
West; and I may say in passing that it is the only one of the 
so-called conservation bills that has been or will be considered 
this session that is of any material benefit to the West. Every 
day we see dispatches and editorials in the press of the coun- 
try mentioning the thousands of thrifty farmers and good 
American citizens going to Canada for land, and many of them 
are even going to Mexico. It is estimated that they are going 
at the rate of a hundred thousand a year, and I see where it is 
stated that in one train the cash and checks of a colony 
amounted to a quarter of a million dollars; and in one day the 
settlers passing through St. Paul alone represented a million 
dollars in capital. Canada is offering good land, low taxes, 
honest laws, and a national system of railroad regulations that 
carefully guard the interests of the shipments of the producers, 
and many other advantageous features. Canada is especially 
appealing to our farmers and our young men. It will take 
national and wise and far-reaching legislation on the part of 
this Government to check this ever-increasing migration of 
valuable citizens. We can not replace the 100,000 American 
farmers who are going to Canada yearly by the 1,000,000 people 
who are now landing at Ellis Island. But if Congress will open 
our agricultural public land to settlement, we of the West will 
largely stop the exodus to Canada. 

Farmers are the most needed and most valuable additions to 
our population, and we have good homes in the West for mil- 
lions of them if Congress will unlock the agricultural land 
within our public domain. 

There is no politics in this bill; it is the just and unanimous 
demand of the West; and if the cost of living continues to go up 
and our farmers continue to emigrate to Canada and Mexico for 
homes, you of the East will soon discover that you need to 
open our public lands to settlement as much as we do. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a copy of this bill 
as it is finally passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The bill, approved by the President June 22, 1910, is as fol- 
lows: 

[Pustic—No. 227.] 
[H. R. 13907.] 
An act to provide for agricultural entries on coal lands. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembied, t from and after 
the passage of this act unreserved public lands of the United States 
exclusive of Alaska which have been withdrawn or classified as coal 
lands, or are valuable for coal, shall be subject to appropriate entry 
under the homestead laws by actual settlers only, the Tooirt- land law, 
to selection under section 4 of the act approved August 18, 1894, known 
as the Carey Act, and to withdrawal under the act approved June 17, 
1902, known as the reclamation act, whenever such entry, selection, 
or withdrawal shall be made with a view of obtaining or passing title 
with a reservation to the United States of the coal in such lands and 
of the right to pros for, mine, and remove the same. But no desert 
entry made under the provisions of this act shall contain more than 160 
acres, and all homes entries made hereunder shall be subject to the 
conn to residence and cultivation, of entries under the act 
approved bruary 19, 1909, entitled “An act to provide for an en- 
larged homestead :” Provided, That those who have initiated nonmineral 
entries, selections, or locations in good faith, prior to the passage of 
this act, on lands withdrawn or classified as coal lands may perfect the 
same under the provisions of the laws under which said entries were 
made, but shall receive the limited patent provided for in this act. 

Sec Tha Oy person desiring to make entry the home- 

esert-land law, any State desiring to make selection 
under section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, known as the Carey Act, 
and the Secretary of the Interior in withdrawing under the reclamation 
act lands classified as coal lands, or valuable for coal, with a view of 
securing or passing title to the same in accordance with the provisions 
of said acts, shall state in the application for entry, selection, or notice 
of withdrawal that the same is made in accordance with and to 
the provisions and reservations of this act. 

Suc. 3. That upon eatiatnetery ‘en of full compliance with the 
——_ of the laws under ich entry is made, and of this act, 

SIRES BAe So Ses 0 6 ee Se ee 
which patent shall contain a reserva to the United States of all 
coal in the lands so patented, together with the right to prospect 
mine, and remove the same. coal in such 


stead laws or the 


> 
° 


time 
Any person qualified to acquire coal deposits or the right 
remove the Seal under the laws of the United States’ ohelt have the 
right, at all Senate tol ek ton =~ lands —— entered, - = 
t as provided a for the purpose o' pyoapectt con 
‘See 0 . the Secretary of the I or a bond 


thereon upon the approval b 
or undertekin to be filed with him as security for the payment of all 
damages to the crops and improvements on such lands by of 


reason 
such prospecting. Any person who has acquired from the United 


‘| ways for the purpose of 
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States the coal deposits in any such land, or the right to min. 
remove the same, may reenter and occupy so much of the « 
thereof as may be required for all a mean reasonably incident + 
mining and removal of the coal therefrom, and mine and remove . 
coal, upon payment of the damages caused thereby to the owner ¢))>; 

or upon giving a good and sufficient bond or undertaking in an ; 
institu in any competent court to ascertain and fix said dama-... 
Provided, That the owner under such limited patent shal! havo . 
right to mine coal for use upon the land for domestic purposes at 4; 
time pee to the disposal by the United States of the coal deposits. 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to «.. 
or abr’ the right to present and have prompt consideration of ». 
cations to locate, enter, or select, under the land laws of the | ; 
States, lands which have been classified as coal lands with a vi: 
disproving such classification and securing a patent without reser) 


yw of 


Underground Life-Saving Stations in Coal Mines. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN K. TENER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, May 10, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the question of underer 
life-saving stations In coal mines— 


Mr. TENER said: 

Mr. Sreakes: I ask unanimous consert to have printed 
Recorp a letter containing certain information relative t. 
derground life-saving stations in coal mines. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is that request? 

Mr. TENER. It is to have printed in the Recorp a |c!:\» 
relative to underground life-saving stations in coal mines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] T) 
Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

LETTER TO HON. J. K. TENER FROM JESSE K. JOHNSTON, CHARLEROT, 1 
CHARLEROI, Pa., May 10, 1 

After several years of scientific research on part of the United States 
Geological Survey, and ¢ctical demonstrations on part of mine owners 
the mysterious and unknown causes of mine sters are slowly yield 
ing to the lights of truth, and what we need to-day is not so mucl new 
technical knowledge, as an —— of that which is old. 

What precaution to take ea rmination, but how to cet re- 
sults from miners th in science, and by ignorance 
regard precautions and safeguards and become chance takers fur 
for gain is a difficult problem for every mine manager. 

I know from personal experience in introducing permissa!le ex. 
plosives, systems of spra taking exhaust steam into the intake air- 
creasing the moisture during the winter 
months; all these innovations have been met with all kinds of oppo- 
sition. In every coal mine conditions exist which may lead to an ¢x- 

losion or a mine fire, and we can not hope for the entire remo) f 

ese dangers, but by following the close application of results given 
scientific research, and pra demonstrations, followed by eter: 
vigilance on part of mine officials, carrying out strict discipline, and 
— of rules, minimize the danger of these disasters to a great 
ex 

I believe most up-to-date mine men now agree that the chief elements 
for the reduction of these would be a careful chemical! invest 

dus records hygrometer readings of 
tus for the dust, and the use of 


§ wn the coal. 
from April 13, 1876, to April 
oceurred d 


who have no 


4 


9” 


_ 


1910, in 


this country 49 mine disasters the summé mon‘). 
resulting in a loss of life of 1,300 persons, and during the same per! 
of life of 3.500 Kis 4. ie 
oO persons, making a ° persons. 1ese f 
are on reports disasters with a loss five or more persor 
With all these I wish to offer another safeguard fur | 
preservation of life er mine disasters have occurred in the w® 
life-sa stations, reasons from evid 


ga who have been and from investica' 
where conclusive evidence has been found showing that miners a\~ 
feareled Sop 1,000 to aa ie yt. the first shock of the explosion 

‘ore they were overcome gases. 

The Government maintains at a large expense along the 
coast line and Great Lakes life-saving stations for the protection of |i‘e 
and Our own State of Pennsylvania appropriates a large sum 

and for tuberculosis. 


oe theater and sky- 
scraper have their fire-escapes, yet I know of a few coal operations 
equi with an aa life-saving station in its underground 
ons, nected telephone service to the surface plants. | 

of underground life-saving sta' 
is not new, as this has been 

of bore holes for carrying away 2«s°s 
workings has in use with 


the benefit of mine managers who 
gas in their mines, I quote Mr. 
pve Oliver interests, before the Mining !n- 


’ 


ns 


; 


we spent ten times as mu"" 
rid of the gas by bratticing and 


trying to force out the 











“ Before we put down our third bore hole we had three fans, but could 
not clear the mine of gas. Three days after the bore hole drilled 
through we had no gas.” 


As to the limits of one of those bore holes, nobody knows. Sixteen | 


acres is not in it; 16 acres is what we have drained of gas at one time 
by bore holes. I think we have a territory of 1,400 acres, and I do not 
believe we will ever have to bore another bore hole. You had better 
put in three bore holes to 1,400 acres. 

I know a great many mine managers, at first thought, will say that 
the cost of these underground stations are prohibitive, but I have just 
jet contract for three 6-inch bore holes at the rate of $1 per foot for 
300 feet depth. If you will take a mine property of 1,000 acres in coal 
seam that will yield 8,000 tons to the acre, and in this tract place 
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three bore holes, with underground lif ng stations, the cost 
such a small fractional part of a ton that 4 will feel st 
installing these systems and cutting off some other expense not 

Calculation: 1,000 acres, at 8.000 tons t ‘ re, 8.000.000 


bore holes, each 500 feet, 1,500 feet; 1,500 feet, at $1.25 p 
$1,875; cost per ton, $0.000234375. 
In a great many explosions the majority of those lost are kil 





l i ki 
right; but in numerous cases, as the appended list wi show < 
sively, men have traveled long distances after the first shock of 
plosion, only to meet death in their tracks by the after flow of 


On actual tests of a bore hole 6 inches in diameter, having a 


800 feet from surface to the coal, the readings show the velocity 
air passing up the bore hole was 2,000 feet per minute. It is a matter 


Sheth Sv Proposed Saijetj—Chamber in Mines of Charleroi Coat Works of Ptisowg Plate Glass Company. 
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of scientific interest that life was sustained in the Cherry mine, Illinois, 
one week after the mine fire started in an atmosphere in which there 
seems to have been upward of 5 per cent of carben dioxide and an 
atmosphere in which lamps would not burn. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that if several underground life-saving stations with bore 
holes to the working veins had been previously installed at the Cherry 
mine, a number of the entombed miners ound have reached these sta- 
tions and a supply of fresh air and plenty of food could have been 
delivered from the surface. 

One the chief difficulties confronting the rescuers tn mine disas- 
ers is lack of information to know how and where to proceed into 
he of the mine where lives could be rescued. 
take the Courrieres, France, disaster on March 10, 1906, the 
fearful disaster which ever overtook any mine in any part of the 

where 1,211 lives were lost. 
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Four hundred and forty-three miners «se led No. 3 pit 
| these only 13 or 17 « ped 00 went dow io. 2 pit i 
| 401 escaped; 852 went vn No. 4 pit, and of the 175 
making a total loas of 1,211 


The rescuers report that many lives might have be ed i 
the rescucra knew in what direction to explore ' 
| either 13 or 17 persons escaped alive from N 
| Sunday following the exp m. and lat 1 
| twenty days entombment in No. 2 pit cere 4 
pluck and endurance. On further examin ‘ Ww 
showing that hundreds of these men lived 
living on bark from posts and putrid flesh 

Let us take the recent mine disaster at ( ry, I ; I 
1909, where about 300 lives were lost, and we have similar condit 
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The 20 miners rescued one week after the mine fire started could 
have been rescued one or two days earlier had the rescuers known the 
location of these miners and known in what direction to explore. On 
November 23, 4 rescuers reached the third vein. They found from 150 
to 169 bodies, the count varying. Some of the men had made fans 
from drill machine parts, but no barricades had been built. None of 
the notes indicated that the men had been conscious after Monday fol- 
lowing the fire. This is conclusive evidence that a great many of the 
entombed miners lived siaty hours after the fire started. 

Let us take the recent mine disaster at Primero, Colo., February 2, 
1910, where 75 lives were lost. 

Eleven retreated after the explosion to a room, where they remained 
a number of hours, but becoming impatient at delay in being rescued 
and in an effort to find good air started out into the entry and were 
suffocated by after damp, with the exception of one man named Virgen, 
who was rescued. 

The portion of the mine in which these 11 men worked was 1,600 
feet from the nearest explosion and was absolutely unaffected by the 
explosion, and in it the air remained good, due to the short circuiting 
of the after-damp currents around it. Had they been able to commu- 
nicate with the outside and obtained instructions to stay in safety until 
reached all would have been saved. 

The appended list will show the same a in many cases, and 
the evidence gathered is conclusive that this subject is worthy of con- 
sideration and would certainly justify the expense in installing the 
underground life-saving stations to save the lives of miners who are 
not in the immediate zone of the explosion. The location of under- 
ground life-saving stations is a matter for ony mine manager to de- 
cide for himself, and I can only suggest some ideas as to the size of 
the entrance and location of doors for isolating the air within a certain 
area surrounding the underground life-saving station. 

On attached plan, at distances each way from the entrance to the 
life-saving station suitable to conditions, would erect two doors of 
boiler plate, built in recesses in the ribs of the entry, so that they will 
work flush with the sides of the coal; also would erect one door at 
the entrance to safety chamber from the entry, and another one at the 
place where the chamber is widened from entrance entry. The chamber 
should only be 12 feet in width and not over sv feet in length, and all 
walls should be whitewashed. 

It should be equipped with a eneeene connected through the bore 
hole with weatherproof cable to reach the surface, thence by telephone 
line to surface plant. It should be ves with a large roll of 
brattice cloth, a medicinal box of first-aid appliances, safety lamps, and 
a number of oxygen flasks. 

The sides and roof of the chambers should be lined with concrete, 
and should be connected with two 6 or 8 inch bore holes from 
the surface. One bore hole could be used for inlet air to be driven 
by a small fan and the other bore hole for the outlet air. Water 
ane food could be delivered from the surface by means of the bore 

oles. 

Another suggestion has been offered, to use, say, a 2-inch pi 
inside of the or 8 inch pipe, or even 4-inch casing would be suffi- 
cient, in which case an inch and a half pipe could be used for com- 
pressed air. By compressing to 80 pounds, you could pass 100 cubic 
feet of free air per minute through a thousand feet of pipe, with 
a loss of only 5.8 pounds in pressure. Judging from the rescue appa- 
ratus, it takes an average of 10 liters of fresh air per minute for each 
man. This is about one-third of a cubic foot; so with 100 cubic feet 
of air you could have sufficient air to sustain 300 men. 

After the underground stations have been installed, no doubt it will 
be found that with an acreage to the extent of the Charleroi Coal 
Works property of 1,800 acres, it will be necessary to install several 
more of these chambers in different parts of the mine. 

Taking the per cent of accidents of which we have a record in 
mining, manufacturing, and transportation and applying them to those 
industries generally gives us the following approximate results: 











| Average 

Number | Totalannual| Value of yearly 

employed. wages. product. earn- 

ings. 
C06 I ncccnsunhanenll 586 ,801 $868 832,322 $614, 798 ,898 $629 
Manufacturing-............. 4,244,588 | 2,266,273,319 | 14,802,147,087 534 
Transportation............- 1,403,840 $82,726,920 | 2,589,105,578 629 


DUAR, .hnncvsncnsataces 6,235,179 | $,517,832,561 | 18,006,061, 563 
i 


— . _ 





Number Number 
killed. | injured. 


Cn) RIB. .necacceccccnencnceuisstebenetnbinismmmeee 2,746 10,600 
PERT occ nccccenccccussuacssccbeshsebnaneiyesnniotees 900 8,400 
TEGO TIAI Ric cnnn<cn22ccattinstclianitlans theeind 4,534 87,644 

OTE ccccenssacnesenndcasesetiuaneusdanbabniieaiae 8,180 106,644 


We have a record here of the industries named, approximately the 
number es annual wages, value of product, average yearly earn- 
ings, number killed, and number injured. Taking these figures as sub- 
stantially correct, and they have been collected from reports of the 
census, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and the estimates 
of experts, the following indicates what part of wealth produced through 
these agencies would be required to pay an average of three years’ 
wages to the heirs of those killed and compensation at the rate of one- 
half wages to those injured losing an average of sixty days’ fime each : 








Total amount re- 


Total amount re-| Total amount re- 
Industry quired to pay) quired to pay one-| quired to pay 
: $2,000 for each| halfwagesfortwo| for killed and 

fatal accident. months’ idleness. injured. 











Coal mining.......... $551 , 200 $6,043,200 
Manufacturing... ...- 1 000 378,000 2,178,000 
Transportation 4,557 , 488 13,625, 488 

WOE a siswsined 5, 486, 688 21,846,688 











ee 











Per ce ) t 
Per cent of total | Per cent of total | welmref ore 
Industry. valueof product | value of product to pay for }, 
topay forkilled. | to pay to injured. | killed and 
jured. 
Coal mining-......... 0.89 0.09 0.98 
Manufacturing. ...... -012 -003 ms 
Transportation...... 35 -18 4 
Total........... .09 08 a 


sieeve nce escent Maladie hice peti Dap 
The above data taken from American Mining Congress reports. 


These figures prove conclusively that if $2,000 is an average amon: 
paid for each fatal accident, the expense of installing undergr..,,, 
safety chambers is —a a good investment, and in case of a (js. 
aster wherever installed, if they failed in saving lives, we beliey. ; 
would have its weight with a jury to show that the operator bad taken 
precautions worthy of consideration. ae 

Of course all these steps taken for the installation of the under 
ground life-saving stations may prove inadequate and may fail in 1}. 
purpose intended, but we believe, after they are installed, by making 
some practical demonstrations with the air from the bore hole and t}. 
isolation of the air within certain areas of the chamber, we wii! |, 
able to place further safeguards by discovery of new ideas from records 
of the air and more safe device of mine doors. 


LIST OF GAS OR DUST EXPLOSIONS AND MINE FIRES WITH OVER Fy 
FATALITIBS. 


April 13, 1876, to February 5, 1910. 


April 13, 1876, Nesquehoning, Pa., Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre (oa| 
Company, slope No. 3, killed, 5; May 20, 1876, Midlothian mine, Grove 
shaft, killed, 7; July 24, 1876, Mount Doably, Cal., Black Diamond 
mine, killed, 6. 

May 9, 1877, Wadesville, Pa., Wadesville shaft, killed, 6. 

January 15, 1878, Ashland, Pa., Potts colliery, killed, 5; November 
21, 1878, Sullivan, Ind., killed, 23. 

May 6, 1879, Audenried, Audenried oa, killed, 6. 

March 5, 1880, Nanticoke, Pa., No. 2 shaft, killed, 6; May 3, isso, 
Shamokin, Pa., Cameron colliefy, kill 5. 

February 10, 1881, Robbins mine, Ohio, Monser & Co. mine, killed, 6; 
March 4, 1881, Almy Station, ad" Almy mine, killed, 38. 

February 3, 1882, Field, Va., Midlowthian mine, Grove shaft, killed, 
32; May 24, 1882, Shenandoah, Pa., Kohinnor colliery, killed, 5. 

January 9, 1883, Coulterville, Ill., Jones & Nesbit mine, killed, 16 

January 24, 1884, Crested Butte, Colo., Crested Butte mine, killed, 
59; February 20, 1884, West Leisenring, Pa., West Leisenring mine 
No. 2, killed, 19; March 13 1884, Pocahontas, Va., Pocahontas mine, 
killed, 114; August 20, 1884, Shamokin, Pa., Buck Ridge slope, killed, 
7 ;October 27, 1884, Youngstown, Pa., Youngstown slope, killed, 14. 

October 21, 1885, Plymouth, Pa., slope No. 2, killed, 6. 

January 13, 1886, Almy, Wyo., Almy No. 4, killed 31; January 21, 
1886, Newburg, W. Va., Newburg mine, Killed 39; March 8, 1886, Union- 
dale, Pa., Uniondale mine, killed 7; August 30, 1886, Scranton, |’a., 
Fairlawn colliery, killed 5; September 13, 1886, Marvine, Pa., Marvine 
shaft, killed 8; November 26, 1886, Wilkesbarre, Pa., Conyngham (ol! 
liery, killed 10. 

June 23, 1887, Nanticoke, Pa., No. 1 shaft, killed 5. 

March 29, 1888, Rich Hill, Mo., Keith & Perry Mine No. 1, killed 26; 
November 4, 1888, Clinton, Pa., Kettle Creek m ne, killed 17; November 
9, 1888, Frontenac, Kans., Shaft No. 2, killed 45. 

December 24, 1889, Brownville, Pa., Braznell mine, killed 30. 

February 1, 1890, Plymouth, Pa., Nottingham colliery, killed 8; 
March 3, 1890, South Wilkesbarre, Pa., South Wilkesbarre No. 3, killed 
8; April 2, 1890, Nanticoke, Pa., ane No. 4, killed 5; May 15, 1590, 
Ashley, Pa., Jorney Slope No. 8, killed 28; June 16, 1890, Dunbar, |’a., 
Hill Farm mine, killed 31. 

January 27, 1891, Mount Pleasant, Pa., Mammouth mine, killed 1; 
October, 1891, Richardson, Pa., killed 7; November 8, 1891, Nanticoke, 
Pa., Shaft No. 1, killed 12. 

January 7, 1892, Krebs, Ind. T., Osage mine, killed 70; May 9, 18°92, 
Roslyn, Wash., Roslyn _— killed 42; July 23, 1892, Pottsville, l’a., 
York Farm colliery, killed 10. 

January 10, 1893, King, Colo., Como mine, killed 24; March 27, 185, 
Nanticoke, Pa., Shaft No. 1, killed 6; April 5, 1893, Edwardsville, |’a., 
Shaft No. 4, killed 6; September 21, 1893, Plymouth, Pa., Lance co! 
ear killed 55. 

ovember 11, 1894, Colliers, W. Va., Blanche mine, killed 8; De- 
cember 18, 1894, West Bay City, Mich., killed 10. 5 

February 18, 1895, Mahanoy Plane, Pa., West Bear Ridge mine, killed 
5, February 27, 1895, Cerrillos, N. Mex., White Ash mine, killed 2°; 
March 20, 1895, Evanston, Wyo., Red Canyon mine, killed 60; Apri! +, 
1895, Blue Canyon, Wash., Blue Canyon mine, killed 23; October 7, 
1895, Wilkes-Barre , Dorrance mine, killed 7; December 20, 15°, 
Dayton, Tenn., Nelson mine, killed 24; December 24, 1895, Gunnock, 
N. C., Gunnock mine, killed 43. : 

February 17, 1896, McAlester, Ind. T., killed 6; February 18, 15°, 
New Castle, Colo., Vulcan mine, killed 49; March 23, 1896, Dubois, l'a., 
Berwind shaft, killed 13; October 29, 1896, South Wilkes-Barre, !'a., 
South Wilkes- No. 3, killed 6; December 26, 1896, Princeton, Ind., 
Maule mine, killed 7. = 

January 4, 1897, Alderson, Ind. T., Mine No. 1, killed 5; March -. 
1897, Jermyn, Pa., Mine No. 1, killed 5; September 3, 1897, Sunshine 
Colo., Sunshine mine, killed 12; September 24, 1897, Marion, I!!., \\i!- 
liamson County Coal Company, killed 5. 

September 23. 1898, Brownsville, Pa., Umpire mine, killed 8. 

March 9, 1899, Mahanoy Sz. killed 8; July 24, 1899, Grind- 
stone, Pa., Grindstone mine, 5; December 23, 1899, Sumner, !’a., 
Sumner mine, killed 19. 

March 16. 


, 1900, Red Ash, W. Va., Red Ash mine, killed 46; May 1. 
1900, Scofield, Utah, Sunshine mine, killed 200; November 2, 1: 
Berzyburg, W. Va., mine, killed 15; November 9, 1:00), 


Mahanoy City Paz Buek Mountain colliery, killed 7; November 14, 
1900, Pocohontas, . Va., Pocohontas (mine fire), killed 17. a 
April 29, 1901, a, Ind. T., kil 6; May 16, 1901, Farminc- 
ton, W. Va., Chabbau mine, killed 10; May 20, 1901, Richland, 
killed’ 19 Septei : ig, 1801, Spring Guile wo lo. Aina G2 October 
> . u olo., ; Ove 
Feel 1901, Bu Dinmecetvills, Coai Com mine, killed 6; Octo- 


26, 1901, Wyo., mine, killed 22. 











January 24, 1902, Lost Creek, Iowa, Lost Creek mine, killed 20; 
March 6, 1902, Catsburg, Pa., killed 5; March 31, 1902, Dayton, Tenn., 
Nelson mine, killed 16; May 1 1902, Coal Creek, Tenn., Fraterville 
mine, killed 184; July 10, 1902, Johnstown, Pa., Rolling Mill mine, 
killed 112; August 7, 1902, Bowen, Colo., Boston colliery, killed 13; 
September 16, 1902, Algona, W. Va., Algona mine, killed 17; September 
22, 1902, Stafford, W. Va., Stafford shaft, killed 6; November 29, 1902, 
Shamokin, Pa., Luke Fidler mine, killed 7. 

April 12, 1903, Carbon, Ind. T., Slope 77, killed 6; June 19, 1903, 
BI N. Mex., Diessbung No. 3 mine, killed 5; June 30, 1903, 
Hanna, Wyo. Hanna mine, killed 169; November 30, 1903, Ferguson, 
Pa. Ferguson mine, killed 17; December —, 1903, Flat’ Top, Ala., 
illed & 

January 25, 1904, Cheswick, Pa., Harwick mine, killed, 179; Feb- 
ruasy 1, 1964, -——. —"—— ed, 5; December 28, 1904, Torios, 
Colo.. Torios mine, killed, 19. 

Deeuaey 15, 1905, Pottsville, Pa., killed, 5; February 20, 1905, 
Virginia City, Ala., killed, 105; February 26, 1905, Wilcoe, W. Va., 
Grapevine shaft, killed, 7; March 18, 1905, Red Ash, W. Va., Bush Run 
Red Ash mine, killed, 24; March 22, 1905, Princeton, Ind., killed, 9; 
April 3, 1905, Zeigler, Ill., Leiter mine, killed, 53; April 20, 1905, Kay- 
ford W. Va., Cabin Creek mine, killed, 6; oe 27, 1905, Dubois, Pa., 
Elenora shaft, killed, 13; April 30, 1905, ilburton, Okla, killed, 13; 
July 5, 1905, Vivian, W. Va., Tidewater mine, killed, 5; July 6, 1905, 
Searight, Pa., Fuller mine, killed, 6; October 29, 1905, Monongahela, 
Pa., Hazelkirk No. 2 mine, killed, 5; November 4, 1905, Vivian, W. Va., 
Tidewater mine, killed, 7; November 15, 1905, Bentleyville, Pa., killed, 
Wyo., killed, 18. 


6; December 1, 1905, Diamondville 
Jonaaty 4 i906, Coaldale, W. Va., Coaldale mine, killed, 22; Janu- 
ary 18, , Detroit, W. Va., Detroit mine, killed, 18; February 1, 


1906; Red Jacket, W. Va., killed, 3; February 8, 1906, Parral, W. Va., 
Parral mine, killed 28; ening 19, 1906, Maitland, Colo., Walson- 
burg mine, killed 14; February 27, 1906, Piper, Ala., killed 12; March 
22, 1906, Century, W. Va., Century mine, killed, 23; April 22, 1906, 
Cautro, Colo., killed, 19; October 3, 1906, Pocahontas, W. Va., Poca- 
hontas mine, killed, 36; October 5, 1906, Blossburg, N. Mex., killed, 
15: 24, 1906, Johnstown, Pa., killed, 7. 

January 23, 1907, Primero, Colo., Primero mine, killed, 24; Januar 
26, 1907, Pence, W. Va., Lorentz mine, killed, 12; January 29, 1907, 
Fayetteville, W. Va., Stuart mine, killed, 95; February 4, 1907, Elkins, 
W. Va., Thomas No. 25 mine, killed, 25; March 16, 1907, Tacoma, Va., 
killed, 16; May 1, 1907, Seaboro, W. Va., Whipple mine, killed, 16; 
June 18, 1907, Priceburg, Pa., killed, 7; December 1, 1907, Naomt!, 
Pa. (Payette City, Pa.), Naomi mine, killed, 35; December 6, 1907. 
Mon W. Va., ——_ mines 6 and 8, killed, 361; December 19, 
1907, Jacobs Creek, Pa., r mine, killed, 230; December 16, 1907, 


Yolande, Ala., Yolande mine, killed, 56; December 31, 1907, Carthage, | 


N. Mex., Bernal mine, killed, 11. 

January 30, 1908, Hawks Nest, W. Va., Backman mine, killed, 9; 
Februa a 1908, South Carrollton, Ky., killed, 9; August 26, 1908, 
e, 2 


Baileyv kla., killed, 29; November 28, 1908, Marianna, Pa., Mari- 
anna mine, killed, 154; December 28, 1908, Switchback, W. Va., Lick | 
Branch m killed, 50. 

Jan 10, 1909, Zeigler, I11., Leiter mine, killed, 28; January 12, 


1909, Switchback, W. Va., Lick Branch mine, killed, 100; January 28, 
1909, Boswell, Pa., Clarinda mine, killed, 5; March 20, 1909, Evans- 
ville, Ind., Sunnyside mine, killed, 6; April 14, 1909, Berwind, Pa., 
Barcka No. 87, killed, 4 June 3, 1909, Wehrum, Pa., Wehrum mine, 


ilied, 21; October 4, 1909, Roslyn, Wash., Roslyn mine, killed, 5; 
tober 21 1909, Hartshorne, Okla., No. 6 mine: November 9, 1909, 
Nanticoke, » Auchincloss shaft, killed, 9; November 13, 1909, Cherry, 


Il, Cherry mine, killed, 300; December 13, 1909, Ky., 
Baker mine, killed 6; December 16, 1909, Punxsutawney, Pa., Frost- 
burg mine, killed, 5; December 28, 1909, Norrin, Ill., Mine A, killed, 8. 

January 31, 1910, Primero, Colo., Primero mine, killed, 75; Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910, Browder, Ky., Browder mine, kiiled, 35; February 2, 
1910, Paula mine, Mexico, killed, 57; February 5, 1910, Ernest mine, 

nnsyl killed, 11; April 22, 1910, Mulga mine, Alabama, gas ex- 
plosion, kill 43; April 22, 1910, Amsterdam mine, Ohio, gas explo- 
sion, killed, 15. 


Henderson, 


REPORTS ON EXPLOSIONS. 


May 9, 1902, Roslyn, Wash., Roslyn mine, killed 42. 

Report taken from annual reports of the inspector of coal mines of 
the State of Washington for the years 1892-1894. The force of the 
explosion did not extend very far into the different entries on the west 
side. The men on that side were all smothered by the otven dame, 

April 8, 1895, Blue Canyon, Wash., Blue Canyon mine, killed 23. 

Report taken from annual reports of the inspectors of coal mines of 
the of ro for the years 1895-96. This explosion pre- 
sents some very peculiar features, inasmuch as the men were not fatally 
burned, but asphyxiated by gas and injured by the force, for anyone ac- 
one with the mine would expect that those in the gangway would 

badly burned. The bodies of the men that were at work in the rooms 
were found in the gangway. ‘They, no doubt, endeavored to escape 
by coming down from the rooms to the gangway. This was a fatal 
mistake, for in so doing they came in contact with the dense after-damp, 
which was hot, and perished in it. One of the men who escaped 
stated that and his partner, when they felt the shock, immediately 
started down the chute to the gangway. As soon as they reached the 
gan their lights went out. His partner fell and perished, while he, 
wi ty, made his way outside. 
ones who escaped with their lives from the mine. It was quite evident 
from his testimony that had the miners working in the rooms remained 
in them, would have been saved, as a rescuing party was able to 
g§0 into the face of the works in a very short time. 

March 16, 1900, Red Ash, W. Va., Red Ash mine, killed 46. 

All of the 46 men were killed by force of explosion. 

Hay i. 1900, Scofield, Utah, Sunshine mine, killed 200. 

In article descriptive of this accident there was no record of those 
overcome by after-damp, except indirectly im the sentence: “‘ Those 
killed near where the first explosion took place were torn into shreds, 
= those killed at a distance lay in groups, where they were overcome 
y deadl gas.” 

Ni 1900, Berryburg, W. Va., Berryburg mine, killed 15. 

All were caldents killed by explosion of dynamite. 

November 14, 1900, Pocohontas, W. Va., mine fire, Pocohontas mine, 


17. 
Nime men suffocated. On March 22, 8 men, in an endeavor to enter the 
and rescue the bodies, were also suffocated, making a total of 17. 
June 10, 1901, Port Royal, Pa., Port Royal mine, killed 19. 
Four of this number were kilied by the initial explosion and 15 by 
Subsequent explosions. 


He and a driver were the only 
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October 26, 1901, Diamondville, Wyo., Diamondville mine, killed 22. 
All were killed by suffocation 
January 24, 1902, Lost Creek, Iowa, Li 


All were killed by force of explosion. 


st Creek mine, killed 20, 


May 19, 1902, Coal Creek, Tenn., Fraterville mine, killed 184. 
Practically all of the 184 were killed by force of ex) n. 
July 10, 1902, Johnstown, Pa., Rolling Mill mine, killed 112. 


Nearly a}l of the 112 were killed by after dam; 

September 16, 1902, Algona, W. Va., Algona mine, killed 17. 

There were 17 men that had been killed and smothered the explo- 
sions. The men beyond doubt suffered greatly from fi t ar 
sions, and some had struggled for life until overcome in a h« 
dition and died before help arrived. Apparently 13 
reached the entry before succumbing. 

January 25, 1904, Cheswick, Pa., Harwick mine, killed 179. 

Practically all were killed by force of explosion. One rescued 

March 18, 1905, Red Ash, W. Va., Bush Run Red Ash mine, killed 24 

Eleven men went into the mine after the first explosion for the 
purpose of putting up stopings. The result was that after they had 
proceeded 1,200 feet, at which distance their bodies were found, a s¢ 
ond explosion occurred, and they were all lost 

April 3, 1905, Zeigler, Ill., Leiter mine, killed 50. 

Forty-seven lost their lives by gas explosion and 3 by after damp. 
None escaped. 

April 20, 1905, Kayford, W. Va., Cabin Creek mine, killed 6. 

The 5 men at the advance workings had made an effort to get out 
| of the mine, as they were all found on the main entry about 100 to 
| 250 feet from the crosscut, where the kegs of powder had exploded 
| Overcome by after-gases 

July 5, 1905, Vivian, W. Va., 

Eight of the men that were 
walk out of the mine. 

October 29, 1905, Monongahela, Pa., Hazel Kirk No. 2 mine, killed 5 

Two of these were overcome by after-gases and 1 escaped 

November 4, 1905, Vivian, W. Va., Tidewater mine, killed 7. 

Those men in the explosion appear to have died from the effects of 
| the gases and not from violence of burns, aithough one body showed 
evidence of heat and had some deep burns. 

December 4, 1905, Horton, W. Va., mine fire, killed 7. 

R. A. Henning, a miner, testified that he crawled within 40 feet of 
the entrance of the mine and crawled over 5 bodies of miners, who 
were groaning and calling for help, but he was unable to help them. 

January 4, 1906, Coaldale, W. Va., Coaldale mine, killed 22 

Eleven of the bodies found in this explosion were not burned or 
bruised. 

January 18, 1906, Detroit, W. Va., Detroit mine, 

All persons within the mine were killed, some 
| by burns, and others by suffocation. 

February 1, 1906, Red Jacket, W. Va., killed 3. 

| John Thornburg and William Gillespie were suffocated by er- 
damp and did not have a burn or scratch. John Hairston was killed 
by_ concussion and was not scratched. 

February 8, 1906, Parral, W. Va., Parral mine, killed 28. 

Only one outlet. The law requires two. 

February 27, 1906, Piper, Ala., Piper mine, killed 12. 

Frank Brinskull, who escaped from the mine after the explosion, not 
having been hurt except being overcome by after-damp, stated that he 
heard a very loud shot, and then came a strong wind and fire in his 
room. He started out with his head up, but the atmosphere was 
hot that he stooped down with his face close to the bottom. He man 
aged to go in this position until he reached the end of the side track. 
Here he got down on his stomach and dragged himself out on the rail. 

March 22, 1906, Century, W. Va., Century mine; killed, 23 

Eleven men were the only persons who were killed by the direct force 
of the explosion. Twelve others lost their lives by reason of « 
into the after-gases of the explosion, two of whom died after 
rescued and taken outside. 

January 26, 1907, Pence, W. Va., Lorentz mine; killed, 12 

Seven persons had abrasions on the hands and faces, which were not 
ing more than scars inflicted by running in darkness and colliding with 
ribs in the entry. 

January 29, 1907, Fayetteville, W 

Few, if any, of the loaders were 
| ing places. 

In only one instance did the circumstances indicate that three men 
engaged in operating a mining machine were at the face of a working 
place at the time of the explosion, and they had traveled several h 
dred feet before being killed by the after-gases | 

February 4, 1907, Elkins, W. Va., Thomas No. 25 mine: killed, 25 

None of the dead bodies were found in their working places 

May 1, 1907, Seaboro, W. Va., Whipple mine; killed, 16 

The remaining persons died from the effects of the after 
five men found at “ D” had been working at “C 
tance traveled by these men after the 
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Tidewater mine, killed 5. 
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Va., Stuart mine; killed, 95 
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1,000 feet. Two of the men near the shaft were breathing when found, 
and their pulse was beating, but efforts to revive them were not 
cessful. 

December 1, 1907. Fayette City, Pa., Naomi mine; killed, 35 

Only one, an unknown foreigner, out of 35 employees, reached the 
surface after the explosion, and as he reached the open alr, from in- 


| 
| haling the gas fumes, he died in a few minntes. 

December 6, 1907, Monongah, W. Va., Monongah 
killed 361. Location and position of the bod ” 
the miners were overcome by after damp after the 
explosion. 

December 19, 1907, Jacobs Creek, Pa., Darr Mine, killed 
location of the bodies found is of interest as it shows that some 
entries were not affected to the extent of killing the men Instantly, but 
they had been able to run for some distance and congregate in parties 
before falling. The explosion had been so terrific in its force that the 
inspectors were convinced after an investigation that it would be : 
ossible for any of the entombed miners to be rescued alive, as the after 
ep they found pouring out of the opening would have smothered any 
person that had escaped the force of the explosion. 

December 16, 1907, Yolande, Ala., Yolande Mine, killed 56. The 
cause of the explosion was a small pocket of gas that accumulated at 
the fifth right heading, just newly turned off the slope, which started 
the dust in the mine at the fifth, fourth, and third headings, which were 
very dusty. It killed all the men in that part of the mine, but in the 
other three headings where men were working, as they were wet and 

| moisty, the men got out without being seriously injured. There were 
| about 100 men in the mine at the time of the explosion and 56 were 
| killed. 
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Backman mine, killed 9. 


1908, Marianna, Marianna mine, 


January 30, 1908, Hawks Nest, W. Va., 

Nine men were killed, one badly bruised and burned. All the bodies 
a sonopene® on the entries except two, and they were blown out of 
ne mine, 

Augest 26, 1908, Baileyville, Okla. Mine fire; 29 asphyxiated; 103 
escaped. 

November 28, Pa. killed 154; 1 
rescued. 

December 28, 1908, Switchback, W. Va., Lick Branch mine, killed 50. 
There were 70 men in the mine at the time of the explosion; of these 
650 were killed. 

January 10, 1909, Zeigler, Ill., Leiter mine, killed 28. 

Three men were knocked down by the force of the explosion. After 
the explosion had passed over them they started to run. They went 
about 60 or 100 feet when a second explosion, more violent than the 
first, occurred. They lay down again and after this had passed back 
over them they groped their way back in the dark toward the main 
shaft, and from that time on it was more of a dream to them, as 
they were almost unconscious. 

Immediately after the explosion they speeded the fan up to 70 
revolutions per minute, and the smoke hovered over the main shaft 
for a minute before the power could produce ventilation again. The 
men being so close to the bottom of the main shaft and the ventila- 
tion restored so soon after the accident caused their lives to be saved. 
If they had been farther back in the workings, probably all lives 
would have been lost. 

January 12, 1909, Switchback, W. Va., Lick Branch mine, 100. 

Many of the bodies were badly mutilated in the new mine, but in 
the old mine death was evidently due to after-damp. 

June 3, 1909, Wehrum, Pa., Clarinda mine, killed 21; 21 lives lost, 
11 badly injured, 48 escaped. 

we 2, 1910, Paula mine, Mexico, killed 57; 57 lives lost, 18 
escaped, 

April 22, 1910, Amsterdam, Ohio, Amsterdam mine, killed 15. 

Fifteen lives lost. Seven men, bruised and burned, were rescued. 
Three men were rescued later, twenty-six hours after the explosion, by 
J. W. Paul and his assistant, J. R. Cavanaugh, of the United States 
Geological Survey, with the aid of oxygen helmets. An examination 
of the bodies of the 15 men who met their death showed that a ma- 
jority of them could have been saved had there been rescuing appara- 
tus on the scene within a few hours after the explosion. Not one of the 
bodies was burned. The Rosko brothers were found linked in each 
other’s arms. All were found huddled close to the floor of the mine, 
and the features of all showed that they had finally succumbed to the 
slow and tortuous death produced by suffocation. 
Very truly, yours, 


Jessep K. JOHNSTON, 
Superintendent Charleroi Coal Works. 


Rural Free Delivery—Immigration and Protective Tariff. 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REepreseNTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 14, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25552) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 39, 1911, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. CHarRMAN: I had hoped to make a few remarks on the 
subject of rural mail service while the post-office bill was 
pending, but was called away on account of the serious illness 
of my wife and did not get to do so. 

There is no more useful branch of the government service 
than that engaged in by the rural letter carriers of our country, 
and yet there are no government officials as poorly paid as they. 
When we employ a city carrier we only have the man himself, 
but for the paltry sum of $75 per month we have the rural car- 
rier and his horse and cart, both of which he furnishes and 
keeps up himself. 

If the city carrier uses a cart and horse, which in some 
instances he does, to collect the mails, both are furnished and 
kept up by the Government. In the case of the rural letter 
carrier, he furnishes his own labor, pays for and feeds his own 
horse, and pays for and keeps up his own buggy and harness. 

In presenting this matter to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, the question was asked us by members of that 
committee whether some of these carriers did not run little 
farms or some other kind of business in addition to that of letter 
carrier. I do not know the conditions in other districts, but the 
carriers in mine, who have standard routes, have no time for 
anything else. They have to live in or near the town or village 
from which they start; must be at the post-office early in the 
morning, often have to wait on delayed trains or star-route 
mails, and in that way are entirely precluded from doing a thing 
before they start except the chores necessary to getting ready 
for their trips. 

Even then, if the cerrier had nothing to do except to make his 
round in a trot, he would not necessarily consume the entire 
day. While you or I, Mr. Chairman, or any other ordinary 
individual would make the trip that way, the rural carrier does 
not. Almost as soon as he leaves the post-office he has to begin 


to distribute and take up mail, to issue money orders, and 
receipts for registered letters. Thus every few steps ho 
stopped. Any man who has traveled over country roads k 
that it is the steady gait that gets there, and the one who <; 
all along the way soon finds that he makes no time. 

Again, in most of the rural districts, at least in the Sout} » 
West, the roads in winter and spring are heavy, and little |)... 
way can be made over them. Most of the standard routes 9». 
over 24 miles; in fact the average is nearer 26. Now, put your- 
self in the carrier's place, forced, as he frequently is, to vo 
a late start, stopping every few steps, resting at noon a h.\f 
hour to eat and feed his horse, often over. poor reads, and how 
much time can he put in on a crop during that part of the day 
which remains after making the rounds? . 


is 
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nd 


| 


Gentlemen, let us take a practical view of this question anq 
not theorize and speculate upon what might be done over ike 
roads in the East. Throughout the South the successful far)or 


has to prepare for his crop mainly in the first three months of 
the year. The days are then short, the roads bad, and I would 
like to see the carrier who could make his rounds and get hoe 
before night. 

To those of us who are from country districts it seems ridicy 
lously absurd to talk about a rural letter carrier having «: 
time to make a crop, or to do anything else in addition to | 
official work. Mr. Chairman, it is not the ordinary day lal. 
that we are getting for this niggardly sum, but it is the man 
with some education and business qualifications; necessarily 
so, as he is required to take a civil-service examination before 
he can be employed, 

So what is it we are getting for $75 per month? It is a man 
with a fair education, usually two horses, a cart, and the ex- 
pense of feeding the horses and keeping up the cart and harness, 
Gentlemen, upon your consciences, do you believe that is enough’ 

Another question asked at the hearings by members of tlie 
committee was, whether we knew of any carriers resigning 
on account of the inadequacy of salary. I answer, yes; there 
are many such resignations. They are constantly increasing, 
But suppose there were none, does that right the glaring in- 
justice we are doing? There are gentlemen on the committee, 
and there are Members of this House who conscientiously }e- 
lieve that $5,000 per year was not enough salary for Congress- 
men a few years ago, and most of you voted for the increase, |it 
I did not hear of any of you resigning because it was not more 
before you got the raise. 

I have the reports of a number of carriers of my district as 
to what they are able to save out of their salaries after paying 
for the feed of the horse, the expense of keeping up the cart 
and harness, and the interest on money invested in horses, 
carts, and harness. The average sum that these hard-worked 
servants of Uncle Sam are able to save is less than $300 per 
year. Think of a man decently supporting himself, let ‘alone 
his family, on such a miserable pittance! It would not pay a 
Yongressman’s board bill for three months at an ordinary 
Washington hotel. 

Another feature of the bill as reported, which I regard as an 
outrage, is that it makes such meager provision for an exten- 
sion of the service. The bill as reported only adds $255,000 
to the appropriation of last year for the extension of the sery- 
ice. This sum, added to what is now available on the appro- 
priation of last year, would not pay for the new routes already 
approved and pending in the department. A measly addition 
was forced on the bill during its consideration, but it is still 
totally inadequate. There are applications for routes in my 
district reported favorably six months ago that have not yet 
been started. 

I realize the fact that the extravagance of this Republican 
administration has well-nigh bankrupted the United States 
Treasury, but is it fair and just that you should begin to 
economize by cutting off this splendid service that is helping 
to educate the farmers of the country? You claim that tlie 
rural service has brought about a deficit of $28,000,000. Well, 
what of that? Is there any other department of the Govern- 
ment that pretends to be self-sustaining? You keep on speud- 
ing $160,000,000 per year on pensions, $120,000,000 on your 
army, and over $130,000,000 on your navy, and yet you are hot 
willing to spend a few millions to carry letters and papers and 
periodicals to those who unmurmuringly pay much of the ex- 
penses of the Government 

Your Payne-Aldrich tariff bill has increased the price of tle 
necessaries of life till the toiling masses can scarcely buy fol 
and clothing for their families, and yet you close the purse 
strings of the Nation against them when it is proposed to ©\- 
tend a system which educates the people in the rural districts, 
and helps them in the battle of life, which each day you are 
making more grievous to be borne. The hypocrisy of sowe 
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of the leaders of the Republican party is appalling! You pre- 
tend to be the friend of those who toil, and yet you grudge 
them the meager opportunity of informing themselves as to the 
ways that are dark and the tricks that are vain which you 
practice on them day by day. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

You have a Postmaster-General who is the political Goliath 
of your party, and it looks like it is the deliberate purpose of 
that political despot to try to keep out of the hands of the 
American voter the opportunity of reading and learning what 
vou are doing to forge and weld the chains of oppression: 
No doubt the same motive inspired that Postmaster-General 
to advise the President to recommend in his message an in- 
crease in the postal rates on newspapers and periodicals. 

In your last platform you declared: “ We favor the extension 
of the Rural Free-Delivery Service until every community in the 
land can have the benefit of it.” 

Gentlemen, did you mean this when you said it, or was it 
one of the many platform declarations which you made before 
the election merely to secure further lease of power, to be 
proken before the echoes of the voices of your stump orators 
had died away in the distance? You broke your pledge to 
revise the tariff downward, and now you are breaking the one 
to extend free rural service. 

Many rural carriers all over the country were urged by you 
to tell the people that it was necessary to keep your party in 
power in order to extend this rural service, and yet as soon as 
their votes are counted you begin to plot ways to throw the 
mantle of ignorance over the people. No system ever in- 
augurated by the Government has been so productive of good 
to the farmer as the rural mail service. But you suddenly 
awake to a realization of the fact that he is becoming too wise 
for your perfidy. 

As the papers and magazines which unfold the iniquities of 
many of your leaders reach the people day by day you begin 
to realize that something must be done to keep the treachery 
of those leaders from their eyes, and this seems to be your 
deliberate conspiracy to compass that end. ° 

In my district hundreds of families are getting daily papers 
who before the rural service did not see a weekly. All over the 
country no doubt the same is true. The great masses are read- 
ing, and as they read a new light begins to dawn upon them. 
They begin to learn that a Republican Speaker has, in some 
respects, more power than the President, the entire Congress, 
and $0,000,000 American people; they begin to learn that the 
New York Exchange can and does complacently gamble away 
the sweat and toil of 30,000,000 American farmers; they bezin 
to learn that a Payne-Aldrich tariff bill brings poverty and 
distress to their homes; they begin to learn that special interests 
and greedy trusts are the wards of Aldrich and Payne and that 
class of men; they begin to learn that millions of their taxes go 
each year to fill the bursting coffers of transportation companies 
that carry the mails; they begin to learn that the professed 
friendship of such leaders for those who toil is but the demand 
of Shylock for the pound of flesh next the heart. 

When the political Cabinet official and his willing henchmen 
saw this, they set about to destroy that source of light and 
knowledge, and, Mr. Chairman, this bill would, to a great ex- 
tent, compass.that very end. Are the same steam-roller meth- 
ods that crushed out opposition at the Chicago convention now 
to be brought to play to crush out information and knowledge 
and education? 

The Post-Office Department may still trade postmasterships 
for delegates, may still depose women postmasters who are ac- 
ceptable to Republicans and Democrats alike to pay political 
debts as has been done in the district which I have the honor 
to represent, but will the great masses in the several districts 
stand for a party which deliberately secks to spread intellectual 
darkness about their homes? The growth of this great system 
of rural mail service has extended far beyond the fondest hopes 
of its most sanguine advocates. 

When I came into Congress eleven years ago there was not a 
single rural route in my district; now there are about 160. At 
that time there was only one in the State; now there are over 
900. The district which I represent now has the second largest 
number of routes of any in the State. Every day 160 of Uncle 
Sam's school-teachers carry light and knowledge to the farmers 
of my district. Every day hundreds of happy children meet 
these messengers of joy, and sometimes of sorrow, to receive 
missives from loved ones, and papers and periodicals that teach 
them of the outside world. They bring the country to the 
town, and carry the town to the coantry. They help many a 
toil-worn parent to while away his few leisure moments in read- 
ing and in thought. They inspire many a struggling boy and 
girl to press through the door of opportunity, and reach ideals 
bright and pure. [Applause.] 
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Hear what the Postmaster-General in his last repert says 
of its growth: 
The rural 


earriers last year handled approximately 2,723,262,000 
pieces of mail, and the average for a route was 5,600 pieces a month. 
A count in 1905 showed an average of 3,600 pieces a month, which 
indicates an increase during the last four years of 55 per cent in the 
average number of pieces of mai! handled by a carrier It is ¢ ated 
that the daily travel of the carriers on routes now in operation aggre 
gates 980,000 miles. 
The rapid growth of the rural service has no precedent in the 
history of the postal establishment. Other branches of the service 


have been developed gradually, but this one has grown during the last 
twelve years from 82 routes to 40,628 routes, with an increase in 
annual expenditure from $14,840 to $35,661,054. 

And yet, on the next page, read these ominous words of that 
same official: 

In view of the increasing deficit and the large excess of the expend 
itures for the maintenance of rural service over the revenue from mail 
originating on the routes, the present would seem to be an opportune 
time to make special effort to perfect existing service rather than to 
continue its rapid extension to territory where the conditions may not 
be altogether favorable for the establishment of new routes. 

Gentlemen, how does that comport with your platform decla- 
ration? The deficit was increasing when you wrote that dec 
laration, but you did not tell the people then that you would 
punish them for your own extravagance and incompetency. Not 
only has the growth been phenomenal in the extension of the 
service, but the average increase of packages handled by each 
carrier has been even greater. 

Think of it, 55 per cent increase in five years, mainly in 
newspapers and periodicals. This is the thing at which your 
leaders seem to have taken sudden fright. In Alabama, and 
especially in my district, this increase has been by leaps and 
bounds. The Post-Office Department has given me the follow- 
ing statement as to its growth in Alabama: 

Post-OFFICB 
ASSISTANT 


DEPARTMENT, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, May 27, 


FourtTa 


1910. 
Hon. JoHn L. BuRNert, 


House of Representatives. 
Srr: In compliance with your personal request I have pleasure in 


transmitting herewith a statement showing the per cent of increase 
in the number of pieces of ordinary and registered mail matter de- 
livered and collected on the-rural routes in Alabama during the year 


1909 over the year 1905 and increases in the number of applications 
for money orders received through rural! letter carriers in the year 10909 
over those received during the year 1905. 

Statement showing per cent of increase of mail matter handled by rural 
letter carriers in Alabama during the year 1909 over the wear 1905 
and increase in the number of applications for money orders pre- 
sented through rural carriers during the same period. 


Based upon a count maintained during the months of March, April, 
and May, 1909, it is estimated that during that year rural carriers in 


Alabama delivered 42,152,476 pieces of mail, an increase over the 
number of pieces of mail delivered in 1905 of 316 per cent, and that 
9,280,152 pieces of mail matter were collected by rural carriers, an 
increase over 1905 of 326 per cent 

The increases for 1909 over 1905 of the various classes of matter 


delivered and collected are as follows: 


DELIVERED. 





1909.¢ 1905. Increase, 
Per cent. 
Registered letters or packages.............-- oR 6B 8, 7 IM) 
a  oaieeed aan 9,685,184 2,905,120 | 1 
i dR ditan dancbmeduesdundentectnn 4,222,792 432,844 875 
a ‘ 2? 115,960 5, 588,515 205 
EE EE ee ee a ; 5,115,192 1,140,150 | 248 
i ceminenna denen 1,034,730 280,816 | 268 
COLLECTED 
Registered letters or packages............-. i 12,228 11,913 9 
ESE Se 6,067 11 1,947,559 9°11 
a en enewnieenees 3,067,112 149, 227 1,95 
ee a te atnenecneduned ms 8 10,633 167 
en bie ea cosmeenetindosnna 35,060 28,40 2”) 
SE a nepibareidahdemaadanadtmiiog 70,1 24,208 189 
*Approximated 
During the year 1905 applications for money orders presented 
through rural carriers numbered 61,007, and in 1909 approximately 
$37,168 money orders were presented, or an increase of 22) per cent. 
In 1905 the average number of pieces of mail delivered and collected 
per route per month in Alabama was 1,988. In 1900 the number was 


4,483. 

The approximate value of stamps, stamped envelopes, and stamped 
paper sold by rural carriers during 1909 was $166,242.28 
over 1905 of 268 per cent. 

The increase in the number of rural routes in operation in 1909 over 
1905 was 82 per cent. 

Respectfully, P. V. De Graw, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 


, aD increase 


In my district there are thousands of honest, intelligent Re- 
publicans—Republicans who are such from principle, and not 
for the spoils of office. They have been Republicans because 
they believed that party was right. Many I am glad to claim 
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as my personal friends. They have followed your party with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning, because they thought 
it was the friend of the people. They do not change their 
party affiliations, like some candidates, every time they think 
an office is in sight. 

sut now, Mr. Chairman, when they see that you plot by your 
bill to keep their children bound by chains of ignorance, I be- 
lieve that they will exclaim against you, anathema maranatha. 
If you really want to wipe out the deficit and make the serv- 
ice self-supporting, why not enlarge the parcels-post system? 
$y increasing the weight of parcels to be carried on rural 
routes you can almost wipe out the deficit, and by cutting off 
the extravagant subsidies paid to railroads for carrying the 
mails it will entirely disappear. But instead of that, your 
President and your Postmaster-General recommend a tax on 
intelligence by increasing the rate of postage on newspapers 
and magazines. This is but another effort to keep the people 
from reading of the infamies of your leaders. 

Our Government to-day is better to the foreigner in regard 
to postal facilities than it is to its own citizens. It permits an 
Italian or an Englishman to send 11 pounds of matter to Gads- 
den, and yet will not permit its citizens in Gadsden, my home 
town, to send that amount by mail to Attalla, 5 miles away. 
Is that treating our own citizens justly and fairly? I will here 
quote an extract from a paper prepared by the legislative agent 
of the Farmers’ National Congress on this point: 

IN THE EYES OF OUR GOVERNMENT, FOREIGNERS ARE BETTER THAN WE ARE. 


It has remained for the Government of these United States, a Re- 
ublic, to discriminate against its own people and to treat foreigners 
vetter than its own people. 

Foreigners—the people of more than a score of countries—can send 
to this country or receive from it by mail a parcel of greater weight or 
greater size and at a less rate of postage than one citizen of these 
United States can, by mail, send to or receive from another citizen of 
these United States, provided they both are within these United States! 
That is really ridiculous! 

But if one of the citizens of these United States goes outside of this 
country and 5,000 miles farther away from the other citizen than he 
was before, our most sensible and consistent Government (heaven save 
the mark!) will allow the one to send and the other to receive, b 
mail, a larger and heavier package than they could have sent by mail 
if both had remained in this country, and it actually charges less for 
the carrying of the package, although the distance is 5,000 miles 
greater! That is certainly ridiculous! 

If you wish to send, by mail, a package from one point to another 
within these United States, you must pay postage at the rate of 16 
cents a pound. But if you wish to send it beyond all — in these 
United States, across the ocean, and then hundreds of miles yet farther, 
to —- point in some foreign country, you need pay only 12 cents a 
pound. 

But what is yet more unjust and = if you wish to send a parcel 
by mail from one point to another within these United States, you 
can send a parcel that weighs no more than 4 unds. Should you 
wish to send a parcel beyond all points in these United States, across 
the ocean, and then several hundred miles yet farther, you can send a 
parcel weighing up to 11 pounds! Limiting parcels in the domestic 
post of these United States to 4 pounds is a worse injustice than 
charging 16 cents a pound for carrying them. It is a provision that 
most favors express company extortion, since it simply forces you to 
send by express packages weighing more than 4 pounds, if too valuable 
or delicate to trust to freight, or if freight would be too slow. The 
postage rate on parcels in the domestic mail should be lower; but it is 
fully as important that the weight limit should be raised to 11 pounds 
or more. 


But if you do not wish to establish a general parcels-post sys- 
tem, at least give us the rural parcels post, which will allow the 
rural mail carrier to carry packages from points at the ends of 
and along his line. Here, again, I will insert an extract from 
the Farmers’ National Congress: 


THE SUREST WAY TO LESSEN, PERHAPS TO REMOVE ALTOGETHER, THAT 
POSTAL DEFICIT. 


The deficit in the finances of the Post-Office Department has been of 
late the subject of much discussion. 

The Farmers’ National Congress does not admit that the post-office 
should pay its way. That department is for the benefit of the people 
as are the other departments of the National Government. But all will 
agree that advantage should be taken of conditions that will make the 
expense of government as light as posible consistent with the most 
efficient public service ; and that certainly we should have the benefit of 
that which will surely and materially reduce the postal deficit, if not 
wipe it out altogether, while at the same time making more efficient 
the service of the Post-Office Department and increas greatly the 
benefits from the postal service to n:*!: ons of our ple. 

The official reports of the Postmaster-General show that the average 
weight of mail delivered by each team or single-horse w: in the rural- 
delivery service, is only 25 pounds. The carrier could practically as 
well take 500 pounds in his wagon. 

There are about 40,000 rural routes. Hence the carriers on these 
routes make about 12,480,000 round trips each year. If a parcel t 
on the rural routes earned $2 for each round trip, the gain wo be, 
in round numbers, $25,000,000 a r; and this, with some little reforms 
that all agree should be and easily could be made, would wipe out the 
postal deficit. Now, taking the minimum rate proposed on 7 
packages in a rural route parcel > cents a pound—the carrier, to 
earn the $2 per round trip, would be compelled to carry, not the 500 
pounds that he could, but only 20 pounds additional going and coming, 
or a total load of only 45 pounds, 

This is a fair calculation as to profit to the Government, for the ex- 
pense for the rural-carrier service would not be any greater whatever ; 
and the small expense for handling the additional 20 pounds at the ter- 
minal post-office would be more than covered by the increased first-class 
mail ( dling which is very profitable) resul from the parcel post. 
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As, on the average, about 100 families are served by each rura! 
if on the average each family had delivered or sent each ; 
one-half pound of parcel, taking into account that a good man\ 
would weigh less than 1 pound, and that every parcel-post b 
for them a higher rate than for heavier packages, the rate cou 
much less than is proposed and yet the postal deficit would be y 
altogether. 

And this would be of very great benefit to the 4,000,000 + 
served by the rural mail delivery. The rural carrier passes ; 
every week day, yet if the farmer wants a package from the tow: 
must go after it—each of the 100 farmers must hitch up and «: 
town and back for packages that the one carrier could hay: 
them as well as not with the outfit that he already has. Or ¢ 
farmers rust hitch up and take to town packages that the car) 
have taken for them, with the outfit he already has. The tj 
labor saved the 4,000,000 families on rural routes would am 
many times the present tal deficit. 

The local merchants think that they would be Injured bec 
parcels post on rural routes would aid mail-order houses. The | 
parcels post, confining the service to packages origin: ‘ting on t 
routes or in the post-office towns serving those routes, are so draw: 
this limited parcels post could not possibly aid the city mail-order } 
and ay are all very —— fighting it. And it would certainly 
fit the local merchants, for it would make trading with them | 
rural people so convenient. The local merchants are really i: 
themselves by copeaes the limited, rural ae Eto post; for as t 
farmer is now compelled to go to the village railway station to ¢ 
or to receive packages, he very frequently takes the train there ar 
to the larger town or -~ to buy the goods he needs. The 2-cent 
railway fare prevailing in many States tempts him all the more ¢ 
this. Any close observer in the Western States, where mail-order t; 
ing is perhaps atest, knows that what takes most from the trade of 
the local merchants is not the mail-order houses—in all the United 
States there are only two of them markedly successful—but ¢! v 
railway fare that tempts the farmer and his family, compelled by t), 
lack of parcels t to come to the railway station, to go on to the larg 
stores and possibly better prices of the large town or city. Because of 
modern parcels post, often making it unnecessary for the farmer to coma 
to the railway station, the local merchants, receiving orders from | 
farmers by telephone, would send out by the rural carriers million 
merchandise now bought in the large towns. 

We wish to say in all frankness that we do not advocate the selfish, 
limited, rural route parcels post. We_believe in laws benefiting 
classes of our people. A complete, modern parcels post would 
town and city people even more than farmers, and we believe that s 
a parcels post should be established. But as that is regarded wit 
much doubt by some, at least let us have the limited, rural route par 

t that— 
Powwill certainly benefit millions of farmers. 

Will certainly injure no one, except a comparatively very few mail- 
order houses and city merchants, who can easily sustain the loss. 

Will certainly increase the trade of local merchants. 

Will certainly soon wipe out the postal deficit. 


Who are the most industrious opponents of this parcels-post 
system? The big express companies, who contribute so largely to 
your campaign funds, and in return you allow them to burden 
and oppress the people. True to your principle of subservience 
to your masters, you, who have been the leaders of your party, 
are willing to cringe before the lash of the great moneyed inter- 
ests of the country. No wonder the people are rising in their 
wrath to drive you from power. [Great applause.] 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN M. NELSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 14, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25552) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purpd 

Mr. NELSON said: 

Mr. OnarmmMan: There is grave danger that oleomargarine 
will either corrupt the butter industry of the country or de 
stroy it. An appeal comes to Congress from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue earnestly requesting remedial legislation. 
The ingenuity of the oleomargarine interests and the decisions 
of courts have uncovered loopholes in the present protective 
law that seriously endanger the public welfare. Therefore, re)- 
resenting a State that excels in the production of butter and 4 
district that was foremost in the fight for the law of 1902, I am 
most deeply interested in the pending legislation. This is "y 
apology for trespassing upon your time. 

HOW TO PREVENT FRAUD. 


How to prevent fraud upon the public in the sale and use °f 
oleomargarine for butter was the burden of the appeal to (°- 
gress by dairymen in 1902; it is their appeal to you to-day; 9"! 
it must continue until this question shall have been settled 
honestly and settled right. 
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THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


The dairymen make this appeal in the name of the people of 
the United States. They realize, after years of experience, 
that the dairy industry is so closely identified with the general 
.ood that it is only in the complete protection of the public 
from fraud that they shall find their rightful relief from unfair 
competition with oleomargarine. They know that when the 
dairyman suffers once wrongfully through the loss of a legiti- 
mate market the public suffers a twofold fraud—first, in being 
cheated as to the nature and quality of the food product palmed 
off for the genuine article, and, next, in being swindled as to 
the price unsuspectingly paid for the counterfeit. 


NOT CONSISTENT. 


On the surface all parties appear to agree on the goal as the 
prevention of fraud in the butter business by means of an 
effective law. It is but fair to point out, however, that the 
oleomargarine interests, while claiming to favor the preven- 
tion of fraud, are here striving with all their ingenuity and 
might to tear down the old fence so laboriously built around 
the pure-butter business of the country. When we ask them 
how they propose to prevent fraud, they speak vaguely of some 
ideal plan, but their concrete proposition is the Burleson bill, 
with its simple package device and label. 


THE BURLESON BILL. 


Now, this Burleson bill, as a preventive of fraud, looks to me 
like a burlesque on effective legislation. My friend Mr. Burte- 
son has changed-the title of his bill twice. I suggest to him 
that he reintroduce it under the title “ How not to prevent the 
sale of oleomargarine for butter, but how to increase it;” and 
I submit that it will be more in accord with its true contents 
and his usual candor. Now, I believe that if fraud is to be 
prevented, it can be done more effectually by erecting barriers 
than by tearing them down. The simple package device and 
label of Mr. Burteson’s bill looks to me like a cardboard fence 
constructed from the oleomargarine factory to the retail store 
only, with not even tissue-paper protection for the unsuspect- 
ing consumer. If we assume that his package device and label 
may be effective for the prevention of the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine for butter from the factory to the retail store— 
yes, even to the housewife, which we may well doubt, for all 
of them are unsuspecting, others of foreign birth in our great 
industrial cities are ignorant or careless, and most of them are 
easily deceived by an unscrupulous dealer—even if we concede 
all this, I say, what possible protection does this device afford 
the millions of people that eat at hotels, boarding houses, lunch 
counters, and restaurants? Absolutely none at all. In plain 
terms, the Burleson bill is bad, because it expressly repeals 
the former law, even that provision that makes effective state 
laws, relieves oleomargarine from nearly all burdens justly 
chargeable upon it as costs of inspection, and seeks to remove 
entirely the familiar mark of identification by permitting it to 
mask itself in nature’s dress for butter—its yellow hue. 


THE RIGHT REMEDY. 


As a basis for his proposition to tear down the old fence, Mr. 
BURLESON asserts that it is sadly in need of repair. Doubtless 
that job was not what it should have been, nor what was 
wanted, but it was the best that could be had under the cir- 
cumstances. The oleomargarine interests and their allies were 
as alert, shrewd, and powerful then as now. But if my good 
friend, Mr. Burieson, is as anxious to prevent the fraudulent 
sile and use of oleomargarine for butter as he says he is, I 
most cordially invite him to point out all the places where the 
boards are down, where oleomargarine gets over, under, or 
through the fence, and I will most gladly help him nail on some 
sound oak planks with spikes. But I fear my friend, Mr. 
BURLESON, really may not wish to repair or strengthen the old 
fence. It is possible that he may be using its present weakness 
merely as an argument for the promotion of the oleomargarine 
interests so as to enlarge the demand for cotton-seed oil: if he 
really wishes to protect the public from fraud, he will join us 
in our purpose to construct an effective and permanent protec- 
tion, not of paper, pine, or brick, but of cement and iron, 


RIGHT PRINCIPLES. 


Assuming, however, that all are sincere in the expressed de- 
sire to protect the public from fraud, upon what principles or 
premises are we to proceed to frame an effective law? Surely 
no lawmaker can legislate successfully in defiance of common 
Sense and natural law. If we begin with false premises and 
erroneous principles we shall of necessity fail of justice and 
righteousness in formulating our legislation for the protection 
of the public welfare. 
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NOT EQUAL NOR IDENTICAL. 

I wish, therefore, at the outset to challenge the truth of three 
propositions of the oleomargarine interests before this commit- 
tee. The assertion or Suggestion repeatedly made or implied 
that oleomargarine is equal to or identical with butter as a 
food product, irrespective now of all hygienic conditions, does 
not need the testimony given before the committee of expert 
chemists, like Doctor Wiley or Doctor Crampton, to disprove it; 
our Own common sense tells us that the assertion is absurd on 
its face. It is self-evident that sometimes man’s necessities, 
but more often his greed, have enabled him to adulterate deceit 
fully most of our natural foods, to the great danger of public 
health, and to the exasperation of our pure-food expert, Doctor 
Wiley. It is also self-evident that if the adulteration is not 
overdone the imitation may contain ingredients of some food 
value which the instincts of greed, if not restrained, will seek 
to diminish in quality and quantity for the sake of greater 
profit, but that men who engage in this sort of business will 
put into their adulterated compound nature’s wholesome, nu- 
tritious, and life-sustaining food qualities in the degree, kind, 
and proportion demanded by the highest needs of the human 
body no champion of oleomargarine can make sane men be- 
lieve. The statement collides with common experience, common 
sense, and natural law. 

WILL NOT WIN ITS WAY TO FAVOR. 

When it is asserted that oleomargarine, if given a free field, 
will win its way into favor with the eating public, who does 
not smile at the woeful lack of knowledge of human nature the 
statement reveals, or its deeper cunning? Man may be in such 
dire distress from poverty or want that he will fill his stomach 
with any adulterated food rather than suffer hunger or starve 
to death, but when he has a choice he prefers every time na- 
ture’s own manufacture. We need no expert testimony on this 
point. We prefer butter for our families and for ourselves; 
oleomargarine as a food will never win favor with our wives. 
We know this is true also of our fellow-men, poor or rich alike, 
all over the country, and we know also that this natural fact 
holds good in every other civilized nation the world over. In 
fact, so convinced are dairymen of this fundamental truth of 
common experience that they do not fear oleomargarine when 
sold for what it is; they fear it only as a counterfeit fraudu- 
lently sold and used for butter. 

MUST BE RESTRAINED. 

When it is asserted that few restraints are necessary to pro- 
tect the public from fraud through the sale of oleomargarine 
for butter, the assertion is made in the teeth of official records, 
human nature, and common sense. This artificial compound was 
invented as a counterfeit for butter; and what is counterfeiting 
but falsification? And falsification is fraud. Look into the 
history of this substitute product in the court records of vari- 
ous States of the Union and in the countries of the Old World; 
as court records and the revenue office statistics abundantly 
demonstrate, everywhere it leaves its trail of lawbreaking and 
fraud. It is not butter that causes the trouble, but oleomar- 
garine, and, as I shall make clear from the laws of the nations 
of Europe, restrictions are increasing in the almost futile at- 
tempt to regulate the sale and use of this substitute compound. 
This difficulty is inherent in the article itself. It is a counter- 
feit and, unless restrained by fear under law, it always and 
everywhere reveals its true nature. 

FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS, 

In legislating upon this exceedingly difficult subject it is the 
part of wisdom to keep in mind the nature of the article itself, 
as well as the real motives of the men in this business of 
counterfeiting butter. 

BUTTER. 


Now, consider generally the conflicting natures of butter and 
oleomargarine. Butter asks merely that it may be true to itself; 
it seeks its highest development wholly from within itself; it 
appeals only for the preservation of its purity; its prayer is, 
“Save me from adulteration.” And when tampered with it tells 
its truthful story. 

OLEO MARGARINE 


Oleomargarine is butter’s false self, its evil spirit. It is not 
true to itself, but pretends to be something else. It does not 
seek development out of materials within its own life, but bor- 
rows anywhere the cheapest possible component parts that will 
enable it to pass for butter. It does not seek the preservation 
of its integrity, but invites corruption; and instead of telling the 
whole truth to the public, as butter does, it seeks even the priv- 
ilege of covering up its name, nature, and condition by assuming 
the mask of nature’s purest June product, 
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NO REPEALING NATURAL LAW. 


It is well to remember that Congress can not repeal or set 
aside the fundamental facts of nature or of human nature. 
Can Congress by law make an artificially painted flower equal 
to nature’s blushing rose? Can Congress by law make water 
flow up hill? Can Congress by law turn hungry wolves loose 
in sheepfolds and reasonably expect that they will not destroy 
the sheep? Can Congress by law make beasts of prey ply their 
natural instincts in daylight rather than in darkness? If Con- 
gress can do these unreasonable things, if it can defy natural 
law and common sense, doubtless, then, it has also the power to 
make good by law the assertion that oleomargarine, a heteroge- 
nous compound mechanically mixed in a machine, the child of 
greed sold for gain, is the peer of butter as a food, the product 
of nature prepared in the living organism of the cow, man’s 
best friend from the beginning of his earthly pilgrimage as a 
race, the prototype of the kindliest gift of God to man—our 
mother. 

NO AGREEMENT POSSIBLE. 

Mr. Chairman, we may shut our eyes to nature’s law, we may 
put blinders upon our common sense, but the fact will remain 
that between these two unequal competitors—man’s artificial 
compound and nature’s own product—there must be a war of 
extermination or the strictest possible control by the Govern- 
ment. The true and the false can never agree. Where a coun- 
terfeit substitution is possible, the genuine must fight for its 
integrity and purity or yield the field to its unscrupulous rival. 

MUST MAKE A CHOICE. 

This fact must be recognized, and then we should wisely de- 
cide which to protect for the common good. Shall we give the 
people a pure-food law or a counterfeit-food law? The choice 
ought not to be difficult. The product of the cow has been 
adapted to the physical needs of man from Adam to the present 
day. When man first appears upon the plains of Asia he is 
accompanied by four animal friends—the cow to give him food, 
the sheep to give him clothing, the horse to give him power, 
and the dog to give him protection. But now man has come 
upon the evil age of adulteration. Fraud is everywhere, not 
only in butter, but in bread, coffee, clothing, seeds, fruits, paint, 
furniture, medicine, whisky—who can name them all?—every- 
thing counterfeited for money, all adulterated for gain. Truly, 
this is a commercial age, and the spirit of greed is our commer- 
cial god, at whose court too often law and liberty, justice and 
right, are made to do menial service. 

4 RECKLESS PEOPLE. 

We are a careless people in many ways, but the height of 
recklessness is to permit the adulteration of our foods; and, be 
our attitude what it may, one thing I do know, the eternal law 
of consequences, cause and effect, will not be set aside because 
of our neglect. Nature is never disobeyed with impunity; and 
though I am no prophet, I venture to assert that a people or 
an individual careless of the use of adulterated foods will soon 
or late hear from stomach, pancreas, liver, kidneys, or intestines 
in no uncertain terms. Nature does not suffer the slightest in- 
fraction of her laws without exacting the full payment of the 
penalty provided in the bond of life with man. 

THE MORAL LAW. 

There is still a higher law that Congress can not safely ignore 
for the well-being of society. This concerns the relations of 
men to each other—questions of right and wrong. The attitude 
of the respective parties in this contest will serve to illustrate 
the law. The dairymen ask only for the truth. Let there be 
light is their plea. The oleomargarine people, on the other 
hand, ask for the fullest privilege of counterfeiting. Shut off 
the light is their plea. The butter men do not wish to interfere 
with any legitimate industry. They ask only for the old right 
to develop their business and to have it protected from cor- 
ruption for the public good. The oleomargarine people ask per- 
mission to play the parasite upon butter, to enter its legitimate 
field, and to compete with it on an unjust, unfair, and fraudu- 
lent basis for private gain, The dairymen’s prayer to Con- 
gress is, “Save our industry from corruption.” They realize 
that the success of the oleomargarine interests means inevitably 
in the end the wholesale adulteration of the butter industry or 
its complete destruction. 

AN ABSOLUTE DIVORCE NECESSARY. 


Mr. Chairman, let us not deceive ourselves. From the argu- 
ments of the gentlemen who champion the cause of oleomar- 
garine, from the conflicting natures of these competing products 
themselves, and from the inherent difficulties of their ethical 
relations to each other in their sale and use, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that they can never exist together in a free field. We may 
cry peace, but there has been no peace, there is no peace, and 
there can be no peace between such unnatural competitors ex- 
cept on the basis of an absolute divorce of these rival industries, 
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POWERS OF CONGRESS LIMITED. 

Congress can not truthfully treat oleomargarine and pytio; 
as equal or identical under the law. There are some thincs 
Congress can not do. It can not declare and make good tho 
declaration that the adulterated is identical with the pure, ¢). 
counterfeit with the genuine, the hypocritical with the honest. 

WORSE THAN FOLLY. 

Would it be wise for Congress to declare by law that fraya 
shall not be perpetrated and then give every opportunity nq 
inducement for it? How can Congress save the people from {)« 
evil consequences of food adulteration if it shall give a fro 
field to that form of the evil which assails man’s bread anq 
butter, the familiar terms under which all man’s physical neces 
have been united? 

THE BIRTHMARK OF BUTTER. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to suggest in a general way the 
difficulties that must be met in framing an effective law on this 
subject. We must recognize the fact that there is neither equal- 
ity nor identity, but irreconcilable difference, in the respective 
natures of these food rivals; that they instinctively and con- 
sistently do business upon entirely different ethical principles; 
and that the public can be safeguarded from the fraudulent sale 
of the one for the other only when Congress shall adopt every 
precautionary safeguard possible under our constitutional form 
of government, more especially effective means of ready identi 
fication, so that fraud may be easily detected not only by the 
chemist, but also by the consumer. Will you take away frow 
him this tremendously important birthmark of butter? 


CONSEQUENCES. 


If the natural law does not permit its violation with impunity 
no more does the moral law, either by the individual or the 


Nation. If, therefore, Congress shall say that the counterfeit 
may have standing with the genuine, if Congress shall tear 
down the old law or permit it to remain full of loopholes 


through which this fraud now makes its raids upon the pure- 
butter industry, then in despair the dairymen may throw up 
their hands and say, “If these oleomargarine people shall have 
the right to select fats from animals and oils from vegetables, 
buy them in the cheapest markets, mix them in machines, fix 
them up with chemicals, color them in the hue of June butter, 
and sell this cheap compound to the public for butter, we must 
do one of two things—either quit the dairy business or corrupt 
it. We can not quit unless we go into some other business, 
for we must live, but we can corrupt it. We, too, will gather 
or buy the fats of animals from the slaughterhouses and the 
oils of vegetables wherever they can be had at the lowest cost; 
we, too, will make this artificial compound sanctioned by the 
law and sell it for butter.” 


A PRESENT DANGER. 


Now, gentlemen of the committee, this is no fanciful dream. 
One of the high officials of this Government, who has charge 
of this business in the revenue office, told me that since the 
oleomargarine dealers had been successful in evading the pro- 
vision against artificial coloration of butter in the present law 
the small dairy farmers living near the larger cities—not one, 
he said, nor two, but thousands, having, let us say, 50 cus- 
tomers—would buy a hundred pounds of this yellow oleomar- 
garine, mix it with 50 pounds of butter, and then supply their 
unsuspecting customers with this adulterated compound. Ile 
added, if the housewives knew what is being sold them for 
butter, this evil would not be tolerated over night. And why 
should this not be done? If the law permits the sale of animal 
fats and vegetable oils for butter, why not part butter fats with 
animal fats and vegetable oils for butter? These adulterators 
of butter give more to their patrons for the money than do 
those who sell oleomargarine for butter. 

STRICT REGULATION NEEDED. 

Mr. Chairman, the only safety for the public against such a 
possible condition of things is the strictest kind of regulations 
for the prevention of the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine for 
ape, THE PROBLEM BRIEFLY STATED. 

The whole moral problem may be summed up in this sim)'ec 
question: Is the unsuspecting citizen, whether he be in a fam- 
ily or a hotel, in a restaurant or at a lunch counter, entitled '» 
know what he spreads upon his bread for butter? Surely le \s 
by every right. Then the law should make good that right. 

THE WORLD’S COLLECTIVE WISDOM. 

No doubt the problem of prevention of fraud is an exceed- 
ingly difficult and delicate one, but we may have the benefi! of 
the collective wisdom of the civilized world, if we wish to aval 
ourselves of it. Why not, therefore, take some heed of the way 
other legislative and parliamentary bodies have endeavored to 
solve this problem? 














SALIENT PROVISIONS OF EUROPEAN 


LAWS. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to review here the legislation 
of the eountries of Europe in detail, for I do not wish to tres- 
pass upon your time to that extent, but I will point out some 
of the more salient provisions of the European law. 

FRANCE’S EXPERIENCE WITH MARGARINE. 


As France is the land that produced M. Mege Mouries, who 
invented oleomargarine in 1870, we may well look to her for 
light in dealing with her food discovery. What is France’s 
experience with margarine, by which name it is known in 
Europe? If you will read the extracts from a public document | 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, published in your hearings, 
you will find in substance what I have tried to point out in 
general terms has been France’s experience with margarine. 
Instead of being a favorite with her, this is what she says to 
the dealer in this artificial food product of her own invention: 
“You shall not sell margarine for butter under penalty of im- | 
prisonment, fine, or both.” The other countries of Europe ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication forbid the sale of oleomar- 
garine for butter. Why not amend our law so as to expressly 
forbid this fraud and add a penalty that will enforce it? 

AUTHORITIES TO BE NOTIFIED. 


France says to the oleomargarine producer, “If you wish to 
carry on this margarine business, you must notify the authori- 
ties and submit to government and police inspection, super- 
vision, and control.” All the other European nations have 
followed France in this respect. 

THE COST OF INSPECTION, 


France has put upon the manufacturers of margarine the duty 
of defraying the cost of inspection, where it rightly belongs. 
The inspectors are appointed by the state, their salaries fixed 
by the state, but these are to be paid by the oleomargarine es- | 
tablishments. One or two other countries have a similar pro- 
vision of law. 


PUBLICITY REQUIRED. } 


France compels margarine factories, warehouses, and shops 
to bear a notice with the words “ margarine factory ” or “ mar- 
garine shop” in letters at least 1 foot high. Nearly all the 
other countries of Europe have equal provisions as to notices | 
upon margarine premises. This is intended to give the public 
full warning of the nature of the business. 

FULL POWERS OF SUPERVISION. 


France confers the fullest powers upon the Government, 
through its inspectors and police, to enter at all times any part 
of the margarine premises, to supervise the entry and quality 
of the materials, to pass upon sanitary matters, and to prohibit 
the use of unsound materials, or of such as are injurious to 
health. Substantially all the other countries of Europe give the | 
government the same summary powers of inspection, super- 
yision, and control. Strange to say, in our law these powers 
are lacking. In testifying before one of the committees of the 
House the Internal Revenue Commissioner called attention to 
the fact that under court decisions he had been deprived of all 
of the summary rights and remedies that he has as to liquor, 
tobacco, and the corporation taxes. “This,” he says, “de 
prives us of many summary rights under the revenue laws | 
which are essential.” Surely Congress should remedy this 
defect in the present law. 

COMPLETE SEPARATION. 


France does not permit persons who make, store, or sell butter | 
to keep margarine on the premises. All the other nations of | 
Europe have similar provisions. Holland permits the sale of 
these products from the same store, but requires that there be | 
partitions between them. Belgium will not permit the butter | 
merchant to have margarine on hand even for his own con- | 
sumption, nor may butter and margarine be carried at the same | 
time, nor sold from a market stall within 5 rods of a butter 
stall. Denmark forbids the sale of margarine entirely at the | 
markets or from ships. Austria-Hungary forbids a peddler | 
from offering margarine for sale. The purpose of these pro- | 
visions is to divorce completely these industries so as to remove | 
all temptations for fraud upon the people. 

IDENTITY PRESERVED. 


France says, further, that the maker of oleomargarine shall | 
not use more than 10 per cent of butter fats. Belgium has the | 
same provision. Denmark permits the use of 15 per cent. Ger- | 
many and Austria-Hungary forbid entirely the use of butter in | 
margarine. These two nations further provide that in the | 
manufacture of margarine there shall not be used more than 
100 parts of milk or cream with 100 parts of fats not from milk 
or cream. The purpose of these provisions, I take it, is to pre- | 
serve the identity of the two rival products, and as the distinct 
line of demarcation. In this line are the provisions of law of | 
such countries as Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, and ' 
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| lar provisions more or less stringent. 


| protect the consumer from fraud. 


| for example, it is imprisonment from three months to a 
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Austria, which provide that 10 per cent of sesame oil must be 
used in margarine so that the chemists can readily identify the 
compound. Belgium requires, in addition to sesame oil, the use 
of starch. Hungary requires the use of dimethylaminoazoben- 
zene. These regulations suggest how important it is regarded 
in Europe to preserve the identity of margarine. 
COMPULSORY INFORMATION. 

France further requires all packages, boxes, and cases to 
the word “margarine” in clear and indelible type. The con- 
stituent parts of margarine must be shown on labels and in the 
invoices. 


bear 


In the retail trade margarine must be delivered in 
cubes with the word “margarine” impressed upon one face. 
The wrappers must also bear the same inscription. Failure 


will be held to indicate that the goods are butter and subjects 
the person violating the provision to the severe penalties of the 
law. Substantially all the other countries of Europe have simi- 
All of them are far more 
effective in detail than the package device and label of the 
Burleson bill. These regulations serve to warn the public of 
the nature of the compound sold, and tends to prevent its fraud- 
ulent substitution for butter. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 

France gives the Government the right to pass upon the in- 
gredients so as to safeguard public health. Other countries 
have followed France in this respect, but Sweden requires that 
the ingredients be approved first by the Academy of Medicine. 

ANTICOLOR. 

France was compelled, in her last enactment on this subject, 
to forbid under all circumstances the coloring of margarine. 
Italy has been driven to the same provision, and Russia likewise 
has adopted this wise safeguard. Denmark forbids the use of 


| color, but has worked out a scientific scale of yellow tints from 


A to F and forbids margarine manufacturers from using any 
deeper tint of yellow than No. 9. 
NEARLY 
On this point let me digress to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that 32 States of the Union have adopted this 
anticolor provision of France, Italy, Russia, and Denmark to 
Vermont and West Virginia 
have gone so far as to provide that oleomargarine shall be col- 
ored pink. Of all the provisions of law to prevent fraud none 


UNANIMOUS. 


| are more important than the color test. 


CANADA’S SOLUTION. 

It remains for our nearest neighbor, Canada, to solve this 
difficult problem in a thoroughgoing manner. Canada forbids 
entirely the importation, manufacture, or sale of oleomargarine 
within her dominions in any form. One of the highest govern- 
ment officials gave as a reason for this law that Canada wished 
to preserve the reputation for purity of her butter in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

SEVERE PENALTIES. 

The penalties of European laws are generally exceedingly 
drastic. With the single exception of Norway, which fixes only 
a fine ranging from four to five thousand crowns, having very 
strict government inspection, all the other nations of Europe 
have penalties of imprisonment and fine, or both. In France, 
year 
or a fine of $20 to $1,000, or both; in especially aggravated cases 
it may be imprisonment for two years. Denmark provides a 
penalty for the fraudulent sale of margarine of two years’ im- 
prisonment, and in aggravated cases it may be as high as six 
years. 


ADVERTISING THB CULPRIT. 


The law of France further permits the court to order the 
destruction of the condemned produce in front of the premises 
lof the culprit, to publish the fraud in the newspapers, and 
placard it on the door of the premises for a fixed time ilar 
provisions as to placarding the fraud on the premises and ad- 
vertisement in the local newspapers may be feund in the laws 


of other countries. 
ENGLISH PRINCIPLE STAT 
I have here the report of a select committee appointed by 
the House of Commons to take testimony on this subject. In 
general it may be said that the laws of England are quite 
similar to the laws of the other countries of Europe. England 
is not a butter producer, but the largest butter consumer in the 
world. I wish to direct attention to the essential principle laid 
down by this special committee as the basic principle of the 
English law. This is the language used: “The essential prin- 
ciple of these acts is that nothing shall be sold to the prejudice 
of the purchaser which is not of the nature, substance, and 
quality demanded by the purchaser.” This statement of prin- 
ciple by the English committee sums up, also, as I understand It, 
the case of the butter men of America. 


ED. 
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A HIGHER LAW STILL. 


Mr. Chairman, there is still a higher law that should not go 
unheeded by legislators in this Christian country of America, a 
democracy founded upon the great principle of the brotherhood 
of man. This law finds its perfect expression in the Golden 
Rule; in daily life we refer to it as the spirit of fair play, and 
Theodore Roosevelt gave this principle popularity under the 
name of the “square deal.” Now, I am convinced that the 
dairymen, in being put into competition with this counterfeit 
compound, are not getting the square deal. Bear with me a 
moment while I endeavor to convince you. I am not now think- 
ing of the creamery companies—they are strong and self- 
reliant—but of the typical dairy farmer, such as my father was 
when I was a boy upon the farm. The picture I have in mind 
is not drawn from fancy, but from experience. I know what 
it is to be a dairy farmer. It means to get up at 4 o’clock in 
the morning to milk the cows and do the chores; it means 
9 o’clock at night before the milking is done; it means work 
Sunday as well as Monday. These cows must have the best of 
care and shelter. Sometimes food is high and scarce, but the 
.cows must be fed at any cost. 

A FARMER’S HARDSHIPS. 

Already 65 per cent of the people of the United States have 
gone from the farms to the cities to live. Hired help comes 
high on the farm, and so the mother and the children must 
help the father in the farm work. There is the butter to be 
made or the milk to be hauled to the creamery. There is always 
the loss impending of the slaughter of one’s milch cows when 
infected by tuberculosis. Gentlemen here would use a dairy 
farmer’s misfortune as an argument against him. We want 
help to bear this burden of infectious disease that is resting so 
heavily upon the farmer of moderate means. Inspection by the 
Government is given to the packer and to the oleomargarine 
maker free of cost, surely the dairy farmer will welcome any 
free practical and reasonable inspection. 

IN NO TRUST. 

Gentlemen speak of a butter trust. There is a board of trade 
at Elgin and one at New York that make or give out market 
quotations of butter for the benefit of the creameries, whole- 
sale dealers, or commission men; but I am pleading for the 
millions or more farmers in my district, in my State, and in 
the other States of this Union who are not the beneficiaries of 
any board of trade, but more often the victims. You heard 
the testimony the other day of a practical farmer from Minne- 
sota, who told you that it cost more than 22 cents a pound to 
produce butter; that the net profit of the dairy farmer for a 
year’s work per cow is the pittance of $7 and the manure of 
that cow. Gentlemen, will you make it harder for this farmer 
to make a living for himself, his wife, and children? Will 
you further depopulate the farms of this country? Do you 
wish all our people to move to the cities? Will an urban popu- 
lation safeguard the life of the Republic? The history of Rome 
is the answer. 

THE OLEOMARGARINE MILLIONAIRES. 

Now reverse the picture. There are just 25 oleomargarine 
wholesale producers. Most of these cluster about a few cities 
like Chicago and Kansas City, where the great beef trust has 
its slaughterhouses. The owners of these factories are multi- 
millionaires, and well may they be in such profitable business. 
They get their fats and their oils as by-products from other 
industries; they mix these compounds together with machinery, 
and throw it upon the market as a butter product at an enor- 
mous profit. 

THE FARMER'S LOSS OF MARKET. 

The sale of oleomargarine has already this year amounted to 
100,000,000 pounds, and before the present fiscal year is over 
the total will be 120,000,000. Think of this, gentlemen, and 
most of it sold to defraud the Government and the public. This 
means that each of the 25 oleomargarine producers has taken 
away a market from the dairy farmers of the country of over 
5,000,000 pounds—1 pound of oleomargarine to 14 pounds of 
butter, or, to put it the other way, 1 consumer for oleomargarine 
for every 14 consumers of butter—making a total annual loss 
to the dairy farmer of the country of his legitimate market of 
over $30,000,000. If this is a government founded upon the 
greatest good for the greatest number, what has become of the 
spirit of the Golden Rule? Of the spirit of fair play? Of the 
square deal? Is the oleomargarine producer more than a man? 
Why should 25 oleomargarine producers, little more than one 
each for half the States of the Union, have greater privileges 
before the law than the millions of dairy farmers all over the 
country? This is “a government of the people, for the people, 
by the people”—a government not of money, but of men. 


I 


A RIGHTEOUS APPEAL. 


Mr. Chairman, we do not ask anything of Congress by way of 
favor; we do not ask you to suppress any legitimate competing 
industry; we do not ask for any special privilege: we do insi«: 
upon our natural and moral rights, and we hope for the square 
deal. We believe that the highest development of the pure p);- 
ter business in this country will promote the public good, a) 1 
we appeal to you for protection from corrupting influences tha t 
threaten to destroy the integrity and the purity of this gre.; 
national industry. We do so, however, in the name of the people 
of the United States, well knowing that we shall secure rig} ,)) 
relief from an unfair, unjust, and ruinous competition on|y ;,, 
the complete protection of the public from the fraudulent ‘s.), 
of oleomargarine for butter. 


DISCUSSION. 


The laws I have given are to be found in this report fro), 
Great Britain on page 453. The committee sat in 1906. Th. 
gave the substance of all the laws of Europe. ; 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the title of that volume? 

Mr. Nevson. “ Great Britain, House of Commons, Sessional Papers 
1906, No. 7.” = 

The CHatrMAN. The committee would like to close this hearing jn 
fifteen minutes. ‘ 

Mr. STANLEey. You speak of the Canadian law; would you favor a 
law like that? 

Mr. NELson. No, sir. I believe it is much better to have a strict Jaw 
regulating and controlling the product than to have “ blind pig’ 
factories all over the country. I believe that we want oleomargari: 
sold for what it is, but we do not want in any way to interfere wit} 
its legitimate sale and use. 

Mr. STANLey. I do not think there is any real difference between a 
great many of those who favor and those who oppose the various m: 
ures. Most of us want to have these products sold for what the) 
and not one for the other. 

Mr. Newson. That is exactly what we want. 

Mr. STanuey. I have been led by some of the scientists who have 
appeared before the committee to believe that one product was 
wholesome as the other. You challenge that statement. Can you te|! 
- — in what respect oleomargarine is less nutritious than 

utter 

Mr. Ngevson. When you sanction the adulteration of butter, you open 
the door wide for adulteration No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. Let me illus 
trate. Doctor Crampton came before this committee and our gov 
friend, Mr. BurLeson—and I think a great deal of him, although he is 
on the other side of this question—tried to get Doctor Crampton to 
admit that cotton-seed oil was a very excellent ingredient of oleomar- 
garine, but the doctor quickly said it was not, and, as you will remem- 
ber, he called your attention to Fats, Oils, and Waxes, Volume III, a 
recent work by Mr. Lewkowitsch, a great English authority. If you 
will turn to page 23 you will find he gives an analysis of the kinds of 
oleomargarine produced in the United States. The first is “ high-grade 
oleomargarine,” no cotton-seed oil there; next, “ medium high-grade 
oleomargarine,” no cotton-seed oil there; and the last, “ cheap-graide 
oleomargarine,” lots of cotton-seed oil there. Now, Brother Burirson 
wants to do this: He wants not only the right to counterfeit but 
but he wants the right to adulterate the oleomargarine and put t\. 
cheapest kind of cotton-seed oil in it—an adulteration of food in the 
third or fourth degree. 

Mr. Srantey. To go back, as I understand, the principal constitu 
of oleomargarine is beef fat? 

Mr. Newson. I know your question; I will answer it right here 

Mr. STantey. I want to know the difference in the fat of cattle ex- 
tracted by mechanical means and the fat of cattle extracted by a nat- 
ural process of churning milk, as far as its nutritive value is concerned 

Mr. Newson. My opinion of that is this: Of course there are fats in 
this adulterated food product that will sustain life, but they are not 
like the real thing, the volatile acid is not in the same proportion. As 
I read the testimony of the experts on this question I find that nature 
puts up her fats and component parts in certain fixed proportio: 
which enables the chemists to ascertain if it has been adulterated: 
get at it best by the quantity of volatile fats, and, whatever the chemist 
may find, I believe that doctors would rather give to their invalids 
porate of sedentary occupations, and to children, butter than to pre- 
scribe oleomargarine. 

Mr. Sranvey. Is not that a matter of sentiment? 

Mr. Netson. I am not an expert, but I know the difference. 
butter and I do not like oleomargarine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you both pardon me for suggesting that there 
is no question before the committee as to whether we shall prohibit tie 
sale of oleomargarine? 

Mr. Newson. None at all. 

The CuarmmMan. And therefore the question as to whether one n 
likes oleomargarine and another man does not or whether oleomarga 
is just as wholesome as butter, we do not care for. While it is a u 
ter of some interest, it really does not belong here. p 

Mr. STanLeY. I have such a profound respect for the learning « 
distinguished colleague who is now honoring us with his presence |! 
I thought maybe he possessed some facts that have escaped |) 
Wiley and the other experts who have testified. * 5, 

Mr. Nevtson. You flatter me. May I just add one thing. This seloct 
committee of the House of Commons tock testimony on this sub: , 
weeks. You will find its report very interesting. It is in very 
form. They had to meet a new p‘oposition—the use of trade 
really fraudulent. With them it was not a question of different! 
between butter and oleomargarine, but to prevent fraud in trade 
You remember the brands of oleomargarine Mr. Emery had befor 
These gentlemen wish to practice fraud even in a State like Wisc! 
where oleomargarine is sold only for what it is; and they work 
these sly names, which this select committee in England recomme i 


nt 


I like 


in 


f onr 


be prevented. Look at this one, “Swift's Jersey” [exhibitin- 
“ Swift's Lincoln” [exhibiting]; that Is not so bad; “ Holstein’ | 
hibiting]. All these advertisements of white oleomargarine with ¢ 


butter names are intended to lead the unsuspecting consumer to 
lieve that it is butter. See this, “Armour'’s Buttercup” [exbibitins| 

















Mr. Srantzry. You have examined very closely, I see, the legislation 
of all the continental European countries on the subject. How many 
countries eo an internal-revenue tax upon the legal sale of oleo- 
margarine 

Mr. Newson. France, as I told you, and one or two other countries 
abroad make the oleomargarine factories bear the cost of inspection, 
but none of them goes further than that. 

Mr. STantey. As a lawyer, do you think that it Is a safe principle 
to engage in this departure, an absolute departure from the principle 
of all police regulation, of attempting to enforce a law against those 
who may violate it by imposing a penalty on all who may keep the 
aw? 

Mr. Newson. I fail to follow your question. 

Mr. Srantey. If you aos a penalty of 10 cents a pound upon the 
sale of oleomargarine for the purpose of preventing the fraudulent sale, 
you impose a hardship alike upon those who keep the law and those 
who violate the law, or at least you impose a burden alike upon them. 
Do you not think it would be wise in such legislation as this to draw a 
line between laws that are necessary for the purpose of raising revenue 
and laws that are intended for the purpose of preventing fraud? It 
appears from my digest of the laws you have given and from the slight 
attention I have given to the subject that European countries have at- 
tempted to prevent the sale of oleomargarine as butter, but they have 
not attempted to penalize the sale of oleomargarine as oleomargarine. 

Mr. Newson. I think that the 10-cent tax provision was in the nature 
of a compromise. I believe that what the dairymen would have liked— 
this is my individual study of the question—was a demarcation here, a 
color line, and compromised on a 10-cent tax on the artificially colored. 
I believe it was done so that anybody who wanted oleomargarine colored 
yellow could get it in two forms, either by buying it white and using a 
coloring capsule and then only paying a quarter of a cent a pound and, 
on the other hand, if they wanted it yellow they could get it by paying 
this tax of 10 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. What Mr. Stanley was trying to do was to get your 
opinion, whether in your judgment the differentiation in the tax on the 
colored and uncolored product was an essential part of the bill and 
contributed materially to the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. NELSON. My own opinion—of course it is not worth so much—is 
this, that what the dairymen want is a clear line of cleavage between 
butter and oleomargarine. The 10 cents, in a way, they think helps 
them out. I myself realize that in a measure it makes it a little difficult 
to enforce as there are two incentives, as the chairman has pointed 
out, but we must not say that just because a thing is a little difficult to 
enforce, therefore it should not be enforced. I think that if you shall 
= some of these provisions of the European laws in this bill, there will 

no difficulty at all; and in a large measure that 10 cents covers this 
unearned increment of which Mr. Emery spoke, if the oleomargarine 
interests want the benefit of the sale of yellow oleomargarine. Butter 
has a certain status, a certain market, and the oleomargarine people 
ean get it by paying this extra 10 cents, but I think generally the 
aa woul much better protected if it was a straight color 
est. 

Mr. Staniey. You speak of European legislation; is that effective? 

Mr. Newtson. I judge it is quite effective. 

Mr. STANLEY. I presume it is. Right there, to follow up my question: 
If it is effective, do you not believe that we can protect the dairymen 
in this country from the sale of oleo rine as butter by similar 
legislation, and if we can protect them by heavy fines and penalties 
imposed upon the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine by the use of our 
system of strip stamps which our experience of fifty years has proven 
to be absolutely effective for all practical purposes in the prevention 
of frauds under the Government in the manufacture of liquor and 
tobaceo, do you not think it would be better for this committee to at- 
tempt to frame legislation that would prevent the imitation of butter 
by coloring oleomargarine than to continue the imposition of a tax 
which the executors of the law claim not only does not aid them but is 
the prolific source of the nullification of the law—the one difference 
between it and the other laws is the essential thing that makes oleo- 
margarine regulation a dead letter while all our other internal-revenue 
laws are enforced with excellent results and efficiency? 

Mr. Netson. Let me answer the question. The statement was made 
that it was the want of enforcement. Of course it is under the present 
law. Why? use under the present law the courts have decided 
that only a few of the revenue laws are applicable and without uoting 
anyone now—because there is an executive order, you know, that no 
officer can divulge information except in —- with this executive 
order and permission from the head of a department—I have talked 
with a pont many officials that are en in the execution of this 
law. t is the difficulty? If without authority of law revenue 
officers go into a place where they think oleomargarine is sold or made, 
they run a great risk. In one place an officer was actually shot. 

Mr. STANLEY. That was testified to before the committee. 

. NELSON. Let me answer the question. In another place they 
broke in, they took a chance, and they found half a dozen men with 40 
tubs mixing up the oleomargarine. as that testified to? 

Sean Sea'es sir. eeetee ow 

. Newson. You give us an effective law and there will be no trouble 
iL Tiames Tou Go t insist the 10-cent tax 

le ANLEY. You not insist upon the upon colored 
oleoma if we give you an effective law? ig 

Mr. Newson. Personally, if you will draw the color line I may vote 
for your bill. 


. STANLEY. I am not king of the color line—as effective a law 


as have in Europe without the color line. You want protection 
from fraudulent sale of oleomargarine? 
Mr. Newson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Srantey. If we can by stringent, drastic, practical legislation 
prevent the sale of oleomargarine as butter, do you ob to the sale of 
ae instead of butter to people who want it? 

Mr. Newson.- They can do that un our bill. 
tT. Stantey. From the point of view of a legislator, do you think 

wise—you have said a great deal about humanity—to increase the 

a wholesome food product to a man who has to have it? 
Netson. The poor man? 

Srantey. Yes, sir; if you can get the result without It. 

Newson. I am in favor in this country, in general, of letting any- 
his own way, under regulations. If anybody wants to eat 
he should have it. but being an article that is causing all 
le, necessitating all the revenue officers, —- tions, and 
the court expenses, it should largely bear the of its own 

If a man is so poor that he wants it, I am in favor of his 
ft; and he should get it by paying a lesser price, not a butter 


pereaet 


| 


: 
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price. The argument made by these gentlemen does not appeal to me— 


about the poor boy in schoo] who has to eat oleomargarine when his 
neighbor has the colored artitle, and he wants to have it colored so as 
to deceive himself and others. I believe that that boy will be better off 
if he does not think his oleomargarine is butter, just as he wears the 
patch upon his pants in all honesty; his honest badges of poverty will 
prove incentives for him to become a bigger and better man than by try- 


ing to deceive himself and others into the belief that he has something 
on his bread that he has not. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. You referred to the Danish law, which prohibits the 
manufacture of oleomargarine—— 

Mr. Newtson. Of a tint of yellow deeper than No. 9. a 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether the tintometer which, I believe, 
they have worked out there is in use in this country anywhere? 

Mr. Newson. I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Have you ever seen the instrument? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. I thought possibly that might meet Mr. BuRLe- 
son’s legal objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. As I understand, if that sort of a law were enacted 


there could, of course, be no occasion for a differentiation In the tax, 
because there would not be any such thing as colored oleomargarine in 
the sense that we use that term now; that is to say, all oleomargarine 


would be essentially of the same tint. Is that true? 

Mr. Newson. I think so. : 

Mr. Bur.eson, If for any reason a food product should become so 
high as to be beyond the reach of a large number of people, ts it desir 
able, in your opinion, to provide a substitute that is wholesome and 
nutritious for the high-priced food product? 

Mr. NELSON. You assume that this is wholesome and nutritious, and 





if I try to reply to that it is sort of begging the question. If you 
mean ; 

Mr. Burieson. I am going to ask you some questions, as far as I 
can, that can be answered categorically and not consume so much time. 


Mr. Newson. And I shall reserve the right to answer them as I think 
they should be answered. 

Mr. Burbeson. Certainly. You understand my question? 

Mr. NeLson. And I preceeded to answer it, but you did not want my 
answer. 

Mr. Burieson. Would you consider it desirable to secure a whole- 
some substitute for this high-priced food product? 

Mr. NeLson. Now, your question assumes that this article is whole- 
some and nutritious, and, as I pointed out, the difficulty with your 
assumption was that you wanted an adulteration in the third dexree. 
Now, then, if you ask me the question, Do you want the people to have 
the right to buy oleomargarine if they want to and can get it at 10 
cents or 12 cents? I say yes. : 


Mr. BURLESON. My question made no reference to butter or oleo- 


margarine. ; 

Mr. STantey. In a court of justice there is a practical agreement on 
a state of facts, and this discussion was predicated on the idea before 
proof was introduced that oleomargarine and butter were alike whole- 


some. 
Mr. Nevtson. That I deny emphatically. 
Mr. PLuMLEY. That does not bind this witness. 
Mr. Burieson. I made no allusion to either butter or oleomargarine. 


Mr. Newtson. You asked me the question. 
Mr. Burveson. I asked this question: If for any reason a food prod- 
uct becomes so high in cost price that it is beyond the reach of a large 


percentage of the people, is it desirable to secure or provide a wholesome 
substitute therefor? 

Mr. NELSON. It is; a pure substitute therefor; 
substitute. ; 
Mr. Burteson. I did not ask you for any argument, Mr. Nerson. 

Mr. Newson. You asked the question, and I desired to answer it 
according to the real purport of the question. 

Mr. Burieson. Proceeding upon the assumption that you have an- 
swered that question in the affirmative, is it desirable that this substi- 
tute shall be made as attractive as it Is possible to make it? 

Mr. Neuson. Yes, sir; but not so that it counterfeits something else. 

Mr. Burteson. I will proceed upon the assumption that you have 
answered that question in the affirmative. Now, if this substitute for 
the high-priced food product is sold for what it is, should there be any 
burden placed upon it by government agency? 

Mr. Newson. It should stand upon its rights, the same as butter, but 
it should bear those burdens that are justly chargeable to it. That is 
the thought I have in mind. . 

Mr. Bureieson. What do you mean by “ justly chargeable? Do you 
believe that any food product should be taxed when other food products 
are not taxed. 

Mr. Newson. You are assuming again, Mr. Buruerson, that this is a 
satisfactory kind of food product. I have tried to show you this fact, 
that here is oleomargarine trying to be sold for butter, and we have 
got to legislate according to things as they are. This ts the unnatural 
state, the one counterfeiting the other, and we must differentiate, and 
as oleomargarine has been in existence only as long as I have, born 
the same year, coming into the field to compete with a world-wide 

roduct from the ages down—a food that has made a market 


not an adulterated 


for 
tself—and if oleomargarine wants to take its dress and be sold for 
the other thing and not for itself, it should pay for the inspection, as 
France provides, so that the burden of looking after this competitor 
should not also be assessed upon the millions of dairymen. 

Mr. BurLgesoN. Then, you concede the proposition that the extent of 
the burden which should be laid upon this wholesome food product used 
as a substitute for the high-priced product Is the cost of inspection to 
prevent it from being sold as the original product? 

Mr. Newson. With this other element, which I can not quite reckon 
the amount of, this unearned Increment. How much is that worth? 
How much is that trade-mark worth? 

Mr. Burteson. What trade-mark do you refer to? | 

Mr. NELson. The color yellow. I say that is nature's trade-mark for 
butter. 

Mr. Burteson. Would you deprive the persons of this country who 
are too poor to buy butter from having the same color in the substitute 
that they purchase? 

Mr. Newson. No, sir. The McHenry bill provides two chances, one 
by paying a quarter of a cent and then coloring it themselves, or they 
can get fe by paying 10 cents more and have it in the yellow form. 
Could there be anything more just than that? 

Mr. Borieson. Your insistence is that oleomargarine should be sold 
in its natural color? 

Mr. Newson. Yes, sir; to prevent fraud. 
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Mr. 
to have the same law applied to butter? 


BURLESON. Do you think that is fair and just? Are you willing 


Mr. NELSON. Butter——— 


Mr. BurLeson. If you had to square up’? 

_Mr. Nevson. Butter for seven months or so in the year is yellow. 
Now, then, personally I do not care—— 

Mr. BuRLESON. It is always butter? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURLESON. Now, come right up to the scratch. 

Mr. NELSON. For five months of the year, possibly, they have to color 
butter to bring it up to the racial condition. Our mothers did that 
with carrots years ago. Another reason is, that now your product has 
gotten into the field, they want to get away from it as far as they can. 

Mr. Burteson. Did I understand you to say that it was right? I 
eens jf you were willing to have the same rule of morals apply to 

utter ? 

Mr. Newson. The rule of morals is this: There is no fraud. Butter 
colored is butter, and oleomargarine colored for butter is not butter. 
There is the difference in morals. When I buy butter, I know that I 
am getting butter, but when I buy yellow oleomargarine for butter, that 
is a fraud upon me. 7 
Mr. BurRLESON. I do not still understand your answer to the ques- 
tion. Have you answered it in the affirmative or the negative? 

ae NELSON. I answered it very truthfully, as will appear from the 
record. 

Mr. Buriteson. And very ventory. You have spoken rather harshly 
of the package provision in the bill introduced by me. By what process 
of reasoning do you reach that conclusion as to the package provision 
in the bill introduced by me? It is more stringent than the package 
provision embodied in the McHenry bill. 

Mr. Newson. Well, I think there is a great deal of virtue in your 
package provision, and standing alone it would improve the present 
situation; but my point was that it only goes to the retailer, and, in 
my judgment, it could be more effective. For instance, as I recollect 
it—I have read so many of these provisions, and I may be mistaken, 
but : ns ag believe your bill provides—yes; I believe you had the strip 
provision 

Mr. Burieson. The strip stamp and a severe penalty for selling it 
in a broken package. 

Mr. Newson. What sizes? 

Mr. Burieson. One, 2, and 3 pounds; no tubs or firkins, but 1, 2, 
and 3 pound packages, indented with the word “ Oleomargarine,’ 
wrapped in paper with the word “ Oleomargarine,” with a strip stamp 
around it, and a severe penalty for selling it in a broken condition. 
How could that be improved? 

Mr. Neuson. I would like to have that amendment put in our Dill. 

Mr. Burieson. How could it be strengthened to prevent fraud? 

Mr. Newson. I have not gotten down to the detailed study. I will 
give you my general impression. 

Mr. Burieson. That is what this committee is considering. You 
admit that the present law is a very imperfect law and that great 
fraud is being perpetrated under it. 

Mr. Newson. I admit that the ingenuity of the oleomargarine people 
has gotten around the color provision and the courts have uncovered 
the weakness of lack of machinery. 

Mr. BurRLeson. I care nothing about your charges against the oleo- 
margarine people, but you said that there were thousands of dairy 
farmers, thousands of dairy farmers fighting this bill? 

Mr. Newson. You are not stating the whole truth. I said right 
around the big cities. 

Mr. Burieson. Did you or did you not say that there were thou- 
sands, use the word “ thousands,” of dairy farmers? 

Mr. Neison. Do you want the exact language? I quoted from one 
of the officials of the revenue service that “ there were not one nor two, 
but thousands, around the great cities.’ That is the language I used. 

Mr. Burieson. You admit the imperfection of this law? 

Mr. NeLson. Not admit it, but I insist upon it. 

Mr. Burieson. ‘To do what; prevent fraud? 

Mr. Newson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burieson. Fraud in the sale of oleomargarine as butter? 

Mr. Newson. Yes, si®. 

Mr. Burieson. I have detailed to you Pees relating to the 
package in which oleomargarine is to be embodied taken from my own bill? 

Mr. Newson. You have. 

Mr. Burieson. Can you indicate how it can be strengthened in any 
particular? 

Mr. Newson. Not in itself; but there may be ten or more remedies 
and you have only one in your bill. You also repeal the good pro- 
visions of the present law. To begin with, you repeal the law which 
gives the States the right to have their laws effective when oleomar- 
garine gets into the States. 

Mr. Burieson. You do not claim that the law embraces in the 
slightest the powers reserved by the States, the police regulation as to 
the control of the sale of oleomargarine? 

Mr. Newson. We have had plenty of testimony here that when oleo- 
margarine people under prosecution can refer to the national law, it 
makes it very difficult in many jurisdictions to enforce the state law, 
and if the Government would cooperate with the States it would be 
vastly easier. 

Mr. Burteson. I do not know of the Government ever cooperating 
with the States in the prevention of the sale of oleomargarine as but- 
ter. If the original-package provision embodied in my bill passes, it 
will remedy that. 

Mr. Newson. You repeal the other things. You give sometht 
with one hand and take away a lot of things with the other hand. 
admit that the package provision, so far as it goes, is a geod thing, 
and we would gladly adopt that, but you are giving that only. 


Mr. Burieson. But if that would prevent the violation of law? 

Mr. Newson. But it will not. 

Mr. Burieson. Why? 

Mr. NELSON. Because I have reasons and you haye—— 

Mr. Burieson. Without examination? 

Mr. Newson, Let me answer your question. You do not want me to 


answer your question. 

Mr. Murieson. I want you to answer it to your own satisfaction. 

Mr. Newtson. You directed your question in your owp way and let 
me answer it at my leisure. 

Mr. Bueteson. This is practically the same law that obtains with 
reference to the sale of tobacco. 

Mr. Meuson. Without the summary rights and remedies. 

Mr. Brrieson. How do you know that it is without the summary 
rights and remedies? 

Mr. Newson. Because the Commissioner of Internal Revenue so testi- 
fied before the Appropriations Committee most vigorously. 


Mr. Burieson. I am en about the proposed measure. 

Mr. Newson. Your measure 

Mr. Burieson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newson. I understood—I may be mistaken—that you only re- 

ated the present provisions of the Grout law so far as the powers of 
he revenue officer are concerned. 

Mr. Buriteson. Oh, no. You have not read the bill. 

Mr. Newson. Yes, I have. 

Lh)” onan Where I specifically extend sections 3232, 3233, 3°24 
an 35. ; 

Mr. Newson. Let me ask you a question. Will you support tho 
amendment in the present appropriation bill giving the revenue office. 
all the summary rights and remedies? 

Mr. Bourieson. I am perfectly willing to have it embodied in a i)! 
and enacted in accordance with the rules of Congress. 4 

Mr. Newson. But you will fight it now? 

Mr. BurLeson. Certainly. I do not think it should be put onto 
appropriation bill, because it would be a Ipable violation of « 
rules. We are now endeavoring to perfect this law. One other ques 
tion, Mr. Nevson. You have declared in favor of the McHenry } 
have you not? ~“ 

Mr. Newson. I think that is a good working basis, but I am goine 
to offer amendments to it if I have the opportunity. Cay 

Mr. BuRLESON. Are you opposing the manufacture of oleomargarine 
altogether, as they oppose it in Canada, and do you commend the |aw 
of Canada? : 

Mr. Newson. I 

Mr. BURLESON. 

we oe. -~, * - it 

r. Burieson. If, under this provision of the McHenr hict 
I will read to you [reads]: y bill, which 

“For the purpose of this act, oleomargarine made any shade of ve!- 
low, either by artificial coloring or by the ingredients used in its manu- 
facture, shall be classed and taxed as colored oleomargarine "— 
it would be impossible to manufacture oleomargarine during certain 
— of the year, would you still insist upon that provision in the 
aw 

Mr. Newson. If that were the only way, Mr. Burteson, in my jude- 
ment, as a legislator, to prevent fraud, I certainly would, because but- 
ter has the first right; and the greatest to the greatest number 
ee oe Eat om of fraud more than sacrificing 
something to attain somethin er; and if yo f 
ideal scheme and I can see it, and a oot an 

Mr. McLavuGHLIn. Having in mind also the fact that the oleomar- 
garine manufacturers say, and there is no question that it is a fact 
that the purest oleomargarine is the pure white? 7 

ae. en ae em 

r. BURLESON. en, Mr. NELSON, as I understand it, yau insist. ir 
the interest of a limited number of butter makers of this coantey, that 

e great consuming American public shou! is sub- 
pe A riyy wlll me gz Pp d be deprived of this su 

Mr. NELSON. Why, you have an assumption there of the limited num- 
ber of butter producers. If- I answered that question either way I 
— a an ose. . ¢ 

r. Burteson. Let me ask you, Mr. NELSON ion in- 
volve a misstatement of fact?” ee oe queation in 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir; there is no such limited number of butter 
makers in the country in the sense you would have us understand. 

Mr. BURLESON. As compared with the consumers? 

Mr. NEeLson. But you made no such comparison. 

Mr. Burieson. But that is the proposition. You would, then, in 
the interest of the limited number of people engaged in the making of 
a the great consuming American public of a substitute for 

utter 

Mr. Nevson. Now, there is another assumption, that the great Ameri- 
can public are all consuming oleomargarine. The great American pub- 
lic are consuming butter, Mr. BuRLESON, and only oleomargarine when 
it is put in the deceitful form of butter. 

Mr. Burieson. And you would force them to continue to pay the 
price whether hey wanted a cheap substitute or not? 

Mr. Newson. The price is another assumption. I have found, and I 
believe it is testified to here, that when they want oleomargarine they 
can get it by paying the price of oleomargarine, and when they got the 
yellow stuff they paid 2 or 3 cents less than for butter. 

Mr. Burieson. That is the existing theory, but we are trying to re- 
form this law so as to make it impossible. 

Mr. Newson. How would you prevent it? 

Mr. BURLESON. “Lo enactment of the bill which I introduced you 
absolutely prohibit this fraud. ; 

Mr. Newtson. I deny it; you do not even protect the housewife, nor 
the families of the a who are eating at boarding houses, hotels, 
and restaurants, and lunch counters. Now, you laugh at me, but I 
want to tell you that wren I went home—— 

Mr. Buriteson. You will pardon me if I do not care for any of your 
individual experiences. 

Mr. Newson. But for the benefit of the record—I am not answering in 
this way to give any individual experiences; I am answering it as a 
matter of ing to get at the truth of this thing, to get it in the 
record, and for the benefit of Congress. Now, then, I went home by 
the way of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and I want to tell you, Mr. BurLeson, 
that I became one of those consumers at boarding houses, hotels, and 


an 


ust answered that question. 
fou are not? 





restauran and I saw millions of American ple doing the same 
thing. And when I travel I want the right, when I go into a restau- 
rant, and they give me certain stuff to eat, to know whether it is but- 


man or a rich man I have the same 


; whether I am a 
oR oligo does not cover that. Do you claim 


right. And your bill absolu 
that it does? 

Mr. Burteson. That is a matter of police regulation. 3 

Mr. Newson. Oh, yes; that is a matter for somebody else; the Con- 

if we have the power, should do it. ; 

Mr. Burieson. You don’t want to say that you haven't the power? 

Mr. Netson. That is another assumption, Mr. BuRLESON. 

Mr. Burieson. Let me ask this question, Mr. NeLson, and then 
I will conclude my in of you. If under the provisions of 
this provision which I have read to you the fraudulent sale of 
oleoma as butter could be ae would you still insist upon 
u ow oleoma’ ne 
Oo eee There tn that if” again, Mr. ee. You want 

with ~to an ideal situation. ave to answer as 

Ther vC Will ee Burleson bill or take the McHenry bill? 
I say the Burleson bill is to my mind an oleomargarine bill, a cotton 











seed ofl bill, while the McHenry bill is a butter bill, and I am going to 
stand for that. 

Mr. Burteson. Then your answer to that proposition is that even 
if the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine as butter can be prevented, and 
could be prohibited under the terms of the Burleson bill, you would 
still insist upon the 10-cent tax provided for in the McHenry bill? 

Mr. Newson. Do you want me to go all over the reasons again? 

Mr. Burieson. That question can be answered yes or no. 

Mr. Nevson. That sums up the whole business if I say yes or no, 
put it does not tell the whole truth. I have given the reasons. In 
the first place you assume an ideal condition. 

Mr. BuRLeson. Well, assuming an ideal condition, I want to see if 
you will answer. 

Mr. Newson. Well, assuming an ideal condition, what is it you want? 

Mr. Burieson. Under the bill introduced by me, providing for the 
sale of oleomargarine in original unbroken packages, that would pre- 
yent the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine as butter, but you would 
still insist upon a 10-cent tax? . 

Mr. Nevson. I would not, and there are many elements back of that 
10-cent tax besides what you suggested that we might go into, as the 
unearned increment pointed to by Mr. Emery and the compromise. Do 
you “—_ _ have us give up that compromise and have the straight 
color Hine 

Mr. BuRLESON. Undoubtedly; I insist that there is no more justice 
or equity or virtue in the tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine then 
there would be on butter; absolutely none. If it is an unwholesome 
product, it ought to be suppressed under the pure-food law. If it is 
not an unwholesome product, then it ought to be permitted to be sold, 
not as butter or anything else, and this bill would prevent it. 

Mr. STaNLBY. The crux of this proposition, to my mind, is one an- 
swer ihat you made to Mr. BurRLEsoN, where you said that his bill 
was a cotton-seed oil bill and the McHenry bill was a butter bill. As 
I understand Mr. Bur.eson’s bill, it is written in order to give an ad- 
vantage of at least additional prosperity based upon law rather than 
labor to the manufacturer of cotton-seed oil. The McHenry bill does 
the same thing, excepting that it helps the butter maker. Now, have 
you ever considered at all that there are quite a number of people in 
the United States who may legitimately demand legislation not in the 
interest of the cotton-seed oil manufacturers and not in the interest 
of the dairies, but in the interest of themselves? Don't you think that 
the bill that this committee should frame should be framed in the in- 
terest of the great masses of people who have no ax to grind either way? 

Mr. Newson. Mr. STANLEY, did not I begin and end on the same 
thing—that we stood for the a of all the people from fraud, 
and that we realized that we had to stand on that, because inevitably 
in that achievement we would find cur protection? 

Mr. STANLEY. You were speaking of two bills, one butter and the 
other cotton-seed oil. I want to eliminate——— 

M-,. Newson. I did not mean any offense to my friend, Mr. Bur- 
LESON. 

Mr. Strantey. I did not mean that you meant to be off€nsive, but I 
think that you were probably telling the truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HavGen. The Burleson bill repeals section 1, which gives the 
several States authority over oleomargarine? 

Mr. Newson. So 1 understand it. 

Mr. HavuGcen. The courts have held in these matters that the States 
have no power to interfere in the sale or importation; it may be sold 
from the original package, and that section of the bill would be re- 
pealed by the present bill. Now, as to coloring matter, what is the 
natural color of oleomargarine? 

Mr. Newson. As I see, it is white. 

Mr. HavuGen. Have you any objection to coloring it and making it 
white, the natural color? 

Mr. Newtson. Why, no; I want things to be what they are. 

Mr. HauGcen. You have no objection, then, to coloring the product in 
its natural color? 

Mr. Newson. What do you mean, to make it all white? 

Mr. Havueen. Yes. 

Mr. Newtson. Of course. 

Mr. Lamp. It is white, anyhow. 

Mr. Havuegen. But you have objection to coloring it in imitation of 
something else? 

Mr. Neison. Yes; that is the fraud I tried to point out. The gov- 
ernments of Europe try to draw the line and permit the identification 
of the two products: they insist upon the identification. 

Mr. Jeuxke. Mr. Newson, I recognize in you an able lawyer, and we 
will agree that the power to prevent fraud is the exercise of a police 

wer, will we not? And that is one of the powers reserved to the 

tates. Are you familiar with the McRea case, in which the Grout 
bill was sustained ? 

Mr. Newson. I have not made a detailed study of the court decisions. 

Mr. Jewkes. Then I will state a little bit of it to you. The Supreme 
Court in that case sustained the Grout bill, adverted to the exercise of 
the police power, and went on to say that we are bound to assume that 
this is a revenue maker, because Congress has so called it, and because 
Congress has called it a revenue maker we will so hold it to be and 
sustain it. Does that appeal to the conscience of a lawmaker, to 
resort to a device that can only be sustained by an assumption which 
the lawmaker knows is not true? 

Mr. Newtson. Unfortunately that is what we have to do every day 
in €C When we fixed up the postal savings-bank bill we had 
oo always to contend with. We have got to base it upon 
constitutional powers. This is a government of at power. We 
have to take one of two foundations. We have to either rest it on the 
taxing Lane or upon the commerce clause of the Constitution. We 
have one, and the courts sustained us. Now, from the point of 
view of revenue entirely, and the bearing of this burden of inspection 
of your product, it costs millions. The ee is asking for a 
larger Speciation this year to control this business. Is it on ac- 
count the butter or on account of the oleomargarine that these 
appropriations are necessary? It is on account of the oleomargarine 
and some renovated butter. But the reason why the Commissioner of 
a Revenue says that he has got to have more help is on account 
o 

Mr, Je.en. 
for the 


rine. 

ccording to his testimony it is not a revenue producer 
general 

Mr. NELson. 


é Oh, I don’t believe it was intended for a revenue pro- 
jucer, 


Mr. Jetxe. It was intended to prevent fraud? 

Mr. Newson. It was intended in a measure to prevent fraud, as a 
kind of balance unearned increment, and, again, for the pur- 
ap $i sesovension on the color question. There were other purposes 

it revenue, but, I think, revenue incidentally. 

Mr, Jetxe. Well, then, Mr. NELSON, you have certain police powers, 
80 fat as inspection is concerned. 
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We have only those powers that 





Mr. Newtson. Oh, I don’t think so. 
are delegated under that clause. 

Mr. JELKE. But in the regulation of interstate commerce you can go 
very much further under those powers. 

Mr. Newtson. I think our best powers are the taxing powers. 
we get into the States, then the commerce power fails 

Mr. JELKE. But it is strictly a sincere use of taxing? 

Mr. NeLson. It is a very effective use, Mr. Jelke. 

Mr. JELKE. That is a very good answer, but it does not answer my 
question. 

Mr. NELSON. Not as you want it answered; no. 

Mr. JeLKE. And not as you feel in your heart and conscience it 
should be answered. Is it a sincere use? 

Mr. NeLson. I want to say for the benefit of you, Mr. Jelke, that 
you are the fairest oleomargarine man I ever saw, and if they were 
all of your kind I don’t think we would have much difficulty. You and 
your brother gave some fair and practical testimony here. 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN. You do not believe in deception in legislation in 
the protection of butter, either? 

Mr. NELSON. No. 


When 





INDORSEMENT BY OFFICERS OF NATIONAL DAIRY 
{From George L. Flanders, president. ] 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 2 


UNION, 


h, 1910. 
Hon. J. M. Newson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Since my return to Albany I have been considering 
the great aid given at the hearing by you to the cause of pure butter 
during the recent hearings before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, and I take this occasion to express to you 
my sincere appreciation of the great help you rendered to the dairymen 
of the country, not only during the entire hearing by your advice and 
counsel, but by the very able address which you delivered to the com- 
mittee in the interest of the cause of integrity in dealing in dairy prod- 
ucts and substitutes therefor. 

Yours, very truly, L. 


GEO. FLANDERS. 


[From Edward K. Siater, secretary.] 
(Extract from letter.) 
Sr. PAun, MINN. 

_ Please allow me to express to you my sincere appreciation of the as- 
sistance rendered the National Dairy Union at the recent hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture. It was the consensus of 
opinion among our delegates that your address before the committee 
was one of the ablest arguments ever advanced in favor of the strict 
regulation of the manufacture and sale of butter substitutes. I also 
appreciate very much your valuable assistance to me in arranging the 
details of my work while in Washington. 


[From Gov. W. D. Hoard, treasurer. ] 
(Extract from letter.) 
Fort ATKINSON, WIS. 

I write to express my thorough admiration for the splendid argu- 
ment you made before the Agricultural Committee on the oleomarga- 
rine question. It was one of the strongest and best-reasoned pieces 
of statement on this question that I have been permitted to read for a 
I know it must have a good effect, and I believe that it 


if they could distribute 10,000 copies of that speech. 


{From F. A. Seeber, Wisconsin delegate, of Roach & Seeber Company, 
Waterloo, Wis.] 
(Extract from letter.) 

Circumstances were such that it was impossible for me to call on 
you again before leaving Washington, but t assure you that I appre- 
ciated the courtesies shown while there, and I will not hesitate in try- 
ing to reciprocate the same, as I fully realize you are the right man in 
the right place, and I shall use every effort personally to help to have 
you returned, as I consider the dairy interests of Wisconsin to be its 
most valuable industry, and if the Burleson bill or the Lever bill 
should pass Congress and become a law, in my opinion it would be the 
death knell of the dairy interests of the Northwest. 


Change of Inauguration Day. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. THOMAS 


OF 


MISSISSIPPI, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


SISSON, 


Monday, May 16, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (Hf. J, 
Res. 174) proposing an amendment to the Constitutioa of the United 
States— 


Mr. SISSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When this resolution was up before I stated 
my objection to it. Another objection was suggested to me u 
moment ago by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison], 
who could not make the objection in his own time, and that is 
that under the present law the various postmasters and various 
officers throughout the country who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent are appointed usually for four years. Then, at the expi- 
ration of the term of the President, at least when the proposed 
amendment first goes into operation—and there is no tellivg 
how long such a condition might continue—the outgeing Presi- 
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dent would be able to appoint nearly all of the new officers 
under the new administration. 

As I stated, I gave my reasons on a former occasion for ob- 
jecting to this amendment and I do not care to repeat them 
now. But if the proposed amendment should carry the inau- 
guration back to the ist of December, so that the term of the 
President and terms in Congress would begin at the same time, 
then the Congressmen who are elected to represent their va- 
rious districts would reflect the views of the campaign just 
closed, and there would then be some merit in the resolution. 
As the proposed resolution now is, the outgoing Congress will be 
given two months longer to legislate for a constituency that has 
repudiated them at the polls and they will feel indifferent to 
the express wishes of the people who have just repudiated 
them. This is one of the great reasons why this amendment 
should not prevail. No man who really believes in government 
by the people can support the resolution in its present form. 

I would like to have a resolution providing that the terms of 
the Members of Congress should begin at the same time that the 
President’s term begins, so that they would legislate in har- 
mony with the newly inaugurated President and enact into law 
those matters settled at the polls by the sovereign people 
throughout the country. There would be some reason in mak- 
ing a change of this sort. Every man who believes in govern- 
ment by the people would support such a resolution. 

There is another matter that I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House, and that is, that I have now before the 
Judiciary Committee a resolution for the purpose of construing 
the language of Article V of the Constitution. That resolution 
ought to be reported to this House and ought to pass at once. 
This question ought to be settled now. There is no more vital 
question to-day than the proper interpretation of the meaning 
of Article V. Article V is the article which provides for amend- 
ments to the organic law of our great Government. In this day 
of peace, when there is no sectionalism of a bitter character, 
our highest court should construe this language for the guidance 
of Congress and the people for the future. It is folly to wait 
until it becomes a hot issue in some great campaign, with one 
half of our American citizens holding out for one interpretation 
and the other for another, and both sides equally honest 
and both equally determined not to yield. In such an hour the 
decision of a partisan Speaker would only add fuel to the flame. 
Then for that Speaker to be sustained by a partisan majority 
would only add more fuel to the flame. Every time that a new 
amendment is proposed by Congress this question will be up— 
what does the language “ both Houses” mean? 

The whole of Article V is as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shal! call 
a convention for proposing amendments which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification — < proposed by Congress: Provided, That no amend- 
ment which may made prior to the year 1808 shall in any manner 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article ; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Now, look at the language, “two-thirds of both Houses” as 
used in Article V. Does it mean two-thirds of the entire body, 
or does it mean only one more than one-third of the entire 
membership? To illustrate, what vote of the present’ House 
will it take to pass this resolution proposing to change the date 
of inauguration? The entire membership is made up of 391 
Members. Now, two-thirds of 391 is 260 and a fraction, or 
261 Members. If the language “‘two-thirds of both Houses” 
means two-thirds of the entire membership, then this resolution 
on a roll call will have to receive 261 votes. If the language 
means less, then how much less? If it means two-thirds of a 
quorum, as Speaker Reed held, let us see how many votes will 
be required. 

A quorum is one more than one-half of the entire member- 
ship. In the present House, 196 Members make a quorum; 
therefore, the least vote under this construction to pass this 
resolution would be 131 votes, or only one vote more than one- 
third of the entire membership. In other words, to pass this 
resolution under one construction will require 261 votes, while 
under the other it will require only 131 votes. That is to say, 
it takes, lacking 1 vote, twice as many votes under the first 
construction as under the second. It takes two-thirds of “the 
House” under one construction to pass a resolution to amend 
the Constitution, while under the other it only takes one-third 
of “the House.” Which is the correct view? Which view did 
the immortal founders of our great federal system take? I do 
not believe that any really sane nonpartisan human being who 
is able to think at all would hesitate in saying that the framers 
mean exactly what they say, “ two-thirds of both Houses,” and 
not less than that, and that no amount of word juggling can 
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change the meaning to less. It means, of course, two-thirds o¢ 
the entire membership of each body. Let us examine 
further. 
In Article I, section 5, paragraph 1, we find this languae 
And a majority of each (House) shall constitute a quorum 


business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day ~lt 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members— ; 


And so forth. 

Clearly the language “and a majority of each House <) 
constitute a quorum to do business” means one more than . 
half of the entire roll of Members. It means a majority of 
whole House or the entire membership. It can mean not! 
else. This number of Members is required to transact the o 
nary business of the House. This, of course, is business 
specifically referred to in other sections, and may be trans 
by a bare majority of the House. That is, a majority o; 
majority can pass ordinary legislation. But no one wil! 
tend that a less number than this can do business. No . 
can by any stretch of language say that here the languax: 
each House” means less than the entire body. 

Then we find this language: 

Each House may punish its Members for disorderly behavior, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. 

This extraordinary power must be exercised by a two-t] 
vote of each House, and the language is not susceptil 
any fair construction, except that it requires two-thirds 
the total membership. This is an extraordinary proceed 
and it will not be contended that two-thirds of a quoruin 
what was meant, because if such had been the inten! 
language would have been used that would have meant | 
and only that. But the fathers said exactly what they mean 
“two-thirds” of each House. It cat mean nothing short 
the entire membership. 

Then, again, in the same article and section we find 
language: 

And yeas and nays of Members of each House on any question s 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Jour: 

Here again we find it easy to determine what the lang 
means. “One-fifth of those present” is not equivocal, and the 
fathers again say just what they mean. 

In this same article we find the language in reference to the 
passage of a bill over the President’s veto, “ two-thirds of that 
House shall,” occurs twice, and it has been construed by some 
Speakers to mean two-thirds of those present. But this must 
be taken with some qualifications. For example, suppose only 
a very few Members were present, say not more than one-ten 
of the Members, it would be, of course, absurd to say that a 
of these could pass a bill over the President’s veto, even thoug 
the Constitution did not require a record vote. Of course this 
would disclose the absence of a quorum, but it would be an a! 
surd contention to say that but for the language in that pro 
sion requiring a record vote, “ two-thirds of that House” could 
pass a law when only one-tenth of the Members were presen! 
This would be true, too, even though the clause requiring a 
majority to constitute a quorum had been left out. Then it is, 
to my mind, absurd to say that the language means that only 
two-thirds of a bare majority may pass a bill over the Presi 
dent’s veto, because this would be much easier than to say, as 
is the case in some States, “shall be repassed by a majority 
of both houses.” In all these States this is construed to mean 
one more than half of the entire membership. If this clause 
only means that two-thirds of a quorum is necessary to pass a 
bill over the President’s veto, then we reach the absurd situa- 
tion that one more than a third of the membership can pass 2 
bill over the President's veto. For example, there are now 
391 Members in the present House; 196 Members constitute a 
quorum; two-thirds of 196 is 130 and a fraction, or, that is, 
131, which is only a fraction of one over one-third of the mei- 
bership, when the Constitution says “two-thirds of the House.” 

In Article I, section 7, paragraph 3, we find this language 


Every order, resolution, or yote to which the concurrence of the Sin 
ate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a < . 
tion of ae be presented to the President of the Uniti 
States; and before the same shall take effect shall be approved by : 
or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds o! ’ 
Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and limita- 
tions prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Here we find this language: 


Shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
on : according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the cas 
a ° 
Here we find that the Supreme Court has settled this « 

and says that it only applies to such bills, orders, and res 
tions as are legislative in effect, and does not apply to res’ - 
tions referred to in Article V, which provides for amendn''s 
to the Constitution. But in the section just quoted it provides 
that it shall be passed by two-thirds, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. So, construing this 
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section with the preceding in reference to the passage of a 
measure over the President’s veto, we find the only sound con- 
tention that the House and Senate could provide by rules for 
a bill is because the Constitution gives that power to each 
House, and I think that the limit of any lawyer’s contention 
would be that it meant not less, and could not mean less, than 
two-thirds of a quorum. This, however, can not be used as 
any reason or argument to show that “two thirds of both 
Houses” in section 5 means less than the entire membership, 
pecause there is no limitation in section 5, and in the last sec- 
tion diseussed there may be some limitation by rule of the 
House and Senate. This is not free from doubt, however, and 
I think that the safer and sounder construction would, in the 
passage of a bill over a veto, be to require two-thirds of the 
entire membership. 

Then again we find in Article II, section 2, the President is 
authorized to “ make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur.” Here again we find language which com- 
pels the mind to reach the conclusion that less than two-thirds 
of the entire Senate may do this thing. But the fact that here 
the language “two-thirds of the Senators present concur” is 
used, and not two-thirds of the Senate, leads us again to the 
inevitable conclusion that the language “two-thirds of each 
House” means the entire membership. 

In view of all the language of the Constitution in other sec- 
tions, one is compelled to reach the conclusion that the words 
“ whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary ” 
means two-thirds of the whole membership of both Houses. 
With due regard and respect for the opinion of others, I say 
it would be absurd to construe it otherwise. 

Speaker Reed, however, construed the words to mean “ two- 
thirds of those present,” and that this vote was only required 
on final passage (5 Hinds’s Precedents, and House Docs. 7027, 
7029). This ruling was not agreed to by many Members of the 
House. Mr. Hitt, of Connecticut, made a very strong speech 
against the ruling, and his reasoning evidenced that he was 
quite as well qualified mentally to occupy the Speaker’s chair 
as was Mr. Reed. Political expediency has caused many de- 
cisions by Speakers that would not stand a judicial analysis. 
Part spirit runs high, and these legislative decisions have but 
little weight with the court when it comes to pass upon legal 
and constitutional questions, and should have but little. But 
the fact that these two distinguished Representatives of the 
same political faith differed so widely on this very important 
question furnishes another reason for a judicial interpretation 
of Article V. This should be done before any political tempest 
sweeps over the country, driving men from their moorings and 
causing Congress and States to have to act upon all future 
amendments without chart or compass. 

The difference might, in times of stress, be so great that one 
or the other contending factions for government control might 
sweep the country into a civil strife, each believing that their 
construction of Article V was the correct one, whereas a wise 


and deliberate decision at this time by the court would give all | 


men a safe guide and a fixed rule by which all the amendments 
of the future could be squared. Suppose, for example, we take 
the amendment under discussion. Who can say beyond ques- 
tion that the amendment would be valid if proposed by less than 
two-thirds of the entire membership of each House? I most 
earnestly contend that so vital and far-reaching a question as 
the proper interpretation of Article V should at once be finally 
and forever settled by the Supreme Court. 

I further respectfully submit that when the same words are 
used in other parts of the Constitution the meaning should be 
uniform throughout. 

We find these words in clause 2 of section 5 of Article I; in 
clause 2 of section 7 of Article I; in clause 3 of section 7 of 
Article I; in the twelfth amendment to the Constitution; and 
in section 3 of the fourteenth amendment. When the Constitu- 
tion intends that the vote on a special class of business shall 
be based on the number “ present,” then that word is used as 
expressed in clause 7, section 3, Article I; clause 3, section 5 
of Article I; and clause 2, section 2 of Article II. It is appar- 
ent, by careful reading of Article V, that the framers of the 
Constitution intended to place safeguards around amending the 
Constitution so as to prevent a temporary majority from per- 
petuating itself through ill-advised or unscrupulous amend- 
ments. To construe these words to mean that two-thirds of a 
quorum—one more than half the body—can propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution defeats the safeguards provided by 
the Constitution. 

I introduced on March 8, 1910, House joint resolution 165, 
directing the Attorney-General to submit to the Supreme Court 
all information available bearing upon the validity of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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est judicial tribunal in the United States the proper interpreta- 
tion of Article V 
this resolution I have been severely criticised by many unthink- 
ing and uninformed persons, who were prompted by motives, 
no 
stances the criticism has been prompted by partisan spirit and 
for partisan purposes. 
tive is my justification for the introduction of the resolution. I 
yield to no man from any section my right to defend the Con- 
stitution of my country, nor will I admit that any of my critics 
are more patriotic or more devoted to the Union than I 
My appeal is not to political passion or prejudice, to party or 
to section, but to the highest court in the great system of gov- 
ernment under which 
courage ought to always be so unquestioned that the humblest 
citizen in the Republic could feel and know that 


often dominate Congress and control the Chief Executive and 
cause them to brush aside the Constitution and ignore its man- 
dates and limitations. 
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The aim and purpose of this resolution is to settle by the high- 


of the Corstitution. For the introduction of 


doubt, in many cases perfectly pure, while in other in- 


My own integrity of purpose and of mo- 


ain. 


we live, whose integrity, wisdom, and 
his rights 
under the Constitution will always be safe and remain unim- 


paired. Party passion, party prejudice, and party interest may 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
should ever be above this influence. This body of great men 
should always take for their compass and chart the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and when a partisan Congress at- 
tempts to tear the ship of state from her moorings, like a true 
pilot it should carry her back into the harbor of constitutional 
safety. 

No man or newspaper, however partisan, should ever raise a 
protest against the right of any citizen or of any State to ap- 
peal to the courts of the country whenever any clause of the 
Constitution, in his or its opinion, has been violated. All under 
the folds of our flag are entitled to this right. 

One of the first inquiries after conceding the right to go into 
court is: “ What reason have you for going into the court?” 
This is a pertinent question. The answer “Article V has 
never been judicially interpreted by our Supreme Court.” 

The next question is: “ What amendments have been added 
to our Constitution when the requirements of Article V 
not strictly complied with?” 
without passion or prejudice. 
erence to the wisdom or 


is: 


were 
This question can be answered 
It can be answered without ref- 
unwisdom of the adoption of the 
amendment, or without regard to the merits or demerits of the 
amendment itself. It can be answered without offense either 
to party or to section. It is a question purely of fact. Either 
Article V was complied with or it was not complied with. If it 
was complied with, the amendment is valid; if not, it is invalid. 
If Article V has been complied with, no harm can come of a 
judicial declaration to that effect. If it has not been complied 
with, then the people of the States who are affected by it have 
the right to have the court say so. If Congress has declared 
as a political body that a certain amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been adopted and there is any doubt as to the validity 
of the amendment, it is the duty of the General Government, 
through its proper officers, to make the test, because if Con- 
gress has committed an error the expense of correcting that 
error should be borne by Congress for the whole people and not 
by an individual or by a subdivision of the Government. 

It is also asked by many, “ Would it not be revolutionary to 
have these amendments declared void by the Supreme Court?” 
Not at all. It would not, in any way, affect the present federal 
or state laws. The state laws are now in harmony with the 
Federal Constitution ; and if the fourteenth and fifteenth amend 
ments are void and declared so by the Supreme Court it would 
not affect any citizen’s rights in any State. It would not change 
a single state constitution or state law. It would not affect 
any citizen’s right to vote under any existing state constitu- 
tion or state law. The condition in every State would be just 
as it is to-day, and would remain as it is until changed by the 
State itself. If the two amendments in question should be ad- 
judged never to have been constitutionally adopted, it would 
simply mean that each State would have the right to determine 
for itself who should and who should not vote. and would 
put the States in a position to solve their own local questions 
in their own way. It would remove from the arena of national 
politics all purely local questions. Maine could then determine 
for herself who should and who should not vote. Each State 
could then solve its own race questions in its own way. Each 
State, just so long as it gave to all equal protection of law in 
respect to life, labor, and property, could deal with its local 
problems without hindrance from the Federal Government. 
The people of California can deal with their local questions 
more intelligently than Congress can. A Congressman from 
Maine can not deal with local conditions in California so weil 
as a man in California and can not be so deeply interested in 
the solution of the purely local questions. My faith in the fair- 
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ness and wisdom of the people of Maine is such that I believe 
Maines state government is best when controlled exclusively 
by the good people of that State. 

So I have equal faith in the ability, capacity, patriotism, and 
fairness of the people of every State in this Union to deal best 
and wisest with their own local affairs, and as each state gov- 
ernment is intelligently and fairly conducted, so will our Gen- 
eral Government be benefited, and better and wiser government 
here in Washington will result from these well-governed States. 
Bad state government means a worse National Government. 
When a corrupt, ignorant, purchasable, and vicious electorate 
controls our state governments our National Government will 
always be bad. The State should have the right to confer the 
right to vote upon such of her citizens as will exercise that right 
s0 as to secure the best government for all in the State. This 
right would be restored to the States if the Supreme Court 
should at any time declare these two amendments void. That 
is to say, each State would then have what it does not have now— 
the right to deal with her own citizens in all local affairs as her 
own citizens think wisest and best, provided no civil right guar- 
anteed to every citizen under the original Constitution and 
under the first 13 amendments was not impaired or abridged 
in any way. So no man who believes in local self-government 
and in the power of the people to wisely govern themselves 
would fear any results that would flow from the decision of the 
Supreme Court declaring these two amendments invalid. 

THE FIRST TWELVE AMENDMENTS. 

The validity of the first 12 amendments has never been ques- 
tioned. Article V seems to have been literally complied with. 
I have not made a careful investigation of the subject, but the 
text writers agree upon the regularity of these amendments. 
Each and every one of these amendments to be valid have 
squared with Article V. 

THE “HIRTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

This amendment should be known as the civil-war amend- 
ment, for it settled for all time the disturbing and vexatious 
question of slavery, out of the discussion of which came much 
bitterness and as an agitating and moving cause, came the 
war between the Stites. To preserve the Union and secure the 
abolition of slavery was the only aim and purpose of Mr. 
Lincoln and all who agreed with him; and to secure this end 
he had Congress to pass the resolution proposing the thirteenth 
amendment on the ist day of February, 1865, when the civil 
war was still in progress. But he clearly saw that the end of 
the confederate government was near and he wanted the South- 
ern people to know what would be demanded of them fn settle- 
ment of the war. This he felt would cause the settlement to 
come sooner than if no plan was suggested. What then were 
the terms? “Lay down your arms, return to peaceful pursuits, 
and abolish slavery by law.” ‘That is, stop fighting and adopt 
the thirteenth amendment. The settlement was almost miracu- 
lous. The war was in full blast when Congress proposed, on 
the ist day of February, 1865, to the States the resolution to 
adopt the thirteenth amendment. It was ratified by every 
State in the Union before Congress met the following December, 
and on the 18th day of December it wus declared by resolu- 
tion to be a part of the Constitution. For rapidity and una- 
nimity of its adoption, it is the most remarkable of the amend- 
ments. This was in fact the final settlement which Mr. Lincoln 
had looked forward to and for which he had labored so hard: 
“To preserve the Union without slavery.” With this war 
ended, peace was restored, and for two years the Southern 
States were engaged, unmolested, in peaceful pursuits. In good 
faith the South had accepted the terms and had set about to adapt 
herself to the new conditions. General Grant made a tour of 
the South and found conditions so favorable that all the troops 
were removed. These state governments had, without protest, 
ratified the thirteenth amendment, which deprived them by its 
provision of $2,000,000,000 worth of property. This amend- 
ment was adopted in exact compliance with the terms of Article 
Vv. It was proposed by more than two-thirds of the entire mem- 
bership of both Houses. It was ratified by all the States. 

I will now call your especial attention to the Recorp as to the 
so-called last two amendments. 


THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
The fourteenth amendment is claimed to have passed the 


House of Representatives on June 13, 1866. The vote was as 
follows: 


The House roll of Members as made up at that time showed 
223 Members, not inciuding all the Members from the Southern 
States. Two-thirds of 223 is 149. To pass a resolution in the 


House to amend the Constitution required 149 votes. The res, 
lution proposing the fourteenth amendment only received 
votes. Was the resolution constitutionally proposed py 
House? Let the Supreme Court answer. : 

In the Senate the vote on the fourteenth amendment , 
taken on the Sth day of June and resulted as follows: 


1D ter reeeeeyeeerenagaeeserenenenenseeiangiantyerescmndpendbmmnaninaamersereseoe 
voting 


Nay 
Not 
This is counting only the Senators from loyal States. 1 
thirds of 52 is 343, or, since you can not divide a Senator. : 
To pass a resolution in the Senate to submit an amendment 

the Constitution required 35 votes. The resolution proj. 
the fourteenth amendment only received 33 votes. Was 
resolution constitutionally proposed by the Senate? Let 
Supreme Court answer. 
FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

The resolution proposing the adoption of the fifteenth an: 
ment is claimed to have passed the House on February 25, 1‘ 
the vote being, as shown by the CoNGREessionaL Gtore of t! 


I caer enenrenctednseasanesscestaiieencivtpadiaieainanditaitaliadiitiaan tcc thantinindnenentmanenanene en 
Not voting 


The House roll of that date shows that the House was n 
up of 223 Members. Two-thirds of 223 is 1483, or, since you 
not split a Member, 149. To pass a resolution in the House to 
submit an amendment to the Constitution required 149 vor 
The resolution proposing the fifteenth amendment only re 
144 votes. Was the resolution constitutionally proposed by th: 
House? Let the Supreme Court answer. 

In the Senate the vote on the resolution proposing the {fif- 
teenth amendment was taken on February 26, 1869, the ) 
being, as shown by the CoNGcRESSIONAL Gtope of that date: 


Nay 
Not 


The Senate roll of that date showed a membership of (6. 
Two-thirds of 66 is 44, and not 39. To pass a resolution in tly 
Senate to submit an amendment to the Constitution required 4 
yotes. The resolution proposing the fifteenth amendment « 
received 39 votes. Was the resolution constitutionally pro; 
by the Senate? Let the Supreme Court answer. 

If my construction of the language of Article V is co 
these two amendments were never legally proposed, and « 
if they had been ratified by three-fourths of the States, as re- 
quired, such ratification could not make them legally a part of 
the Federal Constitution. 

RECORD OF RATIFICATION OF FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH AMENDM 3. 

The following States ratified, so far as I have been able to 
investigate the record, the fourteenth amendment without ques- 
tion : 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, Missouri, M 
igan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, West Virginia, [\li- 
nois, Indiana, Nebraska, and Nevada—19. 

The following loyal States rejected outright, to wit: 


Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and California 
Oregon rejected after ratification 
Ohio and New Jersey first ratified and then rescinded 


That is to say, of the loyal States, only 19 can be proj: 
counted for the amendment. Four loyal States rejected it out- 
right. Ohio by her legislature first ratified, but before the re :i- 
site number had ratified there was an election and the new |: 
lature very promptly rescinded the action of the former lez'~ :\- 
ture and then passed a resolution rejecting it. Exactly tle 
same thing happened in New Jersey. 

Every Southern State rejected the amendment. So the 
record stood 18 States against ratification and 19 States for 
ratification. The state governments in the South that reject! 
the fourteenth amendment were the very same govern 
that so readily ratified the thirteenth, and thus made (1: 
amendment possible under Article V. Thus the record si! 
when each State.spoke its own sentiment through its legislat\:«. 

At this point Congress might have ignored the South rm 
States, but Congress could not get three-fourths even of |vy.! 
States to ratify the amendment. What is the expedient? (." 
eion and force. Two years had the South been at peace w'') 
the General Government. Her state legislatures had ratitid 
the thirteenth amendment and abolished slavery. The siite 
courts were fully organized and in operation. Each county 











had its full quota of county officers acting under the constitution 
of the State as amended to conform to the thirteenth amend- 
ment. Each of the Southern States had elected Congressmen 
and Senators. (They were denied their seats.) Congress 
then enacted a law which no one to-day will say was constitu- 
tional, and overturned with military power the civil govern- 
ments in those States and sent back into the South the troops | 
that had been removed for two years. Under this most re- | 
markable act of Congress the army took charge of the elections 
and voted whom it pleased and refused others at its own sweet 
will. In this manner and by this method Congress obtained the 
so-called ratification of the Southern States by overturning the 
yery governments which it had recognized two years before 
to ratify the thirteenth amendment. Congress by this method 
forced not only upon the Southern States against their will, 
but upon seven loyal States, over their protest and against their 
will, this amendment. Did the fathers of our Republic ever 
dream that an army would be used to force upon these States 
an amendment to the Constitution against their will, and that, 
too, under the guise of complying with Article V? 

The record of the ratification shows that five loyal States 
rejected the fifteenth amendment, to wit: 


California, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, and O 
Tennessee rejected 
New York withdrew ratification._.....- 
Indiana (ratification void) 


regon 





Thus of the 26 loyal States only 18 States were found for 
the fifteenth amendment, and of these 3—Kansas, Nevada, and 
Missouri—are doubtful. So again resort must be had to coer- 
cion, and the Southern States were again voted by the army 
for the fifteenth amendment, and 7 loyal States again com- 
pelled to have an amendment forced upon them by the army 
in violation of Article V. 

Can the army be used under Article V to compel States to | 
ratify an amendment? It is apparent, as stated before, by a 
careful reading of Article V that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended to place safeguards around amending the Consti- 
tution so as to prevent a temporary majority, with the army 
behind it, forcing amendments to the Constitution so as to 
perpetuate itself in power through ill-advised or unscrupulous 
amendments. 

There can be no good reason assigned why all these serious 
questions should not be finally settled by our Supreme Court: 
First, what is the proper construction of the language “ two- 
thirds of both Houses” in Article V; second, how far may the 
army be used to compel a State to accept an amendment? Can 
a sovereign State that has of its own volition rejected an 
amendment be subsequently compelled to ratify the amendment 
it had previously rejected as the only alternative of terminating 
military rule, which military rule had been imposed upon it by 
Congress for the specific purpose of compelling the adoption 
of the amendment so rejected? Let the Supreme Court of the 
United States answer. 

Why should not the proper construction of Article V be made 
at this time and its meaning clearly set out? Why should not 
we set at rest every difference as to the meaning of Article V? 
The Government should furnish the means of making the test. 
There can be no good reason assigned, I respectfully submit, 
why this resolution which I have introduced should not be re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee and why it should not pass 








Good faith and fairness to the States of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Delaware, California, Oregon, Ohio, and New Jersey demand it, 
to say nothing of the Southern States, all of which have rights 
which ought to be considered by the Supreme Court. If these 
States over their protest have been unconstitutionaily deprived 
of rights and privileges which were guaranteed to them under 
the original Constitution, then every fair and unbiased lawyer 
will admit that means should be afforded them to test their 
rights in the courts. The humblest citizen under the folds of 
our flag has this right and it should not be denied him. Then, 
surely every consideration should move us to place in easy 
reach of 18 States this opportunity to have fairly tested their 
rights. 
test in a quiet and orderly manner before the highest judicial 
tribunal in our great system of government. No Congressman 


or Senator who believes they were adopted constitutionally | 


should shrink from the test, and all of us who believe that they 
are void are willing and ready to make the test. Let the Attor- 
ney-General be required to furnish in available form the cer- 
tified copies of the original evidence of the passage of the reso- 
lutions and the ratifications by the States and the test can be 


made easy in many cases that may arise. It will simply place 
~ easy reach of the litigant or afford the Attorney-General, if 


desires, the means to make the test, 
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| made a high place for himself in the esteem of t 


Millions of Americans would hail with delight this | 
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| istration of Indian affairs, public lands, and the public property 
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ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. 


GAINES, 
OF WEST ; 


VIRGINIA 
REPUBLICAN CONVEN 

n. 
Thursday, May 17, 1910. 

Mr. GAINES said: 

My coming here to-day is the joint result of my desire to do 
myself the honor of addressing the Republicans of North Caro 
lina and showing my friendship and admiration for your Rep- 
resentative in Congress, Cuartes H. Cow tes. Alre he has 

the Members of 


I congratulate the people of this 


AT THE 


ady 


the House of Representatives. 


| district upon their original selection of him and their evid 
intention to retain him. 


I propose to defend, if I can, the present methods and the re- 
cent achievements of the Republican party. You have been 
told that the rules of the House of Representatives prevent the 
people’s representatives from having a free opportunity to urge 
and pass useful legislation. What is the fact? There have 
been no changes in the rules of the House for more than fifty 
years, save a few, and all of those for the advancement of 
business, Before 1835 Members rarely introduced bills, and 
then only upon leave granted. So far were they from the pres- 
ent freedom of the Members to inaugurate legislation that they 
left this important function to committees, and the committees 
were then, as now, appointed by the Speaker. It was not until 


| 1890 that full power to introduce bills, surely the most important 


of all prerogatives of the Member, was confirmed. Now any 
Member may introduce bills, resolutions, and petitions. Until 
this Congress there was, after 1890, no important change made 
save when Thomas B. Reed counted, to make a quorum, Mem- 
bers who were present, even though they did not answer when 
their names were called. And because he put an end to the 
farce—for it was no less—of considering Members “ construc- 
tively absent” when they were actually present, he was called 
a “czar.” Reed was a “czar,” McKinley was an “ emperor,” 
and CANNON is an “autocrat.” These seem to be, in the Demo- 
cratic dictionary, synonymous terms meaning “ vigorous servant 
of the Republican party.” What is the matter with the rules? 
Nothing. What is the trouble, then? The inherent difficulty 
of the subject-matter with which the House has to deal. I have 
here a bill introduced last Saturday. It is House bill 25923. In 
the meantime the Senate has not been idle; there they have in- 
troduced 8,219 bills. The number of bills introduced in the two 
Houses by the end of this session of Congress will probably not 
fall much short of 40,000. Obviously they can not all have con- 
sideration. ‘There is the difficulty. It is nobody’s fault. It is 
simply a fact—a necessary incident of the greatness, the gran- 
deur, the growth, the activity of this unrivaled Nation. 

Under the practices of most public assemblies and deliberative 
bodies the presiding officer recognizes from among those who 
may address him at the same time whatever one he pleases, his 
guide being his own sense of fairness, the advancement of the 
business of the body, or the apprehension that the majority will 
not tolerate unfairness. In the House of Representatives the 
Speaker has no such plenary power of recognition as that with 
which we are familiar in public assemblies throughout the 
country. This limited power of the Speaker is a necessity 
arising from the vast volume of business to which I have re- 
ferred. It makes no difference how many persons may be inter 
ested in bills personal to their constituents, local to their 
districts, or dear to their public consciences—it makes no differ- 
ence whose bill or what bill is first introduced, first reported, or 
first on the calendar; there are some kinds of legislation which 
must pass whether other kinds do or not. 

For instance, if we had no money, we would have to pass a 
measure of taxation, even though some class of reform, which 
had the indorsement of the prince of speech from Nebraska, was 
compelled to await a more distant consideration. The 
thing is true of the appropriation bills; and they, like the poor 
in the Scriptures, are “always with us.” The army, the navy, 
the executive department, the courts, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, the agricultural activities of the Government, the admin 


same 


generally—these great activities of the Government must go on, 
even though somebody thinks that if we would let all “ holts 
go” and give him the right of way, while he might break up the 
country, he might also at the same time “bust a trust.” The 
result is that from necessity, for the mere preservation of the 
Government, bills which raise revenue and those which appro- 
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priate it must be privileged. The Speaker must recognize—for 
the rules compel him to do it—those having in charge these 
privileged matters. Otherwise there would be chaos, not for 
Congress, but for the country; not for a limited number of gov- 
ernment officials, but for the Government of the United States 
itself, whose orderly and noiseless progress is a condition prece- 
dent to the peace, quiet, prosperity, and happiness of the people 
of the whole country, from here to San Francisco and between 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf. 

This necessary privilege of some kinds of business over others 
leads to privileges in the matter of recognition—under the 
rules, not by the will of any one person—and a consequent 
recognition of those Members who are directed by the appro- 
priate committees to secure the advancement of privileged bills. 
Then, when two Members rise, one of whom does not know the 
rules, but does know which reforms carry the name of “ prince 
of speech” blown in the bottle, and the other of whom does 
know the rules but is so busy endeavoring to transact the busi- 
ness of the Government that he has no time to fool with the 
prince of speech, the Speaker recognizes the busy man who does 
know the rules, and does not recognize the understudy of the 
prince of speech. He does not do this because he is arbitrary, 
but because the rules of the House do not permit him to be arbi- 
trary. A paradox has happened; because the rules control the 
Speaker's power of recognition and do not permit him to be 
arbitrary, he is condemned as being arbitrary by those who do 
not know the rules. If the understudy of the prince of speech 
would study the rules more and think less of himself, he would 
get more recognition in the House and do more good with it 
when he got it. In general, the man who complains of recogni- 
tion in the House of Representatives is like a lawyer who should 
say to the court, “ Your honor, please, my client has a right 
which he is entitled to have enforced by the courts, but I do not 
know how to get the matter before this or any other court.” 
The lawyers and the public in such a case would not condemn 
the court as being arbitrary, but would laugh at the perform- 
ance of such a lawyer. In the House of Representatives, as 
elsewhere, it is a poor workman who complains of his tools. A 
little more energy at odc times on the part of the workman 
would put his tools in condition, and a little study at odd times 
would enable any Member of the House of Representatives to 
know how business is done in it. 


It is said, however, that the Speaker appoints the committees, 
and that this is a vicious practice for which the present House 


of Representatives ought to be censured. Let us examine the 
question very briefly, both historically and as an original prop- 
esition. Like everything else censured about the procedure of 
the House of Representatives, it is the same practice as that 
followed by the fathers of the Republic and all who have suc- 
ceeded them. In every State of which I have heard, save one, 
in the more popular branch of the legislature where the body 
itself selects its presiding officer he appoints the committees. 
The one exception I can mention happens to be the State of 
Nebraska. There are 391 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. There are 800 committee assignments, a little more than 
an average of 2 to a Member. You have many of you been 
members of conventions where you had to fill from half a dozen 
to a dozen places. You will understand the problem if you will 
imagine a body of 400 members—that is practically the House 
of Representatives—having to fill 800 places from among them- 
selves with especial regard to the aptitude of every man of the 
400 for legislative service. This, however, does not state the 
whole difficulty of the problem. There are 63 committees in 
the House. One of them has 20 members, another has 19, an- 
other 18, and the other 60 have, respectively, 17, 15, 13, 11, 9, 7, 
and 5 members. The proposition, therefore, is for 400 men to 
organize and get down to business in a few days by filling 800 
places from among themselves, having special reference to the 
aptitude of every Member for legislative service, and dividing 
these 800 places into 63 groups, in the manner I have indicated, 
giving the majority and the minority parties their appropriate 
mathematical representation upon every committee. Besides 
that, the geographical consideration must be regarded, as 
well as the special qualifications, length of service, and prior 
committee assignments in former bodies of reelected Mem- 
bers. 

The Senate of the United States, for obvious reasons, does not 
permit the Vice-President to appoint the committees of the 
Senate: the Vice-President is not elected by the Senate. He 
probably does not know the especial fitness of various Senators 
for legislative service, and the overwhelming reason is that he 
may be of a different political party from that of the majority 
of the Senators. Committees of the Senate are therefore ap- 
pointed by a committee on committees, which is the only 
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method proposed by anyone to take the place of the one which 
now prevails in the House, and which has been in operation 
since the beginning. This is easier in the Senate than in the 
House of Representatives, because the Senate is always organ- 
ized, and only one-third of its membership goes out every two 
years. Practically, therefore, less than 30 new men are to be 
cared for in the reorganization of the committees. The Senate 
has fewer than one-fourth of the membership of the House of 
Representatives, but under that system in that body there are 
frequent disappointments, resentments, jealousies, and eyen 
charges of bad faith in the committee-on-committees system. 
Are the committees of the Senate any more responsive to the 
will of the people than the committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Or will anyone claim that more popular legislation 
has in recent years been perfected for legislative activity by the 
committees of that body than by the committees of the House? 
It is curious and to me highly amusing that in the great State 
of Iowa, where there has been so much clamor about permitting 
the great native-born North Carolinian to appoint the commit- 
tees, the lieutenant-governor, elected by the people, presides 
over the state, senate and appoints the committees of that 
body. In that State, at least, where the members of the 
state senate, compared with the Members of the House of 
Representatives, are a mere handful, they have not been able 
to devise any better system than the one now in use in Wash- 
ington. 

But the test of any procedure or any party operation under 
any system of rules is in the work accomplished. Giving an ac- 
count of our stewardship to the people, to whom we are re- 
sponsible, and especially to the Republican people, who are 
responsible for us, it can truthfully be said, and therefore it 
is my duty as well as my privilege to say it, that the activity 
of the House of Representatives during this Congress and the 
two preceding Congresses, and its achievements in useful lezgis- 
lation, have been as great as at any similar time in the history 
of the country. I can not, of course, on such an occasion at- 
tempt to recount the legislation of two Congresses and a part 
of a third. I can merely suggest to you, well-informed men as 
you are, enough to refresh your recollections and to establish 
my point. In the Fifty-ninth Congress we passed the law giving 
increased power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
one regulating the hours of railroad employees, the pure-food 
law, and so much other useful legislation that President Rio 
velt was moved to accord to the work of that Congress an in- 
dorsement unique in the history of executive approval. 
He said: “In the session that has just closed the Congress 
has done more substantial work for good than any Congress 
has done at any session since I became familiar with public 
affairs.” 

During the Sixtieth Congress we passed, among scores of other 
public bills, in addition to the usual laborious work of appro- 
priations and thousands of private pension and claim bills, the 
emergency currency act, provided for the Monetary Commission, 
which is now sitting, an act for the reorganization of the con- 
sular service, made the militia an integral part of the national 
military establishment, passed the widows’ pension act, the em- 
ployers’ liability bill, a similar government liability bill, an act 
prohibiting the improper use of the flag, increased the efficiency 
of the Life-Saving Service, improved the patent laws of the 
country, authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate the transportation of explosives, passed an act for the 
protection of locomotive engineers, a child-labor law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a law designed to limit the use of opium by 
prohibiting the importation of opium prepared for smoking, and 
established the Waterways Commission. The bills introduced 
during the first session of that Congress were over 29,000; 152 
public laws were enacted, 3,000 private pension acts were passed, 
and numerous other private bills. We are again and again 
told that the rules of the House prevent the freedom of tlie 
Member and the expression of the public will. The truth is 
that we are doing more than was ever done before, and we are 
doing it with the aid of the rules and not in spite of them. 
The rules are these which were handed down to us by the 
fathers and developed to meet existing conditions; to wil, 
a great increase of business due to the growth of the coun- 
try. 
“The present Congress, the Sixty-first, would ordinarily have 
begun its first session on the first Monday in December, but the 
President, executing the will of the party, called Congress ito 
extraordinary session for the purpose of revising the tariff, so 
that it is but at its beginning, save for the special session spent 
in enacting the Payne tariff law. 

It is about that law that I wish to make the principal, though 
I hope not the longest, part of my speech. We were confrouted 











— 


by new conditions, though they had been for years in process of 
evolution, of unusual gravity and presenting in their solution a 
task of unusual difficulty. Being the best market in the world, 
having a people prosperous as no others are and generous to a 
fault in their standard of expenditure, one, two, and three times 
better paid than Europeans, with Asiatics so far behind as not to 
admit of a specific comparison, we were admitting the products 
of all nations here on equal terms. With almost all nations 
discriminating against our producers who sought their markets, 
Great Britain being the most notable exception, we were com- 
pelled to adopt a minimum and maximum tariff. The only way 
we could prevent this discrimination was to get a tariff weapon 
with which we could punish them. I shall not go into a long 
discussion of a minimum and maximum tariff; suffice it to say 
that already the thing has worked and is working. By means 
of it we are securing what we did not have before; to wit, the 
treatment of the most-favored nation. It is true that Germany 
has not removed certain irksome requirements relative to the 
inspection of American beef; but everybody at Washington un- 
derstands these things, and I do not know why the full truth is 
not known throughout the whole country. Germany deems the 
protection of her own meat-raising capacity to be absolutely 
necessary to her national independence. Germany must either 
raise her own meat or get it over ocean channels watched by 
England. If Germany had not protected her meat producers 
she would to-day, in case of war, be at the mercy of England, 
not merely for the sustenance of her armies abroad, but for the 
subsistence of her people at home, unless her navy mastered 
that of England. Germany, therefore, in this meat matter, is 
proceeding not to inaugurate a discrimination against us, but to 
continue the protective policy which she deems essential to her 
national independence. 

National independence and national power are not the same 
things. Power represents the present war capacity of a nation 
on sea and land, while independence is a matter of the potential 
capacity of a nation in both peace and war. England is the 
most powerful nation on earth to-day and one of the least inde- 
pendent. As a matter of fact, the United States is the only 
really independent nation on earth. England—and I am not 
giving you my estimate, that would not be worth anything con- 
cerning such a matter—England is but twenty-three days from 
that condition of distress which would compel her to sue for 
peace if her people could not get supplies from the markets of 
the world. That is the reason for England’s friendship so 
manifest in recent years toward the United States, and that is 
the reason why we can expect a continuance of it and safely 
reciprocate it. England feels that in case of trouble we will 
have the goods, and that England and America can deliver them, 
any other combination of powers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Even England, with a courage and capacity worthy of all 
admiration, having started her debauch of free trade with more 
skill and more capital than the rest of the world combined, is 
at the end of it so nervous that she is seeing balloons. Recent 
events would indicate that she is getting ready to sober up on 
protection. 

The next great difficulty confronting the Ways and Means 
Committee in framing the tariff was the unusual demand made 
on us by the people and the party. All of the Republicans 
openly and a large proportion of the Democrats secretly desired 
protection; but the country demanded that we should so care- 
fully adjust the tariff that there should be in the schedules just 
enough of tariff to protect, and so little, if any, excess that the 
slightest tendency on the part of domestic producers to combine 
to put up prices would result in giving the American consumer 
the benefit of the foreign supply. It was said that the American 
people demanded downward revision. They did not. They de- 
manded precisely the kind of revision I have stated, but they 
believed that in the case of many important articles, particu- 
larly the iron and steel industry, this meant a downward re- 
vision. We realize this fact in Washington, and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and the President of the United States tried to carry 
out the will and behest of the people. You will concede that 
this put upon Congress a proposition of the greatest difficulty ; 
but it was still further complicated by this necessity—that we 
were compelled at the same time to meet the growing demands 
of the country for more revenue. 

We did make substantial reductions in the Dingley law. As 
a matter of fact, we made all the reductions that could in our 
judgments be made without sacrificing the principles of protec- 
tion. And our judgment, the traditions of the party, and the 
positive command of the American people, who ratified the Re- 
publican national platform, commanded us not to sacrifice the 
Principle of protection to American industry and labor. It 
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would be tedious to attempt a comprehensive 
existing schedules, even if I could make one from memory. 
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comparison of the 
But 
the terms of the whole can be illustrated by a few of the redue- 
tions which I can state and you can remember. We cut the 
tariff in two on steel rails; we reduced the tariff on pig iron 
from $4 per ton to $2.50 per ton. We reduced the tariff on 
iron ore from 40 cents per ton to 15 cents per ton, and that with 
Cuban reciprocity means 12 cents per ton. We reduced cast- 
iron pipe from four-tenths of a cent per pound to one-fourth of a 


cent per pound; we reduced the tariff on rough lumber from $2 


to $1.25 per thousand feet; we reduced the tariff on coal from 
67 cents per ton to 45 cents per ton. Where we made incre 
they were either upon luxuries or where the importations 
showed that foreigners were in command of our markets in 
respect to some article which we are well adapted to make for 
ourselves or where some new process of manufacture involved 
additional labor requiring an additional tariff to let the new 
work be done in this country, maintaining the American stand- 
ard of wages. The things we put up were mainly luxuries, like 
wine, champagne, French brandy, and Turkish cigarettes. In 
the chemical schedule, one of the most important and one of the 
most complicated, there are half a dozen increases, mainly on 
articles of luxury and poisonous drugs, and more than 50 re- 
ductions in such articles as borax, sulphur, soda, potash, lead, 
and sulphate of ammonia. 

Our Democratic friends say that the average ad valorem is 
higher. These criticisms take no account of the enlarged free 
list of the Payne law and make no mention of the large increase 
on articles of voluntary use and luxury. Any argument from 
an ad valorem percentage is almost always useless, because it is 
generally false. It has been said that figures will not lie, but 
the most scrupulous man ought hardly trust himself in the do- 
main of comparative percentages. If we had put a tariff of 
100 per cent on sheep dip, doubled the duty on champagne, and 
placed everything else on the free list, from pig iron to peanuts, 
the average ad valorem under the new law would have been 200 
per cent higher than under the old law. 

The new tariff, however, is under a furious assault because of 
the present high prices of products in this country. To that 
proposition I wish to address myself. I propose to demonsttate 
in a manner which every man who has opportunity for infor- 
mation can still further pursue for himself that there is no 
direct relation between the retail prices of commodities and the 
prices which the producer of them receives, whether he be a 
protected manufacturer or farmer in America or an importer 
of articles that are on the free list. Since the death of McKin- 
ley leaders of the Republican party have been at fault in 
permitting enemies of protection to assert that there is auto- 
matie relation between the tariff and the price paid by the 
ultimate consumer; that if the tariff is increased, automatically 
the consumer will pay more; that if it is reduced, automatically 
he will pay less. That proposition is not the truth, and I pro- 
pose to demonstrate that it is not, and that with facts that every 
man may verify and which every man can extend within the 
range of his own opportunities for investigation. 

Let me begin with coal. In the first place, if there be high 
prices for coal obtaining anywhere, the Payne law is not re- 
sponsible for it. Anthracite coal has always been on the free 
list, and the Payne law reduced by one-third the tariff on bi- 
tuminous coal. I have a letter from chief of department of 
mines of West Virginia which I shall put in the Conoressionar 
Recorp before the conclusion of this session of Congress, which 
shows that the average price of a ton of 2,240 pounds of coal, 
free on board the cars at the mines in West Virginia, was for 
the fiscal year of 1909 95 cents. There are two facts worthy of 
attention in this connection. In the first place, a large per- 
centage of the coal was New River and Pocahontas, the highest- 
priced bituminous coal on the market. The returns of the 
department of mines are either correct or a little higher than 
the fact, because, as every business man understands, if anyone 
sells a commodity at a particularily low price he does not let his 
competitor know it if he can help it. The soft coal of West 
Virginia, therefore, averaging the highest in quality of any in 
the United States, did not for the fiscal year 1909 average in 
price more than 95 cents per ton. I am told by men who live 
in the far Northwest, where the coal of the East meets the 
Rocky Mountain coal in competition, that the ultimate consumer, 
not the man in the factory, but the man with a grate or furnace, 
pays as high as from $8 to $10 per ton. He does not burn New 
River run of mine, but lumps of a lower grade. Let us assume 
that this lump of coal costs as high, on the average, as $1.25 per 
ton. It does not, but let us assume it. The average transpor- 
tation, we know, costs less than one-half the difference. Who 
gets it? I do not happen to know. I do know three things: 
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First, that protection is not at fault; second, that if the pro- 
ducer’s price were any lower it would bankrupt the business; 
third, that the ultimate consumer when he finds out the fact 
will blame neither the tariff nor the West Virginia producer. 

Let us take lumber next. We reduced the tariff from $2 to 
$1.25 per thousand feet. The ultimate consumer is not paying 
any less for lumber. The people of Canada have added 50 cents 
of the difference to their stumpage, so that it goes into the 
pockets of the large proprietor of Canadian timber, into the 
pockets of the manufacturer of lumber in Canada, or into the 
Canadian treasury. While the tariff was in process of framing, 
I urged the committee and I urged Congress to believe the fact 
as now demonstrated, that the price of timber to the consumer 
was not due to the tariff; that the consumer would not get lum- 
ber cheaper by reason of the reduction; that taking off the 
whole tariff would not conserve the forests; and that we would 
still be giving up a very large amount of revenue collected by us 
as custom revenues and transferring it either into the pockets 
of the Canadian people or into the Canadian treasury under the 
name of increased stumpage on crown lands. 

Let me illustrate the same principle in more finished processes 
of manufacture. A standard dinner set of porcelain is imported 
into this country and is sold by the importer for $5.25, and it is 
made and sold by the domestic manufacturer also for $5.25. 
The ultimate consumer pays $25 for it. Nineteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents of the ultimate consumer’s $25 have no rela- 
tion to the tariff. The larger sum comes after the manufac- 
turer has had all the benefit he can get out of protection. 

In framing the tariff bill we had the benefit of statistics show- 
ing the actual valuation at which all articles, if protected, had 
been admitted into the United States under McKinley, Wilson, 
and Dingley acts. Some of the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Committee are business men, 
some of them are lawyers, and all of them are consumers. Our 
attention was constantly attracted to the comparison between 
prices at which articles were imported into this country and the 
retail prices we were ourselves compelled to pay. Almost every 
one of us had had the experience of buying razors made in 
Germany at a price of $3 each, and with that price marked on 
the» case. We discovered that no razors had been imported 
from Germany worth more than $4.79 per dozen. Yet I myself 
had a razor for which I paid $5 and another for which I paid 
$3. Great quantities were imported at $1.20 per dozen. 
Whether my $5 and $3 razors were of the 40-cent kind or the 
10-cent kind I do not know, but I think I know that the price I 
paid for them had no relation to the tariff on them. I do know 
that those persons who think that there is any relation di- 
rectly between the tariff and the retail prices—that retail prices 
are automatically lower with a low tariff and automatically 
higher with a high tariff—are exceedingly foolish. I do know 
that an American, alert to his own interests as a consumer, the 
prosperity of his country and its opportunities for manufac- 
ture, and the wages paid its labor will abandon an idea so 
foolish. 

But the purchasers of the $5 and $3 razors are not the only 
persons interested ; plainer people are more interested. Barber’s 
shears are made in Germany and landed in this country, tariff 
paid, for $2.05 per dozen; the barber pays one dollar and a half 
for a pair of them. The cotton cloth in a 25-cent handkerchief 
is worth, tariff paid or made by a protected manufacturer, 1} 
cents, and the tariff is less than one-third of a cent. 

Even assuming what is not true, that the price of domestic 
paper is increased by the amount of the tariff on similar im- 
ported paper, the paper in a dollar and twenty-five cent novel 
would be increased by less than 1 per cent; and the whole in- 
crease in a year’s supply of paper for a 4-page country weekly, 
issued 52 times, would be $10. Without the tariff the Canadian 
lumber interests would absorb it all in increased profits. 

Similar facts are ovvious with reference to products on the 
free list. ‘They are precisely in the class of protected articles; 
there is no relation between the original producer’s cost and the 
retail price. Coffee comes into our country at an average of 
less than 8 cents per pound, and tea at an average of less than 
15 cents per pound. 

I could multiply instances by the dozen. The truth is that 
competition in America may inure to the benefit of the retail 
purchaser, but that the competition of cheap foreign labor 
inures to the benefit of anybody in America but a small number 
of importers and jobbers is most foolish. It is not all compe- 
tition that benefits the ultimate consumer, but only that compe- 
tition which competes for his trade. One who sells a thing 
does not take less for it because it costs him less. Whatever it 
costs him, he charges as much as he can get. One who finds at 
the same time a pebble and a diamond will give away the pebble 
because he can not sell it, and he will exact for the diamond 
the highest price which his skill in selling a diamond will enable 
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him to get for it. If I were selling stoves and some one should 
show me how to get them for 50 cents less per stove, I would 
not sell them for 50 cents less, but would make 50 cents addi- 
tional profit per stove. The only competition which benefits the 
consumer is ultimate competition. 

I may now lay down a general law. The further you separate 
the producer and the consumer the less benefit the consumer 
will derive from cheapness of production. The cost of distri- 
bution will be greater. This is not merely a question of trans. 
portation; that is the least part of it. The increased number 
of middlemen and their profits, both those which are necess:ry 
and those which are possible without being necessary, are the 
chief factors in enhanced cost to the consumer in such a case. 
Especially is this true where the producer lives in a foreign 
country and speaks a foreign language. There are a limited 
number of people who know about any given line of trade: of 
these still more limited is the number who care to engage in 
that trade; more limited again are those who have the capital: 
but most especially limited is the number of those who know 
how to cross the ocean and do business with the foreign manu- 
facturers. The language, the place of manufacture. the custom 
of trade, and the manner of credits are all strange. The 
original source of supply may be blessed, as the Democrats 
would say, or cursed, as it seems to Republicans, with the cheap- 
ness of labor, which Americans scorn to emulate. None of this 
cheapness will leak through the long. process of middlemen to 
the ultimate consumer. He will still pay whatever the trafic 
will bear; and in such a case it will bear more than it would if 
made by higher-priced labor in his own locality, and by his own 
countrymen and his own customers. 

Two things are certain; the retail purchaser's price is froin 
300 to 1,000 per cent above the producer's price, and he ¢an jot 
possibly be helped by striking down American protection, which 
is the most reliable and active source of competition. 

Free trade is an undesirable thing if we could have it. and 
we could not have it even if it were desirable. In theory it is 
a fallacy; in fact it is an irridescent dream. There is no such 
thing and there can not be in the lifetime of any man now liy- 
ing. We may grant it to others just at a time when England 
herself seems to be abandoning the policy, but we can not bring 
it to pass. When we try free trade, the people who sell things 
put on export duties or other export charges, and we pay the 
tax, even though our own Government does not collect it and 
our own people do not get the protection. I have instanced the 
Canadian’s reply to our reduction of our lumber tariff. Brazil 
charges us for the privilege of buying her coffee. Incidentally 
it comes in here at between 7 and 8 cents per pound, but the 
ultimate consumer does not know it. We flatter ourselves that 
we get nitrates from Chile free for fertilizers for our farmers, 
but we are paying a large part of Chile’s government expenses 
in export duties on nitrates from that country. These exam)les 
I might multiply ad infinitum, but I have given you enough to 
show you what I mean when I say that free trade is and must 
continue to be a dream and not a fact. The only question is, not 
whether we should have free trade, but whether we or others 
should have the revenue. 

However, the main complaint is about the high price of pro- 
visions. The first fact is that I rejoice in the farmer's prosjerity. 
I see several causes which tend to produce high prices. In the 
first place, the increased production of gold has undoubtedly had 
some effect on prices generally. In the next place, we are too 
proud in this country to bargain. The business man buys very 
cheaply to keep down his cost of production; he is ashamed to 
haggle over the price of anything he wants for home consump- 
tion. I am told that we are the only nation in the world where 
the buyer and seller do not haggle. The one-price idea his 
continued until, little by little, prices have been put up at retail. 
The general standard of our people is higher. The retail man 
is a merchant in America, where he would be a shopkeeper any- 
where else in the world. His position, of course, requires larger 
profits to maintain. 

But, after all, the condition of the farmer in America to-day 
is, I am happy to say, better than the condition of any other 
agricultural people ever was at any former time on earth. And 
we are contrasting the American farmer of to-day with the 
American farmer under conditions quite different, quite unfavor- 
able to him, and wholly unfair to him and unfortunate to tle 
country. After the civil war the Republican statesmen of (lat 
day were afraid of the specter of disunion; their imaginations 
dreaded a hostile feeling between the East and the West. If 
the North and South had known each other then as they do now, 
there would have been no war; and then statesmen, just after 
the war, undertook by lines of railr 1d to knit the East and the 
West together with threads of ste . The cheap virgin prairie 
land of the West was thrown open :9 the farmer. The western 
farmer, with American hopefulness and inflamed imagination, 

















chinery. Corn became cheaper than fuel to him, and he and the 
eastern farmer were bankrupted by cheap prices. Young men 
who could get away left the farms and went to the mines, the 
factories, and the cities. In the meantime, the policy of protec- 
tion had brought factories and cities to the West. Farm prices 
may be too high to-day, but something is due the American far- 
mer. For my own part, I prefer his present happiness to his 
former misfortunes. 

The situation will solve itself. If present farm prices are 
too high they will come lower. America will adjust herself 
speedily to whatever are the proper American conditions. Under 
the providence of God and the instrumentality of the Republican 
party, however, people will not be compelled to adjust them- 
selves to any conditions which are un-American. The proper 
ery to-day is, “ Back to the land.” It is a hopeful, health- 
ful, and fortunate movement. There is no other condition of 
citizenship superior to this: The American living in the country 
on the land which supports him. The hope, the strength, the 
ornament, and the sure guaranty for the future of any country 
is the farmer who tills the soil, his own soil. I do not believe I 
am optimistic merely when I see a higher, happier, and a better 
America. 
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| 


Already the best country on earth, there will be no | 


other even second to it in that future whose beginning is now | 


and which will see this country the most beautiful as well as 
the most prosperous on earth, with good roads, with un- 
equaled schools, with artistic churches and handsome houses, 
with stronger men, with fairer women, 


and with happier | 


children than have yet been seen save in the dream of the | 


poets. 

I have demonstrated and I have shown you, I think, how 
every man may demonstrate for himself that high prices are 
not the producer's prices, whether the article be protected or 
admitted to our ports free. I did accept for a time the inces- 
sant clamor that high prices were due to the trusts. I am be- 
ginning now not only to doubt it, but positively to disbelieve it. 
The Payne law reduced the tariff on packers’ products. 
cently the Washington Post in its news columns stated that the 


| heart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Re- | 


price of beef sold by Swift & Co. in Washington averaged, | 


for the week ending February 5, 8.2 cents per pound. 
nent lumberman of my district informed me recently that he 
was buying whole dressed beeves from Chicago at 7} cents per 
pound. This is less than white-faced export steers from the blue- 
grass land of my own district are bringing on the hoof. 
we can believe the daily papers, and if these producers are de- 
manding and getting less for marketable dressed beef on the 
average than some high-priced steers are commanding on the 
hoof, and if their average sales in a city like Washington for a 
week in the winter are only 8.2 cents per pound, then those of 


A promi- | 


Now, if | 


us who are consumers can no more protect ourselves by blaming | 


the packers than we can by railing at the tariff, 
that too many of us are eating porterhouse on a round-steak in- 
come. My point is, however, that whatever the fact is, we 
ought to find it out and face it. It is silly to become angry at 


I am afraid | 


| more important purpose of sounding a warning. 


some person not guilty and humbug ourselves to punish him. I | 
do not know who is at fault, nor whether anybody is; but if | 


anybedy is, the surest way to save him is to convict some inno- 
cent person. I have no direct interest in the price of beef save 
as a consumer. I have no representative interest save as a 
representative of the consumers and growers of cattle. If the 
farmer is getting it, it is the result of natural normal conditions, 
and I glory in his geod luck. 
it let us develop that fact. If some combination is unlawfully 
enhancing prices, let us find that out. What I am pleading for 
is an abandonment of prejudice and buncombe and a willingness 
to deal with the fact when we find it. 

The business of the country which waited on tariff revision is 
reviving under the Payne law. The surest test of prosperous 
conditions is the reports of collectors of customs and revenues. 
Little by little, since the passage of the law, receipts have been 
approaching expenditures until they are now about even. I see 
one danger to business, and that is the growing disposition of 
our people to speculate in the stock markets. There is but one 
thing needed in my opinion to give us the greatest prosperity 
for the next decade our country has ever seen, and that is for 
men of small means throughout the country to engage in pro- 
ductive enterprises in their own neighborhoods and quit en- 
deavoring to make money without labor on their part by gam- 
bling in the larger enterprises which they do not understand, 
managed by persons whom they do not know and whose stocks 
are liable to be sold or bought, reduced or advanced, for reasons 
scrupulous or otherwise, which a speculator at a distance can 
not possibly determine. 

I would be doing less than my duty by the Republican party 
of the country and of North Carolina if I did not call your at- 
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If our retail neighbor is getting | 
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porrowed money at ruinous rates to buy expensive farm ma- | tention to a practical phase of the problem of making a protec- 





tive tariff law. It has been said that the tariff is a local issue. 


It is not. It is a broad national principle; but in the applica- 
tion of the principle to particular schedules local interests, local 
information, and local prejudice do unquestionably affect very 


powerfully the judgments of the people and their representatives 
in Congress. For instance, in the beginning of the Government 
South Carolina wanted protection and New England wanted 
free trade. The embargo act of 1812 so powerfully stimulated 
domestic manufacture in New England that that section of the 
country has remained ever since protectionist in sentiment; but 
again, the lapse of time has caused a great change of opinion 
there as to the rates which ought to be fixed in applying the 
protectionist principle. New England has seen the iron busi- 
ness go West to points nearer ore and fuel. This has created a 
demand in that section of the country for the free importation 
of what they call raw materials. This is a view of the situation 
wholly unsatisfactory to the people of North Carolina and West 
Virginia and to the people of the South generally. 

The people of the South are protectionists. There is as little 
doubt of that as there is that the people of Pittsburg are protec- 
tionists. In fact, we found, in making up the Payne tariff act, 
that with very few exceptions the southern Democratic Repre- 
sentatives wanted a higher tariff on the products of their dis- 
tricts than the people of Pittsburg wanted on their products. The 
fact that the southern Democratic Representatives did not avow 
themselves to be protectionists but were reduced to the absurd 
position of claiming that what they deemed a sufficient tariff was 
only a revenue tariff makes them none the less protectionists at 
I repeat, the average southern Democratic Senator and 
Representative wanted more tariff than Pittsburg wanted; for 
instance, the Pittsburg people were not enthusiastic about the 
reduction on steel rails, but nothing less.than an increase of 400 
per cent on peanuts on a downward revision of the protectionist 
party would satisfy the Democrats of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Their platform specifically demanded free lumber, but the 
Democrats who had lumber interests in their districts were un- 
willing that we make the reduction which we did make from $2 
to $1.25 per thousand feet. Nothing less than a 100 per cent 
increase on chestnut extract for tanning purposes would satisfy 
the Democrats of Virginia, although I, a high protectionist, was 
satisfied with half that increase. A condition resulted which 
was both ridiculous and exasperating; these southern Demo- 
eratic Representatives who before the election had been de- 
nouncing protection as a robbery and a fraud were demanding 
more protection for the interests of their districts than were the 
Republicans similarly situated. Upon the other hand, the party 
political situation in which they found themselves prevented 
them from voting for the passage of the bill, no matter how well 
their interests and their people may have fared under it. They 
were in fact asking us to protect their interests, but we could 
not rely on them to help us do it. I have not referred to this 
merely for the purpose of criticising the Democrats, but for the 
Having as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee gone through the ex- 
perience of framing a tariff, at every step in every part of the 
bill I give it to you as my deliberate judgment that no other 
tariff act will ever be passed giving what you consider adequate 
protection to the southern interests unless the people of the 
South shall, by sending more men to Congress like CowLes, GRANT, 
ond MoreHeapd, do their part in securing to the South its share of 
protection. The South can no longer rely on the Republican 
party and refuse that party its support. It is not that the Re- 
publican party will not want to protect the interests of the South. 
The Republican party has protected the interests of the South 
and will continue to do so in spite of the efforts of the southern 
Democrats if the Republican party shall be strong enough to do 
it. But in my judgment the Republican party will not be strong 
enough to pass another bill giving sufficient protection to the so- 
called and miscalled raw materials of the Southern Appalachian 
section as long as the southern Democrats continue to aid 
this sentiment of New England and the Northeast generally. I 
hope that every Republican who hears me will, from now unti! 
election day, urge his Democratic friends to break up the part- 
nership which now exists between New England and the south- 
ern Democracy to advance the interests of New England against 
the South in framing a tariff bill. 

For fifty years the Republican party has governed—that is, 
has guided—the country. No other country has ever made so 
much progress and so few mistakes—nor did this country be- 
fore—as the United States under the party of Abraham Lincoln. 
And yet at every step there have been aggressive enemies and 
weak-hearted adherents who have said that we were doing too 
much and too little. There have been those who have thought 


that we were too radical and those who have thought we should 
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become the proponents of every fad that fermented in every 
spoiling brain. It was so when under that great statesman, 
John Sherman, we resumed specie payments and did not take 
up the greenback heresy; when under William McKinley we 
restored the protective tariff and did not go wild about free 
silver; when under Theodore Roosevelt we amended the inter- 
State commerce act and did not espouse government ownership 
of railroads; when we revised the tariff and did not abandon 
protection, and that under William H. Taft. 

It is peculiarly interesting at this time to observe that every 
great achievement of the Republican party has been won in the 
face of the combined assaults of the Democracy and those Re- 
publicans who were sincere in the faith, perhaps, but mentally 
or morally weak in the hour of trial, This has been the un- 
broken record every time the Republican party took a new, pro- 
gressive, and advanced position for the public welfare. When 
Lincoln was a candidate for the second nomination they said he 
was without policy, that the war was a failure, and that we 
should have peace at any price; but the stalwarts who had the 
courage to defend their party under criticism saved the party, 
freed the slaves, and preserved the Union. When Grant—the 
great soldier, but unexperienced in civil administration—was 
resident, two members of the Cabinet and the Vice-President 
Wisgraced his administration. The vigorous men of the party 
«tood by Grant, reelected him, and maintained what had been 
accomplished by the war, while the faint-hearted went off 
temporarily into the Greeley movement. When we resume 
especie payments the fearless defenders of the Republican party 
saved the credit and the prosperity of the country, while the 
timid were helping the Democratic party in Ohio to elect Allen 
governor on a platform demanding irredeemable paper money. 
When Blaine was a candidate for the Presidency, the forces of 
timidity again joined the Democrats and made Cleveland Presi- 
dent. They did the same thing after the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff law. They were equally afraid of Bryanism; As 
they had been afraid that Lincoln had no policy, they trembled 
for fear Roosevelt had too many. And now they are alarmed 
for Taft on the eve of what I verily believe will be one of the 
greatest presidential achievements of our history. 

It is our intention in Washington, unless defection from the 
party prevents us—and I do not think it will—to carry out the 
programme of the President of the United States. I endeavored 
in the earlier part of my speech briefly to remind you that the 
two preceding Congresses have been no less, but more prolific 
of useful legislation than any other Congress which preceded 
them. It is our hope to enable you, the defenders of the party, 
to add to this list the Sixty-first Congress. 

There was never a President more popular with the House 
and Senate and there was never a majority in Congress more 
determined to stand by the President than now. It gives me 
particular pleasure to say to the people of North Carolina that 
the party servants In Washington will keep their faith with 
the party and the party’s pledges to the people under the leader- 
ship of the big, brainy, affable, companionable, and courageous 
President of the United States, William H, Taft. 


The Elephant and Donkey, and Gambling in Cotton Futures. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe House or REepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 17, 19190. 


The House being la Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. ae making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purpeses— 


Mr. SISSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMMITTEE: I do not 
know that I will consume all of the time allotted to me, for the 
hour grows late. 

I was very much amused when the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney] sent to the Clerk’s desk to be read the clipping 
from the New York Sun, which referred to the embleni of the 
Republican party and in which the following language is found: 


Some poet it surely was, with an imagination that saw Into the 
heart of things, who dubbed it the elephant. Now, why the American 
people gl to deal with such an ve brute is often hard to 
comprehend. : 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], who is chair- 
man of the big Appropriations Committee, made a tactful error, 
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It is at this time most unfortunate to call attention to ¢}, 
old elephant. “The imagination that sees into the heart 
things” was truly prophetic when he, years ago, “ dubbed” {}). 
Republican party “the elephant.” Before. I was elected ; 
Congress I was somewhat at a loss to know and appreciate ; 
eternal fitness of the thing; but since being in Congress 
while and knowing the “ brute” as he really is, I fully con 
hend the fitness of calling the Republican party “the , 
phant.” It is because the elephant consumes more and | 
duces less than any other animal on earth. [Laughter and 
plause.] The Government is now keeping this old Republi 
elephant out in the Zoo. His name is “Old Dunk.” He }». 
grown old and useless, and they say that he has about lost |, 
mind. [Laughter and applause.] 

If there ever was a time in the history of the American ; 
ple when the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 0)).-)); 
not to have so painfully called the attention of the country : 
“the elephant,” it is the present. He is most unkind to }\j< 
party. The people are strained, burdened, and pressed dow 
the enormous cost of feeding this “irresponsive brute,” , 
consumes produce and produces nothing. [Laughter.] I n- 
derstand from the newspapers that “Old Dunk” eats every 
day 125 pounds of hay, several bushels of oats, and everythin: 
else that he can get hold of. It is also said that he “eats «|| 
night and eats all day” and does no work. 


ELEPHANT AND DONKEY COMPARED. 


So it is proper that the gentleman from Minnesota [\tr. 
TAWNEY] Should boast of his “irresponsive brute.” He | 
been his keeper and has fed him so long that he is attached to ¢! 
“brute,” notwithstanding his terrible and growing appetiic 
But this keeper of the Republican elephant, so proud of his jx) 
of taking from the American people such enormous suns ot! 
money to keep this grand “old elephant,” of course has great 
contempt for the honest Democratic “donkey.” I am willing 
to compare the fitness of the two animals as emblems of the two 
parties and agree that they each were well chosen and represent 
the chief characteristics of their parties, respectively. Both 
animals have figured greatly in history. Wherever we find tly 
elephant in ancient history he is decorated with gold trappings 
and ornamental splendor, and on his back he bore oriental ki: 
who oppressed and enslaved the people. 

He was then fed bounteously every day out of the royal c1 
at the expense of the people. Mounted on this royal beast the 
kings of the ancient world went to war, and well did he serve 
his owners. He trampled under his mighty royal feet al! of 
the poor laborers and farmers of the past for the benefit of 
his royal master. So it is to-day the mighty kings of fina 
ride upon the back of this royal Republican elephant and upon 
his Republican back they trample upon the rights of the masses 
who toil and produce the wealth of this Republic, and out of the 
crib of the American farmer they feed this “firresponsive brute” 
every day, while the old “brute” himself, doing as he | 
ever done in history, is producing nothing. These financial! 
kings who own the “ irresponsive brute” are not satisfied \ 
requiring the American toilers to work and provide food for 
the “brute” himself. If this were all, as criminally expens 
as it is to feed him, it were easy. These mighty financial 
kings not only exact over a billion dollars worth of produce 
each year from the people to feed “Old Dunk,” but they exact 
many more billions for themselves. In former times but one 
king rode upon the back of one elephant and the people had 
to feed the elephant and one king. Now many kings ride on 
this Republican elephant, and each of them more exacting «nd 
heartless and expensive than any tyrant of the ancient world. 
No one king of all ancient times exacted for himself and Li's 
support as much as our modern oil kings. 

Not one of them ever robbed his people of such vast sums 
as our railroad kings do our people. No tyrant of ancient or 
modern times ever wrung from the people such vast sums as © 
iron and steel kings. No Nero of the past was ever so crue! 
and heartless in his exaction of the suffering people under |) 
as are the monarchs of the protective tariff system. A'! °° 
these and many others just as powerful are mounted on (his 
old Republican elephant, and, arrayed in their purple and & 
linen, are feasting sumptuously every day and are giV'0s 
orders to Ringmaster Taft and Keeper Tawney how they | 
get more, and are blind to the suffering people who bear ' 
burden. The ringmaster and the keeper, having exacte 
that the people can stand, frightened at the demand, bec ' 
time. But the chorus of kingly voices from the back of '' 
elephant shout the command: “ What do we care for the pe 
don’t we own the elephant? Get what we command you (0 
or we will another ringmaster and another keeper. 

Oh, the Republican elephant is an “ sive brute sure 
enough. In all history he has either borne on his back a kirs 


a 











or a clown and has never served a useful purpose. 
on the Democratic side.} 

But not so with the “ honest donkey,” the emblem of Democ- 
racy. In every age of the world’s history he has been useful 
to man and noted for his patient toil and solid wisdom. In 
ancient times, when elephants bore upon their backs kings 
that oppressed the people, the honest donkey bore the burdens 
of the people. 

In every age of the world’s history we find the donkey useful 
to the people who toil and produce the wealth of the world. He 
is thus pictured to us in both sacred and profane history. On 
every continent of the globe and on the isles of the sea he has 
been the servant of mankind and has lightened his toil. He has 
patiently pulled the plow to make bread for himself and his 
owner; he has carried man’s burdens across the plains and over 
the mountain ranges, and wherever we see him and in whatever 
age or country he has been a producer and not a consumer. 
He pulled the plow for the farmers of Israel of old, and with 
meekness and humility bore upon his back our Divine Master, 
the Savior of the world. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, that the chairman of the Appro- | 
priations Committee made a mistake in thus referring to the | 
emblem of his party and calling the attention of the committee | 
to the comparison of the two emblems, because the American | 
people are getting tired of feeding this old Republican elephant, 
and in the next election will select the donkey. [Laughter and 
applause.] There never was a time in the history of our Gov- 
ernment—I see the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dwicenr] 
is smiling, but I say to him there never was a time in the his- 
tory of a free people when they were called upon to pay as much 
to feed an animal as we are called upon to-day to pay to feed 
this Republican animal that now controls this Government. | 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, in less than ten years the expense of providing this | 
animal with provender has more than doubled. More than 100 
per cent has been added to the expense of running the Govern- 
ment. The Republican elephant is drunk with power. His ap- 
petite grows with his increasing years of power. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota has greatly blundered in thuS calling at- 
tention so fully to the present condition, when perhaps no 
other Member of this House has been so intimately connected 


[Applause 





with this riotous extravagance, and the American people will | combinations of capital and trusts and combinations as they 


surely hold him and his party responsible for this ruthless ex- 
penditure of public money. 


The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CamPprett] also made a | 
It was one made exclusively to his dis- | 
trict, and was the worst defense of a bad cause, perhaps, that | 


very amusing speech. 


was ever delivered on this floor. He argued that the Repub- 
lican party had provided a home market for American goods, 
and that this was the great glory of its achievements. Yes: it 
has provided a home market for the New England manufac- 
turers at such exorbitant prices that the western farmer, whom 
he represents, is compelled to pay for his goods any price de- 


manded of him by the protected interest, while the western | 


farmer, producing more wheat, corn, and meat than is con- 
sumed in the United States, is compelled to sell in the world’s 
market, which is a much cheaper market than our high-pro- 
tected market. 

So what a western farmer sells he sells at the world price, 
and what he buys he buys at the New England trust-protected 
price. Why, the gentleman would seem to leave the impression 
upon this House and upon the country that the Republicans 
did not want to encourage American manufacturers to seek 
the world’s market, but to content themselves by building high 
the wall of protection for their exclusive benefit and thus com- 
pel the American consumer to pay. just such prices as the 
American manufacturer demands. He says by his argument 
that America does not want the world for a market. “ We will 
sell you, but it is solely because you can not buy elsewhere, 
and not because we want to exchange our goods for yours and 
thus enlarge our markets. You bring an empty bottom to our 
ports and buy from us what we have to sell, but we do not want 
to buy from you.” How many centuries will American ship- 
ping languish under such a policy? How many centuries will 
American manufactures be thus hampered and compelled to 
rob the people of America at such exorbitant prices and be ex- 
cluded from every foreign market? The gentleman talks as if 
there were no market except a home market. He talks as if 
God’s bounding, broad, and inviting oceans were made for ships 
of every nation except America; that to trade with people 
other than Americans was a crime, and that American intelli- 
gence and thrift and enterprise must be treated as an infant 
and forever fed from a bottle. He fails to understand that 
this American market is a great market solely because we 
have here at home absolute free trade between all of the great 
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States of this Union, and this great interstate trade is perhaps 
the greatest free-trade market in all the world; and that this 
free trade extended to the manufacturer and monopolized by 
him is greater than that enjoyed by the manufacturer of any 
other nation on the globe. 

The farmers of the South and West are thus exploited to 
further enrich the already too rich manufacturers of the Hast, 
who are special pets of Republican legislation and special privi- 
lege. The gentleman from Kansas would have you believe that 
you ought not to invite the whole world to be our customers and 
to encourage foreign trade to come to our shores and purchase 
our commodities and thereby furnish an increased market and 
better wages for our labor at home. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In the early history of protection, which was referred to by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], it was then con- 
tended by Mr. Hamilton and by Mr. Clay that in their infancy 
the industries of the United States needed this protection 
against the strong giants abroad. This, they both contended, 
should be only a temporary protection, and they claimed that, 
land being cheap and given away by the Government, the farmer 
could afford to be required to pay a greater price to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer until the American industries were strong 
enough to compete with the ones abroad. The gentleman fails to 
understand, apparently, that both Hamilton and Clay contended 
that there ought to be competition—and an active competition— 
to prevent monopolies being formed to control prices arbitrarily, 
but they both believed that there would always be a sufficient 
amount of competition from within to keep prices down. Both 
stated, over and over again, that the moment the manufac- 
turer was strong enough to compete with the foreign manufac- 
turer, or a monopoly was formed by the manufacturers in a 


| certain line, all protection should be removed. 


But the gentleman from Kansas makes men like Hamilton 
and Clay look like pygmies as he towers over them in his advo- 
cacy of this iniquitous system. He closes his eyes to the very con- 
ditions which exist now, which would have caused both Hamil- 
ton and Clay to have denounced the law which he now so vocifer- 
ously defends with so little reason and judgment. There was 
no such condition in the day of Hamilton nor of Clay to deal 
with as that which now confronts us. At that day and time 


now exist were not dreamed of. In those early days the iniqui- 
ties of the present system under which the American people are 
now groaning were not thought of. 

Only a few years ago men with the ordinary tools of the shoe- 
maker manufactured the shoes for the country, but to-day the 
vast inventions in machinery have enabled one man and one 
machine to take the place of hundreds of human beings. This 
machine toils for its owner day and night without complaining. 
One man, by owning a few machines, owns the power equal to 
thousands of human beings, and the Republican party, in order 
to encourage men to put their money in these machines, have 
lent themselves to a system to protect the man who owns the 
machine and gives the people who work at the machine abso- 
lutely no protection, but enables the owner of the machine to 
lash the suffering toiler like a galley slave to the machine. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You protect machinery, 
not men. You legislate for property, not people. 

Great blessings have come to the human race through the 
inventive genius of man. Advance in scientific knowledge has 
enabled him to harness the forces of nature to do his bidding. 
Within the past century transportation by land and by sea has 
been revolutionized. The shores of vast continents, separated 
by boundless plains and lofty mountain ranges; have been 
bound together by bands of living steel, and these shores of the 
different continents separated by leagues of dangerous seas 
have been laid alongside each other, and are now in speaking 
distance and in constant communication with each other. All 
the skies of heaven are blackened by thousands of belching 
smokestacks which bespeak millions of busy machines toiling 
without ceasing day and night, producing something useful to 
mankind. The luxuries of yesterday are the necessities of 
to-day. This condition has been produced by the use of ma- 
chines. We ride on machines, talk on machines, turn night 
into day with a machine, cook our food with a machine, and 
fly with a machine. In fact, the whole social and industrial 
world has been completely changed by the use of machines 
within the past half century. Principles of trade and labor 
then will not apply now. 

The Republican party loses sight of this changed condition, 
and still clamors for protection of the few men who own these 
machines. They lose sight of this changed condition entirely. 
These machine owners have grown rich beyond the wildest 
The Republican party 


dream of avarice of a few years ago. 
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has made the chosen few rich by special legislation in their | 
behalf and by granting them special privileges. It is, indeed, a | 
sad fate awaiting our Republic under the continuance of the | 
present Republican régime. This régime has created a capi- | 
talistic class and a hopeless labor class. 

The Republican party has brought about a condition that 
has chained the laborer to a machine, there to toil away his 
life for a mere subsistence. If he quits, he starves. His master 
is completely his owner. This Republican party, boasting that 
it struck the shackles from the limbs of 4,000,000 slaves in the 
South, has riveted the shackles on many times that many mil- 
lions throughout the Republic. You have chained the man who 
Jabors to the machine, and he is looked upon by you as a part of 
the machinery of your great factories. When a human hand 
ties a knot or adjusts the shuttle, you look upon that human 
hand with little or no compassion. That palpitating human 
heart at the machine is weighed by you in the same scales that 
you weigh a pound of bacon—no; not with as much care, for 
you do protect the bacon, but you do not protect the heart. 
When they appeal to you for help, your ears are deaf. But 
when the slave driver, the machine owner, comes and fills the 
galleries of this House and that other Chamber, you hear his 
command and you do his bidding, and in the name of labor 
you help the machine owners. How much longer can this trust- 
owned and trust-managed party fool the American people? 

While I am opposed to the vicious principle of protection, as 
bad as it is, if the conditions that confront the people to-day 
were the same that confronted the people seventy-five or a hun- 
dred years ago, then there might be some excuse for the con- | 
tention that is now made by those who favor the “ All-rich- 
Smoot-Pain bill” that the American manufacturer needs pro- 
tection. But under present conditions, every one of you Re- 
publicans know that there is not a doubt that he does not need 
protection, because every Republican, from the Republican 
President down even to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL], went on the stump and pledged the American people to 
reduce the tariff and to give the relief which the people con- 
fidently believed would come at the election of the Republican 
party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHARP. In connection with the agreement made with 
the manufacturers and others that the gentleman speaks of, I 
want to ask if it is not a fact that the papers stated last spring 
that the largest exportation of shoes ever known in the history 
of this country went out to European markets from Massachu- 
setts from the shoe manufacturers;.and if that is true, I would 
like to know on what ground it demands an excessive protec- 
tion. 

Mr. SISSON. 


before the Ways and Means Committee that he could not only 


I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. | 
Mr. Douglass, one of the largest shoe manufacturers, stated | and economically administered according to Democratic p: 





manufacture shoes as cheap but that the American shoe manu- 
facturer could manufacture shoes cheaper than they could be 
manufactured in any other market in the world. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that the Republican 
party in being wedded to this system of protection is not wedded 
to the system for the benefit of the masses of the people. Jt 
is not wedded to it for the benefit of those people who toil, but 
it is wedded to it because of the fact that their masters who 
put up the campaign funds control them when they come to Con- 
gress, and the people, I take it, will not be fooled any more by 
Republican politicians and their promises to revise the tariff 
downward. You Republicans can not revise the tariff down- 
ward; you do not know how to do it. Every time you have 
touched the tariff you have revised it upward, and I am looking 
now into the faces of Republicans who call themselves good 
Republicans of the progressive type, and I want to say to you 
that the stand-pat Republican organization is to-day denouncing 
you all over the country as being untrue to the principles of 
Republicanism. 

I state now to the Republican majority on that side, if 
your organization is saved, if your organization continues 
to live, it will be because the people send progressive Re- 
publicans back here whose heart beat is close to the hearts 
and minds of the people in their districts at home, and 
who in their convictions and thoughts are Democrats and 
are not yet willing to admit it. The newspapers to-day and 
the rural routes and the telegraphs are informing the peo- 
ple of the condition that confronts them when a Republican 
machine has control of the House and you can not fool them 
any longer. You insurgent Republicans are either not sincere 
er you are opposed to the Republican party as a party. You 
can not redeem it. It is beyond redemption. I am glad that 
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the people are beginning to take some interest in the na‘ 

affairs here, because when the people are themselves wa; 

of their own interests you become very much more caref;, 
the votes which you cast on this floor. 

I am tired hearing so much about Cannonism and Ald; 
ism in these latter days. Canyon is the object of the gre: 
number of shafts, and the obloquy is heaped upon him be 
he is in many ways the more vulnerable of the two. The 
gressional campaign is on, and he is the scapegoat for ; 
Republican candidates for Congress. They go upon the st 
and declare that they are against Cannonism and Aldric! 
As a matter of fact, Cannonism and Aldrichism is Repu! 
ism pure and simple. 

In the language of Henry Watterson : 


The whole scheme of making scapegoats of ALDRICH and C 
and of so unloading the sins of the Republican party on t! 
merely a plea in abeyance. It is the Republican party with 
the country has to deal and the Republican party is slowly but 
becoming another name for organized corruption. Having educa 
yotaries to believe that wealth may be created by act of Coner: 
proceeded to exemplify this system of robbery and jobbery w 
nicknamed “protection” and which put fabulous riches int 
pockets of the few at the cost of the many. In return the f 
enriched, were expected to furnish—and did for a long time fu; 
their benefactors their campaign expenses. 

License grows on what it feeds. From indirect tribute levied 
the people in favor of the manufacturers it was but a step to s 
outright and in the open. These expedients not sufficing to me 
yarty'’s ever-increasing needs, the public domain and franchises 
Se purloined and given away to raise the wind for the comi: 
paigns. When the timber lands and coal mines and water lan 
gone, the spoilers will take out post-obits on the Nation's credit. 

Already reflecting Republicans are beginning to pause and , 
if the very name of it is not a personal discredit and the label a 
of dishdnor. 

So, why should we haggle about Cannonism and Aldrichis: 
inveigh against CANNON and ALDRICH? They are party lead 
good Republicans. They were standpatters In 1908, and th: 
standpatters still. When it comes to legislation, to “ acts,” 
their party, so is Taft, so is the whole ship’s crew of them. 


Mr. Chairman, there is some legislation in which the ) 
of the country are very much interested, and while a grea 
has been said during the time allotted for general debate a! 
the tariff and very little has been said about the appropria 
bill, the people believe that the reform which they most need 
present is that of cutting down the Republican expenses. ['e- 
publican extravagance has gotten to that point that the party 
itself is absolutely incapacitated to curtail the expenses. D- 
plause on the Democratic side.]_ You have for so long lent your- 
selves to the expensive idea that you will never be able, as 


C 
l 
r 


|as the present organization controls both branches of Cong 


to get the expenses of the Government down to what they ong 
to be. Why, one of the distinguished Senators the other 
stated that if he had the running of this Government he ¢ 
saye $300,000,000 a year. Well, if a Republican Senator n 
that statement, I believe that if the Government was properly 


ples and honesty we could save $200,000,000 more than thie fig- 


| ures fixed by the Senator, who stated that he could 


$300,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The number of government employees has been increase! so 
much during the last few years, and the Republican party lins 
increased all their salaries, and the salary of the Preside: ’ 
Vice-President, the Speaker of the House, all of the judges l 
everybody connected with the Government, that it is not ’ 
wondered that the expenses have been increased to such an 
alarming extent. The argument made for the increase of 
salaries is that the cost of living is so high that the office: 
the Government do not get as much and are not able to sa\: 
much in proportion to the cost of living as they could 1 
cheaper conditions. But when the number of officers contin) 
to increase abnormally, when the salaries are increased at the 
rate of from 25 to 50 per cent every few years, the expens:s 
the Government can not be cut down. The expenses of | 
army and navy are enormous and are increasing greatly | 
year. The number of pensions is increasing, although the | 
ber of heroes that saved the Union is gradually decres 
So, gentlemen, we of the Democratic faith believe that 
proper place to begin reform is by reforming our expenses 
man is considered a good business man when his expenses :r 
running over his income. If he is a good business man he 
eut down his expenses to his income. But the limit of the 
pacity of the American people to be taxed has wt yet bon 
reached, and just so long as a suffering and complafning peo)'e 
will submit to this outrage it seems that the Republican maj 
ity will continue to increase the expenses on the suffering | 
lis. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ss 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 


x 


nh. 











Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman has criti- | 
cised the increased expenditure for pensions, in face of the 
fact, as he cites, that the number of pensioners is decreasing. 
Has the gentleman overlooked the fact, in making that criti- | 
cism, that while the number of old soldiers, by virtue of the 
penalty of time, is decreasing, yet the necessities of those who | 
are left is increasing? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman means the increase of those | 
who have grown older? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection, nor have 
the people of the South, to paying to every old soldier that 
needs it every dollar necessary to keep him in comfort, but I 
am opposed to men themselves who have large property— 
greater than the property of thousands, yea, millions of men 
who are compelled by law to contribute to the pensions—re- | 
ceiving a pension. I believe in pensioning the poor soldier, 
not the rich. If your pension list was reformed, if you paid | 
your pensions only to those who need them, if you paid your 
pensions only to those old soldiers who now need them in their 
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economize when appropriations touch on yourown affairs. I notice 
that he has a bill pending calling for an increase in the salaries 
of the rural carriers to $100 per month. Does the gentleman 
know how much that weuld increase the annua! budget? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I know about how much it would in- 
crease it, and I want to take occasion here, now, to say that I 
am in favor of reducing the city carrier’s salary down to $75 
per month; but if that can not be done, then I want, in equity 
and justice, that every man doing service for the Government 


shall be treated exactly alike. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman know 
how much it would increase the budget—an incre: to $1 
per month? 


ise ) 





Mr. SISSON. Yes; I know how many millions it would take. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. How many millions would it 
take? 

Mr. SISSON. Now, I want to say to the gentleman- 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. How many millions would it 


increase the budget if the gentleman’s bill should be 
Mr. SISSON, 


adopted ? 


It will increase it about three or four million 


old age, they could live in comfort, luxury, and ease, and I | dollars. 


would not complain. Cut off these men who are not entitled 
to pensions and do not need the assistance of the Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman will recognize 
that in the administration of any law necessarily some, per- 
haps, that are in a measure unworthy receive more than they 
ought, and others do not receive as much as they should; but 
the criticism of the gentleman from Mississippi has been quite 
general, that the pension rolls in the appropriations are in- 
creasing while the number of pensioners is decreasing. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. And I want to remind him 
that the gentlemen on this side of the House, as well as those 
on that side of the House, are all, in a measure, responsible 
for the passing of these bills. The effort certainly has been 
on both sides, I think, to reach the worthy cases. I desire to 
ask the gentleman another question. He is arraigning the Re- 
publican party for what he alleges is extravagant appropria- 
tions. I chance to know that the gentleman hae introduced a 
number of bills calling for appropriations from the Treasury at 
this session of Congress. I chance to know also that he is urg- 
ing an appropriation for two public buildings for his own dis- 
trict. I know that we have very few examples of that on either 
side of the House, and I want to know whether, in the interest 
of economy, he would be quite willing to curtail the appropria- 
— along that line in case there should be a public-buildings 

il). 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to cut 
the appropriations for the army and navy in two and construct 
buildings that would serve the convenience of the people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] In other words, there is a 
great deal of difference in an honest and legitimate investment 
in government property and squandering money in useless sala- 
ries and in building navies that will in a few years become old 
junk, to be thrown in the waste pile. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman does not ob- 
ject to appropriations for public buildings? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not where the buildings are needed and 
where the appropriations are not extravagant. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. And they are needed in the 
gentleman’s district? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so. If I did not, I would not ask for 
them. Now, I want to say another thing, that so far as the 
expenditures in my district are concerned, I presume that there 
is not a district in the United States where as little money is 
spent by the Government as is spent in my district. And yet, 
each and every man there contributes his pro rata share toward 
keeping up the expenses of the Government, and it comes in 
rather poor grace from my friend to want to deprive us of that 
little when other sections of the country get such enormous 
amounts for rivers and harbors. 

_ Down in my district, where we have a purely agricultural 
district, the farmers are as industrious and as patriotic and leve 
the Govenment as much as any people in any section, and they 
pay without complaining; and I say it comes with bad grace to 
call attention to one little bill that is introduced by me for 
only a few thousand dollars to erect for these people a public 
building, when there is not a single public building in the dis- 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. On the contrary, I am quite 
— to public-building appropriations in all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. SISSON. I am glad to know that the gentleman is. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I am simply reminding the 

gentleman that it is easy to criticise, but it is more difficult to 





Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Per year? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Four million dollars, 

Mr. SISSON. Is it $4,000,000? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, my proposition has always 


| been that the salary of the city carriers ought to be reduced 
unless you raise the salaries of the rural carriers, because every- 
thing is furnished by the Government to the city carriers and 
everything must be furnished by the rural carrier himself, and 
with the high price of feed and the high price of horses and 
| vehicles he does not get for the services rendered more than 
half, if half, of what the city carrier gets for the same service. 
| Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Upon that subject, if the 
| gentleman will allow me, I quite agree with his proposition, not 
| criticising the city carriers, however, because I do not think 
that they get too much, but I was trying to remind the gentle- 
man how easy it was to criticise expenditures and how difficult 
it was to adjust these things unless we simply follow the judg- 
ment of one Member instead of consulting the combined judg- 
ment of all the Members of the House. 

Mr. SISSON. You do not agree with Senator Aupricn, then, 
when he made the statement in the newspapers a few days ago 
that you could save $300,000,000 if the Government was run on 
economic business principles. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
| thing myself. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; you do. I believe that every one of you 
might make that same statement, and the place to begin, like 
Jerusalem of old, is to begin to sweep in front of our own doors. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, I believe that the 
way to begin is by lopping off the little useless expenses about 


I think you can save some- 


the House. If there are employees here who are useless, cut 
them off. If there are employees here who are getting too small 





salaries, raise them; if they are getting too much salaries, cut 
them down. 

You could begin saving several thousand dollars each year if 
you would cut down some of the extravagant contingent ex- 
penses of running the House. Oh, well, some gentleman says, 
“Ah, that is mighty little; it is peanut politics;” but you can 
not get the Post-Office Department, War Department, Navy 
Department, and other departments of the Government to cur- 
tail their expenses unless you first curtail your own. The fact 
of the business is that in these modern “ piping times” of mil- 
lions and billions Republicans have taught the people to look 
with contempt upon the saving of a few dollars here and there; 
but if you will stop these little leaks it will run up in the end 
into millions, and the taxpayers will be relieved of a great bur- 
den, and you will have plenty in the Treasury to meet all ex- 
penses, {Applause on the Democratic side.} You would then 
not be going before the people with a miserable makeshift and 
apologizing for a tariff bill which you made by saying as you 
now are, “ Give us another chance; give us a commission to send 
all over the world and especially all over Durope, and when 
they come back and report, we will do the right thing.” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Oh, it is utterly impossible 
for you to carry out your promises of economy or to reduce the 
tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Segin now by 
eutting down your expenses where you can do so without hurt- 
ing the public service and you will have no trouble in finding 
ample opportunities to cut down the tariff and reduce the cost of 
living. I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The first question I would like 


to ask is whether the gentleman approves of the reduction of 
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$27,000,000 in the amvunt of this bill from the amount of the | and industrial stocks of all kinds. 


appropriation for 1910, 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, I believe in all reductions where the 
public service will not be injured by it. But I want to say to 
the gentleman that your reduction in this appropriation bill 
will amount to nothing in the end unless you cut off the ex- 
pense, for after the November election you will bring in a big 
deficiency bill, and include not only the $27,000,000 left out of 
this bill, but several millions besides, 

If the Democratic party could have its way, expenses would 
be cut down all along the line, but you Republicans have run 
over our prostrate forms with your extravagant appropriations, 
and your Committee on Appropriations has spent more money 
than any other in the history of the Government. Sometimes 
you run over your chairman even. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I will say to the gentleman this: 
I have been here longer than he has, but I have voted with his 
side of the House several times to run over the gentleman from 
Minnesota, and I would like to ask 

Mr. SISSON. If men on our side of the House have ever 
voted with you for any extravagance, I regret it, and think that 
rarely happened. If I had been here I would not have bowed 
the knee to Baal and would never have yoted with you on any 
extravagant appropriation, but would have separated from you 
on every such proposition. But I do not understand that these 
have been frequent occurrences, have they? You have not yoted 
with the Democrats frequently, have you? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. When it was for a larger ap- 
propriation, quite frequently. 

Mr. SISSON. If all of you on that side wanted to make 
your record better, you would come over and yote with us all 
the time, and the country would be better off. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I thank the gentleman for the 
invitation. Does the gentleman think that the river and harbor 
bill, as it passed the House this year, was wrong? 

Mr. SISSON. I think that it was one of the most extrava- 
gant and outrageous appropriation bills that ever passed. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Why did not the gentleman’s 
side of the House vote against it? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, the gentleman now talks to me about a 
pork barrel. When it comes to the pork barrel a few Democrats 
and all Republicans try to get the biggest piece for their dis- 
tricts, and however small the piece of pork obtained, they want 
to take it home, and it is for this reason that there was no rec- 
ord vote. I voted against the bill and would have gone on 
record against it if there had been a record vote. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I am glad to get that admission, 
that there is some human nature on that side of the House. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; there is a good deal of pork sentiment on 
both sides of the House, I am sorry to admit. But I want to 
say this to the gentleman, if the money is economically and 
well spent for river and harbor improvements, I believe that 
the money is not squandered. I say this notwithstanding I 
live in a district where but little money can be spent for river 
and harbor improvement. 

I believe, however, that in the end, if the money is wisely 
spent on improving our rivers, that it will make freight rates 
cheaper to all the country. This bill, which we passed this 
session, however, is very much more extravagant in the amount 
carried than it ought to have been. I hope I have made my 
position clear to the gentleman. 


COTTON FUTURES. 


I must now decline to discuss further this matter, because 
there is one question in which I am deeply interested, and 
must consume the balance of the time that I shall occupy in 
discussing that. I will ask the gentleman from New York, who 
is still standing, Do you not believe in being on the right side of 
questions morally? Do you believe in gambling? You are op- 
posed to the white-slave traffic. Do you want to bensfit the 
morals of the country generally and want to elevate them? 
Now, if you do, may I not invite you to come now and help 
pass the Scott bill, which seeks to break up gambling in cotton 
futures? Now, I wili—— 

Mr. BENNET cf New York. I will ask the gentleman if 
he will be willing, when that bill comes up, to accept an amend- 
ment including in it stocks and bonds and grain and food 
products? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Then I will say to the gentle- 
man that I will be quite likely to be with him. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as I 
am individually concerned, I am perfectly willing to vote for a 
bill that will make it impossible for men to gamble in railroad 
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It is a blot upon our civiliza- 
tion that our great railroad systems and industrial institutions 
should be the football of the stock gambler. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], 
who has rendered valuable service in securing a favorable re- 
port on a bill to prevent gambling in farm products, and who, 
by voice and vote, has ever stood loyally by the interests of the 
farmer, would, of course, vote for a law to prevent gambling in 
stocks and bonds, but he will not permit the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner] to burden the bill to prevent gam- 
bling in cotton with all sorts of amendments that would cause 
the defeat of the bill in the House, 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly not. I will do nothing that would 
in any way prevent the passage of the Scott bill. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] that he can pass through this 
House at any minute, and he ought to know it, a bill which in- 
cludes stock gambling, the gambling in grain and futures of «ll 
kinds, and gambling in food products. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman from New York go to 
work now on the Rules Committee and urge the Republican 
members to allow us the opportunity to vote on the bill which 
seeks te prevent gambling in cotton? The trouble is with the 
Republican members on that committee. Will you and will your 
side go to that committee and help have a rule reported so that 
we can vote on the bill? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I am very frank to say 
that there is no such bill as I have described before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is one to prevent gambling in cotton 
futures. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Cotton futures alone. 

Mr. SISSON. I must decline to yield further to the gentle- 
man from Alabama and the gentleman from New York. I will 
state my own position, however, to the gentleman from New 
York on this matter. While the bill was before the Agricultural 
Committee I was heartily in favor of including in the bill a 
provision which would cover railroad and all industrial stocks 
and grain as well as cotton, but the grain exchange people came 
before the committee and showed that the conditions were not 
at all similar in the grain business to those prevailing in the 
cotton business. The methods of trading on the exchanges were 
entirely different, and it was not deemed wise by the Agricul- 
tural Committee to include grain in the bill. I am most deeply 
interested in the cotton situation and will be satisfied if we can 
pass the Scott bill at this session. 

I hope that the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNet] 
and his other Republican colleagues will help us get a rule out 
of the Rules Committee and allow us to vote on the Scott bill. 
I presume that the reason that industrial and railroad stocks 
were not included in the bill before the Agricultural Committee 
was that the Agricultural Committee was not the proper com- 
mittee to consider stocks. That would come properly before 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The gentleman from 
New York has spoken frankly his position about stock gambling, 
and says that he is opposed to gambling in every form. Then 
do I not speak the sentiment of the gentleman from New York 
when I assert that if it is wrong to gamble around the card 
table when you gamble with your own money and nobody is 
hurt but you and your own family, that it is infinitely worse 
to gamble on the products of the labor of millions of peo- 
ple? Is it right for a lot of cotton gamblers to fix the price 
of millions of bales of cotton even before it is produced? Is 
it right for the Government to permit the use of the mails and 
telegraphs for this illegal and wicked purpose? Surely be- 
cause the grain and stock people did not see fit to make the fight 
to have gambling in grain and stocks stopped is no reason why 
the cotton farmers and their Representatives in Congress who 
did make the fight and have a bill reported should not have 
their bill passed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to make any attack upon 
the individual members of the cotton exchange. I do not 
desire to abuse them as such. The cotton business is a legiti- 
mate and honest business, and when the cotton merchant buys 
and sells real cotton, either in our small towns or in the great 
cities, the business is a blessing to the cotton farmer and to the 
world. It is contended that a cotton merchant is as essential 
to the proper handling of a vast cotton crop as the dry goods 
merchant is essential to the proper handling of dry goods. 


‘It would be very difficult for the manufacturer to handle his 


output without the middleman or merchant. The purchaser 
of the thousands of articles needed every day would find it 
inconvenient to get along without the merchant, who gathers 
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together in his store these articles and sells them directly to the | which is above “ middling,” it is so many points “on;” if it 
trade. is below middling, it is so many points “ off,’ as fixed by the 
This is the same argument made by the cotton exchange | rule of the exchange. ; 
people of the cotton business. If all this were true and this Now, when you buy a hundred bales of cotton at a certain 
were all the cotton exchanges did, no one could complain. If | price, basis “ middling,” they have the right, under the out- 
the merchants on the cotton exchange simply enabled the seller | rageous rules of the exchanges in New York and in New Or- 
and purchaser of cotton to get together and make exchange of | leans, to deliver to you at so many points “off,” we will say, 


cotton for money at the honest market price, the cotton farmer 
of the South would not be here pleading with you for the pas- 
sage of the Scott bill. There is not a line in the Scott bill that 
will prevent or hinder an honest purchase or sale of a bale of 
cotton. 

The Scott bill aims at an evil. Its object is to prevent the 
use of the United States mails, the telegraph, and the telephones 
in buying and selling future contracts for cotton on the ex- 
changes of the country where no actual delivery or acceptance 
of cotton is contemplated; that is to say, where men go on the 
cotton exchange, put up margins to cover the fluctuations in 
the market, with no purpose or intention of ever buying or 
selling a bale of cotton, but for the purpose of either taking 
a chance to win or for the purpose of affecting the spot market 
in cotton. Both of these transactions ought to be forbidden in 
all honest and legitimate cotton business. But the cotton ex- 
changes permit gambling pure and simple. To illustrate: If I 
sell my friend Mr. Cringe there 500 bales of cotton, and we 
each put up $500 in the hands of a member of the exchange 
and the market goes against my friend Mr. Cringe, and I get 
his money, in such a transaction he simply loses what I win 
and neither of us have bought or sold any cotton. My friend 
from Missouri, Mr. Cirark, who always goes straight at a prop- 
osition, put it well in the form of a question once when he 
asked the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srus]: 

Would it not be a pet deal better and, in the end, cheaper for us 
to go in the lobby and put up $500 as a bet as to cotton going up and 
down in the market than to go to these exchanges and pay these fellows 
a commission for this species of gambling? 

He is absolutely right. It would be cheaper. You would 
save the commission. 2 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Smrs], tn the last Con- 
gress, made a very strong and convincing speech on this subject, 
and in that speech made the statement, which I believe to be 
correct— 

That 95 per cent of them (sales of cotton on the exchanges) are in 
no way related to the actual cotton in any form, either to the grower 
or to the merchants who take it from the farmer or the middleman 
who handies it, or to the exporter or spinner. Then, if there is not 
more than 5 per cent of these transactions that in any way benefit the 
cotton industry and 95 per cent detrimental, should we longer tolerate 
the use of the United States mails in the maintenance of the so-called 


business which is the maintenance of an evil, judged in every way that 
it may be considered? 


That is, to every 5 bales of spot cotton that are bought and 


“low ordinary.” That cotton you can not use or dispose of. 
So in order to prevent your demanding the spot cotton they have 
arranged the thirty different grades of cotton, so that you can 
never tell, under the rules, whether they will deliver to you 
what is known in cotton parlance as “dog tail,” or whether 
they will deliver you some of the very best grade of cotton. 
What is the result? Rather than be sandbagged in that way, 
you are wiliing to settle on margins. The result is that when a 
man buys cotton on the cotton exchange in New York or New 
Orleans, under the rules of these exchanges, you never know 
what sort of cotton is going to be delivered to you. In the grain 
exchange, as I understand the rules, if you have a broker to 
buy a certain grade of wheat for you on the exchange you can 
demand that that grade of wheat be delivered to you. But 
under the rules of the cotton exchanges you can not demand the 
grade purchased, because the seller has the right to deliver any 
grade he chooses with so many points “off” or “on,” as the 
case may be. In this way they prevent anyone demanding the 
cotton, because if you demand it they could deliver a grade of 
cotton to you that you could not at that time use. Why? They 
are buying and selling from one to the other all the time, often 
without ever having a bale of cotton or expecting to have one. 
I will take, to illustrate how it is done, my friend Mr. CLINE 
as one, and my friend Mr. Sagara as the other, if they will 
pardon me for using their names. 

If we were members of the exchange we could do what is 
known as a “ring out.” Suppose the market is inactive late 
in the summer, and spots are not being handled much and the 
future market is extremely dull. They have to send out a 
market throughout the country, because they want to have the 
country looking to New York or Liverpool or New Orleans for 
the purpose of fixing the price for that day. They have to have 
a cotton market daily. I sell to my friend Cringe 5,000 bales at 
a certain price, and he sells that same 5,000 bales to Mr. 
SaBaTH, and SaBatu sells me 5,000 bales, and when that call 
of the market is completed it is telegraphed all over the coun- 
try that cotton has sold at a certain price. In the evening 
when the business closes our contracts just balance, and we 
surrender each other our slips. ‘This is called “ringing 
out.” 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question for information? I have not bought or sold 
any of these things. Is not that sort of a transaction that you 
have just described against the rules of any exchange? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir; and here is the reason that it is not: 
They contend that under the contract that I have just stated, 
that Cire has the right to demand, if he desires to do so, that 
I deliver him that 5,000 bales of cotton at the price at which he 
purchased it; and I could, under the rules, deliver him either of 
thirty grades that I desired, although he purchased “ middling” 
cotton and could only use “ middling,” and I could force him 
to take it under the rules of the exchange. If Cringe should de- 
mand of me the cotton, I would purchase 5,000 bales of this 
“dog tail” and would deliver it to him; and while it would be 
of no use to Cringe and he could net handle it, he would have to 
take it and pay for it under the rules of the cotton exchange. 

Suppose when the time came to settle under the contract 
cotton had gone up $5 per bale. I could settle with Cringe by 
paying him $5 per bale on margins, which in this case would 
be $25,000; but if Cringe demanded of me the cotton. that would 
compel me to go into the market and buy it. In order to force 
Cuine to take my margin, I could go and buy some of the “ dog- 
tail” cotton that he could not use and, under the rules of the 
exchange, which give me so many points “off” the contract, 
could deliver the cotton to Cringe and compel him to take it 
whether it was the grade or not, at, say, $30 a bale, when 
“ middling ” cotton was selling at, say, $50 a bale. But Cringe 
would have to pay out six times $5 instead of $5; so, rather 
than be “sandbagged” in this way, he will agree to take the 


New York Cotton Exchange alone. It is doubtful if the world’s 
crop will ever be half that big. These future contracts are 
used to affect the spot market. The gambling is done in the 
future market because you can buy 100 bales of future cotton 
on the exchange for $100, but to buy 100 bales of spot cotton 
would require fifty times as much, It therefore takes vastly 
money to buy spot cotton than future cotton. It is not 
contended that this bill will stop future sales of cotton on mar- 
gins, because if the future deal is to be consummated in good 
faith, the margin is proper and right. 

Now, the difficulty is to draw the line sharply between a legit- 
imate future sale and a gambling contract. I admit that the 
question is not free from its difficulties. But I think that the 
line is sufficiently distinct to enable the courts to enforce the 
provisions of this bill without affecting the legitimate cotton 
business. The question will always be, Did you, at the time you 
sold the cotton, intend in good faith to deliver it, and did you, 
when you bought the cotton, intend in good faith to take it at 
the time specified in the contract? To enforce the law will be 
attended with only the usual trouble of enforcing any other law. 

The highest evidence of the fraud intended and actually prac- 
ticed on the exchanges is the rule in reference to the kind of 
cotton that may be delivered on a future contract and the means 
resorted to to force all dealers on the exchange to settle in mar- | margin of $5, because he knows that he can not demand the 
gins if it is demanded. There is kept on hand twenty-five or grade which he bought. 
thirty thousand bales of the meanest possible grade of cotton. Mr. BENNET of New York. I do not think that the gentle 
It is kept for the purpose of forcing people to settle on margins | man caught my question. If it were known to the governors 
and to prevent the delivery of cotton being demanded under a | of these exchanges that two gentlemen, in order to make a 
contract. It is brought about in this way: There are about thirty | market, had engaged in an absolutely fictitious undertaking, 
Grades of cotton deliverable under the rules of the exchange. | would not that be a violation of the exchange, and would they 
All cotton is sold on basis “middling.” If cotton is delivered | not be subject to expulsion? 
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Mr. SISSON. The difference between us is this: They can 
never tell in the exchange whether it is a fictitious transaction, 
for the reason that each of these contracts on the subject of 
futures has in it exactly the same language as a spot contract, 
and the only way you could tell that the transaction was a 
fictitious one would be to determine the intention of the parties 
at the time. 

The manner of settlement could not determine. The exchange 
has nothing to do with the manner in which the members of the 
exchange may settle. For example, supposing Cringe is abso- 
lutely buying the real cotton from me to be delivered in the 
future, and not buying it for the purpose of affecting the mar- 
ket, then CLine would demand of me or my agent the cotton; 
that does not mean, you understand, that I would have to get 
the cotton at all. I would go out under the rules and buy the 
cotton for Mr. Criine, but he could say, “Sisson, pay me the 
difference in price in money,” and I agreed to it. This would 
be a perfectly legitimate transaction, and Cringe and I 
would cancel the contract. It is no violation of the law 
under the Scott bill, where one actually intends to deliver 
the actual spot cotton and the other intends to accept the 
deilvery. 

But in the transaction I first detailed neither of us ever in- 
tended to deliver the cotton. Now, I will show you how they 
get rid of that. At the end of the day—I am speaking of the 
first transaction between the three of us—C.Line would get back 
his slips, Sasatn his, and I mine, and thus close the transac- 
tion simply intended to affect the market that day. There may 
be dozens of men, or hundreds, that have been dealing in future 
cotton to affect the market. Each man gets back his original 
slip and tears it up, and the books are balanced, because a man 
has bought just as much as he has sold. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. If that can be proved in our 
city, these gentlemen will be guilty of two crimes—first, a vio- 
lation of the state Donelly antitrust statute, and, second, of 
common gambling—and sent to jail. Now, I want to ask the 
geutlieman, Can not exactly the same thing, except. for the 
proposition of points off, be done in any of these large cities 
in the exchanges in connection with wheat or corn or any of 
those products? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir; you could not. Because, on the Chi- 
cago Grain Exchange, when a contract for wheat is bought 
for future delivery, the purchaser of the wheat can demand 
the identical wheat, and it must be delivered. There are only 
three grades of wheat deliverable under the rules of the ex- 
change, and when you buy a certain grade of wheat you can 
get that particular grade, and you can not be “ sandbagged” 
with any one of thirty grades. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. But the gentleman has not 
answered my question. Could not exactly this same thing be 
done in any of the large exchanges in relation to wheat and 
corn or any other products? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I will be frank with the gentleman. I 
think that they could evade the interstate law, but not so 
easily as the state law. I do not think, however, that crime 
is discoverable always under a government official much better 
than under a state official. Local influences in the State 
might affect, however, the enforcement of the state law where 
the influence would not be nearly so great in the federal 
court. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. 
and with any class of produets, 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLINE. Is it not a fact that one element is taken out of 
the strictly grain transaction, and that is, that they sell a defi- 
nite quality of grain? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I excepted that. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; on the grain exchange you must sell a 
definite quality of grain. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Winter or spring wheat and 
certain grades. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The vice about which complaint is made 
is the selling of futures, and the prohibition is aimed against 
the sale for future delivery by persons who do not intend to 
deliver the commodity they sell. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What difference does it make whether 
a future contract in a specific grade of grain which is not in- 
tended to be delivered is sold? Is that any less vicious than 


It might occur under any law 


selling a specific grade of cotton without intent to deliver 
it? Is not the wrong supposed to be the selling of future 
contracts of some commodity that there is no intention of 
delivering? 

Mr. SISSON. The principle is just as wrong in one case 
in the other. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The methods of settling on the cotton 
and the grain exchanges have been approved as legitimate py 
the United States Supreme Court. As the methods of sett); 
ment have been ‘sustained as legitimate, is not the reason yoy 
seek to prevent sales for future deliveries based on the belief 
that it is wrong to sell something deliverable in the future th; 
it is not intended to deliver? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And it is immaterial whether it is eo; 
ton or grain; the system is just as vicious as affecting graiy 
and other farm products as it is in the cotton. 

Mr. SISSON. The principle is identically the same. 

Mr. SABATH. You object to the abuses, of course? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. In other words, my contention is that 
no man has the right to own stock and have a close corpora- 
tion, as they have, where men havé to die out of the cotton 
exchange and out of the grain exchange before another can eyer 
become a member of it, and they then have the right to elect 
who shall become members of that exchange—I say that suc) 
an organization as that has no right to control all the products 
of the people and “bear” the markets with fictitious agrw- 
ments and “bull” it with fictitious agreements. 

Mr. SABATH. And it gives them an opportunity to raise 
the prices whenever they desire, at their own will, regardless 
of whether the commodity is scarce or not. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not the truth that that great stock ex 
change is a greater gambling institution than Monte Carlo or 
any other gumbling institution in this or any other day? 

Mr. SISSON. And its evils are just as far-reaching on 
the morals of the country and infinitely worse on the peo 
ple, who themselves are laboring to produce meat, bread, and 
clothes. 

Mr. HARDY. And worse than horse racing and card playing. 

Mr. SISSON. Infinitely worse, as I stated to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Firzeeratp], than any form of gambling 
that I can conceive of. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not that also apply to that whole stock- 
gambling arrangement—the stocks and corn and cotton and 
everything else? 

Mr. SISSON. My understanding is that there is absolutely 
no difference in the methods pursued by these gentlemen in 
dealing with the railroad property of the country, the industrial 
stock of the country, the steel stock, and everything else— it is 
all in the hands of speculators, who themselves endeavor to 
wreck and ruin each other fn the control of some great enter- 
prise, not for the purpose of advancing production, not for the 
purpose of making more cotton or making it easier for the 
world to be clothed, not for the purpose of making more stee! 
and furnishing more labor for the world, but for the purpose 
of gambling in the product, and squeezing false profits out of 
honest property and putting inflated values into honest prop- 
erty, and thereby making it dishonest. In other words, my con- 
ception of the whole matter is that it is the worst form of gam- 
bling, and it has been fostered within the last few years, twenty 
years perhaps, as never before in the history of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARDY. I take it that the gentleman would like to 
kill all of the snakes; and if he can not kill them all, he would 
like to kill one snake at a time. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I would like to kill them one at a time. 

I want to state for the information of the House that every 
Southern State, so far as I know, except Louisiana. has the 
most stringent laws against gambling in cotton futures. No 
man in the South would contend that a man who raises cotton 
would not have the right to sell his cotton to you, to be de- 
livered in the future. That is a legitimate transaction. No 
man would say that a man would not have a right to mortgace 
his property, to be delivered in the future, in order to get su) 
plies upon which to produce the cotton; but these men that buy 
and sell cotton futures on the exchanges are those who make 
the markets, not for the purpose of aiding and assisting either 
in getting a better price for the man who produces it or (1 
getting a lower price for the factory that purchases it. They 
care nothing on earth, as a rule, these men who buy future 
cotton, for that. They care nothing about the price of sp! 
cotton, except as spot cotton affects the future market, because 
a man with a few thousand bales of cotton could bear the 
market and affect millions of bales of futures, or he could duy 
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a few thousand bales of cotton and could bull the future mar- 
ket, and it is in this way that the evil results. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Has it not usually been considered a difficult 
matter to draft a bill that will properly discriminate between 
legitimate and illegitimate operations on the board of trade? 
Does the gentleman think the bill he refers to will accomplish 
that? 

Mr. SISSON. I think it will. I think the bill will go just 
as far as the Constitution perhaps will permit. There is one 
section of the bill that I do not care to discuss now that I 
would like te make a little stronger. I believe they have gone 
about as far as they can go. 

The United States Government helped to abolish the Loui- 
siana lottery. It has helped to abolish all of these and like 
institutions. Where the States have gone to the last limit of their 
power and have failed to destroy the evil, then the United States 
Government has stepped in and put the bann of interstate com- 
merce upon all such institutions of evil as have defied the States, 
by saying that they should not use, just as the Scott bill does, 
the interstate wires, the mails, or any of the interstate facilities 
for conducting this class of business so condemned by the States, 
and if it is done that it shall be a violation of law. All of the 
States of the South are powerless, because if you buy a 
pale of future cotton in the South and send your telegram 
to New York and it is accepted in New York the courts 
hold that it is a New York transaction, and they can not reach 


ou. 

Mr. ADAIR. I agree with the gentleman on the proposition 
about the stock, but I have heard lawyers in discussing the 
matter say that it was a very difficult matter to draft a bill 
without improper discrimination. 

Mr. SISSON. It is not without its difficulties, but we have 
had some experience in the past. I believe the lawyers in this 
case have gotten up a bill that will reach the evil as nearly as 
any constitutional bill will reach it. 

Mr. Chairman, my appeal to this House is not soemuch from 
a material as from a moral point of view. The influence upon 
our boys and young men is most alarming. Can we, in the light 
of all the facts, say that the United States mails should continue 
to be used by these men who debauch the young manhood of the 
country by teaching them that gambling on a large scale is not 
wrong and that it is the part of a good business man to know 
how to manipulate and juggle the stock market and the cotton 
market? Our newspapers are filled with the Napoleonic achieve- 
ment of some giant of finance in the cotton world and his pic- 
ture is seen in the leading newspapers, and he is the hero of 
the hour. 

The gamblers toil not, neither do they spin, yet they control 
the price of the labor of millions of men by the assistance of the 
American Congress. We are responsible for this condition. We 
furnish the gamblers the mails to do this business. We control 
the wires over which they are compelled to send their messages 
all over the States without which their nefarious and corrupting 
business could not be done, and yet the Congress sits by and it 
begins to look as if the Rules Committee will decline to bring 
out a rule to permit the consideration of the bill. * Why should 
the Rules Committee hesitate to bring out the rule to let the 
House consider so meritorious a bill? Decency, justice, fairness, 
and truth all demand that Congress not only be given a chance 
by the Rules Committee, but that Congress at once enact this 
bill into law and thus put the cotton gamblers out of business. 
[Applause. ] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I contend that these members of 
the cotton exchanges have no right to control the price of the 
products produced by the toil of the people and bear the markets 
with fictitious agreements and gambling contracts, and then, in 
turn, when it is to their interest, bull the markets with fictitious 
agreements and gambling contracts. These great stock ex- 
changes, as they are now run, are greater gambling institutions 
than Monte Carlo or any other gambling institutions ever de- 
vised. The evils are more far-reaching on the morals of the 
country, because respectability and wealth patronize them, and 
in its final results are infinitely worse on the people who are 
laboring to produce meat, bread, and clothes for the world— 
yes, worse than horse racing and card playing. The States 
can control these evils, but not the cotton gambler. He is pro- 
tected by the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, 
and the Congress of the United States will have to come to the 
aid of the cotton producer. It destroyed the lottery, and it can 
destroy the cotton gambler. Every consideration of honesty and 
morals demands the passage of the Scott bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if I have any time remaining I yield it back. 
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The Republican Party has Failed to Redeem Its Promises. 


SPEECH 


or 


WILLIAM 


OF NEW YORE, 


HON. SULZER, 


In rue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 19, 1910, 


omens 


On the bill (H. R. 25552) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. Speaker: One of the most important questions now be- 
fore the American people is honest tariff reform along the lines 
of a material reduction of the taxes on the necessaries of life, 
in order to substantially cheapen the cost of living. I am in 
favor of a fair, a just, and an equitable tariff-for-revenue sys 
tem of taxation that will support the Government, wisely and 
economically administered, with equal justice to all and favor- 
itism to none, having a jealous care for our farmers and our 
toilers. I believe in taxing the luxuries of life and exempting 
the necessaries of life in so far as possible; and to this end 
I favor a graduated income tax, so that wealth as well as 
toil shall contribute its just share to the support of public 
affairs. 

THE TARIFF ISSUE A LIVE QUESTION. 

The tariff issue is a live question. It will not down. The 
more the Republicans in Congress explain and apologize for 
their protection legislation the more apparent the hypocrisy 
of the proposition becomes. The Democrats must keep the 
It will never be 
settled until it is settled right—and it never will be settled 
right until it is settled by the friends of the consumers, If 
the Republican party, for political exigencies, must stand for 
the protected industries of the country, then the Democratic 
party, for patriotic purposes, should stand for the rights of the 
plain people of the land. The tariff issue is well defined; the 
people know; and the political result of the coming contest 
must be Democratic victory. 

THE PAYNE-ALDRICH ACT INCREASES TAXES. 

The Republicans promised that they would revise the tariff 
downward; they told us that they would reduce oppressive 
taxes; but the Payne-Aldrich law does not do it. On the con- 
trary, it increases taxation and is a revision upward. That act 


| convicts the Republican party of its plutocratic copartnership 


with the criminal trusts and the tyrannical monopolies and dem- 
onstrates the hollowness of Republican promises when it comes 
to tariff-tax reductions on the necessaries of life in the inter- 
est of the plain people of the country. The Republicans gave 
the people a solemn pledge that if they were kept in control of 
the Government they would reduce these taxes in order to 
lighten the burdens of the consumers and cheapen the cost of 
living; but the Republicans have not done so. On the con- 
trary, the Payne-Aldrich Act increases the taxes on the neces- 
saries of life, and is worse in many respects than the old Ding- 
ley law. The Payne-Aldrich tariff is so bad, in fact, that it is 
repudiated here and everywhere by conscientious Republicans 
who have a decent regard for truth and justice and the opinions 
of mankind. 
PROTECTION FOR PROTECTION INDEFENSIBLBE., 


We know to-day, beyond all contention, that the tariff is a 
tax; and, beyond all dispute, that the consumers pay the taxes. 
The most hide-bound standpatter can not successfully dispute 
this proposition. Ultimately all the burdens of protective 
taxation fall upon the consumers of the country. Pro- 
tection for protection’s sake system of indirect tax- 
ation which robs the many for the benefit of the few—a policy 
which levies tribute on the masses for the classes, and does 
it all under the cloak of a discriminating and indefensible 
law. 

Let the wage-earners think; let those living on fixed incomes 
consider ; and the toilers of the land who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their face ponder on these facts. They can not be suc- 
cessfully controverted. They are as true as the polar star and 
as fixed as the granite hills. The Republican doctrine that pro- 
tection to American industries benefits the toilers is all moon- 
shine. If that were its object, the selfish beneficiaries of pro 
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tection would whistle it down the wind, and as a political policy 


it would soon be abandoned and disappear forever. Protection 
for the sake of protection is robbery—undemocratic, un-Ameri- 
can, and absolutely indefensible. No party that stands for the 
best interests of all the people can support it, especially where 
it fosters trusts, shelters monopolies, and saddles the great bur- 


dens of government on the farmer and the toiler and the wage- 
earner of the country. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE MUST PAY. 


The tax duties levied on the consumers of the country by the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law are in the nature of a surrender of 
the taxing power of the people to favored special interests 
which the Government clothes with power to levy tribute on 
the great body of our consumers. To illustrate: We import 
annually under the Payne-Aldrich tax law probably about 
$500,000,000 worth of highly protected products which will pay 
an average rate of duty of at least 60 per cent, while the do- 
mestic producer, by reason of the restrictive duties of the law, 
raises to the duty line the selling price of more than $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of like domestic products yearly to the consumers 
of this country. In other words, the Payne-Aldrich tax law not 
only imposes high duties upon $500,000,000 of imports, but in 
practical effect permits a few thousand protected manufactur- 
ers in the United States to make 90,000,000 consumers pay 
them a tribute every year of $6,000,000,000 in the enhanced 
price of their goods. France exempted her nobles in the 
eighteenth century from taxation, while the peasants and the 
middle classes defrayed the expenses of government. The 
Republicans go further, and delegate to a few thousand 
favored manufacturers the exclusive privilege of practically 
taxing for their own benefit every consumer in our land. 


What an injustice! How long will the people submit to the 
iniquity? 


THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW UNJUST. 


The Payne-Aldrich law is unjust in its discriminations against 
the toilers; it is unfair in its impositions on the producers; and 
it is unconscionable in its tyrannical exactions on the consumers 
of the country. The Democratic party is opposed to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. It is an imposition on the people. It is a 
mockery and a sham. It is legalized robbery. It is the highest 
protection measure ever placed on our statute books. It in- 
creases the taxes on almost every necessary of life. It saddles 
additional burdens on the oppressed taxpayers of the land be- 
yond the calculation of the human intellect. It is against the 
people and for the monopolies. It protects idle wealth and 
heaps high the burdens of government on the poor man’s break- 
fast table. 


PROTECTION NO BENEFIT TO LABOR. 


When we demand an equitable revision of unjust tariff 
discriminations the Republican standpatters contend that they 
are all in the interest of labor; that this exorbitant protection 
is for the benefit of the wage-earner; but every intelligent man 
in the country knows the absurdity of the proposition. Protec- 
tion for the sake of protection does not materially benefit labor. 
Labor comes in free from every country on earth except China 
and Japan; and successfully competes here with the skilled labor 
of the world. Labor receives no protection. Tariff taxation 
has nothing to do with the price of labor. Capital is not chari- 
table. Capital buys labor, like everything else,as cheaply as it 
can. Wages are regulated by the inexorable law of supply and 
demand. Whenever you find two employers looking for one 
workman, wages will be high, and whenever you find two work- 
men looking for one employer wages will be low. When the de- 
mand is greater than the supply wages go up, and when the sup- 
ply is greater than the demand wages go down. ‘Tariff taxes 
have little or nothing to do with the price of labor. In 
all prosperous communities labor is sought and not turned 
aside. 


FRIEND OF THE WORKINGMAN. 


I am now, always have been, and always will be, the friend of 
the workingman; my record for sixteen years in this House 
testifies to the fact. The American wage-earner is the greatest 
producer of real wealth in all our country. He is the best 
artisan and the best mechanic on earth. Of course, he gets 
more wages than the foreign workman. And he should, be 
cause he can do more work and better work and in less time 
than the foreigner, and it costs the American workman at least 
twice as much to live here as it does the foreign workman to 
live in other countries. On an average during the past ten 
years the cost of living in the United States has increased 49 


per cent, and wages have remained, with few exceptions, abo: 
the same. The American wage-earner pays twice as much for 
the necessaries of life as the foreign wage-earner. In the enj 
he can not save much. If the American workman is a little her. 
ter off than the foreign workman he has no one to thank by: 
himself, no agency to praise for his improved condition py: 
his loyal brothers in the trades unions of the country, which 
have done more than all other things combined to promote hj< 
progress, protect his interests, and benefit his welfare. 
TAX WEALTH, NOT POVERTY. 


The Payne-Aldrich tax law discrimina‘es against the many 
for the benefit of the few, and violates every principle of 
equality and of justice and of democracy. It is a revision of 
the tariff upward and not downward. It repudiates the plat. 
form of the Republican party; refutes the promises of the 
Republican leaders; and laughs at the professions of President 
Taft in the last campaign. It is a protection measure from enj 
to end. No monopoly in the country opposed it. No stana- 
patter repudiated it. The measure was quite satisfactory to 
every “interest” but the interest of the plain people, who 
must pay all the taxes in the long run. It is a law to tax 
poverty and not wealth, and as an equitable tariff measure it is 
the saddest disappointment of the century. 


THD DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO PAYNE-ALDRICH Law. 


The Democratic party is opposed to the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
act. It is opposed to Republican discriminations in favor of the 
few and against the rights of the many. These discriminations 
must cease. Wealth as. well as brawn must be taxed and pay 
its just share of the burdens of the Government. Our party 
favors true reform in tariff taxation—a revision that will do 
substantial justice to all interests concerned, and not rob the 
many for the benefit of the few by saddling all the burdens of 
government on the poor man’s back. The selfishness of the 
beneficiaries of protection, and the arrogance of the men who 
have waxed fat during the past quarter of a century through 
these unjust discriminations of Republican tariff policies, were 
never better illustrated than in the Payne-Aldrich law. Read- 
ing it in the light of these unjust exactions, one is forcibly re- 
minded of Goldsmith’s line, “ Laws grind the poor, and rich men 
rule the law.” 


THE INCREASING COST OF LIVING. 


For more than ten years the increasing cost of living, mount- 
ing higher and higher each succeeding year, has been the most 
immediate, the most pressing, and the most universally observed 
fact about economic conditions in this country. During all this 
period, while wages have remained practically the same and 
the cost of the necessaries of life have grown more and more 
oppressive, the promise has been held out by the Republicans 
that when they got around to tariff revision something would 
be done to remedy these inequitable conditions. But what was 
the result? The mockery of the Payne-Aldrich law—making 
matters worse instead of better. 


THD PEOPLE TIRED OF REPUBLICAN PROMISES. 


Every sinee 1896 the average man has been gradually losing 
his hole on the means of physical existence. The political party 
in power all this time can not escape responsibility for these 
conditions. The people no longer trust Republican promises. 
They no longer blindly believe in the efficacy of Republican 
policies. They have lost confidence in the willingness of in- 
vested capital to divide up on an equitable basis with produc- 
tive labor. Sad experience has taught them better. The tre- 
mendous development of the criminal trusts; the annual multi- 
plication of multimillionaires; the heaping up of what has been 
so aptly called “ swollen fortunes; ” the systematic overcapita! 
ization of all kinds of enterprises; the consolidation of manage- 
ment and the centralization of ownership; the stationary fixity 
of the wage of toil; the advancing of prices, in too many cases 
out of all reason, of the necessaries of life—all these things 
have caused a widespread distrust of Republican doctrines and 
the philanthropic assertations of the greedy beneficiaries of 
Republican protection. A continuance of these evils is a men 
ace to our civilization. It is the duty of Democracy to remedy 
them, and the Democratic party welcomes the opportunity. 


WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 1S DOOMED TO DEFEAT. 


The Republican party has failed to meet the just expectations 
of the people, and in the coming campaign is doomed to defeat: 
it has refused to respond to the earnest demands of the over- 
burdened consumers of the country; it has sneered at the siv- 
cere appeals of the taxpayers; it has scorned the patriotic 
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petitions of the ‘oilers; it has legislated for the few and | the people want to annihilate these “friends.” They said the ultl- 
against the many; it has “stood pat ” for high protection and | mate consumer was a myth; but every election held since the 
failed to reduce the exorbitant tariff taxes; it has signally | Payne-Aldrich tariff act went into effect demonstrates that 
neglected to carry out the pledge of true reciprocity; it has | the ultimate consumer is a reality and tired of being hum- 
refused to investigate and prosecute the criminal trusts, save | bugged. 
where they declined to contribute; it has studiously avoided | 
wherever possible the ratification of the income-tax amendment 
to the Constitution, so that idle wealth as well as honest toil The trouble with the Republican party is that it stands for 
shall bear its just share of the burdens of government; it has | the few and against the many. It is wedded to the selfish in- 
allowed the bill for a department of transportation to slumber | terests. This is all wrong; it must be stopped; and it can only 
in committee; it has declined to pass the law to elect Senators | be stopped through the agency of a reunited and militant 
in Congress by direct vote of the people; it has neglected to | Democracy. The Democratic party is, and always will be, the 
pass the bill for a department of labor with a secretary having | hope of the people, the bulwark of the wage-earners, and the 
a seat in the Cabinet; and all other legislation, for that matter, | protector of the producers of the land. When the Democratic 
in the interests of the toilers; it has defeated every Demo-| party comes into power again it will remedy these unjust dis- 
cratic effort to enact measures for home rule and better local | criminations in a spirit of fairness and equality, so that those 
self-government for the Philippines, for Porto Rico, and for | best able to bear the burden of government shall at least sustain 
Alaska, and continues to govern these possessions like con- their just share, and luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life, 
quered provinces, through the strong arm of the War Depart- | shall contribute to its support. 
ment; it has ignored every effort to pass an honest law to aid 
the American merchant marine; it has failed to carry out Re- 
publican promises regarding statehood for the Territories; and, The Democratic party stands to-day where it always has 
take it all in all, it has spent more of the taxpayers’ money | stood and where it always will stand—for equal rights to all 
and given the people less to show for it than any other political | and special privileges to none; for law and order and good goy- 
party in all the history of our existence. ernment; for economy and retrenchment and reform; for home 
WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS For. rule and the right of local self-government; for equal and exact 
justice to all men—no class legislation, no caste, no cant, no 
The Republican party to-day stands for tariff taxation that | pretense, no hypocrisy, no sumptuary and oppressive laws; for 
makes living a struggle for existence; for ship subsidies that | the home and the schoolhouse; for free men; for a free and 
rob the many for the benefit of the few; for economic heresies | untrammeled press; for freedom of speech; for civil and re- 
that paralyze industrial freedom; for centralization in Gey- | ligious liberty; for the rights of man; for the sanctity of the 
ernment at Washington that destroys the sovereignty of the | ballot box; for peace and harmony—the strength and support 
States; for political usurpations that subvert the Constitution; | of all great institutions—between labor and capital; for a fair 
for reckless extravagance little less than criminal; for political | day’s pay for an honest day’s work; for a loyal acquiescence in 
policies that create monopoly and enslave the masses; for | the will of the majority; for a graduated income tax and an 
special legislation that tramples under foot the rights of man; | equitable system of tariff taxation, adequate to defray the 
and for a restrictive military government in our insular pos- | necessary expenses of the Government honestly and econom- 
sessions that violates the basic principle of the Declaration of | ically administered, and so distributed that the rich as well 
Independence. ° as the poor shall pay their just share of the burden; for the 
election of Senators in Congress by the people; for direct pri- 
maries; for a parcels post and postal savings bank; for a de- 
The Republican party is not what it used to be; it is no | partment of labor with a secretary having a seat in the Cabi- 
longer the party of Lincoln; it no longer has a message for | net; for a strict construction of the Constitution and the re- 
humanity; it no longer stands for great principles; it no longer | served rights of the States in opposition to greater centraliza- 
has a conscience; it no longer has freedom for an asset; it no | tion of government at Washington; for necessary internal im- 
longer advocates the policies of its founders; it no longer has | provements—good roads and better waterways; for the conser- 
a single honest issue it dares present to the country in the | vation of our natural resources; for an adequate navy; for the 
interest of the people. The fingers of greed and graft have | upbuilding, along honest lines, of our merchant marine; for the 
erased every motto from its banners; its army of supporters is | destruction of the criminal trusts and the abolition of monopoly ; 
disheartened and split in factions; it is going to pieces from | for friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none; 
the bitterness engendered by the jealousies of its leaders; it | for the Monroe doctrine; for sympathy with the oppressed: of 
is rotting away with the cancer of corruption; it has seen its | every land and in every clime; for the perpetuity of our free 
best day; and it all means, in the near future, overwhelming | institutions, and the fundamental principles of Democracy 
Republican defeat and triumphant Democratic victory. His- | here and wherever our flag greets the morning sun. These 
tory is merely repeating itself. principles are now and always should be a part of the affirma- 
tive platform of the Democratic party. Men may come and 
men may go, but these principles are eternal and will go on 
The success of Democracy is assured. The Republican party | forever. 





DEMOCRACY THE HOPE OF THE PEOPLE. 


WHAT TRUB DEMOCRACY STANDS FOR. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS DISINTEGRATING. 





DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS ASSURED. 


has failed to redeem its promises; it has disappointed the peo- DEMOCRACY WILL NEVER DIE. 
ple; it has been weighed in the balance and found wanting; its : Senea 2 enim: i sai 
tenure of official life is short; on every issue of political im- I have no fears for Democracy. The Democratic party will 


portance before the people to-day it is in the minority. The | never die until the pillars of the Republic totter and crumble 
stars in their courses are fighting for Democracy. The record | *™4 liberty is no more. Its future is as secure as its past is 
is against the Republican party—the people are with De- | glorious, and its ultimate success in the struggle for equal rights 
mocracy—and all we have to do from now on is to act wisely to all will be the crowning triumph of the progress of the 
exercise a little conservatism, use ordinary political sagacity, race and the brightest page in the annals of human destiny. 
adopt short, sensible, up-to-date platforms, nominate loyal, It will live to voice the aspirations of liberty and to perpetuate 
able, honest, and efficient candidates, and the Democratic the freedom of the fathers; it will live to remedy every political 


party will sweep the country in the coming congressional evil; to expose every economic heresy; and to destroy every 
elections. oe governmental abuse; it witf live to push onward the forces of 


reform and to lift humanity to a higher plane in the march 
of civilization; it will live to champion the cause that lacks 
The issues are now with Democracy. The political pendu- | assistance and to stem the tide that needs resistance; it will 
lum is swinging toward the party of Jefferson. The finger on | live to battle for the weak against the strong and for the right 
the dial plate of political destiny points to the Sage of Monti- | against the wrong; it will live to stop the predatory few from 
cello. As Hamiltonism wanes and passes in the shadow the heroic | exploiting the protesting many, and doing it all under the cloak 
figure of the founder of our party looms larger and larger on of law; it will live to defend the Constitution and to commend 
horizon of the hour. The Republicans have failed to make | the Declaration of Independence; it will live to fight for the 
They promised much, but did little. They said they | slory of the flag and to vindicate the rights of man; it will live to 

would revise the tariff taxes downward to lessen the burdens | keep alive the memory of Jefferson and of Lincoln, the greatest 
and reduce the cost of the necessaries of life. They re | apostles of freedom in all our marvelous history; it will live 

vised the tariff upward and increased the cost of living to a | because it has a mission—a mission that can never die—the 
lamentable degree. They said the tariff must be reformed by | true mission of Democracy—to make mankind brothers ané all 
its * friends,” and it was reformed with such a yengeance that | the world free. 





THE ISSUES WITH DEMOCRACY. 
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The Republican Party. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM §. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 6, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create an interstate-commerce court and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 
February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Republican party for fifty years has dared 
to adhere to the right on great moral questions. It has firmly 
insisted on caution and care on those of policy. It has not been 
led astray by every idle wind of doctrine. It has not yielded to 
every specious policy which promises immediate though dishonest 
success. Therefore its foundations are firmly laid in the trust 
of the people, and its success is almost unbroken. It has not 
risen with the fierce aggression of a single temporary issue; it 
has dealt with many. Its policies have covered a wide scope. 
State and Nation alike are debtors to its constructive capacity. 
Its statesmanship has been able to cope alike with the ques- 
tion of to-day and the policy of to-morrow. It has continued 
because it deserved to. With continuance has come success, 
and with success growth. 

Patriotic Democrats, inkeriting ther Democracy from a time 
when their party stood for policies, which, though largely falla- 
cious, were at least coherent, have, with the repeated vagaries 


HON. 


where it can be Gone the cheapest. If he is logical, he must »--. 


unrestrained and unregulated competition, the survival! of ; 


fittest, a world where the struggle is for the lowest wave rp; 


If he has his way, our labor will sink to the level of the pe 
who eat and wear the least, work the longest hours, have pn; 
uries, and whose necessities are of the fewest. This is ju 
law, the law of the tooth and the claw. 

Happily, the trend of the world is all the other way 
every effort is for laws to protect the weak from that for 
competition from the strong which makes the weak sti/! w. 
Thus we protect the labor of women and children and ¢) 
safeguards around the machinery used by the careless. 
are not for absolutely unregulated competition with the . 
labor of Asia, and every European nation except Great Pp) 
is protecting itself against the competition of the greater ; 
and efficiency of our more highly paid labor. 


that millennial day when the lion and the lamb shall lie q 
together and the sword shall be beaten into plowshares ;; 


the duty of those having in charge governmental policies to «, 
to it that the policies best adapted to a particular country ; 
adopted in that country. Experience has demonstrated that ; 


t 


protective system is the best for ours, and the reason 


trade, the only example of free and unhindered trade boty 
46 separate States in the world. The aspiration of the 
trinaire for the whole world exists as a fact amongst ; 
Commonwealtks, and annually our $26,000,000,000 dome. 
commerce goes freely from the place of production to the | 
of consumption without artificial let or hindrance. 


As between n: 
tions, commerce and industry are on a war footing, and , 


s 


far to seek. Among our 46 States we have every benefit of f; 


The very fact of this facility enables us to demand for 4)! 


our people a higher standard of living than is enjoyed by 


per- 


sons in similar occupations abroad. With our newer country, 
with our immense natural resources, we have demanded and 
can demand that the standards of cheap living of the labor 
abroad shall not be admitted, through the products of that 
labor, to lower the standards of living of labor here. 

Through the fifty years of our party existence, side by side 
with every other question, has gone the stanch advocacy by 
the Republican party of this principle. It has become an a 
cepted fact. A protective tariff is as much a part of our na- 
tional policy, through the wish and desire of the majority of 
our people, as is the gold standard. Through it we have main- 
tained a standard of living for our people so high, as compared 
with that of European countries, that it is difficult to compre- 
hend the difference. There has recently returned from an 
extended trip in Europe a witness whose bias is against the 
Republican party. I refer to Mr. Samuel Gompers, the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. We all recall! th 
bitter intensity with which Mr. Gompers fought the election of 
President Taft. For the lack of success of his efforts we, on 
this side of the Chamber, are all grateful, and leave to those 
on the minority side the gracious task of conveying to Mr. 
Gompers their appreciative thanks for his repeated assertions 
that but for his assistance in the campaign in 1908 the Demo- 
cratic party would practically have ceased to exist. Mr. Go 
pers’s story of his European trip, as found in the Americun 


and isms of that party, deserted it at each successive national 
election, and as the demonstrations of its incapacity to govern 
have become more and more frequent, sons, less bound by party 
ties, have left the political faith of their fathers in even 
greater numbers. Republican Presidents, Senates, and Houses 
of Representatives have now been elected successively for six- 
teen years. They have carried into effect in legislation the 
promises of Republican platforms. So long a lease of power 
has, I believe, been conferred but once before on any party 
since the foundation of our Government, With the election of 
a Republican House in the Sixty-second Congress all previous 
governmental records for continued service will be broken. 

It is well for parties, as for individuals, to indulge at times in 
reflection as to paths over which they have come and, upon the 
experiences of the past, to form the definite plans and expecta- 
tions of the future. We have done many great things as a 
party. In power from 1860 to 1865, with the help of thousands 
of patriotic Democrats, we directed the successful contest for 
the maintenance and supremacy of the Union, the outcome of 
which was of lasting benefit to no States of the Union more 
than to the States of the confederacy. During the stress of that 
great struggle we evolved the national banking system, which 
for more than forty years has served a useful purpose to the 
Nation. If the Republican party had ceased with the close of 
the civil war, it would from its service there alone have a great 


place in history. But great as is the record of those days, the 
real work of the party was but begun. It guided the Nation 
safely through the throes of reconstruction, while at the same 
time enacting the legislation which spanned the country with 
transcontinental railways, and opened up under the homestead 
acts the prairies of the West to settlement; it resisted the 
efforts to pay our obligations in any but the best money; while 
continuing the Whig policy of internal improvements it resumed 
specie payments; it has fought and won the fight for the gold 
standard; it has redeemed the waste places, through the states- 
manship of the irrigation law; it is building the Panama Canal; 
has placed the river and harbor appropriations act upon a sound 
basis of engineering feasibility and commercial practicability ; 
has improved the diplomatic and consular service; has fought 
a war for the sole purpose of securing the liberty of a misgov- 
erned people, and, with unexampled magnanimity, has turned 
ever to that people the entire results of the conflict. Now it 
is laying the foundations of a broad policy of conservation and 
handling with conservative statesmanship the problem of immi- 
gration. In the list of the great parties of world history it 
stands high. 

In the judgment of the people, however, and rightly so, the 
name and fame of the Republican party are most intimately 
associated with the protective tariff. The theory of a pro- 
tective tariff, as applied to our country, is both simple and 
sound. The advocate of free trade paints a picture of a world 
without artificial restraint of trade of any character. He as- 
serts that each article should be produced or manufactured 
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can citizen are regarded by rank and wealth in the Old World as social 
heresies. To be “ loyal to the King,” or Kaiser, or Emperor, is the test | 
ef a “faithful subject.” Hence, the closely-knit rings of the titled 
nobility, with their hordes of dependents, parasites, and imitators, are | 
ranged against the rising mass of the people. 

In the German army, for example, are nearly thirty thousand officers. 
Few of them can afford to champion the cause of the “ lower orders of 
society.” From their supercilious bearing In public and from common | 
reports as to their class ——_ and manner of life, precious few 
ever think of doing so. The working classes regard them as fomenters 
of war, allies of the titled aristocracy, willing servants of the capitalist 
in time of labor disputes, and enemies of the social progress that comes 
through peace. The very fact that marriage is forbidden to a German | 
army officer unless he or his intended wife has a stated income aside 
from his pay. “sufficient to maintain one of his rank,” points to snob- 
bery, parasitism, and fortune hunting. Thus, from every point of view 
the German army officers form one of the main buttresses to the feudal 
conception of society as against the democratic—or American—sysiem. 
Between the commissioned officer and the common soldier is an im- 
measurable chasm. On contemplating it the observer learns what is 
signified in Europe by the word “ caste.” 


TITLES TO THE FRONT. 


The hatred toward the socially-privileged classes entertained by the 
masses In monarchical countries is voiced just as frequently in con- 
demning their hereditary class powers as their hereditary wealth. Their 
very titles, forever paraded fore the —, nauseates democracy. 
The democratic newspapers boycott not only these titles, but also men- 
tion of the comings and goings of their vainglorious bearers. It is to 
be remembered that the German soldier is such by compulsion; he has 
not, like the American soldier, voluntarily taken on his uniform, nor 
are the officers, as are more than half in our army, promoted from the 
ranks or transferred from civil life. Similarly, the high posts in the 
public service, instead of being the gifts of the ple, are still fre- 
quently rewards to favorites of the powerful families. fith this fact 
comes the insistence upon social distinctions by the well placed, dis- 
tinctions carried by a pettiness of spirit into the commonest relations 
of life. Im Germany “Herr Professoren” and “ Frau Doctorinnen,” 
and in ys “Commendatore” and “Cavalieri,” are thicker than 
“colonels” in Kentucky, with the difference that they expect to be 
taken seriously as “upper class” social luminaries. n England the 
habit of calling a salaried man in a commercial house by his surname, 
“Johnson,” or “ Bobbs,” or “Smith,” while the youngest scion of a 
stockholder is “ Mr.,” indicates the subtleties of caste that for a life- 
time may irritate a man with a man’s rights and feelings. 

In France it is not only servants who are expected to address the 
upper-caste individual in the third person—‘“ Monsieur,” instead of 
“you;” the janitors of Paris have struck against this custom of the 
late empire. In Great Britain nonpayment of members of Parliament 
by the state is a negation of the rights of the masses of wage-earners 
to be represented by men from their own ranks. To a prevailing meas- 
ure the House of Commons is, as commonly observed,.a gentlemen’s 
club—the word “ gentleman” to be taken in the English sense of a high- 
caste man, and not in the American sense of a manly man. The first, 
second, third, and fourth class cars on European railways do not 
merely indicate varying costs in a journey; they mark off strata in 
society. The fact that army officers and certain high-grade government 
functionaries have the right to travel in first-class cars at third-class 
rates is used by the Democrats to illustrate the parasitic privileges of 
aristocracy in general. I witnessed an instance in which two respect- 
able-looking women with a child were objected to on entering a second- 
class car by a haughty and overbearing man, though they apologized 
for takin, last seats in the compartment. “ They are servants,” he 
said, as if they were animals. “They have no right to be seated with 
us.”. The habitual tone of the conservative European press when deal- 
ing with social questions suggests the idea that the wage-workers are 
the ent wards of the employing class; therefore the assertion of 
the la of their supposed rights is a form of treason. The street 
cars of Amsterdam and other European cities have first and second class 
compartments. The one is empty or nearly so, the*other jammed. 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE MASSES “ DANGEROUS TO SOCIETY.” 


In America we are taught that all citizens should have equal rights 
and that the man who will not stand up for his rights is unworthy of 
citizenship; in Burope, powerful, if not in all countries the dominant, 
elements of society defend the rights of kings as divine, advise the poor 
to be satisfied in “the station in which God has placed them;” they 
also teach that the separation of church and state is a sacrilege, and 


joa that the aggressive upward movement of the masses is a peril 
‘0 





This Gitwrence in the prevailing sentiment toward democracy I regard 
as the first — to be made in comparing the conditions of the wace- 
workers tn Burope and America. complete change in this respect 
must be the forerunner in Europe to a general social progress. More 
than any other factor the labor organizations are working this change. 
=~ aresvieg © “triumphant democracy.” 
political disabilities of the European working classes also mark 
the leteness of the abolition of serfdom. As in the feudal times, 
power in most countries is In a large measure still in the hands of a set 
of hereditary or propertied bosses, whatever their titles. In Hungary, 
on account of @ property qualiiications, not one wage-worker in 
toe has a vote. Hungarian workingmen who have been in the 
Ui States and have returned to their native country can, from their 
own experience, making comparisons between the two Governments on the 
on ao the workers as citizens. Those I met invariably 
n showing the differences in the suffrage. The sentiments of the 
masses have but a small influence on the Hungarian Government. Their 
efforts thr.ugh labor organizations to promote their welfare are con- 
——- hindered by interferences from the authorities. The common- 
seh question, long ago settled in the United States pprecenty to the 
throm classes who were capable of protecting their own interests 
th the ballot, can not be grappled with b e Hungarian workin 
because they are without the ballot. Four-fifths of the so-calle 
schools of that country are still denominational. 


SUFFRAGE NOT UNIVERSAL. 
The average Englishman would probably maintain that while Hun- 
er PP ager on, lowes’ ee of ae society a Pepess = 
's rights in vo o a free schooling, Eng at the 
highest level or very nearly the highest. But im the larger English 
from 25 to 40 per cent of the wage-workers have no vote on any 


question whatever. They fail in residential, taxpaying, or other 
See A workiagman, in all other ways qualified, may lose his 
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vote for two years by removing from one : 

a few miles away. Plural voting gives | 

mere man. The distribution of seats in Parliament is 

exempt from rotten borough features. Apart om ¥ me 

of Parliament and city and county coun en, t sof Ex 

voters have no direct influence over public offi The | 

among them have to put up with the standing offense of 1 lity and 

the lords. And in England to speak up for free and ilar 

in state-maintained schools is to classify oneself as a radical! 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS ABROAD. 

In Germany, however advanced the common schools, their 1 n 
to “higher” education is not what it is in America. It fs not 
as here, that wage-workers procure for themselves a college ed i t 
with direct connection with the common-school course As 1 : 
effectiveness of the ballot, if a fair apportionment of seats were made 
the Socialists and other radicals of Germany would at the next electio: 
increase their membershif in the Reichstag by perhaps 50 per cent. 
Aside from voting for members of the Reichstag, the German worki 
man has little or no Influence on those who govern him. 

In Austria the trade-unionist has by the letter of the law no legal 


“eS 


status. The act of 1870 on combinations forbids workingmen’s unions 
to accumulate funds to be used in labor disputes. Consequently, the 
trade unions, as labor organizations, do not pay strike or lockout bene 
fits. The members take care of this branch of their work through “ fre« 
organizations,” associated with their unions and administered by the 






union Officials. Any citizen may join these organizati: f « se, but 
the union members are the only ones who common! » Members of 
the union are obliged to pay dues to the “free or ization Here 
is a legal farce impossible to the working classes of the United Stat: 

It marks one of the widest differences between the conditions of the 


workers in our own country and the conditions to be found in Europe. 
THE WORKINGMAN’S SERP BOOK. 


The European workingman’s identification book is a badge of his 
still existing serfhood. While in America anyone may freely roam 
the country over, in most countries in Europe the laborer must be pre- 
pared to produce his “ legitimation” book on demand of the police or 
on applying for employment. At the Paris Congress of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat one of the protests drawn up related to the arbitrary 
action of the Prussian police in turning back at the frontier Austrian 


laborers going to seek work in Prussian-Germany or in imposing upon 
them both entrance and police taxes. In Italy the laborer’s book, be- 
sides giving his character as a workman, as seen by his successive 
employers, states whether he has ever been in prison for any cause 


whatever for more than ten days. The “labor agitator,” subject to 
police hounding, is thus liable to be effectually squeliched. 

It is through the exercise of a man’s rights—his personal rights and 
his rights as a citizen—ihat in time he may attain to their full extent 
his economic rights. Hence, in comparing laboring-class conditions in 
Europe with those in America I have placed first some consideration of 
the extent to which what we regard as the fundamental rights of men 
are exercised in the Old World and in the new. 


RIGHTS THES BUROPEBAN MASS®ES LACK. 


Americans have manhood suffrage. By it they may, if they will, 
amend federal or state constitutions, change all their lawmakers and 
officeholders, and speedily bring the laws up to the mental and moral 


level of the majority. Not even in England can the masses do as much 
The House of Lords, among other obstacles, stands in the way If 
royalty is not regarded as one of the obstacles, it is because royalty 


effaces itself. The British nation as a whole seems disposed to tolerate 
the conventional] figurehead of kingship so long as it remains nothing 
more. 

Americans exercise the right of devoting their lifetime to their own 





pursuits and purposes. On the continent of Europe every man in the 
masses must give up years of his life to compulsory service in the army. 
Under some governments the poorer and more ignorant and helpless 
the man the longer is his term of service. Exemptions go to the 


favored classes. An endless stream of wrongs and infamies flows 
from militarism as carried out by the ruling classes in the great 
powers. 


Americans are not taxed to support religious denominations to which 
they are opposed. This can not be said of the “ subjects’ of the Brit- 
ish Government. State religions, or the usual alliances between church 
and state, have been one of the prime causes of the revolutionary senti- 


ment throughout Europe. 
Americans enjoy the right to at least an elementary education The 


praises of the American school system are heard among the wage- 
workers in all countries of Europe. The national schools of England 
as compared with the common schools of America are not equally in 
the service of all the people. Differences arise from sectarianism, caste, 
organization, and conception of the purp ses of the schools lo | 
an Italian speaking in broken English acquired in America of the A 
iean school system and contrasting Italy’s methods with the American is 
to hear a lesson upon the rights of children, as much to be rel i 
by Americans as it should be profitable to Italian 
“ American workingmen assume the right of the organization of labor 
as a matter of course. In nearly all continental countries the r t is 
hampered with police or other regulations, against which trad nion- 
ists rebel. Im some countries, as in Hungary and Austria, the t is 
only encompassed by trick and subterfuge In Italy. as In Get ny, 
it has been fined and is maintained only through constant struggles. 
Labor organizations in France, legitimate only since 1884, fight con- 
stantly against compulsory incorporation and s ilar attacks upon @ 
just liberty. 
Americans exercise the right of free assembly. What this means 
seems difficult sometimes for foreign-bred naturalized American citizens 
to understand. But in actual practice immigrants to this country from 
Russia, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Ireland can bear wit 


ness to America’s larger liberty in this respect. Nowhere in the world 
may men assemble freely to mob a man’s house or person or to preach 
violent revolution; but in America men may meet and devise over- 
turning the Government and expelling from office its heads by ballot 
and not lose their standing as conservative citizens. In the countries 
named they would be classed as dangerous extremists. 

Americans practice right of movement from place to place without 
let or hindrance. This is not known to the laboring classes in Europe. 
A laboring man in America when traveling may feel that he is a man; 
in Europe he is presumably a possible vagrant, pauper, or subject for 
police surveillance. 

Americans have a right to trial by a jury of their peers that is rarely 
known to workingmen in European countries. Judges not elected by the 
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people are harsh interpreters of the law when trying the poor and de- 
fenseless if epgenents of the privileged classes. The savage attitude of 
German magistrates toward the Socialists is proverbial; the severity 
of English judges in cases of poaching or similar petty offenses against 
property exhibits a settled principle of putting defense of possessions 
above consideration for human ings; the travesty of a trial for 
Ferrer proved to what lengths monarchy is capable of going in judicial 
or military murder of its opponents. 

Americans exercise a great, though frequently overlooked, right in 
supervising their public servants and making them aware of the possi- 
bility of dismissal on wrongdoing. In Europe members of the titled 
aristocracy may be worthless to the community, flagrantly immoral 
opponents to general progress, self-interested promoters of war, social 
pests from many points of view, and still retain power as lawmakers 
and stand well otherwise. 

And, finally, Americans have constitutionally guaranteed a free press 
and the right of free speech. 

The European social reformer is often confused regarding the Amer- 
ican political and economic situation because be can not understand 
that much that he has yet to struggle for has in this country been 
accomplished. The basic principles of liberty are here recognized in 
the law. The principle of equality before the law is established. If 
all the logical results from these principles do not invariably follow, 
the fault lies with those American citizens who do not or can not de- 
fend their rights as freemen should. 


WAGES AND Cost or LIVING. 


“Where are wages best?” workingmen ask me. “ Other points in 
favor of America doa’t count for much if a man’s earnings here can't 
bring him a better living than in European countries. Is it true that 
a mark in Germany or a franc in France will go as far as a dollar in 
the United States?” 

In reply, some examples of wages in Europe may be given and then 
some description of the circumstances in the HBuropean workmen's 
situation as I took note of them. Precisely what the differences are 
in the cost of living in the different countries is a question involving 
many factors over which sociological investigators and tariff wranglers 
have long disputed. What I can give is the result of visiting work- 
men in their homes in various cities, hearing the statements of labor 
representatives and others as to prices and wages, and completing this 
sort of information with comparisons of wage scales and trade-union 
reports given me in the countries I visited. 


iN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the debates and conferences at the British Trade Union Congress 
at Ipswich, in September, the national trade-union secretaries and other 
prominent delegates could hardly be expected to err greatly when re- 
ferring to earnings in their own occupations. Some of their statements 
are herewith given. Richard Bell, M. P., of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, speaking of the necessity for railway men in the 
Ipswich district to come into the unions, said that while working at 
17 shillings ($4.25) a week, they had refused to assist the union in get- 
ting them an advance of 2 shillings. It is to be kept in mind that the 
English shilling is really 24 American cents, thoug usually computed 
at 25. G. H. Roberts, M. P., averred that in some parts of East Anglia, 
the eastern central part of England, agricultural laborers are being paid 
12 shillings a week. Will Thorne, P., mentioned that builders’ 
laborers in Ipswich were receiving 44d. (9 cents) an hour. Men in the 
audience called out: “ Quite right, and 34d, sir.” A. G. Smith, of the 
London Cab Drivers, said public motor car men received 25 per cent on 
every pound they took in, but as they had to pay for their gasoline, 
which was often wasted, it frequently happened that all they had for 
themselves after a fifteen-hour day was 2 shillings. R. Davies, of the 
Municipal Employees, arguing for a copeapeene minimum in all indus- 
tries, quoted the ipswich trade-union minimum for builders’ laborers at 

..per hour. A resolution was adopted advocating minimum wages 
of 30 shillings for a forty-eight hour week for government workers in 
the London district and 36 shillings in the danger buildings of the ex- 

losives factory in the arsenal at Woolwich. These two demands, it 
8 to be observed, which mark an objective point above what is paid, 
reach only $7.50 and $9 a week. 

In London the present weekly union scale for men in the binding de- 
partment in printing offices is 34 shillings for fifty-four hours, and for 
cutters 30 shillings and girl folders 15. In the private shipyards doing 
naval work-—those in the Tyne, Clyde, Mersey, Thames, and Barrow 
districts—the wages run on the average: Platers, 38s. 3d.; riveters and 
calkers, 34s. 9d.; holders-up, 28s. 3d. Government dock ards maxi- 
mum pay is: Platers, 28s.; riveters and calkers, 28s.; holders-up, 25s. 
The entire range here is $6 to less than $9.50. 

The long hours worked in some ay (ve was called to the atten- 
tion of the congress. It was said by Alderman J. Hayhurst, J. P., of 
the Bleachers’ Union, to be a common ee for men in the bleaching, 
dyeing, and calico printing industries to work twelve and fourteen hours 
a-day. Councilor G. T, Jackson, J. P., of the Tramway Employees’ 
Union, introduced a resolution calling for an eight-hour lapse between 
the end of one day’s werk and the beginning of the next, and providing 
that any one day should not be spread over more than twelve hours. 
He told of an accident occurring at 11 p. m., through the exhaustion 
of a man who had begun work at 6 a. m. E. Spice, of the London 
Watermen, wanted twelve hours as a maximum day for the lads under 
18 working at literage on the Thames. A delegate of the tailors stated 
that women employed by a_ fashionable Regent street firm worked 
eighty-four hours a week for 3d. an hour. 

In the foregoing figures we have for England examples not only of 
the highest wages paid in some of the best-organized trades, but also 
of the rates current in those poorly organized. In other words, the 
range covers the varying scaies for all wage-workers’ occupations. 
Further quotations would carry but the repetition of what is a general 
fact. Earnings in England, however, can not be based on weekly wage 
scales; unemployment, varying as to the individuals involv Ss now 
so bad as to be spoken of as a settled national feature in industry. 
The inspector-general of the army was -— at Ipswich as mentioning 
in his last annual report that 90 out of every 100 men enlisting in the 
army had given unemployment as their reason for becoming soldiers, 


IN GERMANY. 


A general survey of wages in Germany is to be had in the tables 
giving the average yearly earnings as reported under the workingmen’'s 

surance laws. he Correspondenzblatt of the Trade Union Gen- 
eral Commission for Germany, April 18, 1908, page 55, has one of these 
tables. Only three or four of the trades average over 1,200 marks 
($300), at which sum, according to the law, begins the excess reckoned 
at one-third the actual amount. Most of the averages run less than 
1,000 marks ($250). These eral insurance statistics of wages 
be verified by union scales. ‘or instance, the Berlin saddlers’ o - 


zation calls for 27 to 28 marks a week; the Hamburg sh ers. 2 
to 50 marks; the Berlin plumbers, 60 to 70 pfennigs on Sone nilders, ‘ 
hour day, be it $8 to $9 a week. These are among the highest was... 
The lowest are for day laborers, which rarely go above 3 marks a .. 
and sometimes below 2% in a list compiled & the local authorities j, 
three cities in accordance with the insurance laws. - 


IN AUSTRIA-HUNGAEY. 


In Austria and Hungary wages run, as seen by the American , 
accustomed to dollars, at about equal levels for the two countries 
in big cities and low in agricultural districts. The industry of Hun- 
is flour milling. Budapest millers boasted to me that their mills «2. 
better than those of Minneapolis. A few years ago, before the work: 
were organized, mill wages varied, one giving but 50 cents a day | 
work that in other mills brought 80. The pay for skilled millers \ 
more nearly uniform, averages now less than the latter figure 
Budapest bricklayers, among the best paid workmen in the byi!q 
trades, get $1 to $1.20 a day. In the winter they find unskilled wort 
60 cents. First-class carpenter joiners earn $1.30 to $1.90. Bua; 
has a thousand female cigar makers working in the government fact, 
at 30 to 49 cents a day. Miners in North Hungary sometimes a}; 
to the level of 60 cents. 

IN ITALY. 


The wages in Italy reach their highest point in Milan, the , 
modern commercial and industrial city of the Kingdom. In 1907 , 
following were some of the demands of the unions: The painters 
paper hangers, a minimum of 60 cents, 80 cents, and $1 a day (Ame: 
money), eight and a half hours in the winter and ten the rest of ; 
year; stationary firemen, 9 cents an hour; gold-leaf workers, ¢| 
assistants, 75 cents, nine hours; bookbinders, 10 per cent advanc. 
the men making 80 cents a day, 15 per cent for hands making 50 ; 
cents, 22 per cent for those making 30 to 50; masons and assistan: 
the building trades, minimum per hour, 9 cents; apprentices, 73 : 
ers, 6; boys, 4; lithographers, graded, $8.40, $7.80, $7; street ci 
graded, 78, 72, 67, 60, and 45 cents a ar, 

The trade unions are much stronger in Milan than elsewhere in |; 
Wages taper off southward, the unions also diminishing in numbe: 
importance. The building trades in the south have wages only + 
70 per cent of those paid in Milan, as recorded at the union natio: 
headquarters, 


CHEAP POLICEMEN. 


Quotations from my notes on union wage scales for the smaller « 
tries, such as Belgium, Switzerland, and Bohemia (the latter having its 
own national labor movement) would give slight variations of wages, 
somewhat between the Italian and English or German levels. As I have 
said, the American mind, accustomed to make estimates in dollars, can 
not easily appreciate differences that to the European workman may ap- 
pear considerable. To be told that the policemen in London get $6 to 
$9 a week, in Paris $6 to $8, in Viemna or Rome $5 to $7, leaves the 
man who has acquaintances on the New York force at $20 and $30 only 
under the impression that all European policemen are cheap, an impres- 
sion deepened after he has tipped a London policeman 6d. for hunting 
a cab for him ten minutes, or a Vienna policeman 5 cents for giving in- 
formation as to his baggage at a railway station. 


AMERICAN WORKING PEOPLE TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


In Europe it is a matter of great astonishment that our women school- 
teachers can afford to make “the grand tour” on their own savings. 
Scores, perhaps hundreds, to-day of our bright instructresses make the 
two ocean voyages for $100 and travel to London, Paris, the Rhine. 
perhaps Berlin and Rome, for six or seven or even ten weeks for $25) 
more. The young European mechanic or laborer, home again after tw 
or three years in America, smartly clothed and flush in spending money, 
perhaps back to be married, is a common subject for neighborhood gos 
sip in Europe, whether it relates to the printer in Liverpool, the miner 
in Westphalia, the cigar maker in Prague, or the “excavator” in 
Naples. Such facts, elusive to the census maker, tell a story of their 
own. 

PRINTERS’ WAGES COMPARED. 


The printing trade in all countries at the highest point in union 
organization affords a basis for wage compariscons. In New York the 
union weekly scale for compositors on morning newspapers is $51, on 
book work $21.50. In London the book scale is 39 shillings (less than 
$9.50); in Paris, the minimum, $9; in Milan, $7 (5.20 lire per day) ; 
in Austria the towns and cities are divided into six classes for com- 
itors’ weekly wages, running, respectively, $4.40, $4.80, $5.20, $5.60 

5.80, and $6.20; in Budapest the minimum scale is $4.80. The custom 
of paying the best hands more than the minimum scale is more preva- 
lent in Buro countries than in America. The briefest mention of 
the printing business, with comparison of wages, requires notice of the 
fact that machinery, and that of the first order in the press and co! 
posing rooms, is in more common use in America than in any European 
country. I was shown through a model book and job printing office in 
London that had no composing machines, and the Cologne Zeitung, |! 
great daily newspaper of Rhenish Germany, has none. Seldom are any 
seen in the many cooperative establishments. They are rare in the 
offices of Austria, Hungary, and Italy. I am reliably informed that 
more type is set in one daily newspaper office in a week in New York 
than in all the printing offices of Naples. That fact is in agreement 
with the rule that with high wages in America there is often a low cost 
of production, coming from the education and energy of the workers, 
perfected machinery, and organization on a large scale. My facts i 
cate that money wages in America in many trades are double those paid 
abroad. 

But the cost of living? 


VARIATION IN STANDARDS OF LIVING. 


Two classes of writers and talkers may be found who assert that “0 
may live in Europe on half what it costs in America.” The first 
these classes is the employers of Europe as a body; they are intere-' 
in keeping their workmen with them to compete with one another, 
sides being actuated by anti-American sentiment that calls for no | 
than mention here. The other class is mostly made up of well: 
American sojourners abroad. The latter undoubtedly find several i! 
in their own outlay less than in America, among them being per" 
service, objects of luxury, and their house rents. As relating to (i 
selves and their social classes, their assertions are correct, especialy «> 
regards city lifé. The European working classes, however, neither 
servants nor buy articles of luxury except in rare cases. The struc: 
for a barely decent living is ever before them. Their necessary 200)! 
family “ bu ” comprises plain and cheap food, which on the ave! 
takes 40 to r cent of entire outlay, quarters in either an © 'n- 
dustrial” or “slum” district, requiring 20 to 35 per cent, and clothing 
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20 per cent or more. These percentages must be indefinite, depending, 
as they do, upon the size of the family, on earnings, and on climate, and 
even the fe eae Mentally contemplating the many cities I vis- 
ited, and having in mind the conversations I had with workingmen who 
hed lived beth in Europe and America, I believe I may assert that 
whether the cost of living In Europe or America is greater to the work- 
ingman depends entirely on the standard of living he adopts while in 
America. 
that he compulsorily lived in his native land, his outlay in money will 
remain about the same. Even then he will hardly be able to escape 
gaining something from the superior supply of the good things of life in 
merica, : 
. If I am called on to name one of the good things which is conspicu- 
ous, I reply: “ Our common schools for the workers’ children,” and as I 
write the words I hear again the enthusiastic sentiments on this point 
uttered in my presence by Italians, Bohemians, Austrians, and Irishmen. 
“To think,” they say, “ your country gives even the schoolbooks free!”’ 


A LIST OF NECESSARIES CHEAP IN AMERICA. 


Living is cheap to the wage-worker in Europe only because he does 
without what in America soon becomes a necessity to him—food in good 
quantity and quality, presentable clothes among his aspiring fellow- 
workmen and their families, and a comfortably furnished home in quar- 
ters responding to his awakened desires for equality with his American 
neighbors, and, in general, a larger and freer life. 

“How often do these people eat meat?” is a question the American 
in Europe finds himself asking when looking about among wage-workers. 
Meat is usually from 25 to 100 per cent higher in price than in the 
United States. Naples and vicinity is often spoken of as offering plenti- 
ful and cheap living. Within the customs bonded district of the port 


of Naples are large cold-storage warehouses whenee meat is furnished to | 


ve.sels in the American and Mediterranean service. It is American 
meat. If it could be carted just 100 yards from the warehouse through 
the gates of the great iron customs department fence into Naples, this 
meat could be sold at from 25 to 50 per cent below local prices. The 
warehouse Owners stand ready to do business with all Italy, furnishing 
a better grade of meat at greatly reduced prices if the tariff barrier 
were removed. This is but a single illustration of a general fact. 
Staple American agricultural products—wheat, fruits, cheese—in many 


arts of Europe are sold at lower than the local prices or as low. | 
The immigrant coming to America finds that if he can buy in quantity | 
(in cases where he need not) his flour, fuel, potatoes, oil, sugar, coffee, | 


salt—the essentials for his plain table—all cost less than they ordi- 
narily do im the land he left. The cheapness and abundance of many 
— of fruits and of our melons and tomatoes is a surprise to him. 
Closely 
than in Burope—cotton clothing, including overalls, jumpers, shoes 
(the American shoe has a sale all over the Continent)—-newspapers, the 
cent buying twice to four times the reading matter contained in a German, 
French, or Italian paper. Access to good water renders expenditure for 
alcoholic drinks less common. The cheapness of good amusements in 
America deserves more attention than has been given the subject by 
the professional investigator; it is a social factor having an enormous 
influence on the tastes and education of the working-class public. 

ility of regarding outlay for amusements as one of the regular 
7 in family expenses is an indication of the working-class standard 
of iiving. 

POVERTY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


How the wage-earners and their families attire themselves is not so 
much a question of the cheapness of clothing, as it is of what is left 
over for this purpose after food, shelter, and other unavoidable family 
needs have been provided for. The features of climate, national cus- 
toms, and class standards must also be considered. In southern coun- 
tries, where the same clothes are worn the year around, people may ap- 
pose well in public at half the expense required in America—in the 

where there are four seasons. In the United Kingdom the poor 
dress in much the same clothin 
tion of the people in shabby clothes in the streets of Dublin, Manchester, 
or giving an impression to the American observer of a prevalent 


The masses make a better appearance in Paris and Berlin. In Italy 
a young fellow may be a dandy in a straw hat and cotton duck suit. 
Fine wool and silk stuffs, furs, laces, and kid gloves cost less abroad 
than in the United States—a fact, however, which bears as lightly in an 
inquiry into -~ a of the masses as does the tariff on the 
masterpieces of ar 

HOUSING. 


The housing of the wage-workers of the various European countries | 


as compared with that of the same class in America would, in order to 
bring out the full truth, require a long and faithful study. When the 
facts were ascertained the real point remaining would be how to pre- 
sent them in order to create an exact impression of the truth. Besides, 
in making comparisons, a difficulty would be in fixing an American 
standard. Conditions exist in a few American cities, such as New York, 
and Chicago, representing neither European nor American 
but what are created through the transmission of the most 
helpless of our newly arrived immigrants from a state perhaps more 
miserable than that in which they lived in their native countries to a 
level equal to the financially lowest that is permanent among the 
American-born citizens. Looking at the housing problem widely, the 
greatest fact in favor of America is space. The workingman fo the 
country towns and in the cities smaller than these in which the foreign 
population is congested can rent or perhaps buy a separate home. In 
queens, Europe does not give this opportunity. For example, Bremen is 
he only considerable city in Germany which has small single-family 
houses adapted to the needs of working people. Only the big tenement 
, except in rare cases, is to be found in other cities. 
Wage-earner in them is regarded as permanently a rent payer, 
an animal in a stall in a five, six, or seven story stable. No; not one 
in one stall; not so good at that—whole families or a herd of 
lodgers live in one of the stalls. The doubling up of families of rela- 
tives, the keeping of lodgers, the hiring of a small apartment by several 
young persons—such devices for distributing among many persons the 
of rent must be general in cities where apartments are made 
the landlord's investment and few small homes are built to sell the 
man with a small purse. The barracks-like houses of the German 
cities are planned so as to accommodate people in comparatively eas 
circumstances In the desirable apartments of the front, up to the fourt 
oa while the basement and the small rear and the topmost apart- 
wages 
called “the city that wears a dickey,” since its imposing streets of bi 
have the best apartments on view to the front, behin 


ge to the swarm of folks living on low Berlin has been 
which exist shabbiness and the general unattractiveness of things un- 





If he voluntarily lives the life of self-denial in this country | 


after the most pressing necessities comes a line of things cheaper | 


The | 








summer and winter, the large propor- | 





seen. In the northern district of Berlin is the new “ worki 

quarter,” with broad streets, window-garder ‘ 1 eviden 

municipal care as to hygiene, one result b« r t t nts. cx ared 

with wages, run close to the high American ley , 
RENTS. 

In no city in Europe did I find rents any cheaper, 
than they run in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisvi 
England towns not having a boom, or even in many « 
sissippi basin. What strikes the American 
renting wage-worker gets for his money. Very se 
a bit of garden; he takes a poor water service f 
are fewer and smaller than is ordinarily the case ir 
The rent payer is usually a rent payer for life 
proportion of the American building and loan a 
BHuropean country. The movement large ma 
of rent payers to that of householders has been 
America. European philanthropists, statesmen, 
at the present time endeavoring to establish the 
bring about the same results. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Space here, to my regret, is insufficient to permit me quote tl 
rentals paid by wage-workers in various European cities which : 
entered in my notes. I have been obliged to give my conclusions on the 
subject in general terms. The main conclusion as 
same as that relating to food: If the immigrant 
willing to continue living here at the same level 
accept in his native land, he can find it for the s 
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So far as Italy is concerned, I am able to corroborate Mr. 


Gompers’s general conclusion that the standard of living is on a 
lower level than in this country. I have seen the Italian farm 
laborers in their own homes and have taken evidence as to 
their food. An American workman or farm laborer would not 
consent to be housed as are the Italians, nor would he deem 
it possible to exist on the food on which they do. From the 


records of the immigration commission I could give case after 
ease of families in southern Italy who eat meat but once a 
year—on Christmas, of others who have it on Christmas and 
Easter, and of some who never have it at all. These examples 
were gathered with reference to the subject of immigration 
only and without thought as to their illustrating a question of 
this character. Besides those gathered by our commission, we 
have in our records the report of the Royal Italian Agricultural 
Commission, which gives even greater details than do our nec 
essarily more brief examinations. 

The most recent assault upon the tariff is connected with the 
question of the present high prices of certain articles of food 


and necessaries of life, and among the careless and less in- 
formed there is, to some extent, the belief that the tariff is 
responsible for these advances. If this accusation is correct 


it is a weighty one. But it is not correct. The reduction or 
taking off of a tariff on an article of food does not necessarily 
or usually reduce its price. We have tried the experiment in 
tariff bills several times. 

We took the tariff off of coffee and the price to the consumer 
remains the same to-day as it was when the tariff was on. 
3razil imposed an export tax equal to the tariff. The net re- 
sult, therefore, of taking the tariff off of coffee has been to 
increase the revenues of Brazil, the profits of coffee crower 
other countries, to reduce the revenues of the United States, 
and to benefit the consumer not at all. In fact, the consumers 
of coffee, comprising nearly the entire Nation, have been finan 
cially injured to the extent that the Government has been 
compelled to replace the coffee revenues from other source 
We tried reduction on tea after the Spanish war. We took off 
the tariff entirely. Senator Tir~tMAn, of South Carolina, wor 
searcely be accused of being a witness biased toward Re; 
lican principles, and here is his testimony, taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, as to what happened in regard to duty: 

Mr. Atpricn. Has the State of South Carolina ever offered a bx 
to encourage the tea industry? 


‘'s in 


S 


Mr. TitimMan. South Carolina does not believe in bounties 

Mr. Atpuicu. They believe in bounties if the United States » 
them ? . 

Mr. TituMaNn. No: I would not vote for a bounty on té 
against my principles. I do not believe in the Government taxing ; 
people to give anybody a bounty, but if you give indirect belp—-I mean 
if you levy a revenue duty which gives incidental! prot ion—that ts 


good Democracy ; and if it is not good enough for my friends over here, 
itis good enough for me. 


Mr. Arpricn. I am very much afraid that there will be no Democratic 
doctrine that will be adhered to by everybody on the other side 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator may take care of the doctrine of his own 
party. There is a greater split on his side than there is on this 

Mr. Atpricn. Between the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Raywer], 
who is now listening to me, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Titt- 
MAN], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], they are all at sea 


as to what are the real doctrines and principles of the Democratic part 


Mr. TILLMAN. And as to the Republican party, it is too much to ex 
pect any of us to know what the Republican party stands for. There 
are two well-defined Republican factions in this Senate. 

Mr. Atpricu. There is more cohesion over here in principles, if there 
is some difference when it comes to votes, than there is on the other 
side. 


Mr. TILLMAN. There is more cohesion on the principle which Calho-mn 


described as “the cohesive power of public plunder:" and that is the 
only thing that holds you together. [Laughter.] The combination of 
our friend from Nebraska and of other friends out in the West for pro 


tection on lemons and beet sugar and lead and every other kind of 


thing 
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which they grow or produce, and the manufacturers of the East have 
brought about the arrangement by which, when the Senator fre-n Rhode 
Island votes “nay,” 44 others vote “nay,” without even having heard 
the debate. We have not always had a full Senate here, but the 44 are 
always around enough for the Senator to get them. 

But I do not want to bandy words back and forth as to the question 
whether or not this is a legitimate Democratic doctrine. I am address- 
ing my protective argument to you gentlemen on the other side. I 
have already gotten every man over here who wants to yote for a 
tariff for revenue ; and, if he is going to stand by his principles, he can 
not get away from that doctrine, because there mand be in this tariff 
$9,000,000 of revenue with about $1,200 of protection; and when any- 
body wants any greater percentage of revenue than that—well, he is 
too gluttonous for me. [Laughter.] 

But the one prepeastion here, Mr. President, is this: Will this 
tariff on tea really encourage the growth of tea in the South? I do 
not know whether it will or not, but I have understood that in 1901 
a great number of men had bought estates in the swamp country down 
there and had set about establishing tea gardens, when the repeal of 
the law caused them to see that probably their ventures would result in 
failure, that they could not compete on equal terms with the pauper 
labor of China, Japan, and Ceylon, and, consequently, they quit. 

One curious thing about this proposition is that the United States 
is almost the only civilized country in the world that has not a duty 
on tea. Canada has no duty on tea, except against this country. She 
will not allow us to export tea from this country into Canada without 
paying 10 cents a pound duty, but she allows it to come in free from 
across the ocean. It can be brought into this country free from Canada, 
and a large number, in fact, the greater number, of tea stores in this 
country, as I understand, are under the control and yield profits to 
Sir Thomas Lipton and to two or three other English and Canadian 
concerns that, along with the Japanese, are about to capture the whole 
tea trade of the United States. 

I have here a statement as to the revenue duties levied on tea in 
civilized countries, which I will insert without reading, with the per- 
mission of the Senate. 

The {rummnane Orricer. In the absence of objection, permission is 

ranted. 
. The statement referred to is as follows: 

“A duty on tea considered a proper source of revenue in other coun- 
tries.—A duty on tea is in force in other countries where the per capita 
consumption is many times greater than that of this country. In 
England the annual consumption px capita is 6.18 pounds and the 
prevailing duty is equivalent to 10 cents per pound. In Russia the 
duty is equivalent to 16 to 44 cents. Duty in Austria and Hungary 
is equivalent to 194 cents; Denmark, 8 cents; Germany, 11 cents; Italy, 
22 cents; Norway, 24 cents; Spain, 13 cents; and France, 18 to 55 
cents.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wiil say to the Senate that this matter has been 
brought to my attention by Doctor Shepard, but I did not pay any at- 
tention to him other than to get the facts. I know him to be an honor- 
able and an absolutely reliable man. He is an enthusiast on this sub- 
ject, and has demonstrated its feasibility and its possibility of success 
in the United States. When the New York importers and others inter- 
ested in the tea trade came to me, I demanded that they should demon- 
strate, first, their characters, who they were, and what sort of men 
they were. I said, “I will listen to nobody as to whom I can not have 
the assurance that he is an honorable and clean man.” I have seen 
three gentlemen from New York merely to get at the facts. Mr. 
George H. Macy, of Carter, Macy & Co., has furnished me most of the 
information I possess. He is one of the seven general appraiser -experts 
of the United States Government, is largely engaged in the tea trade 
in the Orient, and, so far as I could gather, is entirely honorable and 
ere Mr. Buttfield is the president of the Tea Association of New 
York. 

Mr. Kean. Not growers. 

Mr. TiILUMAN. They are importers and merchants. 
know him? 

Mr. Kean. I do, very well; and I have a very high opinion of him. 

Mr. TiLLMAN. He impressed me as being an absolutely honorable and 
clean man. Then there was Mr. Dallas, who is in the employ of Carter, 
Macy & Co., who says he has been their tea expert in China for forty 
years. He gave me some facts within his personal knowledge in regard 
to the comparison between the tea farms which he had visited in the 
Sast and the tea farms in the South. Here is his letter: 

New York, May 14, 1909. 

Dear Str: The writer would respectfully advise you that on recently 
visiting Doctor Shepard's “ Pinehurst” tea gardens I was simply as- 
tounded at the progress made in the culture of tea in South Carolina. 

The gardens in appearance and the condition of the tea plants were 
above the average of anything I had seen in the Orient. One garden 
in particular was simply superb, and I do not believe that it can be ex- 
celled by any garden in the Orient. Doctor Shepard informed me that 
the outturn of fired leaf from this garden last season was 600 pounds. 

The firing furnaces and rer also the bins for storing fired leaf, 
are simply perfect in detail and cleanliness, and when I compare the 
odors surrounding the tea factories of the Orient and the sweet, clean 
air of the “ Pinehurst" tea factories, I should consider the home-grown 
teas of South Carolina more valuable on account of this sanitary con- 
dition. 

I have been in the tea business over forty years, in close touch with 
the leaf of all oriental countries, and have since 1870 been in all coun- 
tries where teas are grown and in a position to make the comparisons 
and facts given you. 

I am, yours, respectfully, 


Hon. BenJaMIn R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


I became absolutely certain from investigations I have made that it 
is possible to grow tea in the South. If it were only as feasible to 
row it in New England or anywhere up in this part of the world as it 
s to grow it down there, there would have been a duty on it long, long 
ago, until the whole region would have blossomed like the rose with tea 
gardens. I am not, of course, charging you gentlemen with any spe- 
cial selfishness or with ns eut for No. 1; but it is just simply my 
observation of operations in this part of the world. 

But the strangest thing that came to me in my investigation on this 
subject wes this: They demonstrated—I have got the evidence here— 
that the duty on tea will not increase the price one scintilla .o the 
American consumer. 

Mr. Smirs of Michigan. Who pays the tax? 

Mr. TizumMAN. That is exactly what I asked. I said, “ Gentlemen 
tell me how you are going to get 10 cents a pound duty on tea an 
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then not increase the price to the consumer.” They brought tho 
dence in such overwhelming form that I did pr*t nave any cha; 
shake it; and I do not think any Senator on the other side can | 
it. I found that tea sold at the retail stores in New York, in \ 
ington, and almost everywhere else in this country, ranging at 
from 40 cents up to a dollar a pound, cost only from 11 cents ; 
cents to the importer. 

Mr. SmirH of Michigan. To raise it? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; that is the importer’s price to the retailer » 
where in this country. 

I have here the affidavit of Mr. Macy that he went to one of ¢) 
stores in the city of Washington and bought these samples here 
iting], containing half a pour each. Here [exhibiting] is the }j 
the tea store receipted; here [exhibiting] is his affidavit as a 


pert, who by reason of long practice and facility in tasting has 
to be able to estimate exactly the value of tea. 
which I ask may be inserted. 

Without objection, the affidavit wil! }. 


I give his affid 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
serted in the REcorpD. 

The affidavit is as follows: 

George H. Macy, a member of the United States Government 
of tea experts, being duly sworn, states that on May 18, 1909, he », 
ally purchased nine different teas from the Grand Union Tea (; 
at their branch store at 427-429 Seventh street, Washington, |) 
The receipted bill for said teas is hereto attached. The actya! 
purchased are transmitted herewith. 

Deponent states that he has made an expert examination of 
teas, and that the following is a correct statement of their import y, 
and of the retail prices per pound paid by him for said teas: 


. Import 
Value. 


-20 
16 


Deponent states that he received 17 “ poommese ” tickets with pur 
chase of said 44 pounds of tea, which tickets he thereupon exchanged 
for a china plate, the value of which does not exceed 5 cents. 

The annexed price list of Grand Union goods was handed to depone 
by said company at time of making purchase. G — 

EO. - Macy. 


May 19, 190: 
Personally ougenses before me, a notary public in and for the « 
of Washington, District of Columbia, George H. Macy, who, being 
sworn according to law, did depose and say that the facts as set { 
in the above statement are just and true. 

[SEAL.] B. WILSON, 


B. 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
My commission expires May 19, 1911. 


Mr. TILLMAN. What does that affidavit demonstrate? It demon- 
strates that the import value of these teas ranges from 10 to 20 cents 
and that the American consumer is paying from 40 cents to $1 for 


“ey pound he buys. ; 
r. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the deposition or affidavit shows who makes the protit—tie 
importer or the retailer? 

r. TILLMAN. Mr. Macy stated that the importer gets very little of 
the profit, but that the retailer makes from 250 to 300 per cent on 
every pound of tea he sells, and sometimes as high as 350 per cen! 
These gentlemen contend that during the war with Spain, when we liad 
10 cents a panes duty on tea, there was no increase in price, but an 
improvement in the quality, and that when the war tax was taken of 
the price remained the same, although the retailers had been relieve! 
of the tariff. Mr. Macy gave the price list in Japan and the quotations 
cr Jardine, Matheson & Co., the greatest handlers of tea at Yoko 
ama. 

I have the whole thing here at first-hand showing the absolute aceu 
racy of their statements and the im ibility of shaking them. '! 
contention of these gentlemen is that if we will put a duty on tea it 
will not increase the price to the American consumer at all, bec: 
one-half of it will be paid by the producers in the East, who will li 
to reduce their prices; and the other half by the retailers here, who 
will have to reduce their profits. 

Here are the quotations showing the price in Japan before the duty 
was put S Hi nw and after the duty was taken off in 1901, which I 

se ¥ 


ask ma 
RESIDING OFFiceR. Without objection, the quotations wil! 


The 
inserted. 
The quotations are as follows: 


Quotations taken from Yessrs. Jardine, Mattheson é Co.’s Yokoha 
Tea Reports for the year 1901 (10 cents duty in force), and also ¢/ 
years 1902 and 1903, duty having been removed. 


FINE JAPANS. 
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—_——— 
GOOD MEDIUM JAPANS., 
1901: 
ET ES ES a 
July 25 ~.---------- — 
Aueust. 16..........2.2.0.---~=- = - 
September 5 
adi ecionheneasigiesGpeniianananaienay ananenandean evasebencnancneneen 21.3 
October 31 ~.--~- So Aaeaitigdednnnnniiadinadhenieaandeniencnneecentnendmenenatnenes 22. 4 
1902: 
GO 31 
da aaRKminRAacennnnnatanwawne Bes O 
EE EE 27.9 
eden crcinticnisinepchancetaaben-iemarGinbincheenaiecnetueneannanesanares 27.9 
EES EE a en 27.9 
a eiteeentbnsbepenanneeseberananas 27.9 
1903 : 
ele iciahataanaoetitttienes anlinineancn enemas cnantichdnaeennnentsaben enabesan esas 34. 5 
eit tenatesceniinntnedeedlieerarcatieiatinantpanendiinanitmsalerthtnenemne 30.1 
i aia ascesicit tem epeapidomnitsaagpa-ineniemnichichtnt 320.1 
EEE EE ee eee 30.1 
il cert nls cen an emetrnstensiasiapansimabenanuh anette 30.1 
alan ieee tiderecaiciantenepsepeneinemengniasininbumn ee 30.1 


Mr. Smita of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Smirn of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
any data showing the acreage of land in South Carolina suitable for 
tea culture? If the Senator will pardon me, I have been examining 
the reports that have been made upon this mdustry, and I find, to my 
astonishment, that there is produced in South Carolina to-day fifteen 
times as much tea as was produced in the island of Ceylon in 1875. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And yet even to-day the island of Ceylon, with its 
minimum of production, exports 182,000,000 pounds. When the coffee 
disease, the fungi, attacked the coffee plant in Ceylon in the seventies, 
and destroyed the coffee plantations, and the people were on the verge 
of starvation, the tea industry was introduces by the British Govern- 
ment as an experiment, with the result that it is to-day one of the 
most profitable of all the exports of the island. 

Mr. Smita of Michigan. From what I know of the tea industry, 
I should not hesitate one moment to vote to put a bounty on the pro- 
duction of tea. I am a little surprised that the State of Souh Caro- 
lina has not undertaken it. In the early stages of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry we did exactly that in the State of Michigan, and the Govern- 
ment saw fit to do it later on with no better prospects of success than 
are disclosed by the Senator from South Carolina to-day. 

Mr. TiLUMAN. I do not think the Senator would get from the taxpay- 
ers of South Carolina much support for the proposition to tax them 
on their other products—cotton, corn, and so forth, which are largely 
the source of their income—in order to try to grow_something else. 
They would say, “If it can not be grown on its own Mook, we can not 
afford to encourage it in that way.” 

Mr. SmitH of Michigan. That would not be out of harmony with 
the historical analogy, however. We have put a tariff on a great many 
things the South formerly thought we could not 
cemonstrated our ability to produce them, an 
pendent of foreign countries in regard to them. 
mi TILLMAN. I am asking for a tariff; I am not asking for a 

unty. 

Mr. Smira of Michigan. I know the Senator is asking for a tariff. 
and I am not so sure that he ought not to have it; but I would vote 
very quickly for a bounty on tea. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to call this subject to the attention of Sen 


have become inde- 
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- | Most certainly, as a party which has always dem 
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prices have risen. 
onstrated con- 





sentatives in the American Congress. But 


| structive statesmanship, we have a duty in the premises. In 


the first instance, the duty is one of investigation. Our his- 


| tory has been of rapid progress. We have embraced in one 


| problem of the moment. 


| the purchasing 


roduce; yet we have | 


| per capita 


ators who are in favor of encouraging American industries and giving | 


them the benefit of protection, either incidentally or directly. On this 
side we claim to want protection only incidentally, if at all. On that 
side you boldly proclaim your willingness to low a tariff for protection 
ure and simple; and you have gone so far along that line that you 
evy tariffs that are prohibitive. You do not merely encourage in- 
dustries; you say to them, “ We will give you a monopoly of the 
American market.” 

Mr. Smira of Michigan. I wish we could monopolize the American 
market with our tea. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We certainly can do it if you will give us the same 
encouragement that you are giving wheat. 


In the Payne bill we took the tariff entirely off of hides upon 
the representation of ex-Governor W. L. Douglas and other 
shoe manufacturers that if we would give them free hides they 
would give the people cheaper shoes. We gave them free hides. 


The price both of hides and shoes has advanced, although we | 


reduced the tariff on shoes also. The Government loses the 
revenue of over $2,000,000 a year which we used to collect at 
the 15 per cent duty on hides. Again, the consumer is not bene- 
fited and the Government loses, while if there is any benefit, 
it has gone to the foreign producer. We tried it in the Payne 
bill on lumber. There was a great demand for free lumber, 
and we yielded to it to the extent of reducing the tariff on 
lumber from $2 per thousand to $1.25 per thousand. Lumber 
has gone up from $2 to $4 per thousand. We lose annually 
about $750,000 revenue; the consumer is not benefited, and if 
there is any benefit it is to the Canadian producer, who can 
take his product just that much farther into the American 
market. We reduced the tariff on beef from 2 to 14 cents a 
pound, a reduction of 25 per cent, but the price of beef has ad- 


vanced. It seems to be established as an economic principle | 


that we can not by taking off the tariff regulate the price of 
basic articles of consumption which are produced in this 
country. 

This applies as well to eggs and butter as to beef and lum- 
ber. The revenue we collect from these sources is trifling, and 
the tariff on them practically useless; to remove it at this time 
would simply be an attempt to humbug tue American people, a 
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measure unworthy of the high office which we hold as Repre- | 


century the history and solved the problems of five centuries 
of other countries. Such progress can never be without its 
Our present problem of high prices 
has many elements. When we began as a Nation we had but 
3 per cent of our population in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants; 
to-day we probably have over 50 per cent. The 
which have drawn the people to the cities have increased the 
market for our farm products to an extent where, for the mo 
ment, those engaged in agriculture are not able to supply the 
demand at the apparent prices to which we have been accus- 
tomed,. The great increase in the supply of gold has decreased 
ower of the measure of value, which we call 


industries 


the dollar. 

But what would prices be had we accepted the advice of De- 
mocracy in 1896 and attempted to add to ou currency 
the world supply af silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Artificial 
bodies, known to law as corporations, and in popular tongue as 
trusts, seem to have acquired a power which enables them to 
regulate to an extent, at least, the prices of our food supplies. 
Here is a subject which legislation may very possibly reach. 
I am in full sympathy, therefore, with the policy of an investi 
gation of the entire subject of increased cost of living, such us 
the Senate is now conducting. It always has been the policy- 
of the Republican party to investigate and reflect before legis- 
lating; never its policy to attempt remedial legislation without 
that full investigation, full consideration, full discussion, and 
careful reflection which produces legislation of the character de- 
manded by the vast interests of our country. That investiga- 
tion commenced, the Republican party can safely appeal to the 
record of its past as an assurance to the American people that 
whatever of remedy can be supplied by legislation will be 
brought forth and provided by a Republican Congress, cooper- 
ating with the Republican President. 

One fact is clear. Our tremendous industrial success should 
be accompanied by a greater production of food products. If 
it is not, our general standard of living in industrial pursuits 
will be lowered. This it is our present problem to avoid. We 
can not blame those who farm. They are now producing more 
than ever before, but we are all, the farmers in- 
cluded, consuming more per capita. We have demanded and 
secured better living. We can retain it by utilizing more land 
with more men and even better cultivation. 

The constant trend of the country boy from the farm to the 
city is a matter which is demonstrated by statistics, but the in- 
crease in the number of our foreign born and the first and second 
generations that is going to the farm, while both numerically 
and statistically considerable, has been so much less than the 
aggregate of the migrations of the native born as to have escaped 


basic 


the attention it deserves. Our immigration commission has had 
compiled and presented to Congress the unpublished figures of 
the last census in relation to this matter. 

These figures show that of the foreign-born white male 


breadwinners, 21.2 per cent, or more than one-fifth, have en- 
tered agricultural pursuits. Of the second generation of im 
migrants, 25.9 per cent, or more than one-fourth, have en- 
tered agricultural pursuits. The per cent of male wage-earners 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, by genera! nativity, is as fol 
lows: 


Per t 
Native white, native parents tie dae 17.3 
Native white, foreign parents on oD 
Foreign-born white . 21.3 


A comparison of figures for the first and second generations 
of immigrants shows a trend toward agricultural pursuits on 
the part of practically every nationality. The f 
for races represented by 250,000 or more male wage-earners, 
the-percentage engaged in agricultural pursuits: 


llowing shows, 





First gen- |Second gen- 

eration eration 

(foreign ' (native 

| born). born). 

| 

GameGiem, ENGUan.... ..0c-ccccccccncsecccecesesansesee 21.8 | 9.9 
St. PD onccscsncasadtedengncussamatinmatin Seen 13.6 | 22.1 
PY GD CFU nncecdccasunesetngssscagbeneensee 18.1 265.6 
GOPTBRD 2..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece eecdnenewccce 27.3 23.6 
Fin cccccccoecccccsescsccccnccccoseses ae tail 13.6 16.5 
BORO .nccccccceccessesecce neabeocesteccces ienedanend 6.0 5 
OE a 49.8 3.0 
kc ccccdbcdsctutoccecccscccssscccceccccceceee slip 30.2 43.1 
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Second-generation Irish and Germans show less increase over 
the first generation than do other nationalities. For these two 
nationalities combined the per cent of breadwinners in agricul- 
tural pursuits is 22.4 for the first generation and 23.5 for the 
second generation, while for all other nationalities combined 
the per cent is 20.3 for the first generation and 29.8 for the 
second generation. A large percentage of increase is shown by 
two nationalities not represented by a sufficient number to be 
entered in the above table; the Hungarians of the first genera- 
tion have 3.2 per cent in agricultural pursuits and of the second 
generation 9.6 per cent; the Poles of the first generation 10.5 
per cent and of the second 24 per cent. 

The agricultural-occupation group is made up mainly of two 
rather distinct classes—the farmer and the farm laborer. 
These differ widely in their economic condition and in their 
relation to the cultivation of the soil. The farmer is interested 
in agriculture as a business enterprise, and usually regards 
farming as a permanent occupation, The farm laborer, on the 
other hand, may not regard that occupation as a permanent 
occupation. Very few farmers are under 25 years of age, but 
most of the farm laborers are below that‘age, many of them 
being hardly more than boys, and not a few being farmers’ sons 
working on the home farm. Many of them, doubtless, will be- 
come farmers in later life, but some will adopt other occupations. 

The increased extent to which foreigners of the second gen- 
eration are employed in agricultural pursuits is due largely 
to an increase in the proportion of farm laborers. In fact, the 
percentage of farmers decreases slightly in the second genera- 
tion. This, however, is due to the difference between the age 
composition of the two generations, as the first generation, con- 
sisting of immigrants, comprises but few children and young 
persons, while the second comprises many children and young 
persons. Of the total number of male immigrant breadwinners 
of the first generation 14.6 per cent are farmers, while only 13.3 
per cent of the second generation are farmers. ‘This slight 
decrease, however, is due altogether to the difference in the age 
composition, as has been stated, as practically all of tke second- 
generation immigrants are in the younger age groups. Of the 
immigrant whites, in the age group between 16 and 24 years of 
age, 2.1 per cent of the male breadwinners of the first generation 
are farmers, and 4 per cent of the second generation; of the 
age group between 25 and 34 years of age, 8.3 per cent of the 
first generation and 14.1 per cent of the second generation; of 
the age group between 35 and 44 years of age, 13.7 per cent of 
the first generation and 20.2 per cent of the second generation 
are farmers. Much the same differences are found in each of 
the age groups, and in every age period the percentage of farm- 
ers is larger in the second generation than in the first. 

Of the male breadwinners, 5.2 per cent of the first genera- 
tion and 11.6 per cent of the second generation are farm labor- 
ers. In each age period up to 45 years the percentage of agri- 
cultural laborers is larger in the second generation than in the 
first. In the two youngest age periods the difference is widely 
marked. Among boys 10 to 15 years the percentage is 17.4 for 
the first generation as compared with 35.6 for the second; 
among young men 16 to 24 years of age the percentage in the 
first generation is 13 and in the second 21.6; between 45 and 
54 the percentage of agricultural laborers is the same in both 
generations; above 54 the percentages are higher in the first 
generation than in the second. Doubtless many of the boys 
and young men in the second generation reported as agricultural 
laborers were the sons of farmers in the first generation and 
probably many of them were employed on the home farm, for in 
the census the older children of farmers working on the home 
farm were included as agricultural laborers. 

Every man here representing a city district who talks at all 
with Representatives from farming districts must find that the 
influence of the telephone, the rural free delivery, better roads, 
higher prices, the agricultural college, and the intelligent and 
valuable work of the Department of Agriculture are, more and 
more, keeping the farmer’s boy on the farm. Not only that, but 
his efficiency as a producer is increasing. No worse conditions 
as to farm land are found anywhere in the United States than 
exist in the State of New York. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Dovcias] some weeks since 
alluded to the condition of abandoned farms in the interior of 
New York State. His remarks in that particular were abso- 
lutely correct. The information on which they were based was 
gathered by Secretary Wilson on a trip through Madison, Al- 
bany, Schoharie, Otsego, Oneida, Chenango, Cortlandt, Broome, 
and Tompkins counties ix October, 1909. During one of his 
brief addresses on that trip the Secretary said that the best 
bargains in farm land in the United States were in New York 
State. There were 15,000 fewer farms in the State of New York 
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in 1900 than there were in 1890. I am glad to say that the prica 
of farm property is advancing and that our farms are a ily 
being better utilized; more of them could be, and more of ¢}, 
must be, unless prices are to go even higher. But it must not }\. 
forgotten that these farms can not be utilized, the food w) 
we need can not be raised on them, without the labor to do i: 
We read frequently comparisons between the wheat yield of oy 
midwestern country and the wheat yield of Germany, alway, 
to the disparagement of our farmers. These comparisons ») 
unfair, and the experts in the Department of Agriculture wj)! 
tell you that with labor as scarce as it is the western farmor 
can not raise economically upon his land the same number of 
bushels of wheat per acre that the German farmer with )hi< 
more abundant labor does. As our population increases 4) 
as labor becomes more abundant and more evenly distributed 
the production per acre of food crops will increase. To-day we 
have not in this country the labor supply to operate our far; 
so that economically they can produce as much per acre as « 
the farms of Europe. 

We could use at once, at a moderate estimate, upon the farms 
of New York State alone 50,000 additional men, and millions 
upon the farms of the United States. As we increase our food 
supply, with the increased labor it can support, we can continue 
the tremendous and magnificent increase in our industries andj 
manufactures. More than any other country in the last fifty 
years we have transferred industries to our shores. The cloth 
industry, within the memory of many an entirely foreign one, 
now has become almost exclusively American. The manufac- 
ture of workingmen’s gloves and men’s dress gloves has been 
built up in this country in nineteen years, since the McKinley 
bill of 1890, when the industry was but an infant industry. 
The tariff rate was then placed at $4 a dozen gioves, at which 
rate it has continued ever since. Under this rate the industry 
increased 2,500 per cent in nineteen years. The use of men's 
dress gloves has become more general, and despite the enormous 
domestic manufactures at least 60 per cent as many men’s dress 
gloves are imported to-day as when the duty was only half as 
great, prior to the enactment of the McKinley bill. In other 
words, by the operation of the tariff on this one industry, we 
have given employment in our State of New York alone to 
20,000 persons, provided a home market for the producers of 
skins from which the gloves are made, and by the increased 
tariff are actually collecting a trifle more duty than before the 
increase. The most noted foreign manufacturers of men’s dress 
gloves have been compelled to establish factories in our State 
of New York. In addition, the American-made men’s dress 
glove is a better made and a better glove than the European- 
made glove, and for 75 cents, $1, and $1.50 per pair a better 
glove of this class can to-day be purchased at retail than was 
ever sold at the same prices at retail before the enactment of 
the McKinley bill. Along these same lines we may conclude 
that the provisions in the Payne bill will establish in this coun- 
try the lace industry now being prosecuted abroad and bring 
to us the remnant of the watchmaking industry which still re 
mains outside of the. United States, thus providing more work 
for the people in this country and a larger market for the prod- 
ucts of our farms. 

I have given a reason for the faith that is in me. 

For fifty years the Republican party has had approval of a 
majority of the whole people. Our capacity for government 
shown in the Nation has been equally shown in the States known 
as Republican. To what States do we turn for the best exam- 
ples of laws protecting women and children in industry, reg0)at- 
ing hours of labor, providing factory inspection, and prohibiting 
insanitary conditions? 

Where do we find laws against corrupt practices at primaries 
and elections? Wherever—North, South, East, or West—tle 
Republican party controls or is extending its influence. 

We have had great leaders—Lincoln, Grant, Seward, Garfield, 
Stanton, Conkling, Blaine, Harrison, Reed, and McKinley. Who 
would erase one of these names from our country’s history? 
What patriot does not value their splendid achievements? Yet 
each in his time was traduced as are our leaders of to-day. 

No man in our party can have aught but pride in its pas’, 
satisfaction in its present, and a justified hope of a future st!!! 
more useful than even either the past or the present. We (1 
office, successors to the heritage of responsibility, bear upon our 
shoulders the daily greater burdens of the government of a dai'y 
greater country. | 

The growing complexity of our Nation's many questions ci\s 
anxious thought to every one of us. The recital of some of tie 
problems that have been met and solved by our predecessors 
gives us solid ground for the faith that we can solve our pro!- 
lems equally well. 
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There are critics now, as there always have been, and they 
serve a useful purpose, but the great silent masses of our con- 
stituencies, the sensible, thoughtful American people, ask no 
more progress than we can reasonably make, realize that haste 
is not necessarily or usually substantial achievement, and, to our 
everlasting honor, trust us as their chosen representatives, 
assuming in us virtue, fidelity, skill, and a degree of wisdom. 

If this were not so, not only would we not be here, but the 
people, in whom this power rests, would substitute for our pres- 
ent institutions others which would represent what they desire. 


The Republican party will continue to succeed because it de- | 


serves success. Its past will not be forgotten. The trust and 


confidence reposed by and justified in the fathers will continue | 


io the sons; each recurring year will bring new achievements 
for the good of all the people, our aptitude for government so 
often demonstrated must ever increase with extending experi- 
ence. Our place in history, secure now through our party 
achievements, can but become more splendid. The torch of con- 
science, liberty, and freedom, passed to us by those who have 
run the race before us, we shall hand to our successors, burning 
still brighter when we have finished the course. 

In the golden rays of their sunset our predecessors looked 
back over a path of achievement beautiful and luminous with 
service. Their sunset is our sunrise. It holds the joy of the 
morning, the sweet breath of the new day, the inspiration of the 
untried. Its level beams glow with hope and burn with energy, 
they illumine the straight path of right toward our own sunset 
in the memory of fields well fought, burdens well borne, and a 
Nation well served. 





Shall Partisanship or Facts Control Legislation? 
SPEECH 
HON. EBENEZER J.-HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday. May 21, 1910, 


Submitting the following with reference to section 1 of the sundry 
civil bil rafiving authority to the President to employ a tariff board 
to ascert n “the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad,” as the true measure of protection. 

Mr. HILL of Connecticut said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the privilege so courte- 
ously extended to me by the House, I desire as briefly as pos- 
sible to give a few reasons why the provision contained in the 
sundry civil bill with reference to the tariff board should be 


adopted and the appropriation of $250,000 therein recommended | 


should be made. 


It was with great pleasure and satisfaction that on yester- 
day I listened to the statement of the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Havens] that he intended to cast his vote for it, | 


and to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], night be- 
fore last, that if this proposition was made with an honest 
and sincere purpose to secure exact information in regard to 
the various schedules of the tariff law with a view to the im- 
provement of any of them, that he should also be in favor of it. 

I can not understand how any Member of the House on that 
side or on this can be unwilling that such information should 
be secured and the benefits to be derived therefrom thereby 
given to the American people. 

That there may be no question whatever in the minds of 
either of these gentiemen as to such honesty of purpose, I take 
pleasure in printing as a part of my remarks an article en- 
titled “How Taft views his own administration,” just pub- 
lished by McClure’s Magazine, one of the most enterprising, 
readable, and progressive magazines in this country. I call 
the special attention of these two gentlemen, and of all other 
Members of the House, to the distinct, specific, and unqualified 
statement of the purpose of the President if this appropriation 
is granted, and, in addition, to that portion of it dealing with 
the tariff question; and because of the importance of the other 
questions treated in the article, I shall include it all in my 
remarks. It is as follows: 


HOW TAFT VIEWS HIS OWN ADMINISTRATION—AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT. 


(By . Kibbe Turner, author of Our Na 
Braet Wee of National Funds in the 
States, etc.) 


This is a statement President Taft of the purposes and achieve- 
ments of his administration, made during the first part of April. At 
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that time the bills in the administration programme, presented to the 
current session of Congress, either were still in committee or were 
being debated in the Senate and House. The sta nt, for the sake 
of clearness and simplicity, was put in the form of a continuous 
quotation—unbroken by the questions asked or the excursions from 
the main points of discussion, which are of necessity le in y 


interview. This statement is necessarily not a verbatim reprod 
of the language of the President, but it gives substantially what 





© Sal 
My administration (said President Taft) had from its rt one 
work to do—to secure new legislation. The administration resi 
dent Roosevelt, like a great crusade, had awakened the people of the 


United States and accomplished great advances in the t 
yowers of the Federal Government. It was the business of the admi 
stration following his to make these permanent in the form of law 

There was a definite programme of legislation demanded by the coun 
try and promised by the Republican platform. The most important 
matters in it were a new tariff bill, new measures fer controlling cor 
orations, and new laws for the conservation of the national resour 
in the public domain. The policy to be pursued in the various laws 
this programme was very clear; I thoroughly believed in it; and 
began, even before my inauguration, to organize my administration 
do the work it was pledged to. 

CANNON AND ALDRICH PROMISE TO HELP. 


Congress began work upon the new tariff bill immediately after my 
inauguration. As head of the administration, I took every means prop- 
erly in my power to secure the tariff I believed the Republican party 
had promised. There is, of course, only one usual and natural way, 
under our form of government, for a Chief Executive to secure legisla 
tion: that is to work with and through the leaders of the majority 
party in Congress. The attitude of these leaders in the Republican 
party became at once, after my election, a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to me. 

I believed, and had said repeatedly, that properly carried out, the 
tariff plank of the Republican platform would result in a downward re 
vision on many schedules in the Dingley tariff. Not long after I was 
elected, Mr. CANNON, Speaker of the House, was reported by the news- 
papers as denying that the Republican party had been pledged by its 
platform to a revision downward. Immediately after that the papers 
announced that I was opposing the reelection of Mr. CANNON as Speaker. 
Believing that Mr. CANNON had been correctly quoted, I was not unwill- 
ing that this should appear, although I was perfectly aware that he 
could not be defeated. Later I had a meeting with Mr. CANNON at 
which he showed me a full copy of his speech, and convinced me that 
he had been wrongly quoted. He said that he was entirely in sym- 
pathy with my effort to carry out the pledges of the Chicago platform, 
and would assist me as loyally as possible. I afterwards explained my 
position to the Ways and Means Committee of the House and its chair- 
man, Mr. PayNe, and was assured by them that my ideas had their 
entire sympathy. 

Mr. ALpricu, the leader of the Senate in the tariff debate, publicly 
stated that he did not believe a downward revision had been promised. 
But he pledged himself and the other leaders in the Senate to the gen- 
eral programme of progressive legislation outlined in my inaugural ad- 
dress. And, in the actual passage of the tariff bill, not only was his 
ability to bring about legislation of great practical value, but there were 
not a few reductions in schedules which were introduced at his instance 
or with his consent. 


OUR RIDICULOUS METHOD OF TARIFF MAKING. 


What I wanted in a tariff bill is clearly expressed in the language of the 
Republican platform of 1908 (which, as a matter of fact, followed quite 
closely the language inserted at my iustance in the Ohio platform) : 

“The true principle of protection is best maintained by the impo- 
sition of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries.” 

This, I believe, is a fair statement of the policy of protection, which 
protectionists will generally subscribe to. To carry it into effect just 
one thing is necessary ; that is, evidence—an accurate knowledge of the 
cost of production of protected articles here and abroad. 

Germany, France, and virtually every great tariff-making country 
in the world except the United States secure this evidence through their 
own experts. In this country the only information for making tariffs 
is obtained from the warped and biased testimony of the men to be 
affected by their schedules. The whole method is notoriously unscientific 
and wrong, an outworn system, which I believed should be changed 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House had been at work for 
a year gathering information upon which to base a new tariff. The 
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usual confusing testimony was produced by them; and the usual 
commitments of the representatives of different sections to the views 
and testimony of the particular business interests of their locality 
occurred after the bill was introduced into Congress—as it always 
must, under the old method of tariff making As matters formulated 


themselves, I made known my views in various conferences with the 


| leading Members of the House and Senate. 


I felt that at least there should be free hides, free iron ore, free 
coal, free lumber, and free petroleum. I placed myself against a 
raising of the rate on the cheaper cotton goods suggested; I insisted 
on cutting out high duties proposed on gloves, and urged reductions 
in other duties, including shoes and other manufactures of leather. 

NOT A PERFECT TARIFF—THE BEST OBTAINABLI 

I did not secure all the reductions that I believed should be 
The woolen schedule should have been lowered; it was not, because 
combination of Representatives from the manufacturing and wool-grow 
ing sections of the East and West had a majority in Congress, which 
was overwhelming. Not only would it have been useless to try to beat 
it, but a reopening of the old fight between the growers and the manu- 
facturers settled by the present schedule would have unfastened a 
Pandora’s box that might have defeated the whole bill 

The Democratic South, with the northern lumbering States, prevented 
free lumber; another combination of the same sections made impossible 
the lowering of the much-criticised cotton schedules. As has always 
been the case in making tariffs in this country, certain combinations of 
sectional interests in Congress—-formed irrespective of parties, upon 
purely industrial lines—had majorities, which were a matter of os 

Not because it was a perfect tariff; ideal 


and must be recognized as such. 

I finally signed the bill. 
tariffs are an impossibility under the method of tariff legislation we 
have employed. I signed it because it was the best I could secure under 


made. 
1 


the circumstances; because it represented a considerable downward re 
vision from the Dingley tariff; and because, all things considered, I did 
not believe myself justified in holding up tbe business of the country 
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for months longer by vetoing this bill, on the chance of getting a better 
one. The bill gave free hides and free oil; it reduced the duty on iron 
ore io per cent ; on coal, 334 per cent; on lumber, 374 per cent; on all 
classes of iron and steel manufactures very greatly; and, generally 
speaking, made large cuts in the rates on the necessities of life; while, 


to offset this, it made large raises on luxuries. 
VETO MBANT TEMPORARY POPULARITY. 


It was perfectly clear to me, at the time, that I could achieve a tem- 
porary personal popularity by vetoing this tariff bill. It was ha as 
clear that if I did so I would cause such a split with my party in Con- 

ress that the entire programme of progressive legislation, to which I 

d dedicated the whole strength of my administration, would be put 
im jeopardy. As it was, I kept the friendship and cooperation of the 
conservative Republicans in Congress—the only section where opposi- 
tion might have been expected to develop—for my general programme 
of legislation ; and, at the same time, I secured, in the tariff bill itself, 
the means of bringing about what I stand for, and what I believe this 
country wants—a fair protective tariff, based, not on guesswork, but on 
actual evidence. 

Under the section providing for a maximum and minimum tariff, 
enacted to allow the President to make terms with countries discrimi- 
nating in their tariffs against the United States, there is this provision : 

“To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of 
the duties imposed upon bim by this section, and the officers of the 
Government in the administration of the customs law, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required.” 

a An appropriation of $75,000 was made for carrying out this provi- 
on. 
A SCIENTIFIC TARIFF IN TWO OR THREE YRARS. 


When I signed the tariff bill I announced that I held this paragraph 
to give the President the right to secure the statistics covering the 
prices and costs of production of goods at home and abroad, upon 
which scientific tariffs must be built. In September I appointed a 
tariff board, headed by Prof. H. C. Emery, the Yale economist, to take 
up this work. At my instruction they prepared an estimate of the 
cost of a comprehensive investigation of the kind I wanted. I have 
now asked Congress for an appropriation of $250,000 for this investi- 
gation. I certainly hope it will grant it. 

A thorough investigation of this kind will take between two and 
three years. It is not unlikely that, in the light of accurate statistics, 
we may find that certain schedules in our tariff are too high. If we 
~~ shall at that time not hesitate immediately to recommend their 
revision. 

TWO KINDS OF TARIFF BOARDS. 


This is my idea of the proper function of a tariff board. Others 
have favored another plan. Senators Beveripcr and La FoLuerrs have 
urged the choice of a board which would itself prepare and present 
a schedule of rates to Congress. I do not believe this plan to be 
feasible—my chief objection being that it would not result in legisla- 
tion. The House of Representatives is sensitive of its right to originate 
revenue measures, and resents the delegation of this to bodies outside 
itself. As a matter of fact, this very plan of a tarif€ board was tried 
in 1882 and failed utterly. 

I believe that the work of a tariff board should be to secure and to 
present evidence, not to frame a tariff. With this evidence before it, 
Congress will act fairly and wisely, and the United States will have, 
under this method, a tariff established on a thoroughly scientific basis— 
as it should have had a quarter of a century ago. 


HOW THE CORPORATION BILL PASSED. 


I had not expected to secure during the special session for the tariff 
any part of the general programme of progressive legislation to which we 
were pledged; but, as it happened, we were able at that time to take 
our first step in corporation legislation. 

Probably the most important single movement initiated by President 
Roosevelt was that to bring the corporations of the country, especially 
the great railroad and industrial railroad companies, under the sure and 

roper control of law. It is a development along new lines, which must 
e made with the utmost care and intelligence. #ut the provisions now 
needed are along the line of publicity and supervision. 


The first step of my administration in this direction was the corpora- | 


tion tax enacted in the tariff bill. The passage of the measure came 
about in this way: 

I had stated In one of my speeches that while the Supreme Court had 
held a direct tax on incomes to be unconstitutional, believed a con- 
stitutional bill could be drawn which would tax them indirectly. I was 
referring to a tex to reach the dividends of corporations, 

When the tari# bill was in the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House Speaker Cannon reminded me of this statement and asked if I 
would not have this done and let him see if he could get it substituted 
for a tax on tea and coffee which had been suggested in the cqgmmittee. 

I sympathized with Mr. CANNON’sS opposition to a tax on tea and 
coffee, and I directed the Attorney-General to draw up the bill for a cor- 
poration tax. This is an excise tax levied upon the net earnings of cor- 
porations, from which, of course, dividends are paid on stock, and so in 
effect is an indirect tax on stock dividends. It was framed along the 
lines of former special excise taxes which the Supreme Court had pro- 
nounced constitutional. 

Mr. Cannon placed this measure before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but they declined at that time to incorporate it in the bill. 


THE BILL PUT THROUGH IN THE SENATE. 


In the Senate a number of the Members, including Messrs. Boran and 
CuMMINS, favored the passing of another direct income tax. While in 
theory favoring an income tax, I believed it would be unwise to pass one, 
and thus virtually invite the Supreme Court to reverse its former deci- 
sion against the act of 1894, and I expressed this view to both Sen- 
ators. But so large a body of Senators, including Democrats and a 
number of Republicans, was in favor of the direct tax that the con- 
servative Republican leaders in the Senate feared it might pass. 

Senator ALpricu and other conservative leaders of the Senate dis- 
cussed the situation with me. I was desirous of a corporation tax, and 
also of securing a constitutional amendment authorizing a direct in- 
come tax. I belleved that if Ee passed this corporation tax and 
put through a resolution for an income-tax amendment it would be a 
much better way to establish the right of the Government to tax in- 
comes than by passing another law in the face of the Supreme Court's 
decision. The conservatives were confronted with the alternative of 
putting through this plan or getting an income tax, and they chose the 
ormer. Senator Atpaicn, who believed that the tariff would furnish 
enough revenue without an income tax, proposed that the corporation 
tax expire at the end of two years. I objected to this and no limita- 
tion was made. The corporation tax and the resolution for a consti- 
tutional amendment passed both Houses. 


tions’ net incomes exceeding $5,000. 
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FIRST STEP IN CORPORATION SUPERVISION 
Now, the corporation tax is a small one—only 1 per cent o1 


This tax, 


evied on all th 


corporations in the country, is expected to produce over $25.000 ' 
ear—a very considerable addition to the country’s income. |; 


east as important as this is the fact that this bill marked 
- in the federal supervision of corporations. 
y this law eve 


severe penalties, 


a sworn financial statement showing its gross income, net income. 
and a variety of other facts of importance, indicating the size and 


to 


7 corporation in the country is compelled, , 
le with the Internal Revenue Department an: 


cess of the enterprise. This will 
and accurate body of statistics covering the corporations of the co 


And it will be a very serious and 
maghect filing or to falsify these reco 


a 


nsure, for the first time, a co; 


Sangneens thing for a corporati 
s. 


t was proposed in the corporation tax bill as passed that the ret), 
filed should be public records. There was considerable objectio 


this. 


business competitors in particular, knowl 


which might be used to Its detrimen 
We were preparing to m 


corporations. 


It was claimed that it would give the public in genera). 

of a corporation's af 
chiefly in the case of 5 
e the records public, how: 





when it was found, last February, that the bill did not provide funda: 
that they would be available for the work of m 


in such a war 
these corporatio 


m returns public records, 


I immediately caused this ¢ 


to be communicated to Congress, with a request that money be furn 


for the purpose. 


WHO MAY SEB THE 


shall be given. Such a decision seems to me easy to make. 
an interest in such returns—the public, the . 
poration’s stockholders, and the Government. 
returns must be open to the proper government officials, and to th, 


three parties havin 


CORPORATION RETURNS. 


It now appears likely that Congress will pass a bill putting 
the President the decision as to just how much publicity these ret 


There 


I shall hold that 


stockholders of the corporation. The public will be given access 


the reports listed in any 
offered for general public 


the reports of all stocks in which they have a legitimate interest. 
The statistics covered by these returns have not a great range: yet 
as far as they go, they must be accurate, and their publicity wi!! | 


in many ways a very important influence. 
erally speaking, has had only such statements as corporations ca 


it. There is no outside guaranty of thelr accuracy. 


The investing public, 


And a ¢ 


ive 
body of corporations, whose stocks are offered for public sale 
1 An accurate statement of the primary facts « 


no reports at all. 


corporation’s business will go a great = 
from investing in swindlin 
stockholders a true idea o 


and illegit 


toward protecting the | 
mate schemes, 
the condition of their investments 


and will 


Government will find these figures of use in many matters—in invest! 
gainst the antitrust law, for example, or in determining 


gating crimes a 


the exact profits made by 


tection. 


THD RADICAL ADVANCES IN THE RAILROAD BILL. 


On August 9, four days after this corporation tax had become |! 
the tariff bill, the Attorney-General began work on the seco 
most elaborate measure concerning corporations on the adminis 


ea amendments to the 
r 


interstate-commerce 


aming these amendments, the Attorney-General had frequent « 
tations with other Cabinet members, Interstate Commerce Commis 
ers, and Senators and Representatives of all shades of belief o: 


question ; 


views freely. 


and he and I 
ested, both among the railroad men an 


ave every op 


rtunity for all parties i 
the shippers, to express t! 
The result was the measure that I suggested to Cong: 


early in its present session and that is now before it for passage 
I doubt vhether it is generally realized how many marked 


aimost radical departures are made in this bill. 


The great feature 


the Hepburn bill of 1904 was the authority it gave the Interstate | 


merce Commission—for the first time—to fix maximum rates. 
commission could do this only if, _— 

rates were found to be unjust. The 
itself to institute hearings and to fix maximum rates. 
it gives the commission the r 
effect, to hold hearings and 
reasonable, it can forbid the advance. 
this bill could go very little further without authorizing the Fedu 


ht, before a railroad 
nvestigations ; 


and, i 
The rate-fixing power giver 


More than t 
uts new rates 
it finds them 


stock exchange, advertised, or in any yw 
sale; that is, they will be allowed to see 


but t 
the complaint of a shipper 
new law allows the commi 


Government to dictate directly the prices at which railroads must s 


transportation. 


TO PREVENT STOCK WATERING AND MONOPOLY. 
The bill also gives the commission, for the first time, the power 


prevent stock watering. 


It forbids, for the first time—with an 


ception inserted solely to protect minority stockholders—the dir 
indirect purchase by a railroad of any stock in any other road | 


in direct competition with it 
ward monopoly in railroads, 


it has been established. 
It establishes a special court for the expedition of appeals from 


decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission—one favorite met! 


* and so checks the recent tendency 
by destroying the chief means by w! 


? 


which railroads seeking to avoid regulation have used to delay 8 
hinder the work of the commission ever since the enactment of the 


terstate-commerce act. 


trained by experience in railroad cases, can put through its busi! 


promptly and efficiently. 
is 


At 


ons are brought before f 


involve difficult and highly technical questions which 1 
and the natural tendency of the judces 


come before these 
to lay them aside 


my own experience on the federal bench. 


for Tong 


the new court would avert. 


The bill also—as suggested in the Republican 


reads to make a 


Commerce Com 


ments with each other, sub, 
ssion, ne = making le 


tion that was former! 


There ha 


of carrying it into effect. 


jected to—I believe, mistakenly. 


adds v 
safegua 


greatly to the 


nt, api 


Is from the commis 


1 judges all over the country. | 


do not 


and careful consideration—as I know ! 
All this means delay, © 


This court, kept free for this special work ©! 


‘ 


corporations demanding aid by tariff pro- 


7 
a 


et to the Interstate 


inte: r 


1 a branch of railroad 0) 
, but that is practically a necess'' 
ve been criticisms of the details in this bill—of the m«' 
The special commerce court has bee! 
But that the measure, , 
wers of the Federal Government, bes! 
ing those it already has, can not truthfully be denied, an‘ 


as a 


amendments that would actually operate to carry out the clear iuten' 
of the law have been welcomed. 


ARE WE DRIFTING TOWARD SOCIALISM? 
Now, procul, 


the principle of 


I am utterly 
vate 


to socialism. 
incentive to self-hel 
from the right of a man to enjoy the fruits of his own la 


I believe t 


¢ 


which comes 
or—is as im- 


VY 





sortant, In its way, as the principle of personal liberty. And I do not 

lieve that the doctrines of state socialism, which have become so 
yopular in Europe, are adapted to the spirit of the American people. 
But, in the powers given the Government to fix rates, it must be ad- 
mitted that in our relation to railroad corporations we have gone a 
long way in the direction of state socialism. There is some tendency 


toward the belief that we shall have to move in the same direction in | 


governing great industrial companies, and that eventually the Govern- 
ment may have to establish the 


—— they can charge for their prod- 
ucts, which is virtually what it does for railroads when it fixes a rail- 
road rate. Possibly this may come, but personally I do not believe it; 
I think that whatever drift toward monopoly there now is at this 
point may be checked in other ways. 

The problem of dealing with monopolies, however, is a most difficult 
one. The administration early took up the question as to whether there 
should be amendments to the Sherman antitrust law. After much con- 
sideration it was decided that there should not be; that there was a 
great and valuable body of decisions under the law; and that, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, the law apparently covered existing con- 
ditions so well that we would better not attempt to change it. 


OWNERSHIP OF A WHOLE INDUSTRY NOT NECESSARILY A MONOPOLY. 
My understanding of the principle of our present law is this: A mo- 


nopoly, before the law, is not made such merely by size, but by conduct. | 


You and I, owning two factories, and seeing economies or other ad- 
vantages of operation in combining them, have a perfect right to 
combine—even if together we should have a very high proportion of 
our particular industry. 
industry, even that would not be a monopoly, provided it did so by 
legitimate means—by holding its trade through the superior economies 
and improvements made possible by large operations, and by giving the 
publie the advantage of these. The public would be protected by what 
might be called potential competition. There would always be other 
capital ready to go into the industry when the prices should be raised 
enough to show a profit. But where a great corporation sets out to 
stifle competition by illegitimate means—in such ways as by using its 
position in the industry to make exclusive contracts, or to kill a com- 
etitor by selling goods at a loss in one place, which is made up by 
pigher charges in others—then it frightens other capital from attempt- 
ing to go into the same business, and not only is actual competition 
abolished, but potential competition as well. The public is then at the 
mercy of a great corporation, or an association of corporations, because 
of the illegal use of its great power. 

You may say it will be difficult to establish that various acts are 
done or agreements made for the purpose of restraining or monopolizing 
trade. As a matter of fact, the difficulty of establishing the motive 
for acts of this kind is not great. If, for instance, a company buys up 


If one corporation should control an entire | 


| 





a competitor’s plant, dismantles it, and takes its business, it is not | 


dificult for the average jury to decide that this act was performed to 
destroy competition. 


A PRESENT NEED—A FEW TRUST MAKERS IN JAIL. 

The serious difficulty in prosecuting men or corporations for creat- 
ing monopolies comes, as a matter of fact—in criminal cases—not from 
the lack of convincing evidence, but from the reluctance of juries to 
send the individual offender to prison for whathehas done. His acts 
are newly created crimes; they are mala prohibita, not mala in se. It 
is easy for the average citizen to declaim about what should be done 
to the makers of trusts, but when he is actually in the jury box he 
finds it very difficult to send a man to jail for practices that, until 


within a comparatively short time, have been considered legitimate and | 


clever. 

In one of the foremost recent trust prosecutions virtually all of the 
evidence secured by the Government was based upon the conduct of 
one man, the president of the offending corporation ; yet, when the jury 
came to render its verdict, this man was set free, and the corporation 
was fined. This is unfortunate, for, in my opinion, nothing would stop 
this building up of monopolies more quickly than the conviction of 
some of the individuals who create them by their illegal acts. 


HOW STANDARD OIL COULD COME UNDER FEDERAL INCORPORATION LAW. 


Under the antitrust law, we are conducting prosecutions against 
monopolies wherever we find them, and we shall continue to do so. In 
the meanwhile the Attorney-General, by_ my direction, has prepared 
and presented to Congress, for its consideration, a bill to ahiew the 
federal incorporation of suck concerns as care to accept it. In the 
event of the success of any of the federal prosecutions now in the 
courts, the business of the concerns convicted would be so tied up by 
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too often famillar only tl 


to 








public generally from extortion, dis ) 
part of corporations. 
THE ANTIQUATED LAND LA 
The revising of the antiquated land laws ¢ 
the national domain was another task g ) i 
scarcely less importance than that of « oration 
laws were made thirty and forty years ago, w 1 the We ’ 
vast umsettled country. They were framed, ac li 
of the time, for the benefit of the so-ca * landless 
| sired to secure a farm. But, as the ec try developed i 
lent themselves to the fraudulent acquisition, by sp it 
tions, of great areas of land, valuable, not for agricult ly 
for lumber, minerals, and, more re tly, Ww a 8 I 
developed to the proportions of a national scanda For m 
radical changes in these laws have been overdue; for several ) 
have been earnestly urged upon Congress by the President of th 
States. , 
The present general movement for the conservati l 


sources was made possible only by the er 
dent Roosevelt. By executive act 
reason to believe were in danger i 
set out to secure new and proper ws ft 
East had little knowledge of the 
sources, and was generally indifferent to i 
West and Northwest were hostile to it. 
charge of the making of new laws on tl 
nation of western men who were not 
ment. Under these conditions no new laws were 
In working to get them President Roosevelt was compelled to ed 
the people of the country, especially those of the 
portance of the subject and to arouse get i 
the legislation needed. In this campaign he was great! 
ford Pinchot, who has done such re! cable worl 
tem of national forests; and in conduct tl gen 
conservation there was built up, largely under Mr. 
strong and effective organization for publicity. 
BALLINGER 


n her 


need of 








in sympatl 





AND PINC 


HOT. 


My administration succeeded Mr. Roosevelt’s, pledged to the policy 
of conservation. I chose for my Secretary of the Interior Richard A. 
Ballinger, Mr. Roosevelt’s choice as Commissioner of the Genera! Land 
Office—-the most important division of the Interior Department i . 
“reform” mayor of Seattle, who had the confidence and esteem of the z 
great Northwest section of the country. Mr. Ballinger, while Land 
Commissioner, had been most energetic in pro uting frauds, but 1 
the belief, quite generally held in the Northwest, that the Government 
should not hold back the public domain from development more than 
was necessary ; and in this I sympathized with him. 
Mr. Ballinger strongly advocated the passage of new land laws, but 


he questioned whether some of the acts taken under executive po 
relation to protecting and developing public lands had 
within the present law. A difference of opinion s ar 
him and Mr. Pinchot, involving, in the first place, the withdrawal! 
public lands to protect water-power sites and matters connected with 
the Reclamation ir 


y i 
been ent f 





se between 


vice; and later, a very strained situation a ng 

out of intimations of a young investigator for the Land Office, Louis an 

| R. Glavis, that Mr. Ballinger’s relations with certain Alaskan claimants 

| bad not been consistent with the public interest. 

These charges of Mr. Glavis, and the evidence ur which he } 1 a ' 

them, were given to me, and were carefully considered by me, and 

the Attorney-General, at my request; and with the full evidence in the 

case before us we both decided that they consisted entirely of unfounded 

suspicions, and that Mr. Glavis should be discharged. Mr. Pinchot had 


| the campaign in favor of national conservation was directed to 


the broad injunctions which are now adopted in these suits that they | 


=e be forced to come under a law of this kind, if one is 
pro § 

The federal incorporation law which the administration has suggested 
to Congress is planned to bring the great industrial corporations in 
interstate and international trade under the supervision of the Federal 
Government. It would be possible under it for such a concern as the 
Standard Oil Company to reorganize such part of its business as is 
actually engaged in the manufacture and distribution of refined oil. 
This reorganization would, however, give no corporations iramunity from 
| a ae for acts violating the antitrust law; they could not extend 

as holding companies, as so many trusts and monopolies 
have done in the past; they could not issue stock except for money or 
against property of its full value; and they would be compelled to file 
full and complete reports of their business operations with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and to give special reports whenever the 
Commissioner of Corporations so ordered. 


GREAT CORPORATIONS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


In other words, the great corporations of the country—which would 
robably be the only ones that would find it advantageous to come under 
his law—would by this act constantly be under the supervision of the 

Department of Commerce and Labor, and if they should be found to 
have broken the antitrust law, their charters would be forfeited auto- 
matically and their right to do business under them would end. 

These three measures—the corporation tax, interstate-commerce 
amendments, and federal incorporation bill—make up the programme 
of laws to regulate corporations suggested by the administration during 
its first year. No one could hope to offer a complete and final pro- 
ome covering this great subject. But I believe that, if adopted, 

laws will place the corporations of this country upon an entirely 


new 

Under them the Government, as the guardian of the people, proposes, 
by continuous supervision, to prevent monopoly in all forms of railroad 
and j corporations; to prevent, so far as its powers go, the 
overissue of securities, which has been one of the great scandals of cor- 
poration cee in this omatey to secure and make accessible, to 
all persons legi tely concerned, the 


been appealed to by Mr. Glavis in his series of protests against Mr. 
Ballinger, and he and Mr. Ballinger were now in entire disagreement. 
The very effective medium for publicity built up under Mr. Pinchot tn 


ing the administration. Finally Mr. Pinchot forced me—very much to 


my regret—to dismiss him from the government service. 











In my opin- 
ion there has been up to the present time a total lack of evidence t : n- 
firm the charges made so freely against Mr. Ballinger. 
FIRST OF ALL, PROTECTION OF LANDS NOW WITHDRAWN. 
| In the meanwhile, bills have been introduced inte Conger , 
senting the principle that the administration believes should , i 
the disposal of our remaining public lands. The most immedi 
ortant of these is one to give the President and the Secretary 
nterior specific power to withdraw pub! nds from y 
ment, pending proper legislation by Congress and proper classification 
for their sale. 

Tens of millions of acres were withdrawn by executive orders of 
Mr. Roosevelt, covering all known lands of special value for « ; 
or water powers. All lands of this kind are still withheld by my 
administration, but the legal right of the Executive to do tl een 
questioned. Members of Congress from the West, who are n f nd 

| to the conservation movement as it has developed, have ed t : 
issuing these orders the President is encroaching u t 
Congress to dispose of the public domain, and that 
draw great areas of land indefinitely. might sily become a dangerous 
power for a President to hold. 
| In some sections of the West Individuals are now actually taking up 
lands that have been withdrawn by the President's order, on the theory 
| that the withdrawing of lands in this w not legal. This has 
| been the case in the valuable oil lands in California, 2,000,000 acres of 
which are withdrawn from entry It is only the st eculative t- 
terest that is able to make an entry In this way and fight the « ” 
through the courts; and if, for any’ re n. the e ationa of 7 


facts of corporation management, ° 





interests should prove right, it would mean that the lands we ar 


ing to preserve would have been withheld a itely from the : 
of the people who respect the law nd have fallen into tl f 
just the people who ought not to have them. 
PRINCIPLES OF NEW COAL, OIL, AND WATER-POWER LAND LAWS 

A law to make certain the Executive's power to hold back land was 
under these circumstances, the first desire of the adu tration 
are eight other bills to complete the programme of cor ithe lhe 
principle of the new laws covering coal, oil, and phosph land that 
the ownership of these special deposits should be s d 
land and the deposits paid for on the basis of their tual valu I 
principle in these bills governing the disy tion of water-powe 
fs that the Government should reserve, in wh: r title it ¢ ) 
them, the right to protect the public nst overcharges by a | lical 





And in all these 


Dy ¢f yp 
oll, and phos- 


regulation of rates. transfers of coal, 
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phate lands, or lands with water powers, provision is made for for- 
feiture of title whenever they are made a part of a monopoly. 

rhere is only one bill that I feel to be essential at the present time; | 
that is the one assuring the President’s right of withdrawal. When 
this power is granted, the lands that President Roosevelt and I have 
withheld from entry will be safe, the geological department can classify | 
them properly for sale, and Congress can give its attention to working | 
out the exact details of the best laws possible. This will require careful | 
and mature thought, which will naturally take time. I have, however, 
a great sympathy for the feeling of the West and Northwest that the 
Government should settle this question as soon as possible, in order to 
permit the development of the resources in the public domain. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS AND BONDS. 


Another piece of legislation for which there has been need in this 
country for several decades, and which was made a part of our pro- 
gramme for new laws, was the postal savings-bank bill. Nearly all 
the great nations in the world, except the United States, have had this 
institution for years, and in this country bills providing for such an | 
institution have been introduced in Congress almost yearly since 1873. 
There can be no question as to the need of them. 

It is estimated, from the statistics of other countries, that new sav- 
ings banks would gather up fully a billion dollars in the United States. 
The United States has now outstanding some $700,000,000 worth of 2 
per cent bonds, upon which our national banks base their currency. 
This great issue of 2 per cent bonds represents the credit of the United 
States on an entirely false basis, due to the special artificial market 
created by the banks, which must use these bonds to secure their issues 
of bank notes. It was my belief that, by using the funds accumulated 
by the postal savings bank, this country could gradually buy up this 
issue of bonds, and once and for al! place itself on its actual credit. It 
can then provide new and scientific arrangements for securing our is- 
sues of paper money. 

Some of the western Senators were much concerned about keeping | 
the money in the banks of the sections where it was deposited, and for 
this reason introduced amendments in the bill, which make impossible 
the provision for the 2 per cent bonds. I regret this, not because I 
do not sympathize with their purpose, but because they have, in my 
opinion, defeated what I hoped could be done without establishing any 
possibility of accomplishing their own purpose. Money can scarcely be 
staked down where you put it, like a piece of sod. These deposits in 
local banks will move, just as all bank deposits do, wherever they can 
be used with most profit. However, the securing of a sound postal sav- 
ings-bank system will mean the establishing of an institution that will 
be of the greatest value to the country. 


OTHDR LEGISLATION. 


Other matters in the programme of legislation that has been proposed 
are the anti-injunction bill, planned to insure the proper use of the 
power of injunction in labor suits, and the bill for governing Alaska. 

I believe in the former, first, because it was promised in the Repub- 
lican platform, and, second, because it is right, giving organized labor 
the rights to which it is entitled in its disputes, and no more. 

I have advocated the governing of Alaska by a legislative council 
appointed by the President, because I believe that the population of that 
country is as yet too sparse and shifting to govern itself as a Territory. 
A council situated in the Territory and knowing the local needs will 
govern it properly and successfully, as the commission in the Philip- 
pines has done in those islands 3,000 miles away from the United States. 


A DEFICIT OF $60,000,000. 


These are the main features of the administration's legislative pro- 
gramme, which it a during its first year. Its executive work was 
also carried on according to a new programme. 

The Government's fiscal year, which ended four months after my 
inauguration, showed a deficit of $60,000,000 in its ordinary operating 
expenses—excluding, of course, the great expenses on the Panama 
Canal. The new tariff is increasing the Government's receipts from 
customs about $35,000,000 a year over the old; the new corporation 
tax, when fully collected, will add $25,000,000 a year more; and during 
the past goer there has been a large increase in internal revenue over 
the year before. This growth of receipts, however, has been somewhat 
offset by added expenses, and there will be a deficit of some $30,000,000 
in the ordinary government operations for the current year ending 
June 30, 1910. In the year ending 1911 we expect to have a surplus 
of $35,000,000 in our ordinary operations. uch of this is to be 
a ny Sante ex or - 

t was clear, when ook office a year ago, not only that th 

must be increased, but that the expenditures mest. be cut sew 
tematic way. ‘There had been in the past practically nothing corre- 
sponding to the budget in other countries. is counts » growing and 
prosperous, had blundered along some way with the revenue nerally 
exceeding its expenses. But in the sundry civil appropriation Sil of a 
ear ago a provision was introduced putting upon the Secretary of the 

reasury the duty of estimating the revenues for the coming year, and 
calling upon the President, if these seemed likely to be insufhelent to 
recommend means to meet the deficit. , 


A $94,000,000 CUT IN ESTIMATES. 


During the last ten years the ordina disbursements f 
the Federal Government have increased 200,000,000, an toe a 
$20,000,000 a year. The geen for the year ending June 30 
1910, were already made when I took office. My Cabinet, however. 
immediately began making their estimates, at my request, for the year 
ending June 30, 1911. J concentrating their attention on this, and 
beginning six months earlier than had been customary, they presented 
to Congress this winter estimates that were $94,000,000 lower than 
those for the year before. With the expenditures on the Panama Canal 
excluded—as they should be to make any comparison of values—these 
pao ~~ showed a $55,000,000 decrease below the appropriations of the 

ar ore. 





THE ANTIQUE GOVERNMENT BUREAUS. 


To make cuts of this kind it was necessary to make a thorough study 
of the Government's whole system of doing business. It was found to 
be a very singular one, full of antiquated survivals, reaching back, in 
some cases, as far as the eighteenth century. Government business is 
conducted by bureaus; it has grown, whenever new work has been 
taken up, by adding one bureau to another; and there has been no 
thorough attempt, as there must be, to take up this aggregation and 
examine it as a whole. But during the past year two or three of the 
department heads have made cross sections of their own systems that 
are illuminating. 

The bureau system of the Navy Department, dating from the forties, 
has probably received more public criticism 


in recent years than an 
other. . Z| 


Secretary Meyer, whose observations of the Russian-Japanese | 


; our 
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war, when ambassador at St. Petersburg, had given him very doef 
opinions concerning the advantages of the compact military ore . ‘ 
tion of the navy of Japan over Russia’s naval bureaucracy. «ot ~ 
immediately upon taking the naval portfolio to modernize the syst: 
navy. , 


lite 


our 


™m in 


CHANGING THE NAVAL BURFAUCRACY. 


Through a board of four aides, appointed by the Secretary as his 
advisers, and covering the four main vl ‘of the navy'’s work. he 
correlated and systematized the operations of the various naval board. 
and bureaus, and focused an intelligent control of the complicated 1 .- 
chinery of this department in the Secretary. ; er 

In the industrial operating of navy-yards there has been in th 


e past 


| an almost unbelievable duplication of plant, a lack of proper corre 


tion between bureaus, and an absence of any modern system of ; 
accounting. Work aggregating into the tens of millions of dol! 
every year was produced without any exact knowledge of the cost 
the finished product. Secretary Meyer introduced into these yards 
industrial organization corresponding to that of foreign navyy-y» 


} and the great shipbuilding firms, and for the first time a systen 


cost accounting is being established. Mr. Meyer's estimates for his 

partment for the year 1911 were cut $10,000,000 below the approp 
ation for 1910. When his system is thoroughly installed Mr. M 

anticipates the saving of millions more, without the slightest decir 
in the efficiency of the navy. In fact, the introduction of mod 
methods can scarcely avoid greatly increasing its efficiency. 


SURVIVALS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


In the Treasury Department, a thorough investigation, cond 
with the assistance of commercial experts, uncovered methods of 
ness even more archaic than those in the Navy Department. Son 
the survivals in this department were extraordinary. One of the: 
the geographical arrangement of the customs districts. This rem 
virtually the same as when it was established in 1789. Pittsburg 
Cincinnati still remain in the district of New Orleans; and at 
the smaller ports—survivals of a century—it costs from $100 to $ 
to collect every dollar of revenue. 

In the mint at ea women were still weighing coins by hand 
In every important mint in Europe machines were in operation, » 
weighed more coins in ten minutes than a woman could in a day, 
more accurately. By one piece of reorganization $100,000 a year \ 
saved there. 

In the Treasury building there was a bindery engaged in binding 
linen sheets upon which a certain class of mail was pasted for filing 
custom that has been continued since the days of Alexander Hamil 
This bindery was abolished. 

When the Government's paper money was printed by private 
cerns, years ago, it was considered necessary to place the seals 
numbers on the notes in the office of the Treasurer. Some twenty: 
years ago the printing was taken over by the Government's Bure 
Engraving and Printing. The old plant, for the second printir 
bills, remained, and grew, in the Treasury building. The eliminat 
of this needless establishment saved $100,000 a year. 

It would be impossible to specify all the various savings 
merely by establishing modern business methods. The reorganiza L 
of the work of only one of the six auditors under the Treasury Depart 
ment, with the purchase of a few adding machines, saved $80.009 a 
year. Fifty thousand dollars a year was saved on express charges o1 
paper currency returned from New York for destruction in the Trea 
ury building simply by cutting the bills in two, mvtilating them, and 
sending the halves in separate packages by registered mail. 

Without completing any general system of business reform, 
Treasury Department has been able to substitute a cut of $2,000,000 
the estimated expense for next year, in place of the annual increase o/ 
$2.000,000, which has come about in the department for the pust five 
years. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S NEED—A MODERN BUSINESS SYSTEM. 


I tell you this simply to illustrate the oo. necessity that now ex 
ists of installing modern business methods in the work of the Govefn 
ment. There has been loss to the Government by dishonesty, as was 
shown last year in exposing the spectacular customs frauds at New 
York: there has been loss by incapacity of public employees; but 
greatest loss has come from the lack of po modern business organ 
zation and methods—so far as —_ can be applied to government work 
To show how little of this there has been, it is only necessary to say 
that in all the industrial operations of the Government—involving the 
expenditure of tens of millions of dollars every year—there was found 
not one modern system of cost accounting that would give the cost of 
the articles produced. 


SAVINGS OF $100,000,000 A YEAR. 


The United States now has an expenditure, all told, of over 
1,000,000,000 a year. The savings that have been reported as possille 
by the different departments in various branches of the work run from 
5 to 40 per cent. Men who have been active in the administrations 
efforts for economy in the departments estimate that, if Congress will 
cooperate in the employment of experts, probably $100,000,000 a year 
ean be cut off from public expenditures, simply by doing the same 
amount of work that we now accomplish by better business methods. 
This means that the cost of government can be reduced by more than 
the entire cost of the Federal Government in any year before the civil 
war. As an annual saving this is an immense prize, and is worthy of 
the concentrated efforts of the entire administration. : 

In order to make permanent reforms of business methods and savings 
in expenditures, I have anaet Congress to cooperate with me by 
establishing a congressional committee, which will employ experts 10 
investigate the general bureau system of the Government, point out 
where tt is wrong, and present modern and economical systems to take 
their place. 

RESULTS THE BEST EXPLANATION. 


I have outlined to you, in a general way, the work and aims of my 
administration during its first year. have one aim in the Presi- 
dency—to make a broad and permanent advance in the powers of the 
Federal Government, and in their enforcement. I have been pledged to 
this and I propose to carry out my pledges. And I believe Congress 
considerable rt of our programme of pro- 
session is adjourned. What I hope for my 
definite results, which will be 


will ong through a ver 
ve laws before th 
administration is the accomplishment 0: 
self-explanatory. 
In order that the Members of the House may have a clear 
understanding of the reason for this appropriation being made, 


it seems to me that it is necessary to give a brief review of the 


gress 
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circumstances leading up to the last revision of the tariff and 
ef some of the methods adopted in preparing for it. 

As long ago as the Maine campaign, in 1906, the Hon. William 
H. Taft, then Secretary of War, declared in that State that it 
was his belief that there should be an early tariff revision, and 
that in such revision it would be shown that some of the duties 
should be materially reduced. 

I will not quote the language used by him at that time, for the 
purport of it is familiar to all of our people. It is beyond 
question that the views entertained by that gentleman at that 
time became more and more prevalent in the country, until it 


became certain that the platform of the next Republican na- | quote one of those declarations only, made at Milwaukee, S 
tional convention would reflect the people’s views in this mat- | 


ter, and that there might be no uncertainty about it, it was | 


distinctly announced by him that he favored the holding of a 
special session of the Sixty-first Congress in the spring of 1909 
and entering upon the revision of the tariff. 

Not only was the character of such revision plainly under- 
stood while Congress was holding the winter session of 1908, 
but almost all of the gentlemen who were talked of as candi- 
dates before the convention distinctly announced their views, 
either personally or by the platforms in which their candidacies 
were presented. 

I call attention to the platform of the Illinois state conven- 
tion, held at Springfield, [l., on March 26, 1908, as an authori- 
tative declaration of the views of the Hon. JosepuH G. CANNON, 
who was presented by that convention as a candidate for the 





Presidency before the national convention which was to follow. | 


It was not an “adjustment” of tariff rates which was contem- | 
plated, and about which phrase much discussion had existed at | 


that time, but that platform distinctly called for a “revision” | 


of the tariff, and if the Chicago papers are correct the tariff 


plank was framed in the city of Washington and carried to the | 


convention by the Hon. Henry 8S. Bourert, a Representative 
from Chicago. Let me quote from this tariff plank: 
The broadening of the home market and the increased foreign de- 


mand for our products has stimulated competition, and this —— | 


tition has brought out manifold new discoveries an@ inventions wh 
have materially altered the cost of production both at home 
abroad of almost every article of commerce. 

The leng continuance of the benefits conferred by the present tariff 
has produced an industrial situation that suggests the probability of 


eh 
and 


securing, by the revision of the tariff, additional benefits for the | 
poe = e United States through a wise continuance of the policy 
of pro’ D 


t is now apparent that in order to maintain the scientific accuracy | 


of the tariff, remove inequalities, and prevent injustice, some new 
schedules must be added to the law, some of the present rates must 
be lowered, while some must be repealed altogether. 

The success of the present tariff demonstrates the wisdom of re- 
vising it to conform to the improved conditions which it has produced. 

We believe that the people of the United States will profit by a new 
tariff, but it must be a Republican tariff, a protective tgriff, a tariff 
which recognizes in all its parts the difference between American and 
foreign wages, the difference between the high scale of living of 
American wa arners and the scale of living imposed by insuflicient 
wa upon foreign workmen. 

We therefore recommend to our delegates to the Republican national 
convention that they urge upon the convention the wisdom of de- 
claring for a revision of the tariff, to be made at the next session of 
Congress, or at a special session of the Sixty-first Congress, to be con- 
vened immediately after the inauguration of the next President, 
March 4, 1909. 


It will be seen from this quotation that what was called for 
was “scientific accuracy,” “some new schedules,” “some ex- 
isting rates to be lowered,” and the necessity of this was so ap- 
parent to the Illinois convention that they urged upon Congress 
the revision of the tariff at the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, rather than to wait until the Sixty-first, as had been 
suggested by the Hon. William H. Taft. 

In addition to this, if the Washington papers of that date had 


correct information, the then Vice-President, Mr. Fairbanks, | 
who was also known to be a candidate for the Presidency before | 


the national convention, added his views to the movement in 
favor of revision, and went to the extent of urging that such 
revision be held at the then sitting first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress. 

I do not believe that anybody in the United States at that 
time thought for a moment that the Republican party had any 
other purpose than to proceed in an orderly, regular, and digni- 
fied way to a general downward revision of the tariff, or that 


the convention at Chicago in making its platform would use | Department 
any language which would be construed by anyone as having | , ' 


any other meaning; indeed, Congress accepted this view, and 
by vote of the House of Representatives the Ways and Means 
Committee was given full authority to make preparations to 
that end. 

The convention met in June and made its platform, the prin- 
cipal declaration of which, and one which I most heartily and 
emphatically indorse and approve, was that— 


} 





the true principle of protection is best maintained by the imposition of | 
such as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American in- 





| that end was made. 


| of industry, and practically all the information 
| sources which the committee 


ORD. 


From the hour when the Sixtieth Coner yurned I 
until the day after the election in N > chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, sp yq itied by his great 
ability and large experience in tariff making se | 
the necessary preparations for carrying « 


of the Republican party, and on the day aft ‘ 
graphic dispatch to all of the members of his com: 
moned them to Washington te enter upon the work. 
that work was to be had been made known to them 
by the declaration of the platform, but by: the 
and over again by the candidate during th 


iy aiter ¢ 


uLLel 


it campa 


tember 24, 1908, and have no hesitation in saying that it w 
upon such declarations as this, made not only by the candi 
date for the Presidency, but by Members of Congress in al 


their districts, that the great triumph which the Republican 
party had at the election in November was secured: 
OUR CANDIDATE AT MILWAUKEE, SEPTEMBER 24, 1908. 
It is intended under the protective system, by judi 


ous eC! 
ment, to build up industries as the natural con f the cx 
justify to a point where they can stand alone an¢ v1 
in competition of the world. 

There are many articles in common use to-day whicl ul 
when the Dingley tariff bill was enacted Condit s with re 
the cost of articles abroad have changed j t ! 
this country, so that the difference between the « 





home and abroad ten years ago was in many instances diff t 
less than it is to-day. 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that tl 
many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive, and ere 
are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measure of 

| conservative protection. 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff In accordar th 
the pledge of the Republican platform y on t hole, a s in 
tial revision downward, though there probably will be a fe ‘ ptions 
in this regard 

As the temporary leader of the party, I do not } to th 
all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the t : 
mandate of power in November it will perform its p j 
faith. 

The problem to be solved in complying with the wishes of 
Republican party and the country as a whole was to asceriain 
what the difference in cost was, which the platform had laid 
down as the measure of protection, and every possible effort to 


All summer long a tariff bureau had be 
at work in the home city of the chairman, and when the commit- 
tee met he was able to submit for their consideration and ap- 
proval and guidance most valuable and indispensable stat 


which had been previously prepared. I note especially the docu- 
ment entitled “Imports and Duties,’ prepared by Willia W 
Evans, assistant clerk of the committee. It was a ce { 
tabulation running back to the beginning of the operation ¢« 
Wilson bill, showing the rates of duty collected both under \ 
bill and the Dingley law upon every one of the thousands of 
ticles imported into the United States during those yea 

gave to the committee the rates of duty, the quantities i 

the gross and unit value of each article, and the ad va 

all duties under both bills for each of the fifteen year 

which the two bills were in operation. It did not and e 
include the difference in the cost of production at hor 1 
abroad. 

In addition to that a digest was prepared of all decisions 1 
by the courts with reference to disputed const: 
language of both bills. 

But fully as important as either of these do ' 
document prepared by the chairman of the committee « ! 
“Tariff Notes,” which gave in one column the |: aa 
paragraph of the Dingley law and in a parallel colom 
yised and improved language and classification whi 

| experience prompted him to suggest; and with th 


footnotes to each paragraph, full details 
sources of production, whether in this ry or abro 18 
quantities produced, the amount exported a1 1 imported. and 
the uses to which such article was put But in this worl : 
in. the others, there was no basis upon which 
of cost of production at home and abroad ec 

An effort was made, however, to secure 
for early in the summer of 1908 an « 
pared and sent out through the instrumentality of 
to all diplomatic and consular officers 
asking for the precise information which the d 
national platform seemed to make necess: 
knowledge is concerned, this attempt fo sec on 
foreign sources was a complete and total f ure, both by r on 
of the delay in returning the reports and of the incomplete and 
inexact character of such reports w! ere rece 

Special agents were sent to Europe to study particu! 


ie 
ir 


n 
nh 
In 


the differ 
wuld be ascertained. 
such infor 


borate circeul: 


en th 


from forefen 
received from the report 
of Mr. Graham with reference to the textile industry and from 
the report of Mr, Pepper with reference to iron and steel. 


came 
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In addition to all this, the committee met in Washington on 
November 10, 1908, and for two and one-half months were in 
continuous daily session, from 9 a. m. often until midnight, 
hearing hundreds of witnesses and subjecting them to most 
rigid cross-examinations of their statements. In this work the 
Republican members who were to be responsible for the bill 
were very effectively aided by their Democratic colleagues, and 
were heartily congratulated by them when the hearings closed 
upon the thoroughness and impartiality with which the work 
had been done. More than 8,000 pages of testimony were taken 
and printed from importers, home and foreign manufacturers, 
consumers, workingmen, capitalists, and, indeed, from people 
of all classes and conditions of American life, and all of these 
documents and these volumes of testimony were constantly used 
and examined through the long weary months which followed 
down to the completion of the House bill on March 17, 1909. 

I had little faith in the beginning that the committee would 
secure from the State Department circulars the information 
which it desired, and I suggested early in the summer to the 
chairman of the committee that there was a source of informa- 
tion which I thought would be of great value to the committee 
in reaching its conclusions, and that was the knowledge which it 
was absolutely certain American manufacturers possessed who 
were operating manufacturing establishments in this and other 
countries, and that if we could procure a list of such manufac- 
turers from the Census Bureau I was confident that the infor- 
mation which the committee wanted could be secured, for I 
knew from my own observation while traveling in different 
countries of the world that there was hardly an American in- 
dustry of importance which was not represented in foreign 
countries by branch establishments, or establishments in which 
American capital was employed. 

I was delegated by the chairman of the committee to pro- 
cure such a list, and applied to the Director of the Census to 
that end, and was informed that while there was probably an 
amount of $50,000,000 of American capital engaged in produc- 
tion abroad, yet the Census Bureau had no record of such estab- 
lishments. A somewhat careful examination of this matter was 
entered upon by the director, and I was later advised that the 
amount of capital named by him in his previous communication 
was much too small, but that the bureau had no power to enter 
upon the investigation which I desired without specific legis- 
lation by Congress, and had no funds available for the work, 
and that source of information was thus closed to us. It is 
undoubtedly true, however, that more than five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars of American capital is so employed in foreign 
countries. I have seen a factory of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, of Elizabethport, N. J., in Glasgow, Scotland, where 
I was told that 5,000 employees were at work making Singer 
sewing machines. It is inconceivable that this great establish- 
ment could not give precise, accurate, and detailed information 
of the exact cost of making sewing machines in each of these 
countries. The General Electric Company, with its enormous 
plant in Schenectady, N. Y., is said to have connected factories 
in each of the great countries of Europe. In my own district 
an establishment engaged in the manufacture of rubber novelty 
goods several years ago opened a large plant for like manufac- 
ture in London to supply its foreign trade. No less than 
$200,000,000 of American capital is said to be employed in 
Canada in the production of articles identical with those turned 
out in the home establishments, and the amount so employed in 
Mexico alone in all forms of production, manufacturing, mining, 
and agriculture, is said by some to aggregate more than five 
hundred millions of dollars, and I was so advised on a visit to 
that country last fall. I have seen American shoes made by 
American capital in Germany, and it is a well-known fact that 
the appliances of the American Shoe Machinery Company are 
now being utilized in many of the countries of Europe with 
American capital and under American superintendents. The 
patent laws of Germany and those recently enacted by Eng- 
land are such as almost to compel the duplication of American 
factories in those countries on patented articles under a pen- 
alty of forfeiture of patents if such manufacturing is not 
promptly entered upon. 

Under these circumstances it is absurd to claim that such 
difference in cost of production as is provided for in the Re- 
publican national platform as “ the true measure of protection ” 
can not be ascertained from our own people and without rely- 
ing at all upon the garbled or colored statements of foreign 
manufacturers, statements largely prepared for the purposes of 
undervaluation of foreign importations at the custom-house. 
But to secure this information from our own people it is abso- 


lutely essential that experts should be employed and abundance | 


of time and sufficient money given to carry on the work. 
It is manifes: to the most casual observer that the short 
period of time elapsing from the holding of the national con- 





vention in June, 1908, to the completion of the tariff bill on t)\o 
15th of March, 1909, made this wholly impossible. But 7) 
the information can and should be secured at the earliest pos. 
sible date would seem to be equally clear, and to provide t},: 
some one should be vested with the authority to do this, to py; 
witnesses under oath, to compel a showing of costs, and to 
able to point out manifest mistakes in the rates prescribed jy 
the present or any future tariff bill, in accordance therewith. ; 
the clear duty of Congress. 

That this is the intent of the present tariff law there can jo 
no question, for the last clause of section 2 of the Payne |) 
provides as follows: 

To secure information, to assist the President in the discharge of 
the duties imposed upon him by this section, and the officers of 
Government in the administration of the customs laws, the President 
is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 

The first part of the quotation unquestionably refers to ; 
present application of the maximum and minimum tariff pro- 
visions, and for the continujng and future operation of this por- 
tion of the law alone the appropriation asked for in the sundry 
civil bill is absolutely required, but the Payne bill goes mu 
further than that, for the second clause of the quotation ma 
it the duty of the President to have information by which he 
can assist the officers of the Government in the administrati,) 
of the customs laws, and a reference to sections 8, 10, and 11 
of that law shows how far-reaching those provisions are 
quote section 11 only, that Representatives may note how swe 
ing are its provisions: 

Sec. 11. That when the actual market value, as defined by law, 
any article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly manufact 
and subject to an ad valorem duty, or to a duty based in whole or 

art on value, can not be ascertained to the satisfaction of the ap 
ng officer, such officer shall use all available means in his powe: 
ascertain the cost of production of such merchandise at the time of « 
portation to the United States, and at the place of manufacture, s 
cost of production to include the cost of materials and of fabricat 
and all general expenses to be estimated at not less than 10 per « 
covering each and every outlay of whatsoever nature incident to s 
production, together with the expense of pre aring and putting up s 
merchandise ready for shipment, and an addition of not less than § : 
more than 50 per cent upon the total cost as thus ascertained; 
in no case shall. such merchandise be appraised upon original appr: 
or reappraisement at less than the total cost of production as thus 
certained. The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined 
law, of any imported merchandise which is consigned for sale in the 
United States, or which is sold for exportation to the United St 
and which is not actually sold or freely offered for sale in usual w! 
sale quantities in the open market of the country of exportation t 
purchasers, shall not in any case be appraised at less than the w 
sale price at which such or similar imported merchandise is act 
sold or freely offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in 
United States in the open market, due allowance by deduction beinz 
made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transportation, insurance, 
other necessary expenses from the place of shipment to the pla 
delivery, and a commission not exceeding 6 r cent, if any has 
paid or contracted to be paid on consign goods, or a reasor 
allowance for general expenses and profits (not to exceed 8 per ct 
on purchased goods. 

These sections make it possible, if the President is giv: 
this authority, to know every item of cost of every arti 
imported into this country and to compare such cost on : 
consigned goods with the actual market value of like arti 
produced in this country, specifying the mode by which su 
actual market value is to be determined; and such comparison 
certainly can not be made without a most careful examinatio! 
of all of the details of the cost of the like home product. Wit) 
such information as this at the disposal of the President «: 
accessible to the Ways and Means Committee of any future 
Congress the tariff revisions of future years should be a col 
paratively easy task, and the political character which they 
have heretofore assumed should be largely done away wit! 
There is no more reason why the application of tariff taxes 
so far as the scientific adjustment of them to each article 
concerned, should be the subject of political strife or the guess 
work of Representatives from the political party which show 
happen for the moment to be in power than that the taxes | 
our States and counties and municipalities should be the fi 
ball of politics. It is a well-known fact that politics entel 
little if at all into the adjustment of customs duties in cont 
nental Europe and that in most of the countries frequent 
changes of single items occur from year to year, according to the 
changes in business and governmental requirements for revenue. 

It is true that the possession of such knowledge might indi- 
cate that some duties under our system are excessive and nit: 
than is needed to guarantee to the American preducer with tle 
American system of wages a fair and equal competition wil) 
their foreign rivals. If that is true, every Representative 1) 
Congress, regardless of his politics, should be in favor of a 
reduction on such articles as a matter of justice to all of tle 
people who are not engaged in its production. It is also true 
that such information might develop the fact that by higher 
duties in some particular cases unjust and unfair competition 
by our foreign rivals might be stopped and industries estab- 














lished in this country which it is possible for us to carry on, 
as has been illustrated in recent years by the establishment and 
marvelous development of the tin-plate industry, an industry 
here which, in my judgment, is the direct product of the pro- 
tective system, and which I am free to say has reached a point 
of development where it is able and I think should stand alone 
without further assistance from the Government. Certainly 
nobody could object to the establishment in this country of any 
line of industry adapted to the commercial and business condi- 


tions which obtain here, and to that end, recognizing the dif- | 
ference in the necessary cost of production due to our wage | 
system and mode of living, unless they are willing by their | 


yote to declare in favor of the equalization of Oriental, Eu- 
ropean, and American standards, and bringing them all to a 
common level. For one, I am willing to stand upon the Repub- 
lican platform, with all that it implies, and vote to raise or 
lower any duty whenever at any time it shall be found to be 
inconsistent with its provisions, and I can not see how any 
Representative who desires to have the legislation of Congress 


based on facts clearly and intelligently ascertained can vote | 


against this proposition. 


I am well aware that the objection that will be raised is that | 


under our present system it is impossible to change the duty on 
a single article without throwing open all other tariff schedules 
to amendment, and I admit that this is the present condition 
due to the rules of the House and Senate, but it is exceedingly 


difficult to justify the absurdity of such conditions to the | 


American people, in view of the fact that the adoption of a 
joint rule by the two Houses would easily make a change in the 
duty on any single item in the tariff as easy for Congress as it 
is now for the House of Representatives under the operation of 
the previous question. Such a rule need not cut off debate, 
and could give the largest latitude to amendment with reference 
to the item or paragraph under consideration, but who can say 
that there is any relation whatever between peanuts and steel 
rails which would compel their being coupled together in the 
application of taxes to either, so far as the respective merits of 
the two industries are concerned. 7 

This information is just as necessary to the advocate of a 
tariff for revenue only as it is to the believer in protection, 
for certainly no man, whether he is a Democrat or a Republi- 
ean, desires to destroy or even to do harm to any American 
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business interests, and I am a firm believer that it is possible | 
to apply to tariff legislation the business methods and practices | 
which obtain in other countries, and which in many cases have | 


given marvelous success to some great industrial institutions of 
this country. 

I believe that this information should be secured primarily 
by the President through experts which he is authorized to 
employ, for I am very well satisfied that until it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated to American manufacturers, mine 
owners, agriculturists, and producers in every line of industry 
that not only no harm, but great good, will come by such a 
policy, it would be exceedingly difficult to secure such information. 

No manufacturer would care to submit sworn statements of 
the costs of the articles produced by him and have such costs 


spread abroad throughout the country in a public document; | 


and the only possible way, in my judgment, by which the work 


can be successfully accomplished is to have such statements | 


treated as confidential information and as the basis for recom- 
mendations by the Executive, and, of course, accessible, before 
action is taken upon such recommendations, to the committees 
in charge of such legislation; but I think the danger which is 
feared is largely an imaginary one, for in some few cases the 
utmost exactness of cost detail was furnished to the committee 


in the last revision, and no harm has come to anyone because | 


of it. 

I congratulate the country that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans on this floor admit that the Payne bill, as reported to 
and adopted by the House of Representatives, received more 


careful consideration and was based on more accurate informa- | 


tion than any like bill which was ever enacted in the history of 
the country. I think all will admit that the excellence of the 
measure when sent to the Senate was due to the untiring energy, 
wide knowledge, and long experience of the chairman of the 
committee, the Hon. Sereno EH. Payne, and the country little 
realizes the great obligation it is under to him for the arduous 


and long-protracted struggle which he faithfully made to carry | 


out the dictates of the party platform and to cause a compliance 
with the wishes of the President. It is not possible under any 


system to make a perfect measure of tariff taxation including | 


thousands upon thousands of different items without the liabil- 


ity to some mistake, and a vote against the proposition now | 


pending means that such mistake if discovered shall be perpetu- 
ated in the law. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying, 


= 


after a most rigid and careful examination, that the law 
stands to-day, mistakes and all, it is a substantial revision down- 
ward, and it would be an economic crime to subject this country 
to another entire tariff revision for many years to come, but [ 
believe it would be equally a crime, by voting down this propo- 
sition, to reject any information which it is possible to ure, 
and thereby not only fail to correct mistakes if any exist, but 
also neglect to secure reliable sources of information, upon which 
| from time to time in the future, single items may be adjusted 
to changing business conditions. 

Notice has been fairly served upon the Republican Members 
| of the House in this debate that the one clear-cut the 
next campaign is to be “ protection or free trade,” and the ap 
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issue of 


| plause which greeted this declaration was evidence of Demo 
cratic approval of a complete change in the fiscal policy of the 
Government to be inaugurated as soon as the Sixty-second Con 
gress can convene. 

We on this side welcome the issue in the firm belief that the 
people of the country are afraid to trust the Government in 
your hands; that they despise your “ free-trade” policy and will 
not consent to expose their whole industrial system to repres 
sion and stagnation on the strength of your promise to g 
them another general tariff revision within a year. If you 
wish to give a firm foundation to Republican faith in this re 
spect, vote solidly against this appropriation for the tariff 
board, as your leader advised to-day, and by that vote show to 
the people that like the Bourbons of a century ago, you are 
living in the past and are content so to live, knowing nothing 
and caring nothing for the future and the constantly changing 
conditions of these modern times. 
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The President Should Offer His Good Offices to Bring About 
Peace in Nicaragua. 


SPEECH 


or 


WILLIAM 


NEW YORK, 


HON. SULZER 


OF 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Vay 19, 


of the Whole 


1910. 
House « 


Thursday, 


The House being in Committee 






0 t 
Trion and heving under consideration th li. I ma 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the (Giovernment for t 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes 


Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Gen. Juan J. 
the Nicaraguan insurgents, has again appea 
States and to the Cartago court justice to take legitim 
steps to cause a cessation of the internecine struggle that 


heroic lender of 
the United 


} 
iit’ 


Estrada, t 
ed to 


ol 


decimating his patriotic countrymen. In his letter to the Ca) 
tago court of justice, General Estrada represents that t 

armies which, under Generals Lara, Godoy, and Chavarrin. 
were arrayed against Bluefields and Rama, and which were 


counted upon to enforce the authority of the Madriz administ; 


tion and to reduce the insurgents to submission have been 


stroyed, and that the public welfare imperatively demands 
immediate abandonment of a hopeless but disastrous 
that means, ultimately, extermination of the brave people of 


our sister Republic of Nicaragua. 
Thus far the United States, for reasons of its « 


wn, has 1 
fused to recognize the Madriz government or the Estrada , 
ernment, but both have made it clear that they would ke 
nothing better than to obtain this country’s good will, and if 
they were approached in some informal way they might be 


ready to make such concessions as would be accepted by al! 


concerned as the basis of a mutually definitive adjustment. It 
may be considered certain that any representations emanati: 
from the President, advisory in character, but not excludi 
the possibility of a friendly rapprochement, would have much 
weight, and no doubt succeed in establishing an honorable and 
lasting peace. 

The good people of beautiful Nicaragua are the true friends 
of the people of the United States; they look to us for aid and 


for sympathy; they need our help in their industrial progr 
they desire our assistance in the marketing of their products; 
| they want our financial support in the development of their 
great natural resources; and their products greater and 
| richer than those of the countries away across the Atlantie and 
| the Pacific oceans. 
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Nicaragua is a wondrous country—nearly the size of the State 
of New York—a land of eternal springtime, an Eden of sun- 
shine and flowers, a wonderland of indescribable contrasts, rich 
in natural resources beyond the dreams of avarice, glorious in 
patriotic memories, and replete in historical recollections. She 
is our sister in the grand sisterhood of republics in the New 
World. She cries to us for help. We should heed the suppli- 
cations of her loyal sons and the prayers of her patriotic people. 
Now is the accepted time for us to act, and humanity demands 
that we act at once. 

My sympathy is all with the patriotic people of Nicaragua. 
I am with them in their struggle for better conditions. I am 
anxious to see peace restored to that disturbed Republic, and, 
in my judgment, the only way that peace and prosperity—law 
and order—can be restored there is by the President of the 
United States tendering his good offices in an earnest effort to 
restore peace. He should do this at once, and put an end to 
the reign of lawlessness and stop the further slaughter of inno- 
cent lives. 

In this connection I want to say that at a largely attended 
meeting, recently held in the city of Washington, D. C., of the 


American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, I offered the | 


following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
in meeting assembled, deplores the fratricidal war in the Republic of 
Nicaragua, and the loss of life and property incident thereto; and 
hereby pledges itself to do all in its power to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities; and to that end urges the President of the United States 
to use his good offices in an endeavor to restore peace. 

That resolution, Mr. Chairman, is self-explanatory and speaks 
for itself. Every Member of Congress present at the meeting 
voted for it and indorses its sentiments. It does credit to the 
Members of Congress constituting the American group in the 
world’s interparliamentary union. The President should act 
on it and offer his good offices to the contending forces in 
Nicaragua to bring about lasting peace, permanent order, and 
the protection of life and property as speedily as possible. If 
the President will do this I feel confident good wiil be accom- 
plished, the reign of anarchy will be over, bloodshed will cease, 
life and property will be secure, and the Government of Nica- 
rauga will ere long become again great and grand, progressive 
and prosperous. 


The Tariff, Prices, and the Ultimate Consumer. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY SHERMAN BOUTELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, May 21, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25552) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BOUTELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I propose 
to discuss this afternoon the subject of the prevailing prices of 
commodities in general use, or what is commonly known as the 
cost of living. The prices that I shall consider must be, there- 
fore, final retail prices, and I shall invite your attention in 
passing to the connection between the tariff and prices. What 
I shall have to say, therefore, will be from the standpoint of 
the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. SULZER. I thought he was a myth. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I shall demonstrate that far from being a 
myth he is It. The ultimate consumer is the real person to be 
considered in tariff legislation, as in all other legislation. 

Mr. SULZER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, to discuss this 
subject in a spirit entirely nonpartisan, but gentlemen on the 
minority side of the House have made this impossible. Let me 
call your attention to the fact that it is the minority that 
makes a measure a partisan or a political measure. The 
majority, being charged with legislation, proposes a measure 
in the interests of the people or for the Government. The 
minority may accept or oppose the legislation brought forward. 
The minority has decided to oppose the Payne tariff law, and 
make it a party measure. The leaders of the Democratic party 
have eaid, in speaking of this law, that it has caused an in- 
crease of prices. They say all prices are too high; that these 
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high prices are a national evil; that they are produced }, 
Payne tariff; that the only way to bring lower prices. y 
are a national benefit, is to revise the tariff. I am ther 
compelled to depart from the nonpartisan spirit in which | 
hoped to address this committee this afternoon and say 
thing in reply to the charges that have been made by t),, 
ers of the minority against the Payne tariff act. In other y 
they have made it a political issue. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri, the 1m} 
leader, who has just finished a very forceful address, « 
his time in what might be called three divisions. By th, 
he spent thirty-five minutes in opposing the proposition j, 
sundry civil appropriation bill to bring to Congress in; 
tion on which future tariff legislation may proceed. [ gs) 
that in his opposition to the acquisition of informatio; 
intelligence he was true to the ancient traditions and ) 
dices of his party. [Applause on the Republican side.| 
a large portion of his time was occupied generally in er 
ing different features of the Payne tariff law and those , 
have supported it. Let me impress upon you this fact. ; 
there was not one suggestion as to what the Democratic 
had to offer in the way of tariff revision for the benefit of 
people. 

Then came the third part of his speech, the prophetic | 
The gentleman from Missouri referred to the great E: 
novelist, Charles Dickens, making a serious and egr ; 
blunder in reference to the date when his American Notes were 
written and the tariff to which he referred; but of that | 
His reference to Charles Dickens reminded me that he res 
bles one of the characters of that great novelist. The ¢ 
man from Missouri is a great prophet, but he drops into \ 
ination as easily and as often as Silas Wegg, of blessed 
delightful memory, dropped into poetry, and his vaticinati: 
as bad as Wegg’s poetry. The 57 varieties of the gentlen 
predictions that the next House will be Democratic have alw 
been entertaining. 

I have listened to them in this House for thirteen year 
They are always irridescent, bright, sparkling, but 
phantasmagoric; and whenever I hear one of these propheci: 
am reminded of some lines of poetry from one of the gentle: 
favorite authors, and I am sorry that the gentleman from ) 
souri [Mr. CLiarK] is not here to correct me if I make any 
mistakes in the quotation, because, like Silas Wegg and hii 
I am now going to drop into poetry. His prophecies remind 
me of these familiar words of Pope: 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be, blest : 

The soul uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, although we must class the gentleman from 
Missouri as a minor prophet, he certainly is a success as : 
expatiator. I think I may say, judging from the turmoil and 
uproar that his prophecies always create on that side of the 
House, that as an expatiator he is a howling success. [.\p- 
plause on the Republican side.] His soul confined from w 
he thinks is his real home in the Speaker’s chair, expat 
upon the world to come, in which he hopes he will be presid 
there, and when, with that solid Democratic phalanx of which 
he speaks, he will restore the rules of the House to their | 
tine vigor, as under Speaker Crisp, and then proceed to in: 
rate free trade as a national policy and repeal the financial! 
banking act of March i4, 1900, against which every Democrat in 
the House voted. [Applause en the Republican side.] 

Now, in discussing the question of the effect of the Payne 
tariff upon prices I want to call attention to the principles ai- 
yocated and the position taken by the Democratic party pr 
ous to the passage of the Dingley tariff—a position maint« 
by them in their debate on that measure, a position which tlicy 
are now making strenuous efforts to change. I said I shoul 
approach this subject from the standpoint of the ultimate ©- 
sumer. It becomes necessary, therefore, at the outset to tell 
just who the ultimate consumer is and how he came by ti 
title. I can best do that by describing some of the grows ' 
witnesses who came before the Committee on Ways and Me's 
when we were hearing evidence respecting the tariff, and | 
as a composite photograph would give a very good idea of tv 
physiognomy of the different witnesses of these groups, s°. |! 
we could have such a thing, a composite phonographic record 
would give a pretty good idea of the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses who make up these different groups. For example, ® 
witness representing one group would appear before the cil- 
mittee and say, “On behalf of the great mass of American ¢ou- 
sumers I demand a repeal of the duty on iron ore,” and some 











truth-seeking member of the committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri perhaps or the gentleman from Alabama, would | 
say, “Mr. Witness, it is a very noble and philanthropic spirit 
that brings you here to testify on behalf of the consumer. Will 
you tell us what business you are engaged in?” and with some 
reluctance he would say, “I am a manufacturer of pig iron.” 
Then we would say to him, “ Well, how would it do for the 
penefit of the consumer to put pig iron on the free list?” He 
would throw his hands up in the air and say, “‘ No, indeed; that 
would ruin a great American industry.” 

The representative of another group would come before the 
committee and he would say, “On behalf of the great mass of 
American consumers I demand the repeal of the duty on pig 
iron: ” and in the same way we would commend his spirit of 
altruism and we would ask him what his business was, and he 
would say, “ Well, I am a manufacturer of billets, blooms, bars, 
and ingots;” and we would say, “ Why not put billets, blooms, | 
bars, and ingots on the free list for the benefit of the con- 
sumer?” and his hands would go up in horror as he would say, 
“Why, that, of course, would ruin a great industry.” Then | 
another witness would come representing another group, and 
he would say, “On behalf of the great mass of American con- 
sumers I want you to put billets, blooms, bars, and ingots upon 
the free list.” “ What is your business?” Well, I am a manu- 
facturer of screws, bolts, and hinges.” “ Well, why not put 
bolts, serews, and hinges on the free list for the benefit of the 
consumer?” “ Well, that would ruin a great industry.” Then 
another witness would come and say, “ On behalf of the great 
mass of American consumers I ask to put screws, bolts, and 
hinges on the free list.” “ Weil, why?” “For the benefit of 
the consumer.” ‘“ What is your business?” “I am a manu- | 
facturer of windmills.” “ How would it do to put windmills 
on the free list for the benefit of the consumer?” “ Why, to 
bring in German and Dutch windmills free would simply blow 
our business into smithereens. Of course we can not put them 
on the free list.” [Laughter and applause.] And finally, after 
listening to a great many witnesses who were solicitous for the 
welfare of the consumer, just as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Foss], who has lately addressed the committee, was 
in favor of the consumer, I asked one of these witnesses what 
the effect of the changes in the tariff which he asked for would 
be upon the ultimate consumer, and he said, “‘ Who is the ulti- 
mate consumer? I do not know to whom you refer.” The 
ultimate consumer, I explained to him, is the man who con- 
sumes simply for the purpose of consuming, as distinguished | 
from the other class of consumers—those who are consumers 
for profit; that is how the ultimate consumer got his title. And | 
so in all tariff discussion we have to keep clearly in mind those | 
two divisions—those who are consumers for profit and those 
who buy at retail prices for ultimate consumption, the ultimate 
consumer; and the ultimate consumer was the one whom very 
few witnesses had in mind. In fact some of the witnesses 
seemed to have the same sort of interest in the welfare of | 
the ultimate consumer that a cannibal has in the welfare of | 
bis victim—he that is to be ultimately consumed. But notice 
the skillful sophistry of the men who plead for tariff reduction 
or tariff changes for the benefit of the consumer. Every man is 
a consumer, and so every man who hears a plea of that sort 
remarks at once, with emphasis if not with perfect grammar, 
“That's me.” 

And so it has been a favorite practice of sophists in discussing 
economic questions, and of all political demagogues, to ad- 
voeate tariff changes for the benefit of the consumer, when the 
only consumer that they have in mind is the man who con- 
sumes for profit. This is the favorite plea of the manufacturers 
for raw material. It is the plea made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Foss] this morning. 

Now, let me call your attention to the fact that there can be 
no division of mankind into consumers and nonconsumers. 
Every man, woman, and child in this country is an ultimate 
consumer—evyery human being in the universe. Every man 
who buys food to eat, every man who buys clothes to wear, 
every man who buys shoes to use, every man who buys a house 
and furnishes it to live in, is an ultimate consumer, but not 
every one is a consumer for profit. But just as there can be | 
no division between consumers and nonconsumers, so there can 
be no truthful or accurate division between consumers and 
producers—that is, consumers who do not produce and pro- 
ducers who do not consume. 

EVERYONE MUST CONSUME OR QUIT. 


Now, I want to call attention to the position which the Demo- 
cratic party took in the campaign of 1896. Without going into 
the cause of the hard times which the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. CrarKk] delights to argue with his Republican opponents, | 
suffice it to say that between 1893 and 1897 we had distressing | 
times in this country in all communities, rural and urban. 
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Both parties found those times so hard and the distress so 





great that they saw what seemed to be the necessity of political 
action, and they took sides with perfect cleavage 
the Democrats, recognizing the condition of the said, 
“ Prosperity and high prices are synonymous. The present low 
prices are not caused by the tariff, which was the Democratic 
Wilson tariff. Tariff revision will bring hi 


On one side 


times, 


gh 


not prices or 

bring prosperity. The only thing that will bring high prices 
| and prosperity together will be the free coinage of silver.” 

On the other side, the Republicans, recognizing the same con- 

ditions, said: ‘We propose to put upon the federal statute 


books stronger protective features in our revenue k 


visiation 


and establish the single gold monetary standard.” And we 
went before the people on that perfectly straight, plain issue, 
What did you do? You Democrats went up and down the 


country, from Dan to Beersheba, proclaiming the doctrine 
the quantitative principle of finance, and proclaiming the 
that high prices and prosperity are one and the same thing, and 
that prosperity and high prices can only be brought by the free 
coinage of silver. On the other hand, the Republicans, as I 
Say, maintained that to put the protective principle in stronger 
form in our revenue legislation and to establish a single gold 


a it ~ 


of 


gospel 


standard would bring about those conditions on which pros 
perity is based. You, on the contrary—you gentlemen of the 


minority—made the producer at that time your special charge 


You said: “ We must legislate for the producer. We must have 
free coinage of silver for the benefit of the producer. We must 
raise prices for the benefit of the producer.” Well, what hap- 


pened? Within a few years you forgot all about the producer. 
You not only forgot about him, but you turned your back on 
him. Since 1900 there has not been that the 
House who can pronounce the word “ producer.” 

Dickens again reminds me of somé lessons you ought to take 
before you go before the people again. Some « 


the old 


one on side of 


f you remember 


lady who was employed to teach decorum, manners, 
and proper pronunciation to the young Dorrit ladies, and this 
prim old guardian of their behavior told them that every day 
they should keep repeating over and over again the words 
“ papa,” “ potatoes,” “ poultry,” “ prunes,” and “ prism.’ ‘Par- 
ticularly,” she said, “the last two words— prunes’ and 
‘prism ’—would give correct expression to the mouth.’ Pro 
ducers will be calling upon you gentlemen to practice t se 
mysterious words to see if you can remember how to pronounce 
their name before this campaign is over. [Applause on the 
Republican side. } 

But, not satisfied with turning your back upon the producer, 
forgetting how to pronounce his name, and forgetting all about 
him, you heap upon him the last indignity of al In the 
beginning of this session you wanted to invesiigate him. When 
you want to heap the last insult upon a man or a class of 
men or a party, you want to investigate them. You wanted 


to investigate the people who are getting the high prices, the 
producers of this country. Well, now, I would 
of the men down there in Georgia, who is getting $10 or $11 a 
hundred for his hogs and 15 and 16 pound for his 
cotton, going up to the symbolic representative of the Demo 
eratic party and taking him by the two ears and looking him 
straight in the eyes and saying, “ Why have you gone back on 
me, the producer of the country, for whom you were 
only a few years ago?” and then, like W egg, 
into poetry, and saying: 
Perhaps you were right to dissemble 
But why did you kick me downstairs? 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
Now, under Republican legislation the producers of the coun 
try have been doing pretty well everywhere, in every nook and 


not blame one 


cents 


, 
, 


dropping 


aLZOnIZU 


Silas 


love, 


your 


corner of this blessed land. Perhaps that is the reason you 
have forgotten them. You seem to avoid everything that has 
to do with success and prosperity. Lately you have been 


taking up the cause of the consumer, making another division 


into classes, as though all the United States were divided into 
two classes—the producers and the consumers. Now that the 


producers have got what you told them thirteen years ago they 
were entitled to and what they ought to have, high prices, your 


| hearts are bleeding for the consumers of the country who must 


pay the prices. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Foss] 


and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK, entering the 
Chamber], whom I welcome back to this symposium, tell you 
that now we must legislate for the benefit of the consumer: we 
must revise the eaisting tariff in the interest of the consumer. 
Why? To bring down prices, they say The gentleman from 
Missouri has made some startling prophecies as to the view 


| which the people of the country will take of this recent Repub- 


lican legislation. I ask him what view he thinks the people 
of the country will take of this spectacle which they present 
as a political party. Think of it! What a radiant spectacle 
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for an intelligent people to have their attention called to! ‘The 
poor old Democratic donkey at his old trick, walking the slack 
rope of discontent, while he tries to steady himself by flopping 
one ear in promise of high prices to the producer and flapping 
the other ear in assurance of low prices to the consumer. 
{Laughter and applause on the Republican side} I ask you 
gentlemen—you, the keepers and trainers of that symbolic beast ; 
you, the ministers and stewards of the mysteries of that sort 
of political juggling—Do you really imagine that you can be- 
guile the intelligent and thinking citizen of this country into 
deserting the position of reason and common sense by that sort 
of a spectacle? I can imagine the producer of the country, now 
getting good prices on all he has to dispose of on the farms 
and at the factories, answering your appeal with the compre- 
hensive and emphatic monosyllable recommended by the old 
lady in Dickens’s story, “Prunes!” [Laughter.] 

Now, that I may not be charged with misrepresenting in the 
slightest degree the position of the Democratic party, I want to 
refer to the official utterances of the leaders of that party. In 
doing so I shall be obliged to refer to some things which you 
Democrats would like to forget. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri said that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PayYne] 
was affected with an “intermittent forgetfulness.” What the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle are praying for is, not 
“intermittent forgetfulness,” but, to adopt the phrase of the 
gentleman from Missouri, for permanent lapsus memoriae. 
[Laughter.] Let me read a few things that you will instantly 
recognize as things you would like to forget. You ought to 
have a poet laureate of your party, who would write a com- 
panion piece for the great hymn “ Lest we forget,” and that 
poem should be entitled “ Make us forget.” I read a while ago 
of a Democratic state convention at which there was a great 
gathering of the brethren of that faith, and many enthusiastic 
spectators in the gallery. The proceedings were opened with 
prayer. The chaplain uttered a supplication and was surprised 
at the tumult which he produced. He was saying “O Lord, 
help us to forget ” Immediately the convention broke out 
into such uproarious and tumultuous applause that he could not 
go on with his prayer. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Nobody ever knew what it was that he wanted them 
to forget. But they knew all right, what they wanted to forget. 
Now, here is one of the things you would like to forget—and, hy 
the way, what I am going to read I read from that celebrated 
work by William Jennings Bryan entitled “The First Battle.” 
You see it is bruised and tattered. I have carried it in every cam- 
paign since 1898; and it has won more votes and achieved more 
Republican victories than any volume ever published. I regret 
that such a distinguished antimonopolist as Mr. Bryan should 
have ever copyrighted this book, and enjoy a monopoly of its 
circulation. It ought to have been given the very widest possi- 
ble dissemination to show the people what to avoid. I read from 
the Democratic platform of 1896. Remember, that what I am 
calling your attention to is the position taken by the Demo- 
cratic party in reference to prices, the producer and the tariff. 
I read: 


We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the 
knowledge or approval of the American people has resulted in the 
appreciation of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of com- 
modities produced by the people; a heavy increase in the burden of 
taxation and of all debts, public and private; the enrichment of the 
money-lending class at home and abroad; the prostration of industry 
and impoverishment of the people. 


Everywhere the cry that prices are too low, that prices must 
be raised for the benefit of the producer. 
Again, let me read from the same document: 


We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to re- 
store the McKinley law, which has twice been condemned by the people 
in national elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of pro- 
tection to home industry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, enriched the few at the expense of the many, restricted 
trade, and deprived the producers of the great American staples of 
access to their natural markets. 


Again: 


We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it 
in the home market, and that the value of the home market to our 
American farmers and artisans is greatly reduced by a vicious monetary 
system which depresses the prices of their products below the cost of 
preduction, and thus deprives them of the means of purchasing the 
products of our own manufacturers. 


Again: 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
pene by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropriations of recent 

epublican Congresses, which have kept taxes high, while the labor 
that pays them is unemployed, and the products of the people’s toil are 
depressed in price until they no longer repay the cost of production. 


I read now from Mr. Bryan’s letter of acceptance: 


Labor creates capital. Until wealth is produced by the application 
of brain and muscle to the resources of the country, there is nothing 
te divide among the nonproducing classes of society. Simce the pro- 
ducers of wealth create the Nation’s prosperity in times of peace and 


~ 


defend the Nation’s flag in times of peril, their interests oneon: 
times to be considered by those who stand in official positions. 

That is from Mr. Bryan’s letter of acceptance. Mr. p 
represented, or assumed to represent, with special zea) 
agricultural classes; and if I recollect aright, they put as 
running mate on the ticket a gentleman from New England 
represent specially the manufacturing interests of the cou): 
In commenting on the platform, which said, in effect. 
neither tariff duties nor anything else but free silver could 
high prices to the producer, Mr. Sewall said: 


We are told that the country has prospered under the preser 
tary standard, for its wealth has enormously increased. Granted 
in whose hands? In the hands of the toilers, the producers, the 
ers, the miners, the fabricators in the factories, the creators 
Nation’s wealth in peace and its defenders in war? How « 
oe increase labor’s producing power but by increasing the pric: 
abor’s products? Is it a fair measure of value that in our gr 
ducin vation 10 bushels of potatoes must be paid for a do 
bushels of oats for a dollar, 6 bushels of corn for a dollar, :‘ 


of wheat, and of other products of the soil and mines and the | 
all wage-earners at the same ratio? Does any fair mind say 
honest money that forces such am exchange? And if it is not 
exchange, is it honest? Is it less than robbery? 

I have now read extracts from the Democratic platfo: 
1896, extracts from the letters of acceptance of the cand 
of that party for President and Vice-President in the 
paign of that year, wherein the promise was held ov 
the people of high prices to the producer on the farn 
producer in the factory, and to the laborer with lal 
sell. [Applause on the Republican side.} With more 
religious fervor the Demoeratie party insisted that prospe: 
could only come with high prices, and high prices could 
be secured by the free coinage of silver. 

Well, the people of the country took under advisement 
arguments made for bringing prosperity with free silver 
the arguments made for bringing prosperity through rest 
confidence by remedial legislation based on protection anid | 
gold standard, and through the people’s choice the Repub 
came into power. Then they redeemed their pledges to 
people. First they repealed the Wilson tariff law. The D 
ley tariff bill was discussed for many days in this House, «: 
will read a few extracts from the speeches of prominent Dv 
crats showing that they still held the same position when 1 
were debating the Dingley tariff in the spring of 1897 that : 
had when they went before the people in 1896. The arguni 
is the same. All prices are low. Low prices are an evil. ‘| 


tariff did not produce low prices. A change in the tariff w 


not produce high prices. High prices are the same thing 
prosperity and free silver is the only means of raising pri 
The younger business men of the country will do well to « 
sider with care these principles of the Democratic party. \W 


they run the risk of putting in power men with such danger 


views on economic questions? The men who cast their first 


vote for William McKinley in 1896 are now 35 years old. ‘1 
are the men who are doing the greater part of the business 
work of the country. They had little personal knowledge 
the awful depression under which the business of the Na 


staggered between 1893 and 1897. Each political party offer 


Ul 


on 


d 


a remedy. The people accepted the Republican remedy. ‘The 


remedy was successful; the cure was complete. It is theref 


ira 


timely to recall the quack medicines which the Democrats 


insisted on forcing upon the people. 


On March 81, 1897, Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, discussing tf! 


pending tariff bill in the House, said, among other things: 


* ©* * Tt is as impossible to reinstate the former level of prices by 
the enactment of this measure as it is to enter the pearly gates of the 


New Jerusalem by the commission of the unpardonable sin. 
You see, he was then speaking for the producer. Now, ! 
glibly you gentlemen of the minority claim that Repub! 


Ww 


n 
ull 


tariffs have raised prices. When are you right? Seldom, if 


ever, on financial questions. 
I read now from Mr. Swanson’s remarks, the gentle! 


n 


from Virginia, who afterwards became governor of the Old 
Dominion, at that time a member of the Committee on Ways 


and Means: 
Mr. Swanson, on March 23, 1897, said: 


Bach of these recurring years has brought times harder than tl 


preceding; each brought greater business oe. greater f 
prices, greater poverty. Increasing debt and distress have come : 
with increased —_— and frugality. The people’s woes have ¢ 
despite the largest agricultural crops ever produced. * * * In 
than four years, in time of profound gence. with bountiful crops 
harvests, two extraordinary sessions 0 
furnish measures of relief to a suffering people. * * 

The Wilson bill has been a benefit and not a detriment. The curs 


Congress have been called t 
7 


the country has been the gold standard, and not reduced tariff tax: 
ea The ge of this bill means to destroy this vast foreizn 


passa 
trade, which is fast increasing each year. It means an abandonm 
by the United States of the markets of the world. It means on « 


e 


it 


part a policy of isolation instead of one of progress and enterprise. 


sed importation of foreign goods under the W!ison 


bill also shows that the manufacturer under a low-revenue tariff 


better able to control the home market. * * * The manufacture! 


suffering, as everybody else has suffered, not from lower tariff taxes, 


¢ 


is 


3 
" 
r 








the appreciation of money which the existence of the gold standard has 
sroduced. * * * ‘There can be no return of prosperity to the fur- 
naces and mills, as there can be none to the farmers, until there is a 
restoration of prices. The demand for gold can only be lessened by 
ereating a demand for silver equal with gold, which will occur when 
we give silver equal rights as ww. A When this is done, then the 
price of the products of the farm, of the furnace, of the mill, will return 
to what they were formerly; and then, and not until then, will the 
restoration of prosperity and good times come. This is our view on 
this side of the Chamber, and no other view which has been promul- 

ted will bear the test of examination. [Applause} * * * A 


ohibitive tariff is but the bestowal of special privileges on the manu- | 


acturer. Gold monometalism is but the bestowal of special privileges 
en the moneyed classes. We are opposed to both. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. } 

I now read with a good deal of interest, recalling his distin- 
guished ability and exalted character, a few words from the 
late Mr. De Armond, a colleague of the eloquent gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CrarkK], who has just preceded me. In 
doing that, before reading what he said, I would like to recall 
the expression which he made in this House a few years ago, 
when he said “free trade is now only an idle and academic 
dream.” 

On the 25th of March, 1897, Mr. De Armond said: 

What is there in your legislation for the tollers of the land? What 
is there In your bill to give work and wages to the idle or to add to 
the price the products of the farm or plantation? What is there 
to lessen the outlay which must be made or to increase the income 
which must be secured, in order to meet the requirements of civilized 
existence? What is there to raise the price of corm and wheat and 
cattle and cotton? 

The answer has come; the answer came, I am glad to say, 
long before he passed away. He saw that tide of prosperity 
which he looked for rolling across the country, and nowhere 
did it rise higher than in the beautiful sections of the South 
and West, these agricultural regions where he and others had 
been saying that prosperity could never come unless it came 
on the wings of free silver. It came under the Republican 
tariff of 1897; it came under the Republican financial act of 
March 14, 1900; it came and it stayed and it is with us to-day. 
The predictions of the Democratic party have come to naught. 
{Applause on the Republican side.) 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Miers, on°March 25, 1897, 
said: 

Nothing else can open the way to prosperity; no tariff, unless it 
carried with it an amendment opening our mints to free-silver coinage, 
can bring prosperity to either farmers or the manufacturers. Mills 
and factories are idle, not because foreign mills are running in their 
places, mot because the farmers are buying foreign goods in place of 
goods of our own making, but because they are not buying as freely 
as they used to. They can not buy freely until they get better prices 
for thelr products; they can not get better prices as long as we 
adhere to the gold standard. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

One word more from Missouri and I will close. Mr. Cochran 
on March 23, 1897, said: 

Now, how is this tariff bill to produce a larger volume of com- 
merce? I observe that in Nebraska the value of an acre of cultivated 
corn, 30 bushels to the acre, is in the neighborhood of $3. Now, sup- 
pose the farmer, after growing his corn and getting it into the crib, 
should conclude to buy a coat worth $3 with the proceeds. On reflec- 
tion he would probably say: “ No; I can not; I must pay the interest 
on my mortgage.” ow are you going to sell him a six-dollar coat 
when he is too poor to buy a three-dollar one? [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.}] I warn the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber that what the farmer demands is the effectual 
reformation of the finances, access to more numerous markets, and 
better prices for his produce. All these things you have promised, 
and uniess the legislation you propose shall redeem these promises 
you will be given the same treatment that you were in 1892 and be 
again consigned to obscurity. [Loud applause.) 

The legislation proposed did redeem our promises and the 
effects predicted have resulted. 

With what confidence these whilom friends of the pro- 
ducers even as late as the adoption in this House of the Dingley 
tariff law—with what confidence, I say, did they express the 
opinion that the low prices and the distress which prevailed 
throughout the country would continue and get worse! 

We gave to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK], as we 
did to all others, the answer to their inquiries as to when 
prosperity and high prices would come. They came when the 
principles advocated by the Republican party had had an op- 
portunity to restore confidence in the country, and confidence is 
what business prosperity and prices are based upon. [Applause 
on the Republican side. } 

But just as in 1896 the producers of the country seemed to 
be a class most in need of providential care, so now in the minds 
of the leaders of the Democracy the consumers of the country, 
to by them as a special class, now need their special 
Prices to-day, the Democrats say, are too high. A few 
ago the leaders of the Democratic party told the people 
all prices were too low and now they are telling them that 
rices are too high. Is it not geometrically true that some- 
between that point when all prices were too low and 
point when, as they say, all prices are too high there must 
been some point where the price of something was just 
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this has been beneficial, but on account of falling pee resulting from 


| was the price of something just right between those two points? 







= to the producer, you can not get into my remarks, 
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right? When was it? When did these friends of the producer 
ever arise here in this House and tell their old friends, the 
producers, when the price of something was just right? It was 
too low then and it is too nigh now. 




























































I ask you gentlemen, when 


When was the price of hogs just right? 
cotton just right? 

Mr. GORDON. Now. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Then, in heaven’s name, why do you want to 
change conditions that produced just what you want? The 
people will be asking you that. Is the price of anything else 
just right besides cotton? If nobody can answer, send a wire- 
less to your great chief, without whose consent you do not dare 
to hold an opinion on any subject. Write out an aerogram to 
the leader of your party, “ William Jennings Bryan, talking 
somewhere: ” 

“We are in an awful mess. We have just been saying that 
the price of everything is too high, and that the high prices are 
caused by the Payne tariff, but we have just been reminded 
that thirteen years ago you said that the price of everything 
was too low, and just now an impertinent Republican has 
asked us to tell him when between those two points the price 
of something was just right. He wants us to tell him when 
the price of hogs was just right. We are afraid to tell him on 
account of the f#tmers’ vote. Can you not help us out? Wire 
us some comfort. Things are getting worse and worse. Hogs 
are soaring, and if we can not find some way to bring hogs 
down it is all up with the Democratic party, and Texas will 
go Republican.” [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Why do you not send him some such message as that and see if 
you can get some answer? And then as a postscript you might 
add to it, “ Owing to the increased rates caused by the Payne 
Act I am sending this message collect.” [Laughter on the Re 
publican side.] 

Now, while we are waiting for an answer to that message, 
let us look into this matter of prices that are paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
question? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I prefer not to yield just now, if the gentle- 
man from Georgia will excuse me. We will see how I get on 
and then I shall be glad to answer any questions that will 
throw any light on this subject in which the gentleman from 
yeorgia, I suppose, is interested, of how to reduce the prices. 
I do not know on what articles or how far the gentleman from 
Jeorgia wishes to bring down prices, but I am going to make 
it a condition precedent, Mr. Chairman, to anyone breaking 
into my speech and embellishing my remarks with his gems of 
rhetoric that he shall first indicate whether he is really in 
favor of reducing prices now as earnestly as he was in favor 
of raising them a few years back. I want the gentleman from 
Georgia to tell me, as a condition of getting into my speech, 
whether he wants to bring down the price of hogs in Georgia 
to the farmer. 

Does the gentleman want to lower the price of cotton? Does 
he want to lower the price of corn and wheat and oats and rye 
and barley and the beautiful Georgia peaches? Does he want 
to lower the price on all farm products, on cattle, on horses, on 
mules? Does he want to lower the price of farm lands in 
Georgia, of town lots in Georgia, of municipal bonds in Georgia, 
of labor in Georgia? Think it all over, all of you gentlemen who 
have been pretending such anxiety for lower prices, for before 
you break into my speech you must answer that question and 
tell which one of these things you want to lower the price of. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Now comes another va- 
liant warrior for the cause of low prices. Does the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock rising] wish to lower the price 
of corn and wheat and oats and rye and barley, of hogs and 
mules and cattle and horses and farm lands in Nebraska, of 
town lots in Nebraska, of municipal bonds in Nebraska, or of 
labor in Nebraska? Do you believe in what has been said, that 
everything is too high and it is your mission to lower them for 
the consumer? ‘Tell me which one of these things you want to 
lower the price of? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who wishes to 
embellish my rems ks must qualify. You must explain your 
inconsistency to the people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
You must explain what you meant in telling the producer thir- 
teen years ago that everything was too low, and you must tell 
the people what you mean by saying in this vague, cryptic 
jargon that everything is now too high, and unless you will 
specify those individual things that you want te lower the price 
[Ap- 


When was the price of 


Will the gentleman permit a 





plause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
minutes to specify? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Name one thing of those mentioned on which 
you wish to lower the price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to lower the price of all things in 
the United States controlled by monopoly, and I am willing to 
lower the price—— 

Mr. BOUTELL. That is sufficient. Are any of the things I 
have mentioned controlled by a monopoly in Nebraska? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I want—— 

Mr. BOUTELL. I can not yield further. 

Speaking of low prices and the effect of the tariff upon the 
prices, I want to call the attention of members of the commit- 
tee to the misstatements that are frequently made by Demo- 
crats in reference to the Republican platform. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] fell into the same error and said 
that the Republican platform promised to reduce the tariff. 
The Republican platform promised to revise the tariff—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the gentleman quote me correctly. The Republican plat- 
form and the Republican speeches that were made, taken to- 
gether, promised to revise the tariff down. 

Mr. KEIFER. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
by heart, nearly. 

Mr. KEIFER. You do not know the speeches by heart. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Of course, I have no object in commenting 
on what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CriarK] did not 
say, and I do not want to comment on what he said and give to 
it a meaning which he did not intend to give to it, but I took 
down his words, which were, in speaking of the Republican 
platform, “ You promised to reduce the tariff.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did. I stand on that; but I did 
not say you promised in the platform to revise it down. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I took down what the gentleman said with 
reference to the platform, that we promised to reduce the tariff, 
and I accept the gentleman’s qualification. Now, the Repub- 
lican platform did not promise to reduce the tariff. There is 
nothing in the Republican platform which says that the tariff 
should be revised downward, and you can not write into a 
Republican promise, in reference to the revision of the tariff, 
anything but the one word “ wise,” and you may put that in. 
The Republican party promised to make a wise revision of the 
tariff, and you may insert by implication into any promise the 
Democratic party ever made or ever will make in regard to 
revision of the tariff that it will be an unwise revision, which 
will not meet the necessities of revenue or the needs of the 
people. 

Nevertheless, there are distinguished Democrats, like my 
friend from Indiana, who every now and then takes occa- 
sion to say in this House, and I have no doubt he has said 
it a great many times outside and will say it a great many 
more times on the stump, that the only wise revision that can 
now be made of the Payne tariff is 2a downward revision. I 
have seen that statement in papers attributed to all the leading 
Democrats who have discussed the tariff. I have heard it over 
and over again on the floor of this House. Now, I ask all those 
who are present—regular Democrats, regular Republicans, in- 
surgents of every school of insurgency—Does any one of you 
maintain that the oniy wise revision of the Dingley tariff is a 
revision altogether downward? Is there anyone in the sound 
of my voice who will stand up now and let us see whether he 
really will adhere to the expression that he has given in his 
ardent flow of eloquence? The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], in speaking of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] and other Members on this side of the House, has used 
expressions reflecting upon their courage. said, in referring 
to some action he approved, there was no on on this side of the 
House who would dare do it. It is a form of expression, I 
think, that we only fall into when we are carried away by the 
fervor of our eloquence. But, using the gentleman’s own phrase, 
is there any man on that side of the House, or on this, who 
will now dare to stand up and tell the country that he believes 
that the only wise revision of the tariff is a revision altogether 
downward? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
swer or not? 

Mr. BOUTELL. If you will give me a vategorical answer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will give you a categorical an- 
swer. 

Mr. 


Will the gentleman permit me a few 


They did. I know that platform 


Now, do you really want an an- 


BOUTELL. Yes or no. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not going to answer yes or no. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I do not blame you. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a minute. I am in favor of 
a tariff revision chiefly downward, because I think that most 
of the schedules are too high. I am not prepared to sdy that 


—_— 


they are all too high, because some of them, I expect, are about 
right and some of them are on the free list. But as to the gen- 
eral trend of the tariff bill I am in favor of cutting them down 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] : 

Mr. BOUTELL. Very well. We now have gained one point 
in this discussion. I have succeeded in getting the leader of tho 
minority to admit, what no one yet who has opposed the Payne 
tariff has admitted, that he would not favor a revision a). 
together downward, and that some of the schedules are about 
right. I hope that those who discuss the tariff from now on wi)! 
adhere to that position. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
The people will soon learn that all the schedules are about rigi)t - 
not perfect, of course, but about right. And so it must alwave 
be with every tariff, not perfect, and about right is as near js 
we can come to perfection in the very nature of things. The 
best tariff we ever had did not satisfy everybody. The best tariff 
we shall ever have in the future can not please all. But such 
false statements as have been made respecting the Payne 
tariff are little short of traitorous in their moral aspect, so 
prejudicial are they to the cause of truth, righteousness, anq 
good government. 

So soon as the Payne tariff act was passed political dema- 
gogues, superficial theorists, and self-seeking intriguers made 
common cause in denouncing the measure. They have obscured 
the truth in a vain welter of words. But the character of a 
tariff can be determined only by the results of its operation. 
The tim ; has now come when thoughtful, fair-minded men can 
form an intelligent estimate of the principal provisions of the 
Payne tariff. 

When the books of the Treasury closed on the 5th of May. 
1910, this law had been in operation nine months. What has 
it accomplished during that period in producing revenue, which 
is the primary object of every tariff? How do the customs re- 
ceipts under the Payne tariff compare with the customs re- 
ceipts under the two preceding tariffs? Are the ordinary re- 
ceipts of the Government from all sources keeping pace with the 
ordinary expenditures? Analysis of the returns show a result 
that confounds all the predictions of the opponents of the Payne 
law, and surpasses the highest expectations of its friends and 
advocates. 

During the nine months that the Payne tariff had been in 
force prior to May 6, 1910, the customs receipts were $251,035,- 
885.29. We can test the revenue-raising powers of the Payne 
tariff by making comparison of monthly and semiannual aver- 
age receipts under this and the two preceding tariffs. Under the 
Wilson tariff from August 28, 1894, to July 23, 1897, the total cus 
toms receipts were $485,027,817.83. The monthly average was 
$13,857,937.65. The semiannual average was $83,147,625.90. 

Under the Dingley tariff from July 24, 1897, to August 5, 
1909, the total customs receipts were $3,126,380,204.39. The 
monthly average was $21,710,973.64. The semiannual average 
was $130,265,841.84. 

Under the Payne tariff the monthly average was $27,892,876.14, 
or 100 per cent greater than the monthly average under thie 
Wilson tariff, and 26 per cent greater than the monthly average 
under the Dingley tariff. The semiannual average receipts 
under the Payne tariff were $167,357,256.84, and exceeded thie 
semiannual average receipts under the Wilson tariff by $84,20)),- 
630.94, and exceeded the semiannual average under the Dingley 
tariff by $37,091,415. 

The public revenues naturally increase .with the increasing 
population, even when the average per capita remains sta- 
tionary. But under the Wilson tariff the average annual cus- 
toms receipts per capita were only $2.38 and under the Dingley 
tariff $3.23, while under the Payne tariff they are $3.74. 

For the entire period covered by the Wilson tariff the total 
ordinary receipts were $950,763,897.36. The total ordinary dis- 
bursements were $1,055,944,593.56. Expenditures exceeded in- 
come by $105,180,696.20. 

The total receipts during the lifetime of the Dingley tariff 
were $6,772,748,256.36. The expenditures were $6,532,034,944.55. 
The excess of income over expenses was $240,713,311.51. 

For the nine months that the Payne tariff has been in force 
the total receipts have been $482,590,444.82, while the disburse- 
ments have been $486,094,732.02. The expenditures for this 
period exceeded the receipts by only $3,504.288.02. For the cor- 
responding period last year expenditures exceeded receipts by 
over $48,000,000. What does this remarkable showing mean? 
It means that if the present healthy condition of our foreign 
and domestic commerce is not disturbed by unwise and unpatri- 
otic agitation against existing laws the close of the current fiscal 
year will see our regular income amply sufficient to meet our 
normal expenditures. 

We have in the Treasury to-day an available cash balance of 
$80,000,000, while this fund may at any time be increased from 
the availsof Panama bonds to the further extent of $112,000,000, 
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the amount alreafly expended on the canal out of the general | be done and ought not to be attempted by a tariff commission 
fund in excess of bonds heretofore issued. When there is an | The idea of a tariff commission authorized to report rates of 
ample cash balance in the Treasury a moderate deficit in the | duty violates the spirit of that clause of the Constitution of 
ordinary operations of the Government is better than a sur- | the United States which provides that “all bills for raising 
plus, much better than a large surplus. As President Jackson | revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.” 
wisely pointed out seventy-five years ago, a steadily increasing | And more than that, it is repugnant to the spirit, practice, and 
surplus in the Treasury is a constant invitation to extravagant | traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race that holds with the tenacity 
expenditures, and the money of the country is never better em- | of self-preservation to the principle that the people should only 
ployed than when it is in the pockets of the people and the chan-/| be taxed by the people’s chosen legislative representatives. 


nels of productive industry. Herein lies the difference between 
successful private financiering and wise public financiering. 
The aim of private financiering is the continuous reinvestment 
of a constantly increasing surplus. The aim of public financier- 
ing, on the contrary, is to adjust the revenues as accurately as 
possible to the demands of the Government, avoiding on the 
one hand a deficit so large as to deplete the working balance, 
and on the other hand a surplus so large as to withdraw money 
from circulation and pile it up in the Treasury as an unpro- 
ductive fund. With the Treasury in its present strong condi- 
tion, the close correspondence of receipts to expenditures that 
now exists is the wisest possible adjustment of the relation of 
income to disbursements. 

Everyone must concede that, judged solely as a revenue meas- 
ure, the Payne tariff act has justified the opinion of President 
Taft that it is the best tariff law that has ever been passed. 

The maximum and minimum provision in the Payne law au- 
thorizes the President to increase by 25 per cent the duties on 
articles coming from a country making unjust and unreasonable 
discrimination against goods of the United States. This pro- 
yision is based on the plan approved by Washington’s Cabinet 
and recommended to Congress by Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 
of State, in 1798. ‘The pretentious sciolists who have criticised 
the Payne law have been specially severe in their condemnation 
of the maximum clause, which they have insisted was a sub- 
terfuge and a novel and wicked device for adding 25 per cent 
to all duties. To the consternation of these incautious critics 
the President, through Secretary Knox, has made satisfactory 
trade arrangements with all the commercial “nations of the 
world, and their goods are entering this country under our 
minimum rates, while our foreign trade is rapidly expanding. 

The charge that the Payne tariff has been the cause of the 
increased cost of living is found on investigation to be without 
the slightest foundation. There is not in the Payne tariff any 
advance in rates above the rates in the Dingley tariff that justi- 
fies the increase in final retail price to the ultimate consumer of 
a single necessary article of food, clothing, or household use. 
Notwithstanding this, some unscrupulous dealers have put up 
the prices of their goods, giving the Payne tariff as the necessity 
for the advance. Recently the country has been shocked and 
disgusted by the revelations of deceit and trickery through 
which certain importers have cheated the Government. But 
who are guilty of the greater moral turpitude—the men who de 
fraud their fellow-citizens by stealing at the custom-houses or 
the men who defraud their fellow-citizens by lying at the count- 
ing houses of the country? 

As the controversy over the Payne tariff rages the facts will 
gradually emerge. Three incontestable truths concerning the 
law are now apparent: First, that it will raise ample revenue; 
second, that the maximum and minimum provision works with- 
out friction and is a decided success; and, third, that the 
7 tariff is in no way responsible for the increased cost of 

ving. 

A favorite trick of the sophists for prejudicing the credulous 
and unthinking is to criticise men and measures because they 
fall short of perfection. So they condemn the Payne tariff 
because it is not a perfect tariff. Such criticism is not fruitful, 
because no tariff can be perfect any more than any other 
product of the human mind can be faultless. The disparage- 
ment of the Payne tariff by certain aspiring statesmen who 
ought to have been active in its support and zealous in its de- 
fense reminds me of President Grant’s rebuke of what he con- 
sidered the overbearing egotism and inordinate vanity of Sen- 
ator Sumner. Some one remarked in his presence that Sumner 
did not believe in the Bible. Grant’s grim comment was, 
“That's because he did not write it.” 

The Payne law is the most logically constructed and scien- 
tific tariff that we have had. It is well adapted to serve as a 
Permanent general revenue statute that shall be amended 
from time to time to meet the exigencies of the Treasury and 
conform to industrial changes. 

We ought now to do away with political tariff revisions, 
with their accompanying upheavals in the business world, and 
inaugurate a system of tariff development by way of natural 

In other words, we should from now on revise the 
gradually by scientific business methods. This can not 


An executive tariff commission vested with power to recom- 
mend rates might, and frequently would, be in open conilici 
with the House of Representatives. Such a situation would 
be intolerable, and the possible creation of such a situation is 
not to be thought of. 

An executive tariff bureau would conform to French bureau- 
cratic ideals, but would be out of harmony with the American 
system, with our jealous separation of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government. Furthermore, it could ac- 
complish nothing in the way of collecting facts that can not be 
done by the existing departments under direction of the Presi- 
dent, with ample appropriations in accordance with the con- 
gressional authority. But the suggestion and adoption of spe- 
cific duties and taxes always have been and always must be 
solely a legislative function. But even if a tariff commission 
should be created and should recommend changes in rates of 
duty, its recommendations would be abortive under the present 
legislative procedure in Congress. The remedy for existing con- 
ditions, which unreflecting persons imagine can only be cured 
by violating the spirit of the Constitution and by the destruction 
of principles interwoven into the very life of the race, is, after 
all, a simple one. 

In order to replace the present unsatisfactory method of 
handling the tariff with a more scientific system, two things are 
necessary. The first requisite is up-to-date information, the 
fullest and most searching, on every subject related to the tariff. 
This information should be gathered through the various de- 
partments and by svecially trained experts under the direction 
of the President, and should be transmitted as rapidly as se- 
cured to the House of Representatives. The inquiries should 
cover this country and all the countries with which we have 
commercial relations, so that the Ways and Means Committee 
can have available at all times all the facts continually brought 
down to date relating to wages, cost of production, interest on 
capital, profits of manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers; export 
taxes, bounties, monopolies, patents, trade-marks, copyrights, 
foreign tariffs, and other revenue laws. But when this infor- 
mation discloses a defect in the tariff, unless the defect can 
speedily be remedied, the information, even if it came from a 
tariff commission backed up by a recommendation, would be like 
a vast complicated machine that no one could start because the 
lever for setting it in motion can not be found. In the House 
of Representatives an amendment to a paragraph of the tariff 
might be considered without opening up the whole tariff for 
amendments, but under the present practice such a bill in the 
Senate could be amended without limit. 

The second requisite, therefore, for scientific tariff adjust- 
ment, the means of making information fruitful, the lever for 
starting the engine, is a joint rule of the two Houses of Con- 
gress whereby a paragraph of a revenue law can be amended 
without opening up for consideration any other portion of the 
law. The rule should provide that when the Ways and Means 
Committee reports a bill to alter a paragraph of a revenue law 
no amendment to the bill that is not germane to the paragraph 
shall be in order. The sundry civil appropriation bill now un 
der consideration carries an item of $250,000 to enable the 
President to secure information bearing upon the tariff. It is 
to be hoped that the amount will soon be available and that 
the work of collecting and arranging the information will be 
prosecuted with vigor. 

The removal of the tariff from the domain of partisan politics 
will deprive the political demagogue of bis favorite theme, but 
in the interest of the general public I believe it would be wise 
to try the experiment that I have briefly outlined, of applying 
common-sense business methods to tariff investigations and 
revisions. 

This, it seems to me, is the wise way to treat the tariff ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarKk], however, 
would inaugurate a campaign to repeal the Payne tariff. He 
would begin by getting a Democratic House of Representatives 
in the Sixty-second Congress. This he would follow up by the 
election of a Democratic President in 1912, and he would then 
hope to turn the Senate over to the Democrats by 1915. Then, 
after five years of uncertainty in the world of production and 
exchange, he would proceed to enact the economic and financial 
vagaries of his political faith. Will the farmers, laborers, man- 
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ufacturers, and other business men of the country regard this 
as an alluring prospect? I think he is quite right on one point. 
rhis programme would bring low prices with a rapidity that 
would make the gentleman’s head swim. 

_ The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Foss] seems spe- 
cially disturbed over the sugar and wool schedules in the Payne 
law. He looks to Democracy to reform and perfect these 
schedules. Is not he leaning on a broken reed? The De- 
mocracy dealt with these schedules only a few years ago. The 
action of the Democrats in the Wilson Act was a most shamefnl 
and servile surrender to the sugar trust and the woolen manu- 
facturers, if we may trust the authority invoked by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] himself. In his great 
speech in this House in opposition to the Payne Act he said 
that there were four books on the tariff that were invaluable. 
He seemed to think they contained all the wisdom on the sub- 
ject. One of these books was The Tariff History of the United 
States, by Professor Taussig. 

Speaking of the surrender of the Democrats to the woolen 
manufacturers, he says, in his chapter entitled “ The Tariff Act 
of 1894:” 

Theoretically, therefore, the manufacturers of woolen goods lost noth- 
ing by the change. They were treated, in the act as finally passed, 
with marked tenderness, a tenderness further emphasized by the fact 
that while wool was admitted free at once the new duties on woolens 
did not go into effect until January 1, 1895. For a season they thus 
got their material free, yet had the benefit of the old duties on their 
goods (p. 294). 

I suppose, on the evidence of his tariff Bible, the gentleman 
from Mtssouri [Mr. CLarK] will concede the “ marked tender- 
ness” of his party to the woolen manufacturers in 1894, Free 
wool and the McKinley rates on woolens for five months! A 
shameless sacrifice of the farmer to what the gentleman from 
Missouri now scathingly refers to as “the interests.” Has the 
gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Foss] any assurance as 
to what channels this marked tenderness would flow in if these 
tender-hearted altruists should again come into power? Now, 
how did the Democratic party, in framing its tariff, deal with 
the sugar trust, or, rather, how did the sugar trust deal with 
the Democratic party? Let me again call Professor Taussig as 
a witness: 

The final outcome was more than satisfactory to the sugar trust. 
There was the duty of one-eighth of a cent on refined sugar, and there 
was an extra one-tenth of a cent on refined sugar coming from those 
continental countries, especially Germany, which give an export bounty 
and whose competition was alone to be seriously dreaded. The ad 
valorem form of the duty was also advantageous, bearing, as it did, less 
heavily on lower grades of sugar than on higher. On the whole, the 
refining monopoly, while it lost something, came out of the struggle 
victorious, and was left in little less secure control over the trade 
under the act of 1894 than under the act of 1890 (pp. 313-314). 

No part of the tariff legislation of 1894 was more disappointing to 
those who were earnest in their advocacy of tariff reform than the 
outcome of the sugar imbroglio. None, too, did more to damage the 
prestige of the Democrats. They had posed as the champions of the 
public against monopoly; yet the trust had conquered (p. 315). 

Let me remind the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Foss] 
and all those who, like him, are momentarily beguiled by the 
promises of the Democratic party, that the Democrats only 
“posed as the champions of the public against monopoly” in 
1894, and they are the same old posers now. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Foss], long before the next tariff 
revision, will be back in the Republican fold, where he belongs, 
for he will soon realize that there is a wide difference between 
what the Democrats promise to do if they get into power and 
what they did when they were in power. 

Here is what Professor Taussig says of the last Democratic 
tariff as a whole: 

The session of 1893—94, as it progressed, witnessed slackened enthusi- 
asm, inept leadership, and an inglorious result. President Cleveland’s 
action in permitting the new tariff act to become law without his sig- 
nature, put the final stamp of indifference and disappointment on the 
measure (p. 320). 

If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarkK] can stand any 
more of his friend and mentor on the tariff, I will now invite 
your attention to what Professor Taussig says about the wisdom 
of a duty on sugar; he recognizes what all Republicans main- 
tain, that the sugar duty is essentially a revenue duty: 

In favor of the duty, it is to be said that it would yield at once a 
large, certain, steady revenue (p. 305). 

Next, while the sugar tax is a tax, it is, in the main (setting aside 
the comparatively small domestic production of sugar), a simple tax, 
bringing none of the diversion of domestic industry and none of the 
alterior consequences which flow from protective duties. It is com- 
monly asserted by protectionists that a remission of revenue duties, 
like those on tea, coffee, and sugar, is in a peculiar sense a remission 
of taxation, the implication being that protective duties on commodities 
made at home are not really taxes, but in some roundabout way are 
pure gain. It would be the part of courage and honesty for those op- 


posed to protection to act on the ground that, while both alike are 
taxes, the revenue duties are the less burdensome and the less harmful 


of the two. They should, therefore, where o rtunit ir 
tain revenue duties boldly and remit protective duties — is be. 
tween duties on raw wool, coal, and iron ore, on the one hand, and » 
duty on sugar on the other, the party opposed to the principle ‘of : 
tection should unhesitatingly choose the latter (p. 306). : 


And in answer to the threadbare argument of the loose 
thinkers of the Democratic party that the Republican tariffs 
have given birth to the sugar trust and other monopolistic 
combinations, the professor says: 

The more ardent free traders have always contended that protective 
duties are the chief cause of combinations and monopolies, or trusts 
It needs no great acquaintance with economic history and no great 
skill in general reasoning to show that the tendency to combinat 
has deeper causes than pretective legislation, and presents prol 
more complicated and in their social importance more weighty 
those involved in the tariff controversy (p. 310). F 

A little more “acquaintance with economic history,” if used 
with an open mind, would save the leaders of the Democracy 
from many blunders in dealing with economic questions. : 

The increase in the duty on refined sugar above that on raw 
sugar is commonly spoken of as the “ differential.” This “ qif- 
ferential” was placed in the Dingley law and retained at a 
lower figure in the Payne Act. The gentleman from Missouri 
had some bitter things to say about this “ differential,’ put 
he forgot to refer to Taussig. Here is what this “invaluable” 
authority says on this head: 

Some intricate calculation would be necessary to make out whether 
this “ differential’ for the refining interest was more or less than in 
the act of 1894; but, having regard to the effect of the substit 
of specific for ad valorem duties, the trust was no more favored the 
act of 1897 than by its predecessor, and even somewhat less fayored 
(pp. 349-350). 

As I have said, in agreement with Professor Taussig and 
all those who have a little acquaintance with economic history, 
the sugar duty is essentially a revenue duty. It yields in 
round numbers $60,000,000 annually. This is an average of 
65 cents a year per capita. Each individual, if it was a direct 
tax, would pay his share by dropping a cent in a bank every 
Sunday and holiday. 

The gentleman from Missouri, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and many others like President Woodrow Wilson, who 
pretend to more than a little acquaintance with economic prin- 
ciples, are forever groaning about the great burden of the sugar 
tax. The duty on sugar is not a burden to anyone. No one is 
conscious of paying the duty. But if every citizen paid his 
share of the duty as a direct tax, who would complain of the 
amount? The gentleman from Missouri makes a great mistake 
by intimating that men of small incomes—workingmen and 
others—are desirous of escaping all contributions to the Federal 
Treasury. As a rule, men of this class are proud to feel that 
they have a part in supporting Uncle Sam’s Government. The 
head of a family of five, and the sole breadwinner and taxpayer of 
that group, would pay his share of the $60,000,000 raised on sugar 
by dropping a cent in the bank every morning after breakfast. 
And he feels that he has his share in raising the fund, that 
pays every year for running all the departments and branches 
of the Government, the salaries of the President, members of 
the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, judges, the diplomatic 
and consular service, the Library of Congress, the Civil Service 
Commission, and all the expenditures under the Agricultural 
Department for the benefit of the farming interests of the coun- 
try. The patriotic citizen, however small his means, would 
not grudge this contribution even if he were conscious of pay- 
ing it, and he thanks no politician for intimating that he is a 
tax dodger unwilling to pay or a pauper unable to contribute 
his share, 

But the opponents of the sugar duty cherish the delusion 
that the duty raises automatically by the amount of the duty 
the price of domestic sugar, thus advancing it beyond a rea- 
sonable profit. Just where this delusion originated and how 
soft the mental soil must be in which it flourishes it is im- 
possible to say, Most of the unfortunate victims of this hallu- 
cination are devoted wershipers of Thomas Jefferson. If, then, 
anything can exorcise this delusion it is an axiom from Jef- 
ferson’s writings. Here it is: On April 15, 1811, in writing to 
his friend, M. Du Pont De Nemours, he said: 


Your information that a commencement of excise had been again 
made is entirely unfounded. I hope the deathblow to that most vexa- 
tious and unproductive of all taxes was given at the commencement 
of my administration, and believe its revival would give the death ow 
to any administration whatever. In most of the Middle and Southern 
States some land tax is now paid into the state treasury, and for this 
purpose the lands have been classed and valued and the tax assessed 
according to that valuation. In these an excise is most odious. In 
the Eastern States land taxes are odious, excises less unpopular. | W« 
are all the more reconciled to the tax on importations, because it falls 
exclusively on the rich, and, with the equal partition of intestates 
estates, constitutes the best agrarian law. In fact, the poor man in 
this country who uses nothing but what is made within his own farm 
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or family or within the United States pays not a farthing of tax to the 
General Government but on his salt; and should we go into that 
manufacture, as we ought to do, he will not pay one cent. 
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The average retail price of sugar to the ultimate consumer is | 
less in the United States than in any other country, unless, | 


perhaps, England, where it is about the same. 
the duty on sugar we should simply lose $60,000,000 of revy- 
enue annually, which must be otherwise provided, and there 
would be no appreciable difference in the final retail price. 
Whatever other results would follow from the repeal, the ulti- 
mate consumer would get no benefit. 

Before we part with Professor Taussig, I must read what he 
says of the body blow which the Democratic party dealt to the 
cause of reciprocity in 1894. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Foss] is something of an enthusiast on the subject of 
reciprocity, and he looks to the Democrats for aid and com- 
fort. Here is Professor Taussig’s description of what they did 
to reciprocity in 1894: 

The tariff act of 1894 had repealed the provisions as to reciprocity in 
the act of 1890 and had rendered nugatory such parts of the treaties 
made under the earlier act as were inconsistent with the provisions of 
its successor. The act of 1897 now revived the policy of reciprocity, 
and in some ways even endeavored to enlarge the scope of the reci- 
procity provisions (p. 352). 

Now, let us take up the subject of the influence of the Payne 
tariff upon the final retail price of commodities to the ultimate 
consumer. I wish to give a few concrete illustrations of how 
prices are made, and how they are affected by the tariff. Per- 


haps it will help us to get an adequate conception of how the | 


By repealing | 





final retail price is made if we conceive of a line of persons, | 


with Mother Nature at one end of it and the ultimate consumer 
at the other. 
of everything that is of exchange valuetothe humanrace. The 
first person to handle the product taken out of the soil is enti- 
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the imported granulated cane sugar of the best quality, out of 
which that pound of candy was made. The ultimate consumer 
paid 80 cents for it after it had been transformed into candy. 
The advance in price from the cost of the manufacturer's raw 
material to what the ultimate consumer pays is just 1,500 per 
cent—something of an advance in the progress of that com 
modity from as high a state of manufacture as granulated sugar 
to the price that is paid by the ultimate consumer. 


Well, that 
is a luxury. If anyone eats sugar as a necessity, he can get 
it for 6 cents or less instead of 80 cents a pound. 

Mr. SCOTT. Has the gentleman figured out how much 


cheaper that candy probably would be if the tariff on sugar 
had been removed? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, when the material, duty 
paid, comes to 5 cents and the margin of profit is 1,500 per 
cent, there would be no difference in price to the ultimate « 
sumer should the whole duty be removed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
giving every man his due, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
who is now speaking, is the patentee of the phrase “ ultimate 
consumer,” but I would like to know his opinion in regard to 
the declaration of Senator Henry Casor Lopce that the ulti 
mate consumer is a myth, if it will not disturb the continuity 
of the gentleman’s thought. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I have already stated in the beginning of 
my remarks, if the Senator did make that statement 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He did make it. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The Senator from Massachusetts is an ulti- 
mate consumer; therefore the ultimate is anything 


nl- 


favor of 


consumer 


| but a myth. 


Mother Nature hands out of the earth the basis | 


tled to his profit, and as it is passed on the next person that | 


handles the product is entitled to his profit. Let us then con- 


ceive that the material as it leaves the earth has a tag put on | 
it, and that each man who adds to its value writes on the tag | 


what he is entitled to before he lets it go out of his possession. 
Then we shall have written on this tag the profit of the original 
owner of the soil, then the wages of labor in extracting it, then 
the cost of transportation, then insurance, then storage; and in 
all the processes of finishing, the wages of labor; then the taxes, 
like internal-revenue 
eign produce that comes in under our revenue law as a dutiable 
object, there is put upon it the amount of duty. Then it passes 
on through the wholesaler or the jobber down to the retailer, 
so that finally the finished product has on its tag the profits 
made by everyone who has added to its value, and with al! 
those profits on it it is passed on from the retailer to the ulti- 
mate consumer. The-final retail price is made up of the sum of 
all the profits that are taken out of the article after it leaves 
the soil, and the ultimate consumer pays all the bills. 

I want to bring out clearly that the ultimate consumer pays 


| full duty on it in speaking of the sugar. 


taxes; and then, if it is an article of for- | 


Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a 
question, and that is whether that candy is imported; and if 
so, what was the duty on it? 

Mr. BOUTELL. That candy is not imported; it is made in 
this country. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. 


And there is no duty on it? 
Mr. BOUTELL. 


If there is any duty on it, I have given the 
Now, in reference 

Mr. HAMMOND. Is there a duty on candy? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Not on this candy. There is a duty on tm- 
ported candy, and the highest priced candy brought into this 
country averages 28 cents a pound, with a duty of 50 per cent 
ad valorem, which would make the price of the best imported 
candy, duty paid, 42 cents. 

But the illustration which I wa ig of this candy and 
some other illustrations which I will give are not for the pur- 
pose of showing the effect of the tariff on an article, but of 
showing how prices are made from the raw material down to 
the ultimate consumer. 


s givil 


Now, for another illustration. I have here an article of an 
entirely different kind. It is called a safety razor. The gen 
| tlheman from Missouri would perhaps consider that an article of 
necessity; to me it would be entirely a luxury. [Laughter.] 


it all—everything; the original cost of taking the article from | 


the soil, all of the wages of labor, all of the insurance, and 
the cost of transportation and advertising—everything in the 
final retail price. The aggregate prices paid to the retailers 
by the ultimate consumers are what the whole fabric of our 
entire commercial and financial system is formed on. So, as 
I have said, the ultimate consumer, instead of being a myth, 
is a very real person. The ultimate consumers of the United 
States pay, it is estimated, in final retail prices $30,000,000,000 
every year. That is the final price of all the objects brought 
out from the soil and given exchange value by the magic wand 
of labor directed by the designing intellect of man. 

Now, let me give a few illustrations of the extent to which 
prices advance as a commodity proceeds on its way to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and then let us inquire what effect the tariff 
has upon the final retail price, so that we may come to a con- 
clusion as to what effect the Payne tariff has had on the prices 
of any of the necessaries of life. 


Rather, it is an entire superfluity. I paid this morning $5 f 


this article in this little box. Exhibiting same.] I have 
weighed it. The whole outfit weighs 64 ounces It seems to 
be made of different kinds of metals. The real business end of 


it. consisting of steel blades, is inclosed in a box 
just half an ounce. I take it that this half an ounce is of a 
very fine quality of steel. I will say that it is of a quality of 


and we 


steel that sells for 32 cents a pound, or 2 cents an ounce. There 
is half an ounce of steel—referring to blades—or 1 cent’s we i 
of steel. The rest of this instrument seems to be made of i 
or nickel or German silver. The whole thing weigl I 
| 64 ounces. Taking the average price of the metals toat are 


The first illustration of price making or price evolution that | 


I will give is a 1-pound box of candy which I purchased this 
morning for 80 cents—1 pound—simple sugar candy, no nuts, 
nothing but plain or flavored sugar. Somebody will be the ulti- 
mate consumer of that. The ultimate consumer pays SO cents. 
Now, let us go backward and see how that price is made up. 


If that is made, as I will concede it is, out of the very best | 
quality of cane sugar, it would come into this country, if im- | 


ported, at 2.7 cents a pound. 
The total price of the pound, with the duty paid, to the importer 
is 4.6 cents per pound. 


The duty is 1.9 cents a pound. | 


For the purposes of argument I will give the four-tenths of | 
1 cent to the insurance men, the jobbers, and the wholesalers, | 


and will suppose that the candy manufacturer paid 5 cents for esting if we could have full information as to just how much 
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in it, we would have the metal in ingot shape out of which it is 
' 
i 


made valued at about 3 cents, and another cent for tLe stee 
blades, or about 4 cents in all in the ingot. To be perfectly safe, 
we will call it 5 cents. Now, what is the result? From the time 
those ingots or bars of metal are taken by the manufacturer 
down to the time that the ultimate consumer pays the final 
price for it, what is the advance? From 5 cents to $5, or 
9,900 per cent advance. 

Does not that give some conception of how final retail prices 
register the advances that are made in values? If we should 


begin this illustration with the price of the ore we should have 
an advance of 20,000 per cent. 

Mr. SULZER. Is that a patented article? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Undoubtedly, it is a patented article. 


Mr. SULZER. That accounts for it. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Undoubtedly, it is a monopoly price that is 
charged for it under the protection of the patent. I give these 
random illustrations of how prices advance from raw matertfal 


to the ultimate consumer, and suggest that it would be inter- 
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profit was made, and where the profit was made, along the 
line from Mother Earth to ultimate consumer, if the story could 
be written on the imaginary tag that I have referred to. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman shows how the poor ultimate 
consumer is shaved. 
Mr. BOUTELL. 

shorn. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman one fair question. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I consider it impossible for the gentleman 
from Missouri to ask any question that is not fair. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did you ever see any human being 
that denied that the labor bestowed on an article necessarily 
increased ita price? 

Mr, BOUTELL Never. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And you never will. 

Mr. BOUTELL. And I am glad to repeat what I said before, 
which may have escaped the gentleman’s attention, that in this 
advance from the raw material up to the price paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer a large proportion in every step of the advance 
is made by the wages of labor. 

Now, I must hurry on. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
proposes to compare the ultimate consumer s prices in this coun- 
try with the prices of other countries. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will be glad to do so, if I have time, and I 
will on a few objects. I have here a cash check for a pound of 
breakfast food. It cost me 10 cents. It is one of those wonder- 
ful articles warranted, according to the advertisement, to make 
brains grow in an empty skull and give to anybody with only a 
little acquaintance with economic history the power to compre- 
hend all the intricacies of the tariff problem. You are all 
familiar with these advertisements. This miraculous food costs 
10 cents. The grain in that package, of course, could be bought 
in just as wholesome a form for eating for 2 cents. So this is 
an advance of 400 per cent to the ultimate consumer in a pound 
of breakfast food from the grain to the advertised package. 
Now, let me give an illustration from wearing apparel. Imported 
wool comes in here at 18 cents a pound; the duty is 12 cents, 
which would make 30 cents a pound, duty paid, for the wool. 
It would take about two pounds of wool to make—well, such a 
resplendent waistcoat as that now worn by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Surzer], in front of me, which would be 60 
cents. I could not imagine the gentleman paying as low a price 
as $12.60 for it, but, just taking those figures as an illustration, 
you have an advance of 2,000 per cent from the time the im- 
ported raw wool is paid for till the ultimate consumer at the 
end of the line pays for the finished article. 

We import and consume annually about 100,000,000 pounds 
of tea and about 1,000,000,000 pounds of coffee. The average 
invoice price of the tea is 16 cents a pound and of coffee 8 cents 
a pound. I hold in my hand a cash check for purchases of tea, 
coffee, and sugar made by me at a large department store that 
advertises itself on the back of this check as “ originator of the 
lowest prices.” I asked for the cheapest tea and coffee in the 
store and for an average quality of tea. I paid 25 cents a 
pound for the cheapest tea, $1 a pound for a “good quality” of 
English breakfast tea, and at the rate of $5 a pound for the 
best tea, for it is needless to say I bought the smallest amount 
procurable of this grade, paying 35 cents for 1 ounce. The 
cheapest coffee was 20 cents and the best was 50 cents. On the 
common grades of tea and coffee there is an advance from the 
invoice price to the price paid by the ultimate consumer of from 
200 to 400 per cent. And there is no duty on tea or coffee. 

As a contrast to these advances, take the case of sugar. I 
paid 11 cents for two pounds of the best granulated sugar, 54 
cents a pound. At that time this sugar, if imported, cost, duty 
paid, 4: cents a pound; so that the advance from that figure 
to the price paid by the ultimate consumer is only 20 per cent. 
Four hundred per cent advance on the coffee that the working- 
man drinks and 20 per cent advance on the sugar with which 
he sweetens his coffee. 

Need I go any further to demonstrate that other agencies 
besides the tariff and the trusts are at work raising the final re- 
tail prices paid by the ultimate consumer? 

For one thing, the ultimate consumer, who pays for every- 
thing, pays annually for some $600,000,000 spent in advertising. 

I have seen that breakfast food advertised on the cliffs of the 
Rhine, desecrating, or shall I say adorning, the bluffs along 
that historical stream and suggesting to the inhabitants of those 
old castles the enterprise of American manufacturers. In every 
city or town of any size you will see objects like this razor 
advertised by the most gorgeous and attractive electric signs. 
The advertising bills, from the time the raw material leaves the 


Yes; how fhe poor ultimate consumer is 
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earth until the time the ultimate consumer buys it at retaj). . 
paid by whom? The ultimate consumer. That is all in 
price. 

Now, I want to say a few words specifically as to the , 
in which the tariff influences final retail prices, and in q 
that I must ask your indulgence in coining two terms, per 
not scientifically accurate, but sufficiently so for the purpos: 
illustration, Those two terms are “minimum normal p; 
and “maximum normal profit.” Whenever an object ch: 
hands at the minimum normal profit, it is the lowest protit ; 
which the work will be done or the commodity handled. 
maximum normal profit may be described as the larger | 
which comes in a transaction where there is a special e 
lence in the thing sold, as perhaps in this candy or in this r 
There is a tendency of prices to range between the sum ; 
will produce a minimum normal profit and the sum that yj) 
produce the maximum normal profit. Monopoly of any kind, 
like a patent, as the patent on this razor, enables the pri 
go away above the maximum normal profit. It becom, 
monopoly price, for which the only limit is the willingn: 
the ultimate consumer to pay. 

Now, then, a tariff, the imposition of an initial tariff dui 
an increase in an existing tariff duty, may or may not adi ¢ 
the price of the article on which the duty was imposed. I y 
to make this point emphatic. The imposition of an initial t. 
or an increase of an existing tariff does not automatically add 
to the price of the imported article. Anyone who will co: 
that it does automatically add to the price is unfamiliar y 
the rudimentary workings of the laws of exchange. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I call the gentleman’s attentio; 
for just a moment to the value of saccharine imported into 1 
country? The gentleman remembers that when the Dingley | 
was first passed a rather large duty was put upon saccharine 
which was then selling at $17 a pound; that it went d 
year by year until in 1908 it was 72 cents a pound, which is 
illustration of what the gentleman says. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I thank the gentleman for that illustratio 
Now I must hasten on. The man who contends that such ai 
initial duty or such an increase of duty automatically adds t 
the price of all similar domestic articles simply lacks the men 


| tal equipment requisite for a fruitful discussion of such « 0- 


nomic questions. 
retical case. 

Here is an article we will say brought in from Belgiun, t! 
comes into this country free of duty and sells to the ultin 
consumer for $3. Suppose we put a duty of $1.50 on that arti- 
cle. At once the political demagogue and the superficial th: 
orist throw up their hands and say, “ You bave added a 4 
and a half to the price of the article. You have increased the 
price 50 per cent.” But the imported article still continues to 
come into this country and still continues to sell at $3, an 
similar domestic articles continue to sell at the old price, or 
even less, to the consternation of the demagogue and to the be- 
wilderment of the theorist. Well, what is the explanation? 
The scientific investigator, the man who wishes to base his argu- 
ment upon the truth and not upon prejudice, finds this stat 
facts—that the article was produced at a cost of $1 and t 
there was an advance of 200 per cent in its progress to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Is there anything astonishing in that, when we have «s 
advances here of 9,900 per cent? But after the duty has been 
imposed, if the exigencies of the market demand it, the importer 
will still continue to send the article in, and in addition to the 
cost of production, which is a dollar, he will pay the t 
which is a dollar and a half, and the increase in the price t 
the ultimate consumer over the wholesale price landed in this 
country, instead of being $2, is50 cents. The retail price ren 
the same as it was before the duty was imposed. and instei 
there being a profit from the manufacturer to the consumer of 
200 per cent there is a profit of 50 per cent, and the tari! 
paid by the importer. I hope this illustration will make | 
fectly clear that tariff duties do not automatically add || 
exact amount of the duty to the final price of the imported 
article, 

Now let me give you an actual illustration of just how 2! 
addition to the tariff does not increase the price, either of the 
imported article or of a similar domestic article. I will take 
the case of hosiery, that article over which there was so mic) 
hysteria something over a year ago—hysteria which has broken 
out in this House occasionally. What are the actual facts in 
reference to the changes in the tariff on hosiery? The chances 
related to three grades of stockings—those imported at a value 
of $1 a dozen or less; second, those valued at $1.50 down to 
$1 per dozen, and those valued at $2 down to $1.50 a dozen. 


Let me first illustrate my point by a theo- 
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What were the Dingley rates? Fifteen per cent ad valorem on 
all, and on the cheapest rate 50 cents a dozen; on the sec- 
ond rate, 60 cents a dozen; and on the third rate, 70 cents a 
dozen. What did we propose, in order to regulate the source 
of supply and give protection for our own hosiery mills? We 
proposed to leave the ad valorem just as it was; to add 20 cents 
a dozen to the first grade, 25 cents a dozen to the second grade, 
and 20 cents a dozen to the third grade. Twenty cents a 
dozen is 1% cents a pair. Twenty-five cents a dozen added to 
the second grade is 2x7y cents a pair. Twenty cents added to 
the third grade is 1% cents a pair. Now, all this cry that was 
raised from one end of this land to the other, and which has 
had its echoes here on the floor, was in reference to a duty 
which, in full, amounted to 1% cents a pair on two grades up 
to 2ry cents a paid on the third grade. 


Take the cheaper grade, valued at $1 a dozen or less. | 
The average value of the importation of this first grade was | 
Ninety cents a dozen with the full Dingley | 


90 cents a dozen. 
rate paid made the price per pair 13 cents. We were told, and 
I have no doubt, judging from the a¢vertisements, that the 
minimum rate at which these were sold at retail, the standard 
price, was 25 cents a pair. 
was 13 cents. The retail price of 25 cents is an advance of 
over 90 per cent to the ultimate consumer. We added a cent 
and two-thirds duty. Neglecting fractions of a cent and making 
it 2 cents, that would make the cost on this grade duty paid 15 
cents a pair. Now, what is the result? Bearing in mind the 
illustration that I gave of the Belgium product, what is the 
result? Are those stockings selling for 35 cents a pair or for 
the exorbitant advances that we were told would have to be | 
made? On the, contrary, pick up any Sunday paper in any 
city in this country, here in Washington or elsewhere, and you 
will find these imported goods selling for not over 25 cents a 


As I say, the cost per pair duty paid | 








pair for that grade, and by many dealers for very much less. 
I remember seeing within two weeks the advertisement of one | 
Brooklyn house advertising their standard 25-cent hosiery at 
two pairs for a quarter. One of the Washington papers here | 
carried an advertisement a few weeks ago of this fashion | 
hosiery at six pairs for $1, and an extra pair thrown in 
for every dollar purchased. So, without going into the reasons 
for it any further, I am simply stating the suggestive facts, 
that the slight increases that were made on these articles have | 
resulted—I will not use the language that the gentleman from | 
Missouri [Mr. CrarK] objected to by saying “have caused | 
decreases”"—but the result has followed that notwithstanding 
the increases these articles sell for less than they did before. 
Furthermore, within the past year over 100 textile mills have 
been projected in different parts of the country, and nearly 
half of these are hosiery mills. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman from Illinois want any 
more time? 





Mr. BOUTELL. About ten minutes more and then I will 
have to close, 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOUTELL. We import and consume in manufacturing 
annually about 100,000,000 pounds of raw rubber. It is used in 
countless ways and enters into many necessaries of life. A few 
years ago the price was 75 cents a pound. One year ago it was 
1.25 a pound. Recently it has been $2.50 a pound. I have 
heard that unscrupulous dealers in manufactured rubber goods 
have given as the reason for raising prices the advance in raw 
rubber caused by the Payne tariff. But raw rubber in the 
Payne tariff is on the free list. It has always been free. 

Here is a test of how prices advance that any of you can 
make by using the telephone. Inquire of any number of retail 
meat dealers the price of cooked ham. They will tell you 40 
cents a pound. Inquire of the packers or wholesalers and | 
they will tell you they deliver cooked hams at 20 cents a pound. 
The man who wants to play the demagogue about these prices 
must find some other cause for the increases besides the tariff | 
and the meat trust. 


Now, I said in my opening that I would point out what I | 





thought was a mistake on the part of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and a kind of mistake that the gentleman would not like | 
to make, in his reference to Dickens’s description of the pros- | 
perity which he found in this country under the Walker tariff. | 
I will read from volume 97 of the CoNcrRESsIONAL Recorp, in | 
the appendix, from a speech by Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
where he fell into the same error as the gentleman from Mis- | 
sourl, and quoted from Dickens’s American Notes to show 
how this country prospered under the Walker tariff. He was 
interrupted by Senator Lover, then a Representative from 
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Massachusetts, whose opinion on the ultimate consumer does 
not seem to please the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And it does not please 
man from Illinois, does it? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Not at all. But this point of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts did please me immensely. I read: 

Mr. Lopes. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 1 
he wishes to be accurate. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. LopGe. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the pa 
which he has quoted from Dickens applies to Lowell under the Wa 
tariff? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It was about that time; 1846 

Mr. LopGe. Dickens’s “ Notes” were published in 1842, four 
before the Walker tariff came into existence [Laughter and ap} 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
lication of Dickens's “ Notes,” 
half so high as those of 1888. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
from Illinois a question. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If Senator Lopce wa ad wrong 
in relation to the ultimate consumer being a myth, why does 
the gentleman quote him in this case? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I simply do it in order to give the gentleman 
from Missouri an opportunity to correct his reference to it if 
he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. BOUTELL. 


the g 


entle- 


I have not the e 
“but the tariff 1 
[Applause on the 


xact date of the p 


Democratic side. | 


I would like to ask the gentleman 


s dk 


I will hunt it up. 
Before closing my remarks I want to put 


| beside the gentleman from Missouri's eulogy of the free-trade 


report of Secretary Walker an account of the greatest com- 
mendation that was given to that report. I take it from the 
CONGRESSIONAL GLopge. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL GLore 
of the Twenty-ninth Congress, first session, appendix, page 753, 
as follows: 


On June 26, 1846, the Committee of the Whole House on the state 


the Union was considering a bill “reducing the duties on import 
and for other purposes,” when L. B. Chase, a Democrat from Tenne 
in behalf of the bill, read: 


“An editorial of the National Intelligencer, February 21, 1846 

“*The most curious item of intelligence by this arrival is the un 
precedented compliment paid by the House of Lords to Mr. Secreta 
Walker’s annual Treasury report, recommending the repeal of our pro- 
tective tariff, which was ordered by their lordships to be printed for the 
use of the House. It is indeed not improbable that the free trad 


‘y did not 
ot the « 


elerated, if tl 


al 


propositions of our Secretary act 


prompt, the 
kindred measure in England of a total rep vhs 


rn laws 

Just as their lordships were pleased with the attitude of the 
Democratic party on the tariff in 1846, so their lordships are 
to-day gratified to find their old friends the Democrats of this 
country opposed to the protection of American industries and 
American labor. I hope it satisfaction to those of 
both parties who voted against the Payne tariff to know that 
their conduct meets with the approval of their Britannic lord 
ships and the English and continental press generally. From 
his lordship the American voter these gentlemen who are so 
ready to betray the interests of their own people will hear 
later. 

Let me repeat, in closing, that the Payne tariff has nothing 
to do with the increases that have taken place in the final 
retail prices of the necessaries of life. 

I will append to my remarks a comparison of the rates in 
the Dingley and Payne acts, so printed that one can tell at a 
glance what duties are unchanged, what lowered, and what 
raised. This comparison was prepared by Mr. William W. 
Evans, the efficient expert of the Ways and Means Committee, 
which is guaranty of its accuracy. Any fair-minded man, who 
will give sufficient study to this comparison to understand it, 
must admit that there is in the Payne Act no advance in rates 
that justifies the increase in final retail prices to the ultimate 
consumer of a single necessary article of domestic production 
or manufacture. Such few advances as there are in 
what may be called necessaries are on articles of which the 
present retail price, both of imported and similar domestic 
articles, gives a profit in excess of the maximum normal profit. 

On October 2, 1909, the Outlook, in an editorial on President 
Taft’s analysis of the Payne tariff, said: 


is some 


rates on 


In Minnesota, one of the stamping grounds of tariff reform, he 
fended the Payne tariff law as being, in spite of manifest defects, 
best protectionist measure ever passed by a protectionist 
This, as our readers know, is the opinion of the Outlook 


de- 
the 


Congress. 


To this view those who want to be right are rapidly coming. 


And the more thoroughly they understand the Payne law the 


more quickly they will reach this opinion. By next November 


a large majority of the people of this country will intelligently 
and enthusiastically indorse the Payne tariff and the wise ad- 
{Loud applause. ]} 


ministration of President Taft. 
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APPENDIX I. 


COMPARISON OF THE DINGLEY AND PAYNE TARIFFS. 


Showing the articles on which the rates were decreased, increased, and unchanged in the Dingley tariff act of July 24, 1897, by the Payne tariff act of August 5, | 
DECREASES ABE INDICATED IN HEAVY BLACK FACE TYPE. 

INCREASES ARE INDICATED IN FPALICS. 

UNCHANGED ARE INDICATED IN ROMAN. 










Norrs.—The abbrevi ation ‘‘n, @.” means “not enumerated” by the tariff, and where it appears in the rate columns the rate stated is that fixed by a decision or ry 
ef the General Appraisers, courts, or Treasury Department, and as far as possible such rates have been givep- 

W here no rate appears it idicates the item is not enu merated. 

The breviation “‘n. s. p. 1” means “not specially provided for.” 

Where tle text or classification materially senate in @ paragraph the act of 1897 is given first. 
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{Act of July 24, 1897.] 
An act to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of the United States. 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after the passage of this act, ah other 













































Bpeci provided for in this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported from foreign countries, and mentioned in the schedules } “ 
tained, the rates of duty which are, by the schedules and paragraphs, respectively prescribed, namely: si 
[Act of August 5, 1909.]} 
An act to provide revenue, equalize duties and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Re it enacted by the Senaie and Ho use of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after the day following the passage of { 
except er’ peciall pr vided for in the second section of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles when imported from any for ’ 
int ui States or into any o fi ts possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila) the rates-of duty which are by the sc id 
paragraphs of th e dutiable “lis st ‘of this section poussthed. namely: 

DUTIABLE LIST. 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
Para- | Rate of duty under— 
erat’ | Classification. sina 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1 
1 | Acids 
| TTA i pittctne.ncdditianticdatetistttitincncimdbittincdnenntanainkinbidiutdl (Classed as acetic acid)........| £4 cents per pound. 
Acetic or pyroligneous acid— 
RE BEG GENES BAG. «.o cawecccscuctcsneusnsetinescccenengceconcneneecesant 2 cent per pound.......... oo--} ¥ cent per pound 
I IEG BOD ccc cecscncctsivesintindiiginiiiaiiahedinintinnatniainena 2 cents per pound............- 2 cents per pound. 
ait ad dacs tonitctnnvicndicdammncacigiithiiiiatilpimeubinipnginentnididiaminina 5 cents per pound............-. 8 cents per pound. 
a cininidipntinetninnstinnncish.ccnnresingpinittanncbcddidendineviatiabiniliniaiiababiats cid 3 cents per pound............. 2 cents per pound. 
ns savin a cccdnvcbidnccctncescerscccancescteninnssiiiaaeibip ated 7 cents per pound. ............ 7 cents per pound. 
is a rdbnsncd cartntusbdvetserncntccianctaubiadiabosnmemenl peitdnniid inciltnittinen< 10 cents per pound..........-. 8 cents per pound. 
Lactic, containing by actual weight— | 
Not over 40 per cent of actual lactic acid... ...........e00 aséibebscessdsivetesicéisaesenen 2 cents per pound. 
ree 0 rite COREE TE BID ovo occ cncccniidsiccecbdaeastbistbnscdbiatocsstene: 3 COREE POP POENE ne. conor. {; cents per pound. 
EE A, cece nccenarecemmenssccncccesce:qceqnhtnasscetstmbhnanbebebonanhshinntinnl | Free of duty. .........s0« oos-.| 2 cents per pound. 
re ccnintis canitnrieceewewn osnmmennvaisinntinzanedniaiimagminibamanniitiaia iia 10 cents per pound............ 5 cents per pound. 
QietebnttRer eBah iat B. 6. Bs Becccecentsns semmnmssnwiabatisivinaitnsithcsiintacquees 3 cent per pound.............. 34 cent per pound. 
; Dieses ccc cancnsctinscintitbsvidttipeinnbetiibilitinasaintgniiitieliinepel 50 cents per pound...........- 35 cents per pound. 
De iis wrikdiscsce cemvcescosenescncccsncccnbsevemtiintihtine Shewsascvesccccosenseesénes 7 cents per pound............. | & cents per pound. 
STE GEE Gir Bt i 8. cic cccccwevcceseeccecns cahiveeutse itintbaibbieatadlascabtbinbena | 25 per cent Geihité satthe wbibben ton — 
2 | Alecialle CHONG, B.C: D. Tao ccccccccccccccsccccccdsccnccesbsceddetbebdedeestsscocetensensces< | 60 cts. per Ib. and 45 per cent..| 60cts. per lb. and 25 per cent, 
| Articles consisting of vegetable, animal, or mineral objects immersed or placed in, or saturated |..........c..cecscccscescsceees 60 cts. per Ib. and 25 per cent. 
| with alcohol, n. s. p. f. 
3 lA Ikalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essential oils, expressed oils, rendered oils, and all combinations | 25 per cent...............-<-.- 25 per cent. 
of the foregoing, not specially provided for. e 
Chemical compounds and salts, n. s. p. f.: 
a ee 25.per cent.......... ovccccces.} 25 per cent. 
Containing alcohol, or in which alcohol is used... .......cccccccecccccecccccccccccccccccccesss 25 FOF C08. 2s ctccccecs bntiioed 55 cents per pound.s 
Chemical mixtures, nm. s. p. f.: 
eS contains CGE... « ncececcesc ccnccese cei dcctsntsvdibblbadininkinctectésccsbodtseeein Subvbéoe utibicdeda 25 per cent. 
Cantaiininey elociiah:, ao te Wiis citaiasE BH GE ok kb bi ok cictcbicdieitibe cctbtisctisccccnteese che scccccccatcnnstbbetscasetbdces 55 cents per pound.s 
| Gremses, M.S. P. f......eeeeeereeceeeecereceeeeseeereneeeenereeeeenetes ibbsabtmateccsinvcsapenns 20 per cent (nm. e)......... esos] 25 per cent. 
! 4 Alumina, hydrate of, or refined bauxite: 
Containing not more than 64 per cent of alumina... ........c..cccccceccccccccccccscccecccees fe cent per pound.............| y cemt per pound. 
Containing mare than 64 per cent of alumina....... 0.2.2... .ccccccccccccccececeescoccccesess ¥e cent per pound.............| ¢ cent per pound. 
Alum, alum cake, patent alum, sulphate of alumina, and aluminous cake: 
Containing not more than 15 per cent of alumina and mere tham,, of per cent of iron oxide...| § cent per pound.............. } cent per pound. 
Containing more than 15 per cent of alumina or not more than 4; of 1 per cent of iron oxide. .| } cent per pound.............- § cent per pound. 
| Alum in Spe eR Nc cncscecee sce cess ces cenentiiatmeeceibiacsstuctncdsts peated 4 cent per pound.............. (See alum above.) 
§ | Ammonia: 
COIR isis sn sce seeemnrpe euilinntals. natenenebesinciiatanmnatiaiiaydaanttime it ee tek oe eee 1} cents per pound....... -e«--| 14 cents per pound. 
pinks of. ap onl anetnenies..nccnc0~ chen ose nnnacasinmedeian taeaetunas hehe 3 cent per pound....... eses--.| 2 cent per pound. 
| Ridegpekl cmb Oats 0-v ore esinin + weitrevemtnt titra atinnptieiaietnaiiahiiansoanenntntdieaieialltine lied enn ee geen. 


6 | Argols or crude tartar or wine lees crnde: 
Containing not more than 40 per cent of biartrate of potash... .....ccccececccceceecccees ««.---| 1 cent per pound..............| & per cent. 
Containing more than 40 per cent of bitartrate of potash................ pditvtheitacinblin dns 1pcents per pound............' & per cent. 


6 But none shall pay less than 25 per cent. 










DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 








Para- | Rate of — 
graph Classification. poe ate oe _ 
a. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff f 1909) 
onal pincnnaeiidaesnniinaninlanii — 
Argols partly refined, or tartars and lees crystals: | 
Containing not more than 90 per cent of bitartrate of potash. ....................0e-e-eeeeees 4 cents per pound........... | 8 cents per pound, 
Containing more than 90 per cent of bitartrate of potash. ...................2.000---eeeeeeees | 5 cents gy ro 4 cents per pound, 
ee nS GOP MODGMNGUND MINIM oo. cccncaceccecccscccccecccececccccecccccccccceceses | 4cents per pound............. 8 cents per pound, 
i lds esl ic iebadesndeateosbesbbsbeesetcsbbcccocecceccocceees | 6 cents per pound............ | 5 cents per pound, 
dS 58 es | cree ctndbbabcccecddbccccescctccccdscccccccccces Riis dcadcccdcecas | 25 per cent. 
Creams and preparations for cleaning or polishing boots and shoes. ...............0.+-seseeeeee-- | 25 per cent (m. €.).......cee0e- 25 per cent. 
i ins be cncendsdesbabesenscesossescoessescesccecesccecesnece< $ cent per pound.............. $ cent per pound. 
iro aene etneeienddbasbekessestsesssesecectsocscsscneseescoess 4 cent per pound.............. } cent per pound, 
i ld ci innndehddsdscbewebdbbenedebasedesesesceccocsccoussceeccccs 20 per cent (1. €.)....00..e000-- 20 per cent. 
Bone char, suitable for use in decolorizing sugars. . ............scesccccccccccccccccccccceccceces: I eda Micddccncéiccas | 20 per cent. 
Sas icncinidiicedbdegseastbled diiecedaweeeseccedecesscesdasacccceccccccceccecce: 20 per cent (nm. e.).............- 20 per cent. 
inn thchheiadbdmansanthhdecdmeaeeideunensesesessetedceensccsccecescesosccs 5 cents per pound......... 2 cents per pound, 
Borates of lime or soda, or other borate material, not otherwise provided for: 
Containing not more than 36 per cent of anhydrous boracic acid. ................s--seeeeees- 3 cents per pound......... 2 cents per pound. 
Containing more than 36 per cent of anhydrous boracic acid ..............cececeeceeeeececess 4 cent PNG isc ccds 2 cents per p i 
12 | Camphor: 
St hcstdbeh net tiubalinhibcntumbaiebeeeebaedddcddbasedeebossececcessedcocscetececaes f DOP ROWE, coccasscass f ts per pound 
id bhisdveuteddiebeeddenbbnsseueesesseshsdewihsssbnetcsecsorscecececesocsoses Free of duty (nm. @.).......... pe i 
13 | Chalk: 
When ground, bolted, precipitated, naturally or artificially, or otherwise prepared, including | 1 cent per pound..............) 1 tt 1. 
tallors’, billiard, red, or French.o 
ee ICE Ania baentbceddaddscesessdenssiecsdsscccesaceoesossececsess BP POP OG dicccccbeccecteccac 25 per cent. 
hadi ibebbnhwetbbbbbbetbendetcodseeseesssseseeseesssecssssccecscoccocccvcscoces< 20 cents per pound........... 10 cents per pound, 
15 Coal tar: 
cE TT cs cons deetnnssbbncbdasncscesnessccecess. NN eiiiadticdansiste. 30 per cent 
Products or preparations of coal tar, not colors or dyes and not medicinal, n. s. p. f.......... SP Ue veiiicndicdesicées 20 per 
i ta eiiicsebbebbesekesebisceenesedessesssdscccocccccsscdecesiescconcuccecees 25 cents per pound.......... 25 cents per pound, 
17 , Collodion and articles of which collodion or any compound of pyroxylin, whether known as cellu- 
loid or by any other name, is the component material of chief value. (Act of 1397): 
Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin. ............c..cccceccccccccccccccccccccccccececes 50 cents per pound............ 
Rolled or in sheets, unpolished, and not made up Into articles. ..............sseeseeeeeeeeee- 60 cents per pound............ 
es a UUy SII SpE Sic dcbsceasecadssscscsscececececodcccescsecscecceses 65 cts. per Ib. and 25 p. ct..... 
Collodion and articles of which collodion or any compound of pyroxylin or of other cellulose esters, 
whether known as celluloid or by any other name, is the component material of chief value. | 
(Act of 1909): 
Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin or of other cellulose esters....... paddadbdaisidsedaadacdeéewieneentadsécoesedsene 40 cents per pound. 
In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, or other forms, not polished, wholly or partly, amd mot made |..............esseeeeeeeeeeeeee 45 cents per pound. 
up into finished or partly finished articles. 
Polished, wholly or partly, or in finished or partly finished articles (except moving-picture |............seeceseceeceeceecee 65 cts. per Ib. and 35 p. ch 
films). } 
18 Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or other liquors... ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess SP Rais nave ceccevscdess &) per cent 
OD G6 CIID. 0 0 occnssabacbeseababdebecstésucusscesuecncccceccoccescccccccecce: 4 cent per pound...... euatedia djs cemt per pound, 
20 Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, | 4 ct. per lb. and 10 p. ct...... 
flowers, dried fibers, dried insects, grains, gums and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, 
nuts, nutgalls, roots, stems, spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), seeds of 
morbid growth, weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing; any of the foregoing which are | 
drugs and not edible, but which are advanced in value or condition by refining, grinding, or 
other process, n.s. p.f. (Act of 1897.) 
Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, |...........0-++sseeeeeeeeceeeee i ct. por Ib. and 10 p. ct 


flowers, dried fibers, dried insects, grains, gums and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, | 
nuts, nutgalls, roots, stems, spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), seeds of 
morbid growth, weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing or tanning; any of the foregoing 
which are natural and uncompounded drugs and not edible, and not specially provided for, 
but which are advanced in value or condition by any process or treatment whatever beyond that 
essential to the proper packing of the drugs and the prevention of decay or deterioration pending 
manufacture. Provided, That no article containing aleohol, or in the preparation of which 
alcohol is used, shall be classified for duty under this paragraph. (Act of 1909.) 





21 | Ethers: 
Sulphoric............... weesbbccesacncccccocecccccosssccccoseesoecssesecsoocosccccecocecese: 40 cents per pound........... 8 cents per pound. 
as Cee a mad edéddescccnsdddcscoucasececescccccesescece: 25 cents per pound.......... 20 cents per pound. 
Fruit ethers, oils, or essences............ iL ddvdhhbideddbabesbeuaaetacssenecececcece NS i conedade $1 per pound. 
I lh hac Sci beenddcccseuseneresorcesconcccceccocasces i Ee ....| 50 cents per pound, 
ss cnc g gids tbeenaccecceecnorencccaccecceccesccccccces SRN oot cosa sadeseses per cent 
eho SEE eked Cabri ccaebaeneeecdescscccatscccecesesccccncccocssoese | $1 per pound (nm. @.)........... | 80 per cent, 


6 The word “bolted” not in act of 1897. 
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SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 




















Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph Classification. mere, i ee 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909 
oe wichita a 
22 | Extracts of— 
Bath weed toe Cycling or taming, B: 6. DP. fa ccccccccccccavcecescccescsenscqooccsncce cumaninede 4 cent per pound.............. 4 cent per pound. 
Dyeweods, extracts and Gescctions 6. .....cccccccccccccossccccccccsccusccesccosecscescousess 4 cent per pound.............. | § cent per pound. 
SN ME tlicinnnnedbesccnobebensendecesesesaqeoevesansteian pehenneyeutvamsbhvsssouseeebne 4 cent per pound.............. | $cent per pound. 
DIR GaN GE GaneTTRR Cas cnccccccnseccccetccccsaccentywstenesebeesee+ucdoseenes 4 cent per pound.............. i cent per pound. 
Nutgalls, aqueous. ...............-.- ctantuipitvbanididadi demandes nine (As drug, par. 20)............. 4 ct. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
Rad. J, a cucwsepmacdbose piivsuienbedancteindddbeibids sadabddthes tae } 20 per cent (n. €.)..........-.. 20 per cent. 
Quebracho— 
Not exssoding 28° Baumé...... cceceeeaces Saegeeseus cynhucsscaphediekedenebeseeteasesded ly qunt per potnd...0i<céce0i0-. if cent per pound. 
Exceeding in density 28° Baume. .......cccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccoel | |} cent per pound. 
ii inten kod kdccn dd taden cutecacthacceenawspeteeceds Hip rasde yess eaebhabiseveninesehael § cent per pound.............. § cent per pound, 
Vegetable origin suitable for dyeing, coloring, staining, or tanning, not containing alcohol |..................2ceeeeeseeeeee 15 per cent. 
and not medicinal, n. s. p. f. 
Wands cies Game Gqereee, B. BO. 6... cccccccovccendovcocsctccvcnsssdasnmiessncavdiensetens § cent per pound.............. § cent per pound. 
SE  ciitcrnctstseuebdasaeos chee enoeendncag thee hn ten eeocuburhipssastbadoss cares 20 per cent (nm. e).............. 20 per cent. 
I rkcctitntnktetenaniassscéuiiecsanvocnnentinhtetak chins senetase@eattubhithsinineseieapeael | Free of duty...........-...... § cent per pound (n. ¢.). 
23 Gelatin, glue, isinglass or fish glue, and all fish bladders and fish sounds other than crude or dried 
or salted for preservation only: 
Valaed met Shove 20 Cente Yer POG. 0.2 cccccncdoceceseneccccocgessesscccesecossoccceccecses | 24 cents per pound............ 23 cents per pound. 
Valued above 10 cents and not above 35 cents per pound... .............- cece en ece eee cneeees eee | 25 per cent. 
eS as SR OS OEP BONNE, 000 nc cnccscccesccqotwicigscebeenmeeunasénbednh) dun shanount | 15 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct..... 15 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct. 
Agar-agar or Japanese isinglass: 
WERE EE Gs BP tiie OOF DONDE, ..n cccrccssesccccccnnsecsonncccnpnesecesdssonsbeeseocens 2} cents per pound (n. e.)..... 24 cents per pound. 
Valued above 10 cents and not above 35 cents per pound... ............ceceeeeececccneecenees 25 per cent (N.-€.)............. 25 per cent. 
IN IT CEO, oc cnccccconensdseesncneennechsscunsesenccesedoqesceabeosns 15 c. per Ib. and 20 p. c. (n. e.).| 15 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct. 
es SIRE IRE GEREIINRG,, 60d ic cccvcsccncececutesosoucouedowssonceacasascocsconenpescecees 35 per cent (D. @.)........2-0. 35 per cent. 
Baiatin, MUNIN, B..G. Dr B...ccccccccccccccenscccccossecscccescesepshcccaunesesecesoseccest Ge PN eNbw6ssesscnenSsonhined | 35 per cent, 
eisai Gbbdnwtecc conerdcwscnedepetosvescccoescesessetnnnessacesonssnantvasecsescccesnseetas pe EO eee 25 per cent, 
2% Glycerin: 
Cy IG ING ocd cwceiceciscenntesccnccesccgsdiahens ce ndeeetediurnecneanveiesdadana 1 cent per pound.............. l cent per pound. 
PR iicbitc inci ericnvacqupcnbitiinsnccesenacenenseanqngbieheniénchnsnteinsabsbien treated | 3cents per pound............. 3 cents per pound. 
2 | Indigo: | 
| Bxtracts OF PASS. ...... occccovcseccocccccccccccccccccccescsccccovccccscesccscccescesecesecess 2 cent per pound.............. 2 cent per pound. 
Carmen o.oo. cc ccccvcvesccccccccccccoscccccccccccouscenevcesesacsesbossdensesooudsabsoces | 10 cents per pound............ 10 cents per pound. 
BB | Tmk and tak powers... cccccccvcscccccccccccccccccsncocscccesasscwscescesoccessencecsecsecste TB POT COB ic sivicncsccicccvnvssi 25 per cent. 
SF } Todime, remmblemedl . «oo... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccecccccccececcescesece westigesocnsqneqnnses 20 cents per pound............ 20 cents per pound. 
Oe iii. ee hw le esis tactics nancns detente gal enamee asian | $l per. pound.....<.........002 75 cents per pound. 
29 | Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other Seni cnianheteisitbeadciibiiadaniliaiinbsen wiiiiinalall 44 cents per pound............ 24 cents per pound. 
Ge inn nin bbstvcinesasécbiccunnctqdaiaign sable | 10 cents per pound............ 10 cents per pound. 
31 | Magnesia: 
aise deli ekinde ticdncsmncdnececcdectsnecen ab cabbotndaswedsabhbusanmchesiews seuabas badetaheiidnedeaial 3 cents per pound. 
CeO IO ois conics dicts ktennin est ss tisncadscsanddteeguneiien ienscksibied | 3 cents per pound............ 3 cents per pound. 
I on oo cn nonkretndinanneucdaghbhsecnn cubes sundeinbapily bauimatieabanakdliell | 7 cents per pound............. 7 cents per pound. 
Sulphate of, or Epsom salts..... navmconsde pee bo cece csunephedshaoanentaeiashecncedethuibuuben | % cent per pound.............. ¢ cent per pound. 
$2 Alizarin assistant, sulpho-ricinoleic acid, and ricinoleic acid, and soaps containing castor oil: 4 
Conteining teas Ghats 00 par cunt 4f canter O8)....n.....sccecswoasessccuscnsuccenestvecrcsbaeawiebat 15 cents per gallon............ 15 cents per gallon. 
Containing 50 per cent or more of castor Off ..... 2... ..cccsccccccccescccccccvccescsecscocssees 30 cents per gallon............ 30 cents per gallon. 
AD otiner, 0b CHO BICC FO. .n. ino on win no vccncencecccnacctbnsctenssssusutetenenaes ans | 30 POF COME 6 oon cccvcsccccsuces 30 per cent. 
Soluble greases used in processes of softening, dyeing, Ge GEORG, DB: DB i vceccwcciccacccsccess | 20 per cent (Mm. @.)............. 30 per cent. J 
Oils: 
33 Ce OD sie bitchin cb eks ei icelkiceeccccprecaceceempqeshhoedsnbhieeinn dabeiebenedian 35 cents per gallon............ 35 cents per gallon. 
34 COB Ge iain oi vinad since scencesccscccncccsccactvcstcusinnnsneteuspepeaseerebatouawberpine 15 cents per gallon............ 15 cents per gallon. 
35 Flaxseed, linseed, and poppy-seed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized .........-...--..20eeeeeeeeeee 20 cents per gallon............ 15 cents per gallon. 
36 Pusel off, or amnylie alcolndl. ... ...... 2.22... ccccccccccccvcccnseccccssccvosccocgcsscnvcescotecs 4 cent per pound.............. } cent per pound. 
37 Bong ned Gio cn TROON OA oon oc oo ce cicectnnconseschevect supequesinbetnensanmmeberesnute 10 cents per gallon......... ...| 10 cents per gallon. 
<s Olive oil— 
En betelen, fare, tins, or abanilar packages... 0.0 sicnsgvaes cacterecanéndnchsevecsecevecuth 50 cents per gailon............. 
In bottles, jars, kegs, tins, or other packages, contaizing less than 5 gallons each......... | « iis euginhwbenerenerinabeaensyga 50 cents per gallon. 
Oat, EeS eR NE BNE... « cc cn cencececsiictsndnqncesdethanenasbes samititiate bande | 40 cents per gallom............ 40 cents per gallon. 
39 a OR. 605s kha sins din win eemre nies bes stcteninnececgnb tats tnepehenesscquntnbucceceesdedinnh 50 cents per pound............ | 25 cents per pound, 
40 Seal, Recstns, etieta, end ether Gah off, m. ©. O.£.coscccncupeipascssowsnssnecctinses duatssedens | 8 cents per gallon............. | Scents per gallon. 
DOT. « petsnnbsteocd babes talaedcesscecconcanecntsiisesenbioedssrenasbsbbntentubabnesasdanta | Free of duty (nm. e.)............ | 8 cents per galion. 
4 | Opium: > 
Containing 9 per cent and over of morphia— . 
CRs or eNO annie ke nce secndiussssvcksbdocomescesece hitinetinidls pokenesanii ee eee | 81.60 per pound. 
Dried, powdered, or otherwise advanced... ...............eceeccencceccccececcsececeeess (As drug, par. 20)............. | $2 per pound. 
@ Soaps not enumerated in the act of 1897. . 


+ But preparations of opium Ceposited in bonded warehouses shall not be removed therefrom without payment of duties, and such duties shall not be refunded: Pro- 
cided, That nothing herein contained shail be so construed as to repeal or in any manner impa.r or aflect the provisions of an act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation 
and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,’ approved February 9, 1909, 
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| Decreases in k fa type; inc: ses in i 3.] 
Por I 
f | Classification. aan 
act of | ; 
—s 
Opium-—Continued 
Containing less than 9 per cent of morphia.................. aah aetna diineaiccatbio’ oseesa $6 per ! : 
Prepared for smoxing..... ; ‘ $5 pe see Act Fe i 3 
Aqueous extract of, for medicinal us nd tincture of, as laudanum, and other liquid prepa- | 40 per cen ‘ 
rations of, not sp ly provid ! 
a ess ebaneonusue Sl} 
i a ee cs dpebonescconcceesococesseeues ‘ 
Morphia or morphine iphsate of Poenwasecasesacnadsesescesoccoescoes Sly ) CO. -eecece $ 
Cocaine, ecgonine, and all salts and derivat ; of same t(n.e f 
i I ] Z, 
2 j ilphate of, or barytes, including barytes ear 
bis dite we inn tnibibibntddbi nets bik dccnnediamensacenaaens 75 | : ’ 
i eta de sta ean daalit 3 : 
43 Blues, such as Berlin, Pr ian, Chinese, and all others. « snide o in pul; j i l 
dry or ground in or mixed with oil or water 
44 , Blanc-fixe, or artificial sulphate of barytes, and satin whit r artificial sulphate of lime...... pe 1. 
45  Blaek, made from bone, ivory, or vegetable su ace, i bone bl mpbiack, dry 25 | f t 
or ground iD Oli or water. 
46 Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other « miur ] n the manufacture of wt ead | ! 42 cents per pound. 
and bickromate of p< yr a are used in pulp, drs nor sed with oil or water 
47 Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, umber and u er ea 3,0 p.f 
ee £ ce OP I. 5 siniesiicil nt pe und. 
Powdered, washed a a 3 i i t per i. 
ee ee, in att te ...| I} cents | ! nd : 1 cent per pound. 
48 | Orange rm ik ia a tal Ta # cents per pound........... $i cents per pound. 
i iivcdccnbanducesences enrnl ; cin ah Nd ac 2i cents per pound... .... 2§ cents per pound. 
& | Ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or mixed with water......... 2.22.2... cece eee ccc ccccnccccees 2 cents per p Ria 3 cents per pound. 
I nists’ j cents per | 3 cents per pouad. 
§1 Varnishes: | 
Spirit varnish— 
Containing 5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol. ..............cccocccccccccceccccescss $1.32 per gall. and 35p.ct...... 35 cts. per gall. and 35. p. et. 
Containin tt 5 per cent of methyl OE A tiie sceinch nent es hahcerdnin cadence thie saint $1 per Za j 4 p)- Che 
All other, including gold size or japan er 25 3 t 
I, Si enistncannnnee 
§2 Vermilion reds: : | 
Containing quicksilver, dry or cround in oil or water... ...........ccccccccccccecccccccccecs 10 cents per pound.......... ents per pound. 
Not containing quicksilver, but made of lead or containing lead. ...............ceeececeees > cents per pound........... ij cents per pound, 
Other colors: 
Containing quicksilver, dry or ground in oi] or water.................... enbniaiipenandeinide 10 cents per pound 
Not containing quicksilver, but made of lead or containing lead............... > cents per p d 
53 | White lead and white vent containing lead, dry or in pulp, and ground or mixed with oil >... 2j cents per pound.......... 234 cents per pound, 
&' Whiting and Paris wiite: 
nen 7 Sauln¥Gisocovonninaial indi ee dhdennbnewedseoadgeees peembeainnee cent per pound............ t 
Ground in oil, or putt sss2<enpein ciniaadeNbolbinendcdudcededsadsesenncnce 1 cent per | Do anase penne 4 cent per pound, 
85 Zine, oxide of, and white pigment containing zine but not containing iead:> 
| tt <itcttiinns kossoescshadnaeeiminkaddadtcnceteseessesaecascasesooscecosen< 1 cent per pound.......... ‘ ] 
iota. aaah eee EE chine nnekehsgedeebdcanendesoutecneece 13 ts per pound.......... i. 
EE a 14 cents per pound i. 
P RMIEIO OF BING... 202 cc ccccrccccocncccevecscesesccccocsccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccs l er |} 
cnet incase ost noe nEDeSeSebesceetedetcnccctecescccesesces l per J j i. 
& All paints, colors, pigments, sta lakes, crayons, including chareoal crayons or fusains, smalts, | 30 per cent....... 
| and frostings, whether « le or dry or mixed, or ground with water or oil or with s 
ether than oil, not specially provided for. 
All glazes, fluxes, enamels, and colors used only in the manufacture of ceramic, enameled, and | .........2----2+-ese+eeenee ent 
glass articles. : 
All paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known as artists’ paints or colors, whether in tubes, | 30 per cent......... eccees 0 pr nt 
pans, cakes, or other forms. 
a An act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other ti 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represesentatives of the United States 2in Cong ¢ i, Tl lav of f redandr 
it shall be unlawful to import into the United States opium in any form or an} yn of é e 3 i ‘ 
therecf. other than smoxing opium or opium prepared for smoking, may be ir ) nal purpo on ! revu i y 
is hereby authorized to prescribe, and when so imporied shall be subject to the dut re now or f er 
Sec. 2. That if any person shall fraudulently or knowingly import or bring into the United St wr ioin ) f 
conirary to law, or shail receive, conceal, buy, sell, or in any manner facilitate the transportation, « ‘ v e 
importation, knowing the same to have been imported contrary to law, such opiur I ‘ ‘ 
der shall be fined in any sum not exceeding five thousand dollars nor less than fifty or ent for any t re 
trial for a violation of this section, the defendant is shown to have, or to have had possession of such opium or preparation o i be 
deemed suflicient evidence to authorize conviction unless the defendant shall ¢ ain the possession to the satisfaction of the jury Apptoveu, i ary ¥, 
6 White paint was also enumerated in this classiJication for the act of 1897 


€Stains and charcoal crayons or ijusains not euumerated in act of 1897, but dutiable at 30 per cent. 
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57 | Paris green and London purple..............scccccsccccsceds eseerccceccccesesceseascosascooeses 15 POF CONE. .ncccccccccccccccce 15 per cent, 
5S | Lead: 
Acetate of— 
WN a riescickcnbids wicksduninscccdcutdidiéncctelistvice aa ae | 3h cents per pound...........- | 8 cents per pound. 
Pe A ie SOU cunhesendncescnvcesnceuhteodsedsnvossonbabbosesoecsiieantadsman | 2t cents per pound............ 2 cents per pound. 
PP Uniitatbtindsdmvensitbededocsdcoensdscctaccansésubbedeptesaemedesestiewlidésenbsdaaeee 2} cents per pound............ | 24 cents per pound. 
icncksdnudnsonnsudbnibvasécnnevscceccosuncdéas ccbitcniboniabteecsbehandbianesealilenn | 2} cents per pound...........- 24 cents per pound. 
Oe Fie I cin nd dnclddcigudbedunnnddvcbbacssecincsbiboenes sebnesabequntessdseedbbaepbachu taken | 18 cents per pound............ 18 cents per pound. 
Potash: 
60 NOIRE 5. ic cnsnvcvccvonsnecd<hdckextabdenttndsabbbasmbeawes iibtsbinan | 3cents per pound.........-..-| 2} cents per pound, 
61 Cumstis, or hydente of, sean’, te siiskes OF TOS. 2 cwcnccccccccseccccsccesccescocscnssess ..---| 1 cent per pound.............. | leent per pound. 
Nic dors isddbbiedécecdabisperwsanccsdscayeeepcmpabiniiaitbiabsseedecatia lin 23 cents per pound............ 2 cents per pound. 
62 I REIEn HINO WE i cdbiccndeccnetdbumecteddenemietadndataahdaméin | 25 cents gees 25 cents per pound. 
63 SOOO sobs vdhocen dace swe véviicsisccbabdaeebanteedbddelbecscivecdeces | $cent per pound.............. | $cent per pound. 
64 Prussiate of— | 

| Red. ..+. baidhacadecodddadeddddabvdencehsvascdcsexéeseddetthete edt bettbwithtS keatiackideh | Scents per pound............- 8 cents per pound. 

| ED eibkins ccnapsctnvndcnbconssestacidbdscingsbdsethbtabiatsedeamibabeticsedadebies | 4cents per pound............-. | 4cents per pound. 

| inc intestine ins bd vn cotctanantitiebivessenbisncewahepesaniwtadapiea BAD PEF BEB ccc cecesccdscocsee | 12} per cent. 

65 | Medicinal preparations: 

Containing alcohol, or in the preparation of which alcohol is used..................-......-- 55 cents per pound @.......... 55 cents per pound.s 

ee 5 bri h ec cin west asnindesess ésiwesipogbhsapbbshdsaentediaaebabaaea FS PUR s ccdesccccteceseszes 25 per cent. 

Calomel and other mercurial medicinal preparations... .................-ccecccccccccccccccccces: SS POF GUE. o. cciccccscccccccs 35 per cent. 
CRO CG ii dekh cdc cs eee deel ene Seb ete sohasatbednbepdbvinstecsscttbudetsbsscceces | 25 per cent (n. €.).............| 35 per cent, 
Chemicals, drugs, medicinal, and similar substances, whether dutiable or free, imported in cap- 

sules, pills, tablets, lozenges, troches, or similar forms, and intended for medicinal purposes, 

shall be dutiable at not less than the rate imposed on medicinal preparations. (Act of 1909.) 
@¢ | Plasters, healing or curative, and court-plaster .. .... 2.2... cccccc neces cccccccccccccccccccccces SS POF COMB. ccc cccccccccccesee 25 per cent. 
67 | Alcoholic perfumery, including cologne water and other toilet waters and toilet preparations con- | 60 cis. per Ib. and 45 p. ct..... [ 


(Act of 1897.) | 
Preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such as cosmetics, dentifrices, | 50 POT CONE. cc ccccccccccccccces 
pastes, pomades, powders, and other toilet articles, and articles of perfumery, whether in 
sachets or otherwise, not containing alcohol or in the manufacture of which alcohol is not used, | 
n.s.p.f. (Act of 1897.) | 
Perfumery, including cologne and other toilet waters, articles of perfumery, whether in sachets or 
otherwise, and all preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, teethyor skin, such as | 
cosmetics, dentifrices, including tooth soaps, pastes, including theatrical grease paints and | 
' 


pastes, pomades, powders, and other toilet articles. 


| taining alcohol or in the preparation of which alcohol is used. 
(Act of 1909): 
j 


Containing alcohol, or in the manufacture or preparation of which alcohol is used............ ' 60 cts. per Th. and 45 p.ct..... 60 cents per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Not containing alcohol, or in the manufacture or preparation of which alcohol is not used....| 50 per cent...................- 60 per cent. 
| Floral or flower waters containing no alcohol, n. s. p. f.... 2.2.2... .. ccc ee ceca deccccccccccccccee- | 20 per cent (n. e.).............; 20 per cent. 
68 | Santonin, and ali salts of, containing 80 per cent or over of santonin.....................2-..0--- | $1 per pound........... baneaah 50 cents per pound. 
60 Soap: | 
GROTON foi tnd dn chcpa tere eV edadinscs phesoudcccndsrkctndscduaidetsebeenhaesss diveddha. 11 cents per pound..... stodwes 1} cents per pound. 
NE Te TEIN DG i. 0a 8 Casi ess ccie vce eicghasenes isncteeeseete oceiabetcsass 15 cents per pound ...........-. £0 cents per pound, 
PO AE SIO IIE 6 hake ides cows inndacés cinicesdicdscgcdeentebecsebbakaracs 15 cents per pound ............ 50 per cent. 
SECA ORR, Bis Ci Di Dos nt nedvedds céccspcctdtvrcéevcianddgenckiadtictavdbbevcishiaaakents FO RE COE onde cacccitccdéceses 20 per cent. 
Soda: 
70 Bicarbonate of, or supercarbonate of, or saleratus, and other alkalies containing 50 per cent or | j cent per pound....... «s+... § cont per pound. 
more of bicarbonate of soda. | | 
71 Dichremmnte amd Ghoemats 6 . oc vassscicedsvececscccecceedctntse asnduestnseseeteesesentecess 2 cents per pound ....... pebads 12 cents per pound. 
72 Crystal carbonate of, or concentrated soda crystals, or monohydrate, or sesquicarbonate of 4, cent per pournd...... pales } cent per pound, 
soda. 
CR i TRS ok ckenntesondtecactnnccd bbadahabodiaebadeies hbddivaaeinen es | 2cents per pound...........:. 1} cents per pound. 
73 Ei ydivate Of, GF CURTIS BOER oon ccc ccccccsccscccscce stg sbsubccebadaccsGehstbvccccnccccosestabes # cent per pound .............. 4 cent per pound. 
PRs. on.di canedeckiss dives chletnbesash cote ct catedduindosnetanal 24 cents per pound ............ 2 cents per pound. 
Vello® GOCRRN6 Ee ois. s ecnscciietnnscasecds adaed an cdan cee ies ieee abs bate Ascbcelicncent | 25 per cent (n. ©.)...........-. 2 cents per pound. 
Ry pees OF nn ictitacdvetcndstvivecetsccccnconnsgtbéchbadiugashetuatdedathacaeetinbbrels | }cent per pound......... ...-. } cent per pound, 
Sulphide of — 
Containing not more than 35 per cent thereof... ...........2cccececesecesccccececcenceess } cent per pound.............-| 2 cent per pound, 
Concentrated, or containing more than 35 per cent thereof. ....................---+0---s- | }eent per pound ............-.- } cent per pound. 
74 | Bel, at soda eryutals, mit Combate 6. aonks sn cc cccccpeccvnddenccnasdbeccevesscncenacéénceat | yy cent per pound............- 4 cent per pound, 
75 | COIR oon o hntrvscatanenseedencnasavhetnsceuontanqpeecatsiiniiaictibanadaraial | g cent per pound.............- } cent per pound, 
Arseniate of.............. reed ie eo on dan Sabb rdesb baka abee alts Hote | 1! cents per pound............ 1 cent per pound, 
76 Silicate of, or other alkaline silicate .................... Sew ksinb dh okie Dnbines wiles PitsekeBEe | + cent per pound.............- ¢ cent per pound. 
q7 | Dalian, on ent ellen, ee CANE NE sani sn ok Sas née BSE eke aE A npn GRR I. os anos ccccne-s $1 per ton. 
OD | Ga PIB iia inne ke EW iRKk kc aNikecccnsp nce cedaasnccecencaggesbpeeheiuheneaeeasnn sein a 10 per cent........... Sesevae ce 
Moss and sea grass, ee] grass, and seaweeds, if manufactured or dyed ...............-- npeedduceuaeencemeguasisoesinibisabwascctel GD 9Ut CR, 


¢ But none shall pay less than 25 per cent, 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—Continued. 


(Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 





























sail Rate of duty under— 
graph Classification, ——— — 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1909 
onnsiiiggl r — — - —. 
kU sa casennsnsborcercceuceseucoucess CO 20 per cent. 
Manufactures of sponge, or of which sponge is the material of chief value, n. s. p. f............. 5 QD POE COME o cnccccccvccccecse< 30 per cent. 
nd. cane beck dideesasennasddooudbondsensnareeesosseessers | 30 cents ye 15 cents per ounce, 
Or Pi ls cc cneancdaansddeceasoeteseenteccececececcsccecescses SO ed iaaicivodaccaweans $4 per ton. 
ie ianatdn res ceseeuensesenehnashensnennnandanthdssencteocenceetcesse< ¥> cent per pound............ # cent per pound. 
83 | sie. ad iets ee sen atuabanbodawbabednaudoeseceesedesnenbbesecsocceessoceces | 80 cents per ounce............ 20 cents per ounce, 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE 
——————— lhl SS™S—CSC“‘=#ES "aa ae - nes - 
84 | Fire brick: | 
Weighing not more than 10 pounds each— 
Not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated ................ccccccccccccccccccccesss Ea $1.25 per ton 
Giased, enameled, ornamented, or Gecorated.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces CO 35 per cent, 

Weighing more than 10 pounds each— 
a anaes dbbedsdedelnddeawdnniobnndedasenucessuecse per cent. 
a ss aa canebedendsedsesesdeacbele dcovesecedesuceseecevceccccees 35 per cent. 

Magnesite and chrome brick: | 
Not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated....................----- 25 per cent (n. @.).............| 25 per cent. 
Glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, etc. ..................c.eecceeee ihenromadéuesequaneawas B Het CGE CR. 6.) occ cccccecss 35 per cent. 
Brick, other than fire brick: 
Not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated.......................-- ee 25 per cent. 
; Glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated...................---0000--+ Cg ne 35 per cent. 
85 | Tiles: 
Plain, unglazed, one color, exceeding 2 square inghes in size...................-.-..----+----- 4cents per square foot........ 4 cents per square foot. 
Glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, vitrified, semivitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, 
ornamented, hand painted, gold decorated, and all other earthenware tiles— 
Valued not exceeding 40 cents per square foot..... 2.2.22... 02 c cece cece cncccccnccccccecee 8 cents per square foot 
ee 10 cts. per sq. {t. and 25 p.ct... 
Glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, vitrified, semivitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, | | 
ornamented, hand painted, gold decorated, and all other earthenware tiles and tiling, by | 
whatever name known, except pill tiles and so-called quarries or quarry tiles— 
Li oe | sd ebebibaeusacsoscenne<Irceccecesecsonstescéscéeaceecec 8 cents per square foot 
i he sh ek. ibd eekide amides ce shibaebadndbaleeceseuacasasenéseceecceeeesses 10 cts. } i and 25 p. cf, 
ee Ge GU, CP nds nea abana sedadavicccccccdusccecuécacccccececeas (a) 45 per cent. 

Mantels, friezes, and articles of every description composed wh oly or in chief value of tiles or | 60 per cent (nm. €.)............. | 60 per cent, 

tiling. i 
86 | Cement: 

Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement— 
renee, OO OGIEN III a. ci cu ecacnscsascctcdcsecccutecconcsavecsnecooncns 8 cents per 100 pounds.......-. 8 cents per 100 pounds. 
EG ducdewcc cocccesescecuheeenn Si isshbianweeendeiduthdanenacedvececoeseceses< 7 cents per 100 pounds........ 7 cents per 100 pounds. 

I G0 Tis Go 5.506 hcnk dene MME SE ANNAN es badeninadacccccusdcdccnccececescccece 20 per COME... ccccccccccccess)| 20 Pex Cant. . 

ir ae Coememes Welemt Of Darrel OF POGCMMER.  2.cc ccc cccwsces cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 5 cents per 100 pounds......... 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
88 | Plaster rock or gypsum: 

ita cntnnkcneceneddakshiaeeisiembatebesbtnetetendéuks cccceseccusencecs< 50 cents per ton.............. | 80 cents per ton, 

TT CIOL. . ccccoscsonmethhenianeseaiowe pi datetibidesstuénddedéoubecee piinemeeens $2.25 per tom. ...2..0.- iii $1.75 per ton, 

EI BF Gikexdicasicuccsncnes 20 per cent. 

Keene’s cement, or other cement of which gypsum is the component material of chief value: 

a ob pebdine obese cncccuccesdccleccocescuqeecessoecncescevecces $3.50 per ton. 

os eacegacededcescndsseecclececoeacestcoecsoccocownsccecs $5 per ton 

a cen enbcedndeseesececcccclocceeseesensecceccoccess $10 per ton. 

Valued above $30 per ton....... cvebvehnaVinns tilts nacipnaddeébnceendssnesssecnacelseccesscesceseossseeescsescos $14 per ton. 

89 | Pumice stone: 
Unmanufactured— 
NE) EE EE a, ee las per cont (20 per cent. 
EE TEE ES ae ee eee eg rey Tt j2 cen und. 
EE ES EE ee pe $6 per tom........cccccceees i ct. per 1b. (88.40 per ton). 
Manufacturesof, or of which pumicestone is thecomponent material of chief value,n.s. p.f..... $6 per tom (n. €.).......-..--. 35 per cent, 
90 | Clays or earths: 

I a cee cccccecescccccecccoceces SUE casdncannsenbons $1 per ton. 

en, i OL Te ate ceca en elnbnsedadaswcdceccececcucsccscccocescecss OR PEF WOR csr sdcwscccescaceees $2 per ton. 

le ie bac tenteeenesbee needed bb oeeeeesoocscecoccosccceccsccocccce $2.50 per ton.......---0+----- $2.50 per ton. 

i a ces OF MUNN cs sasccwGecadnddetesctcoceccecccccecesscccccccccces CR Tks ictcncecnecasscoce $1 per ton. 

Fuller’s earth— 
nT, << concncsnadieedebdbtbentescncscccoceveccecesessoese- $1.50 per ton........ winpeaaee $1.50 per ton, 
do nonce candessdiaebabbeensabiewecevecccuccsccocagnnseses TT | Jincsuhenenegooes | $3 per ton. 











6 Not enumerated, but dutiable as Brick other than fire brick (see par. 54). 
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DUTIABLE LiIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE 8B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
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Para- | Rate of duty under— 
fraph | . . 
act of | Classification, ee 
1903. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909), 
‘ ee 
| Asphaltum and bitumen: 
Ce i US ar SUI oo. oss ns0cncsnccccn ss 0sndkssasadachandsaseeasenndnntinaede AOI cwicdecccccciciscd $1.50 per ton. 
Dried or advanced . .........---2s0eeeeeesceereeseeceecencccnccsccccccecesccccenecsseeceeeess! Se EDR inn cndddbtcsbcccaseed $3 per ton. 
Limestone rock asphalt6 .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescocctoosscssccsoscces | 60 cents WOT s ccncaccdévsod 50 cents per ton. 
PUGET DOE < oc crccccesccccncsccsteccccs -coscqoosccccccsecccaccenccsoansencesenessscocasesosorcess p Chbabaeebbedbgcdubaccouseotooud $8 per ton. 
91 | Mica: | 
Vamoenulactured, or cough t0immed 40g ..o...02cccccccccccescecconcecececcesessscensescsesonss 6.cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct....... 5 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. et, 
Cost er GeO 6... oni cckvth thapenbadad decp see nbednnne cd ehaptapheiaabiianineniinthitintd 12 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct......| 10 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. et, 
Plates or built up mica, and all manufactures of mica or of which mica fs the material of chief 12 cts. per lb. and 20 p. ct. (n.e.)) 10 cts. per lb. and 20 Pp. et. 
value. 
Earthenware: 
92 Common yellow, brown, or gray earthenware, plain, embossed, or salt-glazed common stone- | 25 percent. .......-...-2++--- 25 per cent, 
ware, and earthenware or stoneware crucibies, all the foregoing not decorated in any manner. 
Yellow earthenware, plain or embossed, coated with white or transparent vitreous glaze, | 55 per cent (n. €.).............. 40 per cent. 
but not otherwise ornamented or decorated. 
Rockingham Garthemwarxe?. .....ccccccosccccccccccccccccccccccescccccsocccsescoccscceccesess 40 per CONE. ...-.00------eeen-e 46 per cent, 
03-94 China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, including clock cases 
with or without movements, plaques, ornaments, toys, toy tea sets, charms, vases, and 
statuettes. (Act of 1897)— 
Plain white, without superadded ornamentation of any kind. .................-..--s00-- 55 per cant. ...ccccccccccccsacss 
Painted, tinted, stained, enameled, printed, gilded, or otherwise decorated or ornamented | 60 per cent. .....--.-..2---.-- 
in any manner. 
China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, and manufactures 
thereof, or of which the same is the component material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for. (Act of 1897)— j 
I IE as vince ncccncnntentcoshshebentaditaenadtinendneinned 55 percent........ se ane 
Painted, tinted, stained, enameled, printed, gilded, or otherwise decorated or ornamented.| GO per Cant. ......ccccecccccee- 
China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, including clock cases 
with or without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, toys, charms, vases, statues, 
statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, and lamps, all the foregoing wholly or in chief value of such 
ware, and manufactures in chief value of such ware. (Act of 1909)— 
Plain white, plain brown, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, |................cscseseeses e----| 55 per cent, 


ornamented, or decorated in any manner. 
Painted, colored, tinted, stalned, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated |.............c.cceccececcscecees 60 per cent. 
in any manner. , 
@5 | Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of earthy or mineral substances, n. s. p. f.— 


} Se Geis sdiinen he driankadctliinttintcnpectecdnnssotianimtblahtindbbienateibnedtl GE POP GER s cccctosncecceccsces 35 per cent. 
OG. cniccintthinntimnoetabaiviiniinascccnnaahanesatneseeetinbaintonninsietmnbiin 45 Per COM... ccacceccccccense- 45 per cent. 
Carbon: 
Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of carbon, n. s. p. L— 
NE EE, inirclitiiedtncdd titncapeessenecnsisoemagubbntemaatinnatobobittntagaubaeel I, Hicenecedecsecqsecs 
PE ivcctinecccuctinminccésnnatsccscnccnenccasccnacnausbioseouetecetousenssecsvensces innards ditachaannnn 
PR TD. Gis Be jiv ccdenadapahdvescnsgsescocnereqnebunnscdtscusenthbsnnbosseseasinceteenssneehibnteasdsabenaaendevise 20 per cent. 
Electrodes, brushes, plates, and disks, composed wholly or in chief value of carbon... ......./.....ccceccceccccccccccccccccess 30 per cent. 
GB | GR BIRGEES. cc cnccnconssecrscccncnnnccccnccccccccosccesscccccosesosensnssonsestonececesocccesecss Pincntcocnntivcesccenveseq 20 per cent. 
| Lava TE ns os ceccencnmnasnunccscccdcccensvesccosasssecconsececbsasoenarcsabecesensee | 10 cts. p. gross and 15 p. ct....| 10 cts. p. gross and 15 p. ct. 
Carbon: 
Carbons for electric lighting— 
IIIT, . ... occecducnoevobssanecsbabacsenedbhabaeshanadasoos SD-conte 96T TR....c ccaccoccescs 85 cents per 100 feet. 
Composed chiefly of lampblack or retort carbon... ..........2cceccccccccececcccccceceses | 90 cents per 100...............- 65 cents per 100 feet, 
Pots (porous), for electric batteries, without metal connectionS................-ssseeeeeeeese- I Ua dcécencsenccesansin 20 per cent. 
| Filter tubes. ...........--cccccccccccccccccncccssncesccnsncncesensccnscccsscnsersssccsscsscsecees F BOE OIEB, ccccccscvceccesses. 35 per cent. 


97 | Plain green or colored, molded, or pressed, and flint, lime, or lead glass bottles, vials, jars, 
and covered or uncovered demijohns, and carboys, any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not 
otherwise specially provided for in this section, and whether their contents be dutiable or free 
(except such as contain merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty 
based in whole or in part upon the value thereof which siffill be dutiable at the rate applicable 
to their contents), shall pay duty as follows: 


i A Sic a init Lereretirnnpennenatisomsuneeniia sii ie ncialal ait od aa | Lent per Ee 1 cent per pound, 
Holding not more than 1 pint and not less than } pint... ..............-ccceccccceccccceccesss 1} cents per pound............ 1} cents per pound, 
oe cites 50 cents per gross.............- | 50 cents per gross. 
a ee A Ae I iccnnenccnncnvdenscestanensecostbiaesesisisbeesnégninba 40 per cent........... unecaanne _ 40 per cent. 


Provided further, That the terms bottles, vials, jars, demijohns, and carboys, as used herein, 
shall be restricted to such articles when suitable for use as and of the character ordinarily em- 
plcyed as containers for the holding or transportation of merchandise, and not as appliances 
er implements in chemical or other operations. (Act of 1909.) 


* Containing not more than 15 per cent of bitumen (act of 1897). ® Not decorated (act of 1897). 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE—Continued. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
Para- Rate of duty under 
graph Classification, — aa - 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne t T f 
98 | Glass bottles, decanters, or other vessels or articles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, colored, | 60 per cemt.................... 
stained, silvered, gilded, etched, frosted, printed in any manner or otherwise ornamented, 
decorated, or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers), and any articles 
of which such glass is the component material of chief value, and porcelain, opal, and other 
blown glassware; all the foregoing, filled or unfilled, and whether their contents be dutiable 
or free. 
Glass bottles, decanters, and all articles of every description composed wholly or in chief value of |..... idileddindesesdecoceuscs ' 60 per cent. 
glass, ornamented or decorated in any manner, or cut, engraved, painted, decorated, ornament- | 
ed, colored, stained, silvered, gilded, etched, sand blasted, frosted, or printed in any manner, 
or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers or for purposes other than 
ornamentation), and all articles of every description, including bottles and bottle glassware, 
composed wholly or in chief value of glass blown either in a mold or otherwise; all the foregoing, 
n. s. p. f., filled or unfilled, and whether their contents be dutiable or free. 
Provided, That for the purposes of this act, bottles with cut-glass stoppers shall, with the 
stoppers, be deemed entireties. 
Glass: ™ 
99 Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, unpolished— 
Not exceeding 150 square inches— 
Valued not more than 1} cents per pound.............. i a | 1§ cents per pound........... 1} cents per pound. 
Valued more than 14 cents per pound....... Miineceeddddabbddasadasscbenmasshsonihae 1 cents per pound............ | 1j cents per pound. 
Above 150 and not exceeding 384 square inches— | 
Valued not more than 19 cents per pound...................eceencccccccccccececceee- | 1j cents per pound............ | 1} cents per pound, 
ee I oo cb ce dec ccdccccccccntsdcscccccoseseeccccceses 1j cents per pound............ | 1§ cents per pound. 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches— | 
Valued not more than 24 cents per pound........... lle tiiticndtaidaaandinadieniieihs | 2§ cents per pound............ 2} cents per pound. 
ey Cn Gy MINE 5 6 i ckdleaccésudcaaussaccscesscescescecercecue: 23 cents per pound........... | 2§ cents per pound. 
Above 720 and not exceeding 864 square inches. .............2.cccccccccccccccccecceceee- | 2§ cents per pound............ | 2} cents per pound, 
Above 864 and not exceeding 1,200 square inches......................2.ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee- | 3% cents per pound........... | 8} cents per pound. 
Above 1,200 and not exceeding 2,400 square inches.................2222..0-eeeeeeeeeeee- | 34 cents per pound............ 8} cents per pound. 
Ne CPD CIS ciddic cncdsesccascseusceccscccccccscccscesecocesccccccsccccccces 44 cents per pound............ | 43 cents per pound, ‘ 
100 Cylinder and crown glass, polished— | 
Not exceeding 384 square inches... ............ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 4 cents per square foot......... | 4cents per square foot. 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches. ...............ccccecccccecccccccseceees= 6 cents per square foot........ | 6 cents per square foot. 
Above 720 and not exceeding 1,440 square inches... ............0-00cceecceeececeeeeneee- 15 cents per square foot....... | 12 cents per square foot. 
o PARTS 10D ONTO THORS, 2 ccc ccccccsccccesceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs | 20 cents per square foot....... | 15 cents per square foot. 
101 Plate glass, fluted, rolled, ribbed, or rough, or the same containing a wire netting within itself a 
(excess of 1 pound per square foot dutiable at same rates)—- | 
eer SOE GUNNS TIN ac ccc cncdcnecsccéveccoccccsoscccconesssncoesososaccesal 2 cent per square foot.......... | 2 cent per square foot. 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches.............scecesscccccseccssecceeeeens-| 1} cents per square foot....... | 1} cents per square foot 
SD CE OUND BRONGD... .. a ccnccodedadsecsdednetovecsceccccccecoeccvsdceseccsscccocooec. | 13 cents per square foot........| 1 cemts per square foot. 
Plate glass, fluted, rolled, ribbed or rough, ground, smoothed, or otherwise obscured (excess 
of 1 pound per square foot dutiable at same rates)— 
nes GOO CQURGD GRU. dan cdeb conn cececncdcnccccccccccceescccccccsccccccoces | 8 cents per square foot.........| 10 cents per square foot. 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches. .............02..cesceceesssceccececeees 10 cents per square foot... ... 124 cents per square foot 
| (224 cents per square foot¢.....|) 
MOS TES cqtate Meh... .coccccsccssccsscnccsccsnccccccccccccocccccccccccccecccccocccs 135 cents per equare foot >..... (228 cents per square foot. 
102 Plate glass, cast polished, finished or unfinished and unsilvered— 
nr 20 SOUND SNONNcs Ga madadht hebtadddsc secedésccccdbecccecasicnescceccce 8 cents per square foot........ | 10 cents per square foot. 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches... ..............2ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 10 cents per square foot....... 124 cents per square foot 
Above 720 square inches..... éptinsiann a eabbesdeucedeeceessncens aided eat [22h EE Aas. 224 cents per square foot. 
(35 cents per square foot >...... ) 
103 Plate glass, cast polished, silvered— 


Not exceeding 384 square inches 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches 


Above 720 square inches 


Cylinder and crown glass, silvered— 
EE SOG SIND MES dddanatdttbebwescccscccecccccccccesecccccecesosccess 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches 


Above 720 square inches................. Seednn ihpinkiedadedsbobenateeseccceesse 


Looking-glass plates, exceeding in size 144 square inches— 
CC caus eeemn emanate teamatebncccdadccccoosccccccccece<ce 
Above 384 and not exceeding 720 square inches 


Move 740 aquare inches. ........cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccece pbdcsaasececs etecece 


“- 


@ Above 720 and not exceeding 1,440 square inches, 


11 cents per square foot 11 cents per square foot. 
I 1 I 1 


13 cents per square foot........| 13 cents per square foot. 


25 cents per square foot ¢......|] 


25 cents per square foot. 
38 cents per square foot > 


11 cents per square foot 
13 cents per square foot 


11 cents per square foot. 
13 cents per square foot 


{25 cents per square foot 4......|) .. 
\. 25 cents per square foot. 
{38 cents per square foot > 


seeeeees 11 cents per square foot. 
13 cents per square foot. 
(25 cents per square foot 4 


25 cents per square foot. 
‘(38 cents per square foot > es 


b Above 1,440 square iy shes, 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 


SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


Rate of duty under— 


Classification, i 


Dingley tariff (act of 1897). 


| Glass—Continued. 
Looking-glass plates, exceeding in size 144 square inches—Continued. 

Provided, That no looking-glass plates or plate glass, silvered, when framed, shall pay a 
less rate of duty than that imposed upon similar glass of like description not framed, 
but shall pay in addition thereto upon such frames the rate of duty applicable thereto 
when imported separate. 


Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, or common window 5 pef OGRb.....cccccccecesees-- 


glass, silvered or unsilvered, polished or unpolished, when bent, ground, obscured, frosted, 
sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, flashed, stained, colored, painted, 
ornamented, or decorated, shall be subject to a duty, in addition to the rates in par. 90- 
103, of. 
Spectacles, eyeglasses, and goggles, and frames for the same, or parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished: 


Payne tariff (act of 1909), 


pg 


Valued not over 40 conts per GOsen . .......0..cccccccccecccosccesccsssosseooocososcosccsoseecs | 20 ets. per doz. and 15 p.ct.... 20 cts. per doz. and 15 p. co 


Valued over 40 cents and not over $1.50 per Gozem... 0... ccc cece cccccwccccccccccceecsrececees | 45 cts. per doz. and 20 p. ct... 


- 45 cts. per doz. and 20 p. ct 


Valued over $1.50 per dozen 5O per CeNt.....ceeee seeee teens 50 per cent, 


Lenses of glass or pebble, molded or pressed, or ground and polished to a spherical, cylindrical, 
or prismatic form, and ground and polished plano or coquill glasses, wholly or partly 
mantifactured: 

With edges unground 
With edges ground or beveled 

Strips of glass, not more than 3 inches wide, ground or polished on one or both sides to a cylin- 
drical or prismatic form. 

Strips of glass used in the construction of gauges..............ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssecs 

Glass slides fer magic lanterns 

Opera and field glasses, telescopes, microscopes, photographic and projecting lenses and optical | 45 per cent 
instruments, and frames or mountings for same, n. s. p. f. 

Stained or painted glass windows, or parts thereof 

Mirrors, not exceeding in size 144 square inches, with or without frames or cases 


45 per cent. 
10 cts. p. doz. prs. and 45 p. ct 


cecccccccccccccccccccccccceceres 45 per cent. 


45 per cent, 


45 per cent, 
45 per cent. 


All glass or manufactures of glass or paste or of which glass or paste is the component material | 45 PET CONE... ..-ccccccccce ««--| 45 per cent. 


of chief value, not specially provided for. 
Pasibdle emamed. .. .......ccccccccccsecs Pickin cndbicstandentcensséntetanetheibinereiereserers | 25 per cent 
Opal or cylinder glass tiles or tiling 


ROR eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ene eeeeeeees Pere ee 


Breccia, in block or slabs | Free of duty........... initial 


| Marble: 
In block, rough or squared only ..............-.ccecccscsccccees diddnthoss espana ais aitsbansiiititia 65 cents per cubie foot. 
Sawed or dressed, over 2 inches in thickness... .............cccccccccccccccccccccccesecesesees | $1.10 per cubic foot 
Slabs or paving tiles containing not less than 4 superficial inches— : 
Not more than 1 inch in thickness— 


Wer abbed... .nccccoveccccccscvccccsccesoccccosccesce cuceconcestoccesenssusesosowcsess | 12 cts. per superficial foot 
Rubbed | 15 cts. per superficial foot.... 
More than 1 inch and not more than 14 inches thick— | 


GING... .ccccthsdeciotics cineddedbucneecseesbbbestnncimnnessanseuneteososossseaen | 15 cts. per superficial foot.... 


Rubbed | 18 cts. per superficial foot 
More than 1} inches and not more than 2 inches thick— 
Unrubbed | 18 cts. per superficial foot 
Rubbed | 21 cts. per superficial foot. 
Onyx: 
In bleck, rough or squared only | $1.50 per cubic foot 
Sawed or dressed, over 2 inches Im thickmess. ................ccccccccccccccccccccscccccecccss | $1.10 per cubic foot.......... 
Slabs or paving tiles containing not less than 4 superficial inches— 
Not more than 1 inch in thickness— 


Unrubbed. | 12 cts. per superficial foot...... 


15 cts. per superficial foot.... 


| 15 ets. per superficial foot.... 


| 18 cts. per superficial foot.... 
More than 1} inches and not more than 2 inches thick— 


i cccnsitnttubiittins. ttn icchie enim 18 cts. per suporficial foot.... 


I 0.2 ec. ck tase debe case scesbdweuscess ci pebecsabvewbbdaepeenseoosaccesscsesia 21 cts. per superficial foot.... 
Mosaic cubes of marble or onyx, not exceeding 2 inches in size: 


Attached to paper or other material 
Mosaile cubes of stone, not exceeding 2 Inches in size: 
Loose. . itis pe abiGteeeeaniens . wai See ...| let. per Ib. and 20 per ct 


25 per cent. 


-| Classed as marble (n. ¢.). 
65 cents per cubic foot. 
$1 per cubic foot. 
8 ets. per superficial foot. 


/ 10 cts. per superficial foot. 


--| 10 ets. per superficial foot. 
12 cts. per superficial foot. 


12} ets. per superficial foot. 
144 ets, per superficial f 


65 cents per cubic foot. 
--| $1 per cubic foot. 
8 ets. per superficial foot. 


--| 10 ets. per superficial foot. 


; 10 cts. per superficia! foot. 
" 12 ets. per superficial foot. 


--| 124 ets. per superficial foot. 
..| 14} ets. per superficial foot. 


| 4 cont per Ib. and 20 per ct. 


20 cts. per sup. footand 35p.ct. 5 ets. per sup. foot aud 35 


Attached to paper or other material 20 cts. per sup. feot and 35 p. ct.. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—C . 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE 








1) 208 ! ‘ ty} . | $ i 
Cl y 
) 
jie — ca ina i Sitmmveniiteiel — - 
112 . Manufactures of agate, alabaster, chalcedony, chr lite, coral, « 
chite, marble, onyx, rock crystal, or spar, including check cases with or without meveme 
not specially provided f 
Marble, breecia, onyx, alabaster, and jet, wholly or partly manufactured into monuments se 
benches, vases, and other articles, or of which these substances or either of them is the compo 
nent material of chief value. 
Articles composed wholly or in chief value of agate, rock erystal, or other semipree t Se 
except such as are cut into sh and forms fitting them expressly for use in the 
of jewelry, not specially provided for. 
113 | Burrstones, manufactured or bound up into millstones... ................ecceeseeceess 15 per cent 
114 Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building or monumental stone ¢, n 
| provided for: 
Hewn, dressed, or polished, or otherwise manufactured > ...................--20--- 
Unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or polished ¢ . . .. 2... 2.2.2.2 eeeeseeeeeeees ‘ i r 
115 | Grindstenes, finished or unfinished : : 2 


116 | Slates, slate chimney pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, roofing slates, and all ether manufactures of I f 


| §slate, n.s. p. f. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OP. 





117 | Iron ore, including manganiferous fron ore, and the dross or residuum from burnt pyr ites .... 40 cents per ton....... 15 cents per ton, 
Provided, That in levying and collecting the duty on iron ore no dedu 
the weight of the ore on account of moisture which may be chemically or physically com 
| therewith (acts of 1897 and 1909). 


118 Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and fffromanganese ....................-..--++---- . $4 per ton . #?.50 per ton, 
Waeeugnt and cast scrap iron, and scrap stedl..............<cccccccccccccceccoeceses clic $4 per ton....... se $1 per toa. 


But nothing shal! be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or steel 





to be remanufactured (act of 1897). 
But nothing 


only to be remanufactured by melting, and excluding pig iron in all forms (act of 1909 





hall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or 


119 Bar iron, muck bars, square iron, rolied or hammered, comprising flats not less than J inch wid s, cent per pound......... cent per pound. 
nor less than j of 1 inch thick, round iron not less than ;y of 1 inch in diameter.4d 
120 , Round fron, in coils or rods, less than y, of 1 inch in diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled or ha i per pound cent per pound, 


mered iron, not specially provided for. 
Iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars,and moreadvanced than  ,‘, cent per pound. * cent per pound, 
pig iron, except castings. 
Iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is | $12 per ton 
used as fuel. 
| Iron bars, blooms, billets, slabs, or loops, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel... - pkeieloneans Jieacen $8 per ton. 
121 Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, ear-truck channels, T T, columns and posts or parts or 
sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and building forms, together with all 
other structural shapes of iron or steel— 
ne ns 0 CUI Cn in sh dkcnibn Cnaceencbeneseecceececucee< nl Ys cent per pound 
But not assembled Sr manufactured or advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or casting— 
ee a no i ek cacikatennedacesnsnndubunesnbeshece Sanaa * cent per pound, 
ee Cn on oc nacenesnesipinibbinkshauebstséatingbinbuwkends = ieee eas cent per pound. 
122 | Boller or other plate iron or steel (except crucible plate steel and saw plates), not thinner than 
No. 10 wire gauge, cut or sheared to shape or otherwise, or unsheared, and skelp iron or steel 
sheared or rolled in grooves—e 


ir MOR. ... . .na20nspscnmebbibbdeseiededeeraseseetecere ee fs cent per pound » cent per pound. 
Valued above J, cent and not apove 1 cent per pound... ..................ee0-0-- bid per f r pound 
Valued above 1 cent and not above 2 cents per pound... .............cceeeeecceeesss eee t ! ( ! vond. 
Valued above 2 cents and not above 3 cents per pound... ...........-.scceseseeeeee —_ nt ! uad, 
Valued above 3 cents and not above 4. cents per pound... ..............c.es0eeee-e-- wou l ! ) 
Valued above 4 cents per pound............ Pitbdigntaccrcoeesenaqoewimerarecemesees 

123 | Anchors or parts thereof, iron or steel................-... nies rnataiiahimnnmmntnte ewe enenainn'a i per pound, 

Forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel, of whatever shape or whatever degree or 


stage of manufacture, n. s. p. f. 
Forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel, but not machined, tooled, or others seeee : 3) per it 
advanced in condition by any process or operation subs2quent to the forging pro 
Antifriction ball forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel 


unfinished. j i 


@ Except marble and onyx (act of 1897); except marble, breccia, and onyx (act of 19% 

» Act of 1897 reads: Dressed or polished. 

¢ Act of 1897 reads: Unmanufactured or undressed 

¢@ Muck bars not enumerated in act of 1897, but dutiable at 4, cent per pound as bar iron 
¢ Provided, That all sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than No. 10 wire gaug: 





shall pay duty as iron or 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


Para- 
graph, 
act of 
1909. 


Classification. 
Dingley tariff (act of 1897), 


— 


124 | Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not otherwise provided for, valued at 3 cents per pound or less, 
8 inches or less in width, and less than j inch thick: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 
Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 
Hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel, flared, splayed, or punched, with or without buckles or 
fastenings, and barrel hoops of iron or steel: | 


| wy cent per pound 
fr cent per pound 
Ys cent per pound 


Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge | ¥% cent per pound 


Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge............sccseeseeseeeeeceeees | yy cent per pound 
Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge vs cent per pound 
Bands or strips of steel, suitable for making band saws: 
GIT OE gcc ccccccceccwsccccscccnscesccdevencccence cecenscocnssescesesneocssoeoceseseses 3 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct. 
Tempered, or tempered and polished | 6 cts. per lb. and 20 p. ct 
Bands and strips of steel, exceeding 12 feet in length, n. s. p. f 
Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or partly manufactured into | 4, cent per pound 
| hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or without buckles 
or fastenings, for bailing cotton or any other commodity. 
| Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars made in part of steel, T rails and punched | ae Ct. p. Ib. ($7.84 p. ton) 
iron or steel flat rails. 


126 


| Railway fish plates or splice bars, made of fron or steel 
| Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, and skelp iron or steel: ¢ 
Valued at 3 cents per pound or less— 
Thinner than No. 


127 


10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No. 32 wire gauge 
Thinner than No. 32 wire gauge 

Valued more than 3 cents per pound 

Corrugated or crimped— 


ys cent per pound 
ls cents per pound 
1% cents per pound 


Valued 3 cents per pound or less 
Valued more than 3 cents per pound 
| Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel (excepting tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin), when gal- 
vanized or coated with zinc, spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay an 
additional. 

Sheets or plates of iron or steel (excepting what are commercialiy known as tin plates, terne 
pilates, and taggers tin), when galvanized or coated with zinc, spelter, or other Metals, or any 
alloy of those metals, shall pay an additional. 

Sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal |. 
or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or welding. 

Sheets of iron or steel, polished, planished, or glanced ...........ceeeseeceeees evecccccccccces 

| Plates or sheets of iron or steel (other than the polished, planished, or glanced), which have been 
pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any other material or process, or which are cold-rolled, 
smootiied only, not polished, shall pay an additional. 

130 | Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with tin or lead, or with a mixture 

| of which these metals, or either of them, is a component part, by the dipping or any other 
process, and commercially known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin. 

131 | Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, by whatever process made; die blocks or blanks; 
billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; mill shafting; pressed, sheared, or stamped 
shapes; saw plates, wholly or partially manufactured; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun- 
barrel molds not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel in the manufacture of tools; all 
descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel castings; sheets and plates and 
steel in all forms and shapes not specially provided for. (Act of 1897): 

Valued at 1 per cent pound or less 
Valued above 1 cent and not above 1,4, cents per pound... ........ececcccccccceess ccvvecess 


% cent per pound>.... 


eeeeee 


vo cent per pound............. 


es cents per pound........... 


# cent per pound >............ 


2 cents per pound............. 
w cent per pound¢............ 


1} cents per pound............ 


eavaccosscoseoceevesess vy cent per pound............. 


Rate of duty under— 


Payne tariff (act of 1909). 


Se 


Ys cent per pound. 
vs cent per pound, 
fs cent per pound, 


| vy cent per pound, 
| fy cent per pound, 


| ye cent per pound, 


85 per cent. 
ts cent per pound, 

gs Ct. per Ib. ($3.92 per ton), 
vy cent per pound, 

vs cent per pound. 

Ys cent per pound. 


yo cent per pound. 
vy cent per pound, 


i. cent per pound. 
|(30 per cent. 
ys cent per pound.> 


Ys cent per pound.> 


40 per cent. 


14 cents per pound. 
Ye cent per pound.e 


14, cents per pound. 


Valued above 14, cents and not above 1, cents per pound........... cvccccccccese Secccceees< fe cent per pound............. : 


Valued above 1,4, cents and not above 2,4, cents per pound............. wcece 
Valued above 2,4, cents and not above 3 cents per pound. .............cceseseee ccveseensest 
Valued above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound.................. eeseséscesevsccecesé 


Valued above 4 cents and not above 7 cents per pound .................-eeseeceees Sechnebtcte 14, cents per pound........... 
Valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound... ............ceesesecccceeces goutiss 2 cents per pound............. 


Valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound 
Valued above 13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound 
Valued above 16 cents per pound 

@ Provided, That all sheets of common or black iron or steel not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall p 


all sheets or plates of common or black iron or steel not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay duty as 
> More duty than if the same was not so galvanized or coated 


¢More duty than the corresponding gauges of common er biack sheat iron or steel, 


4,4 cents per pound 


ay duty cs plate iron or plate steel (act of 1897). Provided, That 
plate iron or plate steel (act of 1908). 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Cont i. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in ital ] 

Para- 

graph, Classification. 

act of | 

1909. } J 
i a aaa mains — 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, by whatever process m 
billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; mill shafting; pressed, sheared, 
not advanced in value or condition by any process or operation subsequent t {| 
stamping; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel moijds not in bars; alloys used a bsti- 
tutes for steel in the manufacture of tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loa | 
molded steel castings; sheets and plates and steel n.s.p.f. (Act of 1909): 

i oceania eiaadendenseuhadenssbansbdadaddale tdnnechtacseussanacsecneseens 
NT ici cniemneesesansstkmmabshtnnesaceenenseseeens 
Valued above 14, cents and not above 1, cents per pound... .........ccccccccccccccccccccces|eccccccccccccccccccccccccecces 
De Oe Bie COMICS ONE MOC GHOVS BA, COMES HET POUT. 2.5 co ccccccccccccccccccccscccecccclecccccccccccccccccccececccccs 
ee eee es Us Ss CWO UNO TOOT SONI sg cca cn cmcaccceccacccncncoscccsccslcccccncscacsecscsececcscosceese 
oa nrinieeadinnadaseesabeaeennedubensacasecnsnanennensseeencns 
de ed nace candbannesadeeddednbacetenda 
rs er i «1 65nscmbdeddatinddamaetatnebasaesels <ankanadeceuaendasnesscecans 
i... sp cdnietekedbeetataeudadkaddeeshetnseessenheendesseseocdone 
se ea ed ann ude adeeonennkeessaameniesebede 
I cc iii eS SS RAReeSeRdaeleeedennbeneengredseseanetoaun 
a Oe UNI  . . ucincncndaceseceneseuacansecacsslancaccenssceccs - seecceesoeses 
EEL 
Valued above 40 cents per pound...... SEERENdaS Se bnehehnhs Mebhaednnnsdbbadcadeebadasdadansaspaeenenssacensasccaceseneesosse 
132 | Steel wool or steel ete eetdennebbnnenseededinntonaehentnaaane hiiciiipeiiaiaiaiitiianiaiiaeeal a) 
133 | Grit, shot, and sand made of iron or steel that can be used only as abrasives................. 45 per cent a 
134 | Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other fron or steel wire rods, whether round, oval, flat, or 
square, or in any other shape, and nail rods, all the foregoing in coils or otherwise, not smaller 
than No. 6 wire gauge: > | 
Untempered or untreated— 
I IN a eerie een odcddbecebecensseseceseusccécccasecces< 4 cent per pound........... 
leh all Seb eakdsankomsaseonendahnantanedaseasensces Scent per pound .....ccccce 
Tempered or treated or partly manufactured— 
ee ee  s cstienenlentsdccesedsencnscassoeecenacansacsasnseoss vy cent per 7 Deptddenmions 
! en nin emeeecnensécbecmmaboneenaasacedenccsncescoseses 14 cents per Di enanmpneae 
135 | Round iron or steel wire: 
EE 1} « Rectcnieiniednis 
Smaller than No. 13 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge. .............ccccccceccceseeess 1} < I Dietneaane 
I TOIL, I cd eee nn cause sebedendecesesecccedenenssonséces 2 r aida 
nes GOO Manes CORNED BOF BOUIN cacncnccccsccccesencccccseccesotcccenccesosecesense PR cacanoscknndacencs 

Iron or steel or other wire not specially provided for, including such as is commonly known as hat | 45 per cent................... 
wire, or bonnet wire, crinoline wire, corset wire, needle wire, piano wire, clock wire, and watch | 
wire, whether flat or otherwise, and corset clasps, corset steels and dress steels, and sheet steel 
in strips, twenty-five one-thousandths of an inch thick or thinner, any of the foregoing, w! er | 
uncovered or covered with cotton, silk, metal, or other material, valued at more than 4 cents 
per pound. (Act of 1897.) 

Wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal except gold or silver, covered with cotton, silk, or other |..........sscccceceeceeseecens> 
material, corset clasps, corset steels, dress steels, and all flat wires, and steel in strips, not thicker 
than No. 15 wire gauge and not exceeding 5 inches in width, whether in long or short lengths, 
in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or drawn through dies or rolls, or otherwise produced, | 
and all other wire not specially provided for, shall pay not less than 35 percent. (Act of 1909.) 

Iron or steel wire, coated by dipping, galvanizing, or similar process, with zinc, tin, or other | 4, cent per pound ¢........... 
metal, there shall be paid. 

Wire rope and wire strand shall pay the maximum rate of duty which would be imposed upon | 1 cent per pound............ 
any wire used in the manufacture thereof, and in addition thereto. 

Articles manufactured from iron, steel, brass, or copper wire shall pay the rate of duty imposed | 1} cents | adannnndanes 
upon the wire used in the manufacture of such articles, and in addition thereto. 

Articles manufactured wholly or in chief value of any wire or wires provided far in this paragraph |..............-.<+-+-es0000- 
shall pay the maximum rate of duty imposed in this section upon any wire used in the manu- 
facture of such articles, and in addition thereto. 

Telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables composed of metal and rubber, or of metal, |.........2..-.2seeeeeeeeeeeee 
rubber, and other materials. 

Sees Gene WONG, O06 Gay COMMIION . oc. ccccccccccccccecccccccccccecccccces lanai siiiiee ait lll a dinar neta tine paibiaceeiineeribttin 

Wire heddles or healds...... 


” 


#@Classed as an “Article manufactured from steel wire.”’ (See par. 135.) 

b Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than number six wire gauge shall be classed and dutiabl 
¢ But none shall pay less than 35 per cent. 

4 Dutiable, same as above three rates. 

¢In addition to the rate imposed on the wire from which It Is made. 

4 Provided that no article made from or composed of wire shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 per cent. 


vo cent per 5 
' ’ 
ent | 
cen 
*, cent 5 
I ont ‘ 
I ( ts 
ly’; cents per 
2/7; cents per 
e cents per 
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I 
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7 
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40 per t 
s 
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*, cent per j 
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136 _No article not specially provided for, which is wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, 
|  terneplate, or the sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel herein provided for, or of 
which such tin plate, terneplate, sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel shall be the 
materia! of chief value, shall pay a lower rate of duty than that imposed on the tin plate, terne- 
plate, or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel from which it is made, or of which it 
shal! be the component thereof of chief value. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 
137 | On all iron or steel bars or rods of whatever shape or section which are cold rolled, cold drawn, 
cold hammered, or polished in any way, in addition to the ordinary process of hot rolling or ham- | 
‘ 


we 


cent per pound........ ------| # Cent per pound, 


mering, there shall be paid, in sddition to the rates provided on bars or rods of whatever section | 


or shape which are hot rolled. 


On all strips, plates, or sheets of iron or steel of whatever shape (other than polished, planished, 


_ 


cent per pound...... «eee---| fy COnt per pound, 
or glanced sheet iron or sheet steel), which are cold hammered, blued, brightened, tempered, | 


or polished by any process to such perfected surface finish or polish better than the grade of cold 


rolled, smoothed only, there shall be paid, in addition to the rates provided upon plates, strips, 
or sheets of iron or steel of common or black finish of corresponding gauge or value. 


ee ee on a lnsieahineln Dacaie sam oaeoianemadaatnds scent per pounds............ ' 3 cent per pound.« 
i3* No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in consequence of rust or of discol- | 


oration shall be made upon any description of iron or steel, or upon any article wholly or partly 
manufactured of iron or steel, or upon any manufacture of iron or steel. (Acts of 1897 and 1909. 





138 All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and malleable, of whatever description or 


form, without regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein, whether produced by cem- 
entation, or converted, cast, or made from iron or its ores, by the crucible, Bessemer, Clapp 


Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the 
equivalent of either, or by a combination of two or more of the processes, or their equivalents, 
or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its ores a meial either granular or 
fibrous in structure, which is cast and malleable, excepting what is known as malleable-iron 


castings, shall be classed and denominated as steel. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 
140. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel combined . .. 2.2... cece ccc cece cece ccc ccerceeces 1; cents per pound .........-.- 1§ cents per pound. 
141 | Automobiles, bicycles. and motorcycles, and finished parts of, not including tires.............. 4 per cent (n. 6.). ............ 45 per cent 
142 Axles, or parts of, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, of iron or steel, without reference 1 cent per pound 


to the stage or state of manufacture, valued at not more than 6 cents per pound. 





2 cent per pound, 


143. Bilacksmith’s hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and crowbars, of fron or steel.......... 14 cents per pound ............ 1? cents per pound, 
144. Bolts, with or without threads or nuts or bolt blanks, and finished hinges or hinge blanks, of , 1} cents per pound............ 1} cents per pound, 
iron or steel. 
145 Card clothing: ; | 
SCO NNO INNES. 0 ncncochsocsepatocdnnceonesbassedbubaemunchanammate £5 cents per square foot........ 
Nv i stini ci cawtbnctebin tbh tie ndtavedan bt cytdbetnélia dich dilated: cite nechomin 20 cents per square foot........ 


Card clothing, not actually and permanently fitted to and attached to carding machines, or 
parts of: 
Manufactured with— 


vessels wholly of cast iron. j 

Castings of iron or cast-iron plates which have been chiseled, drilled, machined, or otherwise 4, cent per pound ...... tosunee | 1 cent per pound, 
advanced in condition by processes or operations subsequent to the casting process but not 
made up into articles. 








BA F Cee ee SN, A: DAE dia ik ksi sc cnn nec cabtah ddbsavacdedesscascegansencinudeuaaes ‘5 cent per pound............. | yy cent per pound. 

DED 5 Coes aw WU, SNE, BING, FE TANI oon 00.0 0.0.0 dc cccnnce é86bnsehewiceehasondsonscens ceaens 2 cents per pound ............ 14 cents per pound. 

150 | Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel: | 
Sak Denn Te BN indie ois dence piksdbin aks casininencdeduittinenhnewusanecsods dar 1} cents per pound. ..........-. i cent per pound. 
Less than } inch and not less than 3 inch in diameter... ..................ccceeeeeeeesceeee- 1j cents per pound. ........... 14 cents per pound, 
Less than § inch and not less than +y inch in diameter... ..... 2.2... 0... cece eee ee ene cents ij cents per pound............ 1, cents per pound. 
ee Ce Fp Ba a hia wi sin nin RES cede ented cinenshenegeanxes dtaennnend 3 cents per pound ............ 3 cents per pound. 
DUSS E SE Sik wasn becca lane ccenwedwedubedsacthecneesevessseeadine BE Mdise sedacccowssuccsds 45 per cent. 

151 Tubes, pives, flues, or stays, of iron or steel, lap welded, butt welded, seamed, or jointed, noi | | 

} thinner than No. 16 wire gauge: > 

ek Sant Chain DOE BNNs sak cia. jlo ces nen bib cada benseoscncthbohsadeusabeanel 2 cents per pound...... ce cdbot | 1 cent per pound. 
Less than 3 inch and not less than 3 inch in diameter. ................cecsccecceccecceececees 2 cents per pound...... eoe-e--| 1} cents per pound, 
Takes Ghee 3 tench fn Geo nnin it o's 06 otc cncdcusicwnsedqubestecsence iateiiedi a  ee 2 cents per pound..... eeee.--.| 2 Cents per pound. 
Miaite af charceal rem chuell way wot Seas GMM. 2... 2. ekcs cbs tess sccccsenbad cetbibsiuncscs dd pécasénaoenbe e 1} cents per pound, 





30 per cent. 
or empty. 


@ In addition to the rates provided for on steel plates (in paragraph 131). 6 Boiler only (act of 1897). 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
Para- Rate of duty under— 
graplt | Classification. =a Gee 
1909. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 


ee 


epee When ee eee cate aha GI, sks. orc scat c digs wade cide ede catns acindn <0ias Len eunkn te canes cndedeessn 29 cents per square foot. 
I ai tibetan cnn 0 < chee sannpiins chuumenpcainsedoahtanvoccicatmhceds batectngateiecselbaretcorieiisad 45 cents per square foot. 
Plated wire or other than round iron or steel wire, or with felt-face, wool-face, or rubber- ............<+-+--seseeeceeeees- 55 cents per square foot. 
face cloth containing wool. 
BaF ae ee els CI iii sadness i inctcctceteagekh eatherei Gennes cee cckeh comtme nace ys cent per pound............. | } cent per pound. 
147 Cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, sadirons, tailor’s irons, hatter’s irons, and castings and . ;4, cent per pound............. #, cent per pound. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 














P Rate of duty under— 

eraplt Classification. _——— —— — 
oO 

1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909), 





a — — |} $$ —_—_—_—- — 








Tubing or hose, flexible metal, not specially provided for, whether covered with wire or other | 
material, or otherwise, including any appliances or attachments affixed thereto. 
Furnaces, etc., made of plate metal: 








| Welded cylindrical furnaces, made from plate metal..................-------2-eseeeeeeeeeee | 24 cents per pound............ 
Welded cylindrical furnaces, tubes, or flues made from plate metal, and corrugated, ribbed, |................-..-...-..-0--- 
or otherwise reenforced against collapsing pressure. 
Neen ne sc cobevacacccceonsbesecécocdecacece SP laanebiccacccscasens 
152 | Pen or pocket knives, ciasp, pruning, and budding knives, erasers, and manicure knives, and all | 
knives by whatever name known having other than fixed blades or attachments, and parts of: 
een ie ney Gt GD ONION OT GOMOR. . . go. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecscee Pi enccicatecaccsees 
Valued more than 40 cents and not exceeding 50 cents per dozen........................--.-- 1 ct. per plece and 40 p. ct.... 
Valued more than 50 cents and not exceeding $1.25 per dozen..................-.0eeeee----- 5 cts. per piece and 40 p. ct... 
Valued more than $1.25 and not exceeding $3 per dozen..................2.22-e-eeeeeenceenes 10 cts. per piece and 40 p. ct.. 
Valued more than $3 per dozen................ pabadiews dbcheelndadesindceitnkedeetinakédee | 20 cts. per piece and 40 p. ct. 
Blades, handles, and other parts.............-.. a el all al a ad i seen (2) 
Razors, finished: | 
nan ceed ea bees bawetesces coneescanceedncodetanduesccecees ' 50 cts per doz. and 15 p. ct.... 
Valued at $1 and less than $1.50 per dozen....... Mead tdhaanaibeeecsanegrisieedncaamnenaneies | 50 ets. per doz. and 15 p. ct... 
Valued at $1.50 and less than $2 per dozen.............-.---.sc-c--eecececeeeeeeess Detaceiten | $1 per doz. and 15 p. ct........ 
Valued at $2 and less than $3 per dozen................-...-c00-e ineaaghedadaantredbuceas .| $1 per doz. and 15 p. ct........ 
cena dadabsbaccaccecemeosenueceranbacns | $1.75 per doz. and 20 p. ct...... 
lo oeaadeenncoesececdedecsecucresaccansecs (¢) 
Scissors and shears, and blades for, finished or unfinished: | 
Valued not more than 50 cents per dozen... .. 2... 22. cece ccce ee eceecccccecccccccccececeee- | 15 ets. per doz. and 15 p. ct... 
Valued more than 50 cents and not more than $1.75 per dozen.....................-----.--- 50 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct.. 
Valued more than $1.75 per dozen............. Sidiieedtdddavanadsnieeidgncasetbveakins 75 cts. per doz. and 25 p. ct... 
a do pamneccesecenccsasencsesoceeteenccece- MTGE CR ditcandnduacetdie 
a ln ena emecadedeuadenncaceeceececunccseessccececeececcecere 
154 | Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, car- 
penters’, bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, 
palette, artists’, and shoe knives, forks and steels, finished or unfinished: « } 
With handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, or ivory........... 2.2.22... 2c0. cecececcncecececcses 16 cts. each and 15 p. ct....... 
With handles of silver, nickeled silver, or other metal than fron or steel...................... 45 per cent (nm. @.).............. 
a oe Red ceboneeeecesecesceedacesccocecessececesse 12 cts. each and 15 p. et........ 
With handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxyline material........... ..-| 5 cts. each and 15 p. ct......... 
With handles of any other material than those above mentioned......................-+.---- | 14 ets. each and 15 p. ct..... 
i cin dea eel Ad eaiidinendeeeadcseénscensceeesaccenconsdeesanes 45 per cent (mn. €.)............ 
ee ee Es oo ok caddeadrecsessccoseseonecioses ee ined esac 
155 | Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats of all cuts and kinds: 
i i anche iemntanseendsdedecssatecccossncucostetesscceceeccenseces | 30 cents OP GIG So 6c ccncces 
ee ne GO OD GD Miia tnccccdsncesccccecsscesocccccencccececcececcccces 50 cents per dozen............ 
=  ? i OP i Ane sbcccdind snaneccensaeedbeccescdcccoseccecceceses« 75 cents per dozen............ 
ns CUUl . concnsbhlasamaneebbbasdsatedas sageaqtsscescencqenceqececccccecess | ie Be Gnatentacecescces 
Firearms: 
156 Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns, rifles, and parts of.................2.0sesesececeseceeeeeee Oc cnaudadecksssienne 
157 Shotguns, double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading, and combination shotguns and rifles— 
ea ak os Seem neap Gn aesacedéeceseccescececesces | $1.50 each and 15 per cent.... 
Valued more than $5 and mot more than $10 each... .............2-..0eeceeeceeeeeceeeeeee $4 each and 15 per cent....... 
nd od ell ae aembesebdescegoogtpeacecessccoccescccaccces .| $6 each and 35 per cent...... 
rn omndubncanccccecsesucrcecscesces | $6 each and 35 per cent..... 
Shotguns, single-barreled, breech-loading, or parts of, n. Ss. p. f...........--22-0ceeeeeeeene- $1 each and 35 per cent....... 
Double barrels for sporting, breech-loading shotguns and rifles, further advanced in manu- | $3 each and 35 per cent...... 
facture than rough bored only. 
Stocks for double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns and rifles, wholly or partially | $3 each and 35 per cent...... 
manufactured. 
All other parts of guns or rifles, and fittings for stocks or barrels, finished or unfinished...... iin iiaiaadi 
Neen een dcsncesccvccccesececccecsaceccooces at aeaiedud 75 cts. each and 25 p. ct..... 
EE, CIEL, GP TION Oooo ccc ccccccccccccecccsccceccscoccsnececcccccnclcccccccccccccccccccccccecesdoce 
158 | Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of iron, steel, or other metal, enameled or glazed with vitreous | 40 per cent................... 
glasses. i 


30 per cent. 


2 cents per pound, 


| 80 per cent. 


40 per cent. 

1 ct. per piece and 40 p. ct. 

5 cts. per piece and 40 p. ct. 

10 cts. per piece and 40 p. ct. 

20 ots. per piece and 40 p. ct. 
1) 


85 per cent. 

6 cts. each and $5 p. et. 

10 cts. each and 35 p. ct. 

12 cts. each and 35 p. ct. 

15 cts. each and $65 p. ct. 
(4) 


15 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
50 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
75 cts. per doz. and 25 p. ct. 


50 per cent. 


14 cts. each and 15 p. ct. 
14 cts. each and 15 p. ct. 
10 cts. each and 15 p. ct. 
4 ets. each and 15 p. ct, 
1 ct. each and 15 p. ct. 

| 40 per cent. 

| 40 per cent. 


25 cents per dozen. 
474 cents per dozen. 


.; 624 cents per dozen. 
.| 774 cents per dozen, 


P 


.| 25 per cent. 


.| $1.50 each and 15 per cent. 


.| $4 each and 15 per cent. 


$6 each and 35 per cent. 
$6 each and 35 per cent. 
$1 each and 35 per cent. 
$3 each and 35 per cent. 


$3 each and 35 per cent. 
5O per cent. 


75 cts. each and 25 p. ct. 


75 cts. each and 25 p. ct. 


® Provided, That blades, handles, or other parts of either or any of the foregoing articles, {mported in any other manner than ass: mbled tn finished knives or erasers, 
shall be subject to no less rate of duty than for penknives, pocke: knives, clasp knives, pruning-knives, manicure knives, and erasers valued at more than fifty and not 


more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen (act of 1897). 





» Provided, That any of the foregoing knives or erasers, if imported in the condition of assembled, but not fully finished, shal! be dutiable at not less than the rate of 


duty upon fully finished knives and erasers of the same material and quality, but not less in any case than ten cents each and forty per centum ad valorem: Pro- 
vided . That blades, handles, or other parts of any of the foregoing knives or erasers shall be dutiable at not less than the rate imposed upon knives and erasers 
valued at more than fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding one dollar and twenty-five cents per dozen (act of 1909). 

eU razors and finished or unfinished razor blades, dutiable under the same rates as finished razors (act of 1897). 

é That blades (except for safety razors), handles, and unfinished razors shall pay no less duty than that imposed on finished razors valued at two dollars 
per dozen (act of 1909). 

¢ Carpenters’, bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, feshing, hay, and tanners’ knives are not specifically provided for in the act of 1897, but were dutiable at 45 percent. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 
{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.) 




















Para Rate of duty under— 
oo Classification. na 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1 
—.:CSCSW 
| Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils, or other similar hollow ware, of iron or steel, enameled OF |.......c.csccccseccccccceceseees 40 per cent. 
glazed with vitreous glasses, but not ornamented or decorated with lithographic or other printing. 
SED § Coc n cek cnet en OF Wah Or CO oo ec cc ctcecbserencccecscsancecdnssidanaestdsheeenmensin vs cent per pound............ vs cent per pound. 
160 | Horseshoe nails, hobnails, and all other wrought iron or steel nails, n. s. p. f 2... ..cccceesceccees 2} cents per pound............ 1} cents per pound, 
161 | Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel: 
Less than 1 inch in length and lighter than No. 16 wire gauge ............ccccccccccccccccess 1 cent per pound... conenecsent } cent per pound. 
Not less than 1 inch in length and not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge...............e0c0---+- 4 cent per pound .............. vs cent per pound. 
162 Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron or steel. ............--- 1 cent per pound............-. i cent per pound. 
163 | Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs: 
en ee OR OS Te CS nis ce nectcsussonsbeseekebansscsseebenaneeeeall 1} cents per thousand......... § cent per thousand, 
| SE SUNS C6 IG CCIE cnscnnnincescénnestepasnedhsecndeedenthistndmeniae 14 cents per pound...........- 2 cent per pound. 
164 | Needles: 
ee ODE NINNG. .. nc unsunnent shbeniibaessanebdeeamiaseanenhinntintl $1 per M and 25 per cent...... $1 per M and 25 per cent 
RR i al a a $1 per M and 25 per cent...... $1.15 per M and 35 per cent. 
Crochet needles and tape needles, knitting and all other needles, n. s. p. f.,and bodkins of metal.| 25 per cent...............----- | 25 per cent. 
165 Fish hooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial flies, artificial baits, snelled hooks, and all other fishing |............-..secececeesseeeees | 45 per cent, 


tackle or parts thereof, n. s. p. f., except fishing lines, fishing nets, and seines. 
166 | Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, and plates of other materials— 








eee 2 TS TE PIII... cenecqcnmdesstcoseccsneupebescbencaesncansensorseves 25 Per COME... ccccecoceccececcee 
OE BIE. .cnccccnnineaiinenettadaminmiianemiingiiblines teh ipetiilinhinbuwie Tne eat 20 per cent, 
Plates of iron or steel engraved or fashioned for use in the production of designs, patterns, or im- acenwdoccedssioccodccegnabasenss | 25 per cent. 
pressions on glass in the process of manufacturing plate or other glass. 
Lithographic plates of stone or other material, engraved, drawn, or prepared................. otalecsvecescsesiemmennoeianadgeaes | 50 per cent. 
| Wet transfer paper or paper prepared wholly with glycerin, or glycerin combined with other |............-seseeseecerseeseees | 50 per cent. 
materials, containing the imprints taken from lithographic plates. 
167 | Rivets, studs, and steel points, lathed, machined, or brightened, and rivets or studs for mom- |...........scececcceececeeeceees 45 per cent. 
skidding automobile tires. 
FORO IP REND BD. Ciccccencuseedpesesconsndbeanonsntal in sin cubantemiananieimibonel 2 cents per pound............. 1} cents per pound. 
168 | Saws: 
RIE, hntecnconenncaqenansescousencssnsuecnigehdstschetbaaeans Cennerinitiinn imal 6 cents per linear foot.......... 5 cents per linear foot, 
Bt GR nann ng pr esccesccancesemmennnspnaansanaiecinaeskaescaboensebsenetnerbtetsnsenovened 10 cents per linear foot......... 8 cents per linear foot. 
ee NS. ..«. oncuurscdecgnennieenndetinennensndamasunentniivainn dinisliteensatasiniashtaiinasinindtiaatia 8 cents per linear Mibrr ssi 6 cents per linear foot. 
CRITUEET SBT ccc co cccccccec cp nccscecnesessngssnpneseccscecesnesenoescocsensccesovescocsenee SE POT CUME..0 c ccccccccccacceses 20 per cent. 
Steel band saws, finished or further advanced than tempered and polished.................-- 10 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct..... | 5 cts. per ib. and 20 p. ct. 
7 Hand, back, and all other saws, n. 8. p. f............ccccccccccccccecs conccccces eancunneendiin 30 per cent........ ennseanawou 25 per cent. 
169 | Screws, commonly called wood screws, made of iron or steel: s 
enc, Sekt BI EN RIEL... cece nvcccsccnnccnsccepascceesoccescccéonsevescossoocoouscesccsess 12 cents per pound............ 10 cents per pound, 
Over 3 inch and not more than 1 Inch in length... ..........-scccccsesee egdsoncquenseddstiens 84 cents per pound............ | 8 cents per pound. 
Over 1 inch and not more than 2 inches in length.............. sntiiiniddasmacmad taal 6 cents per pound............- | 5 cents per pound. 
More than 2 inches in length ...............ccsccccceccescccce spencrevesaubidacbacrsonneeeeas 4cents per pound............. | 3 cents per pound, 
170 | Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, of iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or otherwise....| 50 per cent. ..........+.-+--+-- 50 per cent. 
| Tubes for umbrellas, wholly or partly finished.............ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccss 35 per cent (n. @.).......-.-... 50 per cent. 
171 | Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made of fron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for | 14 cents per pound............/ 1} cents per pound. 
railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, or other 
railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured. 
Provided, That when wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, of fron or steel, are im- 
ported with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together shall be dutiabie 
at the same rate as is provided for the wheels when imported separately (both acts). 


Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks, for railway wheels or tires, without regard to the degree | 1} cents per pound............. 1 cent per pound. 
of manufacture. 

172 , Aluminum: 

REE GEN hac cncocnciacsncccocccscuscesccekucsadnsaeouseneee iebtnianabbebenceianceideasensnesedeeeteceoqmensqnahnbes 7 cents per pound. 

Aluminum, and alloys of any kind in which aluminum is the component material of chief | $ cents per pound............. 7 cents per pound. 
value, in crude form. 


Tin platen, Sete RENE, GE BOER. 0.0 00 cc ce ansnencnevncesecessminetneanisatiektiansmbassaakans 13 cents per pound............ 11 cents per pound. 
Barium, calcium, sodium, and potassium, and alloys of which said metals are the component ............---sseeeeeesseeeeee- 3 cts. per lb. and 25 p. ct. 
material of chief value. 
TERGRCEEEE, ROE MANES TD TAGS GITRINNB nono cence ccc rncnscecccnenscamnsenetennsendnonsesousoennste | MGR ONIET . csonasccezescens 
Magnesium, and alloys of which magnesium is material of chief value..............00++eeeeeee- Seta tehdal eattinenitkiececds a4 3 cts. per. lb. and 25 p. th 
173 | Antimony: 
RO AGED. 60 Toc on ccs cones coc cc ees csneweenene guestinergeent esasiene ciate aoeinerel 3 cent per pound.............. 1} cenls per pound. 
RE. 5. ocinnnadsgnrnaccnsoseandcennstdenesheoscancubiphinen sadtdamas nines | eee fovecidesseseuesel ; 


thread. Needie cases or needie books furnished with assortments of needles or combinations of needies and other articles, as entireties according to 


@ But no articles other than the needles which are specifically named in this section shall be dutiable as needles unless —— eye, and fitted and used for sooryege 
pay duty 
component material of chief value therein (act of 1909). 4 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 


[| Decreases in biack face type; increases in italics.] 











Para- 5 | Rate 
graph, Classificaticn. eg enter 
— | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). 
oman 
; Antimony—Continued. 
Ore, stibnite and matte containing antimony, but not containing more than 10 per cent of .......-....----eeeceeeeseeeees 
kad | 
tit ed it cnehe cineteeee he dedeatednenedadneesarcndncooesecnecoceteesesesecs 2 per cent (M. €.).......c.00- 
174 | Argentine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured . ........-...2..--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees TE ER itacitensnssececess 
ae naka sunatnsscabecnhxtnsiensadednddecaiecosacneendeqnaneees 12 cents per pound ......... 
he lle eine Deh ie cnn cn keaseadnsecdbennsbedndadweessétdlececiacekedéceeaccecscecces 
Is eer eeneeeeesesecacon 6 cents per 100 leaves........ 
el a na re adn doh bedeeebeaneedanseeeneedsenncecsercess 6 cents per 100 leaves........ 
176 | Copper: 
In rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and copper bottoms.............. 24 cents per pound ......... 
Sheathing, or yellow metal of which copper is the component material of chief value,and not 2cents per pound.......... 
composed wholly or in part of iron ungalvanized. 
BIE 7 Ge iain ttn doce ccc cere ccc ccccccescceceteconccoccoccccccccsoscosesescecocccescocecccecs.| 55 COnts per 100 leaves. ........ 
178 es onc noncgncsucchoeucenne oieient Sh ipehtinhihiedeihaentneteiemepenetatieenense 15 cents per 100 leaves. ...... . 
179 | Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other metal ........... 5 cents per pound............. 
Bullions and metal threads, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn ........... 5 cts. per lb. and 35 p. ct...... 
Fabrics, laces, embroideries, braids, galloons, trimmings, ribbons, beltings, ornaments, toys, or | #0 per cent................... 
other articles, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, bullions, or metal 
threads.¢ 
180 | Hooks and eyes, metallic, whether loose, carded, or otherwise, including weight of cards, cartons, 54 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct ... 
| nd immediate wrappings and labels. 
a cateesantuetonsssantenbntucness | 1} cents per pound 4......... 
182 | Lead dross, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars, lead in any form not specially _ 24 cents per pound.......... 
provided for, old refuss lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be remanu- 
factured. a 
Lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire ................ccccecccecnccccceccececes> 24 cents per pound ........... 
183 | Metallic mineral substances in a crude state, n. s. p. f........ 2.22.2 eee c ene e eee n cece cee ceceeees I ccnuntnnseesese 
ie oils 5 oahnd ene eeaaenendesnanenseacacaenansesensce a eee 
eich. 8 nc ea dencebecebubehebeearnccntnaheeneboseneacctscusseoose 6 cents per pound............ 
RAM MnR aha arasesoveserosacccscccccccscncecesosencceccccecesenccnssecccccccocccocose 6 cents per pound...... ‘ 
a i Se DL sid awacaube ahmed Anes enseuseberesecaneceseuceeunnecen | 25 percent (n.e.).......... 
Gas mantles treated with chemicals or metallic oxides... ..... 2.2.2.2... ccccccccccccccceccccecess 20 per cent (n.@.).......... , 
Gas mantle scrap consisting in chief ralue of metallic oxides.....................++-- Sanita cet hh tannenninmnn se tamames 
184 , Chrome or chromium metal, ferrochrome or ferrochromium, ferromolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, 
ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferrovanadium, molybdenum, titanium, tantalum, tungsten, or 
wolfram metal: 
ne eee nde shud en secerdsadeedacesesdeaseedesdnealescseesensequstoencesescecosce 
ae aan es esc aekaedansheesebsbbegnatedacunanslscasggnemanéenoseencaccecescs 
Ferrosilicon: 
re 2 Sr GD GO MIs ccaccocecccccecsccocenecececesccccceccccesceces i cats dharma tabi elected 
Containing more than 15 per cant of silicon. ...............ccccesecccccccccccccccccccccccccscess | $4 per ton.............----- 
185 | Nickel: 
Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is a component material of chief value. .' 6 cents per pound......... 
ea a aba denasabdadectbasaccdeceosescececcoccccesesos 6 cents per pound......... . 
a TO cas dednensesecesmoeascecosesé ts Cenie Ree eee 
ek Lecce a cccencecescccceteeccocesecosecceces | 6cents per pound......... . 
is ies is Leebab er ecedastesessscesossccccecccessccctcccecoecscecesecoess Te ei eee ceanee 
186 | Pens, metallic (except gold pens)— 
I NODS So bacascdacksoscessescecesccccccccccccccsccccccccccceoccecces | eaunts — 
eS 6. cco mewnccscncececocsscccecsccccccecs La 
187 | Penholder tips, penholders and parts of. ...............-----2ececeeeceeeeeceececeeceeeceeceeeees 25 per cent................-. 
ii veedicieccsnesecs ep udsse wughitamedcbeasetbescese Pin icagibisetsnedeckbhabshenteces 25 per cent.............. 
SU a SS Na sa dddinbadcchecccssessaccccceccacesccceseccesess 35 per cent (n.e).............. 
Stylographiec pens. ..... eR EC oa wecncaveacbocccccocecesocceceeccesccee 35 per cent (n.@.)........... 


¢ On the antimony contents therein contained: Provided, That on all importation’ of antimony-bearing ores and matte containing ant 


~? 





| Payne f 
1 cent per pound.s 
| 
1} cts. per ib. and 26 p. ct. 
20 per cent. 
12 cents per pound. 
12 cents per pound 
6 cents per 100 I 
6 cents per 100 leaves. 
' 


| 
2} cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 
35 cents per 100 leaves. 
10 cents per 100 leaves. 


v cents per pound 


5 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. et. 


15 cls. per lb, and 6U p 


44 cts. per lb. and 15 p. ct. 


| 
14 cent 


per pound d 
24 cents per pound. 


2% cents per pound. 
20 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

# cents per pound. 

i cents per pound, 

40 per cent. 
per cent. 


yO per cent. 


6 cents per 5 ind. 
per ad, 
ts per j nd. 
. : 
35 per cent 
' 
} 
| 15 cents per gros?. 
2 per gross 
ils per gross and 25 p. ct. 
25 per cent 


0 per cent. 
29 per ceat. 


our intla 


mated at the port of entry, and a bond given in double the amount of such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores by common carriers bonded tor ti trans 
uss or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smelting establish™nents, whether designated as bonded ware o or otherwise, 

the arrival of the ores at such establishment they shall be sarapied according to commercial methods under the supervision of government oilicers, who 
Seanad at -—_ ane oe who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a government mee nee by = Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make 

assay sample, report the result to the proper customs oilicers, and the import entry shall! be liquidated thereon, except in caw of o ‘ p ; 

removed to a bonded warehouse to be refined for exportation as provided by law, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make ail necessary regulations te 
eee etenameeiion ieee ae ns 

© Leaf not in size 3§ by 3§ inches; additional duty in same proportion on leaf exceeding said size. 

eF ribbons, ornaments, and toys were net specified in the act of 1897. 

¢On the contained : Provided, That on all importations of lead-bearing ores the duties shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a bond given in donble 
the amount of such estimated d for the tion of the ores by common carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or unappraised mercnandise to prop- 
erly or establishments, whether designa as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores at such establishments they shall 
— - to commercial methods under the supervision of government officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who shall subinit the sa 


necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 








ere designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of the sarnple and report the result to the proper ts 
officers, and impert entries shall be thereon, except in case of ores that shall be removed to a bonded warehouse to be re : 
to make 


fined for exportation as provided 
(Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALES, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 














{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics. ] 
Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph, Classification. pn i 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 19 
—_—_—— a lll | a 
Combination penholders, comprising penholder, pencil, rubber eraser, automatic stamp, Or Other |........2..s-sseececccececccess- 40 per cent. 
attachment. 
Provided, That pens and penholders shall be assessed for duty separately (act of 1909). 
188 Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including hair, safety, hat, bonnet, and shaw! pins; | 35 percent...................- 35 per cent, 
any of the foregoing composed wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel, or other base metal,, not 
plated with gold or silver, and not commonly known as jewelry. 
DOD | QI oi vad sctSdccncinandiedccccccncsdocdcndungiateonss cadawbudbdsicdicncedscssiovsbitian 7 cents per pound............. 7 cents per pound. 
The flasks, bottles, or other vessels in which quicksilver is imported shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty as they would be subject to if Imported empty (both acts). 
SOD | Temes Semrins cred OF OE MEG. occ cccccccscccccscdcccecccncstenctecevssascstiocsosvccetoanses Free of duty (nm. e.)...........- 10 per cent, 
OO | a ase ak eicckkancicnccdsccbovssnncddcdisncsccséicdévssiccdousccocesewsescedscontetion 14 cents per pound«........... 1} cents per pound.s 
BN Ss oda cnccdesebnbdddccctoncendbcndsscacccnqueddisdicdeecubsnassosescususuassushdebene FO FE CIEE. ccccccccccccccccccs 25 per cent. 
192 | Watch movements, including time-detectors: > 
Se nn MUIR DONE ono eco ek bas ccc bqntéecccbidbsddccodecsdécccecécccdecccebaake 35 cts. each and 25 per cent....| 70 cents each. 
Having more than 7 and not more than 11 Jewels... ...........sccccccsccccccccccccccccccccees 50 cts. each and 25 per cent....| $1.55 each. 
Heving more than 11 and not more tham 15 Jewels. .............cccsccscscccccccccccccccecses 75 cts. each and 25 per cent....| $1.85 each. 
Having more than 15 and not more than 17 Jewels. . .............cescccocccccccccccescccccces $1.25 each and 25 per cent..... $1.25 each and 25 per cent. 
I Te BP PO 5 bso ois kc cckccdenccmctntisdsovcdobacabccsustdasnctctucecesataat $3 each and 25 per cent........ $3 each and 25 per cent. 
Weasels Cabee Cink HOTU CF WHNNIG oo voice cccccccccctctcccdcsccscduccdetcvdnesecsccsacncsssacccese Gi kcctidsincscssscuts 40 per cent. 
WU Gio ih so cabo arideccscncidntenccccetccccceccbisccssisacetssésetasiorssesseuadinndsasinl HEE OEE. oc cavecccccccccccce 
Enameled dials for watches or other instruments. . .........2.2ccccccccccescccccccccccccccccccces peccecscvnccessesodspesoesouoses 8 cts. per dial and 40 per ct. 
Comuenbinabent, West Gi, WH BRNO GE, 6 ov cinccnccacemesscdacdscdascscsccescecccssasenscsenivens GRE CDs cc ccnvscccstianess< 40 per cent. 
Lever-clock movements having jewels in the escapement, and clocks containing such Pai ss nintsiiatelinds bones $1 each and 40 per cent, 
Clocks and parts thereof, not otherwise provided for, whether separately packed or otherwise, | 40 UC GEER s gxnctdaccteessovess 40 per cent. 
not composed wholly or in part of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, or earthenware. 
Jewels for use in the manufacture of watches or Clocks. ...........2.2scsccccccceccccccccccccccees 10 per cent.......-.- eccccccees 10 per cent, 
Provided, That all watch and clock dials, whether attached to movements or not, shall have 
indelibly painted or printed thereon the country of origin, and that all watch movements, 
lever-clock movements with jewels in the escapement, and cases of foreign manufacture shall 
have the name of the manufacturer and country of manufacture cut, engraved, or die-sunk 
conspicuously and indelibly on the plate of the movement and the inside ofthecase, respectively, 
and the movements shall also have marked thereon by one of the methods indic=‘ed the num- 
ber of jewels and adjustments, said number to be expressed both in words and in Arabic numer- 
als; and none of the aforesaid articles shall be delivered to the importer unless marked in exact 
conformity to this direction. (Act of 1909.) F 
BOD T Gls xo. < oldu ckchdbicdnoukpdtvaksviedentnectedsnsacequcsbadedeesensadpesssnteamiiubapaceseinta FOS BGP . ccccossccocesecec (See following.) 
Zinc-bearing ore of all kinds, including calamine: 
Comtalniing Bene Ghat 10 per Cee Of SRG. oo... ccc ccccsccccccccccccccescccscccesccccccccessoceufeocconcecccesecsestosscess einaee Free of duty. 
Containing 10 end tess than 99 per cent Of SIMIC. ..... oc cccccccccccccccccccccsccccvccscceseseeclecccccs Sdccsocecoscnesececossses 4 cent per pound.¢ 
Containing 20 and less than 25 per cont Of cin6..... .ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccesccccccccscleccccosoccassosccoccsccasececess 4 cent per pound.¢ 
Contaiaiing SF per demt cf Shane OF S006. ......0nccccccevesacecccsesccoscsccsccccccccccsccccccccioowsocessceedaceooesccenssacess 1 cent per pound.e 
SOG | TRE BRE aon ce racnddesedcecccceccccccavagddentacdanebusnesbenedenbebancstéscacuceses 1} cents per pound............ 13 cents per pound. 
Zinc in sheets: 
POU UP IIE 0 Ss cnssinnccnastpédiqnscectitinddessadcecsctvasidinctssesboscausseatehe 1§ cents per pound. 
Coated or plated with nickel or other metal or solutions. ............ccccsccecccccceseseeceee |2.cents pee FE ereccesewws a cents per pound. 
Zine, old and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured....... Set caneame nel saibeipiebad jaaeekasane 1 cent per pound.............. 1 cent per pound. 
ROI once caha th cnhnacedcctipschanntpioentncebaiesudeiammenstndebieedbabidsdentbeisadouke Free of duty (n.¢.)..........- 1} cents per pound. 
195 | Cans, boxes, packages, and other containers of all kinds (except such as are hermetically sealed by |.........sccssceccceceeeeeceses.| 4cts. per lb. and 35 p. ct. 
soldering or otherwise), composed wholly or in chief value of metal lacquered or printed by any 
process of lithography whatever, if filled or unfilled, and whether their contents be dutiable 
or free.é 
None of the above shall pay a less rate than. ..........sssecscceeeees iduibivkpuencesbobesmebaee Sick gbicencsséseccensssuecce, OS PCR. 
196 Bottle caps of metal— 
Not colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, or embossed tn color...........-++--|++++« eccccccccccccccccsccccesces| 9 Ct. per Ib. and 45 per cent. 
Colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, or embossed fn color......... inners eeiineea anit ee thieedsmmeneeh Ger Olle 


197 Cash registers, jute-manufacturing machinery, Linotype and all typesetting machines, machine | 45 per cent (m. @.)..........---| 80 per cent. 
| tools, printing presses, sewing machines, typewriters, and all steam engines. 

8 On the lead contained therein. 

b Time-detectors not specified in act of 1897, but dutiable as watch movements. h 

t On zine contained therein: Provided, That on all importations of ores the duties shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a bond given in double the 
an\c.nt of such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores by common rs bonded for the transportation of or unappraised merchandise to proper'y 
equ! pped sampling or smelting establishments, whether des ‘as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores at such establishments they shall be -- . 
pled according to commercial methods under the supervision of government officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who shall submit the samples ‘' 
obtaired to a government assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a assay of the sample and report the result to the proper ay — 
officers. and the import entries shall be liquidated thereon, except in case of ores that shall be remo to a bonded warehouse to be refined for exportation as provided by 
law. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all regulations to enforce the of this (Act of 1909.) if the 

4 But no cans, boxes, pac , or containers of any kind, of the capacity of & pounds or under, sunject te duty this , shall sop teneny Aeon 
game were linperted empty: and the dutiable value of the same shall include all charges, cartons, envelopes, and accompanying the S 
when such cans, boxes, packages, or containers are imported wholly or partly merchandise ex duty ( liquids and merchandise Seed fusrthes 
known as drugs) and which is commonly dealt in at wholesale in the country ef original exportation in bulk or in 6 in eapacity: Provide well d 
That payer, cardboard, or pasteboard wrappings or containers that are made and used only for the purpose of holding or containing article with which they are bile 
eud after such use are mere waste material, shall not be dutiable unless their contents are dutiable. (Act of 1909.) 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Oontinued. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
oud Rate of duty under— 
graph, Classification. ————$<—$<—___—_ — — — - 
= Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
a —_—<—_—$ — 
Embroidery machines and lace-making machines, including machines for making lace curtains, 45 per cent (N. 6.)...ccccccoes- | 45 per cent. 
nets, or nettings. | 
All embroidery machines and Lever or Gothrough lace-making machines. ................+0-++-- 45 per cent (n. @.)............. Free of duty.a 
Machines used only for the weaving of linen cloth from flax and flax fiber........................ 45 per cent (n. €.)............. Free of duty.¢ 
Ter and of! spreading machines used in the construction and maintenance of roads and in fmprov- i ee | Free of duty.o 
ing them by the use of road preservatives. | 
198 | Nippersand pliers of all kinds (except blacksmiths’ tongs, surgical and dental instruments, or parts | 45 per cent (n. e.)..........--- 8 cts. per Ib. and 40 per ct. 
thereof), wholly or partly manufactured. 
199 | Articles or wares not specially provided for, composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead,copper, | 45 per cent...............+...- 45 per cent. 
nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, sitver, platinum, aluminum, or other metal, and whether partly or | 
wholly manufactured. | 
een tt 
SCHEDULE D. AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
| | | 
200 | Timber, hewn, sided, or squared (not less than 8 inches square)... .............2.--+-seseseeees | 1 cent per cubic foot...........! 
| TMmber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing (not less than 8 inches square)....... el aa a vineuaned 4 cent per cuble foot. 
| Round timber used for spars or in building wharves............ccccccscccccccccccccccccccscceess 1 cent per cubic foot.......... 4 cent per cubic foot. 
201 Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber:® 
Of whitewood, sycamore, and basswood— 
hs dbs babeeSageneeebcccdbcccdoccesecscesecacceseseccescececocecceses Be POS oc cncccccccecscn: 50 cents per M feet. 
EE a a Fo | ae $1 per M feet. 
ns idvabaseendededccscDecccusdscsccseseeesscscsesecoucceses Ns ditateddccssucen $1.25 per M feet. 
i  caaddeed on ducnuhnssineccecsasnsecsescendscescesecescoes 2.50 per M feet............... $1.624 per M fect. 
oo i old Sacinisaubinndbduaweewacbaeseccsesccsaceseceee: SII bac ccdctccnccde< 2 per M feet. 
Pilaned on one side and tongued and grooved... ........ 2.2.22... cecceccecneccccccceceees- PN kinitctcnddeccsus $1.25 per M feet. 
Pianed on two sides. and tongued and grooved. ...............cccccccccccccccccecececees- 62.60 por M feet... ccccccce. $1.624 per M feet. 
Sawed lumber, n. s. p. f.— | 
Ss ie sydbcnaedsecesssousetsonscbevetcceoccceccessceccccsccccoecce: I ee eet cecandus $1.25 per M feet, 
ea eal, daa begitbbntibeapsuandemocececcesescessceces eee | $1.75 per M feet, 
a 1 os so nb nbbneeecsehesbnececescvoccecess I ii codeunvaens | $2 per M feet. 
a a ad eke eeeeassbunbebesenceceesacecoceee O6:00 par BE test. 6... ccccccccs $2.374 per M feet. 
rs 1s a heed acbebbaabebcsbohesecensecescoacsccasccececess ES Gacccsdednneuenes $2.75 per M feet. 
Pianed on one side and tongued and grooved ......... 2.2.22. ..ceceeececesceceeeeseeceee- PO oi oo cc occeas $2 per M feet. 
Pilaned on two sides and tongued and grooved... .............. 2c cee ee cee ceeeeeeeeeeeee og | $2.374 per M feet, 
202 ‘Briarrootor briar wood, and similar wood unmannufactured, or not further advanced than cutinto | Free of duty.................. 15 per cent. 
| ‘plecks suitable for the articles into which they are intended to be converted. 
Ivy or laurel root, unmanufactured, or not further advanced than cut into blocks suitable for the |................---eeeeeee--- 15 per cent. 
| articles into which they are intended to be converted. 
203 | Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other forms of sawed cedar, lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, | 15 TE Ai scdadbsienccscen 15 pe” cent, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and al! other cabinet woods not further 
memufactured than sawed. | 
Veneers of wood. ........ Ah Gddaedseee end debbbabbabndbiansdooktobeanescocecceces. I 58 so decane 20 per cent. 
Wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for. .... ........ 22.2 c cece cece eccececeeceeneeees IEE cicdndcsindorccess 20 per cent. 
204 | Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric light, and telegraph poles of cedar or 20 per cent..............-.... 10 per cent. 
other woods. . } 
205 | Clapboards....... Nibpiihh becdbabcaksgubdaessceghtwehsies pie ' $1.50 per thousand........... $1.27 per thousand. 
206 | Hubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon ‘blocks, oar P Meade, teas Sa bi ndincdddconeees 20 pur cent. 
ing blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, roughhewn, sawed, or bored. | 
207 | Laths...........2...0--0+ hhh ii. heii indcdaddaaceaeeanessasssenossoceoonces 25 cents per thousand........ 20 cents per thousand. 
208 | Pickets, palings, and staves of wood, of all kinds..................---.ccecececcececeececseeeees- iii avthavdacesncss 10 per cent 
209 | I a Ls me bbuccscccccccccsecccccccecceccecosccess 30 cents per thousand....... 5 iis per thousand. 
219 | Casks, barrels, and hogsheads (empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes (empty), amd | 30 per cent................... 30 per cent, 
packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided for. 
211 | Boxes, barrels, or other articles containing oranges, lemons, limes, grape fruit, shaddocks, or 
pomelos: . 
Of foreign growth or manufacture. ................. et 52  Sienbbeseuaasecodesous- Be livacaccccccasesscne- 0 per cent. 
Of growth and manufacture of the United States... ..............-...0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees- 15 per Cent..........cccce ee... 15 percent, 


Provided, That the thin wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops, and bottoms of orange 
and lemon boxes of the growth and manufacture of the United States, exported as orange | 
snd lemon box shooks, may bereimported in completed form, filled with oranges and lemons, 
by the payment of duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign 
growth and manufacture; but proof of the identity of such shooks shall be made under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. (Both acts.) 


If prior to January 1, 1911. 
e Proviled. thet if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty -—. saw | ops, round unmanufactured timber, stave bolts, shingle bolts, or heading bolts, 
to the United States, or a discriminating charge upon boom sticks, or chains used by American citizens in towing logs, the int of such export duty, tax, or 


as the case may be, shall be added as an additional duty to the duties imposed upon the articles mentioned in this paragraph when imported from such 
country or . (Act of 1897.) 





a9 ame ere 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF—Continued. 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
Parn- Rate of duty under— 
graph, Classification. a 
1909. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 199 
212 | Chair cane or reeds wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds. ...........---.-+csceeeseeess 10 POF CONE... ccccccccccccccess 10 per cent, 
Osier or willow, including chip of and split willow, prepared for basket makers’ use ¢............ 20 per Cent. ......-.-..0----ee- 25 per cent. 
Manufactures of enler OF WHO ...ccccccccccncccccccuccevccoscsccccsesccccconcsecesosseseusseseses 40 per cent. ..........2..2202.- 46 per cent. 
D WU IIIA, 0.5. s.n. ns vadeececerencvsvensocncecakecbodmancbsbenahsethevemesenvaiidaaeans occch ME ITONE GB. C.)o eccccccccess 45 per cent. 
213 Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance............. Sbbbbi 200 c0epnbeesesetetandsaqnetes 2 cents per M and 15 p. ct..... | 2cents per M and 15 p. ct. 
Butchers’ and packers’ skewers Of WO0d .............cccececccccccnaceccscccccccenccscccsceescees 40 cents per thousand......... | 40 cents per thousand, 
214 Porch and window blinds, baskets, curtains, shades, or screens of bamboo, wood, straw, or compo- 
sitions of wood, n. s. p. £: 
| Rs nsdnb cdesennndcetennvescossacsashonss chbenennttbnandenetngnpntes istbeimimebememaiibeen ecccccocece weceeeeces | 35 per cent, 
If stained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, grained, or creosoted.. .. .......-..----++++e-0e- i ae eh as | 40 per cent 
215 House or cabinet furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, wholly or partly finished............ 35 per cent. .....cccccccceccess 35 per cent. 
Manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f...... 35 per CONE... cccccccccccccs 35 per cent. 
| Manufactures of bark, or of which bark is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f....... | 20 per cent (n. @.)............- 35 per cent. 
| 
SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
216 | Sugars Dutch standard in color: 
Not above No. 16, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete 
and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope— 
ia nar FE Gas ccc cn secesdwtinecnedgedcenedcagpucessssowensnscecdecctuasesebahien 0.95 cent per pound..........- 0.95 cent per pound. 
Wet shove FO GaQiReS. «ccc cccccccceccccncccccccnccesboeveccscosvascesscesscsocsspeseses | 0.985 cent per pound.......... 0.985 cent per pound. 
Bet cnet FE GREER a os ccccciccnessenceancess cbdsetsinndseitcncassencesentatssgeunan 1.02.cents per pound..........| 1.02 cents per pound. 
akin ne... .occsnuiscntiiasssciviidddadinevietwtinonieiaaadn | 1.055 cents per pound..... -+--| 1.055 cents per pound. 
Dot She PO TO GAIN oo ince ccc cnccccnccescbesssvsesonceesecessececsonccsoescessssoosease | 1.09 cents per pound........-.| 1.09 cents per pound. 
Wat Ger O GD Gas cin ccc cccncccccvckdésetescvcncecndcccsecescncesacesessee ewensedeua | 1.125 cents per pound.........| 1.125 cents per pound. 
Not above 81 degrees. ........-.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccsccess sseceees | 1.16 cents per pound..... -++--| 1.16 cents per pound. 
ae IR i. oo ccccctcnsnenstntaciesiisededseuanweniesgetddeenes otkecs aipekes | 1.195 cents per pound......... 1.195 cents per pound, 
Wiad cheePO TO GAIN oo ccc cs cccccsqcvcccscescnnsssacksccacesoqucccasentscssceeséanséosese 1.23 cents per pound.......... 1.23 cents per pound. 
Weed GOTO OE GHD a 0 vnc crcccosacecccscssesncccnscoseenesecocésetocstsucsecdeuseuhbeses 1.265 cents per pound.........| 1.265 cents per pound. 
Te is hc cinssicnccetccnacetdspeciaciassecccniness cansthasasadieseesetng 1.3 cents per pound........... 1.3 cents per pound. 
Bieb PUTO GANG, encase wescienscnssdsenbiitcccusatspsedehbntedensdséstndie liane 1.335 cents per pound......... 1.335 cents per pound. 
iat et RT GeMER os ccccncccncccecancssetensisccvesnbcdstabbecacsenedbbeeubsuabeaebee 1.37 cents per pound. ......... 1.37 cents per pound. 
Bie ENE 0 hte oc gecctngsgeeeqnetccshessctensastiatbeeeansinetaenannes 1.405 cents per pound......... 1.405 cents per pound. 
DIRE SINE on hdc ckikcwkrensdnccccacencetiechenensets pecccccccccccccenccocssces 1.44 cents per pound.......... 1.44 cents per pound. 
Piet GTS GION soc cc cc cc ccccenenesdocecenccesedssocctccccvéngnesnsiossteesnnnee 1.475 cents per pound......... 1.475 cents per pound. 
Wick SEER, 0 cece cnccneddyescccccconnesueesagassunnsennnentnt nscounseghapeihl 1.51 cents per pound..........| 1.51 cents per pound. 
eee I ie wiiiweccs svcctcccecccccauanscasavéroannnes bacesptgnteatamegneatell 1.545 cents per pound.........| 1.545 cents per pound. 
BReb ARIE, oiincoewcadsncncocancesesenssngtcrannnensqnseséatenanentndaeanin 1.58 cents per pound..... --«--| 1.58 cents per pound. 
Bint CTD SRE « 0:0 on once cenncccncccetedéctastensacencstsasnseebetdoesdadin Genie 1.615 cents per pound. ........| 1.615 cents per pound. 
TENE CSUR GE BANE ciccesctswe nc cccccsdcncsGetahbune Kecceveusbintets<cacientesensnaeli 1.65 cents per pound..... --+--| 1.65 cents per pound. 
PEON REGARD, 0 vi vicensnccnccneencerathisndénindsapenaiatnntinsieeianedine 1.685 cents per pound.........| 1.685 cents per pound. 
Fee a FE GI oc ccccevecccnnceccengunvésiessonctoctenesecebbusssbovecnsecsbanedate 1.72 cents per pound. .........| 1.72 cents per pound. 
FIRE ATO TP GINS... «0 ccc ccccccecconasssorscconcesnenesdecensdimunginedssannbetnnhnasnh 1.755 cents per pound......... 1.755 cents per pound. 
eI .0.65 osdasncacsunstadeiiiasevlgnanishcthedbinbneinnine inp 1.79 cents per pound........-. 1.79 cents per pound. 
Not above 100 degrees. ................. bind ht duce phdcheedKaneaathaenhsnehaey anes aha 1.825 cents per pound......... 1.825 cents per pound. 
Above No. 16, and all sugar which has gone through a process of refining...................- 1.95 cents per pound..... «----| 1.90 cents per pound. 
Molasses: 
Bia COTO TDs 0.0.00 o pncciccesnsccccartsithbeatpeceswepsvekinaehiebiiebesndncigpedtielies DOPE EMA. oc ccccsccvesccesese| 20 per cent. 
Berd TG EE BND GE BAO ns ono ccccccanmbectvatotassmisssbdccceccctvbscaciésdbeywiuns 3 cents per gallon............. | 3 cents per gallon. 
Bh GeO TRA... « owes cndqneantinns cc cntahauntbenabiaieaseneiintnsngribsketbenancnee 6 cents per gallon............-. | 6cents per gallgn. 
Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty as molasses or sugar, as the case 
may be, according to polariscopic test. 

M7 | Maske cnet ant wees MID... niko ncn ccscesccecccrebataningeseatotninnbeeialaene 4cents per pound....... ietiod 4cents per pound. 
Giese OF GIRO MUE «6.0.00 <snntonacancnsscvecatintiianmsaia spbeidalidetipseeeehbteenedaae 14 cents per pound............ | 1} cents per pound. 
Sugar cane in its natural state, or unmanufactured . .......2....cccccsccecccccccccccceseccscecess GOR vin tin dnncciinriinaness 20 per cent. 

TAS | Macshawdes. ... vnonecdsepdaderiecdencecssceccescoseemtnsineubststhastabeceesanhdineeenee $1.50 per pound and 10 percent. 65 cents per pound. 

219 Sugar candy and all confectionery not specially provided for, ané on sugars after being refined, 

| when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated:> o. 
Valued 15 cents per pound or less... ...........02...-eseceseeee- deeds teint ccighiukeenaiininenl 4cents per pound and 15 perct.. 4cents per pound and 15 per ct 
Valued meso then 16. conts pet pound ...... .ccccoccecccdsiecsvasadcavedeiocccocseusbasiiepssoen 50 per cent.............. caved 42 per cent. 





@ Chip of and split willow, not specified in act of 1897. 


The weight and the value of the immediate coverings, other than the outer packing case or other covering, shall be included in the dutiable weight and the value of 
the merchandise. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 











Para- Rate of ] 
graph, Classification. ————_—— 
act of ; ‘ 
1909. Dingley tarii? (act of 189 


200 | Wrapper tobacco and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 15 per cent of wrapper 
tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the product of two or more countries or dependencies when mixed 


or packed together: 
re i on ces enenecuwnsbenseseecesesesececoosesensocecesess< | $1.85 per pound..:........... 
hie ken cachecabescesecceecsssecncsectccassentceccccececcceseceeces | $2.50 a 
Filler tobacco, not specially provided for: 
oe le os paguseedeneckbedecnssececneeeseouceececcocess 35 cents per pound........... 
a ain cccncanaassbeedssbsedeacessaneceessoceceseeccessoccee< | 50 cents per pound............ 
221 | The term wrapper tobacco as used in this section means that quality of leaf tobacco which fs suit- 
able for cigar wrappers, and the term filler tobacco means all other leaf tobacco. Collectors of 
customs shall not permit entry to be made, except under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of any leaf tobacco, unless the invoices of the same shall specify in 
detail the character of such tobacco, whether wrapper or filler, its origin, and quality. In the 
examination for classification of any imported leaf tobacco, at least one bale, box, or package in 
every ten, and at least one in every invoice, shall be examined by the appraiser or person author- 
ized by law to make such examination, and at least ten hands shall be examined in each exam- 
ined bale, box, or package. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 
222 | Manufactured or unmanufactured tobacco, m. S. p. f. 0.2.2... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces: 55 cents per pound..........-. 
| i ccchs sees RiEseeeeeeeeeeebons ss seccesccscacaenseasendendceecesccescscose 55 cents per pound (n. e.)..... 
223 | Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground dry, or damp, and pickled, scented, or | 55 cents per pound............ 
otherwise, of all descriptions. 
224 Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds, and paper cigars and cigarettes, including wrappers. ..... $4.50 per Ib. and 25 p. ct.....-.. 
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$1.85 per pound. 
2.50 per pound. 


35 cents 


50 cents per pound, 


per pound, 


55 cents per pound. 


oo cents p 


r pound. 
55 cents per pound. 


$4.50 per Ib. and 25 p. ct. 





< _ 
205 | Cattle: 
Less than 1 year old............ Di iiicietihs iihbadchbteebatsbinerdubessesehedence< ie naeiiiniin $2 per head. 
One year old or over— 
andthe hdd eeguabeemeeeuseendoneseseatscecooosece SE i icdncccccccsccs $3.75 per head. 
a ie dial a ie iced Rep eheSenaeebadeatdaseeesecuccese I  iiaieantannatines 274 per cent. 
ans sensed ee senersvecenesseoesncoseeusesosececececece Sr Ic idnccccsennees $1.50 per head, 
227 | Horses and mules: 
a nn en dos oe dnnceonndumsaesadeocecoonsaceeses ST Oca wsncnsnnsaened $30 per head. 
an ee cre eee ebanneadanssbetsnsnnetsserseaseseesousouss a 25 per cent. 
228 | Sheep: 
TS ssid adteedcbabbeeeestiatehnesss aeecccoseusennehnseennerenesncaseeons 75 cents per head............. 75 cents per head, 
IL, 1 ies snes cinaneanes Mbbdbecedsuceccctnacsesbesceceacseccesenecaees RO a $1.50 per head. 
re OL MTs ia. sped db abbieddbbbeecnseacconeesscosoosqseqacesacceses I te einceeedocnon 20 per cent. 
nin dine den Giieek bedéoumisesebvetustnoreceocnesosesescorcoenceosoces 30 cents per bushel............ 30 cents per bushel, 
or llc caskcncebbuwedaakdscecccecnceccescecccsoeesocccececosesoocce 45 cents per bushel........... 45 cents per bushel. 
E.G MUNG ow 0 ccantceusdnddocesecsucccsocesecescocevsccoecsccocecesccoocce 2 cents per pound............ 2 cents per pound. 
thn cccend bhebbd sdaceteeevoescahesdeddsccoecnccosconceseaeeseeoececesecccces GE cncsesacaccssecs 83 per ton, 
rs Pin. occdicckekudseedsabaaherenbdeesecdecceccenseaseceeesescocesecs< 15 cents per bushel........... 15 cents per bushel, 
nanan ccaccehnedeiebadeedbbecebosncesessedcecesecoscessecessccescocccscees- 20 per cont (. 6.)........2.. 25 per cent, 
2 ca bekheadnccncennonnenaacsadcoaccececosces 15 cents per bushel........... 15 cents per bushel. 
EE EES AE ee 20 cents per bushel........... 40 cents per 100 pounds, 
237 | Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations. ... .........cccccccccccccccccccecccescseccees- 14 cents per pound.......... 14 cents per pound. 
ee a 8. oc asaccecseeeecesceagesoccocesoceness 15 cents per bushel.......... 15 cents per bushel. 
inc. eutdnckeeheseshcebqseddarts ssocececccoccessecocoserecocecocecosecees 1 cent per pound............ 1 cent per pound. 
eo naenacanebacanseeenasocesesececccccesee: 10 cents per 100 pounds..... 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
Rice: 
a on en aceeecssasonensqnsesosoescces 2 cents per pound..........-. 2 cents per pound. 
eee ee Ren emeceeesesaqccevesesecocoesesoocococes 1} cents per pound............ 14 cents per pound, 
Pateditbetecesss of ceciialniieite Rina sagtibiediinn ti i ihbibiabendebaesetbedunenancncecess 2 cent per pound.............. 4 cent per pound, 
Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice which will pass through a wiresieve known commercially cent per pound............. | } cent per pound, 
as No. 12. 
241 | Rye........ ee a. oo oo occa ccccessneuecesceeseoocceces 10 cents per bushel............ 10 cents per bushel. 
Rye flour.......... Sliahdlndiathnmanigti}peaignatanaan i tiihcns dacanagdeceseenececsessseccooeses 4 cent per pound.............. 4 cent per pound. 
242 | Wheat. ........ ko 0s a cen cneenccncsonoeoosesesenocco: 25 cents per bushel..........-. 25 cents per bushel. 
ee a  ccesesebossecerecesccess DO sticnaceadcnmiennidne 25 per cent. 
a ccweccceetecccesoccccsccessoccccccces 20 per cent (N. €.). ..cecccese. 25 per cent. 
. 244 | Biseults, bread, wafers, and similar articles, n. s. p. f.............2....22-ceeeeccceccceceesceees 20 per cent (. €.)....-ssse0-.., 20 per cent, 
’ Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, by whatever name known, composed in whole 


or in part of eggs, or any kind of flour or meal, or oti.er material, when sweetened with sugar, 
honey, molasses, or other material, or combined with chocolate nuts, fruit, or confectionery of 
any kind, or both so sweetened and combined, and without regard to the component material 
of chief value: 

Valued at 15 cents per pound or less................s++-0+++e-- pieiibeneeseue 






Ceeeeeereeene 





20 per cent (n. @.)..........- 








os penbedebsocasonsesenscccocecceces | 20 per cent (n. e.).......------| 


3 cts. per Ib. and 15 per cent. 
50 per cent. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 








Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph, | | Classification. —- ‘ 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 
—_ j iia 
ee ee es OE OE os ccs cnnsconcceonrhsotisadiesdiannidabbiimesinendsiabetien 6 cents per pound............. 6 cents per pound. 
246 «(Che I CII BR oc 6 bccn vic sbecccnsccuddsdtsnsisiasmmtetedia: eee 6 cents per pound............. | 6 cents per pound. 
Se | SUNOS 6 50060d0ecegvess cece Uadtesdorcacnceesecedsdanupeanesenenetdanasnebeniaiiegireaines 2 cents per gallon.............. | 2 cents per gallon. 
OI i a od cali ith cescnais Secdieticcniieianahadise lec didasagdenk stad anaes 20 per cent (n. e.)............. | & cents per gallon. 
248 | Milk, preserved or condensed, or sterilized, by heating or other process, including weight of imme- | 2 cents per pound............. | 2 cents per pound. 
| diate coverings. 
DR OE I hod ibidrviiinnbladeonenas vcntweneignssedsseudowsnihsemarubiptiabalstdackeinnenlal 5 cents per pound............-. | 5 cents per pound. 
See Fe I inds.ns cccocccnnnctucséindncesebsaunbnas dtadinatncsenivesssesandaeaa 45 cents per bushel............ 45 cents per bushel. 
OD FP iad cacsitcbcdichecnsadcbuisdcasneeussddnadincsesgeedaeta eee 25 per cent (n. €.)............- | 25 per cent. 
Re PN iss i ctatarinbndiictscuddcst coccucndickdaptdticksccit tos taediibilteh dade 25 per cent (m. e.)............-. 10 per cent. 
251 Beans, pease, and mushrooms, prepared or preserved, in tins, jars, bottles, or similar packages..| 24 cents per pound............ 
Beans, pease, mushrooms, and truffies, prepared or preserved, or contained in tins, jars, bottles, |................-.-e-eeeeeeeeeee 23 cents per pound. 
| or similar packages. 
Mushrooms, cut, sliced, or dried, in undivided packages containing not less than 5 pounds. .....'..........cceseeseeneceenceeeees } cents per pound. 
SED | ‘Vegutating, paagarel GF qrensr vel, G..G. We bi. occoscccsvecinntecncesecasentnddnes ssnasisncrnaestes an | 
Vegetables, if cut, sliced, or otherwise reduced in size, or if parched or roasted, or if pickled, or ................-.eeeeeeeeeeeess 40 per cent. 
| packed in salt, brine, oil, or prepared in any way, n. s. p. f. | 
BGR SEs OR AR GE, GIR GRE ARNE GI onc cevctecccccccctcecepecseszcccneccecccindelsddeasadndheddendeet anes 40 per cent. 
SED | FR re Oe BENG, B.D. Bi Be cttecnntipb ects sesnccetictsccccanerernecdactsiieseitain Bin cnn cusieunatinses 40 per cent. 
PE so sineodbnhcuntinisaneenqitunindainnatiinialtatiimtitin nd dnenntagigh tndgiiaialain ccsalinn 20 per cent (D. €.).......2---0- | 40 per cent. 
ee Oi psss Ghcenntn nua densnescstsansdnelguahbisdnliagcinas tes vackeundaniie UE Bc icascanesscnsaneens 40 per cent. 
SS | CR cenhocnennticecdascccwdecnnusecntsannatamentaiiaiein powererceveccveccesscsesccseseces SOMO cinch cccinenscncses 2 cents each. 
SD Fae 00h bb dich atiecindubndsantinernsnies pcvégupebsshebbiimnesenedsabecevereceuamiiagnamell 5 cents per gallon.............. | Beents per gallon. 
SD he 1 OS reste sc tindkacecncconnnconsscqnshecinpsanhhiibliment stesentinene nal 5 cents per dozen.............. | 5 cents per dozen. 
Ff Be tein. aren ccekdtcbiaminscnccoseccccnspaincns4nnsaneetgenampdiensnesennsansterésentamnion ane 15 cents per pound, 
FC NUE Elinnmisadalboniinbaiic a onncnensccenkssachiethtenesdghiniiianbeiashnswedbuids pecaunna SB OF GOD oon wincccden vudenecs< 25 per eent. 
| IE SR ii tien niin senceennsiennseersh niizinsiatapammncstightnhavaianas 3 cents per pound............. | 3 cents per pound. 
FN ee WE Cadidtwavadavennccccedicdocctaggatashaésagnatenngstinnsiennaecsbae 1} cents per pound............ 1} cents per pound. 
a i a ial al gill iets alc i 8 el cai ee AE al OO RR is citi icadndsvccndaes | $4 per ton. 
Be 1 ES occ ccuactnivansddststenentpearcconteuescconcesepeesiqneqnssessssennbesesoleces tonensinap wade 20 cents per gallon............. 20 cents per gallon. 
BED 1 FRG iine cccucccscssentecbecesnghebddnbescccnce pasatéuiphesengtecd ebeanheiseiecanséasainanidntaae 12 cents per pound............ 16 cents per pound. 
PAOD GUNNER von sccccsesisawecsansccence COM peacancnshuceeducs Snnetgndsoesdnegaceesncesoneeneed FO POE GO. os cc se ccccscscccass 50 per cent. 
EAGER. . cstencuresnsenctasputisesncccccssccacpumqneeceunbeetanigennaneseess cabeushans homesites SG a ssi ikdwncadec<panes 50 per cent. 
Oe | Ge apc ciceteticactnledatbadimconsccrcenensses obatinbibedhhanerteaaddieencesimmnateienlinnnaal 40 cents per bushel............ 40 cents per bushel. 
GN nike wend Acedeiticininentiakshensatesratmannacsnatheammbnitamnbaphhhednnhadeanadeianiinl 1 cent per pound.............. | 1 cent per pound. 
262 Pease: : 
Green, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar packages (60 pounds to bushel)................ ' 40 cents per bushel............ 25 cents per bushel. 
; Dad Haase CED HATES Oh DUNN)... cccccasosccccescocasecctasecedndsesccecscaconcescosesssos 40 cents per bushel............ 40 cents per bushel. 
Dried pease, n. s. p. f.......... hpepbanebhods onan qubidahsepnntenniaieeihhmeneddsabetntandiniates 30 cents per bushel............ 25 cents per bushel. 
EE CE IND WS URI ccs ncn ccccccccdcascesdtcsendsquatasdbsococesessnesasecis 40 cents per bushel............ 45 cents per bushel. 
| Be SE ER OE I BI IE. 0 oc ois dncce sc nn dennsmmbebenmucsssnasceneseoncesas 1 cent per pound.............. l cent per pound. 
263 Plants and flowers: | 
Orchids, palms, draceenas, crotons and azaleas, tulips, hyasinths, narcissi, jonquils, lilies, 25 per cent.................... 
lilies of the valley, and natural flowers of all kinds, preserved or fresh, suitable for deco- 
rative purposes. 
Orchids, palms, azaleas, and all other decorative or greenhouse plants and cut flowers, pre- .............0eeeeeseeeeeeeeee- 25 per cent. 
served or fresh. | 
Bulbs, roots, and corms: | 
Lily of the valley pips, tulip, narcissus, begonia, and gloxinia bulbs........................1 25 per cent (nm. @.)............. $1 per thousand. 
Hyacinth, astilbe, dielytrya, and lily of the valley clumps... ...............2.-.-seeeseeeeeee- 25 per cent (m. @.)............. $2.50 per thousand. 
ye A OIE nn donno cco ns ncccessageecanhae ces ttpebabhne béenesebacienacevcadocs 25 per cent (m. @.)............- $5 per thousand. 
Peony, iris kaempferii or germanica, canna, dahlia, and amaryllis bulbs..................... 25 per cent (nm. 6.)............. $10 per thousand. 
All other bulbs, bulbous roots, or corms which are cultivated for their flowers or foliage...... 25 per Cant... ......-00----00--- 50 cents per thousand. 
264 Stocks. cuttings, or seedlings of: 
Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb or Mazzard cherry, 3 years old or less....................---...+-- 50 cents per M and 15 percent. 81 per thousand. 
Manetti, multiflora, and briar rose, 3 years old or less. ....... 2... .........0ce eee eeeeecae cess Be SOR isiendtikinpccsécrens $1 per thousand. 
Pear, apple, quince, and the St. Julien plum, 3 years old or less..................0--+ses0ees- $1 per M and 15 percent....... 82 per thousand. 
All fruit and ornamental trees, deciduous and evergreen shrubs, and vines................... Us onensstudesdseivans ' 25 per cent. 
| Rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their own roots...............-.-.-------sseseeeeeeeee Zp CONES OREM 2.6. cc ccccccecee..- | 4 cents each. 
Trees, shrubs, plants, and vines, commonly known as nursery or greenhouse stock, n. s. p. f..... SOE CO anes cess tsesicccens | 25 per cent. 
SED | Pena NE Ae RE bi nde vince cnccseg cocesngbibiaweprhsnnndannn hi satnsetda<daennn 25 cents per bushel............ | 25 cents per bushel. 
266 | Seeds: i 
nN ileii se din witb cn cdavesace weinnasinkisgdiatelamnaian midband uke | 30 per cent (n. e.)............. 4cents per pound. 
oi, isd ctinhs clgnlisivWissniicscutdengcniowaiaiee bli thi ee bactiealln | 30 per cent (n. ¢.).............- 8 cents per pound. 
Ei citinth uigiinededecun seine dnsinamencutinnbadiadiséiumaipedtessaaeiaeaana iain eee | 30 per eent (n. i inten arash baie 4cents per pound. 
Castor beans or seeds (50 nomads Ob Dental. nec0s dns. tsk seneestabiadbieenss edeae 25 cents per bushel............ 25 cents per bushel. 
PREG. sini nnundodetcsinnsinicnantledscusonddane was eGeiaenenseaaenenaedaetelaadesdtadiiaee | 30 per cent (n. e.).............] 8 camts per pound. 


@57 pounds to bushel. > For all regarJiess of age. 
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LIST—Continued. 





nt ] 
[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 
Para- Ra f 
graph, Classification. —— 
act 0! 
1 Dingley tariff 8 
— ———— 
Seeds—Continued. 
ee enh ec ccebeebacesusneesessscoscsouseseososes 0 per cont (n. e 
Egg plant POG SS Se Sees eesesccesseecesccosesceseccccscesesesecsceesesceccccceesesecesocesesees per Cor n. ¢ 
deca cece dnesesonnccuceocesesseseucecsececseoocs 25 cents per t l 
teehee nenudesesessdcnsdeececsocscncccccccoceccceccecccccces snaednne 30 per cent (n. « 
iRise besbesesesedesessecccccccscnsccesccesccccccccccceesccccosccccccccces 10 per cent e e« 
eel ia od cadennebeseoosecesoesoceoesses 3 25 cents per bushel... 
TE io iccntahdnatbemnabetesGseseddecesscosbococoesooeseesccoceccooceces ) per cent (n. @.)......... 
ns wre edn deiecoms beeaeadeeddeeevescssecoccecess 2 per | 5 | 
Parsley MAC RERSSRESOS COSOSSeC ESOC ce cecercccceceeecoe eee eeoeeeCe ec eCoeCeeeoeoeeses . per cent (I 
enn 6 nee dae ehnacdahh6cehenestseetsebereossresecesonessocsocsccss per « ) 
snc hackcatihceusssenshasidedeocotoccdedassodeatceoesecseccoccescosces 30 per 
enh Merteaei ened Manse tsedausddeneuehssedeesoseeseesecessee 1 per 
nd antes elidel ebdmanshesbedtesusdwarbacseceooecsssssdasees ) per cent (n 
Ruta-baga... ) per « 
Spinach... ceeded ee ieee Edn 66 666505050666 S00 6SC CO COSS COSTER CCERSSSCS ) per nt in 
ids anki abe ee Metubbbesdcécececcsdsesoencesessooeoooeesces 30 perc eR aad 
an Os Ciinccceniianbadtaneehdewdscesdscccssccccevecesocesecsces 30 per ¢ 

EEE ee a 50 per ton..... 

I ls om ecandecactensecscacecesencds - 3 reen 

269 | Vegetables in their natural state, n. s. p. f...... Aiiah cre danacauuetaqnatecssueee gekGutees 25 per cent 

ee ees ced eacecksaseheeerscnnecceccccccceccoccses nbaskegeer Free of duty 
270 | Anchovies, sardines, sprats, brislings, sardels, or sardellen, packed in oil or otherwise (act of 1897): 
In bottles, jars, tin boxes, or cans— 
Containing 7} cubic inches or less... .... a iancccabaiensnecens 1} cents per packaze 
Containing more than 74 and not more than 21 cubic inches .........................+- 24 cents per package....... 
Containing more than 21 and not more than 33 cubic inches................ aweeaacsuaaas Scents per package..... 
Containing more than 33 and not more than 70 cubic inches.....................-..------| l0 cents per package........ 
te hie bec dcnsrekeenGis enaebemenseescececccecacescsceces / GI Onc cdcdeccccescns 
Fish (except shellfish), packed in oil, in bottles, jars, kegs, tin boxes, or cans (act of 1909): 
See ohana sea aeGnduns enceees Gaccedessne ccccessnccceconsaveesesecece 
Containing more than 7} and not more than 21 cubic inches............. nebedeeseketade SY eee 
Containing more than 21 and not more than 33 cubic inches.................-2-.-se0e-e000+ 
Containing more than 33 and not more than 70 cubic inches..................--.-....--+0++- ete cieiekainias mneed 
Be ere) Ott CEM PRCRRGES. . . 2... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 30 per cent........ 
Fish in packages, containing less than } barrel, n. s. p. f..........-.-.----+-----eeeeee ee eeeeeees SP PNP OB ccccciacens 
ets CMs oie dhaneGtsdbavdocsccececscccsecsnceseccacececcccoce 4 
I BGs 1D. Ga 5 coceccectscenedoccestecscscocsscccccecese nbpcabetmetienedunentewes as 4 cent per pound 
272 | Herrings: 
hot as css bd csieebpiaeneaenbbedeeeesheobocectscetcscocesceoescscscccs 4 cent per pound 
ils ci dnd wainheesbie aan ahaehes euttiocccdsbereterescecscoccccens. a i 
Kippered........... iii Deh Dicindns Gleakndaduntantedeccreseqcccecess 
a a a el abu de cdadddesédececccccsccccecces 4 per } ! 
ae eis ae adedededereteencsecassssccccccccoccces 
INE, concn cnsssucctvesscansesescencesscesscoecccecenseccccesscccccccscecccccs noccccccccess ? 

cn aadabedacwenestusccccccocsececccccccscccsceccocccccecces 1 cent per pound. 
I, GP MIRON wo cnsccccocccccesccccccrccccccccccecccccceccccccceccccccccese 1 cent per pound.. 
I COs bce dnadasceceneesdocesccccccoccesccoscccsccccceccccscccccess 1 cent per pound 
Fish, skinned or boned...............-.------ ANN eh ADEE niedihs wee ctctnesevecceu: 1} cents per pound. 
Fish, fresh, smoked, dried, salted, pickled,frozen, packed in ice or otherwise prepared for preser- j cent per pound.......... 

vation, n. s. p. f. 

274 | Apples, peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, i cccdbadcsenthducsssstecccece 25 cents per bushel 
Fruits, edible, when dried, desiccated, evaporated, or prepared in any manner, n. s. p. f....... 2 cents per pound....... 
Berries: 

Tees, Oe thelr matural comditicn.............2.00cccccccce cee. e eee eee i he Se a 1 cent per quart niet 
Dried, desiccated, evaporated, or prepared in amy manner, n. s. p. f.................- re 2 cents per pound.. 
a a Oe a Sec cccdeccccccccccccccccccenccccccess 25 per cemt............ 


Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits, preserved or packed in sugar, molasses, spirits, or having sugar 
added thereto, or preserved or packed in their own juices, n. s. p. {.: 


Containing not over 10 per cent of aleohol............ i piidicigenssiastececenses 7 
Containing over 10 per cent of alcohol.... 


Fe OOS eee eee HES eH OH HERE EEE EE RHEE EEE E EOE EE EEE EEE EEE REE E EEE HEHE EERE HEE Eee aaeenuneee 


1 et. per Ib. and 35 p. ct.. 


in excess of 10 p. ct. and 35 


p. ct. 
35 per cent.......... 


26 HOF COME... 2. ccccccee 
2 cents per pound. . 


a oa a ae ecb dawenenneseceecnonececcccccs i a 2 cents per pound........... 


« Not having sugar, spirits, or molasses added thereto (act of 1909). 


$2.50 per pf. gall. on the alcoho! 
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6 But the dutiable weight of the extract of meat and of the fluid extract of meat shall not include the weight of the packages in which the same is imported. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS—Continued. 


{| Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 





a 
| Rate of duty under— 
Classification. salina 











Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of } 
Peete eRe : P [Lr Sanaa ees oy 
| RP oc esevcne lw reteows bein nscdosceuschstesacnnpesainbheheedadndshessnousenseiuanseanebbannal 2 cents per pound............. 2 cents per pound. 
| PE tiniikaetddsipidneedocwboeshdrmiawbbndews tddecudegeadnatbbaidariabniidedebaaanaett 2 cents per pound. ............ | 2 cents per pound. 
I AEs Rie GRR en vandoodocnssccisavesccdngathvbtishipeabdenavetescbsadbendis 24 cents per pound............ 2} cents per pound. 
| ide dthitclttipbinvnsssseraeceraisihtienieneventstdsictsscesndeinahiduablbdbnnetnanadl 4 cent per pound.............. 1 cent per pound. 
Currants, Zante or other......ccccccccccscccces eecbusoénseabena boensedsedoudendecsdessessoesueses 2 cents per pound............. | 2 cents per pound. 
] Olives, green or prepared: | 
I I CN oi sidicnttns ndinuncsdibbdatetcsdedanbseturedaeetbhghiinetiis 25 cents per gallon............. 
I oii nsdintetinicks niiinisitian edn dine cphndaieiaimneddaibagitiniinessiouranbtaedls 15 cents per gallon............. 
Olives, in bottles, jars, kegs, tins, or other packages: 
Containing less than 5 gallons...... nde eos bbcre cour ccsh ebodensesseessserbeebotouvewesescs sdstulewtapascolde Vel besceeed 25 cents per gallon. 
EAR is sii co cctansionsiasestosesasivess oces sees gessébsstutetasnnecoubbivortenststeite ss sdanistnllain nine delenit | 15 cents per gallon. 
Gomes fs Sarma eres eRe ass cnetwnikcddncdc cc ccccncdedenscesdcdssiasccdseccunsnsecsnds 20 cents per cubic foot......... | 25 cents per cubic foot. 
IND stiskdbccts (esrimeecahinwanbnbessesetsedubsseucashseegdesttshendistbiseesttsuntesvoubents 1 cent per pound.............. 1} cents per pound. 
OPERGEB. 0 nse sseseccccsevevcsceswossccceccsscnceccccccn ene ccceseccecesccswceceessesoaesoossesess | Leent per pound.............. | Leent per pound. 
Ss bccapeldltines -cenedtunadacavinegscdebiiin des un dcarcdbbvoddbecschibidinadedeaeda tkeeeeet l cent per pound.............. 1 cent per pound. 
GE acptii ci ca dcoriccatsattesbddotdmidbiccls Jos asccetsariesessnssécbnvaarebdedsddsesesenes 1 cent per pound.............-. | leent per pound. 
| CGR RRsns dct csicccccranncnpebesseveccnesscbsecsd ev cccccndedessepensencsscsedteuseescotsoses | Leent per pound.............. 1 cent per pound. 
BRAUN i ha iclnectn Silendbmitesiedeo~ch thie tipincshimaesincinssaditigiiealiaatlldinnaditid seiiaibiaaiesilanee | leent per pound.............-. | 1eent per pound. 
Orange peel or lemon peel, preserved, candied, or dried... ........... 220. cccccccecccccccccccceees ' 2eents per pound............- | 2 cents per pound. 
Cocoanut meat or eopra, desiccated, shredded, cut, or similarly prepared. ...................+-+- | 2cents per pound. ............ | 2 cents per pound. 
| Citron or citron OER, PENNE VOR, SIEGE, SED won co veaviewuieeeinccewiesewinadeessndentvenne | 4cents per pound...........-.. | 4cents per pound. 
Pineapples: 
PE RA cE CCN PACKAGIS, 0 0060 cccvecnccscacstctsbtuasbessaedbbuayes uk cunsiubaicteesede 7 cents per cubic foot.........- 8 cents per cubic foot. 
AN is 0 tancvnnrdcncsceccscdesénwanctosssnyssneplbesénipebaantahinktndepiaababnie $7 per thousand............... $8 per thousand. 
Almonds: | 
POE SEEING... 0s en diveccccetsensisitioctustitetaseeveoomeee Suntuatdvecdcsdvectssiseddcdiees | 4cents per pound............. 4cents per pound, 
CRN NG 6 iv. n sbcctinccesccnsclbhbtndssscaceivececsuorenvisectanaetmebdscimiealberatey 6 cents per pound............- | 6 cents per pound. 
DHA TAMAS... . .ceccocecsessquctsbdbapewsecs cewebess cewencenébapesdecedisdgiesetstccsubaeunbe 1 cent per pound (n. e.)....... | £ cents per pound. 
POR SRE. son cncnqccanenanetosqmocncebbscbbobinscetatoveereiivbenteneuelisseudéaewisiekes Free of duty (nm. ¢€.)...........- | Scents per pound. 
Filberts: | 
eG NE. is 5 nwo ccncccccccccccccccoccceccccnsconcccwsssensststscesecestosvesvocesseees ----| 3cents per pound............. 3 cents per pound. 
a ee Re re ae | Scents per pound............. | Scents per pound. 
Walnuts: | 
Rn sik dic ancien censadsiwescovseceteietmb iva 3 cents per pound....... sbetes 3 cents per pound. 
iiss 8 di dn éccdcpintndtintsetmntibcs dis tineviiiebiineaeaeaetiabaseeapivdles 5 cents per pound............. | Scents per pound. 
Peanuts or ground beans: | 
as asi siti Scirsiencsninnectocncecssckstbeielaveninisabbietmamsvetedg aoa | }cent per pound............../ } cent per pound. 
NG isis cbse iio ndceeqnienscectctdets vee tee ebni bes ect ies ATT | cent per pound..... Sddbdetes 1 cent per pound. 
Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, not specially provided for. ..............cccececeeecceeess 1 cent per pound........ eevss= | 1eent per pound. 
Date MD RAND. ns ccccrccicedeccesss ddtecstcsecccccvedecavéecedubetsvesecssveséeusivesasecens 5 cents per pound............. | 4 cents per pound. 
i si Seis dicccccpnccctetbcittansd detiiidninethdabinsic ONE ie csctaeden ene 2 cents per pound............. 14 cents per pound. 
Vem a voc ecidnrvcvwsceccnesteacsesausesccncesecacessuseceus cesses biaceccecdstenstssduseder ' 2 cents per pound ........... : .| 1} cents per pound. 
URN ia otic cc ncccccssews vévcbnvvsenestnsiscescntbetedscccustcceadcessecusdessdssestecsed 2 cents per pound ............. | 1} cents per pound. 
ROI i pies i oncccesstccrvetosstoscoscquecenaseves sastasstintdssvirsesscasbeseebalecebad 2 cents per pound (n. e€.)...... 14 cents per pound. 
Piste CINE Ee niiiis Sn inc dbdeiedilddowin sa dnbdeascdnsousstaubbeniecn teste eee 2cents per pound............- - 1} cents per pound. 
Venison, fresh......... sieiddpaachinneuded tats das witbnks awucusspuadgeldcdsciedidass ine teie 2 cents per pound (n. e.)...... | 14 cents per pound. 
Ce AIEEE... citeenti ti iititn cbc biedh cn sqeces eecscdeccatesieeltatsstcacsssveubies 10 per cent (n. @.).............. ' 1} cents per pound. 
Meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not specially provided for... ...............cscseeeeeees | 26 POF COME... cccccccccccccee. 25 per cent. 
Extract of meat: | 
WB i isi ntttecd hod en Meliss inci ikes sebagai. cs Ce se | 15 cents per pound............ | 15 cents per pound. 
Al OGGT, Mz G. Pu Bo... oc beccreveccescccccccncnccesceccccceccnsecccceuscccscccssesenasccecsees 35 cents per pound............ | 35 cents per pound. 
LAG. oc kc tdintcs sé veccccces stkecdedebbavesdcdcdsnccnccbessesdueabacebnstubeghGetebosonekaesesewe 2 cents per pound............. ' 14 cents per pound. 
Poultry: 
BANG. ccitcceene ec erecscccesscccebetececccccccecsccscnes cous ceeeswaseseessconessovcsccetesess | Scents per pound ............. 3 cents per pound. 
DORR is 5 dee skdicicecadhiichaormecdbicdcdindbebamivniasiantlevisetnes Miwiieeads » sieges 5cents per pound............. | Scents per pound. 
DIR 5. Bisse ca ccdtbbesdadesteTteh ive Basen coset svetedednbcveseacvasessietucassese o--..| Zoent per pound .............. 4 cent per pound. 
Woo] grease, including degras or brown wool grease: } 
Cred Ge BOE CIN aiicici hi kick ooo kick. 5k pdeueiecs Betas eae. '{} cent per pound, 
Refined, n. s. p. f..... Sdncdccovescecccccccscccssosccssocesessesteesosevecevesessocessoesoess | oont per pound ..-seeeenn-ft Sy per pound. 
Chicory root: | 
Baer, Caled, ce were RAO 0.0.6 ioc 5vdc ce cccventedbentasedecipediosinesisetecsinn 1 cent per pound ..... eoeeeeees! 1} cents per pound. 
Burnt or roasted, ground or granulated, or in rolls, or otherwise prepared, n.s. p. f.......... 24 cents per pound............| 8 cents per pound. 
Chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufactured, n. s. p. f.: | 
Vale ied corde SS cacti Set PU iii cei no okin si ccc ccnannescesdidsacdecdedetccvenesewsaees | 2} cents per pound ............ 24 cents per pound. 
Valued above 15 cents and not above 24 cents per pound ................seseeeseveccececeees | 2} ets. per Ib. and 10 p. ct..... 2) cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
Valued above 24 cents and not above 35 cents per pound . .. ....... 2... .scceee ese e nec ec scene 5 ets. per Ib. and 10 p. ct...... 5 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS—Continued 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics. ] 





Rate of duty under 


graph Classification. ata 


1909. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909) 











| Chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufactured, n. s. p. f.—Continued. 


ie Bae SaadWewhesecenecencaccccsccccccccecccéccccececece ee 50 per cent. 
The weight and value of all coverings, other than plain wooden, shall be included in the 
dutiable weight and value of the foregoing merchandise. 
I oa po wb cccsadecnssces occcccnccccscccecccecccccccecccccsecccccs: 5 cents per pound ........... 5 cents per pound. 

293 | Cocoa butter or cocoa butterine .................... eM GeANN an add nnd ckanndodnddenaceedcies 34 cents per pound ........ 34 cents per pound. 

Substitutes for cocoa butter... .. Ape Rens aaEihenedaeehdenccedeccenndenes intceeenceeeuipewehatenbund cieeviaieieies 34 cents per pound. 
I I dino o cc cccwesdoceseceseencsscccrcecescccscce ; Free of duty (n. e.)....... 34 cents per pound. 

294 | Dandelion root and acorns prepared, and articles used as coffee, or as substitutes for coffee n.s.p.f.. 2} cents per pound......... 2) cents per pound. 

295 | Salt: @ 

In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages ........................-.- Nidsidiennteesiein ens 12 cents per 100 pounds...... 11 cents per 100 pounds. 
ea chbadnyaeehndrh caddie ccosa keys sch ctccsvddecedsdaedeses 8 cents per 100 pounds. ... 7 cents per 100 pounds. 

296 | Starch, including all preparations, from whatever substan@ produced, fit for use as starch: 
| i dc dacka, sedlbaasadanaanet os ciebbbis whe entclddidinndetvduesiaeanasse | s {14 cents per pound. 

ts ia vant s tid a eld bathed ces skeéwedsssep dens sskabdbveneddbdabudcentietoocen i'2 a |i cent per pound. 
297 | Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum ...........................-..... 2 cents per pound ..... 14 cents per pound, 
st wei SE Te Re kali eeiwaeaseevacseescccdadeubédeéetuedesasddauesdsecescces,caaese seeee 14 cents per pound. 
La | 1d sd cniewie ceeded Gubaddalnsbcbwbuw se dosks'ceuawededcececcccaccccseaghas 1, cents per pound. 
298 Spices: 
Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or otherwise . ....................2seeceeeeuee sae 10 cents per pound ...... ; 10 cents per pound. 
ee eee OE, GP UNI TI oo oc ea cn cc ccccccccecccsccccccccccccccccccecees 24 cents per pound .. 24 cents per pound. 
bade cedcccccccce Sieh) mee Ade ewbbbae howedends4ceceshdeesesatedecesecseqcceuc« l cent per pound lL cent per pound 
Spices, n. s. p. f OOP Mecedesecececessecccecececccesccccccccccccceccccescccecccecccccess nee 3 cents per pound scent er pound 

te ctr tieR nea eSseetecnccshigeaseredsceccescesasescceectcescecocess< 74 cents per prooi gallon 74 cents per proof gallon 


The standard proof for vinegar shall be taken to be that strength which requires 35 grains of 
bicarbonate of potash to neutralize 1 ounce troy of vinegar. 


ee sees ED 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 











300 Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other materials, n. s. p. f....- $2.25 per proof gallon........ $2.60 per proof gallon. 

301 | Each and every gauge or wine gallon of measurement shall becounted as at least one proof gallon; 
and the standard for determining the proof of brandy and other spirits or liquors of any kind 
imported shall be the same as that which is defined in the laws relating to internal revenue: 
Provided, That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to authorize 
the ascertainment of the proof of wines, cordials, or other liquors, by distillation or otherwise, 
in cases where it is impracticable to ascertain such proof by the means prescribed by existing 
law or regulations: And provided further, That any brandy or other spirituous or distilled liquors 
imported in any sized cask, bottle, jug, or other packages, of or from any country, dependency, 
or province under whose laws similar sized casks, bottles, jugs, or other packages of distilled 
spirits, wine, or other beverage put up or filled in the United States are denied entrance into 
such country, dependency, or province, shall be forfeited to the United States; and any brandy 
or other spirituous or distilled liquor imported in a cask of less capacity than ten gallons from 
any country shall be forfeited to the United States. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 


302° Compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits are a component part of chief value,n.s. p.f. $2.25 per proof gallon....... $2.60 per proof gallon 
303 | _ Cordials, liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, kirschwasser, ratafia, and other spirituous beverages or bit- $2.25 per proof gallon... $2.60 per proof gallon. 
| ters, containing spirits, and n. s. p. f. 


304 No lower rate or amount of duty shall be levied, collected, and paid on brandy spirits,and other $1.50 per gallon......... $1.75 per gallon, 
| spirituous beverages than that fixed by iaw for the description of first proof; but it shall be 
increased in proportion for any greater strength than the strength of first proof, and all imita- 

tions of brandy or spirits or wines imported by ary names whatever shall be subject to the high- 

est rate of duty provided for the genuine articles respectively intended to be represented, and in 


no case less than. | } 
305 | Bay rum or bay water, whether distilled or compounded ...............02-ceeeceeecccecccceeee- $1.50 per proof gallon...... $1.75 per proof gallon. 
306 | Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles: , 
es UE eniwessbescecsvecccccecccccccccccsccecccccce $2 per dozen...... ceucecee--| 88.40 per dozen, 
Containing more than } pint each and not more than 1 pint...............-...---..+---- ee ee $4.40 per dozen. 
Containing more than 1 pint each and not more than 1 quart..............-....---.-----. Goce tvcencekte $9.60 per dozen, 
Quantity in bottles or vessels in excess of 1 quart per bottle or vessel. .................-++++- $2.50 per gallon... ........... $3 per gallon. 


No duty on the bottles (both acts). | 


@ Provided, That im ed salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries and in curing fish on the shores of the navigable waters 
of the United Btates under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has been used for either of the purposes stated in this 
viso, the duties on the same shall be remitted: Provided further, That exporters ‘of meats, whe the rt packed or smoked, whic h have been cured in the United States with 
salt, shall, pens et, roof, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such meats have been cured with imported salt, have 

to them from the Treasury duties paid on the sait so used in curing such exported meats, in amounts not lees than $100. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


Rate of duty under— 











































graph, 


act of Classification, i 


1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 





Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial, and vermuth: 
In casks or packages other than bottles or jug 


Containing 14 per cent or less of absolute alcohol... .......cccccscccccccccccccccccccccesecs 40 cents per gallon............| 45 cents per gallon, 
Containing more than 14 per cent of alcohol. .... .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccesccsscccccess 50 cents per gallon............| 60 cents per gallon. 
In bottles or jugs— 

Saas Sais eae RINE WE. oc cocks ccnccceccsctcsnténtntibtntecnedddeeiabal 80 cents per dozen.......0.....| 92} cents per dozen; 
Containing each more than 1 pint and not more than 1 quart. .......ccccccsecccccccccces $1.60 per dozen....... seeuscese $1.85 per dozen. 
Quantity in excess of 1 quart or 1 pint per bottle. ........ccccccccccccecccccccccecseccees | Scents per pint...............| & cents per pint, 

No duty on the bottles or jugs (both acts). 

Migs wine er ecis, Gnd chenlias HOPSENEE, B.'G: P. f. 000 co sccccesiccncdccbebddecesstasectscdssesce | (Classed as still wine).........! Same rates as still wine, 


Provided, That any wines, ginger-cordial, or vermuth imported containing more than twenty- 
four per centum of alcohol shall be classed as spirits and pay duty accordingly: And provided 
Jurther, That there shall be no constructive or other allowance for breakage, leakage, or dam- 
age on wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spirits. Wines, cordials, brandy, and other spirit- 
uous liquors, including bitters of all kinds, and bay rum or bay water, imported in bottles 
or jugs, shall be packed in packages containing not less than one dozen bottles or jugs in each 
package, or duty shall be paid as if such package contained at least one dozen bottles or jugs, 
and in addition thereto, duty shall be collected on the bottles or jugs at the rates which would 
be chargeable thereon if imported empty. The percentage of alcohol in wines and fruit juices 
shall be determined in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. (Acts of 1897 and 1999.) 

808 Ale, porter, and beer: 


ee PE PO cnicnbcenccdatecccassbcdssdduhscovecceeceiantepnbebsbossebabbedeebecubnel 40 cents per gallon..... eoeces-- 45 cents per gallon, 
Is bn ctsecesspsnccsicstesorosensscoscecewesdeuiucieenel cvececccoesevecccces 20 cents per gallon.............| 23 cents per gallon. 
No duty on the bottles or jugs. 

Stout: 
UIE... 6 donedusdccbanedantinbeonsteihinmmeeetadeaion pibenedecesse seccesuceseuseee eccesecccccescccssssoscsoess| GSO Gar gallen, 
ER tiaithatsnddcnondesssebetrenssceesdsnisbadgiansbedaaed dbtbcdédonnseséodneliccensteenennbineel ecccccceces..| £3 cents per gallon. 


No duty on the bottles or jugs. 
809 Malt extract: 


Fluid— 
earn atiia tiles tia athe vlan aanmtinaiasndaiindaiit besavchcnmambineanets 40 cents per gallon......... --..| 45 cents per gallon, 
PEs bi: nnececucnoetansadbninocesarsndeboonsinssqebeanenmenasanmenaaael 20 cents per gallon............. | 23 cents per galion. 
| = QAR AIRTIME yo crocssisssccosnnscenntinaniactompttvoraneapalenian eet ee die | 40 per cent.............0-0....| 45 per cent. 
$10 | Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juices, n. s. p. f.: | 
Containing no alcohol or not more than 18 per cent of alcohol. ...........-0« pecsecees oucees 60 cents per gallon.............| 70 cents per gallon. 
Containing more than 18 per cent of aloohol...........c-.ssccecseceeeeseceeeeees eitinonnaia | 60 cents per gallon@...........| 70 cents per gallon. @ 
Sr A, Oi Gis bck cdndisccndidncacescnowescavenepcocecezeocubmbeggninsapusanessmapheeanit 20 per cent (n. Siiesemoretes] Same rates as cherry juice. 
311 Ginger ale, ginger beer, lemonade, soda water, and other similar beverages containing no alcohol: 
In plain green or colored, molded or pressed glass bottles >— 
Containing each not more than } of @ pint... ..........cccccccocccccccccccccscccccccccccs.| 18 CONUS POF GOSS. ...cccccese- 18 cents per dozen. 
Containing more than 3 of a pint each and not more than 14 pints.............c.eeeses-- 28 cents per dozen.............| 28 cents per dozen. 
| Otherwise than in such bottles, or in such bottles containing more than 14 pints each ¢......... | 50 cents per gallon.............' 50 cents per gallon. 
Beverages, n. s. p. f., containing not more than 2 per cent of alcohol... ............ssceseeeeeese- 20 per cent (M. @.)............. Same rates as on ginger ale. 
$12 Mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral waters, and all. artificial mineral waters, 
n. 8. p. f.: 
In green or colored glass bottles @— 
Containing not more than 1 pint..............seccccees ececcscccccoesceseccausscscesess | 20 cents per dozen. ............ 
Containing more than 1 pint and not more than 1 quart.................« ede ieceneneed | 30 cents OOF GORER cc esesses... 
Otherwise than in such bottles, or in bottles containing more than 1 quart ¢................-- | 24 cents POF Fe ciscccecs. 
In bottles or jugs (act of 1909) /— 
Contalaing not snare that 3 GORt..... cosccenccccntccceéccebesnsscncessese peuneccesocesces< | cnaveseéddewstuese deebameseesos 20 cents per dozen. 
Containing more than 1 pint and not more than 1 quart.........cccccccccccccccccsceees Bo aics co duUeeecace eee bess 30 cents per dozen. 
Cantaining masse tam 8 Quakt. . ceccccrcccescoccccasqckessssesecesccsdvesecesscaqeesseses Mab ivakiasiie Debeieoaacobene.: 24 cents per gallon. 
| 


Otherwise than in bottles or jugs / ..........seescccccccees Sitiimonbovcs cbedeieeslanedisered botdpiiis ace tabies cenete> 8 cents per gallon. 








a LDL LLL LLL LLL 
6 And in addition thereto $2.07 per proof gallon on the alcohol contained therein. 
+ No duty on the bottles (both acts). 
¢ Bottles or other coverings are dutiable as if imported empty (both acts). 
@ No duty on the bottles. 
¢Bottles or other coverings are dutiable as if imported empty or separately. 
J Bottles or other containers are dutiable at one-third of the rates as if imported empty or separately. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
[Deereases in black face type; increases in italics. ] 
Para- 
graph, Classification. _ 
act of ; s 
1909. D 
313 | Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps or warp yarn, in e hether on beams or in bundles, | 
skeins, or cops, or im any other form,except spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and em- 
broidery cottons: | 
Not colored, bleached, dyed, or advanved beyond the condition of singles by grouping or } 
twisting two or more single yarns together— 
Nuimbers up to and including No. 15 3 cents per pound 
Bezoeeding No. 15 and up to and including No. 30...................ccccccccceccccccess cent per No. per } 
sen enagnoceceneseoscesce + cent per No. per pound 
es sasinidiwncnrsnfaceseedessdeeesundeatensceses 
Colored, bleached, dyed, combed. or advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping 
or twisting two or more single yarns together— | 
Ey ee a 5 ce er cis 
FRG Bkcincoce cae OattNe ed Hees sededigbeasedabsscereussessooreccescaceeee n er icitiiaias 
Pathdes cccccces Dele Geeta da dhadadbtenenccnaceecddacsdnsanecsdpdcnccecescccbas 4 cents per 
No. 23...... a ee ay er } cents per pound. 
A, 1.0 cocctibginnaitmemiadinns SSSSSe Od coccoceccoccosoceccoececcesesceseUeseeseeede © cents per po 
ln ened nccnnnnnscensneseonsertoeneesoncseenseces 4 cent per No. per | i 
I a Bae nettle dani cannnaednancakavnensecesécdiamienmnas fs cent per No. pe l 


No. 200 and above..... a een 


None (except finer than No. 140) shall pay less than......................-eceeeeee 
Cable-laid yarns or threads, made by grouping or twisting two or more grouped or twisted 
yarns or threads together— 
I ee uneececeneesec 
lei eal a ea annmnenesaaasesebescnccouant 
None of the colored, ete., shall pay less Than............ 2.2.20... c cece ee eecccccccccceees 
All the foregoing threads and yarns, when mercerized or subjected to any similar process 
shall pay, in addition to the foregoing specific rates of duty. 
Oc nn conc noc cesccccceceeonccesocececccecces 
Cotton waste and flocks, manufactured or otherwise advanced in value ....................--.-- 
314 Speol thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons: | 
a eens bee weceuksesssteas snedeseocetenssasanennt 
In skeins, cones, or tubes containing less than 600 yards each 
None of the above shall pay less than 
| Cotton cloth: 
Not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 7 cents per square yard— | 


315 


Not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch. ..................... pactnegeteannes 
Exceeding 50 threads and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch— 
Not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound. ... 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 9 square yards to the pound 


Exceeding 9 square yards to the pound... .............cccccccececcccecceces 
Valued at over 7 and not over 9 cents per square yard ..................eeessece----- 
Valued at over 9 and not over 10 cents per square yard ...................02-+200---- 
Valued at over 10 and not over 124 cents per square yard 


Valued at over 12} and not over 14 cents per square yard 


eee Gly GUNN Ur SEIN BEG BB cnn ccccecdocceseeccsssasceccecssésseescese 


Bleached— 

Valued at not over 9 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch. . .............cccecceceesacceeeseess- 
Exceeding 50 threads and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch— 

Not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound..............................- 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 9 square yards to the pound 
Exceeding 9 square yards to the pound.............. a ae 

Valued at over 9 and not over Ll cents per square yard 


Valued at over 11 and not over 12 cents per square yard 
Valued at over 12 and not over 15 cents per square yard 
Valued at over 15 and not over 16 cents per square yard 
Valued at over 16 cents per square yard 


Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed — 
Valued at not over 12 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the sauare inch....... 
Exceeding 50 threads and not cxceeding 100 threads to the square inch— 
Not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound.....................-.+--ss-++-- 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 9 square yards to the pound 











vs cent per No. per pound.... 


45 per cent 


45 per cent (mn. @.)............. 


i5 per cent. 
Free of duty (n. @.)......... 
6 cts. per doz. 100 yds... 

4 cent per 100 yards 


juare yard.... 


l cent pers 


: 
1} cents per square yard.... 
14 cents per square yard..... 
1} cents per square yard 
eee 
SOE Gin cocccccesccceces 
2) per cent.......-. 
2 per CeMt......cc----0- 
25 per cent........ 
14 cents per square yard.. 


14 cents per square yard... 
1} cents per square yard 
2} cents per square yard.... 


25 per cant......... 

ner cent 

oJ) ‘ hab 

a0 1 . 

25 POF CODE. ccccsccccccccccces 


2 cents per square yard.. 
2} cents per square yard.. 
3; cents per square yard.... 


Exceeding 9 square yards to the pound..........c.cccccccecccccccccceceseess 34 Cents per square yard.......| 


pn” 


wt PD 


° 


24 cents per ponnd. 


§ cent per No. per 


pe ond. 


- cent per No. per pound. 


r pound. 
7 
r pound. 
nd 
( r pound. 
} cel per pound. 
per ‘ 1. 
60 cts. p. Ib., and yy ct. p. 
No. p. Ib. above No. 200, 
“V | 
“ cent per No. per pound. 
P t per per | 1. 
20 per cent 
gy COT rN T pound, 
35 per cent. 
) per cent. 
per doz. 100 yds. 
is. 
r r 0 r rh 
Lt ox rd. 
14 cents rd. 
iy | 1 wd. 
us pet squa ya d. 
+' a per squ i 
, ) 7 yard, 
Dp qu yard 
r squ 1, but not 
lé uli é. 
cent r rd. 
c per urd 
; per ard. 
I rd. 
ul i. 
; 
/ 
7 
é I i, but not 
less han 25 per cent 
2? cel per r rd. 
s e yard. 
yh per squar rd. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 

















Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph Classification. : —— 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
shane cael altace ee tleninetninaistaicnilttaaiaiillial dint 
Cotton cloth—Continued. 
Not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling—Continued. 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed—Continued. 
Valued at over 12 and not over 124 cents per square yard .............2.e.es-eeeeeeee eee | Sf cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 124 and not over 15 cents per square yard... .............2-seeeeeeess- BO POF OEM  cccccccccscoccosess 5 cents per square yard 
Valued at over 15 and not over 174 cents per square yard... .......-..sesccceecceceees TO POF OB cv ccscceccvcccesved 64 cents per square yard, 
| Valued at over 173 and not over 20 cents per square yard. ................s-eeeeeees- SNE OURS ai ctinscctsc cuties 74 cents per square yard. 
Vee GE Oe BOE HAT CUS FOE cin cibbcbcctencacscsstccossscesncsssassses b CDRP ONB. ccccceescevosestbn 9 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 30 per cent. 
316 Exceeding 100 and not exceeding 150 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 9 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 4 square yards to the pound...............ccscecccsceccccecceceess | 1} cents per square yest..c.. 1} cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound....................- | 2cents per square yard........ “| 2 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 8 yards to the pound.......................----- | 24 cents per square yard....... 24 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 8 square yards to the pound... ...........ccccccccccccccccccccccccecess | 23 cents per square yard....... 2} cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 9 and not over 10 cents per square yard. ..........2.---cseeeeeceseess | PRPC css svccdctateuscccc 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 10 and not over 124 cents per square yard. .................eeeeeenee- SD PEP OMB cc cccscccescccesces 44 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 124 and not over 1l4cents per yard............cecsesceeecccccccccceess REGIE, pwcusiccestaseniaien 53 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents per square yard. ...................2-0-200-- | BD POP CORE. .cccccvecccoccccecs | 6h cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 16 comts por square yard... ccccoscccccccccsccccccscccccceccccccscccss | 30 Per CONE. ....ccccccccccccee. 8 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 30 per cent. 
Bleached— 
Valued at not over 11 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 4 square yards to the pound...............-eseeseseees atbsseebaxce | 24 cents per square yard.......| 2} cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound..................... 3 cents per square yard........ 3 cents per square yard 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 8 square yards to the pound..................... 34 cents per square yard....... 34 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 8 square yards to the IE iis. ao Baten tihaecee ksi sdcthivteneicactl 3} cents per square yard.......| 33 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 11 and not over 12 cents per square yard. .............-...-eseeeeeees 95 POE GEE. ccccctccccccccccces 44 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 12 and not over 15 cents per square yard ...........0..eeeeeeeeeceees SE POF COME. cc cccccccceccccccce 54 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 15 and not over #6 cents per square yard. ................eceeceeeeens SE POP CORE. cccccccccsccccssoce 64 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard ..............2.eseeeseeeeee! PP aicicvcsccsvsccecises 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 cents per square yard. ...........csccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 35 per cent........... ctevedee. 10 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 35 per cent. 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 124 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 4 square yards to the pound................ Coccevecce covonesess 34 cents per square yard....... 334 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound..................--- | 33 cents per square yard....... 3} cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 8 square yards to the pound....................- 44 cents per square yard....... 44 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 8 square yards to the pound. .................ceceececccccececccccccss 44 cents per square yard....... 44 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 124 and not over 15 cents per square yard. ................ceeeeeeeee- FD POP OE cccscccccccvesccsess 5} cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 15 and not over 174 cents per square yard. ..............-2.seeceeees- | 35 per cent............- esceees 7 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 174 and not over 20 cents per square yard. .....:........-.seeeeeeee- OR es ccis cc cticeiisce 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 comts per Square Yard ........cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccsccccess 8B POF CORE. ccccccccccccccccces 10 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 35 per cent, 
817| Exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 10 cents persquer ;ard— 
Not exceeding 3} square yards to 1..0 pound...............sseceeseeeres eeeeeses--| 2 Cents per square yard......../ 2 cents per square yard. 
Maseeding 0 aid nth entation Uh aaeaee genie te Gegmet.........<: A aaa | 23 cents per square yard Leeceys 2} cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 44 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound.....................) 3 cents per square yard........ 3 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 6 square yards to the pound. ................secccccecccsecccsccceceees 34 cents per square yard....... 34 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 10 and not over 12} cents per square yard. ...................0000--- SE a dccdvsciviwwvorcsee 4a cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 124 and not over 14 cents per square yard.................s--eee00--- | SP UMPUEEGeiiek csescacsecctac 64 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents per square yard. .....................-.-.--- pe 2 SP 6} cents per square yard 
Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard...................2.---0000- | 35 per cent PRR elt 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 cents per square yard........cccccscccccccccccccccscscccccccceees | 35 per Cent..........s.ssee00..| 10 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 35 per cent. 
Bleached— 
Valued at not over 12 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 34 square yards to the pound....... sehcbilib tapi dinciemnateaacaieed | 2} cents per square yard.......| 2} cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 34 and not exceeding 44 square yards to the pound phen seasiagddoamen’ 3} cents per square yard.......| 3} cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 44 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound.................... | 4 cents per square yard........ 4 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 6 square yards to the pound..................cseecee cee eneeccceeeeees 4} cents per square yard.......| 44 cents per square yard. 


Valued at over 2 and not over 15 cents per square yard.................seeeseeeeees 35 per cent............+.0.-.--1 Sp cents per square yard. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 








aa | Rate of dut inder 
graph Classification. a 
act of | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
Cotton cloth—Continued. 
Exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling—Continued. 
Bleached—Continued. 
Valued at over 15 and not over 16 cents per square yard... .............ceceeceeeeeee> DUNN GUIs ih ccncmanemaatiedniing | 64 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard...................0.-0-000-- FB PGF CERE . c cc ccccecccvecscees | 8 cents per square yard 
Valued at over 20 cents per square yard........ Pi aaa aaedsdanerendeabicscixerens Co a eee | 10 cents per square yard, but not 
less than $5 per cent. 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 12} cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 34 square yards to the pound..............ccccceccceccassceceses> 4; cents per square yard....... 44 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 34 and not exceeding 44 square yards to the pound.................-- 4} cents per square yard....... 44 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 44 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound...................- 43 cents per square yard....... 43 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 6 square yards to the pound.............ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccss | § cents per square yard........ 5 cents pes square yard. 
Valued at over 12} and not over 15 cents per square yard..................-.-.---0-- PGE OME ccc coca cccecces | @ cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 15 and not over 17} cents per square yard... .............ccc0cseseeee: Pa PP Oeadhudéceesecesdkand | 7 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 174 and not over 20 cents per square yard................2sceceeees- | 40 per Cont... ..........+.+--e-- | 8 cents per square yard. 
Pee Gn OUGR SO GUNN ON GUNES FONE cv cncccccccccccccecceccecocccccescocesceccess Cg ere | 10 cents per square yard, but not 


less than 40 per cent. 
318 Exceeding 200 and not exceeding 300 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 12} cents per square yard— 


Not exceeding 2} square yards to the pound... ...........ccccccecccccccccccccess | 34 cents per square yard....... | 34 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 24 and not exceeding 34 square yards to the pound................... | 4cents per square yard........ | 4cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 34 and not exceeding 5 square yards to the pound....... pbncdéccecece | 44 cents per square yard....... 44 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 5 square yards to the pound. ..............cccccccccccccccccccccccess 5 cents per square yard........ | Scents per square yard. 
Valued at over 124 and not over 14 cents per square yard...................e--0se-- | 40 per cent. | 54 cents per square yard, 
Valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents per square yard... ............-.cecceeeeeeee | 40 POF EB. cc ccccccccccccccses 64 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard... ............ccseceeeceeese | 40 PCIE veccnddicdccceseee- | 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 cents per square yard.............06- BdSSbuERSSaSScesesccccesccees | 40 PEP GENE. cc ccececcccccesecce 10 cents per square yard, but not 
Bleached— : less than 40 per cent. 
Valued at not over 15 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 2} square yards to the pound...... Uddaueseddasdcacescesceedsces ..| 44 cents per square yard....... 4} cents per square yard, 
Exceeding 2} and not exceeding 34 square yards to the pound................... | Scents per square yard........ 5 cents per square yard, 
Exceeding 3} and not exceeding 5 square yards to the pound.................... 54 cents per square yard....... 53 cents per square yard, 
Exceeding 5 square yards tothe pound ..................... Srccccessodoccccces | 6 cents per square yard........ | 6 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 15 and not over 16 cents per square yard........ Cocccccccoscccccccess PONE ave cccdiecinas’ 64 cents per square yard, 
Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard......... windddtiiduiiaae’ PAP et OR aiiiiciccandisacosacee | 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents per square yard.............-..0ceceeeeeeee- DP acicbccsdéacccodas | 11} cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 25 cents per square yard.............eseeeees sestbnideassseebecas. Ua ctceiidsexwisntedss | 12} cents per square yard, but nos 


less than 40 per cent, 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 17} cents per square yard— 


Not exceeding 34 square yards to the pound................cccccccccccccecceecee 6} cents per square yard...... 6} cents per square yard. 
BeROSRRIng Sh SHUNT WEES OO URS HOUMA... «ccc ccccccccccccccce: .-cccccccccccee: 7 cents per square yard....... | 7 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 174 and not over 20 cents per square yard...................-...20--- i sin sce scncdesccsic< | 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents per square yard. .....................e000--- iki a didcnascascsias | 11} cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 25 cents per square yard. ................0ccecceccccccccccccccccceeee Pe ONS cocititccceccsetcs. | 12h cents per square yard, but not 


less than 40 per cent, 


319 Exceeding 300 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 
Valued at not over 14 cents per square yard— 






Not exceeding 2 square yards te the pound................ eeseeee cecerecsesesse-| 4Conts per square yard........ 4cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 2 and not exceeding 3 square yards to the pound....... stinaeaivaitnniines 4 cents per square yard....... 44 cents per square yard, 
Exceeding 3 and not exceeding 4 square yards to the pound..... emdemanbeounsens | Scents per square yard....... 5 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 4 square yards to the pound...................+. Woreccccocccececcoess 54 cents per square yard....... 54 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents per square yard... ............ceeeeeseeeeees- 49 FEB OER. ncccscnsancessncces 64 cents per square yard, 
Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard...... paseuanesesssasbaeseces 2 ee 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents per square yard...................--00--00e- fA OUED cncravntaceraseneni | 11} cents per square yard. 
Ne OUGR SO GUNOE BET OUEED GROE., 5 cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecccccesess uit Ohiacantentmintetiné 18h cents per square yard, but not 
less than 40 per cens. 
Bleached— 
Valued at not over 16 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 2 square yards to the pound... ............s0sssseceeeessseeeeees 5 cents per square yard......./ 5 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 2 and not exceeding 3 square yards to the pound..................--. | 54 cents per square yard...... 54 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 3 and not exceeding 4 square yards to the pound.................-+-- 6 cents per square yard....... | 6 cents per square yard. 
Exceeding 4square yards to the pound... ................-cccceeneceececeeeeeess 64 cents per square yard.......| 64 cents per square yard. 





Valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard.............-<-+--++-------) @ per cemt............ eabddains | 8 cents per square yard. 
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DUTIABLE LiIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


a - = = a 


























Para- Rate of duty under— 
= ee Classification. euiplbcliichinctianiinm J 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1099) 
Cotton Cloth—Continued. 
Exceeding 300 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and fulling—Continued. 
Bleached—Continued. 
Valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents per square yard...............2-2-eeeeeeeees cee 11} cents per square yard. 
Valued at OVER TE COMES HET OQUEBD FOLGE. «2c cccccccccdccccccsccccccnseccoscnceseseesé SRS Gbecinesgaeiadenson 12} cents per square yard, but not 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— ee ome. 
Valued at not over 20 cents per square yard— 
Not exceeding 3 square yards to the pound... .......... ccc ccccccesccccccccccces 64 cents per square yard...... 64 cents per square yard. 
cans S ceased Paes FS TS WOME sic ooo n ccc rcnsccdcdcsccccscscccccccssstel 8 cents per square yard....... 8 cents per square yard. 
Valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents per square yard... .............ceceeeeeeeeese I Go os ct ehewcisveccec 11} cents per square yard. 
Vahand GE ever-35 Cemks Par SURGS FONG oi cc ccccccccccccccdscnscdsdtvcscscsscccccstus @ POF OOM. 0c cccccccccccccecs. 124 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 40 per cent. 


320 | The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever nsed in the paregraphsof this schedule, unless otherwise 
specially provided for, shall be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or other- 
wise, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which can be counted 
by unraveling or other practicable means (act of 1897). 

The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs of this schedule, unless 
otherwise specially provided for, shall be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece 
or cut in lengths, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which can 
be counted by unraveling or other practicable means, and shall not include any article, finished 
or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. In determining the count of threads to the square 
inch in cotton cloth, all the warp and filling threads, whether ordinary or other than ordinary, 
and whether clipped or unclipped, shall be counted. In the ascertainment of the weight and 
value, upon which the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are made to 
depend, the entire fabric and all parts thereof, and all] the threads of which it is composed, 
shall be included. The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, or printed, 
wherever applied to cotton clcth in this schedule, shall be taken to mean respectively all cotton 
cloth which either wholly or in part has been subjected to any of these processes, or which has 
any bleached, dyed, colered, stained, mercerized, painted, or printed threads in or upon any 
part of the fabric (act of 1909). 

32) . Cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and silk, whether known as silk-striped | 8 cts. per sq. yd. and 30 p.ct... 
sleeve linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, of which cotton is the component material of chief 

value. 


Cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and silk, whether known as silk-striped 





eecevecedececcesccoosescooscoces 8 cts. per sq. yd. and 39 p. ct. 
sleeve linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. 
ee 60 EE EE GH Gi ok cs oda dcdnientndscbsde5e00cesnknccshdecenseeeeouea Gs tke cet Seaver eaaces | 50 per cent. 
Cette I oa gg a ens else co Lab ec pun ce tacahescctabbasiasicgktae 3 ets. persq. yd. and 20 p.ct....! 3.cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p.ct 
Oileloths (except silk oilcloths and oilcloths for floors) . ... 2.2... 2.2... e cence eee eeecee cee cccescee L, sdbcocecceshcocedédenoceceneess | S$ cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
Caiieen WRI Bed < ha ddindhus dé cécncccccccccncsddns si vactebndabdbesviccsveantenesbudssescd ae i el 3 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p.ct. 
Pe GIs o bdncckn ep bbsews eeosccdcccccccéccdcscaccbesssébcdbe sechs chenadeusbbedicsencces apes enema 5 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
$22 Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed of cotton, whether in the piece or otherwise and whether 
finished or unfinished: 
Not hemmed, or hemmed only, shall pay the same rates of duty...............s.e0--eseeeees Ascloth. (Par. 315,etc.)...... Ascloth. (Par. 315,etc.) 
Is NT Se OO CII a cess winks os 6 nc don cckekas ccenasecunce cadena 4 BOE CO be 20 oe dv decvcscceces | 45 per cent. 


Hemstitched, or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or have drawn threads, shall pay the , As cloth, plus 10 per cent......| As cloth, plus 10 per cent, 
same rates of duty. 


eC 
Ee a 


i eee eee PO Par Cee bo th sss Se cecse dee. 55 per cent. 
Embroidered in any manner, whether with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by | 60 per cent........... Steseesds 60 per cent. 
hand or machinery, or are tamboured, appliquéed, or trimmed wholly or in part with 
lace or with tucking or insertion, shall not pay a less rate of duty than. 
823 In addition to the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth by the various provisions of this 
| section, there shall be paid the following cumulative duties, the intent of this paragraph being 
to add such duty or duties to those to which the cotton cloth would be liable if the provisions 
of this paragraph did not exist, namely: On all— 
Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads are used to form a figure 
or fancy effect, whether known as lappets or otherwise:¢ 
Valued at not more than 7 cents per square yard............... duiseucéccuvevsesceccusqusdite 1 cent per square yard>.......| 1 cent per square yard.? 
Valued at more than 7 cents per square yard. . ............2-ccccesesccccecccceccecccncceeess 2 cents per square yard >......| 2 cents per square yard. 
Cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to amy similar process... ............2.ccccecccccccnccccccen seccecccccceccecescssecece geteas 1 cent per square yard. 


@ Text of paragraph 313; act of 1897: Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads have been introduced in the process of weav ing to form 4 
figure, whether known as lappets or otherwise, and whether unbleached, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, shal! pay, in addition to the duty herein 
provided for other cotton cloth of the same description, or condition, weight, and count of threads to the square inch, 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than: 
cents per square yard, and 2 cents per square yard if valued at more than 7 cents per square yard. 

o In addition to the rates as apply to cotton cloth (in paragraph 314, etc.). 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 














Rate of du 
Classification. —_—_——_——— 
Dingley tariff (act of 1897). 
be 
324 | Clothing, ready-mude, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, composed of cotton or | 50 per cent..............+.+.-- 
other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value, made up or manufactured, wholly or in part, by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
facturer, n. s. p. f. 
Neckties or neckwear, composed of above material and make..................-...sseseeseeeees- I. cadeauantwenedunne 
Outside garments having India rubber as a component material..................-.-.---+-++++- | 15 cts. per Ib. and 50 per ct 
325 | Plushes, velvets, velveteens, and all pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the ; 
entire surface, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber (except flax): 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed... ..............0.eseceeeeeeeeeeees: | 9c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct.. 
Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed. ................ceeeeeescceeeeceseceee> 12 c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct.. 
ak cb attineadsdsbhebidnessceceseeccseecesoececoecseecsccceceoeses Nc icintemesanneiee 
Corduroys, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the entire surface composed of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber (except flax): 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed ......................-.4----e0e0-- | 9c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct.... 
Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed ..............cccceeccecceesceecceceess | 12 c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct... 
En Gt GOUGH OOP OUND WOO cnecnsccccccceccecescecsccccccscececesccececececes | 18 ¢. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct.. 
a ea didn cnageaebeacadsanchecsseaqececusensesneee Cs de cauinedaedbidnes 
Manufactures or articles, including bias dress facings or skirt bindings, made or cut from plushes, ere 
velvets, velveteens, corduroys, or other pile fabrics, shall be subject to the foregoing rates of 
duty and in addition thereto. 
a al iat da namemseceeedaoesedsdhddcenenucciececeue SD POP GRE. csccactisndcsoeuss 
326 | Curtains, table covers, and all articles manufactured of cotton chenille, or of which cotton chenille | 50 per cent................-.- 
is the component material of chie‘ value. | 
Tapestries, and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods, weighing over 6 ounces per square |--eeeeeeenneereeeceeeeeeeenenns 
yard, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, in the piece or 
otherwise. 2 
Stockings, hose, and half-hose: 
327 Made on knitting machines or frames, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, n.s. p. f....| 30 per cent............-.--05- 
328 Belvedged, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, 


or knit by hand, including such as are commercially known as seamless or clocked stockings, 
hose and half-hose, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, finished or unfinished— 
Valued not more than $1 per dezen pairs 





| Valued mot more than $1 per dezem pairs. ..............----++seeereeeerereeerseercnceees 50 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct....-. 
Vaiued more than $1 and not more than $1.50 per dozen pairs...................-......-- | 60 cts. per doz. and 15p. ct..... 
Valued more than $1.50 and not more than $2 per dozen pairs...................-.....4.- 70 cts. per doz. and 15p. ct..... 


Valued more than $2 and not more than $3 per dozen pairs 
Valued more than $3 and not more than $5 per dozen pairs 
ns oi ce raandnnsdgoccpassncncscesnacsonpenseceses 

Men’s and boys’ cotton gloves, knitted or woven: 
Valued not more than $6 per dozen pairs 
Valued more than $6 per dozen pairs 


$1.20 per doz. and 15 p. ct....... 
$2 per dozen and 15 p. ct 
55 per cent 


ORE RRR EERE EERE EER EERE EERE EERE eee EE Eee 





Sp OO Seccccncecesdecccccccccoocecesesseceseseqcccccosesees 5 per cent (nm. ¢.)...........- 
329 | Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, sweaters, corset covers, 
and all underwear of every description made wholly or in part on knitting machines or frames, 
or knit by hand, finished or unfinished (not including stockings, hose, and half-hose), composed 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber: 
ook ons ok cideas palin bocdunnesssoccsessencececoocces 60 cts. per doz. and 15p.ct..... 
Valued more than $1.50 and not more than $3 per dozen...............-0-seeeeeeeceeeeeesees} $1.10 per doz. and 15 p. ct..... 
Valued more than $3 and not more than $5 per dozen................2.0-.-sececeeecececeeeees $1.50 per doz. and 25 p. ct .... 
Valued more than $5 and not more than $7 per dozen... ........ 2... ...esceenececececeeeceees $1.75 per doz. and 35 p. ct..... 
Valued more than $7 and not more than $15 per dozen....... 2.2.2.2 ...eeeeeecceeeccceccceees $2.25 per doz. and 35 p. ct. 
EEE En Se iundenstakescsaccnns 
330 | Bandings, beltings, bindings, cords, lining for bicycle tires, ribbons, tapes, and webs or webbing, | 45 percent ................... 
made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, 
and not embroidered by hand or machinery. (Act of 1897.) 
Bone casings, garters, tire fabric or fabric suitable for use in pneumatic tires, suspenders and braces,} 45 per cent.............0..-+-. 
and tubing, made ofcotton or other vegetable fiber, and india rubber, er of which cotton or other 
| Vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value, and not embroidered by hand or 
machinery. 
Spindle banding, woven, braided or twisted lamp, stove, or candle wicking made ofcotton or other | 10 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct... 
vegetable fiber. 
Loom harness, healds or collets made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other | 50 cts. per Ib. and 25 p.ct..... 
vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value.e 
Boot, shoe, and corset lacings made of cotton or other vegetable fiber........................----- 25 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct..... 
Labels, for garments or other articles, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber................ 50 cts. per Ib. and 30 p. ct..... 
Belting for machinery made ofcotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of which cotton |.................-seeeseeeeees- 
or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value. 
331 | Cotton table damask........ Rb anDDNE dee sdec6s05650650850000000006868860000080600008 i icdstsiétedensee 


@Collets are not specified in the act of 1897. 





5O per cent (mn. €.)...........- | 


A 


ty under— 
Payne tariff 


act of 1909). 


50 per cent, 


| 

| 9 ce. per sq. yd. and 25 p. et. 
12 c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct. 
47} per cent. 


| 


9c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct. 
12 c. per sq. yd. and. 25 p. ct. 
18 c. per sq. yd. and 25 p. ct. 
474 per cent. 

| 10 per cent. 


47} per cent. 
| 50 per cent. 


| 50 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


70 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
85 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
| 90 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
| $1.20 per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
| $2 per dozen and 15 p. ct. 
55 per cent. 





50 cts. per doz. and 40 p. ct. 
50 per cent. 


@ cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
$1.10 per doz. and 15 p. ct. 

$1.50 per doz. and 25 p. ct. 

| $1.75 per doz. and 35 p. ct. 

2.25 per doz. and 35 p. ct. 

5O per cent. 

(See par. $49.) 


45 per cent, 
| 10 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
- per Ib. and 25 p. ct. 


. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
per Ib. and 30 p. ct. 
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SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued. 
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Para- | Rate of duty under— 
graph, Classification. 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 19 
| Manufactures of cotton table damask or of which cotton table damask is the component material | 40 per cent (n. 6.).........-... 40 per cent. 
of chief value, not specially provided for. 
| CON sic vk ctebtbiincvasccoccccsecesntinenseestcidiabedstinbeenne ee (¢) 
832 | Articles made from cotton cloth, whether finished or unfinished, n. 8. p. f. .........2-.ssceeceees 4 per cent (n. @.).......cccee-- 45 per cent, 
| Manufactuies of cotton, or of which cotton is the component material of chief value, not specially | 45 per cent...........sccceoe 45 per cent. 
provided for. 
SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Flax: 
333 QR snnccn cov coccanrecvsoveteesdowsvetenendtaeirertvenimeseerenbenssteqrorsneeiomntny 96 per tom. ........cc.cccceees- $5 per ton. 
334 ot ReehRe os Gretel. cccccceccecsovesccudsscsse coecccceussecseseverssesessescssassetratenl 1 et. per Ib. ($22.40 per ton) ....| 1 ct. per Ib. ($22.40 per tor 
835 Hackled, known as “dressed line”. ......-+-e0ee0 Oe eweceecceecceccccaewecscccccesersceseeess 3 cts. per Ib. ($67.20 per ton)...) 3 ets. per Ib. ($67.20 per t 
336 I We nccdcdedsanéurqucsstococvececesdbsievercssqeneds ree naoriendennn GEO POF WER ccccccsssveccvesse+ | $20 per ton. 
7 | Hemp 
MMP ccccevcsess cocces cuss wibéwesdbasiieteous eeccororconswminnt’ euessssseusvesvococureseets GEO HEP 1OM. 2. co cccccccccccese $22.50 per ton. 
DO clits dit, dcthbatidibitindcicatidilisncttbevninudsdé atevimmectinervevmiebaadiill GED PGP Bsn eeccscccsoccceses $22.50 per ton. 
Hackled, known as “‘line of hemp”’..........ccsceccececcocesseces guascuessevececewcmeutupte $40 per tom............... «+--.| 845 per ton. 
338 | Yarns of jute: 
Bingle yarns made of jute— 
Doue Dear HD as OF WENGE. 0 0 cc ccctvccccsesasnnedatacsessbcsbéicéuoces sesueeusneuens 1 ct. per Ib. and 10 p. ct....... 1 et. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
nae Gr BED. 68 BUM oc cc ccccecce covececcocvevcevesuevtuccseuereveseowsecvesvowsews SE PEP CBB a occ ccccccsccccccese 35 per cent. 
VYasmpanpivet Sts, 8.6 Bbccccccecccccececcuceweiecasévnvetesssasess pDessntvciinvctauiehed 45 per cent (m. ¢.)............- 25 per cent. 
3:9 | Cables and cordage: 
Of hema Gemeer antennal... nccoceccccccccseccccnscsbectsteuesiebbstcletecseteucsuetbetate 2 cents per pound............. 2 cents per pound. 
Composed of istle, Tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of these or any of | 1 cent per pound.............- # cent per pound. 
them. - 
340 | Threads, twines, or cords, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either 
of them is the component material of chief value: 
Made from yarn not finer than— 
S 10B OF BUMADEL. ... ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccscpetasbussebessbessbesesoccceccccseconcesee 13 cents per pound. ..........- 10 cents per pound. 
OR GE BENE s sok cnccccccccccccsecccccccccspgscscsteeseebiatadesbutlusacmecvacten 13} cents per pound. .......... 123 cents per pound. 
For each additional lea or number, an additional. .........ccecssecccscecccccrccescseesss 2 cent per lea per pound.......| 2 cent per lea per pound. 
341 | Yarns of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them: 
Single yarns in the gray— 
Not finer than 8 lea or nuMber...........ccccccccccocsccccsecccs govecscccsesoseioseda -----| 7eents per pound............. 6 cents per pound. 
Finer than § lea or number and not finer than 80 lea or number............00-.+s-0es0-- ER a 40 percent. 
Single yarns, finer than 80 lea oF RUMDEE... 2.2... c.cccccccccecccccccccecesccecesceccess woesee WO Pere TE Bcc ccctdcecee 15 per cent. 
itin RSE ik Been ci ccc cccccanscccsccevecseiscoccvesentenevenstoeeansenscesnednsneel 45 per cent (nm. @.)............-. 35 per cent. 
34) | Flax gill nettings, nets, webs, and seines: 
Made of thread, twine, or cord from yarn net finer than— 
5 led OF NUMDER. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccce coveeveeee Seve ceveevseseseousecusecsosss 13 cts. per Ib. and 25 p. ct...... 10 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct. 
© 2en GF MERGE. . cccccncvccccccccccccccceccgesacdabatesenbdbedueslubeseeceucebuebeueneas 13} cts. per Ib. and 25 p.ct..... 123 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct. 
For each and every lea or number an additional... ....cccccccccccscccccccccccceccccccess #cent per lea per pound and 25 | 2.cent per lea per pound and 20 
per cent. per cent. 
343 | Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, round or split, or other vege- 
table substances, n. o. p. f., and having a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, 
including what are commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting: 
Valued not exceeding 10 cents per yard square... .....ccccccccccccccccccoccccccsccceccecees 3 cents per square yard........ 34 cents per square yard. 
Valued exceeding 10 cents per square yard... .........-ccceecceecencecccccccccecsccessceeess 7 cents per square yard and 25 | 34 cents per square yard. 
per cent. 
344 Carpets, carpeting, mats and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable fiber (except cotton): 
| Valued not exceeding 15 cents per square yard. .......cccceccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccess | Sets. persq. yd. and 35 p. ct...| 4 ets. persq. yd. and 30 p. ct. 
Valued above SS cats Her SNES FOES 2oc. cv conncdddscccsnccessdseccovcsseccscsévensecuesesnt | 10 cts. p- sq. yd. and 35 p. ct..| 8 cts. per sq. yd. and 89 p. ct. 
345 | Hydraulic hose, made in whole or in part of: 
Nn aids i cdaiinie dials svetspeesctvess woccetis wiecebes ddidervivadcsvivtees auiswsdie css © 15 cents per pound. 
Flax, emp, resales e? (00... 2000 ccc cccesecscc cece cqstbecsésuaseecsssecsbcesssnedéveesepenses 20 cents per pound............ 15 cents per pound. 
Flume, hose, made in whole or in part of cotton, flax, hemp, ramie, or jute. ...........0-cceeeees| see ncccescccnceseveccecccececces 15 cents per pound. 
346 | Tapes composed wholly or in part of flax, woven with or without metal threads, on reels, spools, or | 40 per cent.......... esd 40 per cent. 
otherwise, designed expressly for use in the manufacture of raeasuring tapes. 
Act of 1897. 
847 | Ollcloth for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, ineluding linoleum or corticene, figured or plain, 
all other oilcloth (except silk ollcloth): 
SE SE iv ncn scenes cccsccacteneannell ecncwcccesecccrescsccecsncececccesccccess} OOtS. par og, ya. and 15 p. ct... 
SP Geek cia ee Re WON. occ cicvicercccecstitucieiens uitiiddlaicnsenwe an iteidioing a-+ee-ee+-| 20 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct 
Linoleum or corticene, inlaid...............-<««<sss<e.« seneccsedccececocenqncesccnensecenstacendh MN ME EEE an Ieee s 
@Not enumerated, but dutiable as cloth, probably under paragraph 316. b Warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, not specified in the act of 1897. 


¢ Not enumerated but dutiable as cloth under paragraphs 315-319. 
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Rate of duty under— 
Classification. i wiciineen aun mn D. 


Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 


Bie? 





Act of 1909. 


Linoleum, corticene, and all other fabrics or coverings for floors, made in part of oil or any similar 
product, plain, stamped, painted or printed, only, n. s. p. f.: 
i ie cnieneeacesesesscesesesesessesccesccsectococccccscceccesscecees|sscceccccecccccccccccccccccceces| 6 Cb. BOF OG. YE. and 16 p. ct. 
A a oc ing ded atinaduaesesseddensconececeesconcacesccese< Te 12 ets. per sq. yd. and 15 p. ct. 
Of whatever width, the composition of which forms designs or patterns whether inlaid or |....................----.--0-0-- 20 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
otherwise, by whatever name known. 
Oilcloth for floors: 
la el ae eee annametasesenedacnsetessleeseouseceeseeescaocecaceccccces 6 cts. per sq. yd. and 15 p. ct. 
elt sini cctcicnign danancneemeeeteaccudesequaseqonescacecococe sbbasesde eaCuneNUnaNbentesesnesaiaes : 10 cts. per sq. yd. and 15 p. ct. 
i i ln ad ccncec ech asbedudheheeankdassenesckensacelessccdccecsecsoceveccceseseee + (a) 
CTE sn eee crcccccc ccc ccc cece cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecccccescccccccccccccccccccccces 20 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct..| 20 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
Waterproof cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether composed in part of india | 10 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct.' 10 cts per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
rubber or otherwise. } 
348 | Shirt collars and cuffs: 
ie ai aenianieliinhaatiasiendhchesawagananwepacdndetbasberapsancéqnadseeane 45 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct....| 45 cts. per doz. and 15 p. ct. 
ee Ot OE MS Ah pencccccngecscdcoccconsuecedtasavecsceccoctecsccenss | 40 cts per doz. and 20 p. ct....| 40 cts. per doz. and 20 p. ct. 


Act of 1897. 


349 | Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, bed sets, insertings, flouncings, and other lace | 60 per cent................... | 
articles; handkerchiefs, napkins, wearing apparel, and other articles, made wholly or in part | 
of lace, or in imitation of lace; nets or nettings, veils and veilings, etamines, vitrages, neck ruf- | 
flings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, and quillings; embroideries and all trimmings, including | 
braids, edgings, insertings, flouncings, galloons, gorings, and bands; wearing apparel, handker- 
chiefs, and other articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery, whether 
with a letter, monogram, or otherwise; tamboured or appliquéed articles, fabrics, or wearing | 
apparel; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or skirtings, and articles made wholly or in part of | 
rufflings, tuckings, or ruchings; all of the foregoing, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, | 
cotton, or other vegetable fiber, and not elsewhere specially provided for, whether composed in 
part of india rubber or otherwise.> 


Act of 1909. 


Laces, lace window curtains, and all other lace articles; handkerchiefs, napkins, wearing apparel, |...................-.--- wees... 6O per cent. 
and all other articles made wholly or in part of lace or laces or in imitation of lace; nets, nettings, | 
veils, veilings, neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, quillings, embroideries, trimmings, 
braids, featherstitch braids, edgings, insertings, flouncings, galloons, gorings, bands, bandings, 
belts, beltings, bindings, cords, ornaments, ribbons, tapes, webs, and webbings; wearing 
apparel, handkerchiefs, and other articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or 
machinery, whether with a plain or fancy letter, initial, or monogram, or otherwise, or tam- 
boured, appliquéed, or scalloped, by hand or machinery, for any purpose, or from which 
threads have been drawn, cut, or punched to produce openwork, ornamented or embroidered 
in any manner herein described, in any part thereof, however small; hemstitched or tucked 
flouncings or skirtings; all of the foregoing, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, flax, 
or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of 
cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, india rubber, and metal, and not elsewhere specially 
provided for.¢ 

350 | Laces, embroideries, edgings, insertings, galloons, flouncings, nets, nettings, trimmings, and |.........+..-seeseseeeeseseeees 70 per cents 
veils, composed of cotton, silk, artificial silk, or other material (except wool), made on the 
Lever or Gothrough machine. 
Provided, That no wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, or articles of any description, composed 
wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed 
upon the articles or the materials of which the same are composed. 
351 | Lace window curtains, nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed sets, finished or unfinished, made 
on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine or on the Nottingham warp machine, composed of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, counting between the warp threads—« 
SPStes OF paces to the nahh. .....ccccccccccccccccsecccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscee--! 1 Ct. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct..! 1 ct. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
For each additional point or space in excess of 5, am additional.......:...............-.+---- 4 ct. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct.,| 4.ct. per sq. yd. and 20 p. ct. 
i sl Scie ee eee IRbahepeedbadsdde Soccccccscccccccccccscosel a 50 per cent. 


@Shall be subject to the same rate of area provided for oilcloth, linoleum, or corticene. (Act of 1909.) 

>Provided, That no wearing a) 1 or ot article or textile fabric, when embroidered by hand or machinery, shall pay duty at a less rate than that imposed in any 
schedule u any embroideries of the materials of which such embroidery is com d. (Act of 1897.) 

¢ Provided, That no article composed wholly or in chief value of one or more of the materials or goods specified in this paragraph, shal! pay a less rate of duty than the 
highest rate imposed by this section upon any of the materials or goods of which the same is composed: And provided further, That no article or fabric of any description 





composed of flax or other vegetable fiber, or of which these materials or any of them is the component material of chief value, when embroidered by hand or machinery, 
or having hand or embroidery thereon, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed in this section upon any embroideries of the materials of which such 


embroidery is com . (Act of 1909.) 
gets and nettings ot spelt in the act of 1897. 
, ete., under act of 1897, see par. 330. 
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Para- Rate of duty under— 
ayer Classification. — 
1909. F Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
352 | Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, weighing not less than 6 ounces per square yard, count- 
ing the warp and filling:¢ 
Not exceeding 30 threads to the square Inch........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseces dct. per Ib. and 15 p. ct.......| vy et. per Ib. and 15 p. ct, 
Exceeding 30 and not exceeding 55 threads to the square inch .........cccscccccccccccccccces 4 ct. per Ib. and 15 p. ct.......| § ct. per Ib. and 15 p. et. 
853 | Pile fabrics of which flax is the component material of chief value... .........cccccccccccccccsccee 60 per cent.......... ecccccccce 
| Pile fabrics, whether or not the pile covers the entire surface, composed of flax, or of which flax |..... encnccccccveaseooecsoccosss 60 per cent. 
is the component material of chief value. m 
Articles and manufactures made from such fabrics, n. 8. p. f........s-ceseeeee poccccecneccoseconcleecoesesocenssescesocoese ecee---| 60 per cent. 
854 | Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, not dyed, colored, stained, | j ct. per Ib. and 15 p.ct......-| § ct. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
| painted, printed, or bleached, and not exceeding 30 threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling. 
855 | Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering cotton, composed of | ¥%, cent per pound.............| 44 cent per pound, 
single yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and 
weighing not less than 15 ounces per square yard. 
856 | Handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances, or either of them, 
is the component material of chief value, whether in the piece or otherwise, and whether fin- 
ished or unfinished: ‘ 
Bhat eeeies at Ne CERF cc ccccccccoccececcssncsecesdsepessnnenssesecdesowesemnesses -. | DO percent....... ceconeasoosss 50 per cent. 


| ered, initialed, or in part of lace.d 
857 | Woven fabrics and articles not specially provided for, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of 
which these substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, weighing 43 
ounces or more per square yard counting the warp and filling: 
Containing not more than 60 threads to the square Inch.......ccccccccesccccccccccccces +---| 14 cts. p. sq. yd. and 30 p. et.- 
Containing more than 60 and not more than 120 threads to the square inch...............-..| 2} cts. p. aq. yd. and 30 p. ct.. 
Containing more than 120 and not more than 180 threads to the square inch............+....| 6 cts. p. sq. yd. and 30 p. ct... 
Containing more than 180 threads to the square Inch... cccccccccccccecccecccecccssocccsocee| 9 Cts. P. SQ. ¥d. and 30 p. ct... 
Wome cheell gary tett CRAB 6 oo. occ cccccccccccsccccccesdiubatnnesiactddieteasaes ccccsccccccccs) OP PEE GER, cocccccccesecccsesé 
Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of them is the com- 35 Per CONE... vecccccccsccocces 
ponent material of chief value, including such as is known as shirting cloth, weighing less than 
4} ounces per square yard and containing more than 100 threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling. 
Plain woven fabrics (not including articles, finished or unfinished) of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of 
which these substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, including such 
as is known as shirting cloth, weighing less than 4} ounces per square yard: 
Containing not more than 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling.......)....cscccsecccccsccccesccceees=-| 80 per cont. 
Containing more than 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling.......... lta bi cea tliat 35 per cent. 
858 | Woven articles, finished or unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, or of which |......cccosesecccecccccceccces-| 45 POF Cant, 
these substances, or any of them, is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f. 
Manufactures of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, or of which these substances, or any | 45 per caNt.........cc«ee<+---| 45 per cent, 
of them, is the component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 
859 | Istle or tampico, when dressed, dyed, or COMbed.....ccccncccoccoccccccccccoccccccccscoccccccses| 20 POF CORE (ML. 6.).2cscccccee--| 20 por cant. 


1} cts. p. sq. yd. and 30 p. ct. 
2? cts. p. sq. yd. and 30 p. ct. 
6 cts. p. sq. yd. and 30 p. ct. 
9 cts. p. sq. yd. and 30 p. ct. 
50 per cent. 


Hemstitched, or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or with drawn threads, but not embroid- | 55 per CeNt.....c.cscccecceee- 55 per cent. 
(See following two.) 





SCHEDULE K.--WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 








Norte.—The text of paragraphs 360-371 is identical in both acts. Classification and rates fol- 
low paragraph 371. 

860 | All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals shall be divided, for the purpose 

of fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into the three following classes: | 

861 | Class one, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of Merino blood, 
immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like character with any of the pre- 
ceding, including Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or 
butcher’s wool, and such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and all wools not hereinafter included in classes two and 
three. 

862 | Class two, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada long 
wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and usually known by the terms herein 
used, and also hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals. 

863 | Class three, that is to say, Donskol, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, 
Russian camel’s hair, and all such wools of like character as have been heretofore usually im- 
ported into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved 
wools hereinafter provided for. 

® Not exceeding 60 inches in width. (Act of 1897.) 6 Or in part of lace, not specified In the act of 1897. 
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[Deereases in black face type; increases in italics.] 





Classification. 





364 | The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be hereafter deposited in the principal 


custom-houses of the United States, under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be the standards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to renew these standards and to make such additions to them from time to time as 
may be required, and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other custom-houses of the 
United States when they may be needed. 


Whenever wools of class three shall have been improved by the admixture of Merino or English 


blood, from their present character as represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to 


be deposited in the principal custom-houses of the United States, such improved wools shall be 


classified for duty either as class one or as class two, as the case may be. 


the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed; and the duty on wools of 
the first and second classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three times the duty to 
which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. The duty on wools of the third class, 
if imported in condition for use {n carding or spinning into yarns, or which shall not contain 
more than eight per centum of dirt or other foreign substance, shall be three times the duty to 
which they would otherwise be subjected. 

Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been shorn from the sheep without any 
cleansing—that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools shall be considered such as have 


been washed with water only on the sheep’s back, oron the skin. Wools of the first and second 


The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed shall be twice the amount of | 


| 
| 


classes washed in any other manner than on the sheep’s back or on the skin shall be considered | 


as scoured wool. 


The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the came!, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals, 


of class one and class two, which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, or which 
has been sorted or increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original fleece, shall 
be twice the duty to which it would be otferwise subject: Provided, That skirted wools as 
imported in eighteen hundred and ninety and prior thereto are hereby excepted. The duty 
upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals of 
any class which shal] be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of evading the 
duty, or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign sub- 
stance, shall be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise subject. When the duty as- 
sessed upon any wool equals three times or more that which would be assessed if said wool 
was imported unwashed, the duty shall not be doubled on account of the wool being sorted. 
Ifany bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act invoiced or entered as of any specified 
class, or claimed by the importer to be dutiable as of any specified class, shall contain any 
wool or hair subject to a higher rate of duty than the class so specified, the whole bale or pack- 
age shall be subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable on wool of the class subject to such 
higher rate of duty, and if any bale or package be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, 
flocks, wool, hair, or other material of any class specified in this act, and such bale contain any 
admixture of any one or more of said materials, or of any other material, the whole bale or 
package shall be subject to duty at the highest rate imposed upon any article in said bale or 
package. 


369 The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be eleven cents per pound, and upon all 


wools or hair of the second class twelve cents per pound. 


370 | On wools of the third class and on camel’s hair of the third class the value whereof shall be twelve 


cents or less per pound, the duty shall be four cents per pound. On wools of the third class, 
and on camel’s hair of the third class, the value whereof shall exceed twelve cents per pound, 
the duty shall be seven cents per pound. 


871 | The duty on wools on the skin shall be one cent less per pound than Is imposed in this schedule 


on other wools of the same class and condition, the quantity and value to be ascertained under 
such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


Classification and rates of paragraphs $60-$71. 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpeca, or other like animals, unmanufactured: 

Class 1. Merino, mestiza, metz,or metis wools, or other wools of Merino blood, immediate 
or remote, Down clothing wools,and wools of like character with-any of the preceding, 
including Bagdad,China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or butchers’ 
wool, and such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from 
Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, 
Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and all wools not hereinafter included in classes 2 and 3— 

Unwashed wool— 


OOOO EEE REE ERE EEE EEE EEE H EEE HEHEHE EEE OEE EEE E HEE eeu ene 


SCORD. 


Continued. 


Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | 


10 cents per pound 


11 cents pe 


r pound 
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§ per pound, 
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Para- Rate of duty under— 
ereph, Classification. — 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909 
Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, unmanufactured—Continued. 
Class 2. Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada long wools, or other 
like combing wools of English blood, and usually known by the terms herein used, and also 
hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 
Washed and unwashed wool— 
Se thats chaueesadsnssscascinsavcdsbocedonnanetaiapelstbaanbapabansateanined 11 cents per pound............ 11 cents per pound. 
UG god cence cstociccscccegksobetbisthootadathbareebnsctaabben Sepubonmnease 12 cents per pound...........- 12 cents per pound. 
DRE GONE ions ect vccccécccccoccovcccsesesguacpinassendameabadtiadadbeness anbebene 36 cents per pound............ 36 cents per pound. 
Camel’s hair— 
en I NON. .00s0cccecnchdsccnsieubesennatenssadaneebasseeceideeienebaia 12 cents per pound............ 12 cents per pound. 
Na Silas Saad bcctindacacdicddenscounsombugdasedsouneuagedeeibcssdewienanahenatal 36 cents per pound............ 36 cents per pound. 
Hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 
I OIG os iiss £50 iin ccevisad teanteabuanseneinetsaedbeacstagsaadiiawons 12 cents per pound............ 12 cents per pound, 
Os ai ahi dn beng Cheb ds a ddakidg abbas. onhenbesasdnthaatendaipesendiadineaenes 36 cents per poumd............ 36 cents per pound. 
Class 3. Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian 
eamel’s hair, and all such wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere— 
Valued 12 cents or less per pound— 
Washed and unwashed wool— 
PEEL 5's senbheunscevdcceseccessctensieensbimeaheddieibacssanasennall 3 cents per pound..........--- 3 cents per pound. 
RON OU k bacdsccecks cetssictacbeurddhbanssedukednssctenesavaretensetaaee 4cents per pound............. 4cents per pound. 








fcdncledecbsnes cass vectinccnspababandabbabeecssenessnebiedadeb nen 12 cents per pound............| 12 cents per pound. 
Camel’s hair, Russian— 
NOR, 5 cnc dbcecsccccbatunebseceanhedtbbesébeunbbodseventceuell 4cents per pound............. 4cents per pound. 
rede itvndko cs bist cddecccccchbsueedtinecinbeed aps lgwunesceneielendesas 12 cents per pound............ 12 cents per pound. 
Valued over 12 cents per pound— 
Washed and unwashed wool— 
Es Sasbbienscnccccntcxesecvseeecendsehedebeantbarniessinetinaedeeial 6 cents per pound............. 6 cents per pound. 
PONS nn cindcassdecaceviishdseqatashsubseabadenbiehiendsabane teria 7 cents per pound............. 7 cents per pound. 
SE ln tedvninsdcnginCessssinschsanencaessapanebsanemmaesiaaseusst tiandient 21 cents per pound............ 21 cents per pound. 
Camel’s hair, Russian— 
ID CIID. a .0.a'n.«.cxcnccinipemeiaiens enalieniamateahiiniaaiintakeRd adi cnadl 7 cents per pound............- 7 cents per pound. 
PINS deb bcs an veceudciscccceseccccuhapgandsecsavasesatiaksaedbastiaiueseart 21 cents per pound............ 21 cents per pound. 
372 | Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste....................... 30 cents per pound............ 30 cents per pound. 
WO t CRI SE iri an ss a on i ec ae cn aa neene atedld 25 cents per pound............ 25 cents per pound. 
| Noils, wool extract, yarn waste, thread waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of | 20 cents per pound............ 20 cents per pound. 
wool, n. s. p. f. 
et a Wa ile in in isi as se occa cpewieekodesaeiteans 10 cents per pound............ 10 cents per pound. 
375 Combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of wool or camel’s hair— 
| PORE 0 SR BE ND ee HOG. 0. ein ccndicecnpbsgussacacchcapniensetuccssbagnach te Under par. 376 (n. e.)......... 243 cts. per Ib. and 30 p. ct. 
Wee enc en A aa ee I a a ia ii 5s hE Gore San bc dain aoe bens eeubssions | Under par. 376 (n. €.)......... 863 cts. per lb. and 39 p. ct. 
376 Wool and hair advanced in any manner, or by any process of manufacture, beyond the washed | 
or scoured condition, not specially provided for: 
UURGE Sued Sw Cheee AD OI OT HD ioc ic ected occ keckeeengnoencccnecctiiian estaba 33 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct....... 33 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Valued above 40 and not above 70 cents per pound ............ccccccccccccccccccccececcccess 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct....... | 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
ee ls oi nce ccacescsncisciensadiehiadds i tewsidetnitsnesdsaiaeinnn 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct. 7 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct. 
377 | Yarns, made wholly or in part of wool: | 
SSN Ss BD CUE FOr POUR. ooo 5 sic ciciccccenssndebedinesscnctnatesssnsunpenen | 274 cts. per Ib. and 40 p. ct ....| 274 cts. per Ib. and 35 p. ct. 
Veena Sn Ge Ge EE GOO 6 ooo. ci hccnetindencncenycdstensésscctbacwennsesonspenbea 38} cts. per Ib. and 40 p. ct....| 88} ets. per Ib. and 40 p. ct. 
78 | Cloths, woolen or worsted: : 
Valued not more than 40 cents per pound. ... .. 2.2.2... cccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccesecs ' 33 ets. per Ib. and 50 p. ct..... | 33 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound... .................-2sss-eeeeeee ' 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct..... 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Weknel ehevO FO Or BOE oa i ven ic ccckscéccndickivvecdésmAecsitaedagaidianinn 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct..... 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct. 
Knit fabrics (not wearing apparel): 
Vabned ant sncte Gin 60 camte Pt Om 0 o.oo coc ecccgiccesancssactcnbenensdksbidodsscaceseas 33 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct.....| 33 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound... .............ccceeceeececencess | 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct..... 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Veins’ Ghove TO cents Pat OGRE... cccccccccccscescpccensuensinbedegiailbentnatesssebadea | 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct..... 44 cts. per lb. and 55 p. ct. 
Plushes and other pile fabrics: 
Valued not over 40 cents per pound..................cceceeeeseececseseeeceeeeeesceeeseeceees | 33. cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct.....| 33 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound... ..........cees-eeeeeeeeeseeee | 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct.....| 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Valued more than 70 cents per pound... .............seeseecceceees eveuee sidvageiedecsutetanes 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct.....| 44 cts. per Ib. and 55 p. ct. 
All other manufactures wholly or ia part of wool: 
Valued not more than 40 cents per pound... ...............-eeeeeee Sstoccescsdseccceocsccssl GOO BR. ant Gp. &..... 33 ets. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 
Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound... ...............--sseseeeeeceees 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct..... 44 cts. per Ib. and 50 p. ct. 


i Valued more than 70 cents per pound ..........ccccceccccccccccccceces ectodnanseputid iaiiniaihell 44 cts. per Ib. and 65 p. ct.....| 44 cts. per Ib. and5s5 p. ct. 
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[Decreases in black face type; increases in 
graph, Classif yn. 
f 
levy 
Blankets 

279 Valued not more than 4 cents per pound .....................0........... 

Valued more than 40 and not more than 50 cents per pound.............. 

Valued at more than SO cents per pound........ 2.2... ccc ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccccccccess 
More than 3 yards in length 
Valued not more than 40 cents per pound.....................-. cece cece neues 

Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound..... 

OO acc ccwemnas sbeacsatbcscvcacaccssecceces 

Flannels for underwear: 

Ce GO GUNNOD TOT WOU nnn vc cinincccccecccaccescccccscoccceccecces 
Valued more than 40 and not more than 50 cents per pound .....................-- 

; Valued more than 50 and not more than 70 cents per pound....................... 
ee dion dsinkavdshapaddnaeddadetctdbsaddebotcosécéces 
Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard 

Valued more than 50 and not more than 70 cents per pound................... 
Valued more than 70 cents per pound............ccccccccccccccccscccccces 

Dress goods: 

380 | Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths. and goods of similar descrip 
tion and character of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or other vegetable material 
with the remainder of the fabric composed wholly or in part of wool— 

Weighing 4 ounces or less per square yard 
Valued not exceeding 15 cents per square yard— 
Not above 70 cents per pound 
ain anc nehgeenessseceess ceccenseenseness 
Valued above 15 cents per square yard— 
Not above 70 cents per pound. on piebeeenabaeetnascensednewpseencdncenesscas 
dae etek neneene secéareubohsedesccccececocee 
Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard— 
Valued not more than 40 cents per pound................... semibbaeeenbbebenneenece 
Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound.....................-. 
Nn os oc sued eceonadseaceceebastacebecncoeceeces 

381 Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, and goods of similar 
| description or character composed wholly or in part of wool, n. s. p. L— 

i Weighing 4 ounces vr less per square yard— 

Valued not above 70 cents per pound............ Sdbuhewedssaatdecasuawesccdveedons 
nS Ge i I i cnn A attire eaennbeadinndeenatimedadekhaaineodoane 

Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard— 

ee 

Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound....................... 

Valued more than 70 cents per pound................ ai Aidiaaaieintiniirminn dnd 
382 Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, including 
whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured 
wholly or in part, felts not woven, and n. s. p. f., composed wholly or in part of wool. 

383 Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, edgings 
| insertings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trim 
mings, and articles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles embro! ! 
by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or buttons of other for 
for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of what- 

ever material composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is a component 
| material, whether containing india rubber or not.s 
Carpets and carpeting: 

384 Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or 
i carpeting of like character or description. 

385 Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or cary 
' of like character or description. 

386, Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or descript 

387 Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the warp or otherwise, and 
all carpets or carpeting of like character or description. 

388 Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description, printed on the warp or otherwise. 

389 Treble ingrain, three-ply, and ell chain Venetian earpets.....................------+- 

390 


Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets.................. 


@ Ribbons and orname 
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not specified in the act of 1897. 
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{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 





Para- Rate of duty under— 
oat al Classification, 


1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). 


Carpets and carpeting—Continued. 


391 | Carpets of every description, woven whole for rooms, and oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Ax- | 90c. per sq. yd. and 40 p. ct....| 90c. per sq. yd. and 40 p. ct, 
minster, and similar rugs. 











392 | Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise. ..............cccceccccccccccccccecees | 22c. per sq. yd. and 40 p. ct....| 22. per sq. yd. and 40 p 
393 Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in part of any of them, n.s. p.f....| 50 percent...................- 50 per cent. 

RR I I SR GERI ico niccdinidthiitdbtidéindntmiids bsstncincetniasinammenia 45 per cent (n. @.).............| 50 per cent, 
394 | Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art squares, and other portions of 


carpets or carpeting made wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for, shall 
be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpetings of like character or 
description. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 

395 | Whenever, in any schedule of this act, the word “‘wool”’ is used in connection with a manufac- 
tured article of which itis acomponent material, it shall be held to include wool or hair of the 
sheep, camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether manufactured by the woolen, worsted, 
felt, or any other process. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 











SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS. 





896 | Silk partially manufactured from cocoons or from waste silk, and not further advanced or manu- | 40 cents per pound............ 35 cents per pound, 
factured than carded or combed silk. 


897 | Spun silk in skeins, cops, warps or on beams. (Act of 1897.) 


Vane BSS Steins GE BAT HOURE,. ccc cetcdsiccedescstbevevocccoccescrcccéseséensecceeeucesen 20 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct..... 
Valued over $1 and not exceeding $1.60 per pound...... 22.2.2... cece cee cece eee e ee neceeeees 30 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct..... 
Valued over $1.50 and not exceeding $2 per pound....... wend beset cuccbenecscdescubieeeell | 40 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct..... 
Valued over $2 and not exceeding $2.50 per pound... ... 2... .....ccecccecccccnscceccceecceces 50 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct..... 
Valued over $2.50 per pound............ceeecececececccececescecececcececececscsecestceeeees| 60 Cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct..... 
PO inks swcesnvisnsscen cabsscdnonatnndybasennkhesecieneenscccnssunchnatee | Rr Aaecencsdecse 
Spun silk or schappe silk yarn. (Act of 1909:) 
Valued at not exceeding $1 per pound whether in singles or advanced beyond the condition |......................-ceeeeeee- 35 cents per pound. 
of singles by grouping or twisting two or more yarns together. 
Wiens GAT PAF Weed HMR... .. 2. cccccccvcccccccccccvccsccusccccccccccsaccsccocccnccssooneesleseccnecssscesoveccescecesesoete 35 per cent, 
Valued at exceeding $1 per pound— 
In the gray— 


In skeins, warps, or cops— 
In singles and not advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or 
twisting two or more yarns together— 


Numbets 1 to 205.......ccccecccocccecccccccccccccccccccccscecccccsccccecccselascccccssoscocccccsccegsccccccss| SS CMs Per pound ands 
I Se NE Wn sac cencdcseccvcsnnebighcedecesdddsatlantocebeesetant Se Bene sececenel 46 cents per pound and> 
| Advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more 

j 


yarns tegether— 
SOUS B OB Biv ccqdancccccccecdascebscnbdgundedednstatscépssécseasesesans |e eas eeeneccncecesecsesacseceees 50 cents per pound anda 
PUI TNE BI POE, So kancnn cinco vos bdedbeadsebescasinkescqeschahedtinens Lc haat bdeeecdnesinetebghtene | 60 cents per pound and> 
On bobbins, spools, or beams— 
In singles and not advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or 
twisting two or more yarns together— 
PENS BU. nn ccvcesscabasbssdnotaanedennienaet Rivccaccnsbesdasabpedotnnl-esccknesebscthbabvepeadteneeeds 55 cents per pound ands 
EE SPE ncctdusccditnberuiatbhhtrcibcbrententeiauhaned ee ee ee | 65 cents per pownd and > 
Advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more 
yarns together— 


DEE ROEDE, ... s.0:.ccceiatiseninboannans<scnien’ Galanin mnatdatel Re a alae -+--| 60 cents per pound ands 
| PRUNE TOG ONE OVE. 000 cwocssvevssenvectocscensccceductas cocencasscbecéase Fee tas ail al 60 cents per pound and> 
| Colored, bleached, or dyed— 


In skeins or warps— 
In singles, and not advanced beyond thecondition of singles by grouping or twist- 
ing two or more yarns together— 
BOUND F FO TAG oc cn cnc cocccccsplintebhunecesqanes-aibatipesanetensodeendenpeehpautteahsdanhantsadpaael sesgusn 55 cents per pound anda 
SEE BD Ce GUE o.oo cnc cncaduandinsncintacdedaaksasssteashdbaabenaionee We inks Eases oe 55 cents per pound and > 
Advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more 
yarns together— 
IUIRSNE TE 06 TB a. oon c cece coccbuisdegsevecqotuvancs ceahesencenssccdsmnllagnnsnebhsseabibuanesbannene’ ««.--| 60 cents per pound anda 
Numbers 206 and over ..........c.ccceeceeeeees i tae as Bcc cksenk beabens Sissy 60 cents per pound and > 
On bobbins, cops, spools, or beams— 
In singles, and not advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or 
twisting two or more yarns together— 


Meenas 5 00 OB... |. ccccccseusgiaectaauien podusiegibsabsicaceeaednonsinarbeie oars upiobiesbaitesdbes oseaut 65 cents per pound anda 
Mupahets 2G end OGL. .cccescasdscnaninsbovctetabtenssocdececestapekonsanne ee EF es anaes «e+! 65 cents per pound and > 
6 In addition thereto cent per number per pound; but none shall pay less than 35 per cent. 
bIn addition nuvete Sh, ound or eaauber bar beandi: but none shall pay less than 35 per cent. 
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RS SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS—Continved 
ee [Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.} 
- ¥ = l . = - 
: Para- Ra 
. gre" Classification. — 
% me | Dingley tariff (act of 1897 Fa x 
Spun silk or schappe silk yarn—Continued. | 
Valued at exceeding $1 per pound—Continued. 
Colored, bleached, or dyed—Continued. 
On bobbins, cops, spools, or beams—Continued. | 
Advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more | 
yarns tozether— 
ee cb wecnedeccnuuneseseteccecececueece e pound ta 
I nc cn nnenthesesssacsenececence MA CMeRtinadhoebeets! ccsneddaunaneas Nis per J d 
In assessing duty on all spun silk or schappe silk yarn, the number indicating the size of the 
yarn shall be taken according to the metric or French system, and shall, in all cases, refer to the 
size of the singles: Provided, That in no case shall the duty be assessed on a less number of | 
yards than is marked on the skeins, bobbins, cops, spools, or beams. But in no case shall any 
of the goods enumerated in this paragraph pay !ess rate of duty than thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem (act of 1909). 
gos Thrown silk: 
In the gum— 
sa eee ee eee the we onesd beeedbekesdaiahaseobiacresrerers per cent....... cents per pound 
Ee ste eee eee einen canon nadingeedauenduecaneeutne 30 per «x per] 1 
SiR corcccbeseteeessccdcccsce ud Kuan 30 per cent $1 per pound 
Ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further advanced by any process of manufactures 
ee ee RE eed takes dasacadepadaétsapensucasonss recent $1 peri i 
> thsi tcnhiethi eRe hihawhdescedndcenecedes ééncucecesaccpasescoecess siaieil ) per cer ; £ per pound 
itt dnccnieddad eidkhdbnsdeeedddnencecéaceceesdsseccess ~ 30 per cent... $1.50 per pound 
| Sewing silk, twist, floss, and silk threads or yarns of any description, made from raw silk, n.s. p.f 
a A ~ per cent $1 per pound 
Ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further gdvanced by any process of manufacture 30 per cent....... tI per pound, 
Provided, That in no case shall duty be assessed on a less number of yards than is marked on 
the skeins, bobbins, cops, spools, or beams. (Act of 1909.) 
309 _ Velvets, chenilles, and other pile fabrics, n. s. p. {., composed wholly or in chief value of silk, cut 
or uncut— 
Weighing not less than 52 ounces per square yard . ........ 2.2.6.2 c ccc ee eee cccccecccecccecs $1.50 per Ib. and 15 percente¢.. $1.50 per pound.4 
Weighing less than 5} but not less than 4 ounces per square yard 
Filling not all cotton............ an eel thd ane einen deena a de $1.50 per Ib. and 15 per cent § per } id 
ees cadeahebanbeteedsecceseceeeue $ r . ‘ s 1 
Weighing less than 4 ounces per square yard .......... 2.22... c ccc e ence cee cceeeccees a $1.50 per Ib. and 15 per cent $41 id 
| Plushes, cut or uncut: 
Weighing not less than 94 ounces per square yard........ 2.2.2.0... 2. ccc cee ncnccccecccees $1 per Ih. and 15 per cente $1 per pound.d 
Weighing less than 9} ounces per square yard...................... iawn wae ; $1 per Ib. and 15 per cent $2.40 per pound.@ 
Measurements to ascertain widths of goods for determining weight per square yard of the 
foregoing articles shall not include the selvedges, but the duty shall be levied upon the total 
. weight of goods, including the selvedges. The distinction between “‘plushes”’ and ‘‘ velvet 
shall be determined by the length of the pile; those having pile exceeding } of 1 inch in lengtt 
to be taken as “‘plushes;”’ those having pile } of 1 inch or less in length, shall be taken as 
; “velvets.” The distance from the end of the pile to the bottom of the first binding pick shall 
be considered as the length of the pile. (Act of 1909.) 
Velvet or plush ribbons, or other pile fabrics— 
Not over 12 inches and not less than } inch in width, cut or uncut— 
Containing no silk except that in the pile and selvedges— 
tiie ibbeeaneerenhehesecsaseviins sbeseeqnsndsanccecenssnennees $1.50 per Ib. and 15 pe f z und.@ 
aE kan ens bu cla ch bbebeeeeereverececcaces ene $1.50 per Ib. and per « é i {da 
Containing silk other than that in the pile and sel, edges— 
it inckce De cack ish ehienbdbiehedédbeedcccceéccceccecececesce $1.50 per | ‘ £27 4 . 
ned ee eee MGR d eed bekednadcesosddaseccescucecoce $1.50 per I é j und. 
Less than j and not less than } inch in width— 
Containing no silk except that in the pile and selvedges— 
tht ic cdenins eadddennennddaeeathenns4asdserscBecaas + i ckbniiddineted $ per 2 $2 per pound. 
EE EE EY $ ! $ pe 1d 
Containing siik other than that in the pile and selvedges— 
ERG EERE SE Sn 0 ee re ciaiah Ss er lb. and 15 per ct $2.40 per pound.4 
Cee ed ic cndccvaccccoseeccccesccess ‘ I $ per pound.d 


Less than } and not less than 4 inch in width— 
Containing no silk except that in the pile and sel, edces— | 
eee eaekbbadas cscs coccccoccecccocescscces< eeanie $1.50 per Ib. and 15 per ct.¢....| 82.40 per pound.4 


DMPA MRRERSCbbesensecéecccececccccccccces nee ‘ $1.50 pei and er ct $2.55 per pounds 
@tn addition thereto 3%, cent per number per pound; but none shall pay I+ han 35 per cent, 

b In addition thereto 54, cent per number per pound; but none shali pa, less than 35 per cent. 
¢ But none shall pay less than 10 per cent. 

@ But none shail pay less than 45 per cent. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 














Para- Rate of duty under— 

graph, 

act of Classification. - 

1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909), 
sis a ee __ 

Velvet or plush ribbons, or other pile fabrics—Continued. 
Less than 3 and not less than } inch in width—Continued. 
Containing silk other than that in the pile and selvedges— 
Si nisis dis inennpuinccsinsescnsnnghnedeibniatieiehiani ngittietapepinneiemaieel $1.50 per Ib. and 15 per ct.a..... $2.80 per pound.» 












Less than } inch in width— 
Containing no silk except that in the pile and selvedges— 


$1.50 per Ib. and 15 per ct.¢....| 83.05 per pound.» 


eR E REET E EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEES 


$1.50 per Ib. and 15 per ct.¢.... 
$1.50 per lb. and 15 per ct.¢.... 


$2.80 per pound.» 
battibnne ccaueness tatdieelibeiiannieinkatinieliandaiahieaia $2.95 per pound. > 
$1.50 per Ib. and 15 per ct.¢.... 
$1.50 per Ib. and 15 per ct.¢.... 


$3.20 per pound.» 
$3.45 per pound, b 


Cee ERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEE EES 


Woven fabrics in the piece (Act of 1897): 
Weighing not more than 4 ounce per square yard... ..........sccccccccccccescccccccoccccccees 
Weighing more than 4 ounce and less than 14 ounces per square yard— 

In the gum, or dyed in the thread or yarn 
BUNS GL, «ewe cccccccsdcccccnceccocesncsesedbhechocen pebescodsssopinocacsonbosnsoneinets 
On OE IE BT GIG, 0. cv cccncccccccdscccconcessaneccsusembosceonessonacnssnennn 
Weighing not less than 13 ounces and not more than 8 ounces per square yard— 
In the gum— 
Containing not more than 20 per cent in weight of silk. ..........cccccecccesscecceee 
Containing more than 20 per cent and not more than 30 per cent in weight of silk... 
Containing more than 30 per cent and not more than 45 per cent in weight of silk... 
Containing more than 45 per cent in weight of silk 
Dyed in the piece— 
Containing not more than 20 per cent in weight of silkk.............ec.eseeeeeccecees 
Containing more than 20 per cent and net more than 30 per cent In weight of silk... 
Containing more than 30 per cent and not more than 45 per cent in weight of silk... 
Boiled off or printed, containing more than 45 per cent in weight of silk... 
Dyed in the thread or yarn— 
Black, except selvedges— 
Containing not more than 30 per cent In weight of silk. ..............eeeee--eeee 75 cents per pounds..... eooes 
Containing more than 30 per cent and not more than 45 per cent in weight of silk.) $1.10 per pound 
Containing more than 45 per cent in weight of silk— 


$4.50 per pound @.............. 


eee ee eee EERE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


50 cents per pounds...... eee 
-| 65 cents per pound ¢.......... 
-| 9 cents per pound s.......... 
beepaccoceucesecooenoncssnssconten $2.50 per pound ¢.............. 
60 cents per pound¢...... cove 
-| 80 cents per pound ¢.......... 
-| $1.10 per pound ¢.............. 
eccecceses $3 per pound g............. ose 





Weighted to exceed original weight of the raw silk. .........cccccecccccccees $1.50 per pound ¢.............. 
Weight not increased beyond original weight of the raw silk................- $3 per pound s................ 
Other— 
Containing not more than 30 per cent in weight of silk... .........2.-seeeseseees 90 cents per pound¢.......... 
Containing more than 30 per cent and not more than 45 per cent in weight of silk.| $1.30 per pound¢........ evened 
Containing more than 45 per. cent in weight of silk— 
Weighted to exceed original weight of the raw silk............ wocsenesenenes $2.25 per pound ¢.......... _— 
Weight not increased beyond original weight of the raw silk......... bined $3 per pound ¢............-+0- 
Weighing over 8 ounces per square yard ...........<csccecees wvececeseccoacccococcccensoveces|, OF PEE CEB ccccsesecccsseseces 
Woven fabrics in the piece (act of 1909): 
Weighing not more than 4 ounce per square yard...........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccees ele eanann Conadinnteasepenveenge Ge nee) 
Weighing more than 3 ounce but not more than § ounce per square yard— 
DTD BR Gain htk tx ccccodccccse obpenaesbnedmedeani pesednsussscédassenceconeess sasnsadiaes casecendetciqscnsbincedateones OEY Pane” 
Ungummed, wholly or in part. ..........cccccscccsccccccees Kcdscebibinsedinsesbdeaticadentien wotsdbddbatdcebidsecaidccd, Cea peanaD 
Further advanced by any process of manufacture, or otherwise, or if dyed or printed In |............0-+- eccccccccceceses| 83.50 per pound» 
the piece. 
Weighing more than 3 ounce but not more than 1 ounce, per square yard— 
Ts GR, cs ctcidantedbaiesdcces atipntnocuapain kaewodindedes edtnesdiepindéueadebeseds padi Dentiesidaiioe ecccccccccesess| 68.68 per pound.» 
Ungummed, wholly or in part... ............-ccceccscssecscecceces adecsccesasoosoccnngulls nctpaunebvntensesesimensnouna eee neneP 
Further advanced by any process of manufacture, or otherwise, or if dyed or printed im |........cce-cecescccececccccees.| 65.25 per pound? 
the piece. 
Weighing more than 1 ounce but not more than 1} ounces per square yard— 
BS NNN osc ces <cccvsncccccnccccessseces evsecbees Suvdadeatwiccesscwsuteusenipapacheaniens cndastonsamansibinaseeesend eee en ene» 
Cann, Wey 60 OR HITE. onc pe nciccccestsnwcsescqetanaeneiscinediseseciieaddainl a ee eccccccccccccccccedbece.| 02.85 per pound.d 
Further advanced by any process of manufacture, or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in |...... See 
the piece. 
Weighing more than 1} ounces but not more than 2} ounces per square yard— 
In the gum— 
Containing tn weight of silk— 
Not more than 20 per cent... ...........ccccecccsccececess jig aiseamed ndetpaptniag « jr rtttennnncssenenenencnanesceees| 70 cents per pound.» 
More than 20 per cent but not more than 30 per cent...... auneusowns eigen esusess — esesedcosoasebesesonsovese> | 85 cents per pound.» 
More than 30 per cent but not more than 40 per cent..............- Saab bbadues ey Bipiies ersessoesesec eeceeeseeees-| 81.05 per pound.» 
More than 40 per cent but not more than 50 per cent. ..............2seeeeeeeeee- Samedislends ineeainiaiaiede eeccceese-| $1.25 per pownd.> 
More than 50 per cent, or if wholly of silkk........cccccccccscusccccccccccsccrccces seccsoess did becindticd dictecesst ORS) par pound? 


¢ But none shall pay less than 50 per cent. > But none shall pay less than 45 per cent. 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 





a 








oui Rate of duty under— 

graph, eS 
ac 

1909. 


Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 








| 
| 






Woven fabrics tn the piece (act of 1909)—Continued. 
Weighing more than 1} ounces, but not more than 2} ounces per square yard—Continued. 








Ungummed, wholly or in part— 
j Containing in weight of silk— 
anes Siinadabadeabsdncacdhdcsdstccccssensecuseséussluananetereceravesescccossseceess 85 cents per pound.s 
er rr ae Sey GENRE OO OI OUMIBS 5 55 5 ccccccccccoccecccccaccclecnccssocceccocccccccccececccees $1.10 per pound.a 
; ee es IY GI OO OUND oon cca ccceccccenscasscecedalocccocecccscccccncecccccocccses: $1.25 per pound.s 
os More than 40 per cent but not more than 50 per cent.................-se-see0e0- et eins $1.50 per pound.a 
Z More than 50 per cent, or if wholly of silk... 22... ..........cccceceeceeccecceeeeee lie acini $3 per pound.a 
iy Further advanced by any process of manufacture, or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in 
Pe the piece— 
P Containing in weight of silk— 
F Not more than 28 per cent... ... Dik sebdnsedhsbidembaiddtwossteestdashesesesansee= lAGNiedeaenenddassaksesesesnens 85 cents per pound.s 
s More than 20 per cent but not more than 30 per emt Mincddddecdeanceadusccacscees incncetenaadanqenesseeseossecesss $1.10 per pound.s 
3 More than 30 per cent but not raore than 40 per cent..................--.-----0e- i $1.25 per pound.a 
: More than 40 per cent but not more than 50 per cent.................--sseeeeee- Dedscnenrannievheenennensienness $1.50 per pound.a 
F 5 cas aneecdcbaeee dinabbeancseccssntencaccesccecess $3 per pound.a 
F Weighing more than 2} ounces but not more than 8 ounces per square yard—~ 
In the gum— | 
Centaining in weight of silk— 
eh oe ond cl sadacneaebdkaddedaedsenasceecsensalscceavcccccccescesccecsccosscce< 57} cents per pound.s 
More than 20 per cent but not more than 30 per cent..................----cse000- DAthintdniibediptnksiGtinansa 75 cents per pound.s 
More than 30 per cent but not more than 40 per cent.................0.--eeeeeees a i tatiana 90 cents per pound.o 
YU OE Us a oc nccescccncccecccccececoiscccceececccaccccoccccscsccecses $1.10 per pound.e 
ne UE GN EN WENN @0 GEE cc ccccccceccccccescccoccececccesccesece | ll ln hd lh eae ka $2.25 per pound.a 
Ungummed, wholly or in part— ° 
Containing in weight of silk~ . 
Not more than 20 per cent................ PR GnanebeAauidstnsdtbbi hindi sbedadtelsagenacatntnescconsacanesasiness 70 cents per pound.e 
More than 20 per cent but not more than 30 per cent................2------s000- a 90 cents per pound. 
More than 30 per cent but not more than 40 per cent..................------0+0+- idetintinimisedusteekend boats $1.10 per pound.a 
More than 40 per cent but not more than 50 per cent................2.-..--.200-- i! $1.30 per pound.a 
Oe WO aos wc covnccccccsseccceseccecescesceses SLi ennniadseendindmeandbnennbt $2.75 per pound.s 
Further advanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or grinted in 
the piece— 
Containing in weight of silk— | 
ch eahdatdsadaGbensinesnecsecessecetscecosccceouce 70 cents per pound.a 
More than 20 per cent but not more than 30 per cent................--+.-+ese0e0- aaa 90 cents per pound.s 
More than 30 per cent but not more than 40 per cent................--e00s0se00+- enh diene alintih tila iainiidinee $1.10 per pound.s 
More than 40 per cent but not more than 50 per cent.................-+--se000-+- tet ns $1.50 per pound.a 
Mere than 50 per cent, or if wholly of silk... ...........cccccccccccececececccecess ae Se | $2.75 per pound.o 
Weighing more than 8 ounces per square yard... ..........cccccccccncceccccccccecenccceeees ee | 60 per cent, 
Dyed im the thread or yarn— 
Weight not increased in dyeing beyond the original weight of raw silk— | 
Containing in weight of silk— 
a cer cneeneenanets neeesssccoscccessececceccccceces $1.25 per pound.a 
More than 30 but not more than 45 per cent...............22-cceeceeeececceeenees iii tdeedentenenanbesbindaad $1.60 per pound.a 
ee apebesdedanscasaéeedscsoceessecse Te dea idas | $3 per pound.a 
Weight increased in dyeing beyond the original weight of raw silk— 
Weighing more than one-third ounce but not more than 1 ounce per square yard— | 
ed See ids din dighadeshiengeweocecnstneciceccccoeess |e ceesccencccecccccecececscccccs | $2.25 per pound.s 
ese el eee eee Re benesnehandoccsensciscesccscecccecocecscecccccccses | $3 per pound.o 
‘Weighing more than 1 ounce but not more than 14 ounces per square yard— 
i a ae cc oc aeadawssesenccnanennsaseseccoes od i ees $2 per pound.s 
a os idee suns enccses|e ccaceccoccececccescccccccceses $2.75 per pound.s 
Weighing more than 14 ounces but not more than 19 ounces per square yard— 
EES LDS AS TTT ay OTTO S Ldplilarbuncitnlion-<pwibsaddned | $1.80 per pounds 
Teen TT Tn ee do occa sccsuccéasosecscccsccoccocce aduduauacctenksqdecenseedudbass $2.50 per pound.o 
Weighing more than 14 ounces but net more than 2 eunces per square yard— 
ns tacwas as ansereseceacsesocecesecss act eae eisadetidt didi | $1.65 per pounds 
ik. nnn natineseabeadednaduccdscceceosece|s ccccncosccooccccaccocouseoesees | $2.25 per pound. 
Weighing more than 2 ounces but not more than 8 ounces per square yard— 
Containing in weight of silk— 
Not more than 30 per cent— 
Bank wd cacanadncdeegcedsaccenecececcosecsecolocesccesccoccesscosoccccsscsoses 75 cents per pound.s 
ee ccns wan cocnguasocennsesctececnsasdencoascoss URLS 90 cents per pound.s 


« But none shall pay less than 45 per cent. 
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- DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 




















Para- Rate of duty under— 
emph Classification. __ 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
Woven fabrics in piece (act of 1909)—Continued. | 
Dyed in the thread or yarn—Continued. 
Weight increased in dyeing beyond the original weight of raw silk—Continued. | 
Weighing more than 2 ounces but not more than 8 ounces per square yard—Cont’d. 
Containing in weight of silk—Continued. 
More than 30 but not more than 45 per cent— 
Black, except sal vedges..... 2... ccccrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesess|occccsccccccccsccscccccccccccess $1.10 per pound.s 
DIN Scie csissctitatiscecisitibicncebiiaahitt cued i i bee eA SEE $1.30 per pound.e 
| More than 45 but not more than 60 per cent— 
Binsk, Cusapt SehvEd ges... ... cccccccccccoccccaccncowsncosccssccoccccccsceclocccccsoosscececcesoccoesscceess 81.40 per pound.s 
Other than black. ...........ceccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccscccccsccscscslocceccccessccssccscocscccccccecs $1.60 per pound.a 
More than 60 per cent, or if wholly of silk, and having in the warp— 
Not more than 440 single threads to the inch— 
Ey SC RIOR. vic. 0 co cc cccccccnsnssotnsdécccdezsesonsdecssodiescecususdséuonsebetseuccsocense $1.50 per pound.a 
RE WE BE 0g coc cceccccicnccconadesacesssenccocencnensssncarelpecesoucovecensoqcooserssouccece $2 per pound.s 
More than 440 single threads but not more than 600 single threads to the 
inch— 
SEINE, CHONG MMOS... wn 0 cacccccccsnniccconrecscsdustsdsbvccesscedinscatocuceccsécovesosoccosssesee $1.65 per pound. 
ET IE, «.. - » . 5 enone cdabcncdceslolibgicgnienssctcbasccseradndsansconasscescessenanspuncvesgen $2.25 per pound.s 
More than 600 single threads but not more than 760 single threads to the 
inch— 
Sy SUIT OUIIN <a: on nckadccondnccsaiesscbcoenbdsgundvccenssodpulndondesesestitedseueieasattns $1.80 per pound.s 
UE UE IEEE. conv ccccivcconcesstudosnsbiisadeucsskipabnaubeeseuedbshanshéenvdeabeseoscehveseenns $2.50 per pound.s 
More than 760 single threads but not more than 920 single threads to the 
inch— 
BN CN POUIR, ai cctccesssccccatesasdssnlidbbbipuhssensdepsbbebiesedseluaneesuantandatvens $2 per pound.s 
Ge I II oncccccdncccccesscccissnanhopbacbanlinberdsctes tbtpdssdsestaeedinteenstssobauanenll $2.75 per pound.s 
More than 920 single threads to the inch— 
I ICON: cs caksacscesncevtndusenbebtaicgeaehasasaduntaehiadaveteasenteecsousduteltnd $2.25 per pound.s 
SE Crs +onnesidneqnsccdudncencecegeabeiauwengians teeuerseneeesneeabeaueaneeretnteanaane $3 per pound.s 
aT ee nS OND WEN... i ncccnunnecstmncsconshosenscceninsaeneudscongemnsetoosentapebedan 50 per cent. 
Printed in the warp— 
Fe ne i ae Ce NE SIs done cnctedeenadcenscccenkcocacssscusncusdusetecesesabbbabasedeéeeens $3.50 per pound.s 
Weighing more than 13 ounces but not more than 2 ounces per square yard...........c2-)eccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees $3.25 per pownd.s 
rn ne UNE te OUUEE UE CHINES FONG, q...~ . ... . rccccdcctnncsisedssspesCicessaccendsdeecsedecsocesswonbenccepesocs $2.75 per pound.s 
Jacquard figured goods in the piece, made on looms, of which silk is the component material of | 50 per cent.................... 
chief value, dyed in the yarn, and containing 2 or more colors in the filling. 
Goods made on Jacquard looms or any goods containing more than 1 color in the filling, or any |........ euetovasevessescocececcs 45 per cent, 


of the goods enumerated fn this paragraph, including such as have india rubber as a component 
material, in no case shall pay a less rate of duty than. 
400 | Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed wholly or in part of silk, whether in the piece or otherwise, 
finished or unfinished (act of 1897): 
POR RSE GE I cccsdoccccccccccncabsccecssudeustbeeddbeetaandeesntnbecesesesa As woven fabric® ............- 
Hemstitched or imitation hemstitched, or revered or having drawn threads, or embroidered | As woven fabrice... 
in any manner, whether with an Initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or ma- 
chinery, or tamboured, appliquéed, or made or trimmed wholly or in part with lace, or with 


tucking or insertion. 
Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed wholly or in chief value of silk, finished or unfinished (act 
of 1909): 
Ce, See ne OF SII WED. owocdeccccccocnccceessasdnnambocsnbneegusceusaeentenstaepuenssseaesseceabeeongesadeceesl 50 per cent. 
Hemstitched or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or having drawn threads, or embroidered |........ maeniee subsiaebeadsaedeune 60 per cent. 


in any manner, whether with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand er ma- 
chinery, or tamboured, appliquéed, or with tucking or insertion. 
401 | Bandings, including hatbands, beltings, bindings, bone casings, braces, cords, cords and tassels, | 50 per cent............-..00++- 
garters, gorings, suspenders, tubings, and webs and webbings, composed wholly or in part of 
silk, and whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, If not embroidered in any 
manner by hand or machinery. (Act of 1897.) 
Ribbons, bandings, including hatbands, beltings, bindings, all of the foregoing not exceeding 12 |............. ecoete peuelesaveees 50 per cent. 
inches in width, and if with fast edges; bone casings, braces, cords, cords and tassels, garters, 
gorings, suspenders, tubings, and webs and webbings, composed wholly or In chief value of 
; silk, and whether composed in any part of india rubber or otherwise, ff not embroidered in 
any manner, by hand or machinery. (Act of 1909.) 
6 But none shall pay less than 45 per cent. 


Shall pay the same rate of duty as is imposed on goods In the piece of the same description, welght, and condition as provided for in Par. 399, page 100; but such 
‘ handkerchiefs or mufflers shall not pay a less rate of duty than 50 per cent. 
i: 3 ¢Shall pay a duty of 10 per cent in addition to the rates imposed on goods in the piece (Par. 399, page 100); and in no case less than 60 per cent, 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 


SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS—Continued. 
(Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


Rate of duty under— 








Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 





402 | Laces, and articles made wholly or in part of lace; edgings, insertings, galloons, chiffon or other | 60 per Cent.......-sseee0ee0--. 

flouncings, nets or nettings, and veilings, neck rufflings, ruchings, braids, fringes, trimmings, 
embroideries and articles embroidered by hand or machinery, or tamboured or appliquéed; 
clothing ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, including knit goods, 
made up or manufactured in whole or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer; all 
of the above-named articles made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, and silk goods ornamented with beads or spangles, of what- 
ever material composed; and any wearing apparel or other articles provided for in this para- 
graph (except gloves) when composed in part of india rubber. (Act of 1897.) 

Laces, edgings, insertings, galloons, flouncings, neck rufflings, ruchings, braids, fringes, trimmings, |...............0...<+- eecccoees: 60 per cent. 
ornaments, n¢ts or nettings, veils or veilings, and articles made wholly or in part of any of the 
foregoing, or of chiffons, embroideries, and articles embroidered by hand or machinery, or tam- 
boured or appliquéed; clothing ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, including knit goods, made up or manufactured in whole or in part by the tailor, seamstress, 
or manufacturer; all of the foregoing composed of silk or of silk and metal, or of which silk is the 
component material of chief value, whether in part of india rubber or otherwise, and braid com- 
posed in part of india rubber, not specially provided for, and in silk goods ornamented with 
beads or spangles. 

Provided, That articles composed wholly or in chief value of any of the materials or goods dut!- 
able under this paragraph shall pay not less than the rate of duty imposed upon such materials 
or goods by this section: Provided, further, That tamboured, embroidered, or appliquéed articles 
or fabrics shall pay no less rate of duty than that imposed upon the material if not so tamboured, 
embroidered, or appliquéed. (Act of 1909.) 

403 | All manufactures of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief value, including such | 50 per cent......... scccesses-.| 50 per cont. 
as have india rubber as a component material, not specially provided for. 

Provided, That all manufactures of which wool is a component material shall be classified and 
assessed for duty as manufactures of wool. (Act of 1897.) 

Provided, That all manufactures of silk enumerated under any paragraph of this schedule, if 
composed in any part of wool, shall be classified and assessed for duty as manufactures of wool. 

(Act of 1909.) 

404 | In ascertaining the weight of silk under the provisions of this schedule, the weight shall be taken 
in the condition in which found in the goods, without deduction therefrom for any dye, coloring 
matter, or other foreign substance or material. (Act of 1897.) 

In ascertaining the weight of silk under the provisions of this schedule, either in the threads, 
yarns, or fabrics, the weight shall be taken in the condition in which found in the goods, without 
deductions therefrom for any dye, coloring matter, or other foreign substance or material. The 
number of single threads to the inch in the warp provided for in this schedule shall be deter- 
mined by the number of spun or reeled singles of which such single or two or more ply threads 
arecomposed. (Act of 1909.) 

405 | Yarns, threads, filaments of artificial or imitation silk, or of artificial or imitation horsehair, by 
whatever name known, and by whatever process made, if in the form of— 

ab ac cceseccescorecesecesoececese denenadnerineesreamnesnnTeneneNnesesesseoses [Titeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerenes 45 cents per pound. 

lemuuwerorwerwesuvccesces sceeess 60 cents per pound. 

Ri ackc ances sooscesvousseseede paedhsbbcadsdeore pdudubsscenddabicaccidcwecersees RETR 60 cents per pound. 

} 


Braids, laces, embroideries, galloons, neck rufflings, ruchings, fringes, trimmings, beltings, cords, |...................-----sess0-- 465 cts. per Wb. and 60 p. ct. 
tassels, ribbons, or other articles or fabrics composed wholly or in chief value of yarns, threads, 
filaments, or fibers of artificial or imitation silk or of artificial or imitation horsehair, by what- } 
ever name known, and by whatever process made. | 





SCHEDULE M. 





PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS. 





46 | Wood pulp (dry weight): | 












Mechanically ground.............. eoencceucce SESSEESSeececccsccccccccococcoseesecoccococcccs ty cent per pound?............) ¢, cent per pound.e 
Chemical, unbleached. ........ vdsdestemuesttbbadsbictesccsce nedhdsekicne Saath bieeebiones ce 4cent per pound®>............ | scent per pound.é 
Chemical, bleached............ cbcte Anse Doc csdabikedee laccntscsencccccoccscooee 4 cent per pound ®............. | {cent per pound.é 


©Provided, That in no case shall any yarns, threads, or filaments of artificial or imitation silk or im!tation horsehair, or any yarns, threads, or filaments made from waste 
of such materials, yee less rate of duty than 30 per cent. 

+ Provided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty on pulp wood exported to the United States, the amount of such export duty shall be added, 
&s an additional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood pulp, when imported from such country or dependency. (Act of 1897.) 

¢ That mechanicall wood 


Provided, '. y — be admitted free of duty from any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 

Pace eat thereof) which does not forbid or restrict in any way the exportation of (whether bylaw, order, regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise. directly or 

} = export duty, license fee, or other export charge of any kind whatsoever, either directly or indirectly (whether in the form of additional 

charge or or ) upon rinting paper, mechanically ground wood pulp, or wood for use n the manutacture of wood pulp: Provided further, That \f any 
» other 0! 





, or f government, shali impose an export duty or other export charge of any kind whatsoever, either directly or indi- 
of additional charge, or license fee, or otherwise) upon printed pa ,mechanically ground wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood 
of such duty or other export charge shall be added as an additional duty to the duty herein + upon mechanically ground wood pulp when 

tom such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. (Act of 1909.) 
if any country ease or other subdivision of government shall impose an export duty, or other export charge of any kind what- 
or indirectly (whether in form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise) = printing paper, chemical wood pulp, «r wood for use in the 
the amount of such export duty, or other export charge, shall be added as an additional duty to the duties herein imposed upon chemical wood 
or indirectly from such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. (Act of 1909.) 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE M.—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 























Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph, ‘ a 
act of Classification. ; ai 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
—_—_ — — —_ i ! —— 
UF CN tan i iii cess cc tnelbltee Sits ts bes Lou tel aeeeeee e a k e PROG i cash ciicieantlat 10 per cent. 
RNIN or Ahbantinthitend kimth i dedsiinwiaeenendioured odagkxandusdedcbnobiaiiee des shit Scalia GN oats his ceeechcs 10 per cent. 
408 | Filter masse or filter stock, composed wholly or in part of wood pulp, wood flour, cotton or other | 1} cts. per ib. and 15p. ct...... 1} cts. per lb. and 15 p. ct. 
vegetable fiber. 
409 | Printing paper, unsized, sized or glued, suitable for books and newspapers. (Act of 1897):¢ 
Valsed nut Ghove 3 conte ger peed... ......0-..0cccdb-ciska Who ddcbbhdssbsddlaRdaeicbess de teean’ | »% cent per pound............. | 
Valued above 2 and not above 2} cents per pound... ........ 22... .ececececcccccccecceceeceees y Cent per pound............. 
Valued above 24 and not above 3 cents per pound..................2ccceccceecececcncccceee-- ‘5 Cent per pound............. 
Valued above 3 and not above 4 cents per pound ..... 2.2.2... ce cece cee ecw ccecceccccnccse | 38, cent per pound ............. 
Valued above 4 and not above 5cents per pound ....... 2.2.2... ence cece cee ceneneecceececeees % Cent per pound............. 
Waleied Shave 5 GI. BOE PI ine «ooo scc cdc cnckapececabesdiuvbnahs bakeesebdedawincmed 15 Per COME... ..-2--c-cecccees 
{ Printing paper (other than paper commercially known as handmade or machine handmade paper, 
japan paper, and imitation japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, or glued, 
suitable for the printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers or bindings, not specially | 
provided for (act of 1909): > i 
Valen’ 208 arr Th CER I BOE, 2.0.0 2.20502 enn kei sDs en abden shh wean Lei ede Hasta neta cde ascd bike ececcnnabbewds ' Ye cent per pound. 
Valued above 2} and not above 2} cents per pound... . 2.2.2.2... 2... cece eee e es ee cence eeeeee Nitti sda sc sGaudiacessscduvan’s ain | yy cent per pound. 
Valued above 2} and not above 4 cents per pound... .... 2.22.2... cece eee c eee e ence ee eeneeeeee Rie Aint og ae beams bad ae anabe a | ¥ cent per pound. 
Valued above 4 and not above 5 conts per pound... ............cececseccccesecccecececccecese Joscnssccveccocecsccescseceoscess | ys Cent per pound. 
Vain ahree BGG PGE BIE s oon conc sccccccscciasdausesetna dpc de ileaba te Aetna sides lve iets cas aint iad oenade Shall Seats 15 per cent, 
410 Papers commonly known as copying paper, stereotype paper, paper known as bibulous paper, 
tissue paper, pottery paper, and all similar papers, white, colored, or printed (act of 1897): 
Papers commonly known as copying paper, stereotype paper, bibulous paper, tissue paper, pot- 
tery paper, and all papers not specially provided for, colored or uncolored, white or printed 
(act of 1909): ¢ 
Weighing not over 6 pounds to the ream of 480 sheets, on basis of 20 by 30 inches in size... .. 6 cts. per I>. and 15 p. ct....-- | 6 cts. per Ib. and 15 p.ct. 
Weighing over 6 and less than 10 pounds to the ream... ..............-2220--eceeeeeeeeeeeeees | Sets. per Ib. and 15 p. ct...... 5 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
Compe per end GRINS BI n nc cove vnceccscccnccchastbhaetbtatthestsbivdsdintbecsinuaes | 5 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct...... 5 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
| Letter copying books, whether wholly or partly manufactured..................-..ssee----eeeess | 5 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct...... | 5 ets. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
411 Surface-coated papers: } 
Printed, or wholly or partly covered with metal or its solutions, or with gelatin or flock....| 3 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct..... 
CORRIE, i Be Bs Sickie s cecenesasinin. ge tanensccncecsvcelipeieeOdussusenheaaeennal debeinuas eee 24 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct.... 
Wholly or partly covered with metal or its solutions, or with gelatin or flock, or if embossed hie vonddchpeaieaeMisbchobeiehes | 5 cts. per lb. and 20 p. ct. 
or printed. 
Wholly or partly covered with metal or its solutions, and weighing less than 15 pounds per |............-...-.....0..---0--- | 5 cts. per lb. and 25 p. ct. 
ream of 480 sheets on a basis of 20 by 25 inches. 
CURR, TR Bi Gociis bs hones pancotesdosnysocees5 say siai cuales SE Agno c 3a nae Reet eC PUSS Soak eh space dacs | 5 cents per pound. 
Papers, including wrapping paper, with the surface decorated or covered with a design, fancy 
effect, pattern, or character, whether produced in the pulp or otherwise, but not by lithographic 
process: 
If embossed, or wholly or partly covered with metal or its solutions, or with gelatin or flock. .|................+-+--eeseeeeee+- | § cts. per Ib. and 20 p. ct. 
Cis sc di cid cttktecevenieserovess pbs nkedbacndiennanling abi abeoien Upkaie tkkke nandbiacdions Ts anwenamieeued seen | 44 cents per pound. 
Pino's 5k. ctipaniionsecise0005ee5siscetancbibbbhha ttkendabaaanbatahdeovenened | 2cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct...... | 2 ets. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
Grease proof, and imitation parchment papers, by whatever name known: 
Supercalendered and rendered transperent or partially 90. ...... 2.2 ccccccccccccccccsccvcncesisadscocccccocccsccccccccccoseces] 2 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
IIE, cihntachscendinkntcs conkebsescentrexcacsspeteieiia huis aheshsiasunn dhaeddentaaney Dic nas Sinaia aandiwins | 2ets. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
Bags, envelopes, printed matter other than lithographic, and all other articles composed wholly i a a ceeaitd | S cts. per lb. and 30 p. ct. 
or in chief value of any of the foregoing papers, n. s. p. f. 
Boxes of paper or wood covered with any of the foregoing paper...................--eceeeseeeeee | .givbtendesvants pebbdn devessvaia § cts. per lb. and 30 p. ct. 
Photographic paper: 
Plain basic for albuminizing, sensitizing, or baryta coating for photographic or solar printing | 3 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct...... 3 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
process. 
Albuminized, or sensitized, or otherwise coated. ............2.c0ceccecccsscececccccccecceccess 30 per cent........... essere. 30 per cent. 


412 Pictures, calendars, cards, labels, flaps, cigar bands, placards, and other articles, composed wholly 
| or in chief value of paper, lithographically printed in whole or in part from stone, metal, or 
| material other than gelatin (except boxes, views of American scenery or objects, and music, 
| and illustrations when forming part of a periodica! or newspaper, or of bound or unbound books, 
accompanying the same, not specially provided for), shall pay duty at the following rates: 
| Lithographic cigar labels, flaps, and bands, lettered or blank, printed from stone, zinc, alumi- 
num, or other material. (Act of 1897): 
Printed in less than eight colors, but not including metalleaf printing..................-! 20 cents per pound............ 


« Provided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty upon pulp wood exported to the United States, there shall be imposed upon printing paper 
when imported from such country or dependency, an additional duty of y, of 1 per cent per pound for each dollar of export duty per cord so imposed, and proportionately 
for fractions of a doliar of such export duty. (Act of 1897.) 

> Provided, hetverer, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict in any way the exportation of (whether 
by law, order, reguiation, contractural relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) or im any export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind 
whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in tie manufacture of wood puip, there 
shall be imposed upon printing paper whea imported either directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, an 
additional duty of yy of 1 cent per pound when valued at 3 cents per pound, or less, and in addition thereto the amount of such export duty or other export charge imposed 
7, such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp (act 
of 1909). 

¢ Provided, That no article composed — or in chief value of one or more of the papers specified in this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed 
upon the component paper of chief value of w: such article is made (act of 1909). 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE M.—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; Increases in italics. ] 











_ 








Pare- Ra d 
graph, Classification. —___—_——_— 
act of : . ; 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 189 
Pictures, calendars, cards, labels, flaps, cigar bands, placards, etc.—Continued. 
Lithographic cigar labels, flaps, and bands, ete.—Continued. | 
Printed in eight or more colors, but not including metal-leaf printing ................... | 30 cents per pound........... 
re ir is chhneknsnenanssdbeadeucscascccecccescecsossoes 50 cents per pound............ 
EE Oe OED EOE a cncccceneccoececcccccoescoccoscccceccoccesccccosces 15 cents per pound........... 
Cigar bands, labels, and flaps. (Act of 1909): 
Printed in less than eight colors (bronze printing to be counted as two colors) but not 
printed in whole or in part in metal leaf— 
Cigar bands (including labels and flaps, not exceeding 10 square inches im size, em- |................2ceceecececceuss 
bossed or die cut). | 
Labels and fiaps, not elsewhere specified..........ccsssssssseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeececeeee a a Salas 
Printed in 8 or more colors, but not printed in whole or in part in metal leaf— | 
Cigar bands (including labels and flaps, not exceeding 10 square inches in size, em- |................--cceeeeeesee-s 
bossed or die cut). | 
win ci ccc cenccondbecdoreoteccccccedessooocnces adkeenineindsbidaeniateeeckecan 
Printed in whole or in part in metal leaf— | 
Cigar bands (including labels and flaps, not exceeding 10 square inches in size, em- |................cccceeccecccecee 
bossed or die cut.) 
aA oe iad akasaebousenpansaciecseaccasasebesotccesececccctace 
Booklets— 
Printed in whole or in part by lithographic process or decorated by hand................ 8 cents per pound............. 
Decorated in whole or in part by hand or by spraying....... esi Aaunandacinbiaddecntnad eek gece De ig 
is... shading. teindaad eemeceeheirheuansenaceniccesdradtacceteceessceseete Roca k late kcncednieceeskas 
Books of paper or other material for children’s use, containing illuminated lithographic | 8 cents per pound............. 
prints, not exceeding in weight 24 ounces each 
Books of paper or other material, for children’s use, not exceeding in weight 24 ounces each. .|...........2-.cecececacccccceee- 
Fashion magazines or periodicals printed in whole or in part by lithographic process or | 8 cents per pound............. 
decorated by Land. 
Decalcomanias— 
i ciiiehnd oniaeeReeemnibeeengheedbdenetecaceesdceesssosucesls beesecsocececcececeseesccectecs 
In ceramic colors, weighing per thousand sheets on a basis of 20 by 30 inches— 
ty i iitlh ii eceenh ib adecedahannatetasebabedueatntenadt case ncladedndscssauccceedensdsescocedec 
I RIIINIDL oii ccinatenisdeubmeegssbesachananesd Ci ciaibdelesechindetaeeksatc eee das a5 eek oon eee 
tt iti eines ad aeeinendineeesninesennnesens aacsebalesosuanedasconaesececceeéececeue 
Lithographic prints from stone, zinc, aluminum, or other material, bound or unbound (ex- | 
cept cigar labels, flaps, and bands, lettered, or otherwise, music and illustrations when 
forming a part of a periodical or newspaper and accompanying the same, or if bound in or 
forming a part of printed books, not especially provided for). (Act of 1897)— 
On cardboard or other material exceeding y#§, inch in thickmess......................-.- | 6cents ag. 
On paper or other material— | 
NOES elie; Snes Be GRIT, oc ceccecccctcccescccccccscecccccecccccccccccese 20 cents per pound............ 
Exceeding ,74, inch and not exceeding ,3%, inch In thickness, cutting size in dimen- 
sions— 
Not exceeding 35 square inches........... ae Re ee eater oas | Scents per pound............. 
Exceeding 35 but not exceeding 400 square inches. .................--+2--2----- Scents per pound............- 
ee CE IT St tindbtbdb eck cdceéddssdndeccessccecccessoce- GC P00 CUD se ccticsssccccccce 
All other articles than those specifically provided for in this paragraph o— a 


Not exceeding shy inch in thickness 


Exceeding ,,,, inch in thickness and not exceeding ,$3, inch in thickness, cutting sizes 
in dimensions— 


| 


Not exceeding 35 square inches....... sieddtdpee ee aie id ti sid dcigiuns ls nesnsaendesbsbsocococnsdybsecec | 


nn ns ic ceeabeccscec|-cccdceveccceséedccccecovescces 
ens Oh WN, eek E Ls Ce cnn ethseccconcccecscnccedshcesccseccce S  oilipmneaibandath ade thee aa 
413 | Writing, letter, note, handmade, drawing, ledger, bond, record, tablet, and spyentae paper: 
Weighing not less than 10 nor more than 15 pounds to the ream «— 


Not ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, or decorated ..............cceeeescececceceeeees- | 2 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct...... 


Ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, or decorated ...............ccececcececececceceeese- | 2cts. per Ib. and 20p.ct........ 
Weighing more than 15 pounds to the rame— 
Not ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, or decorated...............ssssseseese0eeeee-- | shcts. perlb. and 15p.ct....... 


Ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, or decorated. .........cccccccccccececcscsceceee-se| 


® Provided, That in the case of articles hereinbefore 
found in the article, but for the pornos of this paragraph the thickness of lithographs mounted or pasted upon paper, cardboard, or other 
thicken of the the lithograph and the foundation on which it is mounted or pasted { Act of 1909). 


® Ifeither die cut or embossed, 4 cent per pound additional; and if both die cut and embossed, 1 cent per pound aditional. 
€ Of 180,000 square inches. 


34 cts. per Ib. and 25 p.ct...... 


the thickness which shall determine the rate of duty to be imposed shall be that of the fhinr 


$0 cents per pownd. 
20 cents per pound. 
40 cents per pound. 

| 30 cents per pound. 
55 cents per pound. 
50 cents per pound. 


15 cents per pound. 
7 cents per pound, 


6 cents per pound, 

8 cents per pound. 

65 cents per pound. 

70 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 


22 cts. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
40 cents per pound, 


20 cents per pound. 


8} cents per pound. > 
8 cents per pound. > 
6 cents per pound. 


est mafertal 
material, shall be the combined 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE M.—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 





Para- Rate of duty under— 
ereph Classification. ‘ 





1909, Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 








| Writing, letter, note, handmade, and paper commercially known as handmade and machine 
handmade, Japan and imitation Japan paper, by whatever name known, and ledger, bond, 
record, tablet, typewriter, manifold, and onion skin and imitation onion skin papers, calendered 
or uncalendered (act of 1909): 
Weighing 6} pounds or over per ream e— 


Ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, lined, or decorated in any manner other than by ........-..-ceseesseeeeceeceeess , 3 ets. per Ib. and 25 p. ct. 
lithographic process. 
PRONE cthrcaceipnnsnsddnnine socncvenccsacccscceiccetatobcarsansanstscéngnestoccsyesneaneeanie ecencecconcenesesease 3 ets. per Ib. and 15 p. ct. 
414 Paper envelopes, n. s. p. f., folded or flat:> 
PeRie0sencdcdnneddeshentissindbtncessssavercctntesceenibsbsinasuchitadeaens 20 per cent.......... eccceseee- 20 percent 
Bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated ............ccccceccccnccccccccccccceseces- SB PER GONE. cccccccccacecessess 35 per cent, 
Nn nccencdanceidedandsecs supnsaysesconsos ccavaneesheainhpieaiaensseuiabdinee 35 per cent (n. @.)............- 35 per cent. 
415 Jacquard designs of one line paper, or parts of such designs, finished or unfinished, and Jacquard | 35 per cent..................-- 
designs cut on Jacquard cards, or parts of such designs, finished or unfinished. 
Jaequard designs on ruled paper, or cut on Jacquard cards, and parts of such designs... ........-|...cccceccccccccccccccccecccees+ 35 per cent, 
CanG@ipeardl cmd Ratsted Rae. onic on cncescescccecccvesdsaccccccscccececsovcesecncosesesosoucoucace DE cee 35 per cent, 
Press boards or press paper, valued at 10 cents per pound OF OVEP............2cccescesceeceseees- tiie thiedkr selinbhenniabatanees 35 per cent. 
Paper hangings and paper for screens or fireboards. .. . ..............cccccccccccccccccccccccccess ER oasccccatinesention 
Paper hangings with paper back or composed wholly or in chief value of paper.................. A ieedtndninjereentibenenontpeosmens 25 per cent. 
EE TEE sn ccndiicwed thes teennedbeneiuenhgumiaiaienladidthen ties tails axis | 25 percent (n.e.)............. 35 per cent. 
ee, lo RE BIT OE a cincsincn tarp 4t00008s cnc cenccansesocntiveibambietpenbbtinsntes b PROPER nencccnececessnens< 30 per cent. 
Paper embossed, or cut, die-cut, or stamped into designs or shapes, such as initials, monograms, |........2...eesceccececccecese- 35 per cent. 


lace, borders, bands, strips, or other forms, or cut or shaped for boxes, plain or printed but not 
lithographed, n. s. p. f. 


Articles composed wholly or in chief value of paper printed by the photo-gelatin process,n. s. p. f..|..........cccccccececcecccseess- 3 cts. per Ib. and 25 p. ct. 
416 Books of all kinds,including blank books and pamphlets, and eugravings boundor unbound, | 25 per cent.................. . 
photographs, etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets, and printed matter, n. s. p. f. 
| Books of all kinds, bound or unbound, including blank books, slate booksand pamphlets, en- |.............. enecocese eecdsdbes 25 per cent. 


gravings, photographs, etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets,and printed matter; 
all the foregoing wholly or in chief value of paper, n. s. p. f. 
| Views of any landscape, scene, building, place, or locality in the United States, on cardboard or 
| paper, by whatever process printed or produced, including those wholly or in part produced 
| by either lithographic or photogelatin process (except show cards), occupying 35 square inches 
| or less of surface per view, bound or unbound or in any other form:¢ 


Not thinner tham ibs ital... ......cccccccccccccncceccscoenssenscesecescssqeseccecesncsesces|ooncses ecccceccccccoccccoscceses 15 cts. per Ib. and 25 p. ct. 
Thhnmas Ghat ahs BER. « ccccccccesseccecoccconssscnccennppesasvibetbehsndmenséumementin’ i a a $2 per thousand. 
47 «Albums | 
Photograph, autograph, and scrap albums, wholly or partly manufactured........ euhesueenn Se 35 per cent. 
Post-card, and postage-stamp albums, wholly or partly manufactured....... pnesatspenntngasa | sh peevepeoeeseahesersdcncocesse 35 per cent. 
418 Fancy boxes made of paper, or of which paper is the component material of chief value, or ifcov- | 45 per cent...................- 
ered with surface-coated paper. 
Boxes made wholly or in chief value of paper or papier-maché, ff covered with surface-coated |........ canons wedenesmighwesats« 45 per cent. 
paper. i 
419 Playing cards, in packs not exceeding 54 cards and at a like rate for any number in excess. ....... 10 cts. per pack. and 20 p. ct... 10 cts. per pack. and 20 p. ct. 
420 Manufactures of paper, or of which paper is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f...... ee 35 per cent. 


SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 





21 ~ Beads of all kinds: | 
| Wat Cheendiad GF GAGE, «ccs cccccsccccscctsacessccsrccssenns ceccsee bonstgncceosvesses eeécnen 35 per cemt..................-.| 35 per cent. 
Strung loosely on thread for facility in transportation only........... ekisiakccaceiahstateas ies insittdeiitdaians at Sanat 
Imitation pearl beads, not threaded or strung, or strung loosely on thread for facility in trans- |................ceecececeeoee- ' 35 per cent. 
portation only. 
Spangles of all kinds, not threaded or strung, or strung loosely on thread for facility in tramsporta- |......... ialahaaneeiiiahaiaienbasionn SER OU 
tipn only. 


Fabrics, nets or nettings, laces, embroideries, galleoons, wearing apparel, ornaments, trimmings, do per cont.....cc..ccccoce....” 60 per cent, 
curtains, fringes, and other articles not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief 
value of beads or spangles made of glass or paste, gelatin, metal, or other material, but not in 
part of wool.¢ 
Provided, That no article composed wholly or in chief value of beads or spangles made of 
glass, paste, gelatin, metal, or other material shall pay duty at a less rate than is imposed in 
any paragraph of this section upon such articles without such beads or spangies. (Act of 1909.) 


4 Of 180,000 square inches. 
» Folded or flat, not specified in act of 1897 


euntien cee That te ee aad te the taal aeheppereet Bae S, een eee ang nadeeps, wens, 
. place, or locality, provi , which shall prior 1909, been ordered or contracted bona-fide purchasers 
2 i tte der Senentnsiemadt od tain goovtaen (Act of 1909.) 


United Sn ee a make proper regulations 
¢Curtains and fringes, not specified in act of 1897. 














DUTIABLE LIST—Contin 


ued. 


SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in 





Para- 
graph, Classification. 
act of 

1909. 


— 





422 | Braids, plaits, laces, and willow sheets or squares, composed wholly or in chief value of straw, 
chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila hemp, suitable 
for making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods:s 

Not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained 
a Sr a och coaeccedacdenuastiaenscdecceesses 
Hats, bonnets,and hoods, composed wholly or in chief value of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, wil- 
low, osier, rattan, cuba bark, or manila hemp, whether wholly or partly manufactured:> 
Not trimmed. 


eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 


But the terms “grass” and “straw.’ shall be understood to mean these substances in 

their natural form and structure, and not the separated fiber thereof. (Par. 422.) 
423 Brushes, brooms, and feather dusters of all kinds, and hair pencils in quills or otherwise 
Is OE WON sai Svc onic snnesevenccccccdcdetccvccceccccsscccccccceses 
425 Trousers buckles and waistcoat buckles, made wholly or partly of iron or steel, or parts thereof: 
| Valued not more than 15 cents per hundred... ...............ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecess 
Valued more than 15 and net more than 50 cents per hundred 
as sacedsibeehasesumdeapachbesdencas 
426 Button forms: Lastings, mohair, cloth, silk, or other manufactures of cloth, woven or made in 
patterns of such size, shape, or form, or cut in such manner as to be fit for buttons exclusively. 


Button forms of lastings, mohair or silk cloth, or other manufactures of cloth, woven or made in | 


patterns of such size, shape, or form as to be fit for buttons exclusively, and not exceeding 3 
inches in any one dimension. 


427 +=Buttons, or parts of buttons, and button molds or blanks, finished or unfinished, the line measure 
being 7, of 1 inch: 


i tthe iki tid besepeeetessbedineeeecas diced iindbatipnsceescubsteeuscess 
ie adi cnn deewaae ai i aia cn deuiiadae 
i a a ck wend bcmereceneunnduaae 
Collar or cuff buttons and studs composed wholly of bone, mother-of-pearl, or ivory........ 
tii idhan hah ieiadedsianiidediheksedbccmebbdaceeeneesecectaccecce 
a oc din wacieedeconececcceésecséeacoeces 
Metal buttons, embossed with a design, device, pattern, or lettering.......................- 
a el lan ec suinanilnedeeuesoecececcecccess< 
i 7a. delist a ae Labs ccaeeeuaeddebaddetbacsboeceesevsocences 
eel a sae etc addinubedbencdadaedeckseesdccsaces 
Shoe buttons made of paper, board, papier-maché, pulp, or other similar material n. s. p. f£., 
valued not exceeding 3 cents per gross. 

rn ar Carnes Ol SONEN Gn cuinminsdecdnaddedunscancondncnscesecetqsauesuecnceee« 
Trousers buttons— 

i Ric indhédddudatetamegl ee iebindnehensshadtesindseerneetabancbehiudioas 

idk deitecadepeccinngigelinaibamsgendeeqeuneceheds seesecvassececececece 


nn i 2. 6... cccceckswandmendeideteadeaebendascasanacceransecscecece ce 


SO pet COMmt.... 2c cccccccees 50 per cent 
Ne, 3 cane coanastenesabel dnabGduhidatenhcuseeuqnstecdsesccccccscoancs 67 cents per ton¢............ 45 cents per tone 
| Coal slack or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch screen/...........-..------+.--s-002-+-- 15 cents per ton ¢............. 15 cents per ton.¢ 
Provided, That on all coal imported into the United States, which is afterwards used for 
fuel on board vessels propelled by steam and engaged in trade with foreign countries, or in | 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and which are registered | 
under the laws of the United States, a drawback shall be allowed equal to the duty imposed | 
by law upon such coal, and shal! be paid under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) | 
Compositions used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is the component material of chief value, 20 per cent (n. e.)...........- 20 per cent. 
whether in briquettes or other form. 
SEED Abdessccndcesecccccccccccccccscocosscosesesesethaccocssescccccccccccccce Ceeccccescoseces SRT Cs snccncccsvaseeses 20 per cent. 
9 =~ Cork bark: | 
Cut into squares or cubes... ..........-.+-+00+e- Si tlhicinnitésiavethanmenawesiaatieseedss 8 cents per pound........... 8 cents per pound. 
SE INOIED, cuccoccccccccccoscvccecessesees Bbewesseccccecoseseceseccoscecocseccoscoes: JOS AE EE | Scents per pound. 
Corks, manufactured: 
# inch or less in diameter............ coesaueceustiineie EE a a ee 25 cents per pound........... 25 cents per pound. 
I occnnocadhdedSeeeetnneseeccocceccnesetsescescccoccecccecs 15 cents per pound........... 15 cents per pound. 
Cork, artificial, or cork substitutes, manufactured from cork waste or granulated cork, not other- 8 cents per pound............. 6 cents per pound. 
wise provided for. 
Manufactures of cork, or of which cork is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f...._. TB O08 Cis vc acincsassinnd $0 per cent. 
Manufactures, wholly or in chief value of cork, or of cork bark, or of artificial cork or cork substi- ..........---+-0+e2+eeeee ecoeee-| 30 per cent. 
es Se omt ont, =. 3 | } 


© Real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila pom, Be 
Cuba bark, or manila hemp. not specified in 4 oO 
Waistcoat buckles, not specified in act of 1897. 

@ And all ap auetomen less than 92 per cent of fixed carbon (act of 1897). 
py ak A epee to the bushe' 

1 Provided, 


eee 


italics.] 


| Rate of duty under— 


| Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1909). 








15 per cent 


Be EE GEER cocccccccececcoces: 


SE PEE GIRB i ccccecesescceccce: 
BOG GB ccccecceapececcese 


a isicadtinnsccnesncse 
74 cents per pound. ........... 
5 cents per 100 and 15 p. ct... 
| 10 cents per 100 and 15 p. ct.. 
15 cents per 100 and 15 p. ct.. 
BD PGE COB cccccceccesnecces 





vy ct. per line and 15 p. ct.... 
4 ct. per line and 15 p. ct..... 
GO POE COME. ccc ccccsccccccese 
3 ct. per line and 15 p. ct..... 
3 ct. per line and 15 p. ct.... 
2 ct. per line and 15 p. ct..... 
ry ct. per line and 15 p. ct... 
1} cts. per line and 15 p. ct.. 
ji cent per gross. ..........04- 


4 ct. per line and 15 p. ct..... 
vy ct. per line and 15 p. ct... 
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15 per cent. 


20 per cent. 


35 per cent. 


5O per cent. 


40 per cent. 
74 cents per pound. 


5 cents per 100 and 15 p. ct. 
10 cents per 100 and 15 p. ct. 
15 cents per 100 and 15 p. ct. 


10 per cent. 


ry ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 
4 ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 


50 per cent. 

? ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 

2 ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 
45 per cent. 

2 ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 
y ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 
14 cts. per line and 15 p. ct. 
1 cent per gross. 


50 per cent. 


} ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 
ry ct. per line and 15 p. ct. 





rate of 15 cents per ton herein designated for “coa) slaciz: or culm ” shall be held to apply to importations of coal slack or culm produced and 


screened in the ordinary way, as such, and so shipped from the mine. (Act of 1909.) 
xLV——17 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES—Continued. 


{Decreases in black face type; increases In italics.] 














Para- Rate of duty under— 
rel Classification. i. 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909) 
430 | Dice, draughts, chessmen, chess balls, and billiard, pool, and bagatelle balls, of ivory, bone, or | 50 per cent.............. «+---| 50 per cent, 
other materials. 
| Deminess, of ivery, home, or ether materials. o..ccccccccncsuccececdensccdsassseuscesescsceseseseleccacconceneces ccccece ecccescese 50 per cent. 
431 | Dolls, dolls heads, toy marbles of whatever materials composed, and all other toys not composed 35 per cent...... ecccccocecccce 
of rubber, china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen or stone ware, n. s. p. f. 
Dolls, and parts of dolis, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever materials composed, and all other |............ccccccccccccsccceess 35 per cent, 
toys, and parts of toys, not composed of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen or stone ware, 
. ce) usp.t 
: 432 | Emery grains and emery, manufactured, ground, pulverized, or refined..................------- | Lcent per pound.............| 1 cent per pound, 
Emery wheels, emery files, and manufactures of which emery is the component material of chief SWRI occ citencdotaans 25 per cent. 
value. 
Manufactures of which corundum is the component material of chief value. ................0++-- [ttteeeeeee eecccccccccess orceeees 25 per cent. 
DC ain itcthdincmeddncédakcdusumictiotencdednicii i fi iis i cet os lieseccssece seaaieiaes sesesse 10 per cent. 
GOD | UNNI oon inset dann nicscthcenstdseeincl cca ae Bs gine es | Scents per pound............. 8 cents per pound. 
Bombs, rockets, Roman candles, and fireworks of all descriptions, n. 8. p. f..............----++-- | 20 percent (n. @.)............. 12 cents per pound. 
The weight on all the foregoing to include all coverings, wrappings, and packing material. 
(Par. 433.) 
434 | Fulminates, fulminating powders, and like articles— 
| Suitable for miners’ USO. - +e eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeesenenerees paccueeen ee eeiaienaawstaaneoe |s0 per cont. ....---eseeeecee ~ per cent, 
AER CRORES BEOINO DE: 0. ccc ticticiecictsinechasnssbasiaevatassbabenemnctenssenes 30 per cent. 
435 | Gunpowder, and all explosive substances, used for mining, blasting, artillery, or sporting pur- 
poses: 
Valued 20 cents or less per pound..............- autdbaiisvaiveeaivilidaccddedwiniccbnieese 4cents per pound............. 2 cents per pound. 
r | Valued above 20 cents per pound.............se cchandnestnniieen heeding cedinthewirensaatitell 6 cents per pound.............| 4 cemts per pound. 
5) 436 | Matches: 
ee Friction or lucifer— 
ot In boxes, containing not more than 100 matches per box.................. piel err 8 cents per gross....... Seca | 6 cents per gross. 
Th Otherwise than in boxes, containing not more than 100 matches each.................... | 1 cents per thousand.......... | } cent per thousand. 
i wiki nieincdds cnadinncninncqeagebladdedtendiddinesés dddeeet cecil maiatiniageedss ovtmacoumabaraan - per cent. 
“# I ih abe nts ce rent e Riedie sbbdnetbenbescesicg scab assuhinndeses pn aid on adeceweenond aaate theese 35 per cent. 
‘ GET | DN a cdi ttt aids ccininieccesisicinccisti hdeiiesiniedesRateasacbesbad SUN WOR oo cnnccacossdanebee 30 per cent. 
GIG bh. teechcmciddbindninietinsccresietcesde cusisp culties twos cen cab dadwobebtnnaetntas BOERS oi os an ccsecmsestss 30 per cent. 
Se Ds gi iiccncdwcwcesceicc ccadetan tent sip tadbanndeaseececebecepeseebbbcwesecus cocies ccttpnneuebassevedhbesdses 30 per cent. 
. Es ceria tip asad vdcgecpstencmedgbcchenccbessdacathbinatsenccdcbuactwepnctinsteee $2.36 per thousand............ $2.25 per thousand, 
; 4 Mining, blasting, or safety fuses of all kinds, not composed in chief value of cotton. ... 2... 2.22... cc cece eee e ence cece ee eeeeeeeeees 35 per cent. 
Py 438 | Feathers and downs of all kinds, including bird skins or parts of with the feathers on, n. s. p. f.: 
{ Crude oF thot Greseetl, colored), or meamruinetured « ... oo ccicctccccccccscsccccccccccccccccccccceces Oe GBs nis s cwweckscccusvasc 20 per cent, 
! Brawnpel, cahenedl, G0 DOUIIIII. .. «6560 0g oy od ca vba ee ee CaR a pha ne tiweccccccntedwannedest POT os seewcstieecncasnac 60 per cent. 
| Dressed and finished birds suitable for eR isa i debok Kone ecdknceccctcabbiivatiben RT Es on os Susccnsvescates 60 per cent. 
Celis Sh Sar Sa GE Gane oc bck cites sens stsbbusinbececdeckaavesietnecbinscdsiverl Soe Sawecwewsebessess 60 per cent. 
Artificial or ornamental feathers, fruits, grains, leaves, flowers, and stems or parts thereof, of what- 50 per cemt...................- 60 per cent. 
i | ever material composed, n. s. p. f. 
; Boas, boutounieres, wreaths, and all articles not specially provided for, composed wholly or in Bes oe ebssecbsesotesse | 60 per cent. 
: chief value of any of the feathers, flowers, leaves, or other materials or articles herein mentioned. | 
i 8 @9 | Furs dressed on the skin: 
ye But not made up into articles...............-..-<- ececenue penachenigwiseisereagianhdacesate Be PRE GEE bac ccewccseancsaes | 
Ei Not advanced further than dyeing, but not repaired...............ccccccccccccccccccceccces- re er ht ried ' 20 per cent, 
Bf Furs not on the skin, prepared for hatters’ use, including far skims carroted.....................- SE in had kis gosibennctae 20 per cent. 
BE Diamine Ie 8 hi koi ok bons sina ccqumedpebas deadbeat sceaskictadaien. SP TOR. ois cc wscavecbicass 
- | Manufactures of furs, further advanced than reusing and dyeing, when prepared for use as mate- weldeedieedcantpbieeeasin ws cia 35 per cent. 
rt rial, including plates, linings, and crosses. 
i Articles of wearing apparel of every description, partly or wholly manufactured, composed of or | 35 per cent (m. @.)............. | 5D per cent. 
; of which fur is the component material of chief value. Fe 
440 | Fans of all kinds, except common palm-leaf fam. ...........ccccccsceccccccccccccccccccccccceces Ro vccccwssiucsvsssade | 50 per cent. 
RS 441 Coen Werle Ean Game iesis oc vn cc vv cc ncccbacsacecccsebssdsadastebebiccabeuuabin wiathindikiwkaia 9 Sa clisaiebiemancwes oa | 20 per cent. 
at 42 | Human hair: 
i Clean or drawn, but not further manufactured..... pittina eaniiihlininaleiebcies sata digteduad POE sndiciccdccsincceste 20 per cent. 
BS abeetaant O80. 6: Bi Bisnis scoec sckcnsinsssipineneeeeaeesias tik ocesborbedes | $5 per ceMtt..........ceeeseoedt 35 per cent, 
ae 443 | Plushes and woven fabrics (except crinoline cloth and hair seating) and manufactures thereof, | 
: composed of the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or any animal, combined with wool, vegetable 
is i fiber, or silk: 
Bs Valued not more than 40 cents per pound..................- sbwWalsescocdusUbuebiehbeteveesdes wowccnccscncccccocasoccancveca, SPOOR per lb. and Wp. ct. 
Ri Valued more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per POUNd...... 2... .cceccccenescccencsceceslacnecerecenseececccccscees booude 44 cts. per Tb. and 50 p. ct. 
he i Valued more than 70 cents per pound............. cinhidhivn intitle Siphabih-s «iatinde eto Ose A hon a ap a ..... 44ets. per Ib. and 55p. ct. 
i 44 | Hair, curled, suitable for beds or mattresses.......... enccbsdiovbavebedaiasgcnessvenscndshagvhvenied | 20 $00 Da ccdinn acme dia candles 10 per cent. 
Ai 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


ssn 














Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph, Classification. —-—__- ——— - —_—_— 
act of : . os 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
“a | | 
445 | Hair cloth: 
i nce tee incneteaibenaadbatbosencecceecacesscocasccsssccesceses | 10 cents per square yard.......| 8 cents per square yard. 
ey Tr IN, GINO BORO OUND OOO 6 5 2... w sc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsecees 20 cents per square yard....... | 20 cents per square yard, 


446 | Hats, bonnets, or hoods, for men’s, women’s, beys’, or children’s wear, trimmed or untrimmed, 


including bedies, hoods, plateaux, forms, or shapes, for hats or bonnets, composed wholly or in 


chief value of fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals: 
ci Ao. been ca cacedioncocaseneeesaatessssecsoecececs $2 per dozen and 20 p. ct. ..... | 
Valued more than $5 and not more than $10 per dozen...............cscecseeceeseeceeeeeeee- | $3 per dozen and 20 p. ct...... 
Valued mere than $10 and not more than $20 per dozeM................ceecceeeeeeceeeceeees: | $5 per dozen and 20 p. ct..... i 
Valued more than $20 per dozen........... oe Riiaiidetistiniebtibddnintsidateechigenee | $7 per dozen and 20 p. ct...... 
rr Cr ab addchantbbeensuebesedudetctséccccocccsececsceecece< cakseiiiadiaiaaihiabttedabbadinbidee $1.50 per doz. and 20 p. ct. 
Valued more than $4.50 and not more than $9 per dozen... .............0.-ceceeeeeeeeceeeee- joteneeenceeeeteneceeeseeseceeees $3 per doz. and 20 p. ct. 
Valued more than $9 and not more than $18 per dozen..............+.----seee--- eee eeeeeeeee lseninddsietectsovcssensaccesese. 5 per doz. and 20 p. ct. 
ND ah ana da ncn dweesdsawdstneseesocenccecsceses Ee ee $7 per doz. and 20 p. ct. 
«7 | Indurated fiber ware and manufactures of woed or other pulp, and n. s. p. f. ..................-- | iin cicinidiecaeaitin 
| Indurated fiber ware and manufactures of pulp, n. s. p. f., printed or unprinted.......... 2.2...) c cece cece cece eee eeececceeees 35 per cent. 
448 | Jewelry: | 
Chains, pins, collar, cuff, and dress buttons, charms, combs, millinery and military orma- |.............-.....seeeceeeeeee- 85 per cent equivalent, 
ments, tegether with all other articles of every description, finished of partly finished, 
if set with imitation precious stones composed of glass or paste (except imitation jet), or 
composed wholly or in chief value of silver, German silver, white metal, brass, or gun 
metal, whether or not enameled, washed, covered, plated, or alloyed with gold, silver, er 
nickel, and designed to be worn on apparel or carried on or about or attached to the person.¢ 
Stampings and materials of metal (except iron or steel), or of metal set with glass or paste, |.............cccccccacesecceess- 75 per cent equivalent. 
finished or partly finished, suitable for use in the manufacture of any of the foregoing 
articles (except chain valued at less than 30 centS per yard other than nickel or nickel- 
plated chain).> 
Chain: Rope, curb, cable, and other fancy patterns of chain, without bar, swivel, snap or |....................s-se00-++--- 85 per cent equivalent. 
ring, compesed of rolled gold plate or of silver, German silver, white metal, or brass, not 
exceeding } inch in diameter, breadth or thickness.¢ 
Bags, purses, and other articles, or parts thereof, finished er unfinished, made in chief value |...............-.-c-eeeeeeeee--! 85 per cent equivalent, 
of metal mesh composed of silver, German silver, or white metal.4 
Articles commonly known as jewelry, and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially | 60 per cent...................-. 
provided for, ineluding precious stenes set, pearls set or strung, and cameos in frames. 
Articles commonly or commercially known as jewelry, or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, |.............-<<0+--eseeeeeeeee-| 60 per cent. 
including chain, mesh, and mesh bags and purses composed of gold or platinum, whether 
set or not set with diamonds, pearls, cameos, coral, or other precious or semiprecious stones 
or imitations thereof. 
449 | Pearls: 
Pearls in their natural state, not strung or set..................... Grandiieeettueebeekes BOO naccccnnceScsasec<t 
Pearis and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not set or strung. ............0..ccccccccces|ecccccccccccccccccccccceeseceess | 10 per cent. 
Precious stones: 
Diamonds and other precious stones advanced in condition of value from their natural state | 10 per cent...................- 
by cleaving, splitting, cutting, or other process, and not set. 
Diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos, and other precious stones and semiprecious stones, cut but |...............-..-.sss--++--e-- | 10 per cent, 
not set, and suitable for use in the manufacture of jewelry. 
Imitations of diamonds or other precious stones, composed of glass or paste, not exceeding | 20 per cent..................-- 
an inch in dimensions, not engraved, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, and 
not mounted or set. 
Imitation precious stones, including pearls and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of |...............6....--+-seeeee- 20 per cent. 
jewelry, doublets, artificial, or so-called synthetic or reconstructed pearls and parts thereof, 
rubies, or other precious stones. 
450 | Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled. ....................-..2.--+----- IE Bia cccccctcccccssess Free of duty. 


Provided, That upon all leather exported, made from imported hides, there shall be allowed 
a drawback equal to the amount of duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. (Act of 1897.) 
Provided, That on and after October 1, 1909, grain, buff, and split leather shall pay a duty 
of 7} per cent ad valorem; that all boots and shoes, made wholly or in chief value of leather 
made from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the bovine species, 
including calfskins, shall pay a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem; that harness, saddles and sad- 
diery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief value of leather, 
shall pay a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. (Act of 1909.) 
a oo per dozen pieces, 1 cent each and in addition thereto 3 of 1 cent per dozen for each 1 cent the value exceeds 20 cents per dozen, and !n addition 


» Valued at 72 cents per gross, 3 cents per dozen pieces and in addition thereto 4 of 1 cent per gross for each 1 cent the value exceeds 72 cents per gross, and in addition 
thereto 25 per cent. 


¢ Valued at 30 cents per yard, 6 cents per foot and in addition thereto 3 of 1 cent per yard for each 1 cent the value exceeds 30 cents per yard, and in addition thereto 25 
per cent. 
thenentee at $2 per dozen pieces, 10 cents per piece and in addition thereto 3 of 1 cent per dozen pieces for each 1 cent the value exceeds $2 per dozen, and in addition 
per cent. 
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Para- Rate of duty under— 
crap Classification. : 
1909, Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 19 
451 | Leather: | 
ee iciiticnictvisintiniitinnctieqetinntinaidticnibbnaieamseniiain | 20 per cont .........s..sss0e0e- 5 per cent. 
IN sbi itrccvetithedticibnesnadiititsivgeniinanveamesiiatannd | 20 per cent (In. €.) ......00----. 5 per cent. 
ORR 6 csrccncccvseccisescoceveccccuccdesdséecunbiens tktentdddieieiadeddaeees | 20 per cent (Mm. @.) ............- 5 per cent. 
CNR. ccincccconscccec? sacoccoscechvovesssneuapdeabitall basaes sana DEPT is iicdestecdiéee st. 5 per cent. 
Grain, buff, and split leathe Vininuidénen bclmidivitbindsadsadhduaiaescceadiouan tn | 20 per cent (n. @.) ...........- 7} per cent.¢ 
CRIA ic cinitinnadile sitinnewnasindcnthiesitinhitinetininieanlaginindulletie:vaaancal | 20 per cent (nm. €.) ........000-- 20 per cent. 
etek CNS. Si cnistebatidbuntecsitieicnadbccucsntsabonssusendes een 20 per cent (M. €.) ....-.----0-- (>) 
pen ek ee IEE ic ccissicvciicsdatidveensencnhedaiaaaiiainencimaig te | 90 per cent ..............sece- 15 per cent. 
Planoferte and plameforto-aetiom leather... .......ccccccccccccccncccecsccsectescccocccscccecsces b OGG OU bos ns bbe Seles 20 per cent. 
Patent, japanned, varnished, or enameled leather— 
Weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen hides or skins. ...........scccocccceccccecccccces 30 cts. per Ib. and 20 p. et ..... 27 ets. per Th. and 15 p. ct, 
Weighing over 10 and not over 25 pounds per dozen hides or skins................-..---- | 80 cts. peg Ib. and 10 p. ct ..... | 27 ets. per Ib. and 8 p. ct. 
Weighing over 25 pounds per dozen hides or skins. ................ecccececccccccececeeee | 20 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct...... | 20 cts. per Ib. and 10 p. ct. 
Cut into shoe uppers or vamps, or other forms, suitable for conversion inte manufactured | 35 per cent...............-.00- (®) 
articles. 
' All other leather, D. 8. p. f.....ccceccceees SoongceadssedccnvedcostevSeanesenvnséscoeséennieds FR OF CRs cenccccesoccstacdts 15 per cent, 
Skins: 
Calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed............cccccccccccecces ubelebhitcdabancadbeooudes BPP scscnsciccebvcce ----| 15 per cent, 
ini th dc sdieb tinct siccnncccncencacendsnistndeeaabinladbakigsieicabenube | 20 per cemt......... eoenctetbet 20 per cent. 
Kangaroo, sheep, and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins), quel and finished, other DO POF GUE. ccccccecccccccccce< 15 per cent. 
skins and bookbinders’ calfskins, n. s. p. f. 
Skins for morocco— 
Tanned but unfinished..............++. sevesensis pismaceeidl Didinsiwsascaeteaiews ewindwaee ' 10 percent....... cccceccccsers 5 per cent. 
DOE ii ids cnt dntdinstindceinccscscccesccseqenabiabshiniaiades Sisiasesksecebsccanseeate | 20 per cent (m. €.)............. 15 per cent (n. e.) 
Shee laces, Ralehad areas, esas. oo on necccccssasécsevsdusbaandsdacscovcdsbescoenslbwees 50 cts. per gross pairs and 20 | 50 cts. per gross pairs and 10 
per cent. per cent. 
Boots and shoes: 
Ta cist cetraniniscscencdsssncvcsssecmpmndaiidies pintbhnssssmdsdanscceciscarocsel SUE adclbpscuaieiie --.-| 15 per cent, 
Made wholly or in chief value of leather made from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever | 25 per cent (m. €.)............- 10 per cent.e 
weight, of cattle of the bovine species, including calfskins. 
452 Bags, baskets, belts, satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, jewel boxes, portfolios, and other boxes | 35 per cent (0. €.).............| 40 per cent, 
and cases, mude wholly of or in chief value of leather, not jewelry, and manufactures of leather, 
or of which leather fs the component material of chief value, not specially provided for. 
Any of the foregoing permanently fitted and furnished with traveling, bettie, drinking, dining or |.............- erccccccccccecccs.| 50 per cent; 
luncheon and similar sets. 
| Manufactures of leather, or of which leather is the component material of chief value...... ccc cc] BO PE Bi ccccccsccccccccess. 40 per cent. 
Ey 453 Gloves made wholly or in part of leather, whether wholly or partly manufactured: 
PY Schmaschen (of sheep origin), “glace” finish— 
Women’s or children’s— 
Not over 14 inches in length.............. imesersabsstbidwedesis évtesedsdeus aceceeeee-| $1.76 por dozen pairs.......... $1.25 per dozen pairs, 
Over 14 and not over 17 inches in length..............-.«« sinaanilieasiaeitiiediiiaeinalial $2.25 per dozen pairs.......... $2.25 per dozen patrs. 
1 Over 17 inches im length.................. splits icusmilbecctsdiamabiedeate | $2.75 per dozen pairs.......... $2.75 per dozen pairs. 
: Ns nncccnsinihilblibetnmesitkudecinsssacougesalaiieleaiiadienmmidiaame mee | $3 per dozen pairs......... «-..| $8 per dozen pairs. 
af 455 Lamb or sheep, “glace” finish— 
va Women’s or children’s— 
Not over 14 inches in length..............+-« eildtiteiaae sesececseeeeecceeceeeceee-| $2.50 per dozen patrs.......... $2.50 per dozen pairs. 
; Over 14 and not over 17 inches in length................ idubadiniwelaseutsccuankOees $3.50 per dozen pairs.......... $3.50 per dozen pairs. 
i Over 17 inches in length..............-ssssssseseeeseeees sncikeeninhsnennntsiiee .-+..| $4.50 per dozen pairs.......... $4.50 per dozen pairs. 
ot WE ies niisscceseeleviustbvsencsecscntbiestidenetenmab loss asucie deus ae E $4 per dozen pairs............. $4 per dozen pairs. 
i 456 Goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep origin, “glace” finish— 
FS Women’s or children’s— 
4 Not over 14 inches im length..............seseeeeesereseees eseeeseees eneeecccecscecee $3 per dozen pairs............- $3 per dozen pairs. 
s Over 14 and not over 17 inches in length... ..........cccccccccccccccccccccecccecsceees $3.75 per dozen pairs.......... $3.75 per dozen pairs. 
Be SUT TT Ok Wii occ ncvccesscccccendutnsaisdescabeasecesbdevabdbeancen $4.75 per dozen pairs.......... $4.75 per dozen pairs. 
, . SIND. scikisabecitlecalelengtinvrncevnenuecastieduessiamicesinbiaginaninbenipewciigian $4 per dozen pairs............. $4 per dozen pairs. 
ue 457 Of sheep origin, wha dchaiing quate canines cxmnevel 
Ri Women’s or children’s— 
ES Not over IF tadhes fe WaGM.j.. ..o.55nc cis adecedscstbectensundedecesoceeuscteaennan $2.50 per dozen pafrs..........| $2.50 per dozen pairs. 
‘k Over 27 Bias WWE. ..... oo. ncn ccckccdghdse seeie acl oeaaaeeetaa $3.50 per dozen pairs.......... $3.50 per dozen pairs. 
} WONG a «si didiidicisnawiandacevevcnncsunscanceassdskeemeedlleneasenta ee $4 per dozen pairs............. $4 per dozen pairs. 
6 On and after Oct. 1, 1909 (see par. 450); before that date 15 per cent. 
6 Shall pay a duty of 10 per cent in addition to the duty imposed by this paragraph on leather of the same character as that from which they are cut. 
4 
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DUTIABLE LIST—Continued. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 








—_——_ 


Para- | Rate 


graph, Classification. |——___—_—_—_— . 
actol | » . » 
19 9. | . | Dingley tariff t of 189 Pa I f 








Gloves made wholly or in part of leather, whether wholly or partly manufactured—Continued. | 
458 Goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep origin, with exterior grain surface removed— 


Women’s or chil¢cren’s— 





























 samaiacundeae tds dadwwocetmasetan« $3 per ak as etnies ‘ g 1 
ae $3.75 per dozen pairs. ... ‘ t pairs. 
in dels bh ddegubbeheusidcanbekouhnasedaasegunetesheeees $1.75 per doz 3. 
, oi | i I Becccccces 
9 
ed $1 per a 
i Irs. 
«0 | h or th ral ac snying pisces, :h 75 of the per ) f ates 
led for the el a uit 2 
#1 Harness, saddles, and saddlery, in set 1ed— 
} Composed wholly or in chief value of leather ..... ons cucdseedaéscctcsoes ecaceescesace podanaews a 20 per cent.a 
NORM. ss0ccs..00. ia a a tesa Sp nn nnteabeanenes ) per cent 
Ce eee eee eee ere eeeeeee ’ ° 
@2 | Manufactures of amber, asbestos, bladders, catgut or whip gut or worm gut, or wax, orof which 25 per cent.................. er t 
these substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f. 
Woven fabric: comy sed WHOLLY or in chief value Ee coon oe ed rg eaedbenandadobeeneedeucdcode a) rT nt 
@3 Manufactures of hone, chip, grass, horn, india rubber, palm leaf, straw, weeds, or whalebo or Ps soctcegaunnatnben 85 per cent 
of which these substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, not speciall 
provided for. 
Manufactures of quills, or of which quill is the component material of chief value. ................ 20 per cent (n. @.)............ 35 per cent. 
a es ac eulknde-esddededasseeewesueoeceseencetescetcecé ) ff. 4° eee er cent. 
| Combs, Composed wholly of horn, or composed of horm and metal. ... . 2.22... ..c cc cece cece cece ns cccce cece cccccccccccccccccsces r 
464 Manufactures of gutta-percha, ivory, vegetable ivory, mother-of-pearl and shell, plaster of Paris De sesesdsecchctecens per cent. 
| papier-maché, and vulcanized india rubber known as “hard rubber,” or of which these sub- 
stances or any of them is the component material of chief value, n. s. p. f. 
Shells engraved, cut, ornamented, or otherwise manufactured. ........... Svedeesesessessesoocees gg ee rere 5 per cent. 
#5 Masks, composed of paper or f El Cliccescceuana per cent 
466 Matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan....... hited itil didi bite ede ntineshdcabboeoceebeta 6 its per square yard ents per square yard 
Mats made of cocoa fiber or rattan............... itil Che vbscetbaddsdeutaddeduensstcciceeses 4 cents per square foot...... per square foot, 
47 Musical instruments or parts thereof, pianoforte actions and parts thereof, strings for musical 45 per cemt................- $5 per cent. 
instruments, not otherwise enumerated in this section, cases for musical instruments, pitch 
pipes, tuning forks, tuning hammers, and metronomes; strings for musical instruments, com- 
| posed wholly or in part of steel or other metal. 
468 | Phonographs, gramophones, graphophones, and similar articles, or parts thereof............2... ---ccececececccccccccccnccceees 45 per cent 
Sie eee, Ses Temes Gr Cnmes OF OCT WIG. o.oo icc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccoscccces 20 per cent (n. e.). nie XM) per cent. 
470 | Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, not specially provided for ¢.... Pe bdadatensspcesnecs 15 per cent, 
Statuary,¢ or Sculptures,< not specially provided for. ..............-.scccccccccccccccccccceests- DP GRE cncnccuntsdnedacesecs 15 per cent. 
ee ee eau oc ccevsscceccsensnsel ellebasedeeessaconacecce subdnnddiqnecssbtddwcchacéccace Be ee bantccscnnednacescus $1 per ton. 
472 | Pencils, filled with lead or other material: 
ic nekcccccesccecccunn Sdbedbosssesasacecceusocecece cainiinihemnhedenihmnninnen 45 cts. p. gross and 25 p. ct ‘5 cts. p. gro nd@ 25 p. ct. 
Of other material not metal. ........... Siedbdeenenaseeedsoceesoneeseseccaseceseece sc! coeecasese 4 1 25 p. et. 
Pencils of lead............ itis Sines éascéahial Se eratebnddeceducecesnesosencesscenccess 45 cts. p. gr and 25 p. ct 4 nd 25 p. ct. 
Slate pencils: 
ED WEN Riss ccedcccuccescoceeseesieeebesneboesovceseuveccoce erubevuetucsieveewens 1D POP CUR cncccccsacccnces per cent 
PE cissctcsdcdsevesnscccsccce SSdeSA anaes esc teteocndocccesestssscecnescecee.| 3 CC115 per 100.......0.. ) 
473 | Pencil leads not in wood. ................. cb becceessesasdsoadeve Siakdbuoneneiveses ee GOs aantendocenss 
Pencil leads not in wood or other material: 
Black..... bibaved bbesencsceuiuel PU iieceieasecsosece ehuoesteduaiaauane adc ae cella ctadeaemmied ; 8. 
Ter hinemssdcosvessccocecanes PE thdtcbedcseadacecdouessbdewedeeusessess| caseccescneccoseocccescsecses ounce 
| ME « camescccccccccccceccccccs cccccccceccasceseccccese ercccccccces Ceecccecccccccccocess ccccccccceccccccccccccccccucs € 
@4  =Photographic: 
Dry plates or films, n. s. p. f............+0- i daetstcdccsccessssosa pibdedusbedetaesesende ae ‘ ! t 
Film negatives, imported in any form, for use in any way in connection with moving-picture busensesesontnascesece eanes f t. 
exhibits, or for making or reproducing pictures for such exhibits, and moving-picture films 
not developed or exposed. 
Film positives, imported in any form, for use in any way in connection with moving-picture ...........----+.----eeeeeeeess | t or g ft 


exhibits, including herein all moving, motion, moto-photography, or cinematography film 
pictures, prints, positives, or duplicates of every kind and nature, and of whatever substance 
made. | 


© On and after October 1, 1999 (see par. 450); before that date 35 per cent. 

- © But the terms “grass” and “straw” shall be understood to mean these substances fn their natural form and structure, avd not the separated fiher tnereof. (Both Acts.) 
¢ Tha term “painting” as used in this act shall be uaderstood not to include such as are made wholly or in part by sten ig or other eal process. (Actof | 
¢The term “statuary” as used in this act shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand 1 solid bloek or mass 

@ marbie, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the professional production of a statuary or sculptor only. (Act of 1897 
¢ The term “sculptures” as used in this act shall be understood to inelude only such as are cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of 
Marble, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, and as are the professional production of a sculptor only. (Act of 1909.) 
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SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES—Continued. 


[Decreases in black face type; increases in italics.] 


Rate of duty under— 
lassification. eee — ? 
Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 19 


| Pipes and smokers’ articles: 
Common tobacco pipes and pipe bowls of clay— 
Valued not more than 40 cents per gross 15 cents per gross 15 cents per gross. 
Other _ 50 cts. p. gross and 25 p.ct 50 cts. p. gross and 25 , 
Pipes and pipe bowls of whatever material composed, and all smokers’ articles whatsoever, 60 per cent 60 per cent. 
not specially provided for, including cigarette books, cigarette book covers, pouches for 
smoking or chewing tobacco, and cigarette paper in all forms. | 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, 15 per cent. 
horesrakes, cultivators, threshing machines, and cotton gins. | | 
If imported from any country, dependency, province, or colony which imposes no tax or | Free of duty. 
duty on like articles imported from the United States, they shall be. 
Plush, black, known commercially as hatters’ plush, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton, such | 10 per cent. 
as is used exclusively for making men's hats. 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades covered with material other than paper or lace @ § r 50 per cent. 
Sticks for umbrellas, parasols, or sunshades, and waiking canes, finished or unfinished : 40 per cent. 
Waste, not specially provided for 10 per cent. 
Articles not enumerated or provided for: | 
Raw or unmanufactured 10 per cent ' 10 per cent. 
Manufactured, in whole or in part 20 per cent 2 per cent. 
That each and every imported article, not enumerated in this section, which is similar, either in | 
material, quality, texture, or the use to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in 
this section as chargeable with duty, shall pay the same rate of duty which is levied on the enu- 
merated article which it most resembles in any of the particulars before mentioned; and if any 
nonenumerated article equally resembles two or more enumerated articles on which different 
rates of duty are chargeable, there shal! be levied on such nonenumerated article the same rate 
of duty as is chargeable on the article which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty; and 
on articles not enumerated, manufactured of two or more materials, the duty shall be assessed 
at the highest rate at which the same would be chargeable if composed wholly of the component 
material thereof of chief value; and the words “component material of chief value,’ wherever 
used in this section, shall be held to mean that component material which shall exceed in value 
any other single component material of the article; and the value of each component material | 
shall be determined by the ascertained value of such material in its condition as found in the 
article. If two or more rates of duty shall be applicable to any imported article, it shall pay 
duty at the highest of such rates. (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 


FREE LIST. 


Act of 1897. 
Sec. 2. That on and after the passage of this act, unless otherwise specially provided for in this act, the following articles when imported shall be exempt from duty: 
Act of 1909. 


That on and after the day following the passage of this act, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, the articles mentioned in the following paracrap!s 
shall, when imported into the United States or into any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutufila), be exempt from duty: 


[Decreases in black face type.] 


Para- Rate of duty under— 


oe ~ Classification. er eT eee 


1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1909 


482. Acids: 
Arsenic or arsenious 
Benzoie 
CON oS cso cbs vccdiiwiccsecteseiceccicsseceusnekesmeebeeeebapenee wee du bees suntccoucenes 
PRONE Gok c ah te bth ah Goes eeacctnnessccketeuumbe wcesebesase bn daeeeneeedceteanetaenaeeead 
EPIC OE HRI. 5c cckeriveccceuscccckeene Kadbbichhdodduktgvelvecesdvsisshncieeutnane 


| Acorns, raw, dried, or undried, but unground......... ieee se cennswnse Saguidaevacccccnscoeesed i Ws aiiidasinicaies idasiiaatal Free. 
eh ee, 4 win ciscasctcidninassnspandintens intitiaehintnninahiiimhiniinauaniaiadiiane TE, cn actesinstnccsinanstecceel, eee 
NG O00 855... dct dk cdueeabnbdecadte@uaee RN ST eS ee 


Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from alizarin or from anthracin..................! Free.......cscesssseeeeeceee--| Free, 
® Lace not specified in act of 1897, 











ees 


800 | Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, when returned afterhaving Free 


© Act of 1897. > Acts of March 3, 1903, and August 5, 1909. ¢ The words “breeding” and “polo” were added by the act of 1909. 








the Treasury may prescribe. 
Wild animals intended for exhibition in zoological collections for scientific and educational pur- | Free....... cccececoescsesces: Free, 
poses and not for sale or profit. 
Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or orleans, and all extracts Of.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesces Fas cccccccococecececessees: Free, 
Pha dc ccccewecccesccccecsocsceccccsecs ceccetessc cctcccecescesccescocescoouscecoeseoosecosce PEGS s coccccccesece Seccceceees< Free. 
Arrowroot in its natural state and not manufactured. ............cccccccccccccccccccsccecccceess ih Asacupenaeteenemmannst Free. 
| Arsenic and sulphide of arsenic, or orpiment...............csccececcccccececcccccccecsceeeceseess Mths dcadaceecsesccassssesecue Free. 
EE GIN s ocnwcucassceccesthkbaminiedengireoedoousgeawsncannsreescesuccecenucetoens es We Riicnesenesceressantmenaeen Free 
Art educational stops, composed of glass and metal and valued at not more than 6 cents per gross.. Free. ...ccseseseesceceeesess- (n. @.) 
Articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning, 0. S. P. 1........ccceccececcccccccceceseceess- PGs pecscceccevesusescecesse: Free, 
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[Decreases in black face type. ] 








Rate of duty under— 
Classification. 


ari 
EEE EEE REE EERE EE EERE EE EERE EEE EERE EERE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE E EEE EE EEe 


EEE EERE EERE EE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EERE EERE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE e 
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Any animal imported specially for breeding purposes . ............ccccccccccccccccccsecceccese i aceteanaliacininnanilainintenen | Free, 
Any animal imported by a citizen of the United States specially for breeding purposes, whether 
intended to be so used by the importer himself, or for sale for such purpose. > 

Provided, That no such animal shall be admitted free unless pure bred of a recognized breed, 
and duly registered in the book of record established for that breed: And provided further, That 
certificate of such record and of the pedigree of such animal shall be produced and submitted 
to the customs officer, duly authenticated by the proper custodian of such book of record, 
together with the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer that such animal is the identical 
animal described in said certificate of record and pedigree: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury what are 
recognized breeds and pure-bred animals under the provisions of this paragraph. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe such additional regulations as may be required for the strict 
enforcement of this provision. Cattle, horses, sheep, or other domestic animals straying across 
the boundary line into any foreign country, or driven across such boundary line by the owner 
for temporary pasturage purposes only, together with their offspring, may be brought back 
to the United States within six months free of duty, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. (Acts of 1897, 1903, and 1909.) 

And provided further, That the provisions of this act shall apply to all such animals as have 
been imported and are in quarantine, or otherwise in the custody of customs or other officers 
of the United States, at the date of the passage of this act. (Acts of 1903 and 1909.) 

Animals brought into the United States temporarily for a period not exceeding six months, for Free. .......se.e- ececencences Free. 
the purpose of breeding, exhibition or competition for prizes offered by any agricultural, polo, 
or racing association. ¢ 

But a bond shall be given in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Teams of animals, including their harness and tackle and the wagons or other vehicles actually | Free. ......<.ssesseeeeeeees--- Free. 
owned by persons emigrating from foreign countries to the United States with their families, | 
and in actual use for the purpose of such emigration under such regulations as the Secretary of 


Act of 1897. | 


been exported, without having been advanced in value or improved in condition by any proc- 
ess of manufacture or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and other vessels of American 
manufacture exported filled with American products, or exported empty and returned filled 
with foreign products, including shooks and staves when returned as barrels or boxes; also 
quicksilver flasks or bottles, of either domestic or foreign manufacture, which shall have been 
actually exported from the United States; but proof of the identity of such articles shall be made, 
under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but the exemption 
of bags from duty shall apply only to such domestic bags as may be imported by the exporter 
thereof, and if any such articles are subject to internal tax at the time of expoftation, such tax 
shall be proved to have been paid before exportation and not refunded: Provided, That this 
paragraph shall not apply to any article upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, 
the reimportation of which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties equal to the 
drawbacks allowed; or to any article manufactured in bonded warehouse and exported under | 
any provision of law: And provided further, That when manufactured tobacco which has been 
exported without payment of internal-revenue tax shall be reimported it shall be retained in 
the custody of the collector of customs until internal-revenue stamps in payment of the legal 
duties shall be placed thereon. (Act of 1897.) 
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Rate of duty under— 


Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
a 


Act of 1909. 


Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, not including animals, when 
returned after having been exported, without having been advanced in value or improved in 
condition by any process of manufacture or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and 
other containers or coverings of American manufacture exported filled with American products, 
or exported empty and returned filled with foreign products, including shooks and staves when 
returned as barrels or boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, iron or steel drums used for the 
shipment of acids, of either domestic or foreign manufacture, which shall have been actually 
exported from the United States; but proof of the identity of such articles shal] be made, under 
general regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but the exemption of bags 
from duty shall apply only to such domestic bags as may be imported by the exporter thereof 
and if any such articles are subject to internal-revenue tax at the time of exportation, such tax 
shall be proved to have been paid before exportation and not refunded; photographic dry 
plates or films of american manufacture (except moving-picture films), exposed abroad, 
whether developed or not, and films from moving-picture machines, light struck or otherwise 
damaged, or worn out, so as to be unsuitable for any other purpose than the recovery of the 
constituent materials, provided the basic films are of American manufacture, but proof of the 
identity of such articles shall be made under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: Provided, That this paragrarh shall not apply to any article upon which 
an allowance of drawback has been made, the reimportation of which is hereby prohibited 
except upon payment of duties equal to the drawbacks allowed; or to any article manufactured 
in bonded warehouse and exported under any provision of law: And provided further, That when 
manufactured tobacco which has been exported without payment of internal-revenue tax shall 
be reimported it shall be retained in the custody of thecollector ofcustoms until internal-revenue 
stamps in payment of the legal duties shall be placed thereon. (Act of 1909.) 

Asbestos, unmanufactured Free; 

Renee, WERE CRE TIO Gi BR ata CIN dnc 0k cdc ccccndntbsncbainotdbscvadencqnencediacécans | Free... mibecscoesacavesanmanciie Free. 

Asafetida 


| Free 


Barks, cinchona or other from which quinine may be extracted 
Beeswax 
Binding twine: All binding twine manufactured from New Zealand hemp, manila, istle or Tam- 
pico fiber, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of any two or more of them, of single ply and meas- 
uring not exceeding 600 feet to the pound.> 
Bells, broken, and bell metal broken and fit only to be remanufactured 
Birds, stuffed, not suitable for millinery ornaments..................cseees ore ceeecececccecceeee 
Birds and land and water fowls 
Bismuth 
| Bladders, and all integuments, tendons and intestines of animals and fish sounds, crude, dried | Free 
or salted for preservation only, and unmanufactured, not specially provided for.° 
Whend, Gite, BW i Biden io iccdiindvnnedcbcivwsccscssccacsccinthbasauuses teesenedan biadedentecenn POWs ocse Gapltebbasonsdepesses 
Bolting cloths composed of silk, imported expressly for milling purposes, and so permanently | Free... 
marked as not to be available for any other use. 
Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, or otherwise manufactured, and bone BOO sbbisesecsdi césvcscoceees 
dust or animal carbon, and bone ash, fit only for fertilizing purposes. 
Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or unbound, maps and charts imported by | Free..............-.---------- 
authority or for the use of the United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. | 
, Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or unbound, and charts, which  Free...........0.s-++e+ 
| shall have been printed more than twenty years at the date of importation, and all hydro- 
graphic charts, and publications issued for their subscribers or exchanges by scientific and lit- 
erary associations or academies, or publications of individuals for gratuitous private circula- 
| tion, and public documents issued by foreign governments. 
618 | Books and pamphlets printed chiefly in languages other than English4.............. kdemnnkbe PDsasccsccssvece Free, 
Books and music, in raised print, used exclusively by the blind. ...................eseeceeeeeees i anancharvnntebeenaaniin Free. 
619 Books, maps, music, photographs, etchings, lithographic prints, and charts, specially imported, | Free..........-csecscsceceses. FCG 
| not more than two copies in any one invoice, in good faith, for the use and by order of any 
society or institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, educational, 
scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use and by 
order of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any state 
or public library, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
| shall prescribe. 
620 Books, libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, and similar household effects of persons or fami- | Free. :32.....ccccccececccese-- FIO@, 
| lies from foreign countries, all the foregoing if actually used abroad by them not less than one 
year, and not intended for any other person or persons, nor for sale. 


« Provided, That articles mentioned in this paragraph, if imported from a country which lays an import duty on like articles imported from the United States, shal! be 
subject to a duty of 4 cent per pound. 


> The word “manila” was added by act of 1909. 
¢Tendons were added by act of 1909. 
éThe word “ chiefly ” was substituted by act of 1909 for the word “ exclusively.” 
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Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 

521 | Brass, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch metal, all the foregoing, fit only for remanufacture. | is daiaintanntnnnveqnseces Free 

| Brasil paste........--+----e0-ereeecereesescseesseeesseesenrensetscescsesecaseesnaeesenaeeseeees DiRieirercnsniesinsnmesbanis | (nm. e.) 
§22 | Brazilian pebble, unwrought or unmanufactured. .............. 2.202 c cece ence eneeeeeeeeeeeeees Di eicaiswncivavadindeserncs Free 
523 | Bristles, crude, not sorted, bunched, or prepared .............-.-.-2ceeeceeecceceeeceecceceeeeese a aia eal aaa est | Free. 
Ee I COE fn Sn cncwdscddscccsecccccccccccccccsscecccsacceces dds Raae db ees eeenesenuconl i et cetand esd alis Free. 
525 | Burgundy pitch ............ Db eehiates ects dees tas taba ttn en eeextaibenmbsessseenapeniesen | IN cis eastnahinciutiiobesonsisin Free. 
Ran etnhn508nes6besdeccssscsccedsesecccideccésedcccecécccecnccsocecuccoséeeeceec< iidiiepanpeeasnnennedes Free, 
586 hacsks56 dns 5 kccdnccckbedecdsenceudetssscecsdecuecceesdsaceces SR eianasbiknhededenvaiinued | Free, 
oe ccc a dadddesanxndedidddeadadeccccseacastes taacscecers al cli Free. 
629 | Catgut, whip gut, or worm gut, unmanufactured. ...... 2.2.2.0... cccccccccccccccccscccceceeeeess Di Aaduteadicdbcesndsawedecs Free. 
6 65.5000 0600866.606660466 46065548 006000646sb56 600d ncceedsessdacetedccceacecccencees ee iid dee ttinneeks wudettiuten | Free, 
i iddcccetelnesdensuaebhehedseaetchdedesédncksad’cdheacedsusdcdsecccesveoeesrs Bai waenpessiuscsdecss Free. 

531 | Chalk, crude, not ground, bolted, precipitated, or otherwise manufactured >....................- I aid siuginiceenitia cima ewines Free. 
Nr COIN OUI cakeccadncicdn cas cocutwiswidiccauuddecdévdacacecencoscceecns ON tsi nninniiidininl Free 
533 | Civet, crude............. Chtizahhedeseete dees tekeeeeetahecneetentapeemensteegsecess Ee ee Free. 

534 | Clay: 
Common blue clay in casks suitable for the manufacture of crucibles..................---..-- i tntctcncnwswecaesenesace 
Common blue clay and Gross-Almerode glass-pot clay, in cases or casks suitable for the |................-...e-seeeeee-- Free. 
manufacture of crucibles and glass melting pots or tank blocks. 

ke i a ed ss oaemncduequsesenteachocevccenaccs a at Free. 
Coal stores of American vessels, but none shall be unloaded. ..... 2... ......ccececeececceeeeeeess i cnannccnusiteracsieenstns Free 
ee occa tcanndubencceepcenecesedcecsadtccscccevsccesceccuceees EE Free, 
Products of coal tar known as dead or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naphthalin, xylol, phenol, | Free ¢.....-..-----+--++se+00-- Free, 
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cresol, toluidine, xylidin, cumidin, binitrotoluol, binitrobenzol, benzidin, tolidin, dianisidin, | 
naphtol, naphtylamin, diphenylamin, benzaldehyde, benzyl chloride, resorcin, nitro-benzol, | 
and nitro-toluol, naphtylaminsulfoacids and their sodium or potassium salts, naphtolsulfo- 
acids and their sodium or potassium salts, amidofiaphtolsulfoacids and their sodium or 
potassium salts, amidosalicylic acid, binitrochlorbenzol, diamidostilbendisulfoacid, metanilic 
acid, paranitranilin, dimethylanilin; all the foregoing not medicinal and not colors or dyes. ¢ 
Cobalt and cobalt ore...... Sea SeUNsan Seen dba ge ReNNbs ee Skdddbededddnaddddacaadensssedcceccosacss 


BUOR Sc cccdcccccccnsecedssoces« Free. 
ii cabekgdeibbedauksedeubeadsdtbadsecbicdsecanscddccccducedcccccscecccececocces | FMG8. ccccccccscccceaseccccesss Free. 
teas ddidadadapestedbeeiGed qedsbeecdscescesacccsess lniseinahinndicie te ntentieminnwiicnd | Fre®...ccecercecccccccccceces: Free 
Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fiber, leaves, and shells of. ......... 22.2.2... ...eeee eee eceeeccnceeeee b FOB. < cccccccrccsccccoresscess Free. 
eS ed ea cndbaboenanncdacdabiddsdutanscsccccoccocccesoecess Ns iis ane an deninbienmabinasiaond Free, 
se add ren encdadecabenscadaddeccetdsadccccsccentedss ED cabadadscanknaeeaheiasd Free 
tT Si ccc che miakaddedontshaestequdiabededsdcncdéscncaceeectececesosccccccceaness 45 per cent (n. @.)...........-- Free 
i i coe eee ee ee a eeetin de ekamiendeewinsebinabaacdadentbecceucenaes i ccdsccnsansensaneesninncs Free. 
Copper ore; regulus of, and black or coarse copper, and copper cement; old copper, fit only for | Free............-.ss+s+-eee0-- Free. 


remanufacture, clippings from new copper, and copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, not 
manufactured or specially provided for.¢ 
Composition metal of which copper is the component material of chief value, not specially pro- | Free 





RAmAed whtegensosecseosens Free, 
vided for. 
a Cin, Cie CUNNNMNMNOOUIII, 5 cckeccadtcccsecncccsccetccccecccscesecoscceccccccces Pe btndnexctesasneesensss Free. 
i ari, COON is dcccmmeb ents ccecccccsccccsdscocceseccccesceccococece Us kc dnsnanessapenasenaaete Free. 
ee Or MOG, 6.06.05 pdaseeibeee ebanseeeeenssccnsccaccsccoeccecceccenceses DD cnitvamsecineswnnesencere Free, 
TOMER, 6.60 cnceccoceccoosecsubadeseetsess Siibtaddabtedtanedisdsidcascocescsasess SSD adteatananccesesacnegacs Free. 
ER EE a ey ae Puits cabenscieeanentabaeiedd Free, 
Curling stones, or quoits, and curling-stome handles... ............0...scecececceceecccccececcceeee i tdcidahennheheneninanin Fre 
in «+5 onncdcntens i adlinnadone véeecesedcacaeseccesccoscceeceeses | FYOO.......cceccceccseccseees Free 
et ds ncn 0c.05cncdduu nen cttshebs 4ceebeedcecedecéescecccccccccesss D Dh ntiidindassenbdenbadenans Free. 
Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but umground .......... 2... 2... ...cee cece e cece eeeceeese | oi aaa Free. 
Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, and not advanced in condition or value | Free................------- Free. 
from their natural state by cleaving, splitting, cutting, or other process. 
Glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, not set.......... itihinedsbceebasdeedudeeateccunmsensess ee Free 
Miners’ diamonds not set, and diamond dust or bort...............-..--.seee-eceeeeeceecceceeee iia i citangians 
Miners’ diamonds, whether in their natural form or broken, and bort; any of the foregoing not |...........--------20+---+00+- Free. 
set, and diamond dust. . | 
Si ictacsssbécorcce Lin hicncsaadetecsdsdenetasebeneoccasecesecee< Se it nntendinmaeesaeauas Free, 
Dragon’s blood................ SaaS aa cccbbvdctdcbestscadsccecscessesccesces- Pi dddadacedesevenansecace Free. 


Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, and bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, | Free 
flowers, dried fibers, and dried insects, grains, gums, and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, 
nuts, nutgalls, roots, and stems, spices, vegetables, seeds aromatic, and seeds of morbid growth, 
weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing; any of the foregoing which are drugs and not edible 
and are in a crude state, and not advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by | 
other process, and not specially provided for. (Act of 1897.) 


@ The word “natural” was added by act of 1909, 
» The word “‘ bolted” was added by act of 1909. 





¢ Products after the word “nitro-toluol,” in line 4, not enumerated in act of 1897, but were dutiable at 20 per cent. (See par. 15.) 


¢@Copper in “ other forms, not manufactured,” not specified in the act of 1909. 





Rate of duty under— 


4 
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Para- 





Rate of duty under— 
graph, 
act of Classification. 
_— Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909), 





easyer 
| Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, 
flowers, dried fibers, dried insects, grains, gums, gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, 
nutgalls, roots, stems, spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), seeds of morbid 
growth, weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing or tanning; any of the foregoing which are 
natural and uneompounded drugs and not edible and not specially provided for, and are in 
@ crude state, not advanced in value or condition by any process or treatment whatever beyond 
that essential to the proper packing of the drugs and the prevention of decay or deterioration 
pending manufacture; Provided, That no article containing alcohol, or in the preparation of 

which alcohol fs used, shall be admitted free of duty under this paragraph. (Act of 1909.) 

500 | Eggs of birds, fish, and insects: Provided, however, That this shall not be held to include the eggs | Fre@...ccccccccceccescccecee-- 
of game birds or eggs of birds not used for food, the importation of which is prohibited except 
specimens for scientific collections, nor fish roe preserved for food purposes. (Act of 1897.) 

Eggs of birds, fish, and insects (except fish roe preserved for food purposes): Provided, however, 
That the importation of eggs of game birds or eggs of birds not used for food, except specimens | 
for scientific collections, is prohibited: Provided further, That the importation of eggs of game 
birds for purposes of propagation is hereby authorized, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. (Act of 1909.) 


ceccee erecccccccccccecccccccoce-| FICB, 


GER | BRRNGEE ORD. 00 ndadn bsncdedetssisecinisiunebseestvavucantléndisdavhs alates. f DBs Sessisivcccecece osbes. «* Baaes 
IR... oc cnciscnbinniinheuiiimdinmemntedismeseneabiiilh qicainimminisiiea tunes dciiiiedn he aad ic’ | Free (m. €.)..... evsedebcssesss} DUD 
CUB 2 BE .cccncevpnicnbiinntstdusniientaipeietnesddiamigtine ead eens gheaadianeacd PUD scoccwwwvevevss wustvacenibes Free, 
563 | Fans, common palm leaf, plain and not ornamented or decorated in any manmer................ DUO catbbtiiiccedcetssesss«: Free, 
| Palm leaf in its natural state, not colored; dyed, or otherwise advanced or manufactured........; BUR cavascvoceneden Sbdidin des | SR 
G06 | Welt, adhastve, SE heathen Way cencsecesccsicccastibsdhsetssedadudsbaakidtbastaeestese P Ween iestin ee cus Svedbetudect Free. 
GES | Damen waste at WOOE cnnocccncnssocdusancdncecersncnntdundachiiia dade 10 per cent............ étedsds J) Paat 
566 | Pe Ci OE DG. ccc eccntetetsniinasinnictceccsencvetstindabeideeeadbbaestadedtess PPR ciuidivcnebiisudebsise.es: Free, 
667 | Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice, caught in the Great Lakes or other fresh waters by citizens | Free...............000- eocces- Free, 
| of the United States, and all other fish, the products of American fisheries. | } 
SUB | Fiche chins. ...... ncccocrcesvcosccqnesvecsccccscnnccesnscssusevassousssunsussssenabestacaunsheseed DD viciatcesiitniniicsidtes Free, 
569 Viint, Gina, and Mins ataman, wngretend..0.0cccvecscnctcccctbsbintwsabekssdebshstalbbscectancedte Pada ic wcedunedlaanewst Free, 
570 | Deane. sicmaninsdneumatibibiiinntinnaaagiaiindiinsantahnbtiiigbgttohbis indi igndicdhipntibhnabeiidid » SUD. vesncenvesceven dduaeceses | UO 
571 Fruits or berries, green, ripe, or dried, and fruits in brine, n.s. p.f.........ccccccccccccccccceeess Di kccanessdnnnnesteiameniss Free, 
572 | Fruit plants, tropical and semitropical, for the purpose of propagation or cultivation............ WUD cadecesa Sceccetcouseesss< Free, 
BID | Bee, wn icncckitticcipiatsinsibnnnbchocpinniiiadianiaaniaaatatencianeae: Watts tiidc wissssiet bode ace - Free, 
674 | Fur skin of all kinds not dressed in any manner, and n.s. p.f.............. nntbbhtibeneabans tes PUD ccsvececscscese eeenecees Free, 
BUS | Mare hetnn vncnLonteapntiitatsitiiiibelnntiy ditiatiie ican miiaiin chs tleiiatae salen ee WD vicoscescsensserbiibavessd DUM 
576 | Glass enamel, white, for watch and clock dials... .............ccccceccccccccccccccecccccccccecess PD addtatcasinnensie ree Free, 


677 | Glass plates or disks, rough-cut or unwrought, for use in the manufacture of optical instruments, 
spectacles, and eyeglasses, and suitable only for such use: Provided, however, That such disks | 
exceeding eight inches in diameter may be polished sufficiently to enable the character of - 
glass to be determined. 

578 | Grasses and fibers: Istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, manila, sisal grass, sunn, and all | Fre@...:......cccccccccecee--- Frees 
other textile grasses or fibrous vegetable substances, not dressed or manufactured in any man- | 
ner, and n.s. p.f. 


Wa scctaccsccccsccsceococess| BU 


GTO | Geld benters’ andiie end Gtk Demtetel Nios dc cc cccccccccctcccsscsevcsdessdectecsessocseccece Wea cccecstdissbesscbeicec.:.' TUE 
680 | Grease, fats, vegetable tallow, and ofls (excepting fish oils), outs as are commonly used in soap  Free.....cccccccccscccsecess-- Free, 
making or in wire drawing, or for stuffing or dressing leather, and which are fit only for such 
uses, and not specially provided for. 

681 | Guano, manures, and ail substances used only for mamure...........sccccccccecccecccecccccecss> POUR ince dieddcedscessevsés” RE, 
Basic slag, ground or unground............-ceseccceseeccecee Sb ivieheteebtetidatie ciatdbeens ¢ OD EP CIR. sve taccectccctecss sf TB 
Calcium cyanamid or lime mitrogem.............cccccccccccccccccscccccceces cvbetesdnsecscsiedees 25 per cent (m.€.)...........--- Frees 

682 Getta pended, GUE. cicdsisssccicssessscccevccccccccsccccoccocssansubbotcsedeutséussccssdstecsse POMS. a cicdicndictsiiwcatis.) RRS 

683 | Hair of horse, cattle, and other animals, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn or undrawn, but unmant- Free......scccecrecccccces--- Fr0@. 

factured, n.s. p.f. } ' 
Human hair, raw, ancleaned; and not drawn... ..............cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecce:> DUDS cctcdslecticesecisebiee dk Free. 

684 | Hide cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other glue stock. .............sssesseeeeeeee--- PUR. S oS Senne sbebbéceceeess Free. 

GOS | BiBe 8090. cscs ccocccscccctes pdadbadocsdsbbansondnsebedGectobedebebesbessenbeesesseenasoeeears s POO ccusstecessktes pebedtei Free. 

586 Hones and whetstones............... scccceessoonseccese Sbeccccoscnnseusteshe écentsecesesecece ss PUOR cad snpsccecucovnensestesss Free. 

587 Binet, MNO . 6 cc icsecdccceceptssveccdccctthewecedcdivecdeuecsisdecblbiiabsibet tines es PUORs sccsesce eaeide WOSiiidee<< Free. 

G88 | Hop roots for CUI vatten.. .ncccccccccccccsscecccccccc csc cc cccocassecesoscoccsseseesenceesszctoses DUO ac ctisniicedcutdttissieddex- Free. 

689 | Horns and parts of, unmanufactured, including horn strips and tips.........ccscscceecsecesees-- Fres...... Jeseeetens ébbeesé 
Horns and parts of, including horn strips and tips, unmanufactured .........cccsccceccccesscees- 1 ecccesteoces sessed aceseuenceecs, WUD 

WD Bats oncicniisecncttecicntéciitclndetinck~cticaoeeeeeee Pecweinseebesceese PIUB ss cic ccckcccecssseseceses..’ FUCK 

601 | India rubber, crude, and milk of, and old scrap or refuse India rubber which has been worn out | PYOB. a cccccscecescvcsessseces-| 

by use and is fit only for remanufacture. : | 


India rubber, crude, and milk of, and scrap or refuse India rubber, fit only for remanufacture, .......cccccccsccccepecccceces-- FCG, 
and which has been worn out by use. | 


' 


B02 | Indigo. ........ccccsceceece binitbcdnerndciseamensos nae vidiicbwcdcnsduisdbnsedcédiatebencins | PEEadesenessoummmengpensin <P UUe 
ODT Rae, CER. oo vc ndcc cdecneateceuccesccscccccccscccenssesecdueseshaeelsieubievacasanteluavasues POSES. cite SS IE. c8 ' Free. 
‘ GG FT BR c weit ccceiccnscvinns ccapterbadetesecsscneessgeccknesuangeesnetanddbosetebiseeaaneusesenastnes POOR Ss daicasins cndigeintecens<: bree. 
: @ All after the word “States” added by act of 1909. b The words “fats, vegetable tallow,’ were added by the act of 1909, 
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Para- | Ra . 
graph, Classification. ——_—__——_—__— . ers 
act oO 
1909. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tar 09) 
I Sl sede adasn seta dees sebucecesatsececheghecenscases POT ca vida cncansessenaes 
| Iridium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, and ruthenium and native combinations thereof with |.................-...+.+-+++-- Free 
| one another or with platinum. 
806 | Ivory tusks in their natural state or cut vertically across the grain only, with the bark left intact Peebtsnesknbaddatkeedctabetn Free 
Vegetable ivory in tts natural state........................ PS de dddbaereessecegeneoseseucssteaces Pee codedsunesuncctdunecsavcees Fre 
ia a UNGAR RabeaON ue wateesncnseses cnt s cess nesesesccsscccsecnsocecccceseseoceceoeedose PGs tb ectdceccdvecsdesscess Free 
od cue bebbesseesbesneede ccnsedecccecessccecess a 
ie Td ae cal bina See CEShEeNEOSSeReCeedenencaceseesceceesceeececs Tu tcercteonbuawcecceade i 
600 | iad ann Gicweediddnens ou debsuetapeoccecccctcnccucesceseseccoccacececss DNA dindibidinidnucenecnon Free 
Gita ntaneceetienescocnenncceseesesererssscecesescesescnccccceseccescscccccccscccences Peitiaiestadsdbdniksnmenduce I 
602 | iia. eieededbeseeeeeseedeustas ccecceéeccadenccocécescocescoscescosesooosses STU hassel ais Gietinuista de nds eta shad Free 
Ee is inns cdeeuwnconuasgadnbndsuesaadesddaccatesescesasscoscecen: a, cent per bundle @.......... Free 
604 i ccultsevadwoddpnekesacetsc0segeceucncdasecesescescseseeeesecces< BR cntnatnedasseretbasanacs Free 
605 rr GOs 6 a eu avedaceckucccendemecmenseteccsusccuecseseceese Pe ttietihssnimuicncnwestas Free 
Etta ckkntcncnnded tatudeduueeeRsesncseseundueeeyensasasecencacwccunacenese ie ititiatanitdadubihaidias I 
hn cack didadedegesadnddedecenecksd nce ctetetd seinen céweetisieg sr cesenensbenssne Pe bacadtcnadsadnadadndnen F ree 
aN an t0.66 og dadnestderdevdGvatadetsdes svoatecconsseneeeuseseapecoesatecessucss 20 per cent (n. €.).......... Free, 
608 | Lava, unmanufactured.......... gids Rate tate 6 banedcus Seder eweeeaabesssowanmakeneiiuns Pe iiicititiatrictcnistanticteaasbed I 
nh. o6he aaeese PSE bee oeneawewdledecdccsetnnccesconduceeneccscecesens | SS a ee | 
610 | Lemon juice, lime juice, and sour orange juice, all the foregoing containing not more than 2 per Free.................-.-.-- 
| cent of alcohol. 
i at reuiianeetcuneddiqubeansiactsacvesscctcces phuechigabanecdes ‘ EC inedadaid cdaddebinas 2. 
612 | Lifeboats and life-saving apparatus specially imported by societies incorporated or establisied WPree..............2.--eeeeee 
| to encourage the saving of human life. 
at ci eddatideknwhdndnsebeteebssccccsedssantndencscccecccescceceseeesoss et nistmbseel abadasacebabien Free 
614 | Lithographic stones, not engraved................... dataktabhdindnacandeses ens iihvabannwenahs WOM cancaracecanxs Free 
ns i ckededwéscccdsbeesccteusdccecssececcestcsseccecses shianiniebe «ha ensinbeerineaseceaseenes i 
te a aadrascdsanscsecteciccsccccccess SAddehbhnidebbtlddmbbdineisaénnees vinnie iteuininainnnes ° 
617 | Madder and munjeet, or Indian madder, ground or prepared, and all extracts of............... Pinta inmatancdsitas quik I 
rs ie eS cs cube tsccakebeccecccocscccacescecsececssscccescess EE ee I 
a leUe civ cdcsdepebsdbcconcscosontesecesssouscccocascesecscccess a i ee a Free 
620 | Manna..............- Sse bbtmebbds 6adsadkcndnnddbbwenhensssececaneetesennccccocncesesessosece: PR ndanunesanasies I 
621 ee eben s odd eeddeccecdbbebaboadbensd ceedscoaseenecenccaccescessseces< Path + vbvedastenudaiuidues I 
inne i en dadbdahsdntenessnnh acecvessacccecccdesusnsccecescocecceesécss Pe etn dewiwencckivddenncn bi 
623 | Marshmallow or althea root, leaves or flowers, natural or unmanufactured...................... a i 
624 | Medals of gold, silver, or copper, and other metallic articles actually bestowed as trophies or prizes, Free...................-.-- ree 
and received and accepted as honorary distinctions. 
Ne ee ee iu glc odtl ddpcdenedddavesnddaesehetensteuacensseeseces PED sensnanneescseawiedea Free, 
626 | Minerals, crude, or not advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by other process Free...................+..-- ree. 
| of manufacture, not specially provided for. 
627 | Mineral salts obtained by evaporation from mineral waters, when accompanied by a duly authen- Free..................-.---. Free, 
| ticated certificate and satisfactory proof showing that they are in no way artifically pre pared | 
and are only the product of a designated mineral spring. | 
628 | Miners’ rescue appliances, designed for emergency use in mines where artificial breathing is mec- | Dutiable (n. e.).............. Free, 
essary in the presence of poisonous gases, to aid in the saving of human life, and miners’ safety | 
lamps. | 
629 | Models of inventions and of other improvements in the arts, including patterns for machinery, | Free.......................-- 
but no ariicle shall be deomed a model or pattern which can be fitted for use otherwise. | 

Models of inventions and of other improvements in the arts, to be used exclusively as modelsand | ......................----.-.... Free. 

incapable of any other use. 
630 | Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable substances, crude or unmanufactured, not otherwise specially | Free....................-.--- a: re@, 
provided for. 
| Musk, crude, in natural pods.............. tie glilleiabuihadingtvhimtenetieies iaeeeniisiduiedioai iettiaeidendinmaaie Oo acece.| Fre@s 
a Myrobolans. .......... a dD ccnnancccenancanasessse ns Free. 
633 | Needles, hand sewing and aunts Seah ve te ahhh ad ecceamneebnedanquaneenacners SOI haitiiticien den stdidtnainthibniainadi k ree. 
634 Newspapers and perisdicais; but the term “ periodicals’”’ as herein used shall be understood to | Free. ..........-.+. easeevecee 
embrace only unbound or paper-covered publications issued within six months of the time of | | 
entry, containing current literature of the day and issued regularly at stated periods as weekly, | 
monthly, or quarterly. 

Newspapers and periodicals; but the term “periodicals” as herein used shall be understood to ................0000- cccccecces.| EEGs 
embrace only unbound or paper-covered publications issued within six months of the time of 
entry, devoted to current literature of the day, or containing current literature as « predoml- | 
nant feature, and issued regularly at stated periods as weekly, monthly, or quarterly, and 
bearing the date of issue. 

@5 | Nuts: ' 
Di bctisvedhanhebeccasecesccece a eee paaihesadienianns | Free...... pahnenbasendesannien Free 
RAE Neen ie ieeceuneene ei ee ee ee 


@ Not excve ling t cubic foot each; if in larger bundles, 4, cent for each additional } cubic foot or fractional part henet, 
6 All after “ oranze juice ” added by act of 1909. 
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FREE LIST—Continued. 
[Decreases in black face type.] 
Par Rate of duty under— 
. . of | Classification. —— 
1909. | Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1909), 
sitensieadaal a 
Nuts—Continued. 
I Cia cess siieesaisiniteiciicainsinceineesintsiisasciditasasdiinigse soci ad ached tals cali ace aeons ee ee | 1 cent per pound (n. ¢.)....... | Free. 
PERM. dinirknandncentibeonpinccapeieinenabbeeniioubhusiensnebdeeninns teaaialanbeee I PNR cisco nexcosteonsctanellal Free, 
Te i a a I. wiinctsvescsatccotsbbabies Free, 
CO CI iirccitincincdcdttnniocowtiens»davciujiesindisannmaminaamliddeipaiiiiamentain Be cavkdhecnsentedenneieel Free, 
Broken cocoanut meat or copra, not shredded, desiccated, or prepared in any manner.......| Fre®.....ccecseeceecccccceese- | Free, 
RT RR ain iii i iii ie iecitidi acncccindieeteam eens I a a Free, 
63 NO i i a a a a a et ga oe Free, 
6 OE GIR. i ncccnaistitbeisaienanisiantiontisantamasniibndntiohthtenmaomsiiitaaainnen sdepaewonnees | BLOC. .ccccccccccccccccccecece- Free, 
639 Oils: | 
IE a. seca dit icctccieesichiieaiiscealy tiers iainn ica aaa teen ar aia | PeCRanasscnscacentanavanenne. | Free. 
ss becca innihccinaitiibitisinlied, tinaibis dunia taidaaniaemsinsaaiendidaiideailabiic FU acintiopnnnonansiennanage Free. 
I I ii ciiciciesiniinstiiitiistasinastanin tale ciitniat easement natal diiiealnte FOOD cidsnencccssvaectiithat Free, 
PAID ss sie i. sskiibicisieiiaiinectcaaincticnariihinirines eit sniping taihnapeieaeiaitalanaialbahltenatiatardibiniiaes FUIB oo ccchansseddveseowbetiies Free, 
Sie: it I cient hin tinien incite scratch et ecient le Da nictiintninaihiiinideniadiciccnnite Free. 
I a ccc aii acta nahicaetaneianalin iittala alti ate atii ltia tute tinea aeiall PO ccansccnesnenesustesees< Free, 
Rngle ct cs tnaicctncichatinmiltinidiladtinnseednceebtneeninniineaananencin BIOD. wacaseccsccecosecececssee Free. 
i ccna ceeded hierniana baeadaneliibidibhiiebettent PUD pésncdnesensimeessensess< Free, 
I ie a a a PD iianctdntiiaitiiemesiabicnan Free, 
Ni. cntininhssniineeegidiiiaeciinttiadicntnsriiiinaticthe adie bieil PUB ce ncnccoccnesedscoscceses: Free. 
RNG «. ccunindidsusntccnasottinitdtineteetinesiietpinantininchshriiiiaionentiamuyes | FO kewnscsscveccesceswconsses Free. 
in. .cnretitinineeemmaeintinn cnnctactaiavanacilltininarntintciivevitesintintiinipialithiaestiidimaitiamidasidiiaian tia DUR ndidisnccacssnttnvttitnennns Free. 
Cibtak.. «ansidendissnenagneactsatendimseenccntiemanitinaisaatbiiiiitiadiakaim PSDs citwenncecseccwss Seesceces | Free. 
is. netniinsnnddidestitiitiinsagnecscnthaninbientibinietinnnaemaandiatathaamed F800. cccccccecccss suinsansceess| BOGR: 
I a seit ila anscceseicesieniietininiacehieiecichetitertetcet detainee ieee acl rreeli ain cinceeninibiaals | FYCG..ccce.-.-0e pamnsininnes Free. 
SO OF I cc cis centcincecignneietantdbsinseremnaietaieinthiiianinninnbens if Saeae escesacess Free, 
i a cin: a xs-eshiisdierisinipigaltinitalpsistaialatariepeiaiaditbinttsemnsitichriclyiyeiteaiaaiapeianiagietcatiinimadiasiiegiannishiealiaaiiedisimmsltiial F800. cccccccecccccecesscececs.| BYOB 
Cael ic scib tannin Viihabidabdirratiimdiilidtiingiynetiinpnbitiinainiitadiiniaaiimaneeaitad PatDncassiserenrens senintiion 
Geocanut (netosiined amd Gontianband)., ..0cccescccccocccecennccsccccnsscdususbdbetesscecsiendanddioebiaabnatn woececoen« Free. 
atin 60S ciiciatntnnniianninennnaanaicthibuennnieteeuidntivetaionimambeimniipie 4 cents per gallon@............ Free. 
ee eBid nineteen pittininipannlhdadisininciaigitnalaiitiatininetilaniinntinnnimibeaiiinat | 20 cents per pound............| Fre@. 
IE CR coredienititinbenmceneiltbbisinannrebibbanintttimnntintenatial FeBRcncccccceces poseseseseeosce Free, 
PGI. nisin <ictikadeinosninititeataaisininniatinsnmgsciiesinnininalinicaniaestesintinmbiutaailill dotenenrignmeseunebiie PERR. cocccccccnccensncnseseces Free, 
Flower essences, liquid and solid primal, not compounded....... mocoacacenesesesesooecesess | ccsancandanesescosnes scccnccee~| NOUR 
a ee FYG®. cc ccccccccccse cocccccce.-| FIGs 
Sanmaiere of Sacteind. occocnsccveccemsesencseses6n40eoussveinbiadataste 1 —— oe 
EI. conntisictnnantiithmtnntenniesncedansnensbktemsnpuhiabateaigtodihinaremnnite Free....ccccce ececece evesessecs Free. 
IR... ccrcrclitithtincniataniititiitteieneiiaiamemenieeititiinliatuic Guewédbnsamsnseneilh amemans cones] FICO. sccccccccecccccccecess---| Frees 
Rae... altidcnicnesennmeminennidamimiiinlendal ee ee ia lise eees endian Wi Raiciitn ss deneeeenetensissce) WER 
At, cn ciinssineaineiachsin thistle niaetinnatendieedll i csiiaslicatiaeashiiniinn seinpidbionineieaiies Reticcccssuiictstideetnctickiny Sam 
EMCO GE dtiitenencnecencesesesnscessencssitsinectinbiistadaetaeel ShbseconsEseessubees BWR. ccccecccveccsececsenceces| FESR 
RAGE doers pecsntiameniitinemngsensieenntatmell eeeceeaic pidbnbsadanbendsées > | PeeRcccesccceccscescoccccescs.| FEGR 
Rie inmscnntannnine detanbiintaninannsnscenrsatianavinnaiiaaimboinmmaeedal DUC sdnscectessecevic itedtes | Free; 
Biseelh ar Se encnnennsnndniiecbscsectaveenecsieiiinlbll ecnetbbdenuvecéscubesbooees £ Ditcsssadiedscndaseits aiepess Free. 
eee EE OF C8 Gr in cn. cetitncdcancscerecccesecsocncgneeien eaceencsscnsocesosestosoessores | DetBeccocécoccccoossesscoses.-' FG 
Olive oil— 
For manufacturing or mechanical purposes, fit only for such use and valued at not more | Free................ iddiedicnid 
than 60 cents per gallon. 
Rendered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical or manufacturing purposes, by |........ cadscevecncssceccesess Free. 
such means as shall be satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury and under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by him. } 
I Fo 1 padi esenanebeianenabinaiialanaitatatagandil itis | Free...... picevenaiiorchniene, ath a). 
oY eer sniasiinlbiaaiaieaitaties adeltaiesaiacncasbcininting ginnianemenetnindil ebiiiadianbianittnideinbatiiae ae eqquuliééins Free. 
Origanum, red or white. .......... wenewonecodétebotsounm cnthmpnetequndnteatieiemaubieatinns: TRB. coscnceus pumbenbueedswesa Free. 
.0+.s.ccthadediiaaaoenah 6 ietmenenestbeasesens ee | Fret...co- ecquennsiiithi assesses! DER 
Peben- teeta... ccansnsseusavensentiont geigsinanshobendil eucedcebnistacccctedeciséndbintbbdnees shelesti ijectiawseitidaes nedoned< Free. 


eof Ape weight. 

> Provided, That if there be fmported into the United States crude petroleum, or the products of — 
troleum or its products ex aduty upon 

Beual to the duty imposed 


Petroleam— | 
Crude of tefimadl.....ncccccececccccncceccoccccecceccscessbessoonsbebedbbedssobespeesesiness 


Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, and similar ofls produced from petroleum......... 


Rosomary oF anthoss ...cccccccccccccece neces —— eunceccesesecereeseesssoousesueesves 
Roses, attar of ......... oucéascnabeien coccccccccccccccse coestosesesessoseososeoscoecoosessoos: 
Sesame or sesamum seed or bean. ..........-s-e0- ccccoccesscsccouceccesescocecosesosccsseses< 
Soya-bean........cc0.- eocesocencccccccscesecoecccccsdsbecdssseurebncnbouserseesensnstsescetelcsses 


} | Ee 


BERR cc ccedsiscecsscceouccesess} 


FSSB. cccsccessoccvescoesecece. 


Free. Sccceccccocecooossococes=} 


| Free. 


Rpt eveM Al... cnoccccnccsacosvenceenenccnccnccahntesunetaendcasseeabessinncensewasenessedl BENRneoeseedsesusacaneeeeesaal Seem 


rted from the United States, there shall in such cases be levied, paid, and collec 


y such country. (Act of 1897.) 


FOUR. ccccccenssccessecose 


produced fn any country 
said crude patroleum or 


which tmposes a duty on 
its products so imported 








se a iT, math 
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om, Rate of duty under— 
. Classification. —— aan 
act of rs ”? " 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 189 Payne tar act of 1909) 
Oils—Continued. 
ee eee ee sb oi ca badhaecenncecanscesededacntcocesseressssocescs Pe dcnsedabechsembetssdsse< Free, 
American fisheries: Spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of American fisheries, and all fish Free...................------ Free, 
and other products of such fisheries. 
GOD | Cleo stearim. .......cccececccccccccccccccceccccccccccccccccnccccccccccccocccccececccccccoccescess 20 per cent (mn. €.)...........-. Free, 
641 Orange and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or dried... ..........ccccccccccccccccccccscceess: a eae Free, 
ea. oo. was conde eneumtasssoadaceéscsucsonce ee Free. 
Se ee ee, Sn Wen, Gr Semen, GING MBOIGE MALES... ccncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocees: abasshadiktakedtsceneiae Free. 
do. hie dbbewkbasodadaeeehemseceud ouasesédencsrecocenccscaccesecce< PP cddcicdddnadecenstbscncs Free. 
644 Paper stock, crude, of every description, including all grasses, fibers, rags (other tham wool), Free..........2.-.sseeseeeeee- 
wast<, including jute waste, shavings, clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste rope, and waste | | 
bagging, including old gunny cloth and old gunny bags, fit only to be converted into paper. 
(Act of 1897.) | 
Paper stock, crude, of every description, including all grasses, fibers, rags (other than wool), waste, a Free. 
including jute waste, shavings, clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste rope, and waste bagging, 
and all other waste, not specially provided for, including old gunny cloth and old gunny bags, | 
used chiefly for paper making. (Act of 1909.) 
ER Et. unin nla als enna ianadbclbbihehaehimksensbandeeeaatneeeseadqoneedcus Weaetcaksiasesnes enlnenines Free; 
646 | Parchment and vellum................ecccccecececcneccccecccccccceccccsecccccecccncceccoceeees: Free....... madeeeedessseceses Free, 
647 | Pearl, mother of, and shells, not sawed, cut, polished, or otherwise manufactured, or advanced | Free.......... ececcecccoscoss Free, 
in value from the natural state. 
648 Personal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the United States dying in foreign countries...... Picea ances deemeiis Free, 
649 | Pewter and britannia metal, old, and fit only to be remanufactured ......................------ Sad aiictiincsesinicinaitintien ekebcaieatiin Free, 
650 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, instruments, and preparations, including bot- Free............ eoccccocceces: Free, 
. tles and boxes containing the same, specially imported in good faith for the use and by order of 
any society or institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, educa- 
tional, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use 
and by order of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or | | 
any state or public library, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. | 
651 | Phosphates, crude................. pidiaadbeebnhenhnamedebhaebednectcceseccsbensesenenseseos al tiachsaassgneesesnecaces Free: 
652 Plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed cane, and seeds, imported by the Department of Agriculture or TFree..........-.eeseeeeeeee-- Fred. 
| the United States Botanic Garden. 
OO GUN WEI gc ccnccccnncccnccccscccccecnccsseccccecscccceccecececes: ia ciciciianiindiitintdiavicdasaciniaieinars 
Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other apparatus, vessels, and parts thereof Frree............-0+-.0-00000--- 
composed of platinum, for chemical uses. 
Platinum, unmanufactured, or in ingots, bars, plates, sheets, wire, sponge, of scrap, ANd Vases, .........sceeeceesesecceceenss Free; 
retorts, and other apparatus, vessels, and parts thereof, composed of platinum, for chemical! 
| uses, 
dan ooccccauesateesesestenss Peel atsinnndbwadedbeeeaseeeenosesasenececeos: ee dbbibbtineede Free. 
655 Potash: 
Se Gn, GUO OF TERME. ... ccccccscescaccencacceccocccececescesce scedneunensearcnceses tid dbacsadscdcacenseconnes Free. 
I 0... tna deua en eee didabinaheshecedadseeunedessdaanseucdaceee: ih tudksehiddadstebabeeniens Free. 
Hydrate of, or caustic potash, not including refined in sticks or rolls...............2+.++---- lisndicnipnnnenebabbennned Free. 
a. ncacccosbedpamasueai Dilintibtalasséatdhamedarecantnsetceonccccescec: FVG8. ccccccecccecce asensanecs Free. 
Nitrate of potash, or saltpeter, crude..... Pidbblipiednaccntectocnconcecccacscenncscooccoccecss. PRED. cccceccscceces betheehbna Free, 
Sulphate of, crude or refined. .... edi cet ae akemicbeacedsnantnadchdetesctcccecoceces. Pa bccsicttantseatstceensn Free, 
656 Professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or employment, in Free.......+ss-sesseeeeeesess Free. 
the actual possession at the time of arrival, of persons emigrating to the United States; but 
this exemption shall not be construed to include machinery or other articles tmported for use 
in any manufacturing establishment, or for any other person or persons, or for sale, nor shall | 
ft be construed to include theatrical scenery, properties, and apparel; but such articles brought | | 
by proprietors or managers of theatrical exhibitions arriving from abroad, for temporary use | 
by them in such exhibitions, and not for any other person, and not for sale, and which have 
been used by them abroad, shall be admitted free of duty under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe; but bonds shall be given for the payment to the United | 
States of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles as shall not be 
exported within six months after such importation: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may, in his discretion, extend such period for a further term of six months in case applica- 
tion shall be made therefor.a 
sia cnncbicdnnasisconctocsetsceqnasccceaccacece piibibatbieniannaeones i ianmatinnann eedaaene Free. 
658 | Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona bark....... cceeccoccccece suseebbscooece P Tibatnsnisaieananneteonesen Free, 
659 | Radium.............. Metpdhiltinbatssneensessee iaasenlibsinsadtasertadneteccssccnsccsccce jateaeen tian s bascididihiphcaipinbiiaplahiie Free. 
600 | Rags, not otherwise specially provided for..........-.--------- a Seo  ssemnces ee 
@ The words “arrival, of” in second line of paragraph 656, were added by act of 1909. 
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Rate of duty under— 

















Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909), 
SA eee ee eT ee me Agu geet ne pea 
Regalia and gems, statuary, and specimens or casts of sculpture, where specially imported in good | Free .........sesssesseceeeeess 
| faith for the use and by order of any society incorporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, or for the use and by order of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the 2 
United States, or any state or public library, and not for sale; but the term “regalia” as herein 
used shall be held to embrace only such insignia of rank or office or emblems as may be worn 
upon the person or borne in the hand during public exercises of the society or institution, and 
shall not include articles of furniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor personal 
property of individuals. (Act of 1897.) 
Statuary and casts of sculpture for use as models or for art educational purposes only; regalia |...... eocccccceserccesse siociacd wae 
and gems, where specially imported in good faith fer the use and by order of any society incor- 
porated or established sclely for religious, philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary pur- 
poses, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use and by order of any college, acad- 
emy, school, seminary of learning, orphan asylum, or public hospital in the United States, or 
any state or public library, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the 
| ‘Treasury shall prescribe; but the term “regalia” as herein used shall be held to embrace only 
| such insignia of rank or office or emblems as may be worn upon the person or borne in the hand 
during public exercises of the society or institution, and shall not include articles of furniture 
or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor personal property of individuals. (Act of 1909.) 
ee, TH 60 BONNIE 65 i ciisig so ken ctik 0a cdiccnrsdsdssaseeb a saineibdisadanihioirhtenite POR Jinwcdncditects mcbosagees Free. 
Saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake.............ccccccccccecccccccccecsceceees SOUS abesternivacisinic ocoes-| Free, 
RN UIE ii bitin titan cchsdetscdbtcavethessnisscansviin ctbsacdcnebiaeiiddoistaliebieidiinedd Pi iuasnsichaauedaiennt Free. 
| PEs 5i5<s penis bub cdudcCucccduehaneesensscenasiescvedeusss psbassebeeanchyubusdedssnubee BUGS CRD) oo ctinnce canasccnses Free, 
ORIG i aid Svintadcontnescnn Sadi sdgusisesbbnbsvstscnigdaes dadchapeiud bytsinidineinannnteasana TOD. ipdnvnddecsiocayqecseease Free, 
ON, BE a oo. nt eden c Code 500s doh ieiekcbap avccéhibanintontiiainalcdeesebiade abe PUNDN éadcdeavidhsgtanudguecudd Free, 
I A ia windinda cc icniatu ddd obidveussscccovdacceqgthnasdsiepeantiiiasssabieeieeds epee PNG na. cctecdavic duneseatee ...| Free. 
Seeds: 
Ma a bicaah ees Ss Ra ices swaisinss chins ondbenataneaebaeees NE Ss insnte ude cab eae ...| Free. 
CIN Es Foie sk Peden adeskasionnis shetoonsvadetglaeeesieitneiandhaeaks doeameataie 30 per cent (RD. @.)........... ..| Free. 
| RN 5k cick biciin dap cbeihictighsdatdié <ccerdccviiested rebuekUaewaatbasberedes shinee BP ccceisien caeduagasdeacvand Free. 
CRS os nia dda nen si ede eatin viii 0000380884 Adi Sat nteueeieTaedieas iSdawedpas eR abid sesabpactwscuseceesgend Free. 
CO a ono isis ntsc cnn ccy seb etedddsccrseassinsssigsscedanvasistebigupeeashenneeaics PG i sbe0s bss ednciscbecaanes Free, 
DOING ink ow shiid ccna ha So ctccewucWvcwncscdccmbbeesusustee s6bubiabhssedaivenweseetastuabeta PU asecsrasdentesasssettaend Free. 
CUNNG 5 a sik cine cdcidvtcctncs cancedpseceteesscncsakheendsdebtncaasdyedbeoavergenselapeawetes Us cs ieccsvarcdubedsusesinst Free, 
DORs «6 dnranice ine shines ccdguiysecs.eede0esaGdstecsnntatehns cehbahbeesateuaeeuaaelabten DOS FSactntccnsecbuccducaeted Free, 
ES cies insdddndiacds éacdpiguudssncsnssientdeahsenkcostitncddaseheeherduaahbeeenes sented DOU ddabdacécivixasecenéucase Free, 
PO ai ocd cdtbe cr. ccdsstcetdewtusicesyessvecissémeorignaecéetagntbissivss \ x eueidanilbied BR 28 stdiccncektbadadate Free, 
WRU, B..G. Po fia ncis bvcicccsniscoccdensecccccccceceekesceseetasusnnesstptebecesadesestedsess FUUS. 5.55.00 (ecasvibssocescoes Free, 
GUN, BG. De Beviesk ccs caves viscntdieiessitsccncckdetetieviantsconbdiiniatdaagssnaanaanaeten Pau ts cactsuevedsavdenewiess Free. 
RS iisicii ctnatnend citvnccdsseudstebecesbieensssakves selbracdceaielansns aed POs icutsunialbemisccsiesad Free, 
| OI o.oo oc ic cen dg ce sndedecdvadsiusecvesscovcocéssoesnepeasbupeeteebabademeadianenies WO scsiweiscussscatestins cs Free, 
| RIG. on co scccendcnasewreddapiansccscsassectsusbesiewcetsebbasteehebnriesetiededne DD i dckinsresiwisiecuiacodts Free. 
ee vannvdbepeicdobddeeesens cevasepucnabsoubis acibehsegbduenabasetodadimene DES So demnssdscedéenwdcsebenn | Free. 
| iain a lk cin paced asiedvedbuibawd on dog whdiacsanT en anev ied iebeand enesaeiakmnal eae Ci ceases "...| Free. 
} a Tea Bite OF UE aos bob srnsnass cosdennsvsscccasscenpnianedebbdreensnetetahnasacan POON. fa sideuatwabeanadaacevans Free. 
gk Sen tee SE ae cence bvaicitngekh sud cbddantndecdsdbylestaccbmeceeee DUNDi cs cccdinerbicbceisel wd Free. 
Scrghum or sugar cane for seed.............. sehaniwes cuncesonesbeonsaesaupeesesessscoscusnre Mest décevensessvawanhek sous | Free. 
|: Swenepnn aN a io Bi uh chi ooo a vik. cava ewadetu ed dice dasie ks ae $1 per M and 15 per cent......| Free. 
| Bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible and not otherwise provided for.................-.-++seseeee- WON ondreestetecesnugstainbien Free. 
Dnata GRAB occcise yankee eheehky eisencnes cases connccaseceuntes tube ehbustnaaewebedeeatenhal cist vuhadiebipetainicaitios a) Free, 
Shotgun barrels, in single tubes, forged, rough bored... ..........cscececccccccecccsccccccesncees th ditecnectendsanetpiadwenes Free. 
Ghriungs and ether I oo ions vcvscedvccccccccpncccacecensesessbueesaccrsconsnutsastnesesse Mh aabecwatemnthestdeunetiay Free, 
Silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, but not doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufacture in | Free................. apaqnenen 
any way. 
£ilk, rew, in skeins reeled from the cocoon, or rereeled, but not wound, doubled, twisted, or |.......... endvsacchacase peeeleas Free. 
advanced in manufacture in any way. 
Bik coceone and GEE WRB. oa sicccccccccccccascoccneccesececséadisctcunseceauace SdvuEbincoadunad PUNE a ausehatecedeuss sWigesies Free. 
SRL RIROE CON. a a 0 cde decnindbucbwaciactsndnidest Wigton odekibtanainibenewseewtas We ONO. vakascestteasaainoss --.| Free. 
Skeletons and other preparations of anatomy ................-0eseeceseesneeenecceeeececcseneeees in 6 bak dedsecdguestabedeses Free. 
Skins of all kinds, raw (except sheepskins with the wool on), and hides not specially provided tor | PINUS vpenisigdcs ndsubtsbsveocss Free. 
Bodin, mitrate of; ar Cmbie WMI. oi. boc c cn kcceccccccccsecccnccccntncgeed duces dudensnbinstes jicetinile PO cinditiedien pine ---| Free. 
Specimens of natural history, botany, and mineralogy, when imported for scientific public col- | Free............- <iatinccceesen§ WED 
lections, and not for sale. 
Spices, unground: 


SPADE wa accnssencaneceseabes sickiteinidicoiace beater sip ata ob0chcddabipietdbeasedcass juendoesad 
Ces SnS CHR Wie 66 in ieee acbkett Kcogudivactducssoes asa 


PRS 5 oi acdccddansonbescosesa eae 


6 Not including compounds or preparations that can be used for other purposes (act of 1897). 
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a Rate of duty under— 
graph, Classification. _ 
= Dingley tariff (act of 1897). Payne tariff (act of 1909). 
Spices, unground—Continued. 
nic denne berohanceedemmbbeceeensimenstinn annidiiimiitneiinenenndl SO iain teincesininaisinca di Free, 
is idcnidambaaebeesiareaneasedcdneressesesecesoeseeess ee ee | Free, 
Gl GO iidrhe ceecccecuccnvescecusesanseensocs cncesceccerccesscoccsuseccaseseacesescesees en | Free, 
Ginger root, unground and not preserved or candied . . .............--.00- aietetinawnsitadicndl eR dicissintntinnnciunavemeesneted | Free, 
TERED. < - coccecccvecocccacccwwccovecwccowcccwecceces Saumsedeusescesseossnnasend pebeseconcesesoed PDiccccenesseces scimmmesipatid Free. 
PORE kc cecvcdocpacevecveccee Sbedtnneensetiembesdtbbbtnsceceussénates silianhlitibaiadibaakilitsaialtiainine thitttiiatibiabaininamnaain aed Free, 
nn Oi WE wn ccocetsasesdtecccccoscccoasenscere nis tianateiiitiniipealeiaeiteiillpatininiyiniaataid i Free, 
EE ee Seatac a a alld Free. 
680 | Spunk.......... Racccnccccwcccccccococecsececcccccscccnceccccccccccccccesccsesceccococcocccscces De eskectedsencencnsaiincedl Free, 
681 | Spurs and stilts used in the manufacture of earthen, porcelain, and stone ware..... neeadeimameind Shiindahedneennedieidance Free. 
682 | Stamps; foreign postage or revenue stamps, canceled or uncanceled................-+.see-2+---- Saath sctaipiaitts atcitatantietia cd Free, 
Foreign government stamped post cards bearing no other printing than the official imprint |.....................-.-.-.---. Free, 
thereon. 
683 | Stone and sand: Burrstone in blocks, rough or unmanufactured; cliff stone, unmanufactured; sini ities imsininindaleetisetiiteeniad Free, 
rotten stone, tripoli, and sand, crude or manufactured, not otherwise provided for. 
i ici. ceceehaninduibebiieehsinndeden as cndunancnhigeietibamisdinediedidmmdacwietnd Dis tidtibeedenteamtannscns Free, 
685 | Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontian, and strontianite, or mineral carbonate of strontia..| Oi dininatininaineeutiniedinitntiten Free, 
686 | Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and sulphur or brimstone, crude, in bulk, sulphur ore as pyrites, or | Free. .............-.--sese--- Free. 
sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing in excess of twenty-five per centum of sulphur, 
and sulphur n. o. p. f. 
687 | Sulphuric acid which at the temperature of 60° Fahrenheit does not exceed the specific gravity of | Free... .............ceceses-- Free.e 
1.380, for use in manufacturing superphosphate of lime or artificia] manures of any kind, or for 
any agricultural purposes. 
688 | Tamarinds........ Send eddesenendedecaccotsceseseccecenenasusecanegiecscesoensesesescenssceces es i aricecnsicntitennmnimtniionn Free, 
660 | Tapioca, cassava oF cassady...........ccccccccccccccccccccececs istshsinlid lethal ieiceinanteaiced a Free. 
A cthigniiiieaiiitiniintiadietainnnad i aaa hiatal cick Free. 
a Ny ov ecccccoesceccccoescccscececccnecutccosonasesieee ncaa cinta SUNS tnintinnninintiiinnmennnnns Free. 
i cnnininneaabdencadeeuetetdsasaasenosesses tmnendsbiladinstabhnksentencacese: iienctiitbebantsinmeend Free, 
Provided, That ncthing herein contained shall beconstrued to repeal or impair the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to prevent the importation of tmpure and unwholesome tea,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1897, and any act amendatory thereof (act of 1909). 
602 | Teeth, natural, or unmanufactured..................... ialeiliaiiash deiasidinciensibtibneennaneeimenitennnns tts sceatiniiniihitnitiastaiitint Free. 
693 | Terra alba, not made from gypsum or plaster rock...... elite chetncpiaieipntncncini iter ncnsctianticnimaiietenes Free. 
cand resigned inant ahiddangehiaineiminnnenbunnis Rn cacinsacinshaatnRilaiaieidaiin’ Free 
695 | Tin ore, cassiterite or black oxide of tin, and tin in bars, blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated ......... iin tctnnttinttsinenncidaainn reo.} 
in ooc aouccecs cocenstessenosasessececenceqoaminnenstéceenoncsteosenesenamanssnecesed BGR sncnsssscccssnscenensannds Free, 
nn, CP CHRD BORID. ccccoscecscesccaccocccoccnesassusccessecceccesceescccescccoess PWERs secccccscccecetersenseccs Free. 
698 | Turmeric..... O60 000 c ccoccescececosesscecoossoncocsessccess cc cesesescoosossocosssseseooooscesces hitler enema ree, 
I is onecnngusncreconeccecstecnasvecarussenenpmetnninines cendemanntaemenennened PE icebdntcantnintcnennandnd Free. 
FEF ED, GER OF. ... coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvececcccnacesccocesescsccesecsoccececes< Pl ittsinncecentanccensencss Free. 
701 | Turtles..... Seda nenemcesccapecorscccenscescecessesecccoseeensesueevensoosuseese ietnhedesecesoes it teithnndncemenmnasins Free. 
702 | Types, old, and fit only to be remanufactured...............+.- ecniincidninnanp clatthibhininmesindamecsid Fo Free, 
In GONOD C8, « cccccccccedesceeesdicateouccdsabhtsanmieseusrensebucuansocenceacess Pel citineuionnitenintensedsess Free, 
BE I sec wccwcnccccccccccccccccccesccesetecnseac cocccocssococccsccocccesoscocsescecocces: eb indidsacnatitnnncccacece Free. 
705 | Valonia...... Sébadas ccevecccccarsnsceess séudbacbbdbencetssdboneecnscncatenseenscetaccoouscese ce Pl idittintintinenbedinnsinies Free. 
706 | Verdigris, or subacetate of copper... .. 2.22... -ceeecccccccecceccccccesccecces pian adianwews a inscisitinestbetciatetieddinnd Free. 
IED G8 SUMROUOR . 6. oc coc cccccccesccnsscccccqsssesucerescesceuncscoscosecsncccesesesss PR iicirtinimaticennenecicanss Free. 
nn nD Pe inttiticiadintinnndaneenons Free. 
709 | Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, and similar personaleffectsofper- Free.......-0-++s0-+-e000--- Free. 
sons arriving in the United States; but this exemptionshall only includesuch articles as actually i 
accompany and are in the use of, and as are necessary and appropriate for the wear and use of 
such persons, for the immediate purposes of the journey and present comfort and convenience, 
and shall not be held to apply to merchandise or articles intended for other persons or for sale: 
Provided, That in case of residents of the United States returning from abroad, all wearing ap- 
parel and other personal effects taken by them out of the United States to foreign countries shall 
be admitted free of duty, without regard to their value, upon their identity being established, 
under appropriate rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but no more than one hundred dollars in value of articles purchased abroad by such residents 
of the United States shall be admitted free of duty upon their return. 
710 | Whalebone, unmanufactured. .................-eeeee0e pinticbiiadeenseuces Silla nniaieninaseed en atiwecauiil eapereed Free, 
Pee I  ccanscccccee sneurebgeadaaccsce coccscccusvetinese echeesesee pctbiinhndneddabsdccoscese — —— F ree. 
EEE ES EIEIO EE | ae 25 per cent (n. €.). 
a shee ae all sulphuric acid { from any country, whether Independent or a dependency, which imposes a duty upon sulphuric acid imported inte 
the United States, there shall be levied and collected a duty of t cent per pound. 
5 That there shall be imposed and paid u cassiterite, or black oxide of tin, and upon bar, block, pig tin and grain or granulated, a duty of 4 cents per pound 
owhen it is to to the satisfaction of the President of the United States that the mines of the United States are producing | ,500 tons of cassiterite and bar, block, and 


pig tin per year. President shall make known this fact by proclamation, and thereafter said duties shall go int» effect. (Act of 1909.) 
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Para- Rate of duty under— 
graph 
act of Classification. 
1909. Dingley tariff (act of 1897). | Payne tariff (act of 1909), 
712 Wood: Logs and round unmanufactured timber, including pulp woods, firewood, handle bolts, | BORD. 2 cevscccvendessvccsibseud | Free, 


shingle bolts, gun blocks for gunstocks rough hewn or sawed or planed on one side, hop poles, 
ship timber and ship planking; all the foregoing not specially provided for. 





713 | Woods: Cedar, lignum-vite, lacewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, | Free.........s..sssceceeeeeees| Free. 
and ali forms of cabinet woods, in the log, rough, or hewn only. 

Red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) timber, hewn, sided, squared, orround. ............----eeee00-- 1ct. percub. ft. (n.e.)......... Free. 

Sticks of partridge, hair wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, bamboo, rattan, reeds unmanufactured, | Free.........2-+-++--+-e-ee---- Free. 


india malacca joints, and other woods not specially provided for, in the rough, or not further 
advanced than cut into lengths suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, whips, 
fishing rods, or walking canes. 

714 | Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pictures, and philosophical and scientific appa- | Free.......2--s++-seeeeee----, Free. 
ratus brought by professional artists, lecturers, or scientists arriving from abroad for use by 
them temporarily for exhibition and in illustration, promotion, and encouragement of art, 
science, or industry in the United States, and not for sale, shall be admitted free of duty, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but bonds shall be given for 
the payment to the United States of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all 
such articles as shall not be exported within six months after such importation: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, extend such period for a further term of | 
six months in cases where applications therefor shall be made. 

Works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of the arts, sciences, or manufactures, P BRacw esses badistbndvetewen Free. 
photograyhs, works in terra cotta, parian, pottery, or porcelain, antiquities and artistic copies 





715 | 


thereof in metal or other material, imported in good faith for exhibition at a fixed place by any 
State or by any society or institution established for the encouragement of the arts, science, or 
education, or for a municipal corporation, and all like articles imported in good faith by any 
society or association, or for a municipal corporation for the purpose of erecting a public monu- 
ment, and not intended for sale, nor for any other purpose than herein expressed; but bonds 
shall be given under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, | 
for the payment of lawful duties which may accrue should any of the articles aforesaid be sold, | 
transferred, or used contrary to this provision, and such articles shall be subject, at any 
time, to examination and inspection by the proper officers of the customs: Provided, That the 
privileges of this and the preceding section shall not be allowed to associations or corporations 
engaged in or connected with business of a private or commercial character. 

716 | Works of art, the production of American artists residing temporarily abroad, or other works of | Free..........- sovebiesbdcees 
art, including pictorial paintings on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national | 
institution, or to any state or municipal corporation, or incorporated religious society, college, 
or other public institution, except stained or painted window glass or stained or painted glass 
windows; but such exemption shall be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescfibe. (Act of 1897.) 

Works of art, productions of American artists residing temporarily abroad, or other works of art, |....... eptemametibptaers Free. 
including pictorial paintings on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national institu- 
tion, or to any state or municipal corporation or incorporated religious society, college, or other 
public institution, except stained or painted window glass or stained or painted glass windows, | 
and except any article, in whole or in part, molded, cast, or mechanically wrought from metal 





within twenty years prior to importation; but such exemption shall be subject to such regula- | 


tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. (Act of 1909.) 

717 | Works of art, including paintings in oil, mineral, water, or other colors, pastels, original drawings | 20 per cent (n. e.)............- ' Pree. 
and sketches, etchings and engravings, and sculptures, which are proved to the satisfaction of | 
the Secretary of the Treasury under rules prescribed by him to have been in existence more 
than twenty years prior to the date of their importation, but the term “sculptures” as herein 
used shall be understood to include professional productions of sculptors only, whether round or 
in relief, in bronze, marble, stone, terra cotta, ivory, wood, or metal; and the word “painting,” 
as used in this act, shall not be understood to include any article of utility nor such as are made 
wholly or in part by stenciling or any other mechanical process; and the words “etchings” and 
“‘engravings,”’ as used in this act, shall be understood to include only such as are printed by 
hand from plates or blocks etched or engraved with hand tools, and not such as are printed from 
plates or blocks etched or engraved by photochemical processes. (Act of 1909.) 

Other works of art (except rugs and carpets), collections in illustration of the progress of the arts, | About 45 percent (n.e.)....... Free. 

works in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian, pottery, or porcelain, artistic antiquities, and objects 
of art of ornamental character or educational value which shall have been produced more than 
one hundred years prior to the date of importation, but the free importation of such objects 
shall be subject to such regulations as to proof of antiquity as the Secretary of the Treasury may s 

| prescribe. (Act of 1909.) \ 


718 Zaller ........-s0esse00e euecesocccccrncsecceccocececesccess eeesccceoss erccceccnceseceveccsecncoes FOB. wc ccsceseeree saceasscocs. P50. 


| 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES WERE TRANSFERRED FROM THE DINGLEY TARIFF TO THE 





Free list of Payne tariff. Dutiable list of Payne taritf. 





Hides of cattle. 

Wood pulp, mechanically ground (conditional), 
Agricultural implements (conditional). 

Sulphate of ammonia. Orange oil, 
Coal-tar products, certain. Cutch. 
Embroidery, lace making, and linen cloth machines, to Jan. 1, 1911. Sod oil. 
Coins of metal, 

Fence posts of wood, 

Basie slag. 

Lime nitrogen, 

Kindling wood. 

Red cedar timber. 

Marrons, crude, 

Casein. 

Miners’ reseue appliances, 
Cotton-seed oil. 

Croton oil. 

Petroleum and its products. 


Oxalic acid. 
Carbonate of baryta. 
Camphor, synthetic, 


Coca leaves. 

Breccia, in blocks or slabs. 

Magnesium. 

Antimony ore. 

Tungsten ore. 

Calamine containing over 10 per cent of zine, 
Zinc ores containing over 10 per cent of zine. 
Zine dust. 

Briar root and wood, unmanu/factured, 
Broom corn. 

Cocoanut oil, refined. 

Yams. 


Oleo stearin. Peach kernels. 
Radium. Cotton waste and flocks, advanced in value. 
Canary seed. 


Evergreen seedlings. 
Paintings, statuary, etc., more than 20 years old. 


Antique works of art (except rugs and carpets) more than 100 years old. 
Philippine products, except rice. 


APPENDIX II. 
Imports of merchandise into the United States, the per cent entered free of duty, the customs reccipts, and the average ad valorem rate of duty during the first 10 months’ operation of 
the Payne tariff law (August 1, 1909, to May 51, 1910), —_ with the corresponding pe riod. of earlier years; also a comparison with like data covering the entire period of the 
Dingley, Wilson, and Mc Kinley laws, respectively. 


[Prepared by the ‘Sablon of Statistics , Department of Commerce e and Labor.] 
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—_ Imports. Average (Ad valorem 

months Per cent Customs re- rateof | duty on 

Tariff law in force. (Aug. 1 to | | free. ceipts, dutiable total im- 

May 31). Free. re | Dat Dutiable. | Total. imports. | ports. 

Pe Per cent. | Per cent. 
McKinley tariff....... eal ibbivih guinea erdinaiieeniie nina @ 1891 $305, 800, 000 $388, 100, 000 $693, 900, 000 | 44.1 $181, 500, 000 46.8 26.2 
i 1892 283, 500, 000 | 304, 800; 000 688, 300, 000 55.7 147, 300, 000 | 48.3 | 21.4 
} 1893 375, 500,000 | 355, 500, 000 731, 000, 000 51.4 | 171, 000, 000 48. 1 23.4 
| 1894 318,200,000 | 221, 800, 000 540, 000,000 | 58.9 | | 108,300,000 | 48.8 20.1 
Pe ioc vnc cctcscccecccecccccdevssbcones } 01895 293, 500, 000 311, 500, 000 605, 000, 000 48.5 | 131, 300, 000 | 42.2 21.7 
1896 311, 800, 000 338, 700, 000 650, 500, 000 47.9 | 134, 100, 000 39.6 20.6 
1897 318, 100, 000 309, 300, 000 627, 400, 000 5.7 | 142, 600, 000 | 46.1 22.7 
 ittaressetsesccccceccccoscascsees eee 1898 239, 200, 000 271, 900, 000 511, 100, 000 | 46.8 | 118, 607, 000 43.6 23.2 
1899 254, 800, 000 329, 600, 000 584, 400, 000 43.6 | 172, 500, 000 62.3 } 29.5 
1900 317, 100, 000 411, 700, 000 728, 800, 000 43.5 | 197 , 000, 000 47.9 | 27.6 
1901 289, 300, 000 401, 800, 000 691, 100, 000 41.9 | 200, 300, 000 49.8 | 29.0 
1902 336, 300, 000 420, 800, 000 757, 100, 000 44.4 211, 900, 000 wO.4 | 28.0 
1903 362, 200, 000 502, 400, 000 864, 600, 000 41.9 237, 800, G00 47.3 | 27.5 
1904 382, 300,000 445, 400, 000 827,700,000 | 46.2 | 216, 300, 000 48.6 26. 1 
1905 447 , 600, 000 508, 300, 000 955, 900,000 | 46.8 | 220, 000, 000 43.3 23.0 
1906 469, 500,000 571, 800,006 | 1,041, 300,000 | 45.1 | 252, 890, 000 | 44.2 24.3 
1907 554, 900, 000 664, 400, 000 1, 219, 300, 000 | 45.5 | 278, 700, GOO 42.0 22.9 
1908 425, 900, 000 51, 700, 000 977, 600, 000 43.6 | 234, 000,000 | 42.4 | 23.9 
1909 507 , 200, 000 593,600,000 | 1,100, 800, 000 ' 46.1 | 252, 200, 000 42.5 22.9 
FR nara ceccccccccccesccccocccce Sswodtqus 1910 656, 200, 000 669,500,000 | 1,325,700, 000 40.5 275, 200, 000 | 41.1 20.8 

BY MONTHS. 

Imports. | | Average Ad valo- 

_| Percent| Customs | rate of rem duty 

| free. | receipts. dutiabie on total 

Free. | Dutiable. Total. | | imports. imports. 
$54, 200,000 | $62,900,000 | $117,100,000 46.3 | $28,600,000 45.5 24.4 
59, 600,000 | 61, 400, 000 121, 000, 000 49.3 27, 300, 000 44.5 | 22.6 
64, 600,000 | 63, 100,000 127,700,000 50.6 29, 390, 000 46.4 | 22.9 
76, 000, 000 | 64, 500, 000 | 140, 500, 000 54.1 25, 600, 000 39.8 18.2 
77, 600,000 | 61, 100,000 138, 700, 000 55.9 27, 100,000 44.3 | 19.5 
70, 500,000 | 63, 200,000 133, 700, 000 §2.7 5,7 O00 40.7 | 19.3 
59, 600,000 | 70, 500,000 | 130, 100,000 45.8 , 500, 000 39.0 | 21.2 
76, 700, 000 | 86, 300, 000 163, 000, 000 47.1 33, 700, 000 39.1 | 0.7 
62,700,000 71,300,000 | 134, 000, 000 46.8 27 , 300,090 38.3 20.4 
54, 700, 000 65, 200, 000 119, 900, 000 45.6 23, 000, 000 35.3 19.2 

ENTIRE PERIOD. 
Mec law: | 
47 monthse ......... dediobess vo dE ccatvsessvevnccecceccovcesecesee $1, 642,100,009 $1,454,000.000 $3,096,000,000 53.0 | $684, 800.000 47.1 | 22.1 
alti ks Adin etduviliipadtns secvcceccensesseces 34.9 30.9 65. 8 53 0 | 14.6 47.1 | 22.1 
@ Includes two months under tariff of 1883. ¢ Includes October 1-5, 1890, under act of 1883, and August 28-31, 1894, under act of 1894. 
® Includes one month under McKinley law. 
xXLV——18 
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Imports of merchandise into the United States, the per cent entered free of duty, the customs receipts, etc.—Continued. 
33 ENTIRE PERIOD—continued. 








Imports. Average Ad. 


rate of rer 
dutiable on t 











Free. Dutiable. Total. imports. | im; 
Wilson law: 
a | $1,080, 400,000 | $1,132,700,000 | $2,213,100,000| 48.8 | $485,000, 000 42.8 
. SE COUN runhiddebaseppdanedsensbeaasssespateeteonsbenand 30.9 32.4 63.3 48.8 13.9 22.8 7 
ingley law 
SPD t a0 psnusdseess tosheineoteanesavenoisooninneseesedueintd 5, 428,500,000 | 6,821,500,000 | 12,250,000, 000 44.3 |3,121, 800.000 45.8 
: ——— BERNEGR. .cossoveccnsceouseusesousnnensscsacsaqncoseesetiees 37.70 47.4 85.1 44.3 21.7 45.8 
*ayne law: 
Fe REMY 5» cn cronccusansecenneneetinee Soccceccecccccccccocceseses 656, 200,400 669, 500,000 | 1,325,700,000 49.5 | 275,200. 41.1 
SAGE WOU cincssonsetiubnadiedaniadabuesonsamen paadébenoed 65. 6 67.0 132. 6 49.5 27.5 41.1 2 





« Excludes last four days of August, 1894, included under McKinley law; includes July 24-31, 1897, under act of 1897. 
> Excludes last eight days of July, 1897, included under Wilson law; excludes August 1-5, 1909, included under Payne law. 

¢ Includes August 1-5, 1909, under act of 1897. s 

Notr.—A reduction of about $55,000,000 was caused in customs receipts under the McKinley Act, due to reduced imports in the closing months under that 
anticipation of passage of Wilson tariff, whose revenues were correspondingly increased. Likewise, a reduction of about $45,000,000 was caused in customs receipts u 
the Dingley Act, due to heavy imports in closing months of the Wilson law, whose revenues were correspondingly increased. The high percentage of free imports 


_ 7 a law is largely due to the fact that sugar was on the free list under that act. Of merchandise other than sugar imported under that law, 39.56 per ce 
ee of duty. 


APPENDIX III. 


Imports of principal manufacturers’ materials into the United States August 1 to April 30 in each year from 1900 to 1910, showing annual average for the nine months’ period 
1900-1900 and increase of 1910 over 1909 and annual average, respectively. 


[Prepared by the Burean of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 





















































































a r 
Nine months ending April 30— ent ios ber, | Wood pulp. | ‘Tin in bars. Copper pigs Comper ae fron ore. | Leaftobacco.| Raw wool 
TORR. ciniinwe scainsonietmmucticindamiin evecceesee| Bhi, 700,000 40,300,000 | 159,900, 000 53, 600, 000 63, 400, 000 73,300,000 |1, 510, 000, 000 14, 200, 000 127,90 
BT a nnincinettithiiniintmadinniinainteiaintiesniininaibail | 198,700,000 44, 300,000 74, 600, 000 55, 500, 000 44,800,000 | 134,900,000 |1,147, 000,000 19, 900, 000 72 
SN dicunsbdeesadhiienbadiasianebanndien’ | 244, 400, 000 39,900,000 | 109,500, 000 60, 300, 000 53, 300,000 | 151,900,000 |1, 829, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 132 
ENN bss tMibcedeaceinarenbindtatdantad | 243,000, 000 43,300,000 | 196,600,000 66, 700,000 | 106,400,000 | 448,800, 000 j1, 612, 000, 000 25, 700, 000 140 
DRes en cathabodnienédbthainaaamaeaale | 193,800,000 48,400,000 | 254, 400,000 60,900,000 | 107,300,000 | 529,900,000 |1, 183, 000, 000 22, 400, 000 130 
ss csciisdinbesntnnbinceiahadcenpin “4 241, 900, 000 56,800,000 | 293,000, 000 66,600,000 | 110,700,000 | 502,060,000 (1,247,000, 000 24, 500, 000 180 
en apibiisttiansthntinciinsinten inkcibsinie --| 303,700,000 46,700,009 | 267,900,000 68, 200,000 | 129,100,000 | 433,900,000 |1,563, 000, 000 28, 900, 000 158, 10 
DE pauiccuupabacddibees .| 257,900,000 | 60,500,000} 365,500,000 | 74,800,000 | 150,100,000 | 471,900,000 [1,825,000,000} 29,400,000} 161, s 
OU aac hinidiaiblasinints tenes 197,200, 000 43,200,000 | 418,400,000 49,900,000 | 112,100,000 | 495,900,000 |1, 661,000, 000 22, 900, 000 94 
_____ ree -| 321,000,000 68, 200,000 | 483,900,000 69,000,000 | 169,800,000 | 601,100,000 |1,679, 000, 000 30, 800, 000 197 
Wl cticthntehdlp kinbienichcuimanbiainendtaaaeeien ' 463,000,000 | 84,800,000 | 657,200,000 79, 800,000 | 181,800,000 | 744, 800,000 (3,976,000, 000 35,400,000 | 230 
— === —————SS$:-s—_ ——S=S-:-—_ a= SS= aaa EL —————————————— 
Increase of 1920 over 1909.......... 142,000,000 16,600,000 | 173,300,000 | 10,800,000 | 12,000,000 | 143,700,000 |2, 297,000,000 4, 600, 000 32 
Per cent imcrease.................- 44.3 24.4 35.8 15.6 7.1 23.9 1 14.8 7 
AER, SO Gittitccnkiccicciddiscsaves 246, 900,009 49,200,000 | 262,400,000 62,500,000 | 104,700,000 | 384,400,000 |1, 526,000, 000 24, 100, 000 139, 4 
Increase of 1910 over average...... 216,100,000 | 35,600,000 | 394,800,000 17,300, 000 77, 100,000 | 360,400,000 '2,451,000,000 11, 300, 000 91, 0 
Per cent imerease.................- 87.5 72.5 180.5 6 73.6 161.0 46.9 
Manufacturers’ mater 
, Fibers, un- Boards Chemicals, 
Nine months ending April 30— Raw cotton.| Rawsilk. manu- lanks, etc. | @Tugs..and 
factured. | P'®DKS, el. | medicines. Raw Partly 
’ facture 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Feet. Dollars Dollars Doll 
DN cteduidnmiibas ties thebindeibdidines etait pusseeces ancccenansdsé ieee 60, 100, 000 9,600,000 | 398,800,000 | 507,900,000 41,400,000 | 250,900,000 74,2 
SE cccsuveatiainests cotethbannddiccweiedlintanséedimmameiina anata 37, 200,000 6,700,000 | 389,600,000 | 323,100,000 40,900,000 | 215, 100,000 68 
80, 500, 000 10,500,000 | 525,300,000 | 450,300,000 43,600,000 | 266,900,000 79 
62, 500, 000 12,000,000 | 480,800,000 | 512,800,000 48,300,000 | 276,600,000 13¢ 
41, 300, 000 9,800,000 | 550,600,000 | 398,900,000 49,800,000 | 261,600,000 112 
47, 900, 000 14, 500,000 | 563,900,000 | 466,400,000 48,800,000 | 220,100,000 123, 800, 0 
58, 100, 000 12,100,000 | 547,400,000 | 645, 500,000 54,800,000 | 318,800,000 160, 2 
000 14,700,000 | 568,000,000 | 650,900,000 61,300,000 | 370,000,000 206, ( ‘ 
000 000 | 507,600,000 | 566,300,000 55,400,000 | 272,800,000 144, 000, 00 
000 633, 600,000 | 602,600,000 59, 500,000 | 340,100,000 168, ( 0) 
' 000 ’ 560, 800,000 | 759,660,000 66, 700,000 | 449,800,000 218, 1 
Increase of 1910 over 1900................. ipdaiaiabaintstninidiiataad kaha 8,800,000 | @1,900,000 | «72,800,000 | 157,000,000 7,200,000 | 109,700.000 50, 100,000 
Per cent increase.............s.0 als crahaieeeinseeideioomhttaheiial 4.0 10.6 @il.5 56. 2. 2 8 
AEE dan to ins Sibbda bidantinbiinkéhosnetecunesactihienes | 88,200,000 | 12,000,000 50, 400.000 | 289,300,000 | 127,: 
=————SDS>SS=_—_HEEESE ———— 
Increase of 1910 OVer GVETABE.........2c22c sec ccccccccecsessees+- | 12,800,000 4,200, 160, 600, 000 90,8 
aD SU 5cv bake dnd stnis cates ccecscsvnmtitnsteceunee 21.7 35. 5 55.5 


NotEe.—The above-mentioned articles form over two-thirds of the total value of materials imported for use in manufacturing. 
a Decrease. 





APPENDIX Iv. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFice oF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 24, 1910. 
Hon. H. 8. Bovrett, 
House of Representatives. 


=> reply to your verbal request for Information as to the ordinary receipts and disbursements under the Payne law since August 5, 1909, I have the honor to advise 
you as WS: 


ceceses Sectdonbososecaceneeocancsasecccccccouccs GEIO, 570, 163. 76 


Ldidinianise outhiiomashintetihiliinin adatdnina Mie Riidiintihnthiine pie aietadiabiiegatassdcece Ot, 12, 5: 


Ordinary receipts, August 6, 1909, to June 22, 1920, inclusive. ..............-.--+ ensenese ouvemnedanbe inet 
Ordinary disbursements, same period i 


Garplesatartinery seccipte for parte... .cncoccacccencesassvotestssscccncapionssnnsbsepiantetniinneresenascashbeaaaatonamminipstbeasvetecenasccese 4, 444, 1. 1 
Respectfull 


” A. Putr Anprew, 
Assistant Secretary. 











War Expenditures, 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 8, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 23311) making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 3v, 
1911, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Horson], 
in opposing the amendment I have offered for only one battle 
ship, argued that the further increase of our navy by the addi- 
tion of two battle ships to those now in commission and author- 
ized does not involve the question of militarism. A few days 
ago, when speaking in general debate on the naval appropria- 
tion bill, he argued, in effect, that the question of militarism 
does not depend upon the aggregate expenditures of our Govy- 
ernment in preparation for war. He then claimed, and now 
argues, that a further increase in our navy is necessary to 
establish a certain equilibrium of naval power between the 
United States and the principal maritime nations of the world; 


in other words, that the establishment of this equilibrium re- | 


quires that in the size and number of battle ships our military 
power should be equal to that of any other nation on earth, 
regardless of military necessity and regardless of our geograph- 
ical advantages or our now peaceful relations with other na- 
tions. If this policy is to be the controlling factor in determin- 
ing the size of our navy, then this proposed international 
equilibrium of military power can be measured only by the 
extent of the resources and taxable property of the weakest 
of the maritime nations between which this equilibrium is to be 
established and maintained. ; ° 

The cost, therefore, of this policy would involve a rate of 
taxation limited only by the extent of taxation the people 
would be. willing to bear or by the resources of the Nation. In 
the judgment of such naval enthusiasts as the gentleman from 
Alabama, this policy would not constitute militarism; but in 
the judgment of the people, whose resources and property are 
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| man from Dlinois [Mr. Foss], chairman of the ( 





taxed to maintain such a policy, it would mean not only mili- 


tarism but national suicide. 

During the fiscal year 1809 we expended about 40 per cent of 
our annual revenve in preparation for wars that are to come: 
or, as the gentleman from Alabama would say, toward increas- 
ing our military power to a point more nearly equalizing that 
power with the military power of other nations. If this per- 


centage of our total revenues for this purpose is to be increased | 
year after year, as now proposed, by the addition of two or | 


more battle ships, costing anywhere from twelve to fifteen 
millions each, and if a policy of this kind does not constitute 
militarism, then there can be no such thing as militarism or 
the expenditure of the people’s money for mere national aggran- 
dizement. 

Mr. Chairman, our aggregate expenditures on account of wars 
past and wars we are preparing for reached a grand total in 
1909 that almost staggers the imagination. Expenditures of this 


| 


character, too, are making such increasing demands upon our 


annual revenues, revenues that should be appropriated for the 
objects of peace, which, if carried out, are capable of perma- 
nently benefiting and promoting the welfare of the American 
people, that the mere statement of that aggregate has alarmed 
some of the most enthusiastic advocates of a still further in- 
crease of our army and navy. This is proven by the fact that 
they challenge the correctness of the statement of that aggre- 
gate. They have attempted to break its force by asserting that 
it is incorrect, which only goes to show that our constituents 
are beginning to feel the burden of these enormous war ex- 
penditures and are making that fact known to their Representa- 
tives, for otherwise these distinguished gentlemen would not at- 
tempt to deceive the people by representing upon this floor that 
our aggregate expenditures on account of wars we are prepar- 
ing for are almost 50 per cent less than the official records 
show these expenditures to be. 

address delivered at the Second National Peace Con- 
cago last May, on the subject “ The cost of armed 


i 
55 
g 


the daily statement of the Treasury Department at 
Care on April 30, 1909, we have thus far during this fiscal year 

from sources, except postal receipts, $493,027,989.69. Up 
to that date we had expended on account of the army, $110,107,924.96 ; 


| 





on ‘account of the navy, $96,376.012.41, a total of $206,483,987.37 
Therefore we have expended this fiscal year on account of preparation 
for war 41 per cent of all our revenues, and on account of wars past 31 
per cent of all our revenues, or a total expenditure of 72 per cent of 
all the revenues thus far collected during the current fiscal year on 
account of wars it is said we are preparing to avoid and wars which 
we have had in the past. 

The truth of this statement, which was based upon the 
report of the Treasury Department of April 30; 1909, showing 
the receipts and expenditures for all purposes on that day, and 
up to that day during that fiscal year, has been denied upon this 
floor—first, by the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Hue]. chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and now by the gent 


daily 


mnmittee on 
Naval Affairs. The gentleman from Iowa, after giving the 
House an incomplete and imperfect statement of expenditures 
on account of wars it is said we are preparing to avoid, claimed 
that the amount expended for this purpose during the fiscal 
year 1909 was less than 25 per cent of our revenues. In ad 
dressing the House on this subject, he said: 

The people of this country are 
great armies and great armaments, but the people of this 
not opposed to doing justice to any branch of the service, 
it is absolutely unfair to send out to the country the misk 
ment that 72 per cent of all our expenditures are for 
wars to come. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the only answer the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs made in support 
of his claim that my statement as to the aggregate expendi 
tures was misleading. In view of his posifion in this House, in 
view of the fact that he has occupied the position of chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs for so-many years and 
should therefore be familiar with every detail of expenditures 
on account of one branch of our military establishment which 
is maintained in preparation for war, it is astonishing that he 
was unable to give a more accurate or a more detailed statement 
of such expenditure. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who has likewise challenged the 
correctness of my statement, which no doubt startled him as it 
has startled the country, was equally unfortunate and inaceu 
rate a few days ago when upon the floor of this House he said 
that our total expenditures on account of preparation for war 
do not exceed 25 per cent of our aggregate revenues. But he 
treats the subject in a less serious vein than does the distin 
guished chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. In 
fact, so far as it is possible for him to be facetious, he dealt with 
the subject in that vein when he said: 


Now, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNey] has 
that the cost of armed peace has amounted to about 70 per cent of our 
appropriations every year. He is a mathematician. He has in his com 
mittee room an adding machine. Have you ever seen one of these 
interesting adding machines? You play on it just as you play upon a 
piano, and when the gentleman from Minnesota gets to adding up ap- 
propriation bills which come from other committees he has acquired 
suc f skill in playing this machine that he runs up into the hundreds of 
thousands before he knows it. 


With this humorous statement he dismissed the subject of our 
aggregate expenditures on account of war as unworthy of any 
serious consideration, 

If the taxpayers could be made to realize that the appropria- 
tions carried in the army and navy appropriation bills, for 
which these two gentlemen have been responsible during the 


naturally and properly opposed te 
country are 
and I[ say 
ding 
wars past 


stat 
and 


figured out 


| last decade, appropriated in 1909 36.1 per cent of all the revenue 


collected that year for preparation for war, and that these 
same appropriation bills only eleven years ago appropriated only 
15.3 per cent of our total annual revenue, and that these two 
bills do not carry all the appropriations which are made in 
preparation for war, the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from Illinois would not then treat the enormous aggregate 
of these two bills or the enormous increase in the appropriations 
carried therein either as flippantly or as indifferently as they do. 

If the gentleman from Illinois were as familiar with the use 
of an adding machine as he seems to be with a piano, or if he 
would use the adding machine more and his musical talents or 
his imagination less in discussing the cost of armed peace, the 
House and the country would have far more reliable informa 
tion than he gave to both when he said that on account of 
preparation for war our expenditures were “less than 25 per 
cent” of our total revenues. 

But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the inaccuracy of the 
statements of both of these gentlemen, I am gratified to know 
that after repeated efforts during the past four years to bring 
to their attention, and to the attention of this House, the facts 
in regard to the cost of armed peace, they have at last been 
compelled, although in a feeble way it is true, to give attention 
to the aggregate of our national expenditures on account of 
wars we have had and wars it is said we are preparing to 
avoid. 
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In the statement made almost a year ago in the address to 


which I have referred, I took the official daily statement of the 
the Treasury Department of April 30, 1909, of our aggregate 
receipts and expenditures. From this statement it appeared 
that up to that day we had expended during that fiscal year on 


account of wars past and to come 72 per cent of the aggregate 
revenues of the Government, exclusive of postal receipts. 

Since making that statement the fiscal year 1909 has ended 
and we now have the official statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, submitted in accordance with law at the beginning of 
this session of Congress, showing in detail all of our expendi- 
tures for every governmental purpose, including our total ex- 
penditures on account of wars past and to come. This state- 
ment shows that during the entire fiscal year we expended on 
account of wars past and wars it is said we are preparing to 
avoid 71.4 per cent of our total revenues collected that year, ex- 
clusive of postal receipts. Postal receipts are excluded because 
they are appropriated to meet postal expenditures, and the two 
so nearly equal each other that they are treated by the Treas- 
ury Department as a balanced account. 

From this official statement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
we learn that the total ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for that fiscal year, exclusive of expenditures for the 
postal service, and exclusive of expenditures for the Panama 
Canal, although the construction of the canal is justified now 
as a military measure, amounted to $662,324,444.77, while the 
total revenues collected, exclusive of postal receipts, amounted 
to $603,589,489.84. 

Out of these revenues we expended on account of preparation 
for war $238,050,721.45, or 39.4 per cent of the whole amount of 
revenues collected that fiscal year. On account of past wars we 
expended for that fiscal year $193,227,556.30, or 32 per cent of 
our total revenues, exclusive of postal receipts. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from this official statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the exact amount of our ex- 
penditures, a statement which does not rest either in the 
imagination of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
or upon the mere guess of the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, that our aggregate expenditures on account of 
wars past and in preparation for anticipated wars equaled, 
during the fiscal year 1909, 71.4 per cent of our aggregate reve- 
nues, or only six-tenths of 1 per cent less than I stated in my 
address at Chicago on the subject of the cost of armed peace, 
which statement I made on the basis of the Treasury report 
two months before the close of that fiscal year. 

It may be asked why this discrepancy exists between the 
statements of the chairmen of these two great war committees 
and my statement as to the aggregate war expenditures. The 
answer is manifest, and is found in the fact that both of these 
distinguished gentlemen included in their statements merely the 
amounts carried in the annual appropriation bills for the army 
and the navy, including the appropriations for fortifications and 
the Military Academy. They entirely ignored all other expendi- 
tures which are made for war purposes or that are necessary 
by reason of the fact that we are preparing for war; while in- 
cluded in my statement are all expenditures made by the Gov- 
ernment on account of preparation for war and all expendi- 
tures made necessary by reason of our policy of preparing for 
war, including expenditures from all permanent appropria- 
tions, deficiency appropriations, expenditures from the Federal 
Treasury on account of the militia of the several States, 
which now aggregate almost $5,000,000 annually; also the 
expenditures incidental to the maintenance of the War and 
Navy Departments here at the seat of government, which ex- 
penditures would be entirely unnecessary were it not for the 
fact that we are engaged in preparing for war. Every item, 
therefore, included in my statement which goes to make up 
the aggregate is a legitimate item in the cost of armed peace 
and should be included in the total expenditures for this 
purpose. 

In our aggregate expenditures for the last fiscal year, 
$662,324,444.77, there is included on account of wars we may 
have and wars we have had the following: 


War Department and military establishment, not in- 
cluding expenditures for river and harbor works... $128, 927, 729. 92 


Navy Department and naval establishment__......_. 116, 315, 524. 20 
FUSEMEE OF PONSIORS...n... cite cme nceeenemne 161, 710, 367. 25 
Office Auditor for War Department....._.._..._____ 885, 221. 82 
Office Auditor for Navy Department................ 147, 021. 76 
EE SII tatetattgeie regenera qarneeemnrapeenmannee 1, 592, 034. 05 
pg eee eee 007. 05 
Government Hospital for the Insane_.......__-.-... 340, 634. 79 
ee SE eae 21, 803, 836. 46 

tinct nant eceinsinincenin nin qiimeativimimamnnitatantal -- 4381, 278, 377. 30 





ny 


Of the foregoing sum the following were on account of pre 
ration for wars that the country may have: ; 


War Department, salaries, CtOiinccctesece een noe $1, 907, 869. 11 
Military establishment, including Military Academy, ; ; 
fortifications, military posts, ete__._.____.._______ 119, 827, 328. 14 
Navy Department and naval establishment____._______ 116, 315, 524. © 
I i cscs sacincnennidadipgietavinincistadedelainieapatitapateianidiiiaiinsblchnavateen 238, 050, 721. 45 


In arriving at these totals and percentages it can be fai: 
stated that both would be considerably increased if we added 
them due proportions of other public expenditures which are 
directly chargeable to the military and naval establishments. 
such as expenditures for public printing, which amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually for the War andj 
Navy departments; the cost of maintenance of all the executiy. 
departments at Washington and functions of Federal Gover 
ment throughout the country, for, astonishing as it may seem, 
it is in evidence that the one department of the Governme 
which in the popular estimation most nearly typifies peace, 
good will, and universal brotherhood—the Department of Agri- 
culture—is continuously rendering service out of its appropria- 
tion to the military establishment. 

The work on rivers and harbors, the deepening and improvye- 
ment of which cost annually tens of millions of dollars, is con- 
vincingly urged to be necessary for military purposes and for 
the public defense. The Isthmian Canal, that is to cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, was persistently urged on the 
score of military necessity. Scarcely had the active work of 
its construction been entered upon when the plans for the 
canal were materially changed by lengthening and widening 
its locks and widening Culebra Cut sufficiently to accommodate 
what it is hoped will be the largest possible type of American 
battle ship. These changes, which were made on account of 
supposed military necessity, will add to the cost of the cana! 
almost $20,000,000. 

It is puerile to seek to justify the existence of our great 
standing army, as the distinguished chairman of the great 
Committee on Military Affairs attempts to do, by citing the 
civilian services rendered by the Engineer Corps on public works 
and a few army officers, chiefly retired ones, as military in- 
structors at colleges. The pay of the whole Engineer Corjs 
amounts to only about $460,000 per annum, and by no means ai! 
of them are even partially engaged on river and harbor works, 
and they are not so employed solely because of their profes- 
sional skill, but because of the information and familiarity they 
acquire as to the details of the harbors and navigable waters 
of the country, which is so essential in making effective our 
coast defenses in case of war. Their connection with this work 
is only supervisory; the real work of actual construction and 
execution is done by civilians, who are paid out of appropria- 
tions for river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, from the foregoing it will be seen that the 
statement which I made concerning the percentage of our revy- 
enues expended on account of wars past and to come, which 
has been criticised by the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from Illinois, is not misleading, as claimed by them, but, 
on the contrary, is an exact statement of fact. It being proven, 
therefore, from official records that we are now expending for 
these purposes more than 70 per cent of our aggregate revenue, 
we, as the representatives of the people, intrusted by them with 
the duty of appropriating their money for governmental pur- 
poses, should, before authorizing the construction of two addi- 
tional mammoth battle ships, consider seriously the necessity 
for such authorization and the additional appropriation made 
necessary on account thereof. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the amendment which I have offered will be adopted. 

I maintain that no such necessity exists. We are in no danger 
of war with any nation on earth. We to-day have a navy 
second only to the navy of England. It never has been, and I 
hope it never will be, the policy of our Government to maintain 
a navy for any purpose other than that of our national defense ; 
and for this purpose we have, in addition to the navy, a coast 
defense, with a coast-artillery organization, which in itself would 
be equal to any emergency in the event of invasion by a foreign 
power. 

These facts, together with our enormous expenditures for war 
purposes, are beginning to impress the people. It is a hopeful 
sign, indicating a check and a possible reduction in war ex- 
penditures, that the chairmen of the two great war committees 
of this House are beginning to smart under the whip and lash 
of our aggregate war appropriations and ‘that the press of our 
country is now beginning to discuss these large expenditures 
from the standpoint of our military necessity rather than from 
the standpoint of our maintaining a military equilibrium. 














The people are beginning to consider the value, as a means of 
defense, of our geographical isolation, They are beginning to 
see that the distance any nation with which there is even a 
possibility of our ever engaging in war would have to travel by 


sea to attack us on either coast and the consequent danger that | 
its fleet would not succeed in an attack for want of a suitable | 
naval base at which to coal and repair ships, together with the | 


possibility that its fleet would never return, are insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of any successful invasion of continental 
United States. These and many other conditions are more valu- 
able to us as a means of national defense than is the entire navy 
of England to that country as a means of her defense in case of 
war with Germany, France, or any other great European power. 

With all these splendid natural advantages and with the 
magnificent army and navy we now have, I maintain that our 


military power for the purpose of national defense is not only | 


equal to that of any other nation of the world, but exceeds that 
of any nation by more than 100 per cent. To ignore our geo- 


graphical isolation and other natural advantages and to urge | 


that the equilibrium of international military power must be 
measured only by the size of armies and navies is utterly absurd 
and must necessarily result in a wanton expenditure of the 
federal revenues. 

If the people of the United States had to arm and equip 


themselves from their individual incomes for the purpose of | 


defense one from another to the same extent that our National 
Government is making expenditures from its total revenues for 
national defense, every citizen would be a veritable walking 
arsenal and every home in our land a fortress. [Applause.] 





Post-Ofice Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA,” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 25, 1910. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21419) mak- | 


ing appropriations for the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: This is, in many respects, the most important 
of the appropriation bills which come before the House. In the 
administration of the Post-Office Department more people are 
directly affected than in the administration of any other of the 
great executive departments. 
fully considered by the committee, every member of which has 
had opportunity to attend the hearings and to give considera- 
tion to its preparation. In this respect I think the committee 
and the distinguished chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks], bave afforded a useful object lesson to 
the other committees of the House. 

Although a subcommittee was appointed, as is usual, to con- 
sider the matter of making up the items of appropriation, yet 
each member of the committee was invited to be present and to 


participate in the deliberations. It gives me pleasure to state | 


that the chairman of the committee has extended to all of its 
members the utmost courtesy and consideration in the prepara- 
tion of this bill. 

I had intended to discuss several features of the bill, but I 
shall content myself with reference to only one of the items of 
appropriation. 
and extension of the Rural Delivery Service, and I regret that I 
must dissent from the conclusion of the majority of the com- 


mittee. There are some few appropriations carrying increases | 


to which I reluctantly assented, and yet, as the evidence seemed 
to justify these increases, in the interest of good administration 
I yielded to them. But when it came to the item of appropria- 
tion for the pay of rural carriers, upon which the extension of 
the rural service depends, I was constrained to give notice that 
I would move to amend, upon the floor of the House, with a view 
to providing for further extension of this useful service. 

This bill carries an increase of only $285,000, and the question 
may recur to the House whether that is consistent with past 
increases in appropriation, consistent with the demand of the 
People of the country for the extension of this service, and 
whether there is any good and substantial reason why the serv- 
ice should thus be crippled by so meager an appropriation. 
I stand for economy in administration not only of the post-office, 
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This bill has been most care- | 


I refer to the appropriation for the maintenance | 


e 
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| 
but every other department; ay 


uid wherever appropriations may 

be cut, wherever economy may be exercised withont impairing 
| efficient service, I am willing at all times to support such de- 
} creases; but where, as in this case, the failure to make the 
increase is inconsistent with the policy of Congress, inconsistent 

even with the policy of this committee in the framing of this 


| bill, and does not meet the universal demand upon the part of 
the people, then the cry of economy ought not to prevail. 

While it is somewhat a matter of repetition, because most of 
the figures which I will give have already been cited in this 
debate, it is well to recur briefly to some recent past history 
of the rural service. Beginning ia 1897, during the last twelve 
years the service has increased from S82 to 41,103 rural routes. 
| The average annual growth during these years has been 2,935 
; routes, and the average increase from year to year in the ap 
propriations for the rural service during that time has been 
| $2,637,864. Again, as contrasted with the average increase of 
over $2,000,000, as contrasted with the average increase of 
| routes of 2,935, we have in this bill a meager increase of 
| $285,000, which would only establish about 250 additional routes 
during the fiscal year 1911. 

I said there was a universal demand among the rural sec- 
tions of the country to furnish extension of the service. That 
is apparent from the figures given in the reports of the Post 
Office Department. At the time of the hearing several wee! 
ago before the committee, the Fourth Assistant Postmaste 
General reported that at that time there were 977 routes which 
| had been approved by the field investigating inspectors. With 
out going into details, it was estimated that by July 1 of this 
year there would have been examined and approved as many 
as 1,690 rural routes. That does not take into account the 
petitions which would be filed and the favorable investigations 
made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. 

If there shall be only 1,000 routes approved for installation 

during the next fiscal year of 1911 instead of the average annual 
growth heretofore of 2,935, then there would be 2,690 routes by 
the end of the next fiscal year awaiting installation and no 
| money with which to put them into operation. 
The distinguished chairman stated that there would be at the 
| end of this fiscal year $245,000 which would be carried over. 
Why carried over? If only a part of the routes which have 
been already favorably reported were ordered established, al! 
that money would soon be exhausted. Then it must be that 
the Post-Office Department, in the face of the express appropria- 
tion for this fiscal year, has deliberately declined to use the 
| appropriation which was available, although the additional serv- 
| ice has been demanded, and the routes have been examined and 
approved. 

If there should ever exist ground for any executive depart- 
ment deliberately failing to expend available money for a pur 
pose for which there is a legitimate demand, that condition has 
not arisen, and the Postmaster General can not justify his 
| action in this respect. 

Mr. KENDALL. I do not wish to disturb the continuity of 
the gentleman’s remarks, but I want to inquire for information, 
What is the policy of the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads with reference to the extension of the Rural Free- 
Delivery Service? Is it to go on and expand as it has in the 
past, or is it to be suspended for the ensuing year? 

Mr. SMALL. Answering the gentleman, I will say there has 
not developed in the committee any active opposition to extend- 
ing the Rural Delivery Service; but actions speak louder than 
words, and while I would not discredit the intention of any 
member of the committee, while I have the utmost faith in the 
honesty and faith of the purpose of the committee to econo- 
mize, yet I submit that we ought to be candid and frank and 
honest with the country and that we ought not to permit peti- 
tions to be submitted to the department, those petitions to be 
examined, with favorable reports thereon, and at the same 
time fail to provide for the service. Answering further the 
gentleman’s question, which I think was entirely pertinent, I 
may say I doubt if there is a single Member of this House 
upon either side of the Chamber who would deliberately vote to 
stop the extension of the rural service; and if there be any, 
they would be comparatively few. If that be true, and if this 
House would not dare refuse to extend the rural service by a 
vote, why should we indirectly do that which amounts to the 
same thing, by refusing to appropriate money for its extension? 

Mr. KENDALL. I ask the gentleman, because I am sure he 
has information. How much is the total appropriation increase 
over the appropriation of last year? 

Mr. SMALL. You mean for the current year? 

Mr. KENDALL. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Over the last year? 
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Mr. KENDALL. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. The increase is $1,987,000 for the current year 
over the year 1909. The increase in this bill for the next 
fiscal year of 1911 over the current year is only $285,000. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is for the rural service? 

Mr. SMALL. That is for the rural service. 

Mr. KENDALL. I meant the total appropriation for the 
postal service. 

Mr. SMALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did not un- 
derstand what he wanted. I have that here. The total appro- 
priation for 1910 was $234,692,370, and in the present bill it is 
$239,812,000, a difference of a little over $5,000,000. 

Mr. KENDALL. Now, I want to make one further inquiry, 
and I will not disturb the gentleman again. What advance has 
been made during the same period in the appropriations for the 
extension of the rural service? 

Mr. SMALL. Iam not sure that I apprehend the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to know how much the committee 
has recommended as an increase for the extension of the rural 
service? 

Mr. SMALL. Only $285,000; but, to be entirely just, the 
chairman of the committee states that we will carry over 
$245,000, making, as he says, available at the beginning of the 
next fiscal year a total of $530,000. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the committee briefly to 
some of the increases that we have made in the several de- 
partments: We have made a net increase in the office of the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General of $4,455,000, of which 
$1,991,500 went to clerks and employees at first and second class 
post-offices, and for city letter carriers $1,376,000 increase; in 
the office of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General there has 
been a net increase of $172,000; in the office of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General there has been a net increase of 
$138,750; in the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General there has been a net increase of $268,200—making a 
total increase for the service for the year ending June 30, 1911, 
of $5, 119, 825. 

Now, the question I desire to propound in connection with 
these increases is this: Is there any other special service con- 
nected with the administration of the Post-Office Department 
which is more necessary, more deserving, or for which there is 
a more urgent or a more universal demand, than in the exten- 
sion of the Rural Free-Delivery Service? If there is, I desire to 
have it pointed out. Therefore, the point which I wish to em- 
phasize is this: That while we have made increases legitimately 
and for good reasons, as appeared to the committee, in other 
branches of the service, yet the same good reasons and the same 
demand existed for an increase in the compensation of rural 
letter carriers and for the extension of this service as existed in 
the case of any other increase recommended by the committee. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the rural service is affording unusual mail 
facilities to-day to about 18,000,000 of our rural population. 

Mr. FINLEY. Twenty millions. 

Mr. SMALL. Twenty millions, my colleague from South Caro- 
lina says. It is estimated that the rural population of the coun- 
try amounts to about 45,000,000 people. If this be so, there 
are about 25,000,000 of our rural population to whom this 
service has not yet been extended. Whenever the conditions 
justify the extension of this delivery service to the remainder of 
our rural population, under the wise regulations imposed by law, 
I have every confidence that public sentiment in this country, 
both of urban and rural, will approve such extension. If that 
be true, while we may not be able to make the same increase 
which we have heretofore for the extension of this service, at 
least we ought to approach it. 

And the Committee of the Whole House, when it comes to 
consider this bill for amendment, ought to increase the appro- 
priation over the current fiscal year, not by $285,000, as carried 
in the bill, but by at least $1,000,000, if not more, in order to 
allow some reasonable extension for this service and to meet 
the pressing demands which are coming to the department. 

Now, with this further suggestion I will close: We will have 
$245,000 carried over, according to the estimate of the chair- 
man of the committee, and $285,000 appropriated in this bill, 
making a total of $530,000 available during the next fiscal 
year. If the routes are established on the ist of July, that 
sum will only provide for 588 additional rural routes. Of 
course if they are established from time to time, that amount 
would enable a larger number of routes to be established, but 
in no event would it establish more than about one-third of the 
routes which will have been approved and would be practically 
ready for installation on the first day of July. 

The idea I wish to present to the committee is this: To author- 
ize the officials of the Post-Office Department to select about 600 
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routes out of this sixteen hundred and odd routes which ara 
ready for installation is too great a power and responsibility 
to repose in any official, without some liability of its bein, 
abused. They may think they have selected the most mer; 
torious routes, with the more intelligent population and ¢)) 
better highways and those which will probably induce ¢; 
largest patronage, and yet I would not trust any man, yo 
matter how great his sense of justice and fidelity might be. to 
make an absolutely fair selection of 600 routes out of more 
than 1,600 which had been inspected and approved and ready 
for installation. > 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill comes up for reading ang 
amendment, if no one else precedes me, it will be my pleasure | 
offer an amendment increasing the appropriation for rur.| 
service by at least $1,000,000, so that it shall be commensurate 
with the demands of the country and, as I believe, consistent 
with the condition of the Treasury. [Applause.] 





Lumber Schedule—Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DICK T. MORGAN 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Friday, May 27, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25552) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the tiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the CoNGRessIonAL Recorp of May 
1910, page 6809, there is printed a colloquy which took place 
between the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin] and 
my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter]. The colloquy is 
as follows: 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman if he knows 
new the Oklahoma delegation stood on the question of the lumber 
sch ule 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. No; but I will give the gentleman an 
opportunity to place himself on record on the roposition. 

r. Carter. Two Democratic Members of Congress voted for free 
lumber and three Republicans voted against it. 


Being one of the three Republican Congressmen from Okla- 
homa, the above statement includes me. I desire to say that 
in so far as the statement applies to my vote upon the lumber 
schedule it is incorrect. As I look at it, this statement by my 
colleague does me a very great injustice. I cast my vote on the 
lumber schedule, when the Payne tariff bill was under consid- 
eration, conscientiously. I assume that every other Member in 
this House voted as conscientiously as I did; but after I have 
yoted, after I have taken the responsibility, and voted accord- 
ing to my best judgment, I am entitled to have my vote cor- 
rectly stated in this House, if not elsewhere. 

Now, my colleague, unintentionally, of course, did not state 
the facts correctly when by the above statement he asserts, in 
effect, that I voted against free lumber. I, of course, in advance 
acquit my colleague from intentionally misstating how I voted 
on the lumber schedule. He has probably been misled by 
editorial paragraphs in Democratic newspapers of his district; 
but I wish to warn him that he should not rely too implicitly 
upon reports published in Democratic newspapers when those 
reports relate to what some Republican Congressman is alleged 
to have done. 

The fact is, I did not vote against free lumber, but voted for 
free lumber. I voted to admit lumber imported into the United 
States free of duty. I do not want this matter to rest upon my 
own statement. I want the Record to speak in support of what 
I sa 

The vote on the lumber schedule in the Payne tariff bill was 
taken on April 9, 1909. The CoNGressionaL Recorp of that 
date, pages 1174, 1175, 1176, and 1177, shows how every Repre- 
sentative in Congress voted on that schedule. The Conmres- 

SIONAL Recorp of April 9, 1909, page 1174, shows that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] moved to strike out 
paragraph 196 of the Payne tariff bill. This paragraph was 1s 
follows: 

196. eee, hewn, sided, or nen otherwise than by sawing (not 
less than inches eee round timber used for spars or in 
building neve one- of T: cent per cubic foot. 

If this paragraph had been stricken out, certain kinds of 
timber as described therein would have been free from duty. 


24, 

















The vote on this motion to strike out this paragraph was taken 
on a call of the yeas and nays, and the Recorp on page 1174 
shows that I voted in the affirmative. 

On page 1175 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of April 9, 1909, 
there is recorded the vote taken on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] to strike out cer- 
tain portions of section 197 of the Payne tariff bill. The words 


to be stricken out as provided by this amendment were as fol- | 


lows: 
197. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, 
sycamore, and basswood, 50 cents per thousand feet board measure ; 


sawed lumber, not specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, | 


$1 per thousand feet board measure. 


The adoption of this amendment would have made rough 
boards and common lumber free of duty. The vote on this 
amendment was taken by the call of the yeas and nays, and 
the Recorp shows, on page 1175 of the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recoxrp 
of April 9, 1909, that I voted in the affirmative; that I voted 
to strike out said paragraph. In the ConGcREessroNaL 
the same date, on page 1175, is recorded the vote taken upon 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
De Armond, The amendment offered was as follows: 


Amend the proviso by striking out all after the word “Prorided,” 
and insert im lieu of the words stricken out the following: 

“That none of the duties imposed by this paragraph shall be levied 
upon any of the products of any country, subdivision, or dependency 
of North America, South America, or Central America, or any island 
of the Western Hemisphere, but all such products shall be admitted 
free of duty.” 


An examination of the Recorp will show that I voted for 
this amendment. It will be observed that this 
applies only to lumber imported from certain countries men- 
tioned therein. In my own mind I had some doubt about the 


propriety of adopting such an amendment, because, on its face, | 
the provision would discriminate between different countries. | 
However, when the ayes and nays were called, as the Recorp | 


shows, I voted for the adoption of this amendment, and in do- 
ing so voted to remove the duty from lumber imported from 
any country of North, South, or Central America or any island 
of the Western Hemisphere. ° 

In the ConeressionaL Recorp of April 9, 1909, page 1176, is 
recorded the vote taken upon the motion made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] to strike out all of paragraph 
197. This paragraph is as follows: 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, syca- 
more, and basswood, 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; sawed 
lumber, not specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, $1 
per thousand feet board measure; but when lumber of any sort is 
— on one side and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet 
»oard measure; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 
$1.50 per thousand feet board measure: and in estimating board meas- 
ure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure 
on account of planing, tongueing and grooving: Provided, That if any 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
shall impose an export duty or other export charge of any kind what- 
soever upon, or any discrimination against, any forest product ex- 
ported to the United States, or if any country, dependency, province, 


or other subdivision of government forbids or restricts the exporta- | 


tion of any forest product to the United States, in any way, there shall 

imposed upon all of the forest products of such country when im- 
ported into the United States the duties prescribed in section 3 of this 
act during the continuance of such export duties, charges, embargo, 
discrimination, or restriction. 

Paragraph 197 is the important paragraph of the Payne bill, 
providing for duty upon lumber imported into the United States. 
The amendment offered was to strike out this entire paragraph. 
The vote was taken by the calling of the yeas and nays, and the 
Recorp shows that I voted for the motion to strike out this en- 
tire paragraph. 

In the Concressronat Recorp of April 9, 1909, on page 1177, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TawNery] moved to strike 
out paragraph 708 and imsert in lieu thereof the following: 


708. Wood: Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of white 
wood, sycamore, and bassw and sawed lumber; timber hewn, sided, 
ones or sawed, and round timber used for spars or in building 


arves; logs and round manufactured timber, including pulp woods, | 


firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts, gun blocks for gunstocks, rough 
hewn or sawed or planed on one side; von poles, ship timber, and ship 
planking; all ef the foregoing not specially prov for fin sections 1 
and 2 of this act. 

Paragraph 708 is one of the paragraphs of the Payne tariff 
bill reciting the articles that should be admitted free of duty, 
known as the free list. This amendment, if adopted, would 
have placed the kinds of lumber therein described on the free 
list. The yote thereon was taken by the call of the yeas and 
hays, and the Concressionat Recorp of April 9, 1909, page 1177, 
shows that I voted for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. In so doing I voted to place lumber on the 
free list, 

These were the only recorded votes taken on the lumber 
schedule. The Recogp, therefore, shows that my colleague from 
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| 


Oklahoma was mistaken. The Recorp shows that upon the 
call of the yeas and nays on five different propositions I voted 
for free lumber. On the night after the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Payne tariff bill, a Washington correspondent 
| of the Daily Oklahoman, a paper published at Oklahoma City, 
| Okla., and the leading Democratic paper of the Sta sent a 
dispatch to his paper making an assertion similar to the one 
my colleague made, as shown in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
May 24, 1910. 

| I telegraphed the editor of this paper, denying the report and 
| asking that proper correction be made. ‘The editor did make 
| the correction as requested, and I ask to have the editorial of 
the Daily Oklahoman of April 18, 1909, printed as a part of my 
| remarks, The editorial is as follows: 

IN JUSTICE TO MR. MORGAN. 


A few days ago the Oklahoman, in commenting upon the vote in the 
House on the lumber schedule of the new tariff bill, charged that Dick 


te 


T. MorGan, Representative of this district tn Congress, voted against 
duty-free lumber. Our comment was based upon a Washington dis- 
patch which covered the proceedings in the House on the day the 
lumber schedule of the tariff bill was under consideration. This dis- 


patch came from our Washington correspondent, who has always borne 
am excellent reputation for veracity. 

It is not the purpose of the Oklahoman, however, to place any man 
in a false attitude. Whenever we find that we have unwittingly done 
so, we cheerfully make the amende honorable. Accordingly, we desire 
to direct the attention of our readers to the following dispatch from 
Mr. MorGan, advising us of the inaccuracy of our news report and the 
foundation for the charge of voting against free lumber 
which we imputed to him: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1909. 
Hon. Roy E. Starrorp, 
Editor Oklahoman, Oklahoma City: 


In Committee of the Whole and in House I voted to put lumber on 
free list. Your Washington dispatch untrue. Please publish this tele- 
gram and make editorial correction., The people are entitled to the 
truth. 

Dick T. MORGAN. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, why should the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, a Democrat, call into question how [ voted or how 
any other Republican voted on the lumber schedule? If we 
do not have free lumber, who is responsible for it? Did the 
gentleman intend to question the wisdom, good judgment, or 
patriotism of his Democratic associates who voted against free 
| lumber? Did he intend to cast any reflection upon his Demo- 
cratic associates through whose vote the fight for free lumber 
was defeated? I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
when the vote was taken upon the motion to strike out para- 
graph 196 there were 43 Democrats who voted in the negative. 
The Democratic platform, adopted at the Denver convention in 
1908, on the question of duty on lumber, declared as follows: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed on 
the free list. 

The Republican platform of 1908 adopted at Chicago con- 
| tained no specific declaration relative to the tariff on lumber. 
| It was, therefore, consistent for any Republican who believes in 
| the principle of protection to vote for a tariff upon lumber. 

An examination of the ConcresstonaL Recorp of April 9, 1909, 

page 1174, shows that there were 57 Republicans who voted to 

strike out paragraph 196 and there were 43 Democrats who 
voted against striking out this paragraph. The vote as re- 
corded shows 184 yeas and 198 nays. If these 43 Democrats, 
who voted in the affirmative, had voted in harmony with the 
specific declaration of the Democratic national platform, the 
vote would have stood 227 yeas and 155 nays. The paragraph 
would have been stricken out and the lumber described in said 
paragraph would have been placed on the free list. 
| The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, on page 1175, shows that when 
| the vote was taken on the amendment to strike out a portion 
of paragraph 197 there were 53 Republicans who voted in the 
affirmative and 42 Democrats who voted in the negative. The 
| yote as recorded shows 185 affirmative and 200 negative votes. 
| If these 42 Democratic Members of this House had voted in the 
| affirmative, the vote would have stood 227 in the affirmative and 
| 158 in the negative. The amendment would have carried, and 
| the provision in the Payne tariff bill which places a duty upon 











the lumber as described in paragraph 196 would have been 
stricken out and the lumber therein described would have been 
placed on the free list. The vote on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, paragraph 708, was recorded on 
page 1177 of the ConcresstonaL Recorp of April 9, 1909. The 
effect of this amendment was to place practically all lumber on 
the free list. The Recorp shows that 52 Republicans voted for 
this amendment and 38 Democrats yoted against it. The vote 
as recorded shows 181 votes in the affirmative and 200 votes in 
| the negative. If the 3S Democrats who voted in the negati 
| had voted in the affirmative the vote would have stood 219 in 
| the affirmative and 162 in the negative, the amendment would 
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have carried by a large majority, and lumber would have been 
placed on the free list. 

I am not here to criticise the vote of any Member of this 
House, whatever may be his politics. I know that everyone 
voted as he thought was right and best for his country, but 
inasmuch as my colleague from Oklahoma saw fit to volun- 
tarily rise in his seat and call attention to the House to the 
vote of the three Republican Members from Oklahoma on the 
tariff schedule, it seems appropriate in answer thereto that I 
should call his attention to how his Democratic associates voted 
upon the same question. 

In order that there may be no question about how I voted on the 
lumber schedule, I desire to reprint pages 1174, 1175, 1176, and 
1177 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 9, 1909, in so far as 
the Record shows the vote on the lumber schedule of the Payne 
tariff bill. The following is a correct reprint of the Coneres- 
SIONAL Recorp of the date and pages above referred to, except 
that in parenthesis following each name I have inserted “* D” to 
indicate Democrat and “‘R” to indicate Republican: 

The Srvaker. Without objection, paragraph 196 will be read. 


There was no objection, and the Clerk read paragraph 196 of the 
bill, as follows: 

“196. Timber, hewn, sided, or squared otherwise than by sawing (not 
less than 8 inches square) and round timber used for spars or in build- 
ing wharves, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot.” 

The Speaker. The question is on the amendment to strike out para- 
graph 196. 

The question was taken. 


Crumpacker(R) 
Currier (R) 
Cushman (R) 
Dalzell(R) 

poate (3) 
Dickson, Miss.(D) 
Diekema(R) 
Dies (D) 

Dodds (R) 
Douglas(R) 
Draper (R) 

Durey (R) 
Dwight(R) 
Edwards, Ga.(D) 
Edwards, Ky.(R) 
Ellerbe(D) 

Ellis (R) 
Bivins(R) 
Englebright(R) 
Estopinal(D) 
Fairchild(R) 
Fassett(R) 

Fish (R) 
Focht(R) 
Foelker(R) 
Fordney(R) 
Foss(R) 

Foster, Vt.(P.) 
Foulkrod(R) 
Fowler(R) 
Fuller(R) 
Gaines (R) 
Gardner, Mass. (R) 
Gardner, Mich.(R) 
Gardner, N. J.(R) 
Garner, Pa.(R) 


Hobson (D) 
Hollingsworth (R) 
Howell, Utah(R) 
Hubbard, W. Va.(R) 
Huff (R) 

Hughes, W. Va.(R) 
Humphrey, Wash.(R) 
Johnson, Ohio(R) 
Kahn(R) 

Keifer(R) 

Kennedy, Ohio(R) 
Knapp(R) 
Knowland(R) 
Kronmiller(R) 
Lafean(R) 
Lamb(D) 
Langham (R) 
Langley (R) 
Lassiter(D) 
Law(R) 

Lee(D) 

Lever(D) 
Livingston(D) 
Longworth (R) 
Lorimer(R) 
Loud(R) 
Loudenslager(R) 
Lovering(R) 
Lundin(R) 
McCall(R) 
McCreary (R) 
McGuire, Okla.(R) 
McKinlay, Cal.(R) 
McKinley, IIL. (R) 
McLachlan, Cal.(R) 
McLaughlin. Mich. (R) 


vage(D) 
Palmer, H. W.(R) 
Parker(R) 
Parsons (RK) 
Payne(R) 
Pearre(R) 
Plumley(R) 
Poindexter (R) 
Pou ( " 
Pratt(R) 

Pray (R) 
Pujo(D) 
Ransdell, La.(D) 
seer R) 
Roberts(R) 
Rodenberg (D) 
Saunders(D) 
Sheffield(R) 
Simmons(R) 
aes R) 
Small(D) 
Smith, Cal.(R) 
Smith, Mich.(R) 
Snapp(R) 
Southwick(R) 
Sparkman(D). 
Sperr cB) 
Sturgiss( z) 
Sulloway(R) 
Swasey(R) 
Taylor, Ala.(D) 
Taylor, Ohio(R) 
Tener(R) 
Thistlewood(R) 
Thomas, N. C.(D) 
Thomas, Ohio(R) 








Mr. Tawney. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 184, nays 198, not 


voting 6, as follows: 


yEas—184. 
Adair(D) Goldfogle(D) Miller, Kans. (R) 
Aiken(D) Good (R) Miller, Minn. (R) 
Alexander, Mo.(D) Goulden (D) Moore, Tex.(D) 
Anderson (D) Graff (R) Morgan, Okla.(R) 
Ansberry(D) Graham, Ill.(D) Morrison (D) 
Anthony (R) Gronna(R) Moss(D) 
Ashbrook (D) Hamill(D) Murdock (R) 
Barnard(R) Hamilton(R) Nelson (R) 
Barnhart (D) Hamlin(D) Nicholls(D) 
Bartlett, Ga.(D) Hammond (D) Norris(R) 
Bartlett, Nev.(D) Hanna(R) Nye(R) 
Beall, Tex.(D) Hardwick (D) O'Connell (D) 
Boehne(D) Hardy (D) Oldfield (D) 
Booher (D) Harrison(D) Palmer, A. M.(D) 
Borland (D) Haugen (R) Patterson (D) 
Burgess (D) Hay(D) Perkins(R) 
Burke, 8S. Dak.(R) Heflin (D) Peters (D) 
Burleson (D) Helm(D) Pickett(R) 
Burnett (D) Henry, Tex. (D) Prince (R) 
Byrd(D) Hinshaw (R) Rainey (D) 
Byrns(D) Hitchcock (D) Randell, Tex.(D) 
Campbell (R) Houston (D) Rauch(D) 
Candler (D) Howard(D) Reeder(R) 
Cantrill(D) Howell, N. J.(R) Reid (D) 
Carlin(D) Howland(R) Richardson (D) 
Carter(D) Hubbard, lowa(R) Riordan(D) 
Cary (R) Hughes, Ga.(D) Robinson (D) 
Clark, Mo.(D) Hughes, N. J.(D) Rothermel(D) 
Clayton (D) Hull, Ilowa(R) Rucker, Colo. (D) 
Cline(D) Hull, Tenn. (D) Rucker, Mo.(D) 
Collier (D) Humphreys, Miss.(D) Sabath(D) 
Conry (D) James (D) Scott (R) 
Cooper, Wis. (R) Jamieson (D) Shackleford (D) 
Covington (D) Johnson, Ky.(D) Sharp(D) 
Cox, Ind.(D) Johnson, 8. C.(D) Sheppard (D) 
Cox, Ohio (D) Jones(D) Sherley (D) 
Craig(D) Joyce(R) Sherwood (D) 
Cravens(D) Keliher (D) Sims(D) 
Creager (R) Kendall(R) Sisson (D) 
Cullop(D) Kennedy, Ilowa(R) Slayden(D) 


Davidson (R) 
Davis(R) 


Kinkaid, Nebr. (R) 
Kinkead, N. J.(D) 


Smith, lowa(R) 
Smith, Tex.(D) 


Dawson (R) Kitchin (D) Spight(D) 
De Armond (D) Kopp(R) Stafford (R) 
Dent(D) Korbly(D) Stanley (D) 
Denver(D) Kiistermann(R) Steenerson(R) 
Dixon, Ind. (D) Latta (D) Stephens, Tex. (D) 
Driscoll, D. A.(D) Lawrence(R) Sterling (R) 
Driscoll, M. B.(R) Lenroot(R) Stevens, Minn. (R) 
Esch(R) Lindbergh (R) Sulzer(D) 
Ferris(D) Lindsay (D) Talbott(D) 
Finley (D) Lloyd (D) Tawney (R) 
Fitzgerald(D) Lowden (R) Taylor, Colo.(D) 
Flood, Va.(D) MeDermott(D) Thomas, Ky.(D) 
Floyd, Ark. (D) McHenry (D) Tou Velle(D) 
Fornes(D) McKinney (R) Underwood (D) 
Foster, [11.(D) Macon(D) Voistead(R) 
Gallagher (D) Madison (R) Ww aeacel? 
Garner, Tex. (D) Maguire, Nebr. (D) Weisse(D) 
Garrett (D) Mann(R) Woods, Iowa (R) 
Gill, Md.(D) Martin, Colo. (D) 
Gillespie (D) Martin, 8. Dak.(R) 

nNAYS—198. 
Adamson (D Bell, Ga.(D) Butler(R) 
Alexander, N. Y.(R) Bennet, N. Y.(R) Calder (R) 
Allen(R Bennett, Ky.(R) Calderhead(R) 
Ames(R Bingham (R) qporen) 
Andrus (R) Boutell(R) Chapman(R 
Austin(R) Bowers (D) Clark, Fla.(D) 
Barchfeld(R) Bradley (R) Cocks, N. Y.(R) 
Barclay (R) eS Cole ( R) 
Bartholdt(R) Broussard (D) Cook(R) 
Bates({R) Burke, Pa.(R) Cooper, Pa.(R) 
Brownlow (R) Burleigh (R) Cowles (R) 


.| estimatin, 


Gillett (R) McMorran(R) Tilson (R) 
Glass(D) Madden (R) Tirrell(R) 
Godwin(D) Malby(R) Townsend(R) 
yoebel (R) Maynard (D) Vreeland(R) 
Gordon(D) Mays(D) Wanger(R) 
Graham, Pa.(R) Millington (R) Washburn (R) 
Grant(R) Mondall(R) Watkins(D) 
Greene(R) Moon, Pa.(R) Webb(D) 
Gregg(D) Moon, Tenn.(D) Weeks (R) 
Griest (R) Moore, Pa. (R) Wheeler(R) 
Griggs(D) Morehead (R) Wickliffe (D) 
Guernsey (R) Morgan, Mo.(R) Wiley (R) 
Hamer (R) Morse(R) Wilson, Ill. (R) 
Hawley (R) Mudd(R) Wilson, Pa.(D) 
Hayes(R) eee (®) Wood, N. J.(R) 
Heald(R) Needham (R) Woodyard(R) 
Henry, Conn. (R) Oleott(R) Young, Mich.(R) 
Higgins(R) Olmsted(R) Young, N. Y.(R) 
Hill(R) Padgett (D) The Speaker (R) 
NOT VOTING—6. 
Coudrey Gill, Mo. Russell 
Crow Rhinock Willett 


So the amendment was rejected. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER directed that his name be called, and when it was 
called he answered “ no.” Serene.) 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Crow with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. Couprey with Mr. Gitt of Missouri. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SpeaKeR. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARrMonpD] 
demand a separate vote on his amendment? 

Mr. De ARMOND. Yes. 

The Speaker. A little later on we will come to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment to be voted upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Page 54, after the figures ‘197,’ in line 20, strike out all down to 
and including the word ‘but,’ in line 24; also strike out the words 
‘in addition to the rate herein provided,’ in line 25, page 54, and line 
i, page 55, so that the paragraph will read: 

“* When lumber of any sort is planed or finished there shall be levied 
and paid for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per thousand fect 
board measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, ‘1 
per thousand feet board measure; and if planed on two sides and 
tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet board measure; and in 
board measure under this schedule no deduction shall | 
made on board measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving 

The Sreaxer. Is a rate vote demanded upon this amendment’? 

Mr. Tawney. It r. Speaker. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. er, a parliamentary inquiry. p 

int of order that the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. De ARMOND] was acted upon in the Committee of the Whole 
House before that amendment was, and that it is now in order to con- 
sider the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Spraker. We will come to that. 

The sige was taken, and the Chair announced the noes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and mays were ordered. 

The en was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 200, not 
’ 


I make the 


voting as follows: 

YEAsS—180. 
Adair (D Bu D Collier(D) 
noth} Burke, Ss Dak. (R) Conry ( 2 
Alexander, Mo.(D) Burleson (D) Cooper, Wis. (R) 
Anderson (D) Burnett (D) Cov n(D) 
Ansberry >) prreth) Cox, Ind.(D) 
Anthony ( RY yrns(D) Cox, Ohio(D) 
Ashbrook (D) nd ~~ eet 
Barnard(R Candler (D) Cullop(D) 
Barnhart (D) Cantrill(D) Dav n(R) 
Bartlett, Ga.(D Carlin(D) poet) 
Bartlett, Nev.(D) Carter(D) Dawson (R 
Beall, Tex.(D) son.) De Armond (D) 
Booher{D} are. o D) Denver(D) 
Booher ‘layton Den 
Borland( ) Cline(D) Dixon, (D) 
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Esch(R) 
Ferris(D) 
Finley (D) 
F itzgerald(D 
Flood, Va.(D 
Floyd, any ) 
Fornes 
Foster, Il. (D) 
Gallagher (D) 
Garner, Tex.(D) 
Garrett(D) 
Gill, Md.(D) 
Gillespie (D) 
Goldfogle(D) 
Good (R) 
oma” 
Graff(R 
Graham, mn. (D) 
Gronna(R) 
Hamill(D) 
Hamilton(R) 
Hamlin(D) 
Hammond (D) 
Hanna(R) 
Hardwick (D) 
Hardy (D) 
Harrison (D) 
Haugen (R) 
Hay(D) 
Heflin (D) 
Helm(D) 
Henry, Tex. (D) 
Hinshaw (R 
Hitcheock(D) 
Houston ( ‘P} 
Howell, N. J.(R) 
Howland(R) 
Hubbard. lowa(R) 
Hughes, Ga.(D) 
Hughes, N. J.(D) 
Hull, lowa(R) 
Hull, Tenn.(D) 
Humphreys, Miss.(D) 


Adamson (D) 
Alexander, N. Y.(R) 
Allen(R) 
Ames(R) 
Andrus(R) 
Austin(R) 
Barchfeld(R) 
Barclay(R) 
Bartholdt(R) 
Bates(R) 

Bell, Ga. 23 
Bennet, (R) 
Bennett, Ky.(R) 
Bingham (R) 
Boutell(R) 
Bowers(D) 
Bradley (R 
Brantley (D) 
Broussard (D) 
Brownlow (R) 
Burke, Pa.(R) 
Burleigh (R) 
Butler(R) 
Calder(R) 
Calderhead(R) 
Capron(R) 
Chapman(R 
Clark, Fla. ( 
Cocks, N. Y. (R) 
Cole(R) 

Cook (R) 
Cooper, Pa.(R) 
Cowles (R 
Cravens(D) 
Creager (R) 
Crumpacker (R) 
Currier (R) 
Cushman (R) 
Dalzell(R) 
Denby (R 
Dickson, Miss. (D) 
Diekema(R) 
Dies(D) 
Dodds ( 


Douglas (‘D 
Draper (D ) 


Dwight 


Eee Se. (D) 
Edwards, Ky.(R) 





James (D) 
Jamieson (D) 
Johnson, Ky.(D) 
Johnson, 8. C.(D) 
Jones(D) 
Joyce(R) 
Keliher(D) 
Kendall (R) 
Kennedy, lowa(R) 
Kinkaid, Nebr. (R) 
Kinkead, N. J.(D) 
Kitchin (D) 
Kopp(R) 

Korbly (D) 
Latta(D) 
Lawrence(R) 
Lenroot(R) 
Lindbergh (R) 
Lindsay (D) 
Lloyd(D) 

Lowden (R) 
McDermott (D) 
McHenry(D) 
McKinley, Iil.(R) 
McKinney (R) 
Macon(D) 
Madison(R) 
Maguire, Nebr.(D) 
Mann() 

Martin, Colo.(D) 
Martin, S. Dak. (R) 
Miller, Kans.(R) 
Miller, Minn. (R) 
Moore, Tex.(D) 
Morgan, Okla.(R) 
Morrison (D) 
Moss(D) 

Murdock (R) 
Nelson(R) 
Nicholls (D) 
Norris(R) 

Nye(R) 

O'Connell (D) 
Oldfield (D) 
Palmer, A. M.(D) 


NAYS—200. 


Gardner, Mass. (R) 
Gardner, Mich.(R) 
Gardner, N. J.(R) 
Garner, Pa.(R) 
Gille tt R) 

Glass(D) 

Godwin (D) 

Goebel (R) 

Gordon (D) 

Graham, Pa.(R) 
Grant(R) 
Greene(R) 
Gregg(D) 

Griest(R) 
Griggs(D) 

Guernsey (R) 
Hamer(R) 
Hawley(R) 
Hayes(R) 

Healdi(D) 

Henry, Conn. (R) 
Higgins(R) 

Hill‘ R) 

Hobson(D) 
Hollingsworth (R) 
dioward(D) 

Hlowell, Utah(R) 
Hubbard, W. Va.(R) 
Huff (R) 

Hughes, W. Va.(R) 
Humphrey, Wash.(R) 
Johnson, Ohio(R) 
Kahn(R) 

Keifer(R) 

Kennedy, Ohio(R) 
Knapp(R) 
Knowland(R) 
Kronmiller(R) 
Kiistermann(R) 
Lafean(R) 
Lamb (D) 
Langham (R) 
Langley (R) 
Lassiter(D) 
Law(R) 
Lee(D) 

Lever (D) 
Livingston (D) 
Longworth(R) 
Lorimer (R) 
Loud(R) 
Loudenslager(R) 
Lovering(R) 
Lundin (R) 
McCall(R) 
McCreary(R) 
McGuire, Okla. (R 
McKinlay, Cal.(R 
McLachlan, Cal. ( 
McLaughlin, Mich 
MeMorran(R) 
Madden (R) 
Malby(R) 
Maynera(D) 


Miltimeton (R) 
Mondell(R) 


Patterson (D) 
Perkins(R) 
Peters(D) 
Pickett (R) 
Prince (R) 
Rainey (D) 
Dandell, Tex. (D) 
Rauch(D) 
Reeder (R) 
Reid(D) 
Richardson (D) 
Riordan(D) 
Robinson (LD) 
Rotherme!(D) 
Rucker, Colo. (D) 
Rucker, Mo.(D) 
Sabath(bD) 
Scott(R) 
Shackleford(D) 
Sharp(D) 
Sheppard (D) 
Sherley(D) 
Sherwood (D) 
Sims(D) 
Sisson(D) 
Slayden(D) 
Smith, lowa(R) 
Smith, Tex.(D) 
Stafford(R) 
Stanley(D) 
Steenerson (R) 
Stephens. Tex. (D) 
Sterling( R) 
Stevens. Minn. {R) 
Sulzer(D)- 
Talbott (1) 
Tawney (R) 
Taylor, Colo.(D) 
Thomas, Ky.(D) 
Tou Velle(D) 
Underwood (D) 
Volstead(R) 
Wallace(D) 
Weisse(TD) 
Woods. lowa(R) 


Moon, Pa.(R) 
Moon, Tenn. (D) 
Moore, Pa.(R) 
Morehead (R) 
Morgan, Mo.(R) 
Morse(R) 
Mudd(R) 
Murphy(R) 
Needham (R) 
Oleott(R) 
Olmsted(R) 
Padgett (D) 
Pagei(D) 

Palmer, H. W.(R) 
Parker(R) 
Parsons (R) 
Pearre(R) 
Plumley(R) 
Poindexter (R) 
Pou(D) 
Pratt(R) 
Pray(R) 
Pujo(D) 
Ransdell, La.(D) 
Reynolds (R) 
Roberts(R) 
Kodenberg(D) 
Saunders(D) 
Sheffield(R) 
Simmons(R) 
Slempi(R) 
Small(D) 

Smith, Cal.(R) 
Smith, Mich.(R) 
Snapp(R) 
Southwick(R) 
Sparkman (D) 
Sperry(R) 
Sturgiss(R) 
Sulloway(R) 
Swasey(R) 
Taylor, Ala.(D) 
Taylor, Ohio(R) 
Tener(R) 
Thistlewood(R) 
Thomas, N. C.(D) 
Thomas, Ohio(R) 
Tilson(R) 
Tirrell(R) 
Townsend (R) 
Vreeland(R) 
Wanger(R) 
Washburn(R) 
Watkins(D) 
Webb(D) 
Weeks(R) 
Wheeler(R) 
Wickliffe(D) 
Wiley (R) 
Wilson, Ill. (R) 
Wilson. ie (D) 
Wood, N io 
Woodyard(R ) 
Young, +e ‘®) 
Young, N R) 
The Sheaker th ) 


Coudrey 
Crow 
Gill, Mo. 


NOT VOTING—S8, 
Payne 
Rhinock 
Russell 


So the amendment was rejected 


The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 
Until further notice : 


Mr. Payne with Mr. WILLerTT. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded 
The SPEAKER. The next amendment offered 


in point of time \ 


Spicht 
Willett 


amendment by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]| to strike 


out the proviso to the lumber section. 
(Mr. De Armond] offered a preferential amendme nt to perfect the pr« 
first upon the amendment offeres 
which the Clerk will report. 


viso. Therefore the 


vote would come 
by the gentleman from Missouri, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


“Amend the proviso by striking out all 


and insert in lieu of the words stricken out the 


“*That none of the duties imposed by this paragt iph sh all be levied 


upon any of the products of any country, 


free of duty.’” 


The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The question was taken, and the Chair 


seemed to have it. 


Mr. De ArMonD. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were 


voting 11, as follows: 


Adair (D) 
Adamson (D) 
Aiken (D) 
Alexander, Mo.(D) 
Anderson (TI) 
Ansberry(D) 
Ashbrook(T)) 
Barnhart(D) 
Bartlett, Ga.(D) 
Bartlett, Nev.(D) 
Beall, Tex.(D) 
Bell, Ga.(D) 
Boehne(D) 
Booher(T) 
Borland (I) 
Burgess(D) 
Burleson(D) 
Burnett(D) 
Byrd( LD) 
Byrns(1) 
‘andler(D) 
‘antrill( D) 
‘arter(D) 
‘ark, Mo.(D) 
‘Nayton(D) 
‘line (D) 
‘ollier( LD) 
‘onry(D) 
‘ovington (D) 
‘ox, Ind.(D) 
‘ox, Ohio( D) 
‘raig(D) 
‘ravens(D) 
‘ullop(D) 

De Armond(D) 
Dent( 1) 
Denver( ID) 
Dixon, Ind.(D) 
Driscoll, D. A.(D) 
Ferris(D) 
Finley (1D) 
Fitzgerald(D) 
Flood, Va.(D) 
Floyd, Ark.(D) 
Fornes(D) 


~ 


A i ml li ll Hl. te le Hl Hs 


Alexander, N. Y.(R) 
Allen(R) 
Amesi(R) 
Andrus(R) 
Anthony (R) 
Austin(R) 
Barchfeld(R) 
Barclay (R) 
RarnardiR) 
Bartholdt(R) 
Bates(R) 
Bennet, N. Y.(R) 
Bennett, Ky.(R) 
Bingham (KR) 
Boutell(R) 
Bowers(D) 
Bradley (R) 
Brantley (D) 
Broussard(D) 
Brownlow (R) 
Burke, Pa.(R) 
Burke, 8. Dak. (R) 
Burleigh(R) 
Butler(R) 
Calder(R) 
Calderhead(R) 
Campbell (R) 
Capron(R) 
Cary (R) 
Chapman (R) 
Clark, Fla.(D) 
Cocks, N. Y.(R) 
Cole(R) 
Cook(R) 
Cooper, Pa.(R) 


YEAS 133. 
Foster, I1l.(D) 
Gallagher (1) 
Garner, Tex.(D) 
Garrett(D) 

Gill, Md. (1) 
Gillespie (1D) 
Goldfogie(D) 
Goulden (D) 
Graham, Ill.(D) 
Hamill(D) 
Hamlin(1)) 
Hammond(D) 
Hardwick(D) 
Hardy(D) 
Harrison(D) 

Hlay (DD) 
Heflin(D) 
Helm(D) 

Henry, Tex.(D) 
Hinshaw(R) 
Hitchcock’ D) 
Houston(}) 
Howard) 
Hughes, Ga.(D) 
Hughes, N. J.(1D) 
Hull, Tenn.(R) 
Humphreys, Miss. (D) 
James(D) 
Jamieson(D) 
Johnson, Ky.(1D) 
Johnson, 8. C.(D) 
Jones(D) 
Keliher(D) 
Kinkaid, Nebr.(R) 
Kinkead, N. J.(D) 
Kitchin (1D) 
Korbly(D) 
Latta(D) 
Lindsayi 1) 
Lioyd( ID) 
McDermott (D) 
MecHenryil) 
Macon(1>) 
Madison(R) 
Maguire, Nebr.(D) 

NAYS—244, 
Cooper, Wis. (It) 
CowlesiR 
Creager (Rh) 
Crumpacker(R) 
Currier(R) 
Cushman(R) 
Dalzelli it) 
Davidson (R) 
Davis(R) 
Dawson(R) 
Denby (R) 
Dickson, Miss.(D) 
Diekema(R) 
Dies (1) 

Dodds (R) 
Douglas(R) 
Draper (R) 
Driscoll, M. E.(R) 
Durevi(R) 
Dwight(R) 
Edwards, Ga.(D) 
Edwards, Ky.(R) 
Ellerbe(D) 
Eliis(R) 
Elvins(R) 
Englebright(R) 
Esch(R) 
Estopinal(D) 
Fairchild(R) 
Fassett(R) 
Fish(R) 
Focht(R) 
Foelker(R) 
Fordney(R) 
Foss(R) 


but the gentleman from Mis&Sou 


, but all such products shall be 


announced that the noes 


ye 













after the word ‘Provided,’ 


following 


subdivision, or dependency 
of North America, South America, or Central 
of the Western Hemisphere 


America, or any island 
admitted 


as 133, nays 244, not 


Martin Colo(D) 


Moor Tex.(D) 
Morg can, Oki a.(R) 
Morrison(D) 

M ss (1D) 


Murdock(R) 
Nicholls(D) 
Norris(R) 

O'Connell (D) 


Peters(D) 
Rainey (D) 
Randell, Tex.(D) 
Rauch(D) 

Reid (D) 
Richardson (D) 
Riordan(D) 
Robinson (1) 
Rothermel(D) 
Rucker, Colo.(D) 
Rucker, Mo.(D) 
Sabath(D) 
Shackleford(D) 
Sharp(D) 
aaeneeree™) 
Sherley (1D) 
Sherwood(D) 
Sir ul sD) 


Sia vade _) 

Smit! ex.(D) 
Spi Dh 

St ley (1) 
Stephens, Tex.(D) 


Sul ceeeis) 
Talbott(D) 
Taylor, Colo (T)) 
Thomas, Ky.( 1) 
Tou Velle(D) 
Underwood(D) 
Wallace(T)) 


Weisse(D) 

en r, Vt.(R) 

Kr rodi(R) 

be tert) 
Fuller(R) 

Ga ir ves (I) 

ty ner, Mass.(R) 


Gander Mich. (it) 
Gardner, 3 J.(R) 
Garner, Pa.(R) 
Gillett(R) 


( 

( 

{ 

(; 
GraffihR) 
«1 

( 

‘ 

( 


Griggs(D) 
Gronna(R) 
Guernsey (R) 
Hamer(R) 
Hamilton (R) 
Hannai(k) 
Haugen (R) 
Hawley(R) 
Hayes(R) 
Heald(R) 
Henry, Conn. (R) 
Higzins(R) 
Hill«R) 
Hobson(D) 
Hollingsworth (R) 
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Tiowell, Utah(R) 
Howland(R) 
Hubbard, lowa(R) 
Hubbard, W. Va.(R) 
Huff (R) 

Hughes, W. Va.(R) 
Hull, lowa(R) 


Bempare y, Wash.(R) 


Johnson, Ohio(R) 
Joyce( R) 
Kahn (R) 
Keifer (R) 
Kendall (R) 
Kennedy, lowa(R) 
Kennedy, Ohio({R) 
Knapp ( R) 
Knowland(R) 
Kopp(R) 
Kronmiller(R) 
Kiistermann(R) 
Lafean(R) 
Lamb(D) 
Langham (R) 
Langley (R) 
Lassiter(D) 
Law (R) 
Lawrence(R) 
Lee(D) 
Lenreot(R) 
TLever(D) 
Lindbergh (R) 
Livingston (D) 
Longworth(D) 
Lorimer (R) 
Loud(R) 
Loudenslager(R) 
Lovering(R) 
Lowden(R) 
Lundin(R) 
McCall (R) 
McCreary (R) 
McGuire, Okla. (R) 
McKinlay, Cal.(R) 
McKinley, Il. (R) 
McKinney(R) 
McLachlan, Cal. (R) 


McLaughlin, Mich. (R) 


Carlin 
Coudry 
Crow 
Gill, Mo. 
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McMorran(R) 
Madden (R) 
Maiby(R) 
Mann(R) 
Martin, S. Dak. (R) 
Maynard ( LD) 
Mays(D) 

Miller, Kans. (R) 
Miller, Minn. (R) 
Millington (R) 
Mondell(R) 
Moon, Pa.(R) 
Moon, Tenn.(D) 
Moore, Pa.(R) 
More aes R) 
Morgan, Mo.(R) 
Morse( R) 
Mudd(R) 
Murphy (R) 
Needham (R) 
Nelson(R) 
Nye(R) 

Olcott ( R) 
Olmsted(R) 
Padgett (D) 
Page(D) 
Paimer, H. W.(R) 
Parker(R) 
Parsons (R) 
Payne(R) 
Pearre(R) 
Perkins (R) 
Pickett(R) 
Plumley(R) 
Poindexter(R) 
Pou(D) 
Pratt(R) 

Pray (R) 
Prince(R) 
Pujo(D) 
Ransdell, La.(D) 
Reeder (R) 
Reynolds (R) 
Roberts (R) 
Rodenberg(R) 
Saunders(D) 
Scott(R) 


NOT voTine—l11. 


Graham, Pa. 
Howell, N. J. 
Rhinock 
Russell 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Stevens of Minnesota with Mr. Srsson. 


Sheffield (R) 
Simmons (R) 
Slemp(R) 
Small(D) 
Smith, Cal. (R) 
Smith, lowa(R) 
Smith, Mich. (R) 
Snapp(R) 
Southwick(R) 
Sparkman(D) 
Sperry¢R) 
Stafford (R) 
Steenersen(R) 
Sterling(R) 
Sturgiss(R) 
Sulloway(R) 
Swasey(R) 
Tawney(R) 
Taylor, Ala.(D) 
Taylor, Ohio(R) 
Tener(R) 
Thistlewood(R) 
Thomas, N. C.(D) 
Themas, Ohio(R) 
Tilson(R) 
Tirrell(R) 
Townsend (R) 
Volstead(R) 
Vreeland(R) 
Wanger(R) 
Washburn(R) 
Watkins(D) 
Webb(D) 
Weeks(R) 
Wheeler(R) 
Wickliffe (D) 
Wiley (R) 
Wilson, I11.(R) 
Wilson, Pa.(D) 
Wood, N. J.(R 
Woods, Lowa (R) 
Woodyard(R) 
Young, Mich.(R) 
Young, N. Y. (R) 
The Speaker(R) 


Sisson 
Stevens, Minn. 
Willett 


Mr. Hower of New Jersey with Mr. RAINOcK. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The Spraker. The next amendment is one offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpnzy], striking out the proviso to paragraph 
197, page 55, of the bill. 


Mr. 


LARK’ of Missouri. 


The « question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the next amendment was 


mine, at the bottom of page 946 of the Rrecorp. 
The Spwaker. What paragraph? 


Mr. CuarkK of Missouri. 


it out. 


The Spraker. Strike what out? 
Mr. CLarK of Missouri. Strike the whole paragraph out. 
The Speaker. Was the motion voted on? 


Mr. CuarK of Missouri. 


Yes ; 


Paragraph 197. The motion was to strike 


it was voted on. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman please give the page of the Recorp? 


Mr. CuLarK of Missouri. 


noes 157.’ 


It is at the bottom of the first column of 
page 946, and the vote is shown at the top of the next column: 


“Ayes 


The Speaker. That is an amendment referred to by the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, as the 

Chair recollects. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as Siews ; 


“Strike out paragraph 


197.” 


The question was taken on the amendment, and the Speaker an- 


nounced that the 


noes seemed 


to have it. 


Mr. CuarK of Missouri. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The aa was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 228, not 


voting as follows: 


Adair(D) 
Adamson (D) 
Aiken (D) 
Alexander, Mo.(D) 
Anderson (D) 
Ansberry (D) 
Anthony(R 
Ameren & 
Barnard ( B) 
Barnhart 
Bartlett, Ga. Dy 
a New (D) 
Beall D) 
Bell, Ga “D) 
Roehne ( 

Booher (D 
Borland ( 
Burgess(D 
Burleson (D) 
Burnett(D) 
Byrd(D 
Byrns(D) 
Campbell (R) 
Candler (D) 
Cantrii(D) 


YEaAs—153. 


Sorte} 
Carter(D 
Clark, Mo. (D) 
Clayton(D) 
Cline(D 
Collier (D) 
Conry (BD) 
Covington (D) 
Cox, Ind.(D) 
Cox, Ohio(D) 
eee 
Cravens(D) 
emeeD) 
Davidson (R) 
Davis(R) 

De Armond(D) 
Dent (D 
Denver (D) 
Dixon, Ind.(D) 
Driscoll, D. A.(D) 
Ferris(D) 
Finley (D) 
Fitzgerald(D) 
Flood, Va.(D) 
Floyd, Ark.(D) 


Fornes(D 
Foster, 4 Dy 
Gallagher( 
Garner, Tox (D 
Jarrett (D 
Gill, ma. 
GilleepietD 
golarogiet®) 


Goulden D» 
Graham, Til. (D) 
Gronna(R) 
Hamill(D) 
Hamlin(D) 
Hammond(D) 
Hanna(R) 
Hardwick (D) 
Hardy(D) 
Harrison (D) 
Haugen (R) 
Hay(D) 

Heflin (D) 
Helm(D) 
Henry, Tex.(D) 
Hinshaw(R) 


Hitchcock (D) 
Houston (D) 
Howard(D) 
Hughes, a 7% 
Hughes, N ) 
Hull, Tenn. ‘py 
Humphries, M (D) 
James(D) 
Jamieson (D) 
Johnson, Ky.(D) 
Johnson, 8. C.(D) 
Jones(D) 
Keliher (D 
Kinkaid, Nebr.(R) 
Kinkead, N. J.(D) 
Kitchin (D) 
Korbly (D) 
Latta(D) 
Lawrence(R) 
Lindsay (D) 
Lloyd(D) 
McDermott(D) 
Monte (D) 
Macon ( 

Madison ( R) 
Maguire, Nebr. (D) 


Alexander, N 
Allen (R) 
Ames(R) 
Andrus(R) 
Austin (R) 
Barchfeld(R) 
Barclay (R) 
Bartholdt(R) 
Bates ( PD 
Bennet, N. ¥.(R) 
Bennett, Ky. (R) 
Bingham (R) 
Boutell(R) 
Bowers (D) 
Bradley (R) 
Brantley (D 
Broussard ( } 
Brownlow (R 
Burke, Pa.(R) 
Burke, 8. Dak. (R) 
Burleigh(R) 
Butler (R) 
Calder (R) 
Calderhead (R) 
Capron (R) 

Cary (R) 
Chapman(R) 
Clark. ot (D) 
Cocks, N. Y¥.(R) 
Cole(R) 

Cook (R) 

Cooper, Pa.(R) 
Cooper, Wis. (R) 
Cowles(R) 
Creager (R) 
Crumpacker(R) 
Currier(R) 


- ¥.(B) 


_Cushman(R) 


Dalzell (Ry 
pewsen (=) 
Denby (R 

ebaon. Miss. (D) 
Diekema(R) 
Dies (D) 

Dodds (R) 
ponsieet=) 
Draper (R) 
Driscoll, M. E.(R) 
Durey (R) 
Dwight (R 
Edwards, za. 
idwards, Ky.(R 
Lilerbe(D) 
Ellis(R) 
Elvins(R) 
Englebright(R) 
Esch (R) 
Estopinal(D) 
Fairchild (R) 
Fassett (R) 
Fish(R) 

zocee (he ; 
Foelker(R) 


Fordney (R) 
Foss ( Ry 
Foster, Vt. (R) 


Foulkrod(R) 
Fowler(R) 
Fuller(R) 
Gaines(DY 
Gardner, Mass.(R 
Gardner, Mich. : R 
Gardner, N. J.(R) 
Garner, Pa.(R) 
Giliett(R) 
Giass(D) 
Godwin(D) 


Coudrey 
Crow 
Gill, Mo. 


Martin, Co1w./D) 
Moore, ‘Tex. (D 
Morgan, Okla. R) 
Morrison(D) 
Moss(D) 
Murdock (R) 
Nicholis(D) 
Norris(R 
O'Connell (D) 
eee 
Palmer, A 
Patterson ( D) 
Perkins(R) 
Peters(D) 
Prince(R) 
Rainey (D) 
Randell, Tex. (D) 
Rauch n(D) 


M.(D) 


Richardson(D) 
Riordan(D 
Robinson ( 
Rothermel ( 
Rucker, Colo (D) 
Rucker, Mo. (D) 
ways—228, 
Goebel (R 
Gordon(D) 
Graff (R) 
Geabasn, _ (R) 
qa B) 
reene 
Grese tb} 
Griest (R) 
Griggs (D) 
ocrneez |B? 
Hamer ( 
Hamilton(R) 
Hawley (R) 
Hayes(R) 
Heald(R) 
Henry, Conn. (R) 
Higgins(R) 
Hill(R) 
Hobson (D) 
Hol or tae (R) 
Howell, N. J.(R 
Howell, DiahiR) 
Howland(R) 
Hubbard, Towa (R) 
Hubbard, W. Va.(R) 
Huff (R) 
Hughes, W. Va.(R) 
Hull, lowa(R) 
Hum! phrey, Yorn (R) 
Sehusen, Ohio(R 
Joyce(R} 
Kahn(R 
Keifer(R) 
Kendall(R) 
Kennedy, Iowa(R) 
Kennedy, Ohio(R) 
Knapp(R 
Knowland(R) 
Kopp(R) 
Kronmiller(R) _ 
Kiistermann(R) 
Lafean(R) 
Lamb(D) 
Langham (R) 
Langley(R) 
Lassiter (D) 
Law(R) 
Lee(D) 
Lenroot (R) 
Lever (D) 
Lindbergh (R) 
Livingston (D 
Longworth 


R) 
Loudenslager (R) 
Lovering( e) 
Lowden (R) 
Lundin (R) 
McCreary (R 


eCrea 
McGuire. R 
McKinlay, ae By 
McKinley, Ill. ( 
McKinney ( 


McLachlan, Cal. ( ioe te) 


McLaughlin, 

MeMorran Rk) 

Madden (R 

snee te = 

Mann(R 

——7 3. Dak. (R) 

Maynard(D) 

Mays(D) 

Miller, Kans. (R 

Miller, Minn. (R 

Millington(R) 
NOT VOTING—T7. 


Mndad 
Rhinock 
Russell 


So the amendment was rejected 
The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 


Until further 


Mr. Mopp with Mr. Rurwock. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded 


Sabath(D) 
Scott(R) 
Shackleford (D) 
Sharp(D) 
Speppard(D) 
Sherley(D) 
Sherwood(D) 
amet) 
Sisson (D) 
Slayden ( D) 
Smith, Tex.(D) 
Spig ght (p) 
Stafford(R) 
Stanley (D) 
Steenerson (R) 
Stephens, Tex. (D) 
Sterling(R) 
Sulzer(D) 
Talbott (D 
Taylor, Colo.(D) 
Thomas, Ky.(D) 
Tou Velle(D 
Underwood ( D) 
Volstead (R) 
Wallace(D) 
Weisse(D) 


Mondell(R) 
Moon, Pa.(R) 
Moon, Tenn.(D) 
Moore, Pa.(R) 
Morehead (R) 
Morgan, Mo. (R) 
Morse(R) 
Murphy(R) 
Needham (R) 
pare 

Nye(R) 

cott(R) 
Olmsted (R) 
pocects(D) 

a 

almer W. (R) 
Parker (Rt) 
Parsons (R) 
Payne(R) 
Pearre(R) 
Pickett (R) 
Plumley (R) 
Poindexter (R)' 
Pou(D) 
Pratt(R) 
Pray(R) 
Puio(D) 
Ransdell, La.(D) 
Reynolds(R) 
Roberts (R) 
Rodenberg(R) 
Saunders(D) 
Sheffield (R) 
Simmons/(R) 
Slemp(R) 
Small(D) 
Smith, Cal.(R) 
Smith, lowa(R) 
Smith, Mich. (R) 
Snapp(R) 
Southwick (R) 
Sparkman(D) 
Sperry (R) 
Stevens, Minn.(R) 


. Sturgiss(R) 


Sulloway(R) 
Swasey(R) 

ry (R) 

ayiere Ta.(D) 

Taylor, : 
Tener (R 
Thistlewgod ( ey 
Thomas, N ) 
Thomas, Onto} 
Tilson (R) 
Tirrell(R) 
Townsend (R) 
Vreeland (R) 
Wanger(R) 
Washburn: R) 
Watkins(D) 
Webb(D) 
Weeks (R) 
Wheeler (R) 
Wickliffe (D) 
Wiley ( >, 


Young, Mich. ( 
Young, N. Y. 
The Speak 


Willett 
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The Speaker. Is an additional vote called for? Broussard (D) Griest(R) Murphy(R) 

Mr. TAWNEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Brownlow (R) Griggs(D) Needham (R) 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. Burke, Pa.(R) Guernsey (R) Oleott(R) 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it the intention of the Speaker to consider the | Burleigh(R) Hamer (Rh) Olmsted (R) 
amendments in the order of the paragraphs or in the order in which the Butler(R) Hawley (R) Padgett(D) 
amendments were offered? Calder (R) Hayes(R) Page(D) 

The Sreaker. In the order of the paragraphs. | Calderhead(R) Heald(R) Palmer, H. W.(R) 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested by gentlemen here | Capron(R) Henry, Conn. (R) Parker(R) 
that I ask unanimous consent, in order to finish the lumber schedule, | Chapman(R) Higgins(R) Parsons (I) 
that the vote be taken at this time on the amendment to paragraph 708. | Clark, Fla.(D) Hill(R) Payne(R) 

The Speaker. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that the vote | Cocks, N. Y.(R) Hobson (D) Pearre(R) 
may be taken on the amendment to parapraph 708. Is there objection? | Cole(R) Hollingsworth (R) Plumley(R) 

There was no objection. | Cook(R) Howell, Utah(R) Poindexter (R) 

The Clerk read as follows: Cooper, Pa.(R) Hubbard, W. Va.(R) Pou(D) 

“708. Wood: Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of white | Cowles(R) Huff(R) Pratt(R) 
wood, sycamore, and basswood, and sawed lumber; timber hewn, sided, | Creager(R) Hughes, W. Va.(R) Pray(R) 

uared, or sawed, and round timber used for spars or in building | Crumpacker(R) Humphrey, Wash.(R) Pujo(D) 
wharves ; logs and round unmanufactured timber, including pulp woods, | Currier(R) Johnson, Ohio(R) Ransdell, La.(D) 
firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts, gun blocks for gunstocks, rough | Cushman(R) Kahn(R) Reynolds (R) 


Dalzell(R) 
Denby (RR) 
Dickson, Miss.(D) 
Diekema(R) 
Dies (D) 
Dodds(R) 
Douglas(R) 
Draper(R) 
It is a legal in- | Durey(R) 
quiry. Dwight(R) 
The Speaker. The Chair is informed that would be the effect of it. | Pdwards, Ga.(D) 
Mr. TAWNEY. I did not hear the gentleman’s question. Edwards, Ky. (R) 
Mr. FrrzGeraup. Is the effect of this amendment to put the articles | Ellerbe(D) 
enumerated on the free list? Ellis(R) 


Mr. Tawney. It is. The eifect is to transfer the articles mentioned | Elvins(R) 
from the dutiable list to the free list. Englebright(R) 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the n Estopinal(D) 
peared to have it. ’ oes @P | Fairchild(R) 


Mr. Tawney and Mr. Coorger of Wisconsin demanded the yeas and | Fassett(R) 


Keifer(R) Roberts( Rh) 
Kennedy, Ohio(R) Rodenberg( R) 
Knapp(R) Saunders(D) 
Knowland(R) Sheffield (R) 
Kronmiiler(R) Simmons(R) 
Kiistermann(R) Slemp(R) 
Lafean(R) Small (R) 
Lamb(D) Smith, Cal.(R) 
Langham (R) Smith, Mich. (R) 
Langley(R) Snapp(h) 
Lassiter(D) Southwick (R) 
Law (R) Sparkman(D) 
Lee(D) Sperry (R) 
Lever (D) Sturgiss(R) 
Livingston (TD) Sulloway (R) 
Longworth(R) Swasey(R) 
Lorimer(R) Taylor, Ala.(D) 
Loud (Rh) Taylor, Ohio(R) 
Loudenslager(R) Tener(R) 


hewn or sawed or planed on one side; ae poles, ship timber, and ship 
planking; all of the foregoing not specially provided for in sections 1 
and 2 of this act.” 

The Speaker. The motion is to strike out paragraph 708 and to in- 
sert what has been read. 

Mr. FirzGeRaLp. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is the effect 
of this amendment to put upon the free list the articles enumerated in 
the paragraph read? 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 


nays. Fish (R) 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 2 
, as follows: 


voting 


YEAS—181 Foss(R) MeGuire, Okla. (R) Tirrell(R) 
_— Foster, Vt.(R) McKinlay, Cal.(R) Townsend (R) 

Adair(D) Goldfogle (D) Miller, Kans.(R) Foulkrod(R) McKinley, Ill.(R) Vreeland(R) 

Aiken (1) Good(R) Miller, Minn. (R) Fowler(R) McLachlan, Cal.(R) Wanger(R) 

Alexander, Mo.(D) Goulden (D) Moore, Tex.(D) Fuller(R) McLaughlin, Mich.(R) Washburn(R) 
Anderson (D) Graff(R) Morgan, Okla.(R) Gaines(R) MecMorran(R) Watkins(D) 
Ansberry(D) Graham, I11.([C) Morrison ()) Gardner, Mass.(R) Madden (R) Webb(D) 
Anthony (R) Gronna(R) Moss(D) Gardner, Mich. (R) Malby(R) Weeks (Rt) 

Ashbrook (D) Hamill(D) Murdock (R) Gardner, N. J.(R) Maynard(D) Wheeler(R) 

Barnard ( ) Hamilton (R) Nelson(R) Garner, Pa.(R) Mays(D) Wickliffe(D) 
Barnhart(D) Hamlin(D) Nicholls(D) Gillett (R) Millington (R) Wiley (R) 

Bartlett, Ga.(D) Hammond(D) Norris(R) Glass (D) Mondell (R) Wilson, Ill. (R) 
Bartlett, Nev.(D) Hanna(R) Nye(R) Godwin(D) Moon, Pa.(R) Wilson, Pa.(D) 

Beall, Tex. (D) Hardwick (D) O'Connell (D) Goebel (R) Moon, Tenn. (D) Wood, N. J.(R) 
Boehne(D) Hardy (D) Oldfield (D) Gordon (D) Moore, Pa.(R) Woodyard(R) 
Bocher(D Harrison (D) Palmer, A. M.(D) Grabam. Pa.(B) Morehead (R) Young, Mich. (R) 
Borland(D) Haugen(R) Patterson (D) Grant(R) Morgan, Mo.(R) Young, N. Y.(R) 

Bu (D Hay(D) Perkins(R) Greene(R) Morse(R) The Speaker(R) 
Burke, 8. .(R) Heflin(D) Peters(D) Gregg (D) Mudd(R) 

peeatDy pant (D) Pickett (R) NOT VOTING—T. 

urnet enry, Tex. Prince (R) ‘o inock rile 

Byrd(D Hinshaw(R Rainey (D) — ane Walete 

Byrns(D) Hitchcock (D) Randell, Tex.(D) Gill, Mo Stanley 
Campbell (R) Houston (D) Rauch (D) S, a socted 

Candler(D) Howard(D) Reeder (R) So the amendment was rejected. 
Cantrill(D) Howell, N. J.(R) Reid(D) Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
Carter{D> Hubvard. lowa(R) in the gentleman is not speaking to the matter under consideration. 
Cary () Hughes, Ga.(D) Robinson (D) I do not believe we are here to waste the time of the people in 
a. DD) seghes, m. 2.4 ) poteerme(D) discussing politics. 

-layton ull, lowa(R) ucker, Colo. ( are 
Cline(D Hull, Tenn. (D) Rucker, Mo.(D)> (Here the hammer fell.] 
Sa ) Humphreys, Miss.(D) Sabath(D) 
Conry( James(D) Scott(R) . : 
Cooper, a(R) Jamieson (D) Shackleford(D) | Eulogy on the Life and Character of the Late Robert C. Davey. 
Covington (D Johnson, Ky.(D) Sharp(D) 
<me ie D) | my c.(D) Speeperd(D) —_—_— 

‘Ox, ° ones erley (1D) J al 
Craig(D Joyce(R) Sherwood (D) MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
Cravens(D) Keliher(D) Sims(D) ‘ 
Cullop( im Kendall (R) mn Sisson (D) os 

ennedy, lowa ayden(D) Tv Tp p r 4" 1m tT. p 
Davis(R Kinkaid, Nebr.(R) Smith, Iowa (R) HON. MURPHY J. FOSTER : 
Dawson(R Kinkead, N. J.(D) Smith, Tex.(D) : = . 
De Armond (D) Kitchin(D) Spight(D) OF LOUISIANA, 
Dent(D Kopp (R) Stafford(R) ie ats . ee et apne 
Denver D) Korbly(D) Steenerson(R) IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Dixon, (D) Latta(D) Stephens, Tex.(D) : 
iseoll, D. A.(D) Lawrence(R) Sterling(R) Monday, April 18, 1910. 
(R) Lenroot (R) Stevens, Minn.(R) ; ; 

(R Lindbergh (R) Sulzer(D) The Senate having under consideration the following resolution: 
Ferris ( ) Lindsay (1)) Talbott(D) “Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow on account 
Finley(D Lloyd(D) Tawney(R) of the death of the Hon. Ropert Crartes Davey, late a Member of 
Fitzgerald (D Lowden(R) Taylor, Colo.(D) the House of Representatives from the State of Louisiana. 

Flood, Va. ( McDermott(D) Thomas, Ky.(D) “Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in order 

Floyd, Ark.(D) McHenry (D) Tou Velie(D) that fitting tributes may be paid his memory. 

Fornes(D McKinney (R) Underwood (D) “Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 

Foster. me D) Macon(D) Volstead(R) tions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the de- 

a a Maguire, Nebr.(D)  Welsse(D) ee 

arner, aguire, Nebr. ye 9) Mr. FOSTER said: 

Saree a tolo.(D) Woods, lowa(R) Mr. Presipent: Rosert Cuartes Davey was born in New 

{D} Martin, 8. Dak.(R) Orleans October 22, 1853. He received a primary education in 
NAYS—200, the schools of that city, but completed his studies at St. Vin- 

Adamson (D Barchfeld(R Bennett. Ky.(R cent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., from w hich he graduated 

Alena . ¥.(R) Barclay (R) , Binebara (it ) in 1871 well equipped for the struggle of life. 

sate a somentr His first inclination was to practice law, but on returning to 

Andrus(R) Rell, Ga iD) Bradley Ie) his native city he finally chose a commercial career instead, and 

Austin Bennet, N. Y.(R) Brantley (D) | for several years was engaged in active business life. 


| Focht(R) 


00, not Foelker(R) 


Fordney(R) 





Lovering(R) Thistlewood (R) 
Lundin(R) Thomas, N. C.(D) 
McCall (R) Thomas, Ohio(R) 
McCreary (R) Tilson(R) 
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He was finally induced by his many friends, however, to give 


up a commercial for a public career. 

Party strife, Mr. President, ran high in the late seventies 
and early eighties in New Orleans; factional feeling was, if 
anything, even more bitter and the local organizations were 
rent with internal strife. 

Viewed from a party standpoint there was an especially ugly 
and threatening situation in the second ward, where Mr. 
Davey made his home, and to put the party house in order the 
leaders of the warring factions induced the young merchant in 


1878 to stand for election to the state central committee. After 
some hesitancy he consented, was elected, and with the excep- 
tion of a single term of two years, when he voluntarily retired, 
was member of that body up to the date of his death. 

Prior to that, however, his mettle had been tested. He had 
been a member of the White League, and four years before, on 
the memorable 14th of September, 1874, had gallantly partici- 
pated in the battle resulting in the overthrow of the govern- 
ment which had been forced upon the people of that city. 


He was elected recorder of the principal police court of the | 


city in 1880, and served in that capacity for eight years. It 
was in this so-called poor man’s court, where he dispensed jus- 
tice tempered with mercy, that he acquired that knowledge of 
human nature that served him well all through his public 
career, and it was here that much of that loyal and devoted 
following was built up which manifested itself whenever he 
submitted his candidacy to the people, and finally, when bowed 
with grief, joined with the more fortunate elements of the com- 
munity in making his funeral one of the most notable ever seen 
in New Orleans. 

In 1878 he was tendered the nomination of member of the 
house of representatives of the state general assembly, but 
declined it. The following year he was elected to the state 
senate. The close attention to matters concerning his constitu- 
ency, the industry and the intelligence that characterized his 
public service marked him early for distinction in the state 
senate, and he was elected president pro tempore at the session 
of 1884, and again in 1886, 

Two years later, in 1888, he was nominated for mayor by the 
Democratic party of New Orleans, and while his banner went 
down in a factional contest, his personal popularity was at- 
tested by the fact that he ran far ahead of his ticket. 

Following this contest he resumed commercial life for a brief 
period, but was soon recalled to political activity. In 1892 he 
was reelected to the state senate, but after serving one session 
resigned in order to be elected to Congress from the second 
Louisiana district. With the exception of one term, when he 
declined renomination, he had been a Member of the other 
House ever since. 

As a Congressman his duties were numerous and exacting. 
They were discharged, however, with such fidelity, the results 
obtained were so satisfying, and the persons and interests con- 
cerned so pleased with the zeal and success displayed in matters 
affecting their welfare that, without hesitancy, they placed the 
seal of approval upon his every subsequent candidacy; and he 
was nominated without opposition in his own party and was 
elected practically without opposition. 

And, Mr. President, this has more than ordinary import when 
the complexity of the interests he represented is considered. 
There are large agricultural interests whose very existence de- 
pends on the cooperation of the Federal Government in main- 
taining a levee system against the floods that pour down the 
Mississippi from other States, and these demand a Representa- 
tive here who can command great influence in Congress. 

The other part of his constituency was the great port of the 
Mississippi Valley and the South, with the myriad interests and 
demands that always attend upon shipping and trade. Yet he 
discharged their demands so faithfully and well that the com- 
mercial and industrial bodies of that city were no. less loyal 
and united in their support than the farmers and planters 
living in the upper stretches of the district, in the parishes of 
Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John, and St. James. 

His work in the interest of the city was well known and 
appreciated no less in Congress than at home, and when this 
Government added a new revenue cutter to its fleet a few years 
ago, assigning it to the New Orleans station, the highest tribute 
within its gift was paid him by christening the vessel the 
Davey. 

His name will be associated for all time with the new post- 
office now being erected in that city, which he labored so many 
years to secure. This was the last of many public acts in the 
interest of his native city and must remain, after all who are 
now living have been gathered to their reward, as a tribute to 
his devotion to public duty and trast, 


It was the fate of Judge Davey, like most members from | 
section in recent years, to serve with the minority in Congr 
and as under our system of Government the dominant pa; 
is responsible for the laws enacted, the part played by 1). 
minority members is not always known or little uni 
stood. 

But the friends who served with him on the important Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the other 
are familiar with the great service he rendered. As the ran}. 
ing member of the minority on that committee, he not only par- 
ticipated but took an important part in shaping some of the 
most important legislation in recent years. 

He was one of the conferees on the disagreement between the 
House and Senate when the Isthmian Canal bill was passed, 
and his name will ever be associated with the rate bill enacted 
in the closing years of President Roosevelt’s administration for 
having presented the report on the Davey bill setting forth the 
views of the minority with respect to this legislation. 

He seldom spoke, but his remarks always commanded the 
most careful attention when he did address the House. This 
was notably the case when certain legislation affecting the pub- 
lic health was under consideration a few years ago. Many 
Members, especially of his own party, where inclined to think 
that the proposed measure might result in the federal usurpa- 
tion of states rights, and the passage of the bill was endangered 
until he took the floor. 

In a brief but powerfully earnest speech he told the House of 
the horrers and suffering he had witnessed in the yellow-feyer 
epidemics in New Orleans, and which the measure under con 
sideration was intended to prevent in future. When he con- 
cluded the fate of the bill was no longer in doubt. It passed by 
an overwhelming majority. 

He was strictly a party man, and, while throughout life a de 
yout worshiper at the shrine of regularity, he incurred none of 
the abuse that is usually leveled at men of his class in public 
life. His was the wealthiest and in some respects the most cos- 
mopolitan district in the State, for while he lived in New 
Orleans and represented half its people, yet four of the leading 
country parishes, in which are located some of the finest planta- 
tions in Louisiana, were also served by him, and these were 
as loyal to his leadership as his own ward, and in all of his 
contests none gave him more constant and loyal support than 
did the people of the country parishes, 

Bos Davey was not only a kindly but he was a charitable 
man. He was ever ready, as far as his means would permit, 
to give to the poor and needy and to extend help and aid to 
those in trouble and distress. 

He was an affectionate husband, ever anxious and willing 
to contribute to the happiness of the wife who bore life’s bur- 
dens with him and who was for many years herself a sufferer. 

He was one of the most indulgent and affectionate fathers | 
ever knew, and his daughters gave him the wealth of love which 
threw a halo of sunshine through the gloom of the sick chamber 
where he for so many months lay ill 

He was a good citizen, ever looking to the uplifting and bet- 
terment of his fellow-man. He was a loyal friend, and in storm 
or sunshine never deserted or faltered in fidelity to his friends. 
He was as loyal to them in defeat as in victory. 

As a public servant he was faithful in the performance of his 
duty and unfaltering in support of those interests of his cou- 
stituency committed to his trust. 

As an opponent he was frank and fair. He fought in the 
open—he never strack in the back or shot from the brush. 

He was a leader of undaunted courage; and what was more 
than all, he was a man who had the courage of his convictions. 

He never faltered in a fight. When he lifted his banner and 
summoned his followers to its support, each and every one who 
followed knew they had a leader whom they could implicitly 
trust, and, Mr. President, they did trust him, and the people of 
his district and State trusted him. 

The highest tribute I can pay his memory to-day is to sta‘e 
this one fact, that the great trust which a portion of the peop! 
of my State imposed on him was cherished by him as absolutely 
sacred and was never in the slightest way betrayed. 

The great and high honor which his constituency had for so 
many years bestowed with grateful appreciation on him was 
never tarnished, but at the end of many years of hard and 
faithful service returned to them unsullied and as spotless as 
the hour in which they first conferred it on him. 

When the summons from beyond called him to join that in- 
numerable band which leads to mysterious realms, where eac) 
shall take his place in line, he laid down the trust as unsullied 
and uutarnished as when it was first cemmitted to his keeping. 











prosperity of the Farmers and Miners under Taft's 
Administration, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. MORGAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, May 27, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25552) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is now fifteen months since Mr. Taft was 
inaugurated and we can form some estimate of his administra- 
tion. 

During the extra session of Congress the Payne bill revising 
the Dingley tariff was enacted into law. It maintained the 
policy of protection, and submitted to the States an amendment 
to the Constitution empowering Congress to pass an income- 
tax law. 

At the present session of this Congress we have created a 
Bureau of Mines, which by federal supervision and regulation 
will give additional safety to those engaged in the hazardous 
occupation of mining, and will promote generally the mining 
industry. 

Bills for conservation of the natural resources of the United 
States now pending will undoubtedly become laws, having al- 
ready passed the House. They will legalize all withdrawa!s of 
public lands heretofore made by executive order and will au- 
thorize the President to make further withdrawals. They also 
provide for the separation of the mineral and coal deposits from 
the agricultural land, and provide for the entry of such public 
lands for homestead and farming, at the same fime reserving 
to the Government the mineral, coal, and oil, to be disposed of 
separately. 

The postal savings-bank law will be enacted before adjourn- 
ment of Congress, furnishing to the people a convenient and 
safe place for the deposit of their savings, leaving the money 
so deposited in the community from whence it comes, so that it 
shall continue in the channels of trade in such community. On 
these deposits a rate of interest at 2 per cent is allowed. Such 
a measure will be a benefit not only to the people individually, 
but to the business interests of the country. It is one of the 
most important measures ever adopted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The passage of the railroad bill is already assured. It will 
give additional powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate rates and supervise interstate commerce. It is 
strongly in the interests of the shippers, and will protect them 
from exorbitant rates and discrimination by the railroads. It 
is the greatest step toward strict governmental regulation of 
the railroads ever taken in this country. 

The bill admitting Arizona and Mexico as separate States 
into the Union has passed the House and will, I hope, pass the 
Senate, as urged by the President. 

The traffic in “ white slaves” has been prohibited and severe 
penalties provided for violation of the law’s provisions. 

The bill to place all disabled soldiers on the pay roll at $30 
per month and to retire volunteer officers of the civil war at 
70 years of age at one-third pay proper has been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, 
placed on the House Calendar, and will no doubt be passed 
when reached upon call. 
lar to the act of 1821, retiring volunteer officers of the Revo- 
tionary war, except that the civil war officers are to receive 
one-third pay, while the Revolutionary officers received full 
pay. 

Bills granting a pensionable status to militia organizations 
which actively took part in the civil war have been introduced, 
carefully discussed by the committees, and will ultimately be- 
come laws. The plea of economy, an unpatriotic one, has alone 


retarded action on these measures. I for one shall continue to | 


urge their adoption. 


The enforcement of law has been one of the characteristics 
of Taft’s administration. 
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The provisions of this bill are simi- | 
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ney-General are made with more than ust r, ability, and 
success. 
The expenditures have been substant v reduced and e 
omy introduced into every department of the Governmen 
The greatest work of this Congress, and one that reflects the 
greatest credit upon the administration and will be its chief 
glory in the years to come, is the enactment of the Payne law. 
It is conceded on all hands that the greatest labor was given to 
the preparation of the bill; more witnesses were ex ined, 
more testimony taken, and greater care in the consideration 
of such testimony than in the history of tariff legislation. With 


the Republican Members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
the question was not whether the rates of duty as provided by 
the Dingley law should be increased or reduced, but what was 
the cost of production at home and abroad. In other words, the 
question with them was one of protection to American labor, 
and it can be asserted truthfully that in no case was the duty 
increased beyond the necessary rate for protection, nor was it 
knowingly reduced below that point. The question has been 
raised whether the Payne law as a whole was an increase of 
rates or a reduction of rates upon the Dingley law. A compari- 
son of the two'laws will show that there was a reduction upon 
articles of common use throughout the country, without going 
below a protective duty, while for the purposes of revenue 
there was an increase upon articles of luxury. In a speech 
made in this Chamber on May 12 by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, Hon. Sereno PF, 
PAYNE, of New York, whose fairness and ability no one ques- 
tions, a list of reductions was given which I hope may be 
read by every voter in the country. Among the articles upon 
which the tariff was reduced are agricultural implements, 
wagons, mowers, binders, harrows, rakes, plows, cultivators, 
and thrashers, Upon these articles the reduction was 25 per 
cent. 

Upon common window glass, earthenware, and china, in com- 
mon use, the reduction was from 10 to per cent. Upon 
bar iron, used by blacksmiths, the reduction was 50 per cent. 
Upon barb wire, used for fencing, bolts, nuts, knives and 
forks for table use, spikes and nails, horseshoes and mule 
shoes, tacks, brads, sewing machines, and typewriters the re- 
duction has been from 12 to 50 per cent. 
and linoleum for floors and oilcloths for tables the average 
reduction has been from 9 to 38 and 40 per cent. Upon print 
paper the reduction was 37 per cent; hats and bonnets, 20 per 
cent; boots and shoes, 40 per cent; sole leather and belting, 
75 per cent; leather foi shoe uppers, 25 per cent; gloves for 
ordinary use, 30 per cent; harness and saddles, 55 per cent 
In building lumber there has been a reduction of 50 per cent 
on part and 30 to 37 per cent on the balance, while at the 
same time there has been no change upon articles sold by the 
farmers. 

As shown by Mr. Payne and Mr. Forpnry, under the Payne 
law there has been a decrease in the tariff on goods imported 
into this country valued at about $5,000,000,000, while there has 
been an increase in the tariff on goods imported valued at $241.,- 
000,000. Let us see upon what character of goods these in 
creases have been made. First, liquors, alcoholic compounds, 
automobiles, spirits, wines (including champagne and imported 
liquors), embossed paper and ornamental things, and upon zine 
ore and diamonds. 

There has been much said here and throughout the country 
as to whether this revision has been up or down, and whether 
we have kept the pledges of our party, made at Chicago. The 
mere reading of the national Republican platform of 1908 will 
settle in the minds of the most skeptical this question. That 
platform reads as follows, and I give word for word the entire 
declaration upon the tariff: 


Upon oilcloths 


The Republican party declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tariff by a special session of the Congress immediately fo 
inauguration of the next President, and commends the steps already 
taken to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees of 
Congress which are now investigating the operation and effect of t! 
schedules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection 
best: maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the 
difference between cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American Industries. We favor the esta 
lishment of a maximum and minimum rate to be administered by the 


tr ‘ 
ow yf 


President under limitations fixed by law, the maximum to be available 
to meet the discrimination by foreign countries against American goods 
entering our markets and the minimum representing the normal meas 
| ure of protection at home, the aim and the purpose of the Republican 
| policy being not only to preserve without essive duties the security 
against foreign competition to which Ameri manufacturers, farmers, 
and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of 


living of the wage-workers of this country, who are the most direct 


Prosecutions of fraud by the Attor- | beneficiaries of the protective system. 
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Not one word as to a revision upward or downward, but a 
plain, unequivocal declaration in favor of protection, by a duty 
to make up the difference between cost abroad and at home. 
If the duty under the Dingley law was found too low to make 


up this difference, it was raised; if at the point, it was left 
alone; if found above the point of protection, it was unhesi- 
tatingly lowered; and the law as it now stands is a real com- 
pliance with the party policy and the party pledges. Can any 
honest person, reading our platform and comparing the Payne 
law with the Dingley law, contend for a moment that we have 
not carried out our party pledges? We have kept steadfastly 
in view the interests of our people and have placed a duty on 
the articles imported from foreign countries, the rate being no 
greater and no less than sufficient to meet the competition of 
cheap foreign labor and at the same time maintain the higher 
wages paid in this country in the mines, the factories, the mills, 
and on the farms. 

Out in Missouri we believe that when our laboring men are 
unemployed, and thereby without the cash to buy, the market 
for the products of the farms, factories, and mines will be in- 
jured ; and we believe further that the only way we can furnish 
employment to those who seek it is to maintain a protective 
tariff. We will never in this country reduce the wages to meet 
those of foreign countries, whether it be the lowest of wages as 
paid in Mexico to the miners or the higher-priced labor of 
Europe. 

Much has been said about the “ robber tariff” and the “ bur- 
dens it places on the people.” I have taken pains to inquire into 
the present conditions in my own State, where the people are 
more largely engaged in farming than in all other pursuits. On 
the very day an eloguent gentleman from Missouri upon the 
other side was telling us a tale of woe, there appeared this item 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


NEW HIGH PRICE FOR HOGS—LOAD OF 70 SOLD For $10.32} AT NATIONAL 
STOCK YARDS. 


A new high price of hogs at the National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
was recorded yesterday when a load of 70, shipped by T. O. Wade, of 
Houstonia, Mo., was sold by H. R. Ray, of the Godair-Crowley Commis- 
sion Company, for $10.324 the 100 pounds. They were bought by Dick 
Dunham to fill an eastern order. Earlier in the day the existing record 
had been broken by Eugene 8S. Coddington, of the Cassidy Southwestern 
Company, who sold a load for $10.25. These were shipped by C. W. 
Jones, of Shackleford, Mo. Another load sold by Mr. Coddington that 
went over the $10 mark was shipped by L. C. Siegel, of Stover, Mo. 
They brought $10.15. 


Since that date similar items have appeared both in the St. 
Iouis papers and the Kansas City papers showing the highest 
markets for farm products since the war. 

I find upon examination that these shipments were from 
Saline and Pettis counties, in the seventh district of Missouri, 
and represented by my friend, Mr. Hamirn. From the official 
reports of Missouri for 1909, there were in these two counties 
116,015 head of hogs and 74,062 head of cattle, the same being 
surplus products. There certainly should be no groaning 
among the farmers in these communities. 


Here is another article taken from the Lamar Democrat of 
April 21, 1910. This paper is owned and edited by Mr. Arthur 
Aull, one of the ablest and most influential editors in my dis- 
trict, and, for that matter, in the State of Missouri: 


PIGS BRING $20 BACH. 


Messrs. Wagner & Jackson took a hundred and six pigs from out at 
the College Hill farm Monday, and for 75 of them, in accordance with a 
contract made some weeks ago, they paid 10 cents a pound. For the 
remaining 31 they paid 9 cents, 

The average age of these pigs was five and one-half months, and the 
bunch brought $2,104.40, or just about $20 apiece. This is the first 
bunch of hogs that Joe Beamer has sold since he assumed the manage- 
ment of the famous farm, and consequently he takes considerable pride 
in such a fine showing. 


Here is a clipping from the same paper of May 10, 1910: 


Mrs. C. EB. Booth has the honor of furnishing the first dozen of fryin 
chickens this spring to the local poultry men. The chickens weigh 
a pound and a half apiece, and brought 28 cents a pound. This was 
42 cents per head, or $5.04 a dozen. 


From the same paper of another date I read: 


James Steelman is telling this one: “John Brown's done gone and 
bought him an automobile,” said one farmer to another. “ Git out, he 
ain't done no such.” “ Yes he has, shore "nuff; I seen him a ridin’ in 
it.” “But he ain't got no money; how could he buy one of these here 
buzz wagons?” “ Why, he sold a hog jist here the other day.” 


At about the same date the Liberal Enterprise, another Demo- 
eratic paper of my district, gives with great pride an account of 
the sale of some steers in that city by Mr. Richard Metcalf, one 
of Barton County's farmers, at which one of the steers, 4 years 


old, netted the owner $165, and the editor asks, “What do . 
think about that for a big proposition?” : 

No amount of denunciation, misrepresentation, or orat, l 
declamation can convince us that under these conditions ; 
farmers of Missouri are groaning under the burden of a 
ber tariff.” On the contrary, they are praying that the Pp, 
tariff law may be continued indefinitely. 

I find that the surplus product of cattle from my dis; 
from the last state annual report, was 77,144 head, and ;).. 
surplus product of hogs was 186,738 head. 

To the same official report of the bureau of labor sta; 
of Missouri I most respectfully call the attention of my, 
tinguished friends on the other side representing in part 
great State, and suggest to them that an examination of ¢}).<,. 
reports by their constituents will tend to stop further gro: ° 
about conditions under the policy of protection. In my district 
the surplus product of live poultry was, for the same year, 
12,676,357 pounds; surplus product of dressed poultry was 
2,525,951 pounds; and the surplus product of eggs was 10). 
855,840 dozen. This reminds me that some time ago there was 
a discussion of the question whether a hen was a fowl! or a 
bird, and a constituent of mine spoke up and said, “If she js 
a Missouri hen, you bet she’s a bird.” [Laughter.] |! of 
these products of the farm found a ready market at the high 
est price since the days of the civil war, and it is gratifying ¢, 
know that the best market for these articles was in the } 
tected mining district of southwest Missouri. 


There has been complaint of the cost of living, and it follows 
as an unchangeable law of economics that with higher prices 
for all the various products of human industry there wil! be a 


corresponding increase in the average cost of living. This can 
be best met by the full employment of labor at the highest pos- 
sible price. It would be absurd to attempt to solve this ques- 
tion by a reduction of the values of all the products of labor, 
With full employment of all wage-workers at the high prices 
to which American labor is entitled, the question will settle 
itself. If by unlawful combinations articles of consumption 
are unreasonably advanced in price to the consumer, the remedy 
is to prosecute and destroy such monopolistic combinations. 
An interesting incident bearing upon the subject came to my 
knowledge the other day. A party of immigrants, locating 
in a western city, gave as their reasons for moving to this 
country “the high price of living in England.” Surely in 
free-trade England this has not been caused by a protective 
tariff. 

No wonder that the farmers are prosperous and are satisfied 
with present conditions. To show the feeling of exuberance 
among the farmers of Missouri, one of them recently said: “I 
can sell a hen to-day for as much as I got for a hog under the 
Wilson law; can sell a hog now for what I got for a steer then: 
ean sell a steer now for what I got for a horse then; and I 
ean sell a team of horses to-day for enough to buy an automo 
bile.” 

It is all in vain for our Democratic orators and papers to 
say to these farmers that prices are too high for what they 
buy, and they will refer you to the purchasing power of their 
farm products. In this connection, with the consent of my 
friend the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin], I pub- 
lish the following official table, which I hope will be examined 
carefully by every farmer in the country. 

The table from the Department of Commerce and Labor is 
here set forth: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 


m OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 1, 191° 
Sir: In response to your letter of the 12th instant asking for figures 
showing the purchasable value of the cts of the farm in 15!): 


and 1910 expressed in other articles of commodities in common s+". 
I have the honor to inclose herewith a table p in the Bureau 
of Statistics of this department, which I trust will serve your pur 


The table shows how many units or fractions of a unit, under the 
head “ Purchasable units,” could be bought in each of the years 1%\)' 
and 1909 with one unit of the article mentioned at the left in the 
column headed “ Purchasing units.” The prices upon which the re 
sults are based are deri from official sou and are mainly the 
average annual export prices or average annual wholesale prices in ''° 


New Y market. Farm prices on mber 1, as given by the De- 
partment of Iture, have been taken for several articles of cerca! 
protection, and Ge prices of farm animals are those of January | of 
the years spec ; 

The year 1909, as will readily understand, is taken for comp:''- 
son with 1897 for the reason that the figures for 1910 are not yet 
available. 

Respectfully, Bens. 8. CaBLe, 


Acting Seoretary 


Hon, Espen W. Martin, 
House of tatives. 
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Purchasing values of farm products in 1897 and 1909. 

















Purchasing units, Sugar, 
hard, | Ilumina- 
granu- | ting oil. 
lated. 
lisse 
Wheat, No. 2 red, winter, 1 bushel: Pounds. | Gallons. 
21.2 15.1 
26.5 19.1 
7.1 5.1 
16.1 11.6 
5.2 3.7 
10.8 7.8 
9.9 7.1 
15.5 11.2 
8.4 6 
11.6 | 8.4 
Buckwheat, 1 bushel: 
1897... 9.4 6.7 
14.7 10.6 
8 2.2 
4.8 3.5 
3.2 2.3 
4.5 3.2 
2 1.4 
2.6 1.9 
5.2 8.7 
8.4 6.1 
515 868 
762 542 
370 264 
408 294 
91 65 
192 139 
40 29 
86 62 
700 500 
2,273 | 1,639 
147 105 
223 161 








In years gone by the Democratic party at every recurring 
campaign has denounced the tariff not only as an iniquitous 
measure, but one that robbed the farmers of the West in the 
interest of New England manufacturers. Now, the tariff is de- 
nounced in the East as a law framed in the interests of the 
farmers of the West. In the speech made by the recently 
elected Democrat from the fourteenth district of Massachusetts 
[Mr. Foss], he said: 


Now, consider all the duties on food products, which the people are 
also demanding shall be removed, the duties especially on grain, cattle, 
meats, fish, fruit, and vegetables. 

And again he says: 

For example, the manufacturers of New England, as I have already 
clearly indicated, in asking for free raw material ood the necessaries 


of life and industry, recognize that most of the present duties, even on 
their own oo are superfluous and largely conducive to monopo- 


listic Every intelligent manufacturer knows that successful 
— is dependent upon two fundamental yo gy oak First, that 

ustry must have the raw material on favorable basis as 
caist in the world, and by raw material ra mean not only what 
goes into the plant itself, but the food and clothing and necessaries 
and comforts life for every operative employed. 


Again he states: 

I believe that the time has come when these raw materials in their 
sense should be placed on the free list, and this can be done 

thout injury to any section of the country. 

I assume, is a fair, frank, honest statement of the posi- 

the party that is to-day opposing protection in this 

and denouncing the Payne law as a robbery of the 


e. 

is a declaration for so-called free raw material with a 
definition of what is meant by “free raw material” that would 
include all the products of the farm as well as the zinc and lead 
mines of Missouri. 

If carried into the law, it would strike a blow at the farmers 
and utterly destroy the zinc and lead industries of Missouri by 
compelling us to meet the low wages paid to the Mexican miner. 
Are we prepared to accept the wages paid the peons of Mexico? 


A 





Purchasavle units. 

















Transpor- 
mre Tea, Barbed |Matches,| Wheat | Anthra-/| tation of 
stand. | Formosa! Starch — parlor, | flour, cite a heat, 
ard ex- fine galva- domes- | Spring | stove (Chicago to 
change nized. tic. | patents.| coal. New York 

p | | | (all rail), 
| 
| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds.| Gross. Durem. Tons. Bushels 
9.7 3.4 45.4 53 0.56 21 0.24 | 7.74 
16.1 5.4 54.9 54 84 ‘Ke 22 -26 | 12.0 
3.3 1.1 15.2 18 18 .06 0 2.59 
9.8 3.3 33.3 83 51 -13 16 7.30 
2.4 8 1 13 13 05 .068 1.88 
6.5 2.2 22.3 22 -34 -09 107 4.90 
4.6 1.6 21.3 25 26 .09 111 3.63 
9.4 3.2 32. 31 .49 13 -154 7.04 
3.8 1.8 18 21 -22 .08 -004 3.06 
7 2.4 24 23 37 .09 -114 | 5.26 
4.3 1.5 20 23 24 .09 -1965 3.42 
8.9 3 30.4 30 47 12 145 6.66 
1.4 5 6.6 8 .08 .03 084 1.12 
2.9 1 10 10 «15 .04 -048 2.1 
1.5 5 6.8 8 .08 .031 086 1.16 
2.7 9 9.2 9 14 087 O14 2.02 
9 3 4.3 5 .06 2 | .023 74 
1.6 5 5.5 5 0 -022 | -026 1.20 
2.4 8 11.2 18 -13 051 | 058 1.91 
6.1 1.7 7.4 17 27 -069 | .083 8.81 
236 83 1,103 1,287 13 5.04 5.77 188 
456 154 | «(15556 1517| 24 6.22 | 7.43 S41 
170 59 793 925 10 3.63 | 4.15 185 
247 83 844 823 13 3.37 | 4.03 185 
42 15 195 27 2.3 89 | 1.02 93 
116 39 897 387 6.1 1.59 1.99 87 
19 6.5 87 100 1.04 .40 45 15 
52 17.5 177 173 2.7 .71 85 39 
soe m3 1,501 1,754 18 6.86 7.85 256 
1,378 465 4,704 4,586 72 18.78 22.45 1,030 
68 £4 815 369 3.8 1.44 1.65 54 
135 46 462 450 | 7.1 1.84 2.20 101 


To do this our miners must adopt the standard of living in 
Mexico. 

Not only is the Payne tariff law a better measure of pro- 
tection to American industries and American labor than the 
Dingley law, but it has proven a better revenue producer. I 
quote from the speech of the distinguished author of the law, 


| Hon. Sereno EB. Payne, of May 12, 1910: 


| 


Of course an important object in a tariff bill is to raise enough 
revenue to run the Government. Has this bill been a success? Ap- 
propriations for this fiscal year were larger than ever before, and 
the —— were almost as large as last year, the biggest year in 
our histo And what has been the result? Up to the 9th day of 
this month, as over the payment of the Panama Canal to a 
future bond issue, according to the settled plan of Congress as already 
written into the law of the land, and without the benefit of the 
corporation-tax law except for about $200,000 that has alre ady been 
paid in, the entire deficit up to the 9th day of May, in these nine 
months under the present law, is only $2,447,920.57. [Applause on 
the Republican side.}] So the bill is a revenue producer. And befor 
the end of the fiscal year we are banking on $25,000,000 more from 
the corporation tax, if the Supreme Court hold to their decision in 
the Spreckels case under the Spanish war revenue act. 

Like all Republican protective tariffs, the present law furnishes 
sufficient money to run the Government without resorting to bonds 
at a high rate of interest In time of peace. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 


And the official reports of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor show that the total imports for the nine months under 
the Payne law amounted to $1,205,771,118, the greatest in the 
history of the country. 

Imports dutiable for the past nine months were $604,240,- 
368. For a corresponding period under the Dingley tariff law 
they were $523,418,562. Under the Wilson bill of 1897 they 
were $266,678,769. 

The present tariff went into effect without business disturb- 
ances, save to continue and increase prosperity in every part of 
the country, especially in my own State by giving us higher 
prices for farm and mine products. The provision placing a 
duty on zinc ores was followed by an advance in price of such 
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ores equal to the difference in the cost of production in this 
country and in Mexico; all the mines resumed operation and 
new ones were opened; idle miners found constant employment 
at better wages. and the zinc-mining localities in Missouri, Col- 
orado, Wisconsin, and Kansas took on new activities. The 
newspapers of all parties were filled with glowing accounts of 
the reopening of old mines, employment of miners, increase of 
wages, and the improvement of business in mining towns and 
cities. I noticed for the first time for years advertisements for 
miners needed. 

The law as to zine being unfamiliar to those interested, some 
apprehension was felt as to its enforcement, and I received 
many letters of inquiry as to its application and the details of 
its operation. It is to the credit of the Treasury Department, 
to the Chief of the Customs Division, Hon. Charles C. Montgom- 
ery; and to his assistants, Mr. George Koehler and Mr. George 
W. Ashworth, with whom I frequently consulted, that all doubts 
were settled and a strict enforcement of the law was assured, 
and we feel to-day that under this administration there will 
continue te be collected upon every pound of zinc-bearing ore 
the duty provided by law. 

In this connection I desire to print a letter received from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. James F, Curtis. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 21, 1910. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Morcan, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: Referring to the department's letter of the 16th of February 
acknowledging the receipt of your communication of the 12th idem, 
transmitting a letter from the president of the St. Louis-Joplin Lead 
and Zinc Company and certain editorial clippings in regard to calamine 
imported from Mexico and the duty assessed thereon, I have the honor 
to advise you that after a thorough investigation the department is 
satisfied that the provisions of the tariff law in this regard are strictly 
enforced, and that its regulations in relation to the importation and 
transportation of the ore and the securing of samples for assay fully 
safeguard the revenue. 

The editorials referred to state that last year 116,000 tons of zinc 
ore were imported from Mexico, and that the bulk of this was imported 
under the present act, which imposes a duty on this ore. 

In this regard I have to advise you that the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor reports that the total importa- 
tion of zinc ores for the year 1909 amounted to 102,545 tons, and that 
of this amount 33,803 tons were imported during the period from August 
5, 1909, to the end of the year. 

This amount of 102,545 tons, however, includes all zinc ores imported 
into this country; that is, calamine from Mexico as well as zinc sul- 
phides from British Columbia. 

The department is in receipt of reports from the collectors of customs 
at Corpus Christi, Eagle Pass, and El Paso, Tex., as to the quantities 
of calamine imported through those ports from Mexico from August 1, 
1909, to December 31, 1909, inclusive. 

It appears from these reports that from August 1, 1909, to August 
5, 1909, 2,833 tons of calamine were imported, and from August 6, 
1909, to August 31, 1909, 3,340 tons. 

The importations of calamine from Mexico during the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December were as follows: 


Tons. 
September ..--...--..-~.-------~.----------~----~-.------ 830 
October tn nn nner ene ene 4, 223 
MOVGMRUE . ....cce ce ene se nomen nncewsenoenestnusae 4, 322 
December ....-.. een 5,911 


A total of 21,459 tons imported from August 1, 1909, to December 31, 

1909. 
Referring to the suggestion that the cars are so loaded with the oie 
in Mexico that’ the customs officers in taking samples must take from 
that portion of the ore in the car which is lowest in zine contents, I 
have to advise you that no so-called “grab samples” of ore are taken. 
All calamine imported at any of the frontier ports is forwarded to the 
smelters, whether bonded or not, under warehouse and transportation 
entries, and the surveyor in whose district the smelter is located is 
advised by the collector at the frontier port that the ore has gone for- 
ward. Upon the arrival of the ore at the smelter a commercial sample 
is taken for assay, and the surveyor at Kansas City, in whose district 
ractically all calamine imported into this country is smelted, reports 
is method of securing samples as follows: 

“The weighing and sampling is done under the supervision of the 
storekeeper or inspector. e ore is usually shoveled from the car into 
a wheelbarrow or truck which is upon platform weighing scales, a 
shovelful being taken from each wheelbarrow or truck and thrown into 
a pile to be used as samples, this pile amounting to a ton or more 
from each car. 

“The sample is then taken under the supervision of the storekeeper 
or inspector and locked up in a sampling room, unless the crusher is 
ready to commence crushing the ore. If the crusher is clean and ready 
to commence porveriaine. the —— are on the storekeeper or 
inspector to the crushing room, where they are uced to a pulp, the 
Ty being gradually reduced by quartering according to commercial 
methods. 

“After it is pulverized so that it will pass through an 80-mesh sieve, 
it is thoroughly mixed and again quartered, and a sample of from 6 to 
8 ounces is taken from this by the government officer in charge. 

“The sample is then weighed and placed in an oven or cooking 
——— and locked up by the storekeeper or inspector, where it is 
dried out, sometimes remaining there for several hours, when it is re- 
moved and again weighed by the storekeeper or inspector, the difference 
in weight representing the moisture, which is noted by the storekeeper 
or inspector. The sample is then carefully inclosed in an envelope and 
sealed and forwarded to this office, usually through the mails, and sub- 
mitted by me to the assayer. 
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“The sample is large enough so that a portion of it ma . ’ 
for future use and part sent to the Beara of United State ‘Gen 
Appraisers if called for. 

“After the assay is made certificates are made in triplicate by , 
assayer and returned to my office, one copy being kept in my office 
sent the importer, and one to the auditor on final liquidation.” 

In reply to your verbal request for a report of the quantities of z 
bearing ores, including calamine, imported into this country from \| 
ico for the months of November, December, and January and the qj); 
collected thereon, I submit the following table furnished by the . 
veyor of customs at Kansas City, which shows the tons of ore 
ported, the value, zinc contents, lead contents, and the amount of 4 
collected upon the zinc and lead contents for the period mentioned - 





TD ee ne Et aed Salibhuin wen $183, 457.009 
I EL aa alienate hgh oa oe albicans $14) 642) 00 
Nene a Se capi nne 10, 410. 504 
Duty on zine contents $104, 105. 04 
Sg ener sat 454, 481 
CU ancien tactics ahaa eceisiabdabitabdtntetaentthniasin ese $7, 99 ) 


Respectfully, 
James F. Curtis, Assistant Secretary 


I also will print a letter from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, bearing date of June 8, 1910: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, June 8, 1910 


Sir: In response to your letter of the 6th instant addressed to the 
Bureau of Statistics of this department, asking for duty collected upon 
importations of zinc-bearing ore for the months of February, March, 
and April, 1910, and the amount of zinc-bearing ores imported from 
Mexico under bond for exportation during the six months ending Apri! 
30, 1910, I have the honor to give you the following data : 

The ow collected on zinc-bearing ore oars the three months end- 
ing with March, 1910, the latest period for which the data can now 
furnished, was $91,182.16. These figures are somewhat preliminary 
— ee be subject to slight correction upon the final balancing of the 

8. 


The imports of zinc-bearing ore from Mexico from November 1, 1{))), 
to April 30, 1910, inclusive, amounted to 35,559 gross tons, zinc con- 
tents 27,051,417 pounds, valued at $474,245. 

The returns with respect to these imports give no indication of the 
amounts which thereafter are to be removed to bonded warehouses to 
be refined for exportation. 


Respectfully, Bens. 8S. Case, 


Acting Secretary. 

Hon. CHARLES H. MorGan, 

House of Representatives. 

This letter shows that the duty collected upon zinc-bearing 
ores during the three months ending March, 1910, the latest 
period for which data could be furnished me, added $91,182.16 to 
the receipts of the Treasury, and beyond a question of doult 
added that amount, namely, $91,182.16, to the amount paid the 
zine operators and miners in this country. 

During the debates upon this schedule of the Payne law, 
both in the House and Senate and in the committees, it was 
asserted by the importers of zinc ore that the present rate of 
duty upon zinc ore was absolutely prohibitive. The practical 
operation of the law proves that while it is protective against 
the competition of Mexican ores and fully makes up the differ- 
ence between the price of their labor and the price paid in this 
country, it still enables the importation of ores to meet any in- 
creased demand in this country and to supply a temporary or 
extraordinary demand. 

When the fall in the price in zinc took place throughout 
Europe, and as a result was followed by lower prices in this 
country, the benefit of protection was strikingly made manifest, 
for by reason thereof our ore sold about $8 per ton above tlic 
cost of Mexican ore, with the duty unadded. Mexican ores, 
under the Payne law, cost American buyers the added duty, 
and to just this extent the market price of our ores has been 
advanced and maintained, and we know that during the de- 
pressed markets ores which sold as low as $37 per ton would 
end sold at $29 to $30 per ton had it not been for the Payne 
tariff. 

During the debates upon this floor while the Payne bill was 
under consideration it was asserted that my election, if followed 
by a zinc tariff, would be an expensive one and cost the country 
$600,000. I believe that was the amount stated... From : 
careful examination of the operation of the zinc tariff, consider- 
ing the cost of the finished zinc fabrics to the buyers, it hos 
not cost the country one cent; but if the amount stated by tlc 
gentleman has been added to the amount received by the zinc 
miners of the country by excluding Mexican competition, then 
I am content and will feel that I have served my people not 
in vain, 

With full knowledge of the effects of a protective tariff, it 
is not strange that the voters of Missouri, with little regard 
for political affiliations, are rallying to the party which has 
established and maintained the principles of protection, under 
which our country has developed into the greatest nation 0 
earth and which has brought peace, prosperity, and contentment 
to the whole people. [Applause.] 

















On the Battlefield of Gettysburg. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. J. SLOAT FASSETT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Monday, May 30, 1910. 

Mr. FASSETT said: 

To-day is a day of remembrance all over this broad land. 
Thousands of Americans are gathering together to show their 
love and honor for their soldier dead. They are recalling the 
stirring events that led us to a deadly war fifty years ago. 
There rises in retrospect a clearer view of the true meaning 
of the conflicts of those days than was possible for us to have 
at the moment they occurred. The color of passion and preju- 
dice has faded; the bitterness of personal bias has sweetened; 
minds inflamed with the wrath which moved men to slaughter 
have recovered their normal calm and judgment. The storm 
was terrific. The tempest was sublime. The destruction was 
appalling. The suffering was unspeakable. But these things 
passed away, and now what was then seen but dimly, being 
obscured by the very violence of contest, stands revealed in all 
its beautiful proportions. A new generation may now join with 
the survivors of the older days in a saner and a truer view of 
what the struggle meant. These days of remembrance are 
fruitful in lessons of love of country and of devotion to the 
common good. Nothing interests Americans more than the wel- 
fare of America, and nothing concerns us more intimately than 
the means whereby that welfare may be preserved. As we 
gather here to-day, surrounded on every hand by the mute wit- 
nesses of a mighty contest waged here nearly half a century 
ago; as imagination endeavors to reconstruct the sublime spec- 
tacle of the three days’ fight of Gettysburg, I seem to hear from 
out the rushing squadrons, the shouts and shrieks of men, the 
rattle of musketry, and the thundering reverberations of the 
iron-throated guns, the words spoken to Moses from the burning 
bush: 

Put off now thy shoes from off thy feet for the 
standeth is holy ground. 

For this, too, is holy ground, consecrated to liberty and union, 
and hallowed by the martyrs for truth’s sake who sleep beneath 
its sod. 

We are here, as loyal citizens of the United States, to mourn 
and praise our dead. We are here to celebrate the spirit of 
liberty and those who fought for it; to honor the spirit of 
equality and those who died for it; to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the spirit of the Union and to those who saved it; to rever- 
ence the spirit of obedience to duty and those who heeded it. 
We are standing on one of the mountain tops of history and 
have come to get a clearer view of what has gone before and 
to learn how best to chart our journey for the future. Annu- 
ally we return here to strew these graves with flowers, and to 
consider the deeds done here in the flesh, and to ponder in our 
hearts the messages voiced from this field of 10,000 memories. 
Here we yield ourselves to reminiscence of events long past 
and contemplate with satisfaction this monumental field, con- 
scious that a monument more enduring than those which meet 
the eye, not built with hands, has been erected, eternal in the 
heaven of human gratitude and love. 

We are the heirs of all that was here wrought. We have 
come by the inexorable law of succession into a mighty heritage. 
As we have received so also must we in our turn bestow. The 
trust is vast and sacred. Our responsibilities are coextensive 
with the trust. To-day we may well search our hearts and 
search the intervening years and contemplate the future that 
confronts us, and ask ourselves if we have kept the faith. 

The battle of Gettysburg was one of the great battlefields of 
history, notable for the number of men engaged, the long list 
of the dead and wounded, the illustrious names of the leaders 
on both sides, the distinguished bravery of the combatants, and, 
above all, for the mighty issues which were here involved—the 
integrity of a nation and the emancipation of a race. 

Here the tide of rebellion reached its highest flood. Here 
was recorded the decisive verdict of the God of battles, estab- 
lishing manhood as the basis and liberty as the universal cou- 
dition of citizenship. Here the blood of brethren in gray mii- 
gled with the blood of brethren in blue that the sins of the 
fathers might be expiated and. the welfare and unity of the 
children be guaranteed and consecrated. Here we were taugiit 
once more the fatal certainty of the truth of the words of the 
Holy Writ: 


Be not decei God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man sowet! 
that shall he oe woe a 2 


xLVY——19 
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Here was sealed in blood and tears the compact of av. in- 
dissoluble Union; here throbbed the heart of the Nation in the 
agonies of war, and here throbs the heart of a nation in the 
grateful remembrances of peace; and here are buried the host- 
ages by which we are pledged in the words of the immortal Lin- 
coln to the high resolve that “ government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

In the long years which preceded actual warfare the re 
sources Of debate and legislative compromise had been ex- 
hausted. The irreconcilable forces of union and disunion, of 
liberty and slavery could not be compromised; they could not 
live together side by side. One or the other must surrender. 
When this truth finally made itself manifest, when all other 
resources had failed there came at last the inevitable call to 
arms, the age-long court of last resort, a cruel and a savage 
court, Some day, pray God, we shall learn a better way. Some 
day the principles of justice and of truth will be established in 
reason and adjusted in a spirit of sanity and love, and there 
is great comfort in the thought that the people of the United 
States will never again find it necessary to adjust their own 
differences by the sword. When the fatal gun was fired at 
Sumter the response was quick and fierce. 

As God gave each side to see the light so each side followed 
the call, and these conflicting ideas of union and disunion, free- 
dom and slavery in the forms of men in the bodies of our fathers 
and our family kin rushed into the maelstrom of a devastating 
yar. From North and East and South and West came the hur- 
rying multitudes. They came from shop and field, from factory 
and countinghouse, from all callings and all professions, men of 
one blood, men of one God, men of one country, men of one 
speech, leaving behind them the comforts and securities of 
home, led by no hope of personal advantage, moved by no ex- 
pectation of selfish reward, but inspired each man by a belief in 
the righteousness of his own cause, determined to do and die, if 
need be, that the truth as he understood it might be established. 

In that contest, as so often in the history of wars, those ideas 
which made for the widening of human opportunity, which made 
for the establishment of human equality and freedom, which 
made for an equal chance for each man to expand manward and 
Godward, each one after his own inherent powers or latent 
capacity, were triumphant over the conquered forces of privilege 
and disunion. 

The history of man has been but the history of conflicting 
ideas and ideals struggling against each other in the forms of 
men, throwing man against man, tribe against tribe, nation 
against nation, and race against race, building up new philos- 
ophies, tearing down old forms, creating new religions, destroy- 
ing old ones, wearing away old civilizations and building up 
new ones, and in the process winnowing out higher ideals, truer 
ideas: making for richer opportunities for individual men. In 
the long view right forever triumphant, in the short view wrong 
forever on the throne; but never at any time any advance for- 
ward or upward save at the expenditure of enormous exertion 
and sacrifice and suffering and death. 

There has never been any primrose path to victory; there 
has never been any painless conquest of great advance of uni 
versal benefit. The precious plants of liberty have been watered 
by the tears and nourished by the blood of countless genera- 
tions. No great freedom has ever been established by spontane- 
ous growth, nor has it ever been self-sustaining or self-protect- 
ing. LiLerties are rare plants demanding eternal vigilance and 
continuous defense. No great expansion of human opportunity 
has ever come to pass by accident. Sometime, somehow, some- 
where some man has paid the price, This is the inexorable and 
unchanging law. The advance of truth across the world has 
been marked by little circles of blackened earth where yesterday 
the martyr stood, 

Mankind has been consecrated from the beginning to emancipa- 
tion, to liberty, to equal opportunity, to a chance for growth and 
development. There has always glowed in his bosom an inextin- 
guishable spark of divine fire which would not be denied. This 
great struggle here at Gettysburg was but one of a thousand 
similar struggles to the same end; but Gettysburg was decisive. 

The backbone of the rebellion was broken here across these 
ridges and in these fields, and here it was decided forever that 
the Union, though compact, was indestructible; that the coun- 
try was a Nation and not a confederacy; that men were men 
and not chattels. Gettysburg converted this Government from a 
great experiment to a great certainty. As America had been 
settled through the need and agitation of men for equal oppor- 
tunity for individual expression, by the urgency in men for Lib- 
erty to grow, by the necessity for men that political conditions 
should respond more nearly to the urgings ef man’s inner and 
spiritual nature, so Gettysburg was fought in response to the 
same necessities appearing in a different form, 
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It was necessary to make the circle of individual freedoms | 
complete. Before Gettysburg man had conquered for himself | 
many of the great freedoms which we proudly claim as Ameri- | 
can institutions, not that they are not found elsewhere, but | 
because nowhere else in all the world are they so complete. | 
Before Gettysburg was fought our citizens had enjoyed freedom 
of education, freedom of expression by thought and word and 
pen and press, freedom to worship God each after the dictates 


This great Government of ours, of which we are all so proud. 
is in many ways the most complicated in its forms and orgay- 
isms. It is not a pure democracy, and could not endure long 


such, and tendencies in that direction should be viewed wit! 
most hostile eye. It is a republic of the representative f 


wherein each man has an equal right with every other man { 


an equal voice in governmental affairs. It was inevitable t 
our institutions should take this particular political form, | 


of his own conscience. And here at Gettysburg the circle was | cause it affords the best chance for individual growth, and ; 


made complete. Once and for all labor was emancipated from | 
the shame of slavery, and for the first time man was free in 
head and heart and hand, and in all this land forever and for- 
ever more the only stripes shall be the stripes upon our flag. 

The men whose deeds we commemorate here to-day fought 
unselfishly; they fought for no increase of wealth or extension 
of dominion, for no personal advantage or individual gain, but 
for their country and their Constitution. They fought not so 
much for their rights as for their duties, not so much for them- 
selves as for others. Their cause was the increasing cause of 
al! the ages that have gone before, and the imperative need of 
all the generations that were yet to come. Their consecration 
to their cause led them to sacrifice, to battle, and to death. Not 
every great cause leads to battle and to death. Only a few are 
called upon to die for their country, but all of us are called 
upon to live for our country. These men taught us how to Jive 
as well as how to die. Heroism is not confined to the tented 
field. Courage is not required exclusively for war and death. 
To die nobly is heroic, To live nobly is magnificent. The one 
demands instant courage, the other unfaltering devotion. 

The welfare of our country depends upon the courage and the 
spirit in which we meet and discharge the ever-recurring, homely 
duties of everyday life. The triumph of right over wrong, of 
liberty over slavery, was not completed by the victorious out- 
come of the rebellion. The war between the forces of light and 
the forces of darkness is a continuous and never-ending war. 
Every day is its own Gettysburg, and every man a soldier. 
Every day opposing forces meet on the great battlefields of life. 
Every day in every human enterprise a victory must be lost or 
won. The arms of peace never can be laid aside. The past has 
pledged us to the future. That which our fathers began we must 
continue, Finished it never will be until man’s destiny is complete. 

Each new freedom develops new foes, each new liberty is 
threatened by some new license. In an ever-growing country 
with ever-changing conditions there is a continuing field for the 
display of the loftiest virtues and the highest gifts. The obliga- 
tions of citizenship may change in kind but never change in 
quality. To-day may require the soldier, to-morrow may require 
the priest, the next day the statesman, but every day requires 
courage, resolution, unselfishness, and a willingness justly to 
serve the common good. Whether we are willing or unwilling 
each must lend a hand, each must either help or hinder; we can 
not be eliminated. The responsibility is not to be denied, the 
obligation is not to be evaded. As civic privileges are common 
to all, so civic duties are common to all. They are not and 
ought not to be transferable. No man has any right to share 
the peace and security of organized society unless he devotes his 
share of effort toward securing that peace and maintaining that 
security. Cirv‘e duties are not assignable any more than are 
civic privileyes. 

The deadliest foes of the permanence of our institutions are 
civic indifference and civic apathy; the one is a treason and the 
other is a crime. Universal individual interest in and aggres- 
sive participation in public affairs is the price we must pay for 
present welfare and future prosperity. It is suicidal folly to 
look to some exceptional man, no matter how highly gifted he 
may be, to see to it that the Republic suffers no harm. That 
way lies dictatorship. Just in proportion as each citizen meets 
this duty of interest in public affairs will the stability of our 
institutions be assured. It has cost the effort of ages to secure 
the right to each citizen for an equal voice at the ballot box. 
This right must be exercised, that it may produce its finest 
fruits. There are more good men than bad men in every com- 
munity, but inert men, no matter how lofty their private vir- 
tues, are of no public utility. Common honesty demands a 
common exertion for the common good. No conception of 
public duty is complete which either belittles or ignores this 
obligation. The highest civic duty of every American citizen 
is to be a practical American politician, with an undying inter- 
est in and an unflagging participation in all public affairs, with 
an unwavering devotion to the principles of a square deal and 
fair play. Each public duty shirked adds just so much to the 
burden of the faithful. The needs and the benefits of good 
government are universal. We may have just as good govern- 
ment as we will to have. We must move forward like an army 
with banners, each man in his own place, faithful to his own 
duties in his own way according to his strength. 


























quires the highest qualities of individual citizenship, and under 


it human liberty would find itself the most at home. He, 


the responsibility is upon all alike. The expressed will of the 


majority properly ascertained in the various civic divisions 
the supreme law of the land and the foundation of all authority. 
It is established by the experience of the centuries that tl, 
opinion of all of the people is a stronger foundation for justice 
than the opinion of some of the people. Here the aggregat 
good of all is determined by the aggregate will of all, and in 
the exercise and expression of that will each man has his equal 
chance. Equal power implies equal responsibilities, and equal 
responsibilities necessitate equal preparation. To each Ameri- 
can comes with an urgency unknown elsewhere in the world the 
need of the cultivation of the highest conception of civie duty 
and patriotism. We can not forever be receiving from socicty 
all its various forms of assistance and protection and never 
give back any contribution of our own. No man has any right 
to demand any better government than he himself is willing to 
contribute to effect. It is this unescapable personal respons 
bility which must be faced and accepted by every American citi 
zen. Just so far as we are willing to pay this price, just tha 
near shall we come to being a nation rejoicing in equal oppor- 
tunity to all founded in choice and established in justice. 

We commemorate here to-day not alone the death of the men 
who fell here for liberty; other men have died before. We 
celebrate not alone their bravery; other battles were as brave}; 
won. We extol not simply the virtues and the results of the 
bravery of the heroic dead, but consciously associate them with 
the grandeur and nobility of the cause. We celebrate here 
to-day the spirit of Gettysburg, the spirit of unselfish service, 
the spirit of fidelity even unto death. We celebrate here dev 
tion to the cause of humanity, determination which against al! 
odds, setting self aside, sacrifices self that others may live. 
The spirit of Gettysburg is the spirit of the square deal and 
fair play, the spirit which resolves to do no wrong and to 
suffer none, the spirit which puts self last and duty first. This 
is the lesson spoken from these voiceless graves. We are here 
reminded that no man lives to himself alone, but each for all. 
Some must suffer that others may enjoy. Some must sow that 
others may reap. The man who lives unto himself alone has 
only one soul’s welfare for his incentive; the man who lives 


iS 


“to serve others has for his beneficiaries all mankind. The 


lesson of Gettysburg, in a word, is “ service,” the noblest word 
in the English language describing the noblest thing in human 
life, breathing the humblest and yet the loftiest spirit; enter- 
ing into all good works and true living; inspiring all the lives 
of all the greatest men and women of all times; adorning the 
crowns of monarchs and lifting the humblest above kings. It 
sweetens the toil of the laborer and justifies the accumula- 
tions of the wealthy. It constitutes the sole foundation of en- 
during greatness, for greatness implies service, and service im- 
plies unselfishness. It is all wrong to think that greatness 
comes from making the world serve us. All genuine greatness 
is based upon service to the world. 

The quality of greatness is derived from the quality of the 
services rendered. This is the master secret of the ages. It is 
the essence of the golden rule. It is the law and the prophets. 
Already there are evidences that the world is coming under tlie 
dominion of this law. We are certainly coming into a new 
age. Whether consciously or unconsciously, directly or indi- 
rectly, we shall acknowledge more and more the binding force 
and experience the marvelous efficiency of this law of service. 
No longer should the youth of America be taught to develop all 
their capacities in order to be great or to be rich or to succeed. 
No longer should the keynote of the appeal to the coming gen- 
erations be selfishness. It is right that youth should develop 
every manly grace. It is right that youth should cultivate every 
intellectual capacity. It is right that youth should seek to 
grow to its uttermost; but the inspiring incentive should be not 
expectation of selfish rewards, but the hope of the largest 
capacity for rendering service to others. The solution of all 
great political and social national problems depends upon na- 
tional character, and national character is but the aggregate of 
personal character. Where the keynote of individual inspira- 
tion is selfishness, the national character will be selfish. Where 
the individual keynote is altruism, the national character will 
be pitched to the harmony of the music that thrilled above 
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Bethlehem, the sweet music of “ Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” So the solution of all great problems in the last analysis 
is to be found in the bosom of the individual. The choicest 
asset of a nation is the average character of its citizens. 
Spencer has well said there has never yet been found any 
political alchemy whereby we can get golden results from 
leaden instincts, 

There has been too much talk of rights and too little thought 
of duty. From the cradle to the grave we have shouted for our 
rights, but as to our duties we have talked in whispers. There 
is no right without a corresponding duty. There is no privilege 
without a corresponding obligation. They are correlative, they 
go hand in hand, they are the two sides of the same shield. 
Appreciation of and submission to the rights of others is not to 
be considered a surrender of individuality. It is a practice of 
the golden rule. Society must move to accomplish great results 
as a unit, and this can only be accomplished through the co- 
ordination of individual units. The higher the quality of the in- 
dividual, the more effective the coordination. The thinking 
unit in civil life, as the thinking bayonet in military life, obtains 
the best results by intelligent submission to the expressed will 
of a properly constituted majority for a common purpose. 

This is a marvelous age in which we live. Society is quiver- 
ing with expanding life, problems of gravest moment as to the 
proper creation and distribution of wealth, as to the proper re- 
lations between capital and labor, between employer and em- 
ployee, between public and private corporations and civil com- 
munities, as to the proper care of the socially inefficient, con- 
front us at every turn. The world is in a ferment, mighty arma- 
ments are being constructed. Vast armies are being gathered 
together, nations are shivering with apprehension of mighty up- 
heavals, external and internal. There are prophecies of weird 
wonders in the political and industrial skies, and there are aris- 
ing in all lands strange prophets shouting lo! here is the solu- 
tion, and lo! there is the solution, and terrifying us with lurid 
forecasts of swift destruction and universal disaster. 

A distinguished clergyman the other day in a sermon before 
a large and cultivated audience asserted that the life of our 
Nation was in peril through money madness, and that vice 
threatened our destruction, and he painted an alarming picture 
of the imminence of the dissolution of our institutions; but 
money madness is only one form of danger, and this has always 
existed, but never so little dangerous as now. Money madness, 
power madness, ambition madness, and luxury madness, and 
many other forms of excessive zeal have always threatened 
society, but somehow the world has moved onward and society 
in general has moved upward. It is a false and superficial 
view that sees only the intense activity of modern forms of evil 
and is blind to the unprecedented activity and aggressiveness 
of the forms of good. Let us not be alarmed. Let us not be 
discouraged. Let us turn a deaf ear to all false prophets preach- 
ing new doctrines. We need no new moral codes. We need 
only old-fashioned morals for new-fashioned times. We need 
only the lesson taught here at Gettysburg, fidelity to duty, a 
touch from the hand of unselfish love, a voice from the graves 
of the nameless dead. Denunciation of the errors of others 
is a waste of time. Uncreative criticism is a loss of strength. 

Great things against great obstacles have been accomplished 
in this land; greater things remain and greater obstacles will 
be removed. Man’s destiny is to reach out forever with in- 
creasing insistence toward the ever-approaching, ever-receding 
perfection of human opportunity. There will be forever an 
ideal beyond the actual. This is the condition and the sign of 
growth. There must and should be a noble discontent; there 
must and should be enlightened selfishness. This is and alwoys 
will be the mainspring of enlightened action. Perfection is a 
dream, but the dream prophesies the fact. 

The golden age is not behind us, it is before us. This is a 
better world to live in to-day than it was when Gettysburg was 
fought, and it will continue to improve, never doubt it. To 
think otherwise is to regard all histery as a fable and God as a 
myth. The world’s life, read day by day in the columns of the 
daily press, seems to justify the belief that hysteria, unrest, 
unreason, unfaith, immorality, and crime are in the ascendant, 
but the world’s life, read by decades and centuries so that we 
can get a truer perspective of the real trend of the mountain 
chains of human achievement, irradiates hope and is beautiful 
with promise. Troubles there are, and troubles there always 
will be. Difficulties there are and grave dangers, and there 
always will be; but faced with calm self-poise and the spirit 
of fair play, met with unselfish courage and a devotion to the 
common good, they will be smoothed out and disappear. Each 
heeded noble impulse helps us forward, each temptation re- 
sisted, each injustice repressed, each wrong righted, each equity 
established, helps us on the way. We are soldiers battling for 
the truth’s sake. Sometimes we have our Shiloh and Bull Run, 
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but more frequently our Gettysburg and Appomattox. Some- 
times the sweat and dust and noise of conflict blind and deafen 
us, and the darkness of night overtakes us, sometimes we feel 
faint and discouraged, and sometimes fall out by the wayside 
and are reported absent or not accounted for; sometimes we 
desert and betray; but the great army of America is brave and 
strong and true, sound of body, clear of sense and sweet of 
heart, and answers promptly and victoriously to the command 
of conscience for fair play and equal opportunity. 

Never was charity kinder, never was conscience more domi 
nant, never was justice surer, never was appreciation of truth 
and good morals and right living higher, never were loftier 
standards required of men in all positions of private business 
or public trust, never was opportunity for all men freer nor 
more equal than to-day, here, now, in this country, governed by 
the sons of those men who here at Gettysburg were faithful 
unto death. They purchased free government by their deaths; 
we secure good government by our lives. They won their vic- 
tories by the sword; we must win our victories by the Word. 
The good work has gone forward; the message from these graves 
has been heeded year by year. 

Each new victory entails new opportunities and new obliga- 
tions. Higher citizenship demands a higher consecration. The 
methods, the needs, the aims of the twentieth century are not 
to be realized by stagnant content with nineteenth-century con- 
ditions. The gathering momentum of the forces of to-day is not 
to be controlled by the slender restraints of yesterday. 
tieth-century conditions require twentieth-century men 
twentieth-century preparation. 

New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

He must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast with truth. 

New methods are not necessarily better because they are new. 
Old methods are not necessarily worse because they are old. 
Every change is not reform. Every departure is not into better 
ways. Every new proposal should be put to the trial of the test 
tube and the hammer and judged by the results in the light of 
the immutable laws of equity and justice. 

We must believe with Tennyson : 

That through the ages one enduring 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
In the process of the suns. 

We are too near some events fully to measure their deep 
significance, and no doubt the future will correct many false 
impressions we now have of ourselves, our country, and our 
work, but of this we may be sure, that when in their turn our 
children and their children in some distant time stand as we 
are standing by the graves of those who are making the America 
of to-day, they will say of us as we are saying of these: 

They were faithful to their trust, 
They fought a good fight, 
They kept the faith. 

“They added to liberty.” “They increased opportunity.” 
“They advanced justice.” “They served mankind.” 

Humanity passes but the humanities remain a heritage of in- 
creasing value from age to age. Each generation adds its con- 
tribution and thus we are forever at the crest of the wave of 
the fullness of human achievements. 

To these sleeping heroes we are much indebted. To them 
our children also shall be much indebted if we are faithful to 
our trust. There need be no fear of the mighty engines of 
modern life if the same spirit which invented them and applied 
them is devoted to their regulation and control. There need 
be no fear for the life of our Republic, for our institutions will 
endure so long as love of justice endures as a stronger force 
than indifference to justice; so long as a passion for freedom 
and equality of opportunity shall be stronger than greed for 
privilege and selfish advantage. So lonk as each citizen for 
himself with firm resolve can say in the words of that noble 
| hymn; 








Twen- 
with 


purpose runs, 





I live to greet that season 
By gifted men foretold, 
When man shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted 
This whole world shall be lighted, 
As Eden was of old 
I live for those who love me 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that shines above 
And awaits my coming, too 
For every cause that lacks assistance, 
For every wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


And as we bid these heroes again our annual hail and fare- 
well, we renew with the great President the high resolve that 
through no fault of ours shall those who died here have died in 
vain. 


me, 
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Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresentTaTives, 


Friday, June 8, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 25552) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: My attention has been called to the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt is the author of a more extensive article on 
Speaker Reed and the “ Reed rules” than the one I had read 
the other day. In justice to Mr. Roosevelt, I now desire to 
insert the article alluded to, which will be found in the Forum 
for December, 1895, as follows: 

THOMAS BRACKETT REED AND THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 

When the Fifty-first Congress began its existence in December, 1889, 
the Republicans, for the first time since 1883, had a small majority in 
the lower House, and they proceeded to organize by the election of the 
Hon. Thomas Brackett Reed, of Maine, as Speaker. 

Like every other legislative body that has ever existed, the Fifty- 
first Congress made occasional mistakes, and Mr. Reed and its other 
leaders are wise enough to have profited thereby, so that their mistakes 
will not be repeated; but the work of that Congress, taken as a whole, 
was better done and was better worth doing than has been the case 
with any other Congress since the troubled times immediately suc- 
ceeding the civil war. It is an honor to have belonged to it, or at 
least to have belonged to that majority in it whose acts determined 
its course and settled its place in history. The party had been elected 
on certain definite issues. Honestly and in good faith it set to work 
to solve the governmental problems presented to it according to the 
promises it had made before election. It was not in its power to solve 
them with complete success; but according to its a it did 
solve them, by meeting them boldly and by doing the best that was 
possible to do under the circumstances. 

A cleaner and more upright body of men in deliberation and in 
action than those who controlled and led the Fifty-first Congress has 
rarely been seen in any legislative body. They stood squarely on the 
party platform as to the tariff and other party matters. In addition, 
they passed a number of admirable biils of a nonpartisan character. 
Certain of these bills—the copyright bill, for instance—went through 
the Senate and became laws; others, as the bankruptcy bill, failed, but 
for this the House was in no way responsible. 

Nevertheless, though its legislative work was honorable and praise- 
worthy, the title of the Fifty-first Congress to a definite place in Ameri- 
ean history rests on other grounds. Above the question of what a 
Congress does comes the far higher question whether Congress can do 
anything at all. It was this question which the Fifty-first Congress 
solved in the affirmative under the leadership of Speaker Reed, and its 
solution was of far greater permanent importance to the welfare of the 
United States and to the successful working of American institutions 
than any possible bill upon the tariff or the currency, or upon any 
other subject which may have seemed at the moment to be all-absorbing. 
The action of the Fifty-first Congress settled, and, as has since been 
proved, settled once for all, the fact that the national legislature was 
indeed a legislative body, and not a mere impotent debating society. 
By their settlement of this question Mr. Reed and his party colleagues 
not only won a title to the gratitude of every American who wishes 
well to America and who believes in free institutions, but laid under 
deep obligations all believers in representative government throughout 
the world. If a representative government can be reduced to the con- 
dition of the Polish Diet, then a representative government is the 
handmaid of helpless anarchy. Unless it is definitely settled that the 
legislature of the laad has the power to legislate—a power that can 
not be taken away by revolutionary methods on the part of a disaffected 
minority—there is no use in having a legislature at all. The party 
opponents of Mr. Reed and his colleagues in the House, and the people 
and the press, whether Democratic or so-called Independent, that sup- 
ported them, stood as traitors to the cause of American institutions 
and of representative government; but Mr. Reed, and those who made 
him Speaker, stood for the very principles through whose triumph alone 
it is possible to retain that orderly liberty which is our national pride. 

The Fifty-first Congress found before it as its great problem not 
what it should legislate about, but whether it should be allowed to 
legislate at all. Of recent years the practice of filibustering, or 
obstruction by the minority, in legislative bodies, had grown until 
it bade fair to put a complete stop to the wheels of government. 
All bodies of the kind must have rules under which ey can be 
overned; and those rules must provide that the will of the ma- 
ority shall prevail, save where it is explicitly provided to the con- 
trary. Even minorities originally accepted these propositions as axio- 
matic; but gradually, all over the world, sharp parliamentarians who 
were sufficiently unscrupulous or sufficiently fanatical found that by 
taking advantage of rules intended merely to give ee freedom of 
debate they could not only hinder, but could entirely prevent legisla- 
tion. The evil had grown eteadily, and parliamentary bodies were 
rapidly being reduced to a posttion of utter impotence. 

Tn the United States, Congress had, session after session, shown 
itself to be more unwieldy and less able to enact even such legislation 
as the majority of the members desired. The evil grew very rapid! 
while Mr. Carlisle was Speaker. In the last session of the Fiftiet 
Congress, over which he presided, the House was kept absolutely 
stationary for nearly two weeks by a single Congressman, Mr. Weaver, 
who, because he could not get some of his own wild schemes advanced, 
roceeded effectively to block all legislation by continually proposing, 
n alternating succession, two or three separate motions; and when one 
was voted down or disposed of, immediately taking up another. Every 


intelligent student of our institutions saw the evil, and all those ; 
who, without being politicians themselves, are fond of advocating 
or less ideal political reforms in the magazines, were unanimous j 
assertions that the practice of filibustering must be stopped, and 
the first and vital reform in congressional procedure ought to bx 
devising of a method by which legislation would become Pp 
Practical politicians took the same view. Those men who wer 
only practical politicians but also experts in political science, who 
bined a theoretical acquaintance with a practical experience of 
actual evil of the system, were more determined than any others 01 
subject. Mr. Reed himself had written a magazine article in w! 
practically outlined the very system which he afterwards put 
operation. 

Up to the time of the election of the Fifty-first Congress th! 
not been a party question. All sensible men, Republicans and | 
crats alike, reprobated the existing system, and insisted that a « 
should be made. But when the Democrats found that they wer 
small minority, and when, moreover, they realized that on t 
points, such as the question of the tariff and of the supervision of 
tions, the successful party intended to legisiate radically and in « 
accordance with the platform on which it had been elected, t) 
once began to threaten that no legislation of which they did noi 
prove would be allowcd to become law. Their leader in the H 
the Hon. Roger Q. Mills, definitely took this position, not mere! 
speech, but in a Review article. Putting aside any question 
the propriety or impropriety of the measures which the Repu 
party sought to pass, this proposition was simply an assertion that 
will of the people, as shown in the congressional elections of th: 
ceding fall, should be nullified, and that the majority should 1 
allowed to control the Congress, which, by popular verdict had 
delivered into their keeping. 

Such a principle, if adopted and carried out to its logical cor 
sion, could have meant but one thing—the destruction of representa: 
government. In the light of such a contest, for a principle so vit 
was really a very small matter what the Congress was to do in the » 
of enacting laws. The all-important thing for it to decide was 
power to enact laws at all. e Fifty-first Congress met, Mr. Reed 
won the fight in the Speakership caucus of his party, and was forn 
inaugurated as Speaker. Immediately the battle began, to deter 
whether or not he and his party were to be allowed to use the power t 
which they were entitled by every consideration, moral and legal. 

Before saying anything further about the struggle it is necessary t 
make clear one matter concerning which trouble has arisen by 
founding officers of the same name with widely different duties. \ 
of our people show a tendency to turn to English precedent in a: 
question of governmental procedure. These people knew that t! 
was a speaker of the House of Commons in Bngland, and a Speaker . 
the House of Representatives here. Inasmuch as the names were | 
same they concluded that the duties ought to be the same, and t! 
where the practice differed the American practice must be wrong, | 
last conclusion bei an instance of the curious colonialism of spirit 
which still survives in a small section of our educated people. 

Now, in reality, the —s of the House of Representatives corre- 
sponds as remotely to t speaker of the House of Commons as the 
President of the United States to the President of the Swiss Repub 
The speaker of the House of Commons is not a party man at all; he is 
merely a moderator; he does not even change when parties chang 
He is unconcerned with promoting party policy. In the American 
House, on the contrary, the Sreakership is the most important politics 
office in the gift of the people, with the exception only of the Pr: 
dency. When the Congress and the President are of opposite politics 
faith, then the Speaker is the man holding the highest political otic 
in the power of his own party to bestow. He is responsible for t\ 
legislation of his party in the lower House. He presides over the 
debates, but his great function is the leadership of his party. In sor 
ways his duties correspond quite as closely to the duties of the Enclish 
prime minister as to those of the English speaker. Accordingly it is 
impossible to establish any common standard of judgment in dealing 
with him and the English speaker. : 

Speaker Reed, since the Fifty-first Congress, has published a mano! 
of general parliamentary law, under the title of Reed’s Rules. In the 
introduction he says: 

“Tf the student has once fixed in his mind the idea that parliamen- 
tary law is not a series of arbitrary rules, but a plain consistent system 
founded on common sense and sanctioned by the experience of mankind, 
he will have gone far toward understanding it.” 

When he was first elected Speaker he proceeded to administer his 
office in entire accord with the nciple he has here enunciated wit) 
so much clearness and brevity. he favorite weapons of the filibusters 
were two—to refuse a quoritm and to put dilat motions. These, 
indeed, must always be the main weapons in ibustering, unless 
recourse is had to actual consumption of time by indefinite speech 
making. The last can always be met by the adoption of a rule to take 
a vote at a certain hour or to limit speeches to a certain length. The 
only way to meet the question of dilatory motions is for the Speaker 
to refuse to put them. To get a quorum it is necessary to compel ¢! 
attendance of Members; but under the old rules of the House of Repr: 
sentatives a quorum consisted of those voting, not of those present 
Speaker Reed met the movement of the filibusters with common sen; 
and resolution. He refused to put motions which were evident!) 
merely dilatory. He announced that he would count as present those 
who were present, whether they voted or not. 

In no e instance was there even an accusation that Speaker 
Reed refu te put any motion made in good faith. Every motion 
which he refused to put was one avowedly made merely for dilatory 
purposes. are man Ww he refused to recognize was a man wh 
avowedly des to speak on for the purpose of creating delay ani 
of obstructing the action of House. Those whom he counted a- 
present actually were present. Indeed, the last point of absurdity wa, 
reached when many men, including, tor instance, C sman, after 
wards, governor, ower, were loudly denouncing the Speaker for 
counting them present at the very moment when they were addressin - 
him at the tops of their voices and rg | themselves constructive! 
absent. Later the Supreme Court of the United States decided tha: 
Mr. Reed was right in his position of counting a quorum, and t! 
Democratic Fifty-third Congress adopted, in their substance, the ruil: 
which he had first promulgated to prevent the employment of dilatory 
tactics and improper delay and obstruction generally. Yet at the time. 
egged on by their supporters outside, the Democratic minority went to 

1 lengths in denunciation of the Speaker and in the effort to nullify 
his wise decision. 
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tut neither the clamor from without nor the furious opposition 
within the House had any effect upon Mr. Reed; he remained in- 
flexible in his purpose. In no House has there ever been given greater 
opportunity for honest debate and a wider latitude for the opinion and 
action of the minority, so long as that minority did not trespass on 
the rights of the majority; but with all his courtesy, and with all his 
fairness, Mr. Reed refused to be swayed by any threat or by any at- 
tempt at hostile action. He insisted upon the adoption of his prin- 
ciples; he wore out and beat down all antagonists by his magnificent 
courage and superior power. : 

A distinctly regrettable feature of the case was the way in which 
the acts of the filibustering minority were championed and defended 
the party press hostile to Mr. Reed. I am sorry to say that I must 
iude not merely the out-and-out party organs, but many that were 
professedly independent. Indeed, the attitude of certain newspapers | 
that had been loud in their claims to independence of action, loud in | 
their denunciation of poe and in their asseverations that they 

d for decent government without regard to party, was particularly 
objectionable. ne has now become a recognized term by | 
whieh to describe tactics of delay and obstruction in a legislative body. 
Of course such tactics are wholly indefensible except on revolutionary 
grounds. They are essentially improper. It should always be under- 
stood that it is discreditable to indulge in them save under circum 
stances which would justify any revolutionary proceeding, and such 
circumstances can not occur once in a generation. Nevertheless, these 
tactics have become common of late years, and the party adherents of 
the filibustering minority are inclined to look not merely with com- | 
placency, but with hearty approval, upon efforts to break a quorum, to 
prevent a vote being taken, or to bring to a complete halt the legislative 
wheels, caring nothing for the disadvantage to the Government, so | 
long as a temporary party advantage can be gained. Of course, if such | 
methods ever become chronic, representative government will be at an | 
end. People can not have free institutions if they lack the wisdom, 
self-command, and common sense to make use of them; and the people 
who condone and approve filibustering show that they lack all these 
qualities, and to that extent have forfeited their claim to be considered 
capable of governing themselves. This was especially true of those 
who took part in and those who applauded the filibustering in the 
Fifty-first Congress. It was lamentable and discreditable to see how | 
many of the men who had been clamoring for political, and notably for 
legislative, reform were included in this number. A great many of 
these men, many of whom had been writing on behalf of just such | 
changes of procedure as Mr. Reed introduced, were opposed to him on | 
the tariff, and they actually permitted a difference upon purely eco- 
nomic questions to blind them to the propriety of Mr. Reed’s course as | 
a presiding officer, instead of doing as they should have done had they | 
themselves possessed the courage and independence which they pro- | 
fessed to demand in others. Instead of upholding Mr. Reed in a strug- 
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gle in which his success was of vital consequence to the future well- 
being of republican institutions, they joined, and even led, the chorus 
of fanatical attacks upon him, showing themselves willing to do lasting 
damage to the cause of good government provided Snly they could at 
the moment score a party triumph. 

Read in cold blood, now, the appeals of the Congressmen on the floor 
and of the writers and speakers outside the House against the “ tyr- 
anny” of Mr. Reed, and in favor of “ free debate,” seem so absurd that | 
it is hard to discuss them with patience. One of the difficulties in 
meeting their arguments arose from the very fact that their arguments | 
were not worth meeting. The mere definition of the three branches of | 
our Government was a sufficient answer to everything that they had to 
say. Congress is the legislative body. To legislate means to make 
laws; not merely to talk about them. The laws should be made after 
debate, but the debate should be wholly subsidiary to the actual voting, 
and should be conducted in good faith with this object in view. Under 
the Reed rules there was ample opportunity for debate. In fact, the 

: pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD show that there was more debate 
in the Fifty-first than in any preceding Congress. 

When the debates of a legislative body occupy a series of volumes 
so large and so numerous as those of*the Encyclopedia Britannica, it 
is not worth while to answer the assertion that debate was strangled 
1 in that Congress. The published writings of all our great political 
@ leaders, from the days of Washington and Hamilton to those of Lincoln 

and Seward, could easily be contained many times over in the volumes 
which record the debates of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Under Speaker Reed's rules in that Congress there was ample op- 

: ortunity for all proper debate; but when there had to be a choice | 
” Cotwoen speech and action, the choice fell on action. Whenever this 
choice had to be made, it must be remembered that the fault lay 
wholly with Mr. Reed’s opponents, and not with himself or with his 
supporters. When the former, by their foolish filibustering, forced the 
or to undertake repressive measures, they were themselves re- 
sponsible for these repressive measures. They had abundant time for 
all legitimate discussion of every measure put through by the Repub- 
lican majority. When they abused the ample privileges accorded 
them, Mr. Reed and his party associates would have failed in their duty 
to the Nation had they not seen that the abuse was checked and pun- 
ished. Because of Mr. Reed’s course as Speaker he became the most 
conspicuous leader in a party which contained at the time at least three 
other men who by their position and prominence were entitled to strive 
for national leadership, and he won his position by the extraordinary 
—_ and fron courage with which he championed a radical revolu- 
tion in our methods of applying the principles of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. For a year he was the most prominent figure in our public life, 
and his actions and deeds were quoted, with approval or disapproval, 
in every parliamentary body throughout Christendom. They were the | 
theme of almost every publicist in every free country where the parlia- 
mentary system—that is, where government by a legislative and delib- | 
erative body—obtains. 

Then, in the fall of 1890, the Republican party went down with a 
crash. In the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Reed was Speaker, and at the 
head of a small but singularly compact and united majority. In the 
Pifty-second he found himself the leader of a minority that included 
; but a fourth of all the Members of the House. With the greatest 
.° ostentation the triumphant party proceeded to undo the work he had 
; done and to restore the ancient order of things. They could do as they 

wished, for they outnumbered their opponents three to one; and for | 
the two years of their congressional existence, though they showed 
themselves inefficient and unwieldy in comparison with the Fifty-first 
Congress, they were still able to make matters move. 

In the Fifty-third Congress they came back with 2 large, although | 
reduced majority; but the effervescence of their victory had vanished, { 
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and they were forced by grim necessity to acknowledge that tl had 
attempted an impossible task when t! lertook to store tl um 
brous system of parliamentary i M Reed had assailed 
and overthrown. Ali » Sup: ‘ { ed States 
had decided that as r« most s ! Mr. Reed's 
rulings he was in the right and his « nd now the 
hostile Democratic majority, utterly ur e to anyt r, 
and seeing the House reduced to meré r 
their eyes, were forced to abandon all their posi I l 
reenact the Reed rules In other words, the ited l 
saw his foes while still in power obliged to lopt tl 
because of which they had persuaded the people to oust him frot 

It was a kind of triumph such as rarely befalls ar man, ar 
followed by another triumph which rendered it com, At 
eral election in 1894 the Republicans wet turned to pow 
vote far greater than they had ever yet received in t r forty y 
existence as a national party, and Mr. Reed was re d Sp 
a House which contained a greater Republican majority than any | 


ous Congress had shown. 











It is, indeed, hard to realize that when Mr. |! 1 put thre l 
rules which have come to be known by bis he was 
denounced furiously as “ czar,” as “ tyrant,” as not, but t 
minority took the unusual step of refus to n in tl ‘ 
vote of thanks to him when he left th rhe su len 
actions of his opponents were his fir is well as t 
most severe condemnation of what the them had dor I 
Reed rules represented the mere application of common sense, c ge, 
and honesty to parliamentary procedure So evident did this becom 
that his very opponents while still in power were thet ves fo 1 to 
adopt his rules, and the people, by an overwhelming majority, undid 
the wrong they had done and replaced him as Speaker, only in a 








position far more secure and far more triumphant than when d 
first held the chair, for he had back of him : enormously ed 
majority. There have been times when a atesman has tri ed 
after defeat, because he himseif has changed; but in this ca is 
not Reed who has changed; it is the popular feeling His p tion 
remains unaltered. He consistently maintained the righteousn¢ nd 
justice of his proceedings, and his bitter political enemies were forced 
by the hard logic of events to acknowledge that they had n wron 
and that he had been right. Rarely in the history of American politics 
has any statesman received so dramatically « plete a vindication 

Speaker Reed rendered a great service to his party by his action as 
Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress, and by the fact of having rendered 
t service placed himself at one leap among the foremost of the 
party leaders; but he rendered an even greater service to the Ameri 
can Republic. In order that a republic may exist there must be some 
form of representative government, and this representative government 
must include a legislature. If the practices to which Mr. Reed put 
a stop were allowed to become ehronic, representative government 
would itself be an impossibility. Not for many years has there been 
a man in our public life to whom the American people owe as great 
a debt as they do to Speaker Thomas B. Reed 

THEOD ROOSEVELT. 


In this connection I also desire to have printed the article by 
Hinds, in the June, 1910, 
McClure’s Magazine: 


THE SPEAKER AND THE HOUSE. 
[By Asher C. Hinds, parliamentary clerk of the House and author of 
Hinds’s Precedents of the House of Representatives. ] 
The events of the 19th of last March in Washington have brought 
conspicuously to the front an old, familiar question. As long ago as 
1812, when one of the most famous of the great Speakers, Henry Clay 


presided over the House of Representatives, John Randolph, of Ro inoke, 














| discovered one day that “ the last relic of freedom of debate” had d 
appeared from the House. The Speaker tried to soothe Randolph, ex 
plaining the necessity for the offending rules, and disclaiming an 
intention on the part of the Chair to exercise compulsion 

“In like manner,” retorted Randolph, who was a master of parlia 
mentary irony, “there was no compulsion used upon those unhappy 
people of old who obstinately and perversely imagined themselves to be 
exiled from Rome. They were only interdicted the use of f nd 
water so long as they should remain there.” 

From that day to this, at recurring intervals, the sensibilities of the 
Nation have been aroused by Members who declared that they had been 
interdicted the use of fire and water in the House of Re; entatives. 
Fifty years ago, a then famous but now forgotten Me _ Th g 
Bocock, of Virginia—who was later to be Speaker of the first « : 
of the southern confederacy—summed up the situation in w i it 
might be used to-day without the change of a letter 

“Nothing is more common, nothing is more fashionable. bot! ere 
and in the country, than to bring up the rules of the H 4 r 
sentatives and subject them to prompt tri ind condemnation What 
ever goes wrong in the House of Representatives, whatever a 7" 
to explain before his constituents, he is very apt to attribute 
rules of the House of Representatives.” 

It was fifty years ago, also. that Clement L. Vallan } 0 
declared on the floor of the House: 

“Your Speaker, whatever his natural disposition may be, Is, by 
the necessities of his office, a despot Your rule mal } i } 

And the chairmen of your 28 committees are t 28 subdespots acti: 
under him. * * * ‘To the hands alone of the pri ed fe who 
are chairmen of the committees is consigned the y { ind 
mystery of legislation here.” 

“What Vallandigham said years ago Is ech t y } me 
Members of the House, by many newspapers and mag ind. ‘ 
the last national convention of the Democratic party declared: 

“The House of Representatives, as controlled in recent years by th 
Republican party, has ceased to be a deliberative and executive body, 
but has come under the absolute domination of the Speaker, wi 3 
entire control of its deliberations and powers of legislation.” 

The question naturally arises If Randolph spoke the truth } 
did not the enlightened statesmen, Democrat deralists. ; gs, 
who controlled the House in the fifty years P th 
wrong? And if Vallandicham spoke the truth, wl n 
lightened statesmen, Republic: ind Democrats, wh 1 the 
House for the fifty years after remedy the wrong? 

May it not be that, in a be is large as the Ho of Rey ta 
tives, there will always be a number of Members, earnest in sp« ind 
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picturesque in metaphor, who will from time to time discover that the 
method of doing business is not satisfactory—just as there are in 
every community a few people who fondly believe that the “ good old 
times” were happier than the present times? Last year a Member 
of this number, less classic than Randolph, but as incompatible as 
Vallandigham, declared: 

‘I want to say, gentlemen, I have been a kicker for twelve years, 
and if I should stay in this Congress until I arrive at the age of 144 


years, | would kick against the rules of this or any other House that 
suppress free speech.” 


A few days later an iconoclastic Member proved from the REcorp | 
that in the first session of that Congress the doughty protestant had | 


himself made no fewer than 209 speeches. 
POWER TAKEN FROM SPEAKER, BUT IT STILL EXISTS. 


The country, however, has always given more or less heed to com- 
plaints of the rules and of the Speaker’s power; and it seems to be 
unusually responsive at the present time, as was abundantly proved by 
the events of the week ending March 19. Whether or not the action 
taken on March 19 will end these complaints is a question for the 
future to answer. Undoubtedly power has been taken from the Speaker ; 
but, although lodged in a new depositary, that power still exists. Will 
10 men without the Speaker be more satisfactory, in the long run, than 
4 men with the Speaker? 

The subject is so important that it is worth while to consider 
whether the Speakership has been endowed with an abnormal and 
dangerous power, or whether an institution has merely encountered 
natural human impatience of political control long continued in the 
same hands. Although the inquiry involves some discussion of parlia- 
mentary law, the mysteries of the subject may be made plain. 

It is not to be expected that the officer whom the Representatives of 
the people elevate to the highest position in their body should be an in- 


considerable or negligible factor. A century ago a great Speaker, 
Nathaniel Macon, finding his carriage placed far down in the line at 
a public ceremonial, directed his driver to take his place next to the 


carriage of the President. Mr. Macon was a modest man, but he con- 
sidered that he would be false to his position if he permitted “ the 
elect of the elect of the people” to be degraded from his proper place. 
The question is not whether the power of the Speaker has been great, 
but whether it has been growing disproportionately to the other constl- 
tutional powers of the Government, 

In order to avoid the confusion of thought so common on this sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to keep distinctly in mind the three essential 
elements of the Speaker's influence : 

(a) His personal leadership, arising entirely from his abilities and 
character, which enables him to exercise an influence over his asso- 
ciates. 

(b) The prestige in popular estimation that attaches to the chief 
of the association of Members who, as the responsible political party 
in power in the House, carry on the work of the House, accepting the 
praise or blame therefor. 

(c) The leverage which the rules give him to exercise an actual 
control over the business of the House. 


REPUTATIONS MADE OUTSIDE NOT RECOGNIZED IN THE HOUSE. 


Obviously, as long as the speakership remains an office of responsi- 
bility and power, it will fall to the man who is recognized by his fellow- 
Members as their strongest and ablest associate, and one whom they 
have known long and intimately. 

With a few notable exceptions, the House has from its earliest days 
declined to give its immediate confidence to reputations made elsewhere 
than on its own floor. Thomas H. Benton preserved an incident from 
the early days that illustrates this. 

William Pinckney, considered in his day the greatest of American 
orators, came to the House in the fullness of fame, having been Attor- 
ney-General of the United States and minister to half the courts of 
Europe. Soon after arriving, he took the floor one day to speak on 
the treaty-making power. An old Member of twenty years’ service, 
voicing the general opinion that a new Member should serve an ap- 
prenticeship before becoming an instructor, replied to him, with the 
reference, “ the gentleman from Maryland,” and then, pausing as if not 
certain, added, “— I believe he is from Maryland.” 

Less delicate hints are sometimes given now, when a new Member 
sets out to instruct the House, as did a young man of some reputation 
a few years ago. A veteran gray-haired Member crossed the Hall, 
settled himself in a chair directly in front of the young orator, and, 
looking up into his face, said: “ Now, give us a seed ona young man.” 

In other words, the House of Representatives is a place for realities, 
not fancies. In serious debate, the Members want, not reputation and 
rhetoric, but facts and honest reasoning that will assist them to act 
worthily of their responsibility. They have usually chosen their chief 
officer, who, under the traditional American system, has been the repre- 
sentative of their dignity and power, in the same spirit. It has not 
been enough that he should be of great reputation in the newspapers. 
The Members have sought in him wisdom and courage to withstand 
criticism and denunciation. Men have always bowed to ability, honesty, 
and courage. “No man,” said a gallant soldier, in a time of trouble 
and glory for England, “ever entered Mr. Pitt’s closet who did not 
feel himself braver when he came out than when he went in.” Per. 
sonality, which men were so quick to recognize in the Earl of Chatham, 
should be considered in selecting every officer of the Government: and 
this is especially true of the House of Representatives, which is always 
a place of contention. 

An incident that occurred on the eve of the Spout war, and that is 
still remembered with admiration by the older Members of the House, 
illustrates this power of personality. The impatience felt all over the 
country at the delay in going to war with Spain was reflected forcibly 
in the House. A solid minority was inviting an impatient element of 
the majority to unite with it in overriding the rules in order to force 
the hand of the reluctant President. The rules stood in the way of 
precipitate action, and behind the rules stood a great Speaker, who 
added the luster of his ow egg to the office that had been dignified 
by Clay, Winthrop, and Blaine. But one morning Mr. Batey, of Texas, 
the minority leader, presented a proposition for immediate recognition 
of the Cuban Republic, insisting on its consideration in a plea well 
calculated to overpower the judgment of men already — osed by 
passion in its favor. The rule stood in his way, but the rule was a 
dead letter. The Speaker alone was alive and of the day. Twenty 
years of conflict on the floor of that Hall had left no doubt in the 
minds of his associates as to his honesty and courage. He launched 
from the chair that day a — that swept down opposition and made 
the dead letter of the rule the law of the living House, 








“TI never knew the Speaker before,” said a Member who has ; 
become a justice of the United States Supreme Court; “he is a 
ship in action.” 

And yet, he who reads that ruling of Speaker Reed to-day wil! ; 
it only the plain, honest reasons that supported the order of by 
that day, for it is no longer accompanied by the magnificent per 
ality of the man. 

But this personal influence must be disassociated from a discy 
of rules of procedure, which are made by men, for it is a gift of | 
dence. If the Speakership is to be stripped of its powers under 
rules, this personal element of strength may also leave it, for the 
men of future Houses will seek, and be sought for, the places w), 
the functions taken from the Speaker shall have been lodged. 

The second element of the Speaker’s power—as it is viewed in ; 
common trend of thought—has rested in his position as chief o; 
responsible majority party. ~This position is a matter of imag 
rather than of reality. or two hundred years the sovereign of 
land has exercised little real power; but as titular head of the 
the occupant of the throne has been exalted or debased, as the ; 
has been weak or powerful. When William Pitt deplored Eng 
abasement before the house of Bourbon, the King on the th; 
joyed a very moderate prestige. When, in another age, after mor 
a century of British successes, Beaconsfield returned from the Con: 
of Berlin, bringing peace with honor, the position of the FE: 
Queen was as proud as that of any sovereign in Europe. Yet th: 
sovereign power of Queen Victoria was probably less than that 
ancestor of Pitt's time. 


THE SPEAKER BOTH LEADER AND SERVANT. 


So it has been with much of the Speaker's power. He has bh 
leader of his party, as he was also its servant, and he has sh 
its exaltation or its abasement. For many years the power of 
tion sheared the responsible majority party in the House of its ; 

The Speaker, as head of the party, shared in its abasement w 
stoewell to treat with an obstructive minority. Twenty years ; 
notable conflict freed the majority party from the humiliation of 
years, and it stood forth a free and powerful agent of governme: 
sponsible only to the people who had elected it. The Speak 
shared the glory. But that glory brought no real power to ¢! 
vidual occupying the chair. There was not on the morning of Ma: ) 
a single rule giving the least power to the Speaker that had not , 
a law of the House for the preceding twenty years. In reality, « | 
rules had been adopted during that time which tended rat! ) 
diminish the Speaker’s authority. The action of March 19 redu 
power by establishing a new potentate—the chairman of the 
mittee on Rules. 

The third consideration remains—the actual amount of power ¢ 
to the Speaker by the rules. 

So much depends upon the personal character and intellectual a 
of the man that it is very difficult to estimate this. After many 
of study, fortified by daily observation of the business of the Hou 
seems to me that the influence that the rules have given the Sp 
comes, not from his alleged power to recognize Members—which is : 
arbitrary, but is governed by the law of the House—but from his pow 
to appoint committees, and from his relation to the Committee on 
Rules. This power of appointment comes to him not entirely from ¢ 
rules, but from the acquiescence of the House every two years under 
the rules. Associated with this, his chairmanship of the Com: 
on Rules carried a certain influence, undoubtedly large, but far less so 
than is popularly supposed. 

The appointing of committees has been the privilege of the Speaker 
of the House since the beginning of the Government. It is the prero: 
tive of the speakers in the legislatures of most of the States, but not 
the Vice-President, who presides over the United States Senate, for 
obvious reason that the responsible party in control of the Senate ( 
not select or control him, and his appointment of committees might 
tend to subvert the will of the majority of the body. 


THE KEY TO THE SPEAKER’S POWER. 


The essence of the power arising from the appointing of committers 
in the House of Representatives lies in the fact that all bills must 
under the rules, be referred to committees, and are so referred by 
Speaker; that is, under his direction. The rules and practice s;. 
with considerable accuracy what subjects each committee shall rec 
but occasions arise when much is left to the Speaker’s judgment. 1! 

is a further fact of importance. If a committee declines to report a 
bill, there is no motion that the Member on the floor may make of }i\s 
own right to bring the House to a vote on that bill or its considera‘ 

In most meetings and legislative bodies it is in order to move to « 
charge a perverse or dilatory committee, but this is not the case in the 
House of Representatives. Members of state legislatures and 
liamentarians generally will at once recognize this point as a great 
leverage for the Speaker. I believe, and I think most of the Members 
who are critical students of the rules—I will not answer for the Mem- 
bers who often criticise but never study them—will agree with 
that herein lies the key to almost all the actual power that the ru 
give the Speaker. 

Many people will be surprised to learn that this condition is not 2 
recent development, but has existed for about seventy-five years. It 
came about as an incident of the increase of business, and the modifi 
tions of recent years have tended to ameliorate rather than to intensify 
the hardship. t may seem strange that the condition should not ! 
remedied outright by admitting the motion to discharge on the initia' 
of any Member. The impossibility of this lies in the fact that the 
mittees receive about 30,000 bills in a Congress. How to admit the 
motion under workable conditions without ing confronted with | 
possibility of 30,000 such motions has not, so far, been solved. [Ja 
this difficulty been solved there would be a safety valve to relieve | 
pent-up pressure on the machinery of the House. Perhaps the fui 
may bring such a solution; but, so far, the ingenuity of ‘the House |us 
resulted only in the invention of indirect methods. 

For many years the only method was by a motion to suspend the 
rules and discharge the committee. As such a motion requires a tw - 
thirds vote, it is manifestly a cumbersome and unsatisfactory de\ 
Moreover, it is subject to the objection that 30,000 such motions would 
be in order, and hence, of necessity, it falls under the Speaker's powrr, 
since he must determine which of the competing Members shall | 
recognized. The House, moreover, has for the same reason been forced 
to restrict the motion to two days a month. 

For the last twenty years the motion to discharge has been referre| 
to the Committee on Rules, and on report from this committee it may 
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,creed to by a majority vote in the House. This did away with t! 
ssity of the two-thirds vote, but still left the motion at the mercy 
the Committee on Rules, of which the Speaker was a member 
a the Speaker is no longer a member of that committ 
sceused of exercising direct influence in keeping the House from ; 
» at bills held back by the committees which he appointed. But the 
sation will be controlled by 10 men instead of 5; therefor the 
i se is almost as far as ever from free access to all legislative 
itters. 











If the Committee on Rules declines or neglects to act, any 50 mem- | 
rs of the majority party may call a caucus of. the party in the |} 


flouse, and that caucus may issue a mandate, which never fails to 
. the Committee on Rules. In this way, in the Sixtieth Congress, 
the emergency currency bill was taken from the stubborn Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

There is one other method, which might be used oftener than it is. 
Any morning, after the reading of the Journal, any committee of the 
House may move to change the reference of any bill from another 
committee to itself. In this way, more than twenty years ago, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture took from the unfriendly Ways and Means Com- 
tee the bill placing an internal-revenue tax on oleomargarine. Hav- 
ing possession of the bill, the Committee on Agriculture considered it 
and reported it to the House. The Speaker is powerless to prevent such 
, motion. If, then, of the sixty-odd committees of the House, there is 
one friendly to a bill, and the Howse is also friendly to it, consideration 
may be foreed, although the committee to which it was referred orig- 
finally may be hostile. 

It is evident therefore that the disadvantages of the House in déaling 
with a stubborn committee are of very long standing, and that the 
modern practice has moderated them. Perhaps the ingenuity of the 
future may remove them entirely. The recent action of the House has 
touched this question only in so far as it has disassociated the Speaker 
from the situation. Of course the indorsing of a motion to take a bill 
from a stubborn committee is not the only function of the Committee 
on Rules, but it is the only indispensable function. Any bill reported 
by a committee to the House may be taken up by the House without the 
assistance of either the Speaker or the Committee on Rules, and even in 
defiance of both Speaker and committee. The committee has never been 
a “ steering committee,” but rather an expediting arrangement. It has 
reporte., for the approval of the House, propositions to take important 
public bills—numerically exceedingly few as compared with the mass of 
pills—through the House by a legislative short cut. 

The Speaker, owing to the tendency in this country to look on poli- 
tics from the personal standpoint, has been held individually responsible 
for what he with the other members of the committee have suggested 
to the House. From long observation of that committee—and [ first 
saw it in 1890, when Reed, McKinley, and CaNnNon constituted its ma- 
jority—it seems to me that they have not acted in a personal way, but 
as trustees for the responsible majority party in the,House. And the 
majority of the newly elected committee of ten will undoubtedly act on 
the same principle. 


SELECTING COMMITTEES A DIFFICULT TASK. 


The power to name committees, which the House every two years 
confides to the Speaker, is far from being the absolute power that many 
imagine it to be. In theory he may move men about in committee 
places at will; in fact, having to live with the House and being daily 
dependent on its good will he can not act arbitrarily and violate usage, 
except at the peril of his administration. His task is to assign 391 
Members to 78 laces in such a manner that each of the 60 commit 
tees shall be as efficient as possible. This task may seem easy to those 
who assume that wos man elected to the House of Representatives is 
a man of ability—although the assumption is correct. 

“Many of these Members are very ordinary appearing,” remarked a 
stranger who saw the House in the days of ocaker Reed. 

“ Yes,” said the Speaker, who had lived in the conflicts of the creat 
hall for twenty years; “ but if you rub any one of them hard enough 
you will strike flint somewhere.” 

The country is prone to overlook the hard working and serious rank 
and file of the 391 Members of the House and to form judgments from 
the idiosyncrasies of the relatively few. 








The rank and file of the House presents a high average of ability, | 


but the variety of abilities is great. A few Members are spectacular, 
figuring only in conspicuous debates, like a certain Senator in the Sen- 
ate’s classic days, who only appeared in his place when the “ Salamin- 
jan galley was to be launched.” A very few, it must be confessed, are 
freakish. But the mass are sturdy men of education and ability, rich 
in the usual endowment of men who receive their commissions directly 
from the people—common sense. 

The Speaker, in framing his committees, must take into account the 
strength and weakness of the Members, their intellectual and moral 
qualities. A popular hero, great on days when the Salaminian galley 
is launched, may amount to very little in the tedious but necessary 
work of a committee. Sometimes men do not get results when placed 
on the very committees that seem entirely suited to them. 

“If I had to make up a judiciary committee for legislation,” said 
ex-Speaker Grow to the House, as he recalled the failures of the 
committee that he had made up thirty-seven years before in the 
war Congress of 1861, “there should not be more than three lawyers 
on it—just enough to give construction to phrases adjudicated by 
the courts—and the rest should be composed of good, common-sense 
Members.” 

Ex-Speaker Grow touched the mainspring of a Speaker’s motive—he 
must put common sense on guard in his committees. He must with- 
stand as far as ible the importunities of Members. Errors he will 
make, for the political officer of a people’s government is always prone 
to consider the human element in the question. 

“A woman came in here with nine small children and pleaded the 


| 





bread act on me and breaded me out of it,’’ was the explanation that | 


Abraham Lincoln gave to Speaker Grow for failing to appoint a certain 
man to a certain judgeship. 

There is another consideration always before the Speaker as he fits 
the 391 Members to the 783 places. He must do ft in a manner that 
will disappoint as few Members as possible. When the Speaker set him- 
self a the task of making up the committees at the beginning of the pres- 
ent Cor 
by Mem who had been reelected and would naturally expect to keep 
their old places if they could not be promoted. This left 163 vacancies, 
for which there were 485 applications. These figures apparently Iindt- 
cate the necessity of disappointing 322 applicants, or within 69 of the 


he found that of the 783 committee places 620 were held | 


entire membership of the House. But as Members frequently apply for 


several places, in order that the Speaker may have the greater oppor 











tunity to place them, the total does not a » the disap 
pointment 
Another method of approachir t 
gate of disappointment Of the 60 « 
as really des Chey d 
These 16 « es, wit an o 
vacancies, and for t e places tl \ ‘ 3 
more than could be satisfied. Some deduction 1 


double applications, but there can be no do 
finally made, carried disappointment t 








tire House, and a considerable proportion 1 Lv 
pointed. This is evident from the fact that 4 
third of the committee places in the House are real é 

At the biennial assignment of committee places the M : » so 
intent on their own disappointments that ey 1 c of 
ings of the occupant of the Chair, who is f dt c unp nt 
rews to about 200 men When Lord North n 1 p one « 
ministries of George III, decided to leave ¢ J s Fox o 
wrote to Fox a famous letter: 

“Srr: His Majesty has thought proper to let new mmission of 
the treasury to be made ont, in which I do 1 I eive your n 

The Speaker faces the House every two nd. in effect ivs to a 
large number of the Members before him: “G I ere are 
choice committees, in which I do not per > y ! es 

This condition would prevail under whatever system the H« e mi 
adopt for naming committees, and it is a matter of doubt whether an 
assignment of committees, if submitted to the House for proval, could 
command a majority if each Member should voice his real fe : \ 
rule of the House, adopted more than thirty rs ago, provid that 
after the Members have once drawn their seats | lot the shall n 
be another drawing during the Congress. Few Men rs know the mean 
ing of the rule, but it is significant. The undesirable seats so far out 
number the desirable ones that after every drawing it would be easy 
for any Member to command a majority for his motion to have f 
drawing. This gives an intimation of what might |! en if the H 


were to take the appointment of committees into its own hands instead 
of leaving it to the Speaker. 
APPOINTMENTS BY COMMITTED A ! IBILITY 
Appointments might be delegated outright to a committee, with no 
after approval of the House by vote, and it is p ible that the next 
House will confront this proposition. This momentous question can not 





be discussed in a short magazine article, but one or two considerations 
are possible. Those who have tried to reform political methods in 

municipalities have quite generally concluded that minor officers are 
appointed more satisfactorily by a definite, responsible head, | the 
mayor, the success of whose administration depends on | fidelit to 
2 principle of honest selection. The House of Representative 1 
-hat idea for more than a hundred years, and, til the pr ( 

gress, there has not, since 1809, been a serious proy tion to take the 


appointment from the Speaker. 

The Speaker not only confronts a great possibility of creatine dis 
satisfaction when he appoints his committees every two year e is 
also confronted with the necessity of living as far as possible up to 








a great tradition of the House—that Membe honld tin thie 
committees on which they have had experience and training, and should 
move toward the chairmanship as vacancies occur above t m 
Congress to Congress. The appointment of the chairmen in the st 
fourteen years illustrates the working of this tradition In the seven 
appointings that have occurred in that time, about 407 chairmen 
have been named. Of these, 265 have been reappointment 92 

been promotions of men already on the committees, and only 49 

an average of 7 for each appointing, have been new men brough ) 
the chairmanships from outside the ranks of the committe l . 
of the present chairmen are each completing sixteen years of service 
in their positions, and three of them owe their places on the com 


mittees over which they preside to the Democratic régime of §S 
Crisp, before the Republican party began its long lease of power in the 
House. 

The principles governing the tenure of the chairman run down 
through the ranks of the committee. A Speaker may break ft! . ‘ 
tradition of the House He does so, on n average, in two or ft 








cases In each Congress; but, unless he does it for r 
clear majority of the House would consider necessary, he d it at 
peril. 

Such have been the functions of the Speaker tn p< ming the duty 
that constitutes the citadel of actual power as derived from t 
The reader may judge whether it has been exercised arbitrarily and 1 
lessly in the last fourteen years 

It is observable that criticisms of the Speaker usually begin after he 
has served two or three terms. This In variable aaa 
sideration. The functions of government that are r: Wm. ~s 
the raising and expending of money and the making of laws ‘ adi 
these duties gather the great cyclones of public opinion In \ ‘ 
by the people, and Congress meets the opposition or apy 
Congress the responsibility is borne by the controllir 
Speaker, as the servant of that party, comes in for a 
cism as well as of the glory 

Indeed, the country would be surprised to learn to ee 
the Speakers of the House have shielded the mem “Sar ; 
twenty years. Years ago, when a violent 1 i nf os 
ine the immediate authorization of a canal by the N : ; 
petition signed by a majority of the Mem! , 4 nd — 
assist in bringing the Nicaragua bill before tl! j ' ; s 
recetyed the petition courteously, and put it ay a . ' 
table. For some time therea M ' : 
his room, he incidentally, in the course t ked t 
opinion of the Nicaragua bi 

“TT signed a paper asking its ¢ 1 ‘ y= 
first man, “ because powerful influe ‘ t fave it: but my 
judgment approves your position, that f ' = Sone 
amination and discussion bel W ‘ ind | 
to the Nicaragua route.” 

After the Member went out, ft C } lrew the petition f = 
drawer and checked a name HI tir i e ty 
off Member after Mem! And f ‘ ‘ 1 ¢ 
petition did not represent t! 
House. he replied to t! nxi 
bill: “I will not assist vou.” ‘ 
not even to point out, what was th ‘ 
the Nicaragua bill up, under the : wi t t the 
Speaker. Even to-day one can almost hear, « i » 1 
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more than a decade, the denunciations directed at the despot who set 
himself against the will of a majority of the House. 

It is admitted that Members of the House of Representatives should 
not save themselves at the expense of the Speaker, and only a small 
number do so. If every Member were a hero, the House would cease 
to be a representative body, and put to shame all cabinets and councils 
since the dawn of time. 

Should the Speaker be stripped of whatever power the rules give him, 


that power would merely be placed somewhere else, and wherever it 
resided criticism would follow. The Speaker is easily found. A com- 
mittee, appointing committees in secret session, might conceal the per- 
sonal responsibility of its members. This would probably make life 


more comfortable in the House, but how would the interested public 
like it? Who would name the committee on committees, and who 
would guarantee that selfish interests would not creep into its councils? 
For that committee would not exercise its functions on a pinnacle, as 
does the Speaker, so that all might see. 

It has been found that no political party can constantly meet the 
expectations or withstand the disappointments of those who look to it 
for action. In England the recognition of this fact long ago coined 
the phrase in regard to a ministry that it “ goes stale.” Hallam has 
peseneees the saying of Charles I, who was always an insurgent against 
iis Parliament, that “ Parliaments are like cats; they grow curst 
{sour-tempered] with age.’ In the last ninety years no English min- 
istry has lasted longer than ten years, and, with the exception of the 
Salisbury-Balfour ministry of the Boer war period, none in the ninety 
years has lasted over six years. 

Since English ministries depend on the fluctuations of majorities in 
the House of Commons, they afford an exact comparison with the House 
of Representatives. In our House of Representatives, in the last 
seventy-five years, no political party has controlled the House longer 
than six years (three terms), with the exception of two periods. The 
first of these periods was from 1861 to 1875, when the Republicans 
maintained an absolute majority for fourteen years; but during eight 
of those years there were vacancies in 50 seats belonging naturally to 
the opposition, and during four years a tremendous civil war raged. 

The other exceptional period is the present, when the Republican 
party is completing sixteen years of continuous control. No English 
ministry has faced the people as long as this, since the younger Pitt 
in the period of the Napoleonic wars; and it should be remembered 
that Pitt dealt with a very limited suffrage under aristocratic control. 
When the present Speaker completes his present term of office, he will 
have served eight successive years, a longer period than any other Speaker 
has served since the foundation of the Government, and a longer period 
than any English ministry stood before the people during the thirty- 
five years that were illustrated by the services of Gladstone and 
Disraeli. 


SHOULD THE PRESIDENT EXPRESS THE POPULAR WILL? 


The proposition to strip the Speakership of its power, which has to 
some extent been brought to pass by recent action to destroy the 
leadership that has been its attribute since the patriotic Speakers of 

re-Revolutionary days led the Representatives of the people in resist- 
ng the royal governors, is a question of deep significance. Because 
for two terms recently the White House was occupied by a man af 
wonderful ability in understanding and interpreting popular sentiment, 
a school of wise men are preaching that the great legislative body of 
the people that sustained Washington, Jackson, and Lincoln, although 
at times it disagreed with them, should be relegated to desuetude; that 
its chief officer should be stripped of the authority that has been exer- 
cised with wisdom and patriotism for a hundred years; and that the 
President should be relied upon to express the popular will. 

What a summer one swallow makes! Has every one forgotten 1852, 
and President Franklin Pierce, elected by 254 electoral votes to 42 for 
General Scott, and Pierce’s interpretation of the will of the people? 
Overwhelmingly as he had been elected by the Blectoral College, Pierce 
actually had an absolute majority of less than 60,000 in a total vote 
of over 3,000,000. Yet, with this admonition to caution, he lent his 
high office to the repeal of the Missouri compromise, and to the long 
sequence of trouble that followed. Pierce was saddled on the Nation 
for four years; but in two years those who did not want this Nation 
wholly slave holding elected a majority of the House of Representatives, 
and confronted the unwise President with Speaker Nathaniel P. Banks. 

Did any free-state man then think that the Speaker should be 
stripped of the old American prerogatives and relegated to the in- 
nocuous duty of a presiding officer? Was it the memory of Pierce's 
colossal blunder that caused Abraham Lincoln in after years to say: 

“ By the Constitution, the Executive may recommend measures which 
he may think proper, and he may veto those he thinks improper, and 
it is supposed that he may add to these certain indirect influences to 
affect the action of Congress. My political education strongly in- 
clines me against a very free use of any of these means by the Executive 
to control the legislation of the country.” 

Again, has every one forgotten 1856, when the Electoral College 
pronounced James Buchanan President of the United States, although, 
on the vote of the people, those who were opposed to him outnumbered 
those who voted for him by nearly 400,000? Buchanan voiced the will 
of the people by lending the influence of his high office to the produc- 
tion of the Lecompton constitution of Kansas. Buchanan was saddled 
on the Nation for four 2: but in two years the antislavery forces 
rallied and confronted the President with the House and the $ ker. 
It was under the eyes of that Speaker that Clement L. Vallandigham 
(who was so much of Buchanan’s way of thinking that Abraham Lin- 
coln finally sent him to the confederates) pronounced the refrain so 
familiar now: “ Your Speaker, whatever his natural disposition ma 
be, is, by the necessities of his office, a despot.” But the House di 
not heed the criticism then, and has not in the fifty years since, if 
we except the recent action, because it knew its own condition, its 
own necessities, and its own Speaker. 

Now, as the result of the new rule, the House has divided the ex- 
pression of its authority between two men, the Speaker and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. It would be presumptuous to prophesy 
the effect of this action. Those who have brought about the hanes 
are confident that it will solve, in a large measure, the problem of years. 
Undoubtedly the House will give it a fair trial. If the Speakers of 
the last twenty years have wrought merely as despots exercising per- 
sonal wer, as many have been led to believe, the change will bring 
contentment. But if the Speakers have wrought as the servants of the 
responsible majority party, then it is evident that there has been 
merely the substitution of two servants for one. The future alone can 
give ap answer that will command respect. 
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Public-School System of the District of Columbia. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. DAVID J. FOSTER. 
‘ OF VERMONT, 
In tue House or Represenrartives. 


Saturday, June 4, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 25552) making appropriations for sundry ci, 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
and for other purposes. ; 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont said: 

Mr. Speaker: Every Member of this House because he js 
integral part of the Congress is interested and respons 
for the public-school system of the District of Columbia. 
because these schools are under the direct supervision 9) 
control of the National Government, because the Congress 
propriates every dollar that is spent upon them, the great . 
stituent bodies represented by the Members of this House 
deeply interested in them. We have to-day here in the nati, 
capital a system of public instruction and a corps of officers 
and teachers of which we are justly proud. We may felicii 
ourselves upon the fact that marked improvement has | 
made in the system during the past few years; but at the sie 
time we should recognize the fact that much still remains to |\e 
done before conditions are wholly satisfactory. I never w: 
of repeating that we must not be satisfied with good sc! ; 
in Washington, or with better schools in Washington than in 
some other places; we must have the very best schools snd 
the very best system of schools. Our system of public instru 
is the corner stone of our free institutions. The National 
Government should give to the country in the public-sclioo! 
system of its national capital an object lesson. 

In the course of a discussion in the House some weeks pz 
some suggestions were made as to the expense of maintainin 
these schools. The subject is so important to every Mew! 
of the House that I venture to publish in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement, which is worthy of the careful considerativ: 
of us all: 


STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION WITH RESPECT TO THE < 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


In administering the trust imposed upon it under the 


1 


a 


law, 


board of education has endeavored to give the children of the District 
of Columbia the advantages of a modern system of public sc! ; 
It has asked for better and safer buildings, for playgrounds, « } 


gardens, medical inspection, sanitary drinking fountains, school nu 
trade schools for boys who leave before the high-school age, bette 
pay for teachers in the active work, and a retirement law for tl 
who are worn-out in the service. 

As to the charge that the board is asking too much money for thes: 
purposes, it is only necessary to remind intelligent citizens that t 
power to make appropriations for schools has never been vested i: 
the board, but is wholly in the hands of Congress. The members « 
the board of education would have been false to the high trust 

upon them as representatives of the citizens of the District 
Columbia had they not been keenly awake to the preeminence of ¢ 
educational needs of the children over any and all other munici 
interests. There is no patriotic American community that does 
hold its schools first in the esteem of its citizens, and there are few 
that do not give a larger per cent of municipal revenues to their pu 
schools than does Washington. 

The offense of exercising too great solicitude for the welfare of tl: 
children in the public schools is one which would seem to call for no 
apology from the board of education. It is rather something to Le 
proud of. Any other course would have been nothing short of a 
shameless betrayal of a civic trust. 

The board of education does not claim that the public-school system 
in Washington is inexpensive. It does, however, deny the grossly 
exaggerat statements given out as to the comparative cost of ou! 
schools, and it has shown conclusively from the latest census bulletins 
that, while 158 cities give to schools 29.5 r cent of their revenues, 
Washington has never given more than 28.2 per cent. 


SCHOOLS NOT EXPENSIVE COMPARED WITH OTHER LOCAL INTERESTS 


The cost of education in the District of Columbia, when comp:red 
with the cost of other things in the municipal budget, is not high— in 
fact, it is a little lower than the average relative cost of education in 
158 cities in the United States. 3 

Advance sheets of Census Bureau bulletin given out for publication 
Doce 29, 1909, show for 158 cities the following facts for the 

ear : 
, The total expense of maintaining the ordinary city departments an 
officers in 158 cities was— 


- me o 


o- 


i a $43, 717, 379 
2. Protection of life and property..............._.---- 93, 898, 838 
3. Health conservation and sanitation-_.__.__.._---~--- 37, 338, 312 
IE cncsr lll ceiesihtiiniaaiensintslinnedinteh-adigharthenaninaptrepcien crm ap 44, 858, 464 
ee a 24, 710, 414 
pst orerecnnscatinptenanadetiiirsoniageethcamtenttatmipimarineetepms mene 109, 919, 975 
T. UCTONEIO once nema tae se remenaseednen enna 12, 098, 333 
Bhs IID , cnolneciceteietenietiinnioninadtettemteihpadinntpeaytedonts chews 5, 402, 709 

TEE, cipanitidaentntantaginmnninhinaagbartenwese 371, 944, 424 


































































The total amount expended for education was $109,919,975. 
This was 29.5 per cent of all city expenditures. 

Now, compare this with the 
cation in the District of Columbia appropriation bill as it came from 
conference March 1, 1910. 


Total amount appropriated for all purposes in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia (see conference report, p. 19)... $10, 625, 425. 99 
Total amount appropriated for schools_______..-~ ~~ $2, 998, 960. 00 
Per cent of all expenses allowed for education in the . 

District of Columbia... ~~~ iach on lansiipensetnsiapateovas ad 28. 2 
Average per cent of all expenses allowed for education 

EE eS a 29.5 

Nothing is cheap in Washington. Why should the schools be? Those 


who control our municipal budgets claim, and with justice, that it is 
right and necessary to the dignity and adequate maintenance of the 
Nation's capital that municipal expenses should be high. If this con- 


tention be true, and it is right that the upkeep of the capital should | 
cost more than other cities, wherein lies the justice of paying liberally | 


for protection of life and property, for health conservation, for chari- 
ties, for administration, for broad highways, for new streets projected 
far into suburban solitudes, and then asking the guardians of the educa- 
tion of the young to accept without a murmur or a protest cheap school- 
houses, cheap equipment, and cheap teachers? 

It is said with truth that the problem of street cleaning, of high- 
ways, of policing, of sanitation are affected unfavorably by the ex- 
traordinary width of streets and the large area covered by the District 
of Columbia, and that municipal expenses of every sort are increased 
thereby. The justice of this plea seems to have been conceded by our 
lawmakers, and provision is made accordingly. 

So also are the school expenses affected unfavorably by the maintenance 
of a dual system of normal, high, and manual-training schools and of 
supervision for white and for colored pupils and by the expensive du- 
plication of many small buildings whose erection has been determined 
chiefly by the unfortunate distinctions of race and color. 

So also have the school expenses been affected by the fact that the 
District of Columbia, while in extent more than a city, is urban and 
also suburban, with a wide outlying territory in which are schools 
suburban in name and yet urban in organization. That is to say. even 
in the remote corners of the District are found schools requiring build- 
ings and equipment equal to the best in the city and employing numer 
ous teachers, yet necessarily, in many places, not measuring up to an 
average enrollment of pupils. 

A school in the most distant and sparsely settled corner of the Dis- 
trict with only a few pupils must be maintained and a teacher must be 
supplied, and this same plant must be duplicated for the colored chil 
dren of the same sparsely settled neighborhood. 

Then, it is also a fact that the number of children who go through 
the high schools is larger in Washington than in most cities. Nearly 
10 per cent of our pupils are in the high schools. bm many cities from 
3 to 5 per cent are in the high schools. We have high schools because 
we have the children to put in them, and because the people want them. 
But high schools are expensive. 

Shall the fact that so large a proportion of our citizens are able to 
keep their children in school much longer than is the case in many 
cities be used to discredit our school system in the minds of the Sen 
ators and Representatives? 

There are certain local conditions which have tended, in the last few 
years, to materially increase the cost of education in the District of 
Columbia. The first is: 


THE NEGLECT IN THE PAST TO PROVIDE 
ACCOM MODATIONS. 
It will be noted that in the appropriations for the last few years 


there has been a large increase in the amounts allowed for buildings 
and grounds. 


ADEQUATE SCHOOL 


a $867, 000 
ne 641, 000 
I a i le ail a 535, 000 





i  scaieeetitietaticiandilmnantibemamiisiabiintadiagiil 386, 358 


These relatively large appropriations for permanent improvements 
are accounted for by the fact that the commissioners and Congress 
awakened to the realization, no doubt inspired by the report of the 
schoolhouse commission and the discussion of the safety of schools fol- 
lowing the Collinwood fire, that Washington school buildings have been 
long neglected. 

What the Government bas done for education in the States, and what 
it has failed to do for education in the District of Columbia, is set forth 
convincingly in a pamphlet published by Mr. W. C. Dodge, a former 
trustee of the public schools, and printed as Senate Document No. 86, 
Sixty-first Congress, first session. Mr. Dodge calls attention to the fact 
that, although up to 1905, the Government had given to the States and 
Territories for educational purposes nearly 150,000,000 acres of land, 
the District of Columbia had never received an acre of land nor, until 
1878, a dollar of money for common school education. 

Almest one-half of the entire estimates of the board of education for 


proportion of money allowed for edu- | 
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the year ending 1911, or $2,263,130, was for school buildings and | 


grounds, made necessary by the neglect of the past and the natural 
increase in the enrollment of pupils, 

The board of education does not claim that the additional school 
buildings and grounds asked for in its estimates are called for only to 
meet the increased enrollment of pupils. On the contrary, it acknowl- 
edges that the natural growth of the schools could probably be provided 
for by an annual appropriation of $300,000 for buildings, as stated by 
the engineer commissioner. All the money asked for over and above 
such an amount is intended to be applied to betterments and to the 
protection of the pupils from danger from fire, to enlarging buildings 
which are already inadequate to accommodate their present enrollment, 
to getting rid of 126 half-day schools above the second grade, and re- 
placing 18 portable schoolhouses with modern structures, and to make 
it possible to give up 84 rented rooms now occupied which are insanitary 
and totally unfit for school purposes. 


I. 


Under the head of betterments should be included practically all 
of the recommendations of the schoolhouse commission, whose report 
von made February 25, 1908, and submitted to Congress February 27, 


The schoolhouse commission was appointed by Congress under | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the provisions of the act of June 20, 1906, for the express purpose of | 


submitting to Congress a general plan for the consolidation of the public 


buildings as may be necessary for the good of the e. It was m- 
posed of Engineer Commissioner Maj. Jay J. M v, Jame Knox 
Taylor, Supervising Architect United States Tr: j ind Dr. W. | 
Chancellor, superintendent of schools 

This commission recommended the abandort { 1} ! 
ings, either on account of their unfitness fo elt 
inadequacy in measuring up to the modern req rhese build 
ings were: 

ht 
Potomac abiael hiiaiiaiin taldlinda stile 4 
EE ee ‘ » 
Threlkeld iinaineenaniies . t 
Webster__.—- PPS hing 12 
0 ER aa eee ——— 
serret ‘ a ’ 
J. F. Cook al acelin sil 11 
Hillsdale_____ ; ‘ =“ X ; ‘ 
Lincoln i i ela aie : t " I 
ee ‘ 1 
Force a a a ) 
Se nepcitcheinnscinal on we : s 
tas icine tai , 8 
I tiiciceatsiscinees ‘ . iF 
a ; 20 
Burrville al } 
Ivy City . 
Tenley Annex = ‘ 
Johnson Annex : ° t 
Chain Bridge Road . I =~ 
High Street______ t 

To take the place of these condemned buildings 144 school: 3 
would be required. 

It is a fair presumption that, owing to the condition of many of tl 
buildings and the unsuitableness of even the best of them for any |! 
ness purposes, the sale of such of them as might be necessary f 
poses of consolidation would realize no more than enough to pi 
sufficiently large and properly located sites for the new buildings w i 
would take their places. 

Making no estimate, therefore, for the st of the sites for the n 
buildings, the number of rooms to be | led would »> 1442 12 
12-room buildings, at $100,00U each, $1,200,000 

iI. 

In addition to abandoning the out-of-date and, ! some ¢ { 
sanitary and unsafe buildings, the commission specifica I ended 
appropriations as follows (see p. 37 
For site and erection of a new 60-room high school (in e 

of Central) $525, COO 
For site and erection of 40-room high hool (in place of P 

Eastern ) “ 320, 000 
For addition to Western High Schoo! 150, OOo 
For White Normal School 250, O00 
For site and construction of Colored Normal School 240 
For new school buildings 800, O00 
For 12 manual training centers (sites) ‘ £5, OOO 
For 12 manual training buildings . 480, COU 
For addition to Business High School ‘ RO, OOO 
For addition to McKinley Manual Training School ‘ 100, 000 
For additional land ; 600, COU 
For 36 portable schoolbouses 65, 000 

Total eemaawanseaae 3, 655. OOO 

In view of the fact that it will cost $1,200,000 to provide 144 1 
(or twelve 12-room buildings) to take the place of condemned builk 
or buildings abandoned with a view of consolidating two sc! s int 
of larger size, it is evident that the above estimate of SS00.000 f 
buildings is too small by $400,000, and that this difference } 1 be 
added to the commission's estimate of $3,655,000 This would i 
the amount to $4,055,000 as being necessary to carry out the p f 
the commission as it saw the needs of the scl ls in February, 190 

II! 

Mark also that the sum of $4,055,000 wanted by ft! scho ‘ 
commission in 1908 took no account of the cost of gettir rid o 
day schools, some of which are necessarily maintained cont t 
nor of the normal increase of the sch 3 since 1908 Ni lid 
take into account the !arge number of nted rooms, which should } a 
abandoned. , 

HALF-DAY Sé¢ LS 

What are the facts as to half-day schools? 

These half-day schools are: 

| First grade___- : 128 
Second grade 114 
Third grade____- 7 
Fourth grade__ 1 
Fifth grade a I 

Eliminating the 128 first-grade school which it m t I er f 
continue as half-day schools, there 1 n 126 « ih 
occupying rooms jointly with other cla ' ,] 
to themselves. To make these whole-day schoo 63 roc or five 12 
room buildings, are needed Five 12 i lin ju iD 
expenditure of $500,000, taking no account of t cost of e land 

It is evident therefore that to do away with the part-time, or half 
day, schools would cost $500,000. 

IV. 
RENTED BUILDINGS 

What are the facts as to rented buildings? 

There are 38 buildings of various sorts, with 84 rooms rented by the 
board of education, nearly all private houses, not erected for school 
purposes, without light, ventilation, suitable toilets, or playgro i 

| and none of them of fireproof construction. 
| To replace these would require the equivalent of seven 12-room build 
ings. Seven 12-room buildings, at $100,000 each, would cost ow ) 

In this estimate, also, no provision is made for the pur +4 
ground, which would add materially to the cost 

To the above estimates of the schoolhouse commis n and those 
for the housing of children in half-day schools and rented proper ; 
should be added an amount sufficient to meet the demands of the norma! 


schools in the District of Columbia, and the abandonment of such | growth of the schools. 
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V. as 
NORMAL ANNUAL INCREASB. 
A low estimate for this purpose is $200,000 a year. 
Two hundred thousand dollars a year for buildings for the normal 
annual growth of the schools for 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 would be 
$800,000. 


VI. 


TEMPORARY OR PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 

There are in use and authorized 18 portable schoolhouses, which at 
best are only temporary makeshifts and should be vacated as soon as 
permanent fireproof buildings can be erected in place of them. 

A moderate estimate for buildings to accommodate 18 schoolrooms 
is $150,000. 

Here again no account is taken of the probable cost of ground. 

To summarize: 


1. Amount necessary to replace buildings condemned by the 

schoolhouse commission, in addition to $800,000 allowed 

below ith iieassnsgnatitieaeahee anna inasneiaaadendaeaeiiedainamaies $400, 000 
2. New constructions recommended by the schoolhouse com- 

mission (p. 37), $800,000 of which is to replace con- 

demned buildings_-—-. senda imgdheas laden adesiinrsniagtnagialinetssiegesomntieiiinceiesibias anda aie aE 
8. Amount required to give a whole day’s schooling to the 


pupils in 63 rooms, now on half time, five 12-room build- 


SG, TC av cca occ cti-an tedetnnantrenenmienindanasinedeiaied 500, 000 
4. Amount required to enable the board of education to 
vacate rented properties containing 84 schoolrooms, 
seven 12-room buildings, at $100,000 each_._------_---__ 700, 000 
5. Amount required to provide for the annual growth of the 
schools at $200,000 a year for 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911_-__ 800, 000 
6. Amount required to replace 18 portable or temporary 
I a caceniniithcih nies csc cit atabninicieninsicstciaipemiideiaininiedae 150, 000 
i ai ic hl le oe ad celle 6, 205, 000 
Deduct probable value of rooms available for graded or man- 


ual training schools in Centra! and Eastern High School 
buildings on completion of the new Central and Eastern ; 
SE TCs SOc ie ion nmin a 400, 000 
eter @ WORE Wiis denn pense 5, 805, 000 
Toward meeting these needs Congress has appropriated for 


buildings in four years (see estimates of House committee, 


p. 129): 
US PD cennacatasenastinparecnahcndumpendaguiisitiamnasmninnamiannpatiiah $535, 000 
fF = ee pidiunyittiggurentpaieivengeds pot gee 
TEED isis anciastibieimnadienasitytnenitseha aiteindtiitieiteatialinhmiaipantliinaiiae 867, 00 
in 191 D cas esinstan pcs tereengpnin sehen inninicininidgntaniniaraman iaananinntite 627, 000 
Bor pPoktabie Scheels... ..... cnsccsccsucnscecens 


31, 000 
——— 2, 701, 000 


Leaving a balance yet to be appropriated in order to 
properly house the public schools____-------.-... 3, 104, 000 


In view of the condition of many of the older buildings, as described 
in the report of the schoolhouse commission, the occupancy of rented 


properties and portable schoolhouses, the large number of half-day 
schools, and the natural increase of the schools, particularly in the 


suburban sections, the estimates of the board of education are neither 
excessive nor unreasonable. 

The statement given below shows that not only the present board of 
education, but its predecessors, with the hearty cooperation of the 
commissioners, consistently sought to impress upon Congress the needs 
of the District for better school accommodations. 

Why is the board of education asking so much money for school- 
houses? 


Since 1895 boards of education have asked in their 
estimates for schoolhouses and grounds... .. $10, 423, 915. 15 




















eee 5, 044, 615. 15 
We have therefore fallen behind on school buildings 

An 36 FORTB eee mnniennh gem emmenmenits 5, 379, 300. 00 

Year Amount Amount ap- 
. | asked for. | propriated. 

SOE... .ccitticcrisindnasimingudoimibenpnatahehiiens $243 ,000.00 $79,500.00 
TE cinnddtetnnestunckstdisieninaetiniese eowewbae 400,000.00 208, 500.00 
SOT. nuimiiamubatinammetmmmiieintimnima wins tinea 308 ,000.00 168 ,000.00 
SRE IES EE EER 681, 500.00 235 , 000.00 
TO cn cin 55 Ganksbibedlic + Adidas sibtiig-e tains ee aatinA 457 750.00 163,000.00 
SEED ..ncnntccocoenrecévocnseccsbnbeasbeuensbnngebnaned 468 , 200.00 249,700.00 
BOE... .incés« cebnanbuncdunegabtuncaiannndnenaadiamaminnt 437,500.00 832 ,800.00 
WER. ccdncccccaccccceccctscahnashenunkoasesccauceibed 542,500.00 398,000.00 
WB. cc cccccccccscnccceccccoccecsececcocesconseceuncd 473,244.00 234,944.00 
BODE. .. ccdcvcactubetscerdshadebtnctiiesemmumacin 515,233.00 180,300.00 
BR kb occccutonsnbsctuncanboscboaptabiontignttebausnans 368, 983.00 179,713.00 
BED, ciswcdcnndecdsnchedageibaenneadadinidiaae 389,791.00 190,800.00 
WIG oc oveccccccccncncuncunddebbgctetswcésondmeonneceed 390,291.15 386,358.15 
WR. cca coctecesscccnsseeeebebsosdneeeeteeauananen 446 , 473.00 535,000.00 
We ckcoceckuccceccccsuitcsobndoabscuséocsnessannest 1, 986,000.00 641 ,000.00 
Wtbckoncicevessakiceenesedsnnndeacnsenandanneenes 2,370, 500.00 867 ,000.00 

TE. ais ciiniestisangssldusiaaniiticiina seeieemnmnneaiaiaae | 10,423,915.15 §,044,615.15 

It should be noted that these estimates for sixteen years have had 
the approval of former boards of commissioners, and were therefore 
not aes the estimates of the boards of education, but of the com- 


missioners as well. 
A second condition which increases the cost of the schools in the 
District is: 
THE DUAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


There are 17,703 colored children in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, taught by 548 teachers. A social code, whose merits 
do not enter into this discussion, which inexorably dictates the separa- 
tion of pupils by race and color, has led, in the last forty years, to 
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the establishment and maintenance of practically two school s: 
each in itself complete in organization, and requiring separat 
ings, equipment, and supervision. 

A natural inguiry, and one that can not be answered offhand 
“How does the fact that colored children have to be educated 
rately from the white children affect the cost of education in t! 
trict of Columbia?” In the first place, were it not for the exacti 
the race question, no city of the dimensions of Washington would 
sider it necessary or wise to maintain two deputy superintendent 
normal schools, two manual-training schools, or a sixth hich 
Nor would there be required separate directors of music, primary 
drawing, kindergarten, physical culture, cooking, and sewing. E 

A study of the locations of school buildings shows that to meet 
needs of the white and colored children two smaller buildings 
been erected in the same territory which, under other conditions, 
have been merged into one larger building at greatly reduced « 
the original plant and of operation. It is a well-understood pri 
that it is cheaper to maintain one large building than two s: 
ones. Repeated examples are found throughout where a smal! 
of white children of a given grade is in one building and another 
class of colored children of the same grade is in a near-by bu 
Were it possible, in the absence of traditional race distinctions, t 
solidate all these small classes throughout the city, it is estimated 
the services of from 60 to 70 teachers could be dispensed with 
effecting a saving of about $50,000. This duplication of smal! 
ings and small classes has been going on for the past forty year nd 
_ — made necessary by the separation of the white and « i 
schools. 

The same causes explain, in part, the employment of a num! f 
teachers in excess of most cities where white and colored childre: 
tend school together. 

In process of grading, a fragment of a class is left over whic! 
not be accommodated.- But for the dual organization this fr: 
could be assimilated in a neighboring school with another sma!) 

jut, unhappily, the neighboring school is one in which the ch 
are of the other race, and consolidation is impossible. Thus it 
pens that an economical organization of pupils must give way t 
more expensive for local reasons which are practically insurmoun: 

It is estimated that the maintenance of separate schools adds 
$250,000 annually to the cost of education in the District, and 
does not fully take account of the losses caused by the necessar 
plication of small buildings in the same neighborhood. F 

So long as an equality of opportunity is afforded to every child in ¢ 
District, regardless of color, and so long as the established social . 
does not approve of mixed schools will the support of separate s 
systems entail increased expense to the District. This is inevitable 1 
should be recognized and understood by every fair-minded citizen :; 
important factor in determining the cost of the schools, however it 1 
be viewed as a sociological problem. 


BETTER EDUCATIONAL RESULTS WITH SMALLER CLASSES. 


A third local condition which adds to the cost of the schools in Wach- 
ington is the result of the efforts of the school authorities for th t 
twenty-five years to steadily diminish the number of pupils assi 1 
to each teacher. The whole tendency of the best things in edu 
is away from the traditional practice of instructing children in 1 
and toward a nearer approach to the teaching of individuals. 

Doctor Eliot, of Harvard, said ten years ago, that the most impo t 
school reform is the successful solution of the problem of reducir 
number of pupils to the teacher in the interest of a better acquaint 
with the individual child, so making it oe to adapt the sch: 
the needs and capacity of every pupil. his has been the policy of 
school authorities in Washington for a quarter of a century, and 


4 wisdom of the policy from the point of view of teaching is beyond qu 


tion. Formerly it was the universal custom to place 56 seats i 
graded school, with the frequent addition of 4 extra desks, thus 


| posing upon the teacher the practically impossible task of tea: 





60 children. No educational authority of any standing would t 
defend such an imposition upon the endurance and skill of 
teacher. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT C. N. KENDALL, OF IND! 
APOLIS, IND., FoR 1908-9. 


Last year the average number of pupils to a teacher in the element 
schools, based upon the average enrollment, was 38.3; in 1900—1901 | 
average was Se 40. Of course, in many schools the average n 
ber to a teacher was considerably larger than the figures given. On the 
contrary, in some of the schools in the outskirts of the city the num 
was necessarily smaller. It is a common statement that teachers bh 
too many children to teach. Merely making the statement, howe, 
without doing something to keep the number down is useless. 

In the administration of schools we have steadily had in mind ’ 
relation between the number of children the teacher is called upon to 
teach and efficiency. How many pupils an individual teacher can 
struct efficiently is a question about which there is no settled opi: 

It must be obvious, however, that in schools where the number of ¢)/!- 
dren is more than 40, they can not be so well taught as where the num- 
ber is less than 40. When the number is more than 45 some of 
children are liable to be neglected. Each of the neglected children 

his individual rights, and the state im as much interested in him as 
the child who is not neglected. 

I am glad to say that, although the city has grown with considerab!c 
rapidity and teachers’ salaries have been increased, yet the number 
children to the teacher remains reasonable, and not excessive, « 
pared with other cities. But the number is still too large. 

But the fact remains that schoolrooms seat from 45 to 49, and 
some cases 50 pupils. This number should be reduced to 40, with t 
hope that not far in the future this prosperous and progressive ci 
may demand that the number under the care of one teacher be | 


in 


greater than 30 to 35 pupils. : 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of schools of Boston, in his 
report for 1909, page 13, says: , 
“The greatest need of the Boston schools is the immediate reduction 
of the number of pupils per teacher in the elementary schools. It is 2 
question of rooms, and not of room. A large proportion of the scho 
rooms are equipped with 56 seats and may be made to hold 60. A d 
trict of 1,120 to 1,200 pupils could, therefore, be accommodated in ~0 
rooms, and each pupil provided with a seat. When this has been 
done it has been customary to believe that the school has been ad 
quately housed. It is time for the citizen to realize that a schoo! so 
crowded is not suitably housed, and that the best educational res"lts 
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are not to be expected. Each child needs a seat in school, but he also 
needs a reasonable opportunity to receive adequate instruction. To re- 
port that ample accommodations are furnished for 1,120 pupils because 
that number of seats are available in 20 rooms is misleading and ig- 
nores the necessity in a graded-school system of organizing the school 


per annum? It would be just as reasonable to charge up the $2,500.00 
spent for the District building to the annual running expenses of the 
District government. 

Third. The cost of schools in Washington is based upon expenditures 





manent improvements be justly included in computing “ cost per capita 
*» ; 













































in classes.” for the year ending June 30, 1911, w! n all ot! es whose ex 
A material reduction in the amount of money appropriated for | penses are compared with those of Washington tl ; used a of 
schools in the District, particularly in the number of teachers asked | date of 1908 and 1909. In one instance——Cincinnat } tion 
for, would compel a return to the conditions which prevailed twenty-five | is as of i907, and the expenditures as of 1908 In ther—San 
years ago. In such a reversal of progressive methods the chief suf- | Francisco—-the population is as of 1904 and the expenditure sof 1909 
ferer would be not the teacher alone, but the child. Those who are/ In no case are the expenditures (estimated or 1erw 
for the time being entrusted with the duty of providing means to sup- ending 1911 in other cities compared with those for Washington f 
port a great system of common schools in the capital city in keeping | year. It is a reasonable presumption that school expenses he 
with the educational progress of the day should hesitate long before | have materially increased in three years as have those in W 
withholding the means necessary to this end. The estimated population of $325,000, which is used as tl 
. ad — - obtaining the per capita cost of the schools, is 
FLUCTUATIONS IN POPULATION. police census of 1909, taken under the direction 
A fourth condition in Washington which becomes a material factor | missioners. The police census gave a population ) 
in the cost of education is the well-known fact that the population of | Which is correct? Had the Commissioners’ owt ! 
Washington is not stable, being affected somewhat during the course | been used, with the normal increase for two y 
of any year by the movements of Congress. of permanent improvements counted out, the pet 
It is necessary to organize the schools and provide ‘teachers in Sep- | ington would have been greatly reduced 
tember, not on the basis of the apparent needs of the month of Septem- Fourth. The “number of pupils instructed one day per teacher 
per. but with a view to accommodating the influx of school population | (column G) and the “ number of pupils instructed one day for each $1 
which attends the convening of Congress and includes a considerable | spent in salaries for officers and teachers:” olumn K) have 
number of winter residents. lutely no significance unless the natur« f the inst ion given is 
It would be a short-sighted policy for the board of education to or- | known. A teacher in a school for backward and defective children 
ganize the schools so compactly in the opening month as to leave no | has from 8 to 15 pupils A kindergarten school of 35 or 40 pupils 
seats for the enlarged enrollment of the winter months. This fluctua- | has two teachers. A high-school section in Greek may hay 1 
tion of population necessarily makes a showing of an apparently exces- | pupils, while another in English literature may ha 10. and a led 
sive number of vacant seats in the months preceding the convening of | school may have 48 Pupils in manual training shops, cookin 
Congress and also in the spring when the retinue of Congress begins to | sewing classes, and those taught by teachers of drawing, mu nd 
depart from the city. Schools must be organized and teachers em-| physical culture have already been counted in their regular « 
ployed not with reference to the smallest, but with reference to the | rooms. The number of teachers increases with the scope of the i 
largest demand for accommodations. struction and the variety of special subjects taught 
It is therefore proper to consider the greatest probable enrollment In other words, the more specialized and up to date the instruction 
rather than the enrollment on any given day as a basis for asking for | the larger the number of teachers required 1 t hig t} 
additional teachers, just as a street railway company must provide | To make a comparison of th chool ey ne cit th 
cars in sufficient number for rush hours rather than to meet average | those of another, not only must the conditions of scho« rg ition 
conditions. and instruction in both citte ve accurately known, but the 4 
The following extract from the report of Dr. William H. Maxwell, | absolutely identical The table of average in « stion cor I hint 
superintendent of schools of New York City, for July, 1909, is sub- | of the varying conditions, standard processe r products which, 
mitted, in view of the effort that has been made in official quarters to | as every one familiar with schools knows, distinguish one school system 
show that Washington has so many vacant seats in existing school | from another. P 
buildings as to require no additional school accommodations. The con- Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of scl of Roston, on e 
ditions shown to exist in New York prevail to a degree in every city | 22 of his annual report for 1909, in d ! the f { rf le 
and can only be overcome by transporting pupils at great public ex- | taking to compare the per capita cost of ; in one ty wit t 
pense from one part of the city to another. | of another, under the caption of “ Danger from f »| 
tics,” says: 
Estract from report of Dr. William H. Mazrwell, superintendent of | “Nearly all school statistics are practically worthless for compara 
schools, New York City, July, 190% tive purposes because the original data from which they are compiled 
. ah ale i Sa fs are not the same. For example the pub hed per capita eost of 
n 2 } struction does not show that the city havi: the smallest per capita 
Number of Number of | expenditures for school purposes has t! most economically managed 
regular | pupils on school system. There are two reasons why this is so 
ote : Pe ae D “The first is that the quality of iction j d may not 
as reported) September! Deficiency Excess of | be the same. A school system sat with low-priced te ‘ 
Borough. by the (30, 1900, ex-|of sittings. sittings. with the omission of such subjects as cookery, sewing, and manual 
principals cluding kin- training, may readily maintain a relatively lower per capita cost Such 
September | dergarten a school system can not fairly be compared on a solely financial basis 
| 30, 1909. | ehildren. with a school system that maintains a relatively higher salary schedule 
ae = for the sake of retaining superior teachers, and that provides instru 
| eet ae en tion in subjects whose demonstrated worth compensates for their 
ree ccccoccences 286 , 661 I en teenie 23,440 | higher cost. 
ec cacnna 63.523 | ee 1.177 | “The second condition rendering comparison valueless is that the 
eT 29 242 Bi 8.032 | different elements entering into the general per capita cost occur in 
Queens........ Tg 52,620 a 7,081 very different proportions in any two school systems to be compared 
nn ccw ee 16,991 | aaa, 4.645 | It costs about twice as much per pupil in the high school as it does 
 aliatalabaal =e saiiantemibtalatbidan per pupil in the elementary schools Pupils in special isse t 
FG tiekcdnccceceesss- 652,638 | | 44,375 | more than those in the regular grades, while evening school 
cost less. Yet it is customary to divide the total expenditure { 
Senate ere “ schools by the total number of pupils in attendance, regardles of 
In the number of sittings represented by the first column I have not | Whether they are nen, gowns — a een J 
counted sittings in rented buildings or sittings in rooms temporarily it. 2 oy i ot me ave - Pas a i aaietietee = 
oceupied but not intended for class-room purposes, nor in kindergartens. | 8©200! Pupl's ~ S low prepertion ‘tl ne Sone Dope WOE Show 
The number of sittings now exceeds the number of pupils on register | @ higher gene tal per capita oe men & Scnee) syhem with & low 
in each of the boroughs. In other words, a larger number of sittings | Proportion of high-schoo pee ane aS es Coenen ae on, OFNERS 
has been provided by the city than are children to occupy them. school pupils. It is even poss! le for t e school sys em with the lower 
Unfortunately, however, these sittings are, in many cases, not available | Seneral per capita cost to spend more money per pupll in both high 
for children in congested neighborhoods. Hence arises the paradox | 224 evening achools than the other school system. in fact, if the 
that while there is an abundance of room in the schools, there are be- | Proportionate number of low-cost pupils is sufficiently large it Is quite 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 children who can obtain schooling for only possible for a school system to show a lows general per capita cost 





than another school system even when it is expending more money on 
each pupil in the entire system 
“Such a general per capita cost is not only worthless as a of 


about two-thirds of the standard school day of five hours. The explana 
tion is threefold : 

1. Vacant sittings are found in class rooms in all parts of the city, ‘ — iio Sama San caamieesahaee ce tee 
wherever the number of pupils in a grade is too large to be placed in | = basis of between en ee Pearse 5 - of aaa anak ~ on 
one class room and too small to occupy two class rooms to their full | A ae ‘with that of natant , wears. The oan go! fe r chia to tha ce 
capacity. as that outlined above, namely, that an increasing proportion of high 

2. Many school buildings, particularly in the Borough of Manhattan, | gehool pupils will show an increasing general per capita cost when th 
which were once wholly occupied, are now partialiy deplete of pupils | actual cost per pupil in high schools has remained the samé or } 
because of the inroads of business on property that was once exclusively | gecreased. : — : : > 
residential, and the consequent moving away of population. “The essential point is that a school system is not a factory, that 

3. In some of the newer and outlying parts of the city the board | teachers are not factory hands, that pupl nat factors neater 
of education has erected school accommodations in advance of popula- _— , i y lu 


aaa a | The methods applied by business men in determini: factory efficiency 
tion. Rooms are now vacant in buildings in these localities which will | a. ; when e P . | ead ’ : 


. he A lie o schoo yong ise no 1 re ‘ tir te of ¢ o 
be filled as pulation increases. In the meantime many of these rooms Bede ot cemeah con lal management of 0 scl | tom ‘ nD be 
are oceupied by high-school annexes, where, as in the Borough of Brook-| made unless it is accompanied by a careful profs al entimata of 
lyn, high-school accommodations are entirely insufficient. | the real product of the school, that is, the quality of the education 

. . » . ’ . received by each pupil.” 
PER CAPITA COST OF SCHOOLS. | Other considerations which need not be amplified are the segregation 

A tabular statement of the commissioners, entitled “ Comparative | of atypical and incorrigible children in special schools, the extension 
cost of public schools in Washington and elsewhere,” should be disre- | of the kindergarten schools, and the bett idaptation of hich | 
garded as of little value for statistical purposes for the following | studies to individual needs by the establishment of an increasing 
reasons: yariety of elective courses. 

First. The per capita cost of schools in Washington in this state- All these are necessary developments of the public schools of to-da 
ment is obtained by dividing the total appropriation for one year, 1911, | The grouping of backward and defective pupils into special cla i 
by an estimated population for another year, 1910. phase of education which is in its infancy, but it is destined to d 

nd. The cost of schoolhouses and grounds—permanent improve-| rapidly as its advantages come to be appreciated. Such child 
ments—amounting to $659,000 is improperly charged against annual | can not be assembled or taught in classes of normal! size, and ought 





to have specially trained teachers. There are 23 ch classes In this 


oy capita expenses. In many cities money for buildings and grounds 
city, with an average enrollment of 10 pupils in the atypical and 16 


raised by loans extending over a term of years. How can such per- 
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300 


in the 


incorrigible 


classes. Owing to the age of the pupils and the 
Sapnater, 2 Che instruction, 2 teachers are required in each kinder- 
garten echool. 

So in the high schools the necessity of providing, as far as possible, 
for the needs of pupils, particularly that deserving class whose school 
life terminates with the high school, and who are denied the advan- 
tages of a college education, special courses must be arranged. Such 
courses, In justice to the pupils who choose them, must be more and 
mot pecialized. Industrial and commercial training and trade schools 
must be organized for that class of children who leave school between 
the ages of 14 and 16. 

The board earnestly hopes that the representations recently made to 
Congress to the effect that school expenditures in the District are ex- 
cessive and ought to be cut down will not result in any serious reduc- 


tion in the annual appropriations for the support of the schools, for 
it is manifest to any thoughtful student of the history of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia that much remains to be done, not 
only in the adaptation of the instruction to modern life, but in the 
department of schoolhouse construction, to engage the best endeavors 
ot the board of education and the commissioners for many years to 
come, 

The board believes that the development of the public-school system 
is bound to realize in the near future the consummation of projects 
such ag these: 

8 The purchase of a commanding site and the erection of a new Central 
igh School. 

A site for and the erection of a larger and more modern M Street 
High School, for colored pupils. 

The purchase and equipment of a commodious athletic and drill field 
for the use of all the high schools. 

The purchase of an ample site and the erection of a new Eastern High 
School, with facilities for manual and commercial courses for pupils in 
that section. 

A permanent building for the Normal School for colored pupils, now 
occupying unsuitable rented quarters. 

The erection of at least six manual-training centers for the graded 
schools. 

The establishment of vocational or trade schools for pupils who do 
not reach the high schools. 

The equipment and maintenance of a number of open-air schools for 
tuberculous children, who ought to be segregated from other children in 
their school life. 

The purchase of school sites large enough to guarantee play space 
for the children without resort to the public streets. 

Such an extension of the medical-inspection force as will make possi- 
ble a thorough physical examination of all school children. 

The employment of school nurses—invaluable auxiliaries of parents 
and teachers. 

The enactment of a retirement law for teachers. 

The board is fully conscious of the importance of a strict supervision 
of all authorized expenditures with a view to economy, and proposes to 
address itself with increased vigilance to the task of safeguarding such 
public funds as are intrusted to its care. 





Workmen's Compensation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 6, 1910, 


On the resolution (H. J. Res. 127) for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the matter of employers’ liability and workmen's com- 
pensation. 

Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I appreciate the spirit which prompts the objec- 
tions of the gentlemen to the passage of this resolution. Per- 
sonally I am very much opposed to the creation of commissions 
which require large appropriations of money to conduct investi- 
gations which result usually in voluminous reports of no conse- 
quence. However, I am hopeful that I can convince the gentle- 
men of the yital importance of the creation of the commission 
which is proposed under this resolution. 

This resolution, proposing the creation of a commission to make 
a thorough investigation of the subject of employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation, is the result of a number of 
hearings had before the Committee on the Judiciary on my 
workmen’s compensation bill, H. R. 1. I would much rather 
have preferred that the committee would have seen fit to re- 
port my bill favorably to this House instead of this reso- 
lution. 

However, it is the desire of the committee to secure more in- 
formation and knowledge on the great principles of “ workmen’s 
compensation,” which are the basic principles of my bill. It is 
therefore out of question to secure a favorable report of my 
bill at this session, and I have but one alternative and that is 
to accept this resolution in lieu of a favorable report on my 
bill. No matter what the personnel of the proposed commission 
under this resolution will be, I am firm and positive in my 
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belief that it will be forced by the righteous and just principles 
involved in my bill to recommend its passage and enact ec; 
into law. Of course it will delay the legislation proposed py 
my bill for some time, but I am hopeful that the day is yo 
far distant when my efforts and labors for a workmen’s com). n- 
sation act by this Congress will become a part of the statyte 
law of the United States. 

I do not contend that the creation of this commission is jp. 
dispensable, but it is in line with the investigations which are 
being conducted in the States of Illinois, New York, Minneso:: 
and Wisconsin since the introduction of my first bill on the 
subject of “‘ workmen’s compensation” in Congress. The ohio 
tion on the part of the gentlemen relative to the fact that there 
is no limitation as to the cost of the proposed investigation 1 
this subject, which will result in a great benefit to thousands of 
our fellow-beings, can easily be overcome. I had nothing to qo 
with the drafting of the resolution, and it seems to me that my 
colleague, who introduced it, was of the opinion that the cost 
would be decided upon by the House. I am satisfied that the 
gentlemen from Arkansas and Minnesota would not object to 
an honest, fair, and impartial investigation of the principles of 
my bill, even if the cost to do so would reach the sum orf 
$100,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to engage the time and attention 
of the Members of this House upon my bill, the subject-matter 
of which is sought to be thoroughly investigated by the proposed 
commission to be created under the resolution. 

On February 3, 1908, I introduced a workmen’s compen- 
sation bill, which was the first measure of its kind embody- 
ing the principles of workmen’s compensation for injuries 
brought before Congress. Only a limited number of Members 
of the House had at that time any adequate knowledge of the 
principles upon which my bill was based, how far-reaching it 
was, and the great benefit that would result from its enactment 
into law in the cases of workmen engaged in hazardous employ- 
ments to which the regulative power of Congress applies. The 
bill would ameliorate the terrible plight of thousands of families 
who are annually deprived of either a father or son, who in 
nearly every instance is the chief support and breadwinner of 
the family, through the inexorable drain on human life which 
is annually sacrificed in dangerous and hazardous employments 
which commerce and industry claims. The dependent 
vivors—the unfortunate widows and orphans—are thus cast 
upon the community as indigents, and in spite of such bitter 
charity which might come to them in the wake of their be- 
reavement they are obliged to endure and suffer indescribable 
hardships, misery, and want, due to the fact that under our 
present system of jurisprudence no adequate, just, and timely 
relief is afforded them, and in their sad affliction the law shifts 
upon them the entire burden, risk, and responsibility in all in- 
dustrial accidents. For ought the law cares they might perish 
from the pangs of hunger. And all this actually happens, is 
permitted, and even sanctioned in what we proclaim and main- 
tain to be the most enlightened country in the world, and, as 
admitted by everyone, the richest and wealthiest of all coun- 
tries—in short, a country of plenty. These pitiful conditions 
resulting from commercial and industrial accidents are pri- 
marily due to the indifference and neglect of our legislators in 
the States, as well as in this and the other House of Congress. 
Still I am satisfied that if a majority of the Members would see 
for themselves the hardship, misery, and want to which these 
unfortunate people are subjected by reason of the iniquitous 
method of common-law procedure in personal-injury cases with 
respect to the recovery of damages by the plaintiffs, there would 
be no hesitation to pass and enact into law this bill. The jus- 
tice in abrogating the antiquated doctrines of “ fellow-serv- 
ants,” “assumed risk,” “contributory negligence,” and kindred 
common-law defenses which operate almost exclusively against 
a recovery for the plaintiff in personal-injury suits would at 
once assert itself. 

Following the introduction of my first “ workmen’s compen- 
sation” bill, I also introduced in the Sixtieth Congress H. Rh. 
16739, H. R. 24339, and H. R. 25408, and on the first day of the 
first session of this Congress I introduced H. R. 1, upon which 
I succeeded in securing hearings before the Committee on tlie 
Judiciary; and, during this session I introduced H. R. 25534, 
upon which I desire at this time to address you particularly. 
All of the bills, including the present one, are amplifications 
and modifications of the original bill which I introduced. By 
successive redrafts of said bill I endeavored to meet objections 
urged and pointed out to me from time to time. I believe that 
the present bill will stand any reasonable and fair test to which 
you may subject it, and I am sanguine that it will survive the 
close and critical scrutiny of the Supreme Court. 


sur- 





As I have said at the outset, there were but few Members 
who had any adequate conception of the problem of “ work- | 
men’s compensation,” and realizing and appreciating the need | 
of legislation along this line, I commenced a campaign of pub- 
Jicity and education, and I have spared neither time nor ex- | 
pense to accomplish my purpose in this direction. I have 
written articles which have been published in the columns of | 
the press throughout the country and in the magazines. I | 
have sent copies of my bills on “workmen’s compensation,” 
together with copies of my speech upon the same, to all the 
governors, lieutenant-governors, and to many senators and 
members of the legislatures of the States of the Union; to 
employers’ and employees’ organizations; in fact I endeavored 
to reach everyone whom I thought to be interested and where 
it would do some good. To-day I am pleased to say that my 
efforts were not misdirected, for a majority of the American 
people have become acquainted with the underlying principles | 
of “workmen’s compensation,” and I say it with pardonable 
pride that my bill has met with the approval of a majority of | 
the country’s leading men in all walks of life, who have come 
to realize the vast good and great saving that can be accom- 
plished by its enactment into law. 

Since the introduction of my first “ workmen’s compensation 
pill” the subject has been taken up in this country with a deter- 
mination that is bound to bring into universal favor legislation 
along the lines proposed in my bill. There have been held sev- 
eral conferences, meetings, and conventions of a civic, indus- 
trial, and legislative character, where all interests and classes | 
were represented, to discuss and formulate plans with respect 
to this important question. Later on I shall take the privilege | 
to read or include in these remarks extracts from the Tenth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Civic Federation, held at New 
York City November 22 and 23 last past, the greater portion of 
which meeting was devoted to the discussion of “ workmen’s 
compensation” legislation and other pertinent articles and re- 
ports. In addition to discussions at various meetings and con- | 
ferences held upon this subject, several States have, through | 
their respective legislatures, appointed special commissions to 
investigate and report on workmen’s compensation legislation. | 
Notable among the States taking this action are Minnesota, | 
Tlinois, Wisconsin, and New York. The special commis- 
sion created by the New York state legislature to investi- 
gate this subject transmitted a report on March 18 and rec- 
ommended the enactment of an alternative workmen's com- 
pensation scheme, preserving the liberty of contract of both 
parties. 

Undoubtedly you are all acquainted and familiar with the 
employer’s lability legislation. In 1906 Congress passed an 
employer’s liability law which tended to give a workman who 
was injured while in the pursuit of his occupation, or in the 
event that the injuries so sustained resulted in his death, then | 
to his widow or dependents, a better chance to recover damages. 
In other words, the act improved their right of action by dimin- 
ishing to a certain extent some of the defenses heretofore ayail- 
able; but the Supreme Court, in what are known as the Employ- 
er’s Liability cases (207 U. S., 463), declared the act to be un- 
constitutional. During the past Congress we passed another 
similar law, known as the employer’s federal liability act of 
1909, with a view toward meeting the objections to such legis- 
lation as were noted by the ruling of the Supreme Court on the 
act of 1906, and it is reported that already some of the judges 
hold this act unconstitutional, upon the ground that Congress is 
not vested with the authority and the power to enact such legis- 
lation. For argument’s sake, let us say that we pass an em- 
ployer’s federal liability law which the Supreme Court will 
finally hold to be constitutional. What will we have accom- | 
plished? We will have given approximately 100,000 rail- 
road employees who are annually injured or killed, or to their 
unfortunate widows or dependents, a right of action obviat- 
ya some of the defenses of the employer to personal-injury 
suits, 

In this connection I can not find a more fitting and pertinent 
expression than that of Hon. A. H. Gill, a member of the British 
Parliament, in an address to the members of the National Civie 
Federation, at the tenth annual meeting, on November 23, 
1909, where a discussion was had on “ Workmen’s insurance 
in foreign countries,” “Employer’s liability in the United 
States,” “Compensation for injured wage-earners,” and kin- 
dred economical topics. In the course of his address Mr. Gill 








said: 


I venture to say that every person who works for an employer, no 
matter in what occupation he is engaged, has a right to be protected in 
his labor from injury, so far as it is possible to be. 





|} can hire a great lawyer. 





The present act of Parliament (Congress) 
on, the employer’s liability act, does not ten 
a similar act to what we had /n operation y: 
it was difficult to get on with it. We f 
the accidents taking place which we had a 
also, that it was most difficult for work 
to succeed in the court in getting compe 
that is indefinite, anything that places 
get out of the difficulty, to cause him 
man, also, to suppress evidence will not bri: 
fore the courts the difficulties, the defects 
dustrial machinery; but as soon as empl 
a definite payment to make for every a 
how it occurs, whether it is from negliger 
pend upon it that those employers will b 
they can not find some means of prey 
place. 


r n 
nen, 


a pl 
if 


The present method of requiring an injured employee to sue 


the employer is both antiquated, vicious, and produces strife 
and contention instead of rendering prompt, certain, and defi- 
nite justice. The suitor is subjected to meet the ancient legal 


fictions of “ contributory negligence,” “ assumption of risk,” and 
“ fellow-servants” forms of defenses interposed by the employer 
in nearly all personal-injury suits. The method which has been 
pursued by the courts in enforcing the strict letter of the law 
has brought about a feeling that an injustice is done to the 
employee in nearly every instance, which injustice is due, not 
to the administration of the law, but to the inherent injustice 
of the theory and its perverse construction. . The litigation 
which is necessary to enforce the rights of these persons at 


} common law brings out the extreme of the law, which is always 


injustice. 
The suitors in these cases are our maimed fellow-citizens or, 


| in the event of their death, their widows or the guardians ad 


litem for their orphans. In no case do they stand before the 
court equally prepared with a great corporation which defends 
the action. It is absurd on the part of any person who has ever 
practiced even a few years in any court to say that the poor man 
His social and economic condition, 
his lack of relation to the great leaders of the bar, his very 


| maimed condition or the depressed position, through the loss of 


a father, all prevent him or them having access to any except 
the ordinary lawyers, who take these 
That is the average rule. 

But let us assume that the injured person or the widow 
has the very best counsel; that they have counsel who 
are so impressed with their duty to the public and to the 
court, and so carried along by the desire to do justice that, 
although they have been defeated in one court, they will 
appeal and appeal and follow their case from the lower courts to 
the Supreme Court of the United States until the law ultimately 


cases on contingent fees, 


| says that the corporation must pay damages, all of which takes 


from four to ten years, and I know of a number of cases that 
have been pending in the courts for fifteen and twenty years 
before an entry of final judgment was had. Now, what do you 
think becomes of the widow in the interim? What care is taken 
of the children, and what has the state done to relieve itself of 
the duty which it owes to thousands and thousands of railway 
employees similarly situated all over the country? ‘The litiga- 
tion which these people are forced to undertake under the 
process of our common law, even if successful, is inefficacious. 
The fruits of the litigation are wasted in attorney’s fees, ste- 
nographer’s fees, printing of briefs, and costs, and to the repay- 
ment of debts necessary to maintain the family. The social 
standard of the survivors has been lowered or else the family 
has gone to pieces; the maimed man, if he has not died of his 
injuries, has become a tramp; the children have been taken from 
school; the families have been split up and separated, perhaps 
forever. And this litigation, which is almost tantamount to a 
denial of justice, these burdens and hardships, are all permitted: 
yes, encouraged by the state, and at its enormous cost. To- 
day nearly one-half of our courts are burdened with the trials 
of personal-injury cases, wherefore justice is delayed in al! other 
cases pending. I am inclined to think that the cost of maintain- 
ing our courts, the salaries paid to judges, clerks, and bailiffs, 
jurors, witness and stenographer’s fees, fees for expert testi- 
| mony, printing of briefs and stationery, and other incidental 
| expenses necessary to defray the costs of these persona! injury 
eases would pay a fair compensation to all the litigants proseecut- 
ing such cases. 

Every one of us is sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States and by inference to afford to the people, our con- 
stituents and our fellow-citizens, due process of law. The Con- 
stitution is a growing and living organism and entity. It has 
protected commerce from the eanal!l boat and the postrider to 

| the steam railroad, electric traction, telegraph, and telephone; 





































and there is no reason why the persons employed in interstate 
commerce should be left to remedies which were thought ade- 
quate at a time when the simple relation between master and 
servant was not interfered with by colossal machinery and a 
complicated system of industrial organization. 

The theory of the American law is that the contract between 
the employer and his employee, called at common law “ his serv- 
ant,” is ample to take care of the person who is injured by 
reason of the contract. The law, furthermore, proceeds on the 
theory that the damages may be sought primarily against the 
wrongdoer, As a matter of fact, the injured person in the com- 
plicated system inherent in our modern industrial conditions 
has no redress, because the person who primarily caused the 
wrong is financially unable to respond in damages. The law 
then allows an action against the master at common law on 
formal proof, with burden upon the person injured to show 
negligence, and puts the burden, as it should in all cases where 
negligence is the test, upon the injured employee or widow to 
sustain the cause of action against the master. 

The reason for the rule has changed so entirely and the ex- 
ceptions which have been ingrafted by the courts have become 
so noxious that the social problem has been overlooked or 
pushed aside for the benefit of legal jugglery and hair-splitting 
distinctions by great judges. The administration of the law has 
become so refined, delicate, and neat, for the purpose of main- 
taining the rights of the possessing classes or corporations, that 
the more important question, the human question, the question 
of humanity and of social justice of the complainant, is uttcrly 
forgotten in the defense of vested rights. 

I do not go as far as Lewis, who states that vested rights 
may always be called intrenched wrongs; but I do claim tbat 
the maintenance of a rule which was harsh when it was started, 
which has become unjust in its operation, which, under the 
totally changed industrial conditions under which great oper- 
ations of manufacturing, of commerce, and of interstate com- 
merce must be carried on, becomes a pernicious and dangerous 
form, because under the guise of administering mistaken and 
inept theories of law it brings about a denial of justice and in- 
duces a feeling of distrust for the courts which it is hard to 
overcome. : 

The courts will say that the laborer is free; that he chooses 
his occupation; that if he takes up a dangerous occupation, he 
takes the risk—he does it with his eyes open; he is compen- 


sated for it; and that his wages, in part, may be used, if prop-. 


erly employed, toward buying insurance in some industrial or 
accident corporation to compensate him for the risk which he 
is bound to take. Is it not a truism, which must only be stated 
to be understood, that the choice or freedom of the laborers is 
entirely illusory; that they have no choice; that the fiction 
which claims to treat them as free agents is overcome by the 
actualities of their conditions, which make wage slaves of them 
all; that none of the braver occupations are exempt from iden- 
tically the same perils, and the same doctrines of class preju- 
dice or judicial ineptitude follow the workman into any new job? 
Thus, in the case of Brinkmeyer v. Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company (93 Pac. Rep., 621, and 105 Pac. Rep., 221) the plain- 
tiff, who, after nine years of unsuccessful litigation for the loss 
of his leg, still owes the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, the 
defendant, for the bill of costs, lost all the fingers of his right 
hand in a planing mill on the very day that the railway’s coun- 
sel again obtained a new trial; that the wages are always so 
small and purchase so little that adequate self-insurance is im- 
possible; and that very, very few of them have any insurance 
which will, under the present régime, keep their families out 
of the poorhouse. 

Why should this enormous sacrifice be exacted from railroad 
employees and others who are engaged in hazardous employ- 
ments? Does the efficient operation of the Nation’s splendid 
transportation system require that this great burden should re- 
main where it now lies? Suppose we admit that the terrible 
sacrifice of lives and limbs is a necessary concomitant of rail- 
road operation. Suppose we resign ourselves, with oriental 
fatalism, to the belief that our transportation juggernaut must 
continue to crush out the lives of its operatives without abate- 
ment. Even then, can we excuse ourselves for saddling upon 
those operatives the financial burden of providing for the needs 
of their widows and orphans, made such by the very exigencies 
of the industry itself? Is it not more to the point and more 
akin to justice that this burden should be assumed by the trans- 
portation industry and, through it, by society as a whole? 
Commerce and industry should shoulder the burden of compen- 
sation for personal injuries to workmen, or to their widows or 
dependents, and it is but plain sense to say that this burden 
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shall be made a fixed charge added to the cost of commerce and 
industry, which can easily and readily bear it. The maimeg 
and crippled workmen or their widows and orphans can |east 
afford to bear it, and justice will be done to them. 

At the time when the law of master and servant received the 
form which we are now contending is utterly unjust the jindys. 
tries were just beginning to receive the beneficent effect of 
the application of steam to machinery theretofore driven py 
human hands. The great decisions upon which the law of mac. 
ter and servant is based were rendered in the early thirties of 
the last century. They were rendered by men who had reached 
the place of chief justice long after the conditions under w))i-h 
the old theory of master and servant had developed—E)}|en. 
brough, in England, and Chief Justice Shaw, in Massachusetts. 
In laying down the law of fellow-servants, as applied to rail- 
roads, they were but expounding the law as they had learned jt 
when economic conditions were simple, when the master knew 
every person employed by him, and when the employee had a 
chance to say to his employer: “This man is a reckless and 
dangerous fellow, regardless of the rights of his fellow-men, and 
I refuse to work with him. You have the choice between keep- 
ing me or discharging him.” The mere statement of this rule. 
applied to modern conditions, shows that it is impossible of 
application. 

Lombroso, one of the great psychologists in criminology, has 
well ‘stated that great crimes—and certainly mass crimes— 
never can be committed unless there is a dullness of imagina- 
tion or lack of nervous sentiency on the part of the perpe- 
trator. 

Probably the greatest railroad men in this country would 
shudder at the idea of becoming personally responsible for the 
existence and the choice of men in the thousand and one differ- 
ent branches of the enterprises in which their companies are 
invelved. The machinery has become so colossal that the mas- 
ter- can not inspect, can not supervise, and himself becomes a 
part of the carelessness induced by the modern forms of cor- 
porate management. The unavoidable requirement of special- 
ization necessitates their devoting their intelligence and energy 
to one definite thing. No one man is therefore deliberately 
accountable for the horrors which follow the administration 
of the antiquated system of master and servant's law; each 
man can shift the responsibility upon that great entity created 
and sanctioned by the state or federal governments, the cor- 
poration, and say: “ We are not responsible. We are paid to 
do a definite amount of work, and as long as we do that work 
society at large—the state—should bear the burden.” Were 
it possible to bring these men into one room with the victims 
and show to them the consequences of their hiding behind the 
forms of corporate coldness of heart, I believe that many 
of them would resign their places rather than resist the enact- 
ment of a humane compensation act which would avert 
crushing misery and a lowering of the social standard of 
the persons involved, if not total degradation of their fellow- 
citizens. 

The accidents which occur in all industries involving danger- 
ous machinery, such as factories, steel mills, coal mines, quartz 
mines, and other extractive industries, in their widest scope, are 
not subjects over which the Congress of the United States has 
jurisdiction directly, and do not concern us in the present 
discussion. 

Limiting the discussion to the employees of railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce and to such other carriers as are subject 
to the power of Congress, I propose to show, principally from 
the statistics based on returns furnished by the carriers them- 
selves, in accordance with law compiled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that railroads require a regular perceutage 
of life, limbs, and health of our fellow-citizens; that the number 
of men killed and injured is a regularly recurring number; that 
this number constantly increases, but is in regular proportion 
with the mileage operated; that a certain proportion of the 
manhood of this country is slaughtered every minute of the 


'twenty-four hours of every day; that a regularly recurring 


number of our young men is each year thrown aside as “ scrap,” 
and, as far as the present system of administration of the law 
of master and servant is concerned, as far as prompt and effec- 
tive compensation goes, is as valueless to the community at 
large as the rotten ties which we see moldering along the tracks 
of every railway in these great United States. 

This is a startling statement to make, were it not proven to 
the hilt by statistics. These statistics cover a period of twenty- 
one years and are taken from the figures accessible to every 
man, published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, pur- 
suant to the great law of its organization. 





Comparative statement showing number of railway employees in service and the per cent killed and injured for t? 
[Based on figures shown in the Annual Reports on the Statistics of Railways in the United States, issued by the Inte » Co ‘ ] 








Employees in 
service at end 
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Employees killed. Employees injured. I ‘ i 
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a 930,404.02 |°1,458,244 © 623 8,470 | 0.24 a 152 | 88,367 | 5.72 298 6 | 86,837 | 5.96 PAT | A 
227 454.83 | 1,672,074 735 4,534 | .27 12 116 | 87,644 | 5.24 240 6| 92,178 l 2! 6 
222 340.30 | 1,521,355 684 8,929 | .26 1 134 | 76,701 | 5.04 210 7 | 80,680 | 5.30 271 7 
216,973.61 | 1,382,196 67 3,361 -24 9 1% 66,833 | 4.84 183 s 70,194 08 1” 7 
212' 243.90 | 1°296;121 gil | 3.632 | :28 10 145! 67.067 | 5.17 183 8| 70,699 | 5.45 198 | 7 
205,313.54 | 1,312,537 @9 | 3,006) .27 10 146 | 60,481 | 4. 166 9| 64,087 | 4.83 | 176 | 4 
( 200,154.56 | 1,189,315 594 2,99 3 8 177 | 5,52 | 4.2% 138 10 53,498 | 4.50 146 10 
‘ 195, 561.92 | 1,071,169 548 2,675 | .2 7 1 41,142 | 3.8 113 13 | 43,817 | 4.09 | 120 | 12 
g 192,556.08 | 1,017,663 529 2,550 25 7 207 | 39,643 | 3. 108 13 1% 4.15 |} 115 | 12 
! 187 584.68 98,924 495 2,210} .24 6 238 | 34,923 | 3. 96 | 15 7,133 | 4.00 | 102 | 14 
a4 184,648.26 874,558 474 1,98 | .22 5 268 | $1,761 | 3.63 87 17 ,719 | 3.8 r 10 
SOE Sed idincennsd 183 , 284.25 823, 476 449 1,608 | .21 5 310 | 27,667 | 3.36 76 | 19 7 8] 19 
Tt ee gatincesteeere | 181,982.64 | 826,620] 454] 1,861] .23 5 83 | 291969 | 3.63 | 82 | 18 35 87 17 
: | 177,746.25 785,004 441 1,811 23 5 290 | 25,696 3.27 | 70 | 20 0 | 75 | 19 
175,690 .96 779,008 444 1,823 -23 5 288 | 23,422 | 3.00 64 2° 4 69 l 
169,779.84 873,602 515; 2,727) «31 7 193 ; 31,729 | 3.68 87 | 17 M M 15 
162,397.30 821,415 506 2,554 | .31 7 206 28,267 | 3.44 77 19 84 17 
161,275.17 | 784,285 486 | 2°660| [34 7 198 | 26,140 | 3.33 72 | ” 79 13 
156,404.06 | 749,301 479 2,451 | .33 7 214 | 22,396 | 2.99 61 | 23 » | 68 "1 
149,948.66 704,743 459 1,972 | .28 5 266 | 20,028 | 2.84 &5 25 60 > 
149,901.72 (*) (4) 2,070 | (4) 6 255 | 20,148) (4) | 55 26 l 61 24 
tin cninncdiinadsinnetacloeendnesins cal 63,008 |....-- 7 195 | 805,548 |_...._ | 117 12 | 952,064 124 14 
ED, 4. stl. ainiaitmnaltldnadtbagetid te oe $2,986 |______ 9 160 | 608,325 |__.__- 167 > | 641 261 176 3 
a  ohdeeiial ca 21,510 |_.. 6 245 | 267,075 |___-- 73 | 20 | 2887585 79 19 
} 


* Excludes mileage returned for switching and terminal companies. 
> Includes 21,969 employees of switching and terminal companies. 





¢ Based on mileage shown in column 2 and 1,436,275 employees, wh‘ch excludes those reported by switching and terminal companies. 


é Figures not available. 


Percentage of increase in number of employees in 1908 over number in 1889, 106.92 per cent. 
Ratio of increase in percentage of number killed and injured in 1908 over percentage of number killed and injured in 1889, 91.02 per cent. 
Ratio of increase in percentage of number injured in twenty years, 101.41 per cent. 


Ratio of decrease in percentage of number killed in twenty years, 7.15 per cent. 


Percentage of increase in number of employees killed and injured in 1908 over number killed and injured in 1889, 294.71 per cent. 
Ratio of the percentage of increase in the number of employees killed and injured in 1908 over the number killed and injured in 1889 to the percentage of 
increase in the number employed in 1908 over the number employed in 1889, 191.02 per cent. 


The first column presented shows the total mileage at end of 
each year, single track. 

The second column shows the number of employees in service 
at end of each year and the number of employees for each 100 
miles of line. 

The third column shows the number of railway employees 
killed, the per cent of employees killed, the average number of 
employees killed per day, and the average number of minutes 
elapsing for one killed. 

The fourth column shows the number of employees injured, 
the per cent of employees injured, the average number of em- 
ployees injured per day, and the average number of minutes 
elapsing for one injured. 

The fifth column shows the number of railway employees who 
are killed and injured, the per cent of killed and injured, the 
average number of killed and injured per day, and the average 
number of minutes elapsing for one killed or injured. 

In other words, these figures show that the total casualties 
for twenty-one years from 1888, the first year after the estab- 
lishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 1908, in- 
clusive, 56,516 employees lost their lives at the post of duty, 
and 895,548 employees were either maimed or crippled. The 
total casualties reached the astounding figure of 952,064, an 
average for the twenty-one years covered of 45,336 a year. 

These figures further show the number of employees in service 
and the proportion killed and injured. The falling off in the 
number employed, as indicated by the figures for the years 1894 
to 1898, was due to the panic of 1893, as is the present apparent 
reduction due to the panic of November, 1907, and reflects one 
of the economies introduced by the railway managements during 
the hard times following this financial crisis. The per cent 
column for employees killed clearly indicates the constant re- 


curring death risk of the railway employee. There is hardly | 


any perceptible fluctuation of this ratio for the years shown 
and means, approximately, that one employee out of every 400 
in service was killed each year. The proportion of injured has 
gradually increased each year until for 1908, the last year cov- 
ered, 5.72 per cent given indicates that one employee out of 
every 17 in service is injured, or that an employee in the service 
of a railway for ten years has an even chance of being injured. 
The columns showing the number of minutes elapsing for each 
casualty and the average number of casualties per day demon- 





strate that approximately in every seven minutes of every 
hour of every day for the last five years named, one employee 
was killed or injured. During the twenty-one years covered 
the average was one killed or injured for every fourteen min- 
utes of this entire period. The average killed each day for the 
whole period covered was 7 and the average injured 117. 

Compare these figures with the returns of some battles in the 
civil war, and remember that among the men who are not em- 
ployed to fight but to move the daily traffic of the Nation there 
are no returns for “ missing.” 








Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., April 6-7, 1862. 
[Figures made up in Pension Office. ] 

| KiMed 

Killed. |Wounded.| Missing.| Total. | and 
| | wounded, 
a 1,754 8,408 2,885 | 13,047 | 10,162 
Confederate losa..._........ 1,723 8,012 959 10,694 5 
itch cecestenel 8,477 16,420 | 3,844] 23,741 19,807 
Union victory. = 

Gettysburg, Pa., July 1-3, 1863. 

as oo = . 

Killed 

Killed. a Missing.| Total. and 
wounded 
ees | 8,070} 14,497 5,434 23,001 17,567 
Union victory. weil 7 

Antietam, Septem? "i 

Killed 

| Killed. |Wounded. Missing. Total. and 
} indad. 
Union loss ee 2,108 9,549 753 12,410 11,657 
it is said that more men were killed on the above date than on any 


other one day during the civil war. 













Wilderness, Va., May 5-7, 1864. 


fea 











Killed 
Killed. |Wounded.| Missing.| Total. and 
| | wounded 
ss 
eae F oe Pie 
Sn 2,246 12,037 | 3,383 17,666 | 14,283 
! i 
Confederate victory. i 
Malvern Hill, Va., July 1, 1862. 
Killed 
Killed. |Wounded.| Missing.| Total. and 
wounded, 











| 
Tintsmepercecrenemenbaemnenial ’ 
Confederate loss, killed, 
wounded, and missing.._.|........._|.... | } 














Vicksburg, Misa. 











Union loss. 











Killed 

Killed. |Wounded.} Missing.| Total and 
wounded 
ay 30 e008) 157 777 8 942 934 
og | SL 502 2,550 147 3,199 8,052 





Confederate victory. } 
The siege of Vicksburg continued until July 4, 1863, when it was 
surrendered to the Union forces. 


Atlanta, Ga., 186}. 








Union loss. 


Killed. | Wounded. | Missing.| Total. 

| | 

erence Fastest 
Campaign May 5 to 31_..._...-.--..--- 1,458 | 7,436 405 9,299 
Campaign during June................ 1,125 | 5,740 665 7,530 
SS ae 1,110 | 5,915 2,694 9,719 
Campaign during August............-.. 453 2,318 466 8,237 
> eee 277 1,413 212 1,902 





Making a grand total of 4,423 killed, 22,822 wounded, and 4,442 
missing during the campaigns of these months. 

In the above are included numerous battles, amongst others Rocky 
Face Ridge, May 5-9; Resaca, May 13-15; New Hope Church, May 25; 
Dallas, May 28-31 and June 1-4; Kenesaw Mountain, June 20-30; as- 
sault on Kenesaw, June 27; Peach Tree Creek, July 20, etc. 

First Bull Run, or Manassas, Va., July 21, 1861. 


| | 
Killed. | Wounded. | Missing.| Total. 








} 1 
ree Dalai icc tae lg tt eee 470 1,071 | 1,793 8,334 
Confederate loss.........-............. | 387 | 1,582 | 13 1,982 
i ss ae Oe 857 2,653 1,906 5,316 





Confederate victory. 
Second Bull Run. 


Killed. | Wounded. Missing.| Total. 














| 
} 
Union loss (Aug. 16-31, 1862)..--..-- | 1,747 8,452 4,263 14, 462 
Confederate loss (Aug. 21 to Sept. 
6 canst ctscinscncconqnenieiieed 1,481 7,627 89 9,197 
Whi sie secretin en 8,228 | 16,079 | 4,852 | 23,050 








~ ‘Phe above includes engagements at Rappahannock, Chantilly, and 
Bristoe Station. 
Confederate victory. 


At the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., December 11-15, 1862. 























| Killed. | Wounded. | Missing.| Total. 

O Sinn Beatie a re pene es | 1,284 9,600 1,769 12,653 

DonfeGerate 1008........ccccecoscaccesed 596 4,068 651 6,315 
ilteh, cit 658 ee ee | 1,880 | 13,068 2,420 17,968 


Confederate victory. 


The necessary factors of railroad operation are sentient and 
insentient—human beings and the tools and materials with 
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are wasted in the performance of their functions. The railros,j< 
bear the expense of repairing and replacing the waste of thoi 
insentient instruments of operation—the wear and tear of rox 1. 
bed and track, bridges and buildings, tocomotives and cars—})\)+ 
for the 953,063 men killed and injured in twenty-one years t)oy 
have no concern. It is but too probable that ere the next bunch 
of railroad returns are gathered and compiled an addition.) 
63,900 men will either have lost their lives or have been mainyj 
in railroading, so that in twenty-two years the railroads wi}) 
have wrecked the lives of 1,066,000 men and have then let 1) 
sue, instead of paying them compensation for their injuries 
The waste of human life and limb, the wear and tear of | 
active, intelligent army of human beings whose labor 4), 
makes their operation possible, is not a necessary item in ¢\, 
expense account of railroads. 

Acting under the authority conferred by section 20 of the aot 
to regulate commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
promulgated a classification of operating accounts to be kept by 
earriers by rail. Possibly the most important method introduced 
were the depreciation accounts, created for the purpose of pro- 
viding a fund for the replacement of equipment when retire 
from service. These depreciation accounts are maintained by 
making monthly charges direct to operating expenses based on 
the average life of the several classes of equipment affected ang 
crediting these amounts to a replacement fund. 

The carriers maintain a fund for the replacement of thie 
sentient factors of operation that are worn out or wrecked and 
have to be consigned to the scrap heap. But the human being 


our fellow-citizen, of whom one risks being killed or injured 
every time seven minutes of the day or night elapse, if wrecked, 
as a consequence of his professional risk, so as to make hi: 
unfit for further service, is cast aside, and the carrier assumes 


no responsibility whatever for his condition. He must assume 
his own risk, must bear his own damage, as though it occurred 
by reason of his fault or his negligence, when, as a matter of 
fact, his damage is as much the result of the operation of the 
property as is the damage to locomotives and cars, bridges and 
buildings, roadway and track, for all of which the carrier pro- 
vides without question. ; 

The couplers which keep the trains together and make the 
vast commerce of the country possible are inspected by the 
carriers and in part by the Government. Skilled employees ure 
required to make this movement possible, without whose aid, 
without whose intelligence, and without whose energy and 
watchfulness the entire commerce of the country would lie stag 
nant and become impossible, bringing about starvation and 
misery. Yet these employees, when injured through no fault of 
their own, through a regularly recurring risk, which is an inci- 
dent of the employment, are cast aside and no effort is required 
by law of the carriers to heal or repair them; these men are 
nbandoned and are left without compensation. When broken 
in bedy, maimed, and injured, they are forced, under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances imaginable, to combat the cir- 
riers whose commerce they have been pushing through the 
country. 

Every statement herein made can be confirmed. The profes- 
sional risk—that is, the inherent liability, of any person em- 
ployed in railway traffic being killed or injured—is a permanent 
and continuous risk. It is a risk which the man can not shift, 
as is shown by the above tables of the steadily recurring numbers 
of men killed. In the case of death by a railroad accident no 
question of the employees’ inattention, stupidity, carelessness, or 
similar defenses urged by the defenders of corporate se! fish- 
ness can well be urged. It is as much a part of the business of 
the carrier to pay for the injury of the person who handles tle 
traffic as it is to replace the various items of inanimate trans- 
portation which I have heretofore mentioned. 

I have referred to the safety-appliance acts. I have shown 
that the Government inspects couplers. The statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in pursuance of the execu- 
tion of this law, show that the accidents from that particular 
cause of casualties have decreased. Yet, in spite of this de- 
crease from this particular source, the slaughter goes on and 
has increased in other forms of railway activity, showing that 
the palliative influence of the safety-appliance law, or of all 
similar laws, is not sufficient to compensate our fellow-citizens 
who are engaged in handling this great commerce of the country 
from the risks which they are bound to bear. To state it in 
another form, where a regularly recurring per cent of our 
fellow-citizens is maimed and killed, it is the duty of the Nation 
to force the enterprise itself to bear the expenses involved 
therein. I may say that I,do not care whether the railroads 
recoup themselves for the additional expense involved in pay- 
ing just compensation to their employees by raising the rates, 


which they: work. Both are subjected to wear and tear; both | or by charging extra passenger fares, or by decreasing the 
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amount of free baggage that they haul, or by declaring smaller | hourly and daily occurrence to an extent undreamed of by a 


dividends. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, in addressing the meeting of the National Civie Fed- 
eration on November 22 last, on the subject, “Should in- 
dustry bear the burden incident to industrial accidents,” said: 


As to whether the industry itself should bear the risks of accidents 
to employees or whether society as such should bear the burden is of 
lesser cunsequence than that the burden should not be borne either by 
the injured workman or the family of the workman killed. 


employers as if the employers really would pay the compensation, or 
even liability, out of their own pockets. The fact of the matter is that 
whatever the cost of the finished product may be, the land, the plant, 


person who has not watched it, and when in this regularly 
recurring series of movements of trains one man is killed or 
injured every seven minutes of every hour of every day and 
night, his children are left to starve; his widow may be forced 
to sell all she possesses; the standard of life of four to six 
people is lowered and an American family is put on the “ bum” 
while the courts for eight or ten years are blocked with wrangle 


| of counsel and the pounding out of new distinctions of a law 


the machinery, the raw material, wages to workmen, insurance, taxes, | 


are all of them counted in the price for which the employer sells his 
product, and if intelligent, comprehensive employer's liability or com 
pensation were the fixed principle of the industry, the employers would 


in placing a price upon the finished product; so that, as a matter of 


fact, that feature of it is simply absurd to hold that that is an objec- | 


tion to the introduction of more liberal employer's liability or com- 
pensation laws. 

It is a common phrase in which so many indulge: “ The immense 
risks which employers are compelled to meet.” No one who has an 


L mercial progress 
count that as a fixed charge with which they must count and reckon prog 


tet . . | whic is archaic ic as fair . ‘reate nie hiel 
We speak of the imposition of the risks and burdens of accidents upon | ch is archaic,- which was unfair when created, and which 


has become disastrously reactionary when enforced at the pres 
ent time under modern industrial conditions. The systematized 
injustice, the denial of justice caused by the enforcement of an- 
tiquated laws—laws which the English, who originated them, 
have long since discarded as inept, as dangerous to their com- 
are retained by us as bulwarks of corporate 
resistance to social betterment and civilizing uplift. 

We talk of the enlightenment of the American. We find it 


} hecessary to support missionary societies to carry the Gospel to 


intelligent understanding of industrial and commercial conditions will | 


minimize that fact, but side by side with the risks of employers should 
not be forgotten the risks of labor. 


But let us examine the reports of the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission with respect to the finances of the railroads and 
see how the plan of compensation which I provide in the sched- 
ule of my bill would affect the roads. The operating revenues 
for the year 1908, according to the said report, amounted to the 
enormous sum of $2,393,805,989, and the net corporate income 
amounted to $395,902,474 for the said period, which amount was 
placed at the disposal of the boards of directors of the railroads 
for the payment of dividends and other corporation expendi- 
tures. Of this amount there was appropriated the sum of 
$271,328,453, to be paid in the shape of dividends on the ex- 
cessively overcapitalized or “ watered” stock, if you please, 


$21,635,182 as appropriations to reserves and miscellaneous 
items, leaving a tremendous balance of $74,852,385 to be carried 
forward to the credit of profit and loss. But no part of this 
tremendous corporate income, not even a penny thereof, was 
given to the great army of the maimed and crippled railroad 
employees, nor to the dependents of those employees who were 
killed in service—the railroads protected by the ancient, vicious, 
and barbaric legal doctrines of “contributory negligence,” 
“assumption of risk,” and “ fellow-servant,” left unnoticed the 
“serap heap” upon which these unfortunate people are thrown 
under the present industrial system. The operating expenses 
of the railroads in the United States for the year 1908 amounted 
to $1,669,938,717. I contend that to carry out the schedule 
of compensation which I have drafted as a part of my bill will 
under no circumstances require an expenditure exceeding 14 
per cent of the operating expenses, which, if added thereto, will 
certainly leave an entirely sufficient and even a great amount 
of money in the coffers of the railroads to be distributed as 
dividends on the “watered stock,” and enough money will be 
left to apply to their reserve funds. 

From this computation it must be understood that I have not 
given any consideration to the cost of maintaining the great 
and expensive legal departments which handle all personal- 
injury suits. This cost, a tremendous item in itself, running 
up into many millions of dollars annually, will be greatly 
diminished. Therefore to say that the railroads can not meet 
this additional cost necessarily involved in the compliance with 


heathen countries. We send thousands of school-teachers to 
the Philippine Islands; we send batile ships to Asia Minor to 
protect American colleges against the outrages of the Turk, 
when it is a fact that America and Turkey stand preeminent 
in this, that no federal or national compensation acts prevail 
in either Turkey or the United States, and that on the rest of 
the Continent the theory which formerly prevailed in England 
and which now prevails in these United States has been utterly 
discarded, abolished, and cast aside as antiquated and unfair, 
as antisocial, as un-Christian, and as dangerous to the modern 
industrial state. 

The tendency of modern civilization in standardizing all 
things that are in daily use, in fixing the thread on the screw 
so that the screw that is turned out in Manchester or in Pitts 
burg will fit; that the bolts which are put in the bridge a the 
bridge works in Pittsburg will fit when laid down on the great 


> Nee 4K ae | bridges across the Nile at Atbara, require such close calcula 
$28,086,454 for additions and betterments to the property, and | 


tion that commercial progress and national efficiency in the last 
instance depend upon the perfection of the ways of communica- 
tion. The country whose railroads, canals, and waterways are 
most efficient will ultimately win. The size of the country and 
its resources are nothing as compared with its efficiency. Its 
efficiency depends directly upon the ease with which the forces 
necessary to handling the commerce are recruited. Conse- 
quently, in a country so vast as ours, where in many instances 
the only highway known to two generations has been the rail- 
way, success depends directly upon the efficiency of this method 
of communication. 

When, therefore, whole classes of citizens have been crushed 
out, thrown aside as scrap, the feeling of resentment against 
the carrier harms its efficiency and thereby hurts the national 
thrust forward in international commerce. For every pensioner 
that the United States Government maintains in every hamlet 
and wayside station, we may be assured that the broken fami 
lies and wrecked men and the memories of some uncompensated 
loss feed an undying dislike, hatred, or malignant hostility to 


the great and necessary railways of the country, and indirectly 
| against the country that has permitted 953,063 men killed or in- 


the provisions of this bill is utterly absurd. The absurdity is | 


glaring when it is taken into consideration that the system of 
compensation proposed in my bill will limit the amount of com- 
pensation or annuity to practically small payments according 
to the nature and extent of the injuries sustained by the em- 
ployee, or in the event an employee is killed, then certain, defi- 


nite, limited, and reasonable annuities are payable to his de- | 
pendents who survive him, which payments, however, cease upon | 


the remarriage of the widow, and to such children as attain 
the age of 16 years, except in such cases where the surviving 


children are physically or mentally incapacitated from earning | 


their own livelihood. Besides the probabilities of large verdicts 
will be avoided, and a greater and better efficiency will resuit 
in the ranks of the employees who will realize and appreciate 
that if any accident should happen to them while at work, they 
and their dependents will be saved from the “scrap heap,” and 
thereby the safety of the traveling public will be increased, 

Strikes do not take place every day. Riots, such as were 
claimed by the railways to have been caused by the American 
Railway Union in Chicago, are not of daily occurrence, but the 
movement of freight trains and of passenger equipment is of 


xXLV——20 





jured to be cast aside as scrap without providing permanent and 
just compensation. The excuse has been that the country was 
growing and we had no time to regard these problems, 

We can only take up one or two things in a generation and 
settle them, but the time has come when it becomes necessary 
for us to seriously weigh the danger of permitting corporate 
cupidity to continue a system of licensed butchery and murder, 
of permissive breaking up of families, of degrading the stand- 
ard of American citizenship infinitely worse than the slavery 
which was broken up forty years ago, because that was cou 
fined to a small group, which inevitably was bound to come to 
encounter the economic progress of the rest of the world, re 
stricted in area, whereas our present system, if continued, will 
inevitably lead to a growth of a feeling that a class, comprising 
a million and a half of men, consequently seven and a half 
million of American citizens, is being discriminated against, 
while the freight that they move and the passengers that they 
haul are to obtain the most favorable consideration at the 
hands of this body. 

Should my bill (H. R. 25334) be passed, the persons who are 
injured have their choice of remedies. They can either sue in 
the courts as heretofore, bearing the burden of the proof, or 
else they can take the compensation which this act will provide 
for their relief. 

The countries that have progressed most materially within 
the last generation have been those countries which have cast 
aside the reactionary and antiquated forms of compelling the 
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workingman to sue, or compelling their citizens or subjects to| Klein. It was published as part of that wonderful showin- 
go to law for damages, when compensation should have been | made by the German Government for the World’s Fair in & 
paid to them by the enterprise which caused the injury, as a Louis (1904), and of course I do not claim it to be up to q 
necessary professional risk. | The hurry in which these data were collected must also 

{ desire to read a few statistical figures from the Atlas | taken into account. These figures are from page 19, summary 
and Statistics of the German Labor Insurance, by Dr. G. A. | 111, “ Income, expenses, and capital: ” : 


Accident insurance of German Empire. 












Income. Expenditures. 


Year. | 


Indemni- | Process of eT 


ing time of 


| OContribu- Interest Total 


Hospitals | Any 
Income, total.| tions of em-| and other| expendi- | ties, total | restoring 


and sani- tof 

















































































| bloyers. income. tures. | of. to health. waiting.? taria.°¢ ily. 
| | 
$239,015 $234,761 $4,254 $239,015 $4,762 $5 ee | 
10,121,561 9,233,756 887,908 | 6,336,433 | 4,843,637 194,935 | $8,591 $221, 621 | é 
| 17,556,011 | 15,285,635 | 2,270,467 | 14,398,515 | 12,005,229 313, 529 75,292 570, 485 I 
| 25,088 ,039 21,844,484 3,253,555 | 24,008,647 | 20,789,671 482,434 | 166,984 797 ,342 1 
| 30,158,889 | 26,654,186 | 3,504,708 | 27,129,855 | 23,633,669 548,006 177,373 837,804 | 2 
O07? 83,651,804 | 29,907,988 | 3,743,936 | 29,701,662 | 25,735,679 509,778 164, 167 969,139 | 258 .? 
Fe cntrciimapsigmnnpnigitinedmebeneminn 78,614,331 | 246,231,383 | $2,382,949 (231,206,097 19,338,374 5,233,979 | 1,262,251 8,254,516 | 2,682 479 
| ' | j 
[For every $100 income and expenses each column is proportioned in per cent.] 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. Per cent 
a ee ee 100.00 96.76 3.04 100.00 37.44 Gia Pic cemdechtcs 2.14 1.7 
Frieden aitadaiareidtaem cnet iain nett 100.00 | 90.51 9.49 100.00 78.32 3.06 0.13 8.58 | 3 
elidiiintn natiaemencebaienelemenrnaaittendaddcdistectmasin iad 100.00 88.38 11.62 100.00 87.11 2.02 | -65 8.27 | | 
ws — ms new e aes ee | eee a L 
Expenditures. 
Payments for injuries. | 
Year. Cash | Totalex- C#pital on 
Cash pay-| | Oash pay-| pay- j|pensesfor| “824. 
ments | Death or | Annuities | mentsto | mentsin| adminis- 
Annuities. (German | burial for sur- | widows in| lieu of tration. 
sub- moneys. vivors. lien of | annuities 
jects).¢ | annuities.’ | for for- 
| eigners.? 
aia een sr oneesanetetangss omnes siaenersentestignstats eeenineiaditihedisteateaeneesiaelementeestseeece | 
DE asscinvins senshi icisiihithialiiyenntigtaanmctatecitaiiinbiibeinin ebiiftie atipitiacsiwiinititinsinizes BOD Pccentnantin $2,619 $2,112 es as ek $1,897 
IIT ins sciences niareaialthinaiteenticins malta heat aetiaceaaie aa SFR TIP bneecnannene 66, 602 974,372 | $57,834 | $29,750 | 1,492,736 | 15,663 
lll cdcanseesiisntendentaniincinnesspnenaiananniehimmiiainnpaemnatimaine! 8, 402,862 |........... 75,972 | 2,281,230 97,818 41,412 | 2,398,328 | 34,128 
rc ie dee chink aieleedid cine heciiiaplboliliietine elndisbind on ae on 116,967 | 3,748,500 | 137,564 | 75,684 | 3,218,950 | 40/429 
neat hited Mies shennan aed iateneititnetiblen piel 16,951,697 379,841 138,350 4,108,594 158,508 48,552 8,496,290 | 438,458 
IT sc etilsnnsateonngeesinsiiieanioanteamieih as ictadin epoch aomesnblbotie tani etcesbdiaianaaeh sen 128,877 | 4,422,040 |  160,174| 48,270| 3,966,032 | 47,408 
Si ncccssicie wicnsncneesiecineinerersiniiaastininetiniatneriantalaasuabtenseaaeegieiiasinnetabepdsaaeniineaaaant ae 725,909 | 1,364,163 | 35,641,690 1,487,262 | 603,330 | 37,822,246 | 47,408, 








[For every $100 expenditure each column is proportioned in per cent.} 





| Per cent. Per cent..| Per cent. | Per cent. | Percent. | Pércent.| Per cent. Per cent, 
20.41 2.46 ce 


OTT... csnnentuntaanantommmatinnnnmmnattiiiaannmiptdcnnmmeenienaiiaedammntanaa’ — 8.17 | 0.17 0.13 @2.56 |...... 
OID. 5; ss, thie ahanladeenoee eaten gecigsbtinadiianasainaaae ORME Ee cenice | 1 15.65 | .76 136 21.18 
OG isis tepeecvnicnsacininhsientinneitidiaitinenniaaaiininsintiinaiedamaan apieniiirepieeintiti 62.48 1.40 51 15.14 59 18 ee 








« Free medical treatment, medicines, and other remedies outside of hospital treatment, as well as erutches, braces, and like appliances 
> During the first thirteen weeks after the accident, during which time he is taken care of under sick-insuranee laws. 

¢ In place of free medical treatment and annuity payments the injured person may be taken care of in a sanitarium. 

4 The family of an injured person placed in a sanitarium receives same annuity as though he had been killed. 

¢ If incapacity to earn living is 15 per cent or less, the annuity charge may be paid in one anticipated payment (since October 1, 1900). 
fOn remarriage. 

¢ Injured foreigners giving up their domicile in the German Empire may, on their motion, be paid off in full by threefold amount of annual 
annuity. 


"ab howin rofessional risk of railroad employees and workmen, Prussian-Hessian state railways. (From Archiv fiir Hisenbahnwesen fo 
Table s 9 prof 1908, pages 104, 106, and 108.) tf nm for 





Number for every 1,000 persons insured. 






Injuries (or death). 


— eee er renner 


Transitory Incapacity to earn livelihood _____- 


Permanent limited incapacity. ............-.-.-.-....------- a ° ° . ° 

Complete incapacity. _- 2 an nnn nnn een n nnn e nn nnn nen nnn oenennes 77 ° . 66} .60 

Followed by death. ...........2ccecccencnncccencccncccncncencsccesessesesen= 1 ° ¥ 1,37 
Patal ...<nnccccccccccncccccnceneccscooscccesesecocsscecceseescoceeneses 2 on 


The foNowing Industrial associations had for every 1,000 employees in- 
sured the following killed and injured: 











Northwest Iron and Steel Industrial Association 9.13 | 10.13 | 10.08; 10.11 11.06 - =z 
North German Lumber Industrial Association.............-.-.........}........ 11.43 | 12.17} 11.73} 12.23 11.52 ae i 
Miliers’ Industrial Assoctation................<...222-----eecceceese 13.27 | 14.30] 13.70; 14.37 15.67 aes 
Wagon and Transport Industrial Association._____......-..._...._.. 17.81} 15 14.81 | 20.82 22.75 I tect 
nie E, DERRGIOEROG., .......nainisnsingasianuaniaces dimnacunnetanenameeiie 12.77 | 12.10} 12.19] 13.06 14.59 ee 
Rhein Westphalian Mine and Mills Industrial Association...............]........ 20.92 | 12.03 | 12.82) 12.9% 14.52 | az 
Brewing and Malting Industrial Association....................<-..-.<-[--<eeee- 12.11 | 22.31} 13.67) 13.46 14.43 14.61 |_....-. 





ann cvecestesidanissitesiniscbatimgsia acessectpeticilaciaisislingaiatistsaaatstaemitthamiliciimmats Main aaseiastintitlialittilnjiaeicaine lan ieitheseati thaliana tin Mkiin ack patsnenniihin _ 
In 1906, 31,088 persons received $1,492,736 compensation within a few weeks of their injuries, payable from the earnings of the Prussian- 
Hessian state railways on a mileage of 20,848 miles, 
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Is there a doubt in the mind of any one of those to whom 
my words are addressed that the English were forced to give 
up the barbarous and archaic jurisprudence based upon the 
common-law system of master and servant by the stress of 
German competition? Their trades unions, their system of 
allowing men’s savings to be robbed by speculators, their in- 
tense effort to better this by the friendly societies acts and 
registration acts and the companies acts, all show the futility of 
applying the theory of laissez faire in the modern industrial 
state, in which the employee with his muscles and intelligence 
stands opposed to the great masses of capital organized in 
heartless and necessarily efficient corporations, 

In Germany and other European countries the percentage of 
killed and injured workmen upon the railroads is less than | 
50 per cent of that of the United States. Why? Because | 
there the railroads are made by law responsible to the injured | 
employee, or in the event of his death resulting from injury, | 
then to his dependents, by a system of humane, just, fair, and | 
equitable workmen’s compensation law. Under this law the | 
railroads have no recourse to any such defenses such as con- 
tributory negligence, assumed risk, nor the doctrine of fellow- 
servants. That law has made the officials of the railroads to 
be more careful, and they have adopted stricter rules with re- | 
spect to the operation and movement of traffic, and they are | 
doing all in their power to prevent the occurrence of accidents 
voluntarily and without being forced to do so by the State or 
Government. To-day they exercise more care and caution for 
the safety of their employees than they do for their equipment 
and rolling stock. Before the enactment of this law the rail- 
roads in those countries had directed their efforts chiefly to the 
prevention of damage to their properties—they pursued the 
same course as our railroads are now doing—placing a higher 
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they are obliged to repair and replace the equipment at their 
own cost. 

In this country, if you will say that the railroads shall be 
held primarily responsible for damages for injuries sustained 
by their employees, or we will say that they must repair broken 
bones as they do damaged cars; but they must care for their 
employees on the general principle of humanity, and with the 
same promptness as they care for their rolling stock and other 
tangible property ; and, that when an employee is either injured 
or killed, neither he nor his dependents shall be thrown upon 
the “scrap heap,” as is the case now, because the railroads can 
draft new recruits without paying the least attention to what 
becomes of those who are so discarded; and if you will say that 


| the railroads must pay for the lives that they have destroyed, 


I am satisfied that within three years we will have 50 per cent 
less of the maiming and killing of employees of railroads alone, 
and the great number of fatal wrecks will be 50 per cent less, 
and, as a further sequence, the lives of thousands of passengers 
will be saved annually by reason of the fact that travel will be 
made less dangerous because of the increased efficiency of rail- 
road employees and the greater degree of care exercised by 
railroad officials in the movement of traffic upon their rail- 
ways. 

The rate in the following table will show certain perc: 
ages in respect of railroads in the United States of group 
This statistical group includes the mileage west of the Hudson 
River and the New York Central, up to Salamanca, to Pittsburg, 
and from Pittsburg to Parkersburg, and from Parkersburg down 


nt- 


the Potomac and to the Capes ang back again to New York. 
The territory includes and the mileage corresponds closely to 
that of the Prussian-Hessian railways. (See Senate Hearings 
on Railway Rates, 1905, Appendix IX, 59th Cong., 1st sess., No. 


” 

















and greater value upon property than upon human life, because | 244, pt. 2, p. 13.) 
7 T — = - — > —— — ees ee —_ ~ 
Employees tnjured. Employees killed. | Total employees killed or injured. 
Number of [Total mileage cS cometh % ere Paar eee 
employees in | operated | |"!lQi0 miles Ratio to | Number Ratio to | Number Ratio to | Number 
. service. (single track). ° cae ete number in; per 1,00 |.) number § per 1,000 = a number | per 1,000 
Years. ofline. »*| Number. aeevies miles of | Umber. | in service! mile: of Number. saervieo | gaflee of 
(per cent). line. (percent) line (per cent) | 
ag 2 — mentaiaiabiaal 
| | | 
A. | B. | A | B® | A. | B. | Ae] B. | A] B. | A. | B.| Ac | B.| Af) B.| A. | B.| Ae | B. | A.¢] B.| A. |B. 
| | | 
sath —) anil ‘ ion ia tt ceca 
| | | | | | 
5) 486,318) 23,885 22,095, 16,819 22,010) 12,100) 1,044) 3.01, 0.21; 507) 47| 1,179 526) 0.29 0.11 49 24 13,279) 1,570; 3.300.32 556, 71 
448,085] 23,681) 21,823) 15,773 20,530! 10,455} 951) 2.80, .21; 441) 441,126 512) .30) .11 48} 2 | 11,581) 1,463! 3.10) .32| 489 67 
7| 413,508) 23,281) 21,421) 14,399 19,304] 9.256} 877) 2.76, .21| 398] 41) 909 416] .27| .10) 39] 19 10,165 1,29 03! .31| 437, 60 
3} 302,641| 23,022 21,017) 14,017; 18,632) 9,222 870; 2.85 22; 401; 41 952, 401; .29) .10 41 19 10,174) 1,271 15) .32 42 © 
373,551) 22,759, 20,669) 14,393 18,073) 8,844) 755) 2.71) .20) 389) 36, 1,010 346] .31| .09) 44) 17) 9,854) 1,101 02| “991 433] 63 
$56,174' 22,053; 19,863) 13,167, 17,932) 7,572) 653) 2.61; .18} 343) 33) 835 320) .29) .09) 38) 16) 8,407) 973) 2.90) .27\ 3s1| 49 
352,752| 21,881) 19,434) 12,204 18,151) 6,449 664, 2.41 -19) 295; 34 768 = -29| .0O 35 17| 7,217 ox 2.70 .23 330, Gl 
} i | i j i v : | = 1 , 3 we oe 
Nore.—Columns “A” represent United States railways in Group II. Columns “B” represent Prussian-Hessian state railways. . 
¢On June 30 of year named. 
> At the end of the year named. 
© Represents accidents resulting from the movement of trains, locomotives, or cars. 
¢The number of employees used in the computation of this ratio includes employees of all classes, as the number of employees whose duties 
directly expose them to accidents resulting from the movement of trains, locomotives, or cars is not available. 
The following figures will show the number of casualties oc- | France, about four times more than in Great Britain, about 


curring to a million travelers a year the German railroads are 
the safest; this table is published by the German Vericherungs 
Zeitung, a prominent insurance journal, which indicates that 
German railroads are the safest of all. On the basis of the 
latest statistics it is shown that among every million railroad 


travelers a year the following casualties occur in various coun- | 





tries : 
| 
Killed. |Injured. 
| 
| ee 
i novcnesnccotacccscccscceceseeccssssneessta bisel 0.08 0.39 
Austria-Hungary-.---------------------------------- —--—-------- 12 -96 
ANCC... .---. - - 22 22-2 ~~ 22 enn enone enn ee enn n enn e nee eeeene 13 18 
Great Britain....-.....-...-----.----------------+--------0+- ecoce 14 1.94 
Switzerland._.........---------------------2-- eee eee e eee eeeeee- as = 
Belgium..-...--- ee ace nw enn en ne nneneee ene n een nnn nnen nn naneesene= 22 . 
United States........ ..---------------- +--+ ene ne ne nen enon eeeeee 4% | 6.58 











In other words, the number of fatal casualties occurring to a 
million travelers in one year on the railroads of the United 
States are about five times more than in Germany, four times 
more than in Austria-Hungary, four times more than in France, 
three times more than in Great Britain, three times more than 
in Switzerland, and twice more than in Belgium. 

And the proportion of the same number of travelers who are 
injured in one year is about as follows: 

About twenty times more than in Germany, about seven times 
more than in Austria, about fifty-three times more than in 





| awarded on the verdicts, ultimately reaches the plaintiff. 


five times more than in Switzerland, and about twice as many 
as are injured on the railroads in Belgium. ; 

There is a tremendous financial waste which results from the 
litigation of personal-injury suits. It is conservatively esti 
mated that but 14 per cent of the moneys which are expended 
in this class of litigation, including, of course, the judgments 
The 
astounding waste amounts to 86 per cent, which provides, of 


| course, for the payment of the verdicts, all the expenses in- 


| volved in the defense and prosecution of these suits, and the 
fees of counsel for both sides in these controversies, But the 
14 per cent of such moneys which eventually reaches the lucky 
suitors is practically minimized, because, as a matter of fact, 
the major portion of this 14 per cent goes to a smal! percentage 
of fortunate suitors, who obtain in some rare cases large ver- 
dicts. Does it not strike you favorably what great good would 
come from this tremendous waste if it would be fairly and 
properly distributed among the vast number of victims of in- 
dustrial accidents? 

Every employer, every manufacturer, every producer, and 
every corporation is bent on eliminating, or at least minimizing, 
any possible occurrence of waste in the cost of production and 
sale of the commodities which are manufactured. No attempt, 
however, is made either by the employer or by the lawmakers 
to eliminate, or minimize, at least, the tremendous waste which 
must be borne primarily by the workman and in the last analy- 
sis by the general public in some form or other. 
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Over the bewildering progress of industry and commerce in 
this country there hovers a dark cloud, from which peer the 
specters of its victims who have been cast on the “scrap heap.” 
The risks of the workmen have constantly increased, but the 
responsibility of the employers to respond in adequate damages 
for injuries sustained in hazardous occupations of workmen 
have diminished, 

Employers of labor now find it convenient and expedient to 
shift the financial responsibility which they might incur by rea- 
son of industrial accidents to employees to so-called “indem- 
nity” or “casualty” insurance companies, even though the re- 
sponsibilty so incurred might come squarely within the narrow 
opening still left available for the victims of industrial acci- 
dents by our courts from the extremely fine and delicate con- 
structions of the antiquated doctrines of the common law which 
obtain in personal-injury litigation. These indemnity or cas- 
ualty insurance companies, of recent origin, assume and take 
over all possible and probable risks of the employer for acci- 
dents to his employees in consideration of the payment by the 
employer to such companies of a premium. In the November 
(1908) issue of Everybody’s Magazine, Mr. William Hard, a 
writer on economical topics, stated, as the result of an ex- 
haustive study of indemnity and casualty insurance, that the 
employers of labor in the United States in eleven years paid the 
enormous sum of $99,000,000 in the shape of premiums to com- 
panies engaged in this line of insurance, so as to purchase com- 
plete protection for themselves from lawsuits which might be 
brought by injured employees or their dependents. Of this 
enormous sum only $30,000,000 was paid to injured workmen or 
their dependents. In other ‘words, this shows a palpable waste 
of $69,000,000, or, to state it in other words, two-thirds of the 
premiums paid by the employers for insurance against claims 
for accidents sustained by their employees was retained by the 
indemnity or casualty insurance companies, 

It is pertinent in this connection to quote some figures com- 
piled by the New York state commission on employers’ liability: 
Percentage of actual payments and gross premiums received for em- 

ployers’ liability insurance for the years 1906, 1907, and 1908. 
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Total | Total 


y f company. i | 
Name of company | premiums.| payments. | Per cent. 


Sf ess <eeesenensscne 


Aetna Life Insurance Co__..-.....-..--.-.--.- $5,417,444 | $2,145,998 





89.61 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation. 4,216,608 | 1,595,126 87.82 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York_....-; 8,010,497 1,186,991 39.42 
Frankfort Insurance Oo-...................... |} 1,321,775 490,015 87.07 
General Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance | 
QUOC G cect pqreeresenssenemocetmwccial 506 , 031 196,929 88.91 
Standard Accident Insurance Co.............. | 1,502,985 683 , 987 45.50 
United States Oasualty Co...................2 1,332,060 472,783 85.49 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co-_-.-..... 606,195 205,040 83.82 
London Guarantee and Accident Co | 2,739,036 695, 487 25.39 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation...| 2,870,954 887 , 523 30.91 
ees Fe 86.34 





From this table it is clear that on an average only 36.34 per cent of 
what employers pay in premiums for liability insurance is paid in the 
settlement of claims and suits. In other words, for every $100 paid out 
by employers for protection against liability to their injured work- 
men, less than $37 is paid to those workmen; $63 goes to pay the 
salaries of attorneys and claim agents whose business it is to defeat 
the claims of the injured, to the costs of soliciting business, to the 
costs of administration, and to profit. 

Mr. Speaker, this system of “ employers’ liability ” insurance, 
whereby the employer is enabled to shift his liability for in- 
juries happening to workmen while engaged in their occupa- 
tions to these casualty or indemnity insurance companies, is 
even more vicious and degenerate than all of the “ judge-made ” 
rules pertaining to the recovery of damages by the workman or 
his dependents for industrial accidents. This pernicious system 
of insurance, which permits the employer to evade his indi- 
vidual responsibility and liability, has a tendency to bring about 
a condition of disregard and neglect for the safety of the em- 
ployees. Where a claim for injuries arises, these companies 
resort to every trick at their command to defeat the right to a 
recovery of damages by the workman or his dependents, and it 
practically severs the relationship between the employer and 
employee which might in some instances tend to effect a com- 
promise in these cases. These companies do not consider the 
justice of the claims of injured workmen or their dependents; 
their objects are to settle claims for mere pittances and to con- 
test to the limit every suit brought against an employer who 
holds a casualty policy. It matters little to them whether the 
injured workman or his dependents are suffering want and 
misery; it is even better that they do suffer; for in the end 
the unfortunate victims will be forced to settle their claims on 
the inhuman basis proposed by the company’s claim agent. I 
warn you that this class of employers’ liability insurance is a 
serious menace to our labor conditions, which is bound to bring 





strife and contention between labor and capital. I recal) - 
case in particular which clearly demonstrates the tyranny of 
these companies. A manufacturer in Chicago retained in 
employ a workman who was injured. The employee brou 
suit, and under the terms of the casualty policy the insur 
company took up the claim for investigation. The investiga: 
disclosed a clear liability, and an offer was made to the w: 
man to settle the claim. The workman refused to consider ; 
offer and his attorney brought suit to recover damages for { 
injuries sustained by the workman. During the pendenc) 
this suit the plaintiff retained his position in the factory w 

he received his injuries. After numerous visits, during wi 
he was continually harassed by claim adjusters of the insu: 
company which assumed the employer’s liability, he final!, 
nored every overture made to him for a compromise of his + 

A few days thereafter the employer was notified by the casualt; 
company that if the plaintiff was not discharged from his ey 
ployment the company would find it necessary to cance] 
policy of insurance against risk which the employer held in 
company. The result was that the employer weakened and | 
discharged the employee. Why? Because the employee refused 
to accede to the terms of settlement proposed by the com, 
which assumed the risk of the employer. Let me ask lh 
long will the American public tolerate such tyranny and d 
potism? 

The enactment of my bill into law will have a tendency to 
stop the strife and contention which exists between the e 
ployer and employee under the present status of industry ani 
legal jurisprudence, with respect to the payment of a fair and 
proper compensation to injured workmen or their dependent 
Its tendency in this direction will not only be confined to | 
class of employments or occupations to which the regulative 
power of Congress applies, but it will prove the forerunner of 
“workmen’s compensation” legislation in every State of the 
Union, and will comprise every occupation. 

It will relieve the community from supporting hundreds of 
thousands of crippled, maimed, and disabled workmen and 
their families. 

It will secure immediate relief and obviate the cruel and i 
human necessity now in vogue, to bring suit and wait many 
years for its final determination in the courts, during which time 
the entire burden of responsibility rests and must be born: 
the injured employee or his dependents, who are thus left to 
shift for themselves, without any relief except such charity as 
may come to them from philanthropic sources. 

It will prevent litigation, thus eliminating the enormous waste 
which results therefrom, and it will relieve the congestion 
caused by this class of litigation in our courts. 

It will prevent perjury, which is rampant in all persoual- 
injury suits, and the danger of excessive verdicts will be averted, 
only to be supplanted by a scale of compensation which is cer- 
tain, definite, and limited, and is payable in the shape of reason- 
able annuities. 

Through the pages of history it will be observed that human- 
ity conquers ultimately. Through all the years that we hav« 
permitted this gross injustice to our workmen and their de- 
pendents, we have exerted our time and efforts in the interest 
of our vast industry only from a commercial aspect, but the 
greater, the nobler aspect—the human side of industry—we 
have shamefully and miserably neglected. The human side of 
commerce and industry is beginning to assert itself; in fact, 
I believe that the crisis is near where the present inadequate, 
unfair, unjust, and iniquitous system of recovery of damaces 
for injuries sustained by workmen in the grind of industry and 
ecommerce must abdicate in favor of advanced and progressive 
thought and consideration for the human rights of our work- 
men. Our shame and miserable neglect can only be partially 
atoned: but let us do so by enacting a fair and reasonable, yet 
comprehensive, system of “ workmen’s compensation” law. I 
believe my bill to be such, and for it I bespeak your earnest 
and careful consideration. 


APPENDIX. 
[H. R. 25334. Sixty-first Congress, second session.] 


e House of Representatives, May 3, 1910, Mr. SanatH intro- 
anne -. following pil: which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

A bill to require persons carrying on occupations and trades subject to 
the ative power of Congress to pay compensation to employees 
injured, and to change the general law for personal injuries received 
on postal roads or mail routes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act be cited and referred to as the fed- 
eral compensation act of 1910. 

Src. 2. That in this act, unless the contrary intention appears, words 
denoting or importing the masculine gender shall include the feminine, 
and words in the singular shall include the plural, and words in the 
plural shall include the singular. bs. . s 

Sec. 3. That in this act the words “employee” or “ employment 
shall mean and be construed to refer to the employee of or to the em- 














ployment by any common carrier as hereinafter defined solely or only in | 
respect of the service of that employee, in the movement, handling, or | 
expediting of interstate traffic, or of any instrumentality of interstate and 
foreign commerce, or of foreign commerce, or while engaged in the | 
movement, handling, or expediting of the mail or passengers in or on 
or about such mail train on a mail route as hereinafter defined, or em- | 
ployed on, in, or about any vessel as defined hereafter, or in any of the 
above conjointly. 

sec. 4. That in this act the words “carrier” or “common carrier” 
shall be held to include and shall, in the proper case, apply to any 
person or persons engaged in the transportation of persons or of prop- 
erty by a steam locomotive operated railroad, the owners or operators 
whereof are in any respect subject to “An act to regulate commerce,” 
oved February 4, 1887, and in effect April 5, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. | 





appt 
379), as amended by an act approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. L., p. | 


855), by an act wae February 10, 1891 (26 Stat. L., p. 743), by 
an act approved February 8, 1895 (28 Stat. L., p. 643), by an act | 
approved June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 584), by a joint resolution ap- | 
proved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 838), and by an act approved | 
April 13, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 60), and all other acts supplementary | 
to or amendatory thereof, as well as any amendatory acts which are 
or may be passed at the present session of Congress, under the regu- 
lative power of Congress extending under the Constitution of the United 
States, which acts are referred to herein as the principal acts: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to nor | 
be construed to be a regulation of the transportation of passengers or | 
property, or to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of any | 
roperty other than that of the Post-Office Department wholly within 
one State and not shipped to or from a foreign mes from or to any | 
State or Territory, as aforesaid; but this proviso shall not be deemed | 
to affect the liability of any common carrier to pay compensation (as 
hereinafter defined) in respect of any “injuries in transportation” as 
hereinafter defined while hauling or handling the mail within the body 
of any State on or in or about any mail route as hereinafter defined ; 
nor shall it be deemed to affect the liability of said common carrier to 
pay compensation to said employees of a carrier when said injuries shall 
have been the result of any injury to any said employee in or about 
any said employment, or shall have been caused by the wreck, collision, 
or mishap of a mail train on a mail route as defined in this act with 
any other train on said mail route. 
(a) T term “‘common carrier” as used in this act shall also 
include telegraph or telephone companies, express companies and sleep- 
ing-car companies operated on a mail route or postal road of the United 
States, and shall apply to all telegraph companies which shall have 
accepted the provisions of title 65 of the Revised Statutes. The term 
“railroad” as used in this act shall include, in addition to steam 
railroads, all common carriers by electrical traction, whether by trolley 
or by underground contact, or by third rail, or by storage battery, 
which carry the United States mail or haul mail cars, as well as all 


or any companies operating a union station at which the mail is han- | 


died or wherein it is transferred or dispatched, and all companies 
owning, using, or operating terminals, bridges, trestles, approaches, 
ferries, subways, conduits, or tunnels used or operated in connection 
with any common carrier, and also all the road or railway in use by 
any corporation operating a railroad, whether owned or operated under 
a contract, agreement, or lease, and shall also include all corporations 
omy Soins, or using switches, spurs, tracks, and terminal facili- 
ties, p ‘0 , hatchways, elevators, and chutes of every kind used or 
necessary im the transportation of the mail, or of interstate or foreign 
traffic of property, or in the movement of interstate or foreign com- 
merce or any of the above conjointly, and also all corporations using, 
owning, or operating any freight depots, yards, and grounds used or 
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necessary in the transportation or delivery of any interstate or foreign 
traffic or the mail, and all signal towers, places, or stations, or grounds 
used or necessary in the dispatching, handling, or train movement, or 
delivery, or transportation of any of the Secgenae. 

(b) The term “injuries in transportation” shall, for the purposes 
of this act, include any injuries, as defined hereinafter, and not excepted 
by section 14 hereof, which shall or may happen to any said employee 
while said employee shall be on or in or about any locomotive car or 
other vehicle, or on or in or about any instrumentality or facility of 
shipment of, carriage, transmission, electrical equipment, delivery, or 
handling of either passengers, prepensy. or messages, of any common 
carrier subject either to the principal acts or to this act, irrespective 
of the ownership or of any contract, express or implied, for the use 
thereof, and said term shall include, mean, and be construed to mean 
any injuries (as defined hereinafter) occasioned by all services or labor 
in or on or about any place, or places, where are rendered services in 
as _—— va enemys ——— and transfer in transit, 

ghterage, ventilation, refrigeration or icing, stor of an roper 
so collected or handled or transported. _ iw 

(ec) The term “common carrier” shall also be deemed to Include 
every vessel, boat, or ship engaged in coastwise or in interstate or for- 
e commerce, which vessel habitually carries the mail or the post, or 
which vessel, ship, boat, barge, lighter, or floating dry dock is in any 
respect subject to the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States or to 
any quarantine regulations, whether carrying the mail or not. The 
word “ vessel’’ for the purpose of this act shall be deemed to include 
any raft of logs that has begun to move in interstate or foreign com- 
merce on any navigable water of the United States. 

(d) Im the case of a vessel, injuries arising to the persons engaged 
in loading or unloading while said vessel is made fast to the land or 
the pier, dock, repair yard, chute, gravity dump, elevator, or lighter 
shall be deemed to have arisen on, in, or about said vessel: Provided 
however, That this act shall not apply to any public vessel of the 
United States, or of any foreign state. 

(e) The term “common carrier” shall be deemed to include or in 
the case to mean any owner, Operating trustee, receiver, or 
holding company of the corporation operating any railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce or operating a railway or an electric railroad 
used as a mail route, by whatever scheme or device the ownership or 
management is carried on. 

Sec. 5. (a) That the term “mail” as used in this act shall mean 
and shall also include that pore of the postal traffic handled by the 
Post-Office rtment which is not handled at letter rates and which 
is not incl as first-class mail matter as defined in the postal rules 
and ations, and which, though originating within and being sent 
to another point within the body of a State and not passing through 
another State or Territory, is subject to the regulative power of Con- 


(b) Provided, nevertheless, That in respect of all mail carriers hau!- 
Ing the mail by the use of any animal power on or in or about or 
over any mail route, whether said mail route be wholly within the 
of a State or whether said mail route be a part of an interstate 
way or mail route other than a railroad or railway as defined 











hereinbefore in respect of any injuries to the emplovees of sald mall 
earriers while said employees are employed | ng the m said 
mail carriers shall be liable for n s ‘ . 
in consequence of any negligence of the en ; mail rier or his 
agents, or by any mismanagement or negli f as 
fully as though the said employee so injured were a ym or 
about or in the vehicle of said mail carrier: P l , That 
the foregoing proviso shall not apply to th¢ ! rried | 
free-delivery route until and after the Ist day of July, 

(c) The term “ mail route” as used in this act shal! 
road operated on a railway, either by steam or electri 






t and the «ce 


or on or by which the mail is transpo q t 
definition « ler shall be d ! 


road as used in connection with the 
to have been reenacted herein so far as applicable hereto 

(d) The term “mail route” shall Include any el 
works and all machinery used in, on, or about any 
passageway along or by which the mail Is transported, ar 
include all works, appliances, generating works, po 
manholes, structures, on or in or about which te 
companies, or both telephone and telegraph 
sages either in interstate commerce only or on or 
of the railway of a railroad common carrier, pursuant to any gra 
mission, or regulation of any act of this or any future C I 
shall also include the motive power for working tl 
or any passages, manholes, mail 
used in, on, or about any place defined in this act. 

(e) For the purpose of this act any injurie 
sioned by any projection from any overhea 
roof or a low tunnel roof, or by any wires not strur 25 f 
clear over the tracks of any railroad or electrical road, or b 
jection along the sides of any railway of any commo arri 
fore defined, shall be deemed to be injuries in transportatior 
in or on or about a part of the said mail route. 

Sec. 6. That the term “injuries in transportation, / 
“injured” as used in this act shall be con ed to have included the 
following words: “or if said injuries shall result or end in the d 
of such employee, then to the executor or administrator of the 
such deceased employee for the exclusive benefit of the dependent 
or next of kin dependent in whole or in part on the earn 
injured and deceased employee,” as fully though the 
been reenacted herein in each and every such case. 

Sec. 7. That whenever this act requires any document to be serve 






transmit 


compa . 
in or abe 









e said conduits, 


cranes, and mall 





ty jury,” 


etr 





se WO! 


| by post or mail, unless the contrary intention appears, the service shall 


‘ 
be effected by properly addressing, prepaying, and posting a letter by 
registered mail containing the document or notice, and unless the con 
trary is proven to be effected at the time at which the letter would be 
delivered in the ordinary course of registered mail, and the registry mail 
receipt shall be prima facie evidence of the receipt of such notice by 
the carrier in due course of mail. 

Sec. 8. That where this act repeals any other enactment, or sus 
pends the operation of any state law, or changes any decision or rule 
of the general law as heretofore enunciated, or changes any classifica 
tion, doctrine, or rule of the common law as declared or enforced in or 
by any state court or the geuveral law heretofore enforced in the courts 
of the United States in respect of the subject-matter herein enacted, 
then, unless the contrary intention appears, the operation or effect of 
this act shall not—(a) revive anything not In force or existing at the 
time at which the repeal or change takes effect; or (b) affect the 
previous operation of any enactment so repealed ; or (c) affect any 
right, privilege, obligation, or liability acquired, accrued, or incurred 
under any enactment so repealed; or (d) affect any penalty, for 
feiture, or punishment incurred in respect of any offense committed 
against any enactment so repealed; or (e) affect any investigation, 
legal proceeding, or remedy in respect of any such right, privilege, 
obligation, liability, penalty, forfeiture, or punishment as aforesaid; 
and any such investigation, legal proceeding, or remedy may be insti 





tuted, continued, or enforced, and any such penalty, forfeiture, or 
punishment may be imposed as if the repealing act had not been 
passed. 


Sec. 9. That the term “ commission,” as used in this act, means the 
Federal Commission of Injury Awards as hereinafter established. 

Sec. 10. That the terms “annuity” or “annuity compensation” or 
“ compensation,” as used in this act, shall be held to mean the r 
curring monthly payment by a common carrier, as defined herein or by 
the United States, for injuries to an employee or to his widow or his 
personal representatives, as hereinafter defined, pursuant to an order 
of the court or of the commission and terminable by the death of the 
beneficiary under said order, or by the remarriage of his widow in re- 
spect of her share of said annuity, or by the cessation of dependence 
of his dependent orphans over the age of sixteen years. 

Src. 11. That the term “ personal representatives or next of kin or 
dependents,” as used fn this act, shall be held to mean and include the 
widow or the persons who, by the law of any State, Territory, the 
District of Columbia, or by the laws of ony foreign country or sta 








shall be entitled to the succession in the rights of the decedent or to 
the proceeds of the property or of the estate of the deceased. 

Sec. 12. That the word “person,” as used in this act, means a hu 
man entity and shall be held to include a corporation, partnership, o: 
voluntary association carrying on a quasi public business, or may in a 
proper case include the Government of the United States 


Sec. 13. That whenever any said employee in the said employment of 
any common carrier subject to this act recei injuries in transpor 
tation or is injured on or in or about any mail route or vessel as 


ves 


defined herein, the common carrier or v | shall within thirty days 
pay him or his personal representatives compensation after the injury 
without requiring an action for personal injuries to be brought at law 
| If said person was in the employ of the United States at the time of 
said injury or death, the United States shal! pay the compensation. 
| If said person was employed by any such other oyer than by the 
| United States, then such common carrier or vesse! shall pay him or his 
personal representatives compensation without requiring an action for 
personal injuries to be brought at law, and t Ly nt and the amount 
of compensation shall be in accordance with this act and with the 
sehedule annexed hereto and made a part of this act: Provided, hou 
ever, That whenever the United States shal! be ile to pay compen 
sation to any employee so killed or injured th. ition so awarde+ 


shall be subject to any privileges and exemptions of a pr under 


the pension laws heretofore enacted. 


nsion 


Sec. 14. That whenever the common carrier or vessel or the United 
| States shall establish the fact that the injured person was gullty of 
fraud in procuring the injuries, said injured | son and every person 
so aiding and abetting any fraud, perjury, or subornation of perjury in 


any matter under this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be lable 





aman, 
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to imprisonment not to exceed six months. No claim for compensation 
shall be paid when the employee shall have committed suicide while 
sane. 

Sec. 15. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act a commiss‘on is hereby created and established to be known 
as the federal commission of injury awards, to be composed of three 
commissioners, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 16. That the commissioners first pans under this act shall 
continue in office for the term of two, three, and four years, respec- 
tively, from the Ist day of January, A. D. 1911, the term of each to be 
designated by the President ; but the successor of each of them shall be 
appointed for a term of six years, except that a person chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only to fill the unexpired term of the com- 
missioner he shall succeed. Any commissioner may be removed by the 
President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. Not 
more than two of the commissioners shall be appointed from the same 
ner meg party. That no person on the pay roll of, employed by, or 
1olding any official relation to any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, or owning stocks, securities, or bonds thereof, or in 
any manner pecuniarily interested therein, shall enter upon the duties 
of or hold such office nor be employed by said commission. Said com- 
missioners shall not engage in any other vocation or employment. No 
vacancy in the commission shall impair the right of the remaining 
commissioners to exercise all the powers of the commission. The 
principal office of the commission shall be in the city of Wasbington, 
D. C., where its general sessions shall be held. Whenever the con- 
venience of the parties may be promoted or delay or expense prevented 
thereby, the commission may hold its sessions in any part of the 
United States. 

Sec. 17. That the commission may by one or more of the commis- 
sioners prosecute any inquiry necessary to its duties in the United 
States into any matter or thing pertaining to or subject to this act. 
The commission may conduct its proceedings in such manner as will 
best conduce to a proper dispatch of business and to the ends of justice. 
A majority of the commission shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, but no commissioner shall participate in any pro- 
ceedings or hearing in which he has or has had any pecuniary interest. 
Said commission shall have power to make general rules, regulations, or 
orders for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of any 
section or schedule of this act, and said commission shall, on applica- 
tion by verified petition of any gn injured, or of any common 
carrier required to pay compensation, alleging a change in the physical 
condition of such person or of any beneficiary or annuitant, on due 
notice rehear the award heretofore made, and shall after such rehear- 
ing award such compensation as the altered circumstances warrant and 
as within this act is lawful, but after such rehearing has taken place 
all subsequent rehearings shall take place only after twelve months 
shall have elapsed, and said commission shall have power to regulate 
all details of procedure before it, and from time to time amend any 
such general rules, regulations, or orders. In all cases where only 
minor partial disability shall have resulted by any injury in trans- 
portation the commission is authorized to permit, on the application of 
such injured person, a commutation of the annuity set forth in the 
annexed schedule into a lump sum. Any party may appear before said 
commission and be heard in person or by attorney. very vote and 
official act of the commission shall be entered of record, and all its 
proceedings shall be public. Said commission shall have an official seal, 
which shail be judicially noticed. Any member of the commission ma 
administer oaths and affirmations, sign orders and subpenas. Eac 
commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $6,000, payable monthly. 

Sec. 18. That the commission shall have the power to appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall receive an annual salary of $3,600, payable monthly. 
The commission shall at all times have access to all accounts, records, 
and memoranda kept by carriers, subject to the principal acts, and it 
shall be unlawful for such carriers to keep any other accounts, records, 
or memoranda in respect of the requirements of this act, than those pre- 
scribed or approved by the commission, and it may employ special agents 
or examiners, who shall have authority under the order of the com- 
mission to inspect and examine any and all accounts, records, and 
memoranda —_ by such carriers. This provision shall apply to re- 
ceivers of carriers and operating trustees. In case of failure or refusal 
on the part of any such carrier, receiver, or trustee to keep such ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda on the books and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the commission, or to submit such accounts, records, and 
memoranda as are kept to the inspection of the commission or any of its 
authorized agents or examiners, such carrier, receiver, or trustee shali 
forfeit to the United States the sum of $500 for each such offense and 
for each and every day of the continuance of such offense, such for- 
feitures to be recoverable in the same manner as other forfeitures pro- 
vided for in the principal acts. Any person who shall willfully make 
any false entry in the accounts of any book of accounts or in any 
record of memoranda kept by a carrier, or who shall willfully destroy, 
mutilate, alter, or by any other means or device falsify the record of 
any such account, record, or memoranda, or who shall willfully neglect 
or fail to make full, true, and correct entries in such accounts, records, 
or memoranda of all facts and transactions appertaining to the carrier’s 
business in respect of this act, or shall keep any other accounts, records, 
or memoranda than those prescribed in this act or in the principal acts 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be subject, upon con- 
viction in any court of the United States of competent jurisdiction, to 
a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
a term not less than one year nor more than three years, or both 
euch fine and imprisonment. And to carry out and give effect to the 
provisions of this act the commission is hereby authorized to employ 
special agents or examiners, who shall have power to administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. Any such examiner who di- 
vulges any fact or information which may come to his knowledge dur- 
ing the course of such examination, except in so far as he may be 
directed by the commission or by a court or judge thereof, shall be sub- 
ect, upon conviction in any court of the United States of competent 
{Grisdietion, to a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years, or both. 

Sec. 19. That the commission shall have authority to employ and fix 
the compensation of such other employees as it may find necessary for 
the proper performance of its duties and the enforcement of this act. 
Until etherwise provided by law, said commission may hire suitable 
offices for its use and have authority to procure all necessary office su 

lies, and shall obtain four sets of United ore he eo cot from 
Be nt of Justice, and may expend not more $2,000 for books 
and periodicals in ony one year. circuit and district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction, upon the application of the At- 
torney-General of the United States at request of the commission, 
alleging a failure to comply with or a violation of any of the provisions 
of ‘fn act by any common carrier, to issue a writ or writs of mandamus 








or any mandatory injunction commanding such common carrier to com 
ply with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 20. That the commission shall, on or before the 1st day of De 
cember of each year, make a report to the Congress, and copies theres: 
shall be distributed as are all other reports transmitted to Congre< 
That said reports to the Congress shall contain such information as p)9\ 
be considered of value in the determination of questions connected w :), 
the enforcement of this act together with such recommendations as ; 
additional legislation relating thereto as the commission may de 
necessary, as well as the names and compensation of the persons . 
ployed by said commission. That the sum of $150,000 is hereby appr. 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to carry into effect the provisions of this act, 

Sec. 21. That said commission is hereby directed, authorized, anj 
empowered to make all necessary rules, regulations, and orders neces 
sary and proper to carry into effect the provisions of this act. ‘| 
commission is hereby authorized to suspend or modify its orders | 
such notice and in such manner as it shall deem proper. Jurisdictio: 
is hereby conferred on any district or circuit court of the United States 
in which the said common carrier operates its line or has its home | 
or enters or clears to hear and determine any proceeding brough' 
said commission to enforce any rule or order so made. Any rule, reg 
lation, or order made by said commission enforcing or carrying out any 
provisions of this act shall be published in such form as said commission 

m proper. 

ooeec 22. hat it shall be the duty of every common carrier, its agents 
and employees, to observe and comply with such orders so long as thy 
same shall remain in effect. Any carrier, any director, officer, re; 

sentative, or agent of a carrier, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, or avent 
of either of them having voluntarily accepted the provisions of this 
act who fails or neglects to obey any order made under the provisions 
of this act shall forfeit to the United States the sum of $5,000 for each 
offense, and in case of a continuing violation each day shall be deemed 
a separate offense. The forfeiture provided for in this act shall be pay- 
able into the Treasury of the United States, and shall be recoveratle in 
a civil suit in the name of the United States brought in the district 
where the carrier has its principal operating office, or in any district 
through which the road of the carrier runs, or in which the vessel! en- 
ters or clears, or in which it has its home port, if in the same district 
That whenever any common carrier subject to this act as employer re 
fuses or neglects to pay any award, or neglects to obey any lawful 
order of said commission as created by this act, it shall be lawful! for 
said commission, on the re.ation of -“y person interested in such order, 
to apply in a summary way, by petition, to + circuit court of the 
United States for the judicial district in which the employer carries on 


his business, or in which the employee resides, or in which the injury 
occurred, or in which the vessel clears or enters or has its home port, 
alleging such failure or noncompliance, as the case may be. Said court 


| e the power to hear and determine the matter on short notice 
a “court may deem reasonable. Said court shall hear and deter- 
mine the matter as a court of equity speedily and without the formal 
pleadings and proceedings — to ordinary suits in uity, and 
to this end sald court shall have the power to direct an inquiry to 
carry this act into effect and to order the defendant to comply with the 
order of the commission or of the court. 

Sec. 23. That on such hearing the findings of fact in the order of 
said commission shail be prima facie evidence of the matters therein 
stated. If it be made to appear to such court on said order or hearing 
that the lawful order or requirement of said commission has been dis- 
obeyed, said court shall issue any proper process, mandatory or injunc- 
tive, to compel obedience to such order or requirement of said commis- 
sion. Said court may in the proper case order any employer subject to 
this act and disobeying any order of the commission or process of the 
court to pay such sum of money not exceeding $1,000 for each and 
every offense. Said sum shall be payable, as the court may direct, 
either to the party complaining or into court, to abide the ultimate de- 
cision of the court. Payment thereof may be enforced by any process 
of the court. en 

Sec. 24. That when any such petition shall be filed by the commission 
it shall be the duty of any district attorney of the United States, under 
the direction of the Attorney-General, to prosecute. And, upon the 
request of the commission, it shall be the duty of any district attorney 
of the United States to whom the commission may apply to institute in 
the proper court and to prosecute, under the direction of the Attorney- 
General of the United States, all necessary proceedings for the enforce 
ment of the provisions of this act, and the costs and expenses of such 
enforcement shall be paid out of the appropriation for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States; and for the purposes of this act the 
commission shall have power to require, by subpeena, the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of all books, papers, scales 
of wages, contracts, agreements, and documenis hereinafter termed 
documentary evidence relating to any matter under investigation. Such 
attendance of witnesses and the production of such documentary evi 
dence may be required from any place in the United States at any desi: 
nated place of hearing. in case of contumacy or of disobedienc 
to subpeena the comm ssion, or any party to a proceeding before the com 
mission, may invoke the aid of any court of the United States in re 

uiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and production of 
documentary evidence under the provisions of this section. If the judg 
ment of the court shall be in favor of the employee, he shall be en- 
titled to recover costs of court and — connected with said pro- 
ceedings, to be determined by the court, and collectible as part of the 
costs in the case. For the parpote of this act the circuit court of the 
United States shall be deemed to be always in session. , 

Sec. 25. That whenever an employee as hereinbefore defined subject 
to this act has been killed or inju on, or in, or about any work, or 
services, or on, or in, or about any place, subject to this act, or re 
ceived any “ injuries in transportation,” as hereinbefore defined, it shall 
be the duty of the carrier, or vessel, as hereinbefore defined, 
to notify the eomm m in such form as the commission shall prescribe 
Said notice shall be under oath, and shall be sent to the commission 
on or before the tenth day after the person so defined has been either 
killed or injured. The commission shall, npon beinz so notified, by the 
common carrier or vessel, Et notify the person injured, or his 
widow or next of kin, of r Might to compensation under this act, 
and shall take all proceedings necessary or proper to carry into effect 
this act. That the said commission shall on the demand of any claim- 
ant dissatisfied with the award made by said commission bring, or cause 
to be brought, an action in the nature of a bill of review in any said 

court of the United States. Any connected with such 
includ a reasonable counsel to the prevailing party, 
appropriation 


; That the provisions of an act to expedite the hearing and 
éetersatnation of suits in ay. or hereafter brought under the 
— 


al act to protect. trade and commerce 
oor oe, ealesbdl selec monopolies,” and “An act to regulate 








! 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, or any other acts baving a like 
purpese that may be hereafter enacted, approved February 11, 1903 
(32 Stat. L., p. $23), as well as an act in relation to testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved February 11, 1893 (27 
Stat. L., p. 443), as well as an act defining the right of immunity of 
witpesses, approved February 11, 1893, as amended by an act approved 
June 30, 1906 (54 Stat. L., p. 798), and the provisions of section 12 of 
the principal act, as far as it relates to witnesses and to depositions, 
payment of witness’s fees, and process, shall, as far as applicable to 
this act, be deemed to have been reenacted herein as fully as though 
eget forth at length. 

Sec. 27. That any employee subject to the provisions of this act | 
while in, on, or about the work, employment, or occupation subject to | 


the provisions of this act, who is injured or suffers injuries in trans- | 
portation, as hereinbefore defined, which result in disability, either tem- | 
porary or permanent, shall be paid by such empleyer or common car- | 


rier, as ae and compensation for such injury, an annuity, in- 
demnity, or monthly pension in accordance with the condition and scale 
of compensation hereinafter set forth: Provided, That— 

(a) The employer under this act shall not be required to pay for in- 
juries sustained by the employee which do not disable and incapacitate 
the employee for at least two weeks, but shall during said period of 
two weeks be op ayem to pay for all hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
penses incurred by such injured employee. 

(b) The employer shall not be liable to pay an indemnity or com- 
pensation to an employee where the injury was caused by the wanton 
and willful action of the employee so injmred. The determination of 
this defense shall in all cases whatsoever be a question of fact only 
fer the jury im the action and shall not be determined by the court or 
by the commission as berein defined. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to prevent the injured person or his personal representative 
from suing at law in place of taking advantage of this act. 

(ce) Where the injury to the employee is caused by the negligence or 


willful act on the part of the employer, or on the part of some person | 


for whose act the employer is responsible and accountable, nothing in 
this act shall affect any civil liability whatsoever of the employer : 
And provided further, That nothing fn this act shall be deemed to 


repeal the provisions of the safety-appliance acts nor affect the absolute | 


duties of common carriers by railroad to observe the requirements of 
any of the safety-appliance acts approved March 2, 1893, as amended 
by an act approved April 1, 1896, as amended by an act approved March 
2, 1903, or of any amendments thereto enacted by this Congress. 

Sec. 28. That the employee or his personal representatives may, at 
his or their option and election, either claim indemnity and compensa 
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| under the employer by whom he is immediately employ 


tion under this act, or maintain an action at law to recover damages in | 


respect thereof independently of this act: but in no case shall the 
——vs so injured, or in case of death of such injured employee, the 
widow, the executor, or administrator ef the estate of such deceased 
employee, claim indemnity and compensation under this act and main- 
tain an action at law to recover damages for injurie® to the employee 
causing his death. 

Sec. 29. That if any action is brought in any court of general juris- 
diction to recover damages, not based on any 
this act, fer injury caused by an accident, and it is determined in such 
action that the injury is one for which the employer is not liable in 
such action, but that he would have been liable to pay indemnity and 
compensation under the provisions of this act, the action shall be dis 
missed ; but any court in which the action is tried shall, if the plaintiff 
so elect, <d to eward such sum or sums of money to which the 
plaintiff is entitled under and in accordance with the scale of indemnity 


and compensation hereinafter provided under this act, but may deduct 
from such sum or sums any and all costs incurred by the plaintiff in 
bringi the action instead of proceeding under this act. For the pur- 


pose of enforcing this act every court im any of the States exercising 
— jurisdiction at common law shall hear and determine proceed 
er actions brought to enforce any claim under or pursuant to this 
act. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on any circuit court of the United 
States in the district in which the state court shall refuse to exercise 
the jurisdiction hereby conferred to issue mandamus requiring said 
state court te hear and determine any action so x 
Im amy proceeding under this act, when the court awards an annuity 
of compensation under and in accordance with the scale of indemnity 
and compensation hereinafter provided under this act, after deductin 
any and all costs of the proceeding, it shall eause the clerk of sai 
court to issue and enter upon record a certified order of the sum or 
sums of money so awarded to the — as indemnity and com- 
pensation, and such decree, judgment, or order, when duly certified, 
shall have the force and effect of an award made by the commission 


this act. 

Sec. 30. That proceedings for the recovery for an injury under this 
act of compensation shall not be maintainable unless notice of the acci- 
dent has been given the employer within three months after the hap- 
pening thereof, and unless the claim for indemnity and compensation 
with respect of such accident has been made within six months from 
the occurrence of the accident causing the injury, or, in case of death, 
within ome year from the time of death: Provided, always, That— 

(a) The want of or any defect or inaccuracy in such notice to the 
em shall not be a bar to the maintenance of such proceedings. 
If it is found in the proceedings hereinafter authorized for settling the 
claim that the employer is not, or would not, if a notice or amended 
notice were then given and the hearing postponed, be prejudiced in his 
defense by the want, defect, or inaccuracy, or that such want, defect, 
or inaccuracy was occasioned by mistake, absence from the United 
States, or mental disability ; and, 
(b) The failure to make a claim within the period above specified 

not be a bar to the maintenance of such proceeding if it is found 
the failure was occasioned by mistake, a ce from the United 
States, or mental! disability. 

(c) Notice in respect of an injury under this act shall give the name 

and address of the person injured, shall state in ordinary language the 
cause of the injury and the date thereof. 
(d) Such notice may be served by delivering the same at or sending 
it by or mail in a registered letter addressed to the office or place 
of of the employer on whom it is to be served, or, if there be 
more than one office, any one of the offices of such employer. 

Sec. 31. That senene Gag common carrier subject to this act, more 

bed in on 4 hereof (in this section referred to as 


commerce, or the mail, or express traffic hereinbe 
contracts with any other person or persons, partnership 


firm, or otherwise, company, or corporation (in this section re- 
feaine ae a Lape ~ = — 7 = ante o -- 

the wh or any part of any work pertaining to and in the 
course of interstate, coastwise, or foreign commerce, or mail, or express 


forr- or provisions of | 


tion was paid, and any person who has been called on to pay an ii 

demnity under the section of this act relating to subcontracting, shall 

be entitled to be reimbursed by the person so liable to pay damages as 

aforesaid, and all questions as to the right to and amount of any such 
| indemnity shall, in default of agreement, be settled by the commission 
| hereinbefore established. 

Sec. 83. That no contract, agreement, or device relating to the em 
ployment or reengagement consequent to t niury of any employee 
subject to this act, to waive any of the provisions of this act, or to 
contract out from any of its provisions ! 1y rule, regulation, 
or order made by the federal commission of vwards in relation 
thereto shall be valid or enforceable. That ' ng words of this 
section shall be printed in large and cons on the face of 
every contract, muster roll, or charter party in respect of any work or 
employment subject to the provisions of this act, and shall be printed in 
large and conspicnous type on every notice whatsoever sent from the 
office of the federal commission of injury awards 

Sec. 34. That the sections herein and hereinbefore numbered from 
section 1 to section 33 and the schedule annexed hereto shall be known 





some descri 
rincipal), while engaged in the pursuit and carrying on interstate, | 
or 
gonat wise, or i 
limited 


license tax hereby imposed during or for such time or times as said 
carrier is not complying with any lawful orders of said comm on 
That from any after — ones of this act the Postmaster-Genera] of 
the United States be, and hereby is, forbidden to contract, or by 
means or device to permit any official on his behalf to contract, with 
any common carrier for the carriage of the ma is defined tn s¢ s 
410, 418, 414, 415, 416, 418, and 524 of the ! | Laws and R 
tions, unless said carrier has agreed to assume as and for part considera 
tion for said contract of the carriage of the mail the 1uses of the 
fedéral compensation act hereinbefore set it 
Sec. 36. That in respect of any common « - who or which shall 
not have accepted the clauses abov " 1 this ect. it shall be 
unlawful for said common carrier, it ents, or employees to 
haul, transport, or move or permit the h ing or transportation of any 
passenger for hire upon, over, or along any li f railway heretofore 
made and declared to be a post-road or by tl act declared to be a 
mail route; and no court of the United States shall entertain a bill or 
bills for injunctive relief on the ground that the carrier, or any person 
t—- or indirectly suing on its behalf, is engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or that it is operating on or over a mail route when 
| its employees shall have started to impede its hauling freight or the malls 
| or shall have entered on a strike, and 1 ms of sections 1216, 
1621, 1624, and 1625 of the Postal Law nd Regulations, being s 






traffic undertaken by the principal, the princ! 
such employee solely engaged in interstat 
merce, or mail, or express trafiic, 
and compensation under this act whic! 
to pay if that employee had been dir 
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the indemnity and compensation is , 4 3 

taken against, the principal, then, in t! 

ences to the principal shall be subst ted 

ployer, except that the amount of indemnity and i \ 
calculated with reference to the wages a1 ning ft ; 


Py 

That— 

(a) Where the principal is liable to pay indemnity 1 
tion under this section, he or it shall be entitled to bx i 
any person who would have been liable to pay indemnity i 
tion to the employee, independently of this section, but i 
and all questions as to the right to and an nt of any such 
shall, in default of agreement by or with the principal employer or + 


contractor, be settled by the commission 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing 
ployee from electing to recover indemnity and compensation un 
act from the contractor instead of from the principal. 

(c) This section shall not apply to or in any case where the accide: 
or injury occurred elsewhere than on, or in, or about pren 
the principal has undertaken to execute the work, or which are 
wise under his or its control or management, except in « 
gency, or where the injury occurred in saving or attempti 
or safeguard the principal's business or interests. 
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Spec. 32. That where the injury for which the indemnity and com 
pensation is payable under this act was caused under « mstances 
creating a legal Hability in some person other than the employer to pay 
damages in respect thereof— 

(a) The employee may take proceedings both against that erson 
to recover damages and against any person liable to pay indemnity and 


compensation under this act for such inden 
shall not be entitled to recover 
pensation ; and, 

(b) If the employee shall have recovered indemnity and con 
tion under this act, the person by whom the indemnity or 


nity and com; tion, 
and com 


both damages or indemnity 
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as the clauses of the federal compensation act of 1910. _ 
Sec. 35. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on every loco- 


motive and tender, and on every other vehicle used on the lines of any 


common carrier by steam railroad and on each and every motor, trolley, 
or electrical vehicle used by any electrical railway, when any such 
vehicles are used on a mai! route as defined herein or on a post-road as 
established by the act of June 15, 1866 (14 Stat. L., p. 66), a license 
tax of $10 per vehicle per year. There is hereby levied, and there sha! 
be payable by every telegraph company operated along the line of or 
connected with any telegraph line bullt, eonstructed, or maintained 
along the line of any railroad and telegraph line to which the United 
States have granted subsidies, or which telegra; line shall have a 

cepted the provisions of Title 65 of the Revised Statutes, a license tax 
of $1 per mile on every mile of its single-wire mi within the United 
States. Said tax shall be due and payable by said « rporations or car 
riers on the 1st day of July of each and cvery year. All laws relati 

to the collection, remission, and refund of internal-reven . ¢ 


+} 


far as applicable and not inconsistent with the provisions of 
are hereby extended and made applicable to the tax im) 
section: Provided, That the provisions of the foregoing parts of this 
section shall be, and they are, declared to be suspended in respect of 


3 section 


osed by thi 


any carrier accepting this act in the manner hereinafter set forth, 
and after such acceptance abiding by and complying with the provisions 
ef this act. Whenever the commission shall have certified to the Se 


retary of the Treasury that any such common carrier has not complied 
with the orders of said commission in respect of paying any annuity 


dune, it shall be the duty of said Secretary of the Treasury to collect the 








Revised Statutes of the 


| tions 3979, 3995, 3996, 5474, and 401% of the 








| Tnited States, as well as sections of the t approved Marcel 1903 
| (32 Stat. L., 1176), as well as the act of June $5, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 
| 66), being section 5258 of the Revised Statntes, shall be deemed to have 
i been suspended until such common carrier shall have assumed the 

clauses above set forth, Whenever any railroad company common car- 
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rier shall have accepted the provisions of this act it shall be lawful for 
it to refuse to handle over any mail route or post-road, established by 
the act of June 15, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 66), carried into the Revised 
Statutes as section 5258, any express matter tendered for transporta- 
tion to the railroad company by any express company which shall not 
have accepted the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 37. That section 3981 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Any person who for himself or any corporation is concerned in car- 
rying the mail or uses the symbols ‘U. 8. M.’ or United States Mail 
or Railway Post-Office, or any similar device or lettering on a car 
hauled on the line of a carrier which shall not have accepted the clauses 
of this act, or otherwise violates any act of Congress, and who shall 
collect, receive, or carry away any letter or packet, or shall ‘cause or 
procure the same to be done contrary to law, shall for every such 
offense be subject to a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $500, 
and that the offense of the employee be also deemed the offense of the 
employer, and, if a corporation, said corporation shall be fined $500 
for each and every letter or packet unlawfully hauled: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed to forbid the passage nor the handling 
of letters or packets or mail from or to any court or judge of a United 
States court, or of any ministerial officer thereof.” 

Sec. 38. That there is hereby conferred power on any common car- 
rier as defined herein operating on a mail route or postal road in re- 
spect of such mail traffic by contract with the United States or in 
respect of the interstate or foreign commerce to assent to any contract 
made lawful by this act in respect of said mail traffic or the regulation 
of interstate or foreign commerce, any limitation in the statutes of any 
State or foreign country to the contrary notwithstanding. That the 
Comptroller of the Treasury be, and hereby is, forbidden and enjoined 
from auditing or permitting the audit for payment of any service under 
contract for the carriage of the mail by any persons as herein defined, 
or by any common carrier whatsoever, subject to this act, or any oper- 
ating trustees, or holding company thereof, which has not attached to 
the voucher for the payment for the carriage of the mail a certificate 
under the seal of the corporation and acknowledged by the president 
and secretary of the corporation, or, if a natural person, duly ac- 
knowledged, wherein and whereby the said common carrier shall have 
accepted the clauses hereinbefore set forth as part consideration for 
the carriage of the mail or permission to operate along or on a mail 
route. The Comptroller of the Treasury is forbidden to audit or 
permit the audit of any voucher or to permit payment to be credited 
to any voucter for transportation or for travel on any sleeping-car 
company, or for the charges for express matter by any express company 
or association, or for the charges for any cable or telegraph service or 
telephone service by any telegraph or telephone company that shall not 
have accepted the clauses of this act by a certificate in form to be pre- 
scribed by said comptroller. If said common carrier is a corporation or 
membership association, and by any statute or by-law there has been 
prescribed the proportion of stock necessary to vote, ratify, or confirm 
any acts of said corporation or membership association, or of its di- 
rectors or other officers, the Comptroller of the Treasury is forbidden to 
comms said certificate unless there is appended thereto an assent or 
ratification of the acceptance of the said. clauses by said common car- 
rier by the stockholders entitled to vote at a general meeting of said 
body. Said assent shall be certified by the officers of the corporation 
or membership association in such manner as said comptroller may 
prescribe, but the assent of said stockholders shall not be for a longer 
period than the term of the contract for the carriage of the mail. If 
no general rule, by-law, or statute exist, the assent of at least 60 per 
cent of the stockholders at the annual meeting entitled by law to vote 
at a general or annual meeting shall be deemed, construed, and taken 
to be the ratification of said corporation or membership association for 
all purposes under this act: Provided, That if the common carrier is a 
membershi association not incorporated the words “ stockholder” or 
“stock” shall mean and be deemed and construed to mean membership 
certificate holder, or membership certificate. Authority is hereby given 
the Comptroller of the Treasury to prescribe and amend necessary regu- 
— in respect of the form of the said certificate, assent, or rati- 
cation. 

Sec. 39. That this act and the schedule hereunto annex 
a part hereof shall be in force from and after its an maces 


1. SCHEDULE. 
SCALE AND CONDITIONS OF COMPENSATION. 


Section A. That whenever injury, as defined in this act, or - 
sulting from such injury in the course of the employment eo 
set forth and defined, is incurred, said employee, or his surviving next 
of kin, or widow dependent on his earnings, shall be entitled to the 
following indemnity : In the event of his death his dependents, as herein 
defined, shall be EA by the employer an annuity in monthly instail- 
ments equal to 60 per cent of his monthly earnings, bas on the 
actual monthly earnings for the twelve months immediately preceding 
said injury or death, but not more than $75 per month: Provided, That 
he was continuously employed ; but if he was not continuously employed 
then the words “ monthly earnings” shall be held and be construed to 
mean 30 times the amount of his daily earnings, hereinafter termed 
“earnings.” Whenever the said earnings of any said employee shall 
ha: e been less than $2 per day on any day, the percentages hereinafter 
set forth shall be increased 20 per cent; when the said earnings are 
from $2 to $2.50 per day, the percentages shall be increased 15 per cent; 
from $2.50 to $3 per day, the said percentages shall be increased 10 per 
cent. Such annuity shall be apportioned by said commission among the 
dependent widow, child, or next of kin within the maximum herein pre- 
scribed, and on the application of any common carrier obligated to pay 
said annuity it shall be reduced on the death of any dependents of said 
deceased, or as each dependent child either dies or becomes 16 years 
of age, in proportion to the cessation of said dependence: Provided, 
nevertheless, That if any such child be under 16 years of age and be- 
cause of physical or mental disability unable to provide for itself the 
proportion of such annulty shall be payable to such child while the said 
disability lasts: And provided further, That if there be surviving a 
widow and no dependent child, 30 per cent shall be paid: And provided 
further, That in the event of the remarriage of such surviving widow 
a sum of money equal to 52 times the average weekly earnings of the 
deceased shall be paid to such surviving widow within ninety days after 
her remarriage. Such annuity charge shall be assumed by the said 
common carrier or its successors, or by the employer, while the classes 
of persons above set forth, or any of them, are alive or entitled thereto. 
Such funds or claims shall be a lien or charge on the property of said 
common carrier, and in respect of any securities or obligations issued 
after the passage of this act shall be subject only to the payment of 
taxes. In all cases in which a corporation, common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act shall be placed in the hands of a receiver or 
trusteeship, or, if an individual, becomes insolvent before any payments 





are made on account of any debts whatsoever due the holders of -, 
other obligations — taxes, it shall be the duty of said receiyer .» 


trustee or assignee in nkruptcy to make provision for the payment ,¢ 
all claims accrued or due or accruing under this act in respect of : 
proceedings brought or to be brought under this act. The exact a; ; 


of such payment or annuity charges shall be determined by the 
mission. In case there are no next of kin dependent on such dec 1 
employee, only the medical, vr and burial expenses in conn: 
with the injuries shall be paid by the employer. fn all cases what 
ever the payment, by an annuity, shall not be deemed to have reljey.g 
the common carrier from the obligation hereby imposed on said «. 
mon carrier to pay hospital, medical, surgical, and burial expenses 
connection with any sai injury in transportation happening to its saiq 
employees. For total disability, or total impairment of his earning ea. 
pacity for a period not exceeding six months, one-half of the in jyyod 
employee's wages, based on the maximum monthly earnings f.) x 
months previous to said injury, as well as hospital and surgical! ay) 
medical attendance, shall be paid by the employer. Whenever the em 
loyee shall have been disabled for a period beyond six months the ¢ 
owing proportion of his weekly earnings, as next hereinafter set fort! 
shall be - to him by the employer. Whenever beyond said perii 
six months the queuing capacity of said employee in such employment 
totally destroyed he shall be paid 60 per cent of his said earnings 
ing the peri of the said impairment or injury, but in no event s}).\! 
such compensation amount to more than $75 per month; when said 
earning capacity is materially but not totally impaired, 40 per cent of 
his earnings, and not to exceed $40 r month; when said earnin: 
acity is slightly impaired there shall be paid 75 per cent of th: 
erence between the amount of average earnings of the employee be/ 
the accident and the average amount he is able to earn thereafte: 
wages in the same ee ma or otherwise: Provided, That the { 
pairment or injury hereinbefore mentioned shall not be of a charact: 
covered exclusively by the injury as set forth in the following scal: 
percentages of such employee's earnings. In all cases in which the 
seale hereinafter set forth applies the ere shall receive not 3 
than a sum based on the fol —— scale of percentage of his earnings, 
to be paid for the impairment or injury in respect of the loss or total 
impairment of the use of— 

ase of one eye, 40 per cent; loss of both eyes, 75 per cent; loss of 
sight of one eye, 30 per cent; loss of sight of both eyes, 75 per cent; 
loss of hand, 40 per cent; loss of right hand, 60 per cent; loss of both 
hands, 75 per cent; total disability in right hand, 50 per cent; loss of 
one foot, 40 per cent to 50 per cent; loss of both feet, 65 per cent; 
total disability in one foot, 25 per cent; total disability in both feet, 
60 per cent; loss of one hand and one foot, 50 ~~ cent to 70 per cent; 
total disability in one hand and one foot, 50 per cent; loss of an 
arm at or above the elbow or leg at or above the knee, 45 per cent to 
60 per cent; total disability in one arm or leg, 35 per cent to 45 pe: 
cent; loss of either a leg at the hip joint or an arm at the shoulder 
joint, or so near as to prevent the use of an artificial limb, 40 pe: 
to 60 per cent; anchylosis of shoulder, 30 per cent ; anchylosis of elbow, 
25 per cent; anchylosis of knee, 25 per cent; anchylosis of ankle, 20) p< 
cent; anchylosis of wrist, 20 per cent; total deafness of one ear, 25 per 
cent; total deafness of both ears, 50 per cent; total deafness of one ear 
and severe of the other, 35 per cent; severe deafness of both ears, 30 

er cent; loss of palm of hand and all the fingers, the thumb remaining, 
25 per cent; loss of palm of right hand and all the fingers, the thumb 
remaining, 40 per cent; loss of thumb, index, middle, and ring fingers, 
25 per cent; loss of thumb, index, middie, and ring fingers of right 
hand, 40 per cent ; loss of thumb, index, and middle fingers, 25 per cent; 
loss of thumb, index, and middle fingers of right hand, 374 per cent; 
loss of thumb and index finger, 20 per cent; loss of thumb and index 
finger on right hand, 33 per cent; loss of thumb and little finger, 20 

r cent: loss of thumb and little finger on right hand, 35 per cent; 
oss of thumb, index, and little fingers, 23 per cent; loss of thumb 
index, and little fingers on right hand, 374 per cent; loss of thum! 
20 per cent; loss of thumb on right hand, 25 per cent; loss of thumb 
and metacarpal bone, 25 per cent; loss of thumb and metacarpal bone 
of right hand, 30 per cent; loss of all the fingers, thumb and palm 
remaining, 35 per cent; loss of all the fingers of right hand, thumb 
and palm remaining, 45 per cent; loss of index, middle, and ring 
fingers, 20 per cent; loss of index, middle, and ring fingers of right 
hand, 30 per cent; loss of middle, ring, and little fingers, 18 per cent; 
loss of middle, ring, and little fingers of right hand, 25 per cent; 
loss of index and middle fingers, 15 per cent; loss of index and middie 
fingers of right hand, 25 per cent; loss of little and middle fingers, 
15 per cent; loss of little and middle fingers of right hand, 25 per cent; 
loss of little and ring fingers, 10 r cent; loss of little and ring 
fingers of right hand, 18 per cent; loss of ring and middle fingers, 8 

er cent; loss of ring and middle fingers of right hand, 15 per cent; 
oss of index and little fingers, 8 per cent; loss of index and little 
fingers of right hand, 15 per cent; loss of index finger, 6 per cent; loss 
of index finger of right hand, 10 per cent; loss of any finger without 
complications, 4 per cent; loss of any finger of right hand without 
complications, 8 per cent; loss of all the toes of one foot, 15 per cent: 
loss of great, second, and third toes, 12 per cent; loss of great toe and 
metatarsal, 12 per cent; loss of great and second toes, 10 per cent; 
loss of great toe, 8 per cent; loss of any other toe and metatarsal, § 
per om loss of any other toe, 5 per cent; hernia, 20 per cent to 5V 
per cent. 

Whenever the hand, arm, leg, thigh, or foot shall in consequence of 
any injury in transportation have become so stiff or so lamed as to be 
completely useless for the purposes of the usual avocations of the 
os injured it shall be, for the purposes of this act, deemed to have 

een a total impairment of his earning capacity. 

The above percentages shall be deemed and construed to have been 
reversed whenever the injured person is left-handed, so that the word 
“left” as used in this scale shall be construed to mean the word 
“right” in every such case. 
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[House Report No. 1436, Sixty-first Congress, second session. ] 


EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY AND WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 127) for the eet of a commission to investigate 
the matter of employer's liability and workman’s compensation, h:v- 
ing bad the same under consideration, report it with the following 
amendments, and as so amended recommend that it do pass. 

Page 1, line 12, strike out the word “ten” and the period, and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: “eleven; and any vacancy occur- 
ring on said commission shall be filled in the same manner as the origi- 
nal appointment.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the words “a salary” and in lieu thereof 
insert the word “ compensation.” 
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Page 2, line 18, strike out the word “of” at the end of the line and 
jn lieu thereof insert the word “ or.” 

One of the most pressing problems of interstate commerce that to- 

day demands the attention of Congress is that of wisely and equitably 
adjusting the loss to workmen of life and earning power, which is the 
certain and inevitable consequences of modern methods of transpor- 
ation. 
; The existing system, based upon the common law, circumscribed by 
the rigorous limitation placed upon it by judical decisions, is entirely 
inadequate and had its origin in conditions of employment and methods 
of operation long since outgrown and abandoned. 

The basis of that system, briefly stated, is to place a legal liability 

upon the employer to the workmen for the loss of life or for disabling 
injury wholly upon the ground of negligence of the employer, and to 
put upon the person injured the burden of establishing that negligence 
by competent legal — 
“ Judicial decision bas specially limited the common law of negligence 
when it is applied to employees by the fellow-servant doctrine and the 
assumed-risk doctrine. Under these doctrines accidents caused by 
fellow-servants, though necessarily numerous under modern conditions, 
are uncompensated; and accidents caused by dangers inherent in che 
occupation itself are likewise uncompensated, although such dangers 
steadily increase as the industry develops. 

The general principle of liability is seriously and sometimes fatally 
restricted by the superadded limitation of contributory negligence. 

Finally, as the burden of legal proof rests on the injured, even where 
the decisions entitle him to a “right of recovery,” he is unable to 
“secure his proofs,” and so frequently redress is lost. 

A large percentage of accidents are not due to negligence at all. 
Even in those cases in which negligence does exist, if redress is sought, 
it must be sought by suit against the employer. 

The law of negligence itself, as applied to industrial accidents, has 
developed into an intricate mass of technicalities and subleties, so that 
even the most experienced personal-injury lawyer can seldom know 
with certainty beforehand the outcome of a suit. 

Lamentable uneertainty as to rights and obligations results whenever 
an accident happens. 


| attorneys’ 


Employees to-day bear both the physical and financial loss in a large | 


percentage of accidents, with disastrous effect upon their families. 

Employers, though endeavoring to conduct their business with care, 

are harassed by a constant succession of suits for negligence, being 

subjected to great waste of energy and money in defending them. and 

being multced with large verdicts when they have no real moral blame. 
FEDERAL STATUTES. 


The trend of legislation by Congress has naturally first been directed 


against the doctrines which specially discriminate against employees 
when applying the common law of negligence and aguinst the harsh 
doctrine of contributory negligence. 

The common-law doctrine of liability for injuries was modified by 
an act which applies to employees of interstate common carriers. 

By act of April 22, 1908 (35 Stat., 65), a liability is imposed upon 
railroad common carriers engaged in interstate commerce and in com- 
merce in the Territories, the District of Columbia, and the Canal Zone 
for injuries to their employees due to defects of or want of proper 
machinery, or due to the negligence on the part of other employees, 
and provides that negligence on the part of the injured employee shall 
not bar recovery, but that the damages recoverable may be diminished 
in proportion to the negligence on the part of the employee injured. 

An entirely new basis of treatment of accidents has been subse- 
quently, however, applied to employees upon certain public works of 
the United States. 

By act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat., 556), Congress has authorized the 
payment to persons injured while employed upon public works of a 
definite limited compensation, not exceeding one year, for every acci- 
dent, without necessity for suit, where the injury was not the result 
of negligence upon the part of the person injured. The act applies 
to employees in navy-yards, in arsenals, upon river and harbor improve- 
ments, in the Reclamation Service, and on the Panama Canal. It was 
amended by the act of February 24, 1909 (35 Stat., 645), so as to 
authorize the granting of leave of absence, without loss of pay, to in- 
jured employees for not exceeding thirty days. 

This legislation demonstrates that in the opinion of Congress the 
existing common-law system of employees’ liability in industrial em- 
ployment is fundamentally wrong and needs a radical change. 

This conclusion is neither novel nor untried. When railways were 
first introduced in Prussia, as far back as 1838, it was at once seen 
that common-law actions, requiring the injured to prove negligence, 
offered a totally inadequate remedy; and the railroad law of 1838 was 
passed treating the accident as an occupation product and discarding 
the negligence basis. 

Practically every civilized industrial nation in the world has since 
discarded the old system, based on fault, ard substituted a system 
under which the industry bears the burden of relieving the distress of 
its injured workers practically without litigation. 

That this question is of transcendent importance and one wholly con- 
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being a matter for a 1 


cidents will become automatic instead of 


rwsuif. 





Workmen should receive a certain definite and limited compensation 
for all accidents in industry, irrespective of negligence It is neither 
just, expedient, nor humane; it is revolting to judgment and sentiment 
alike that the financial burden of accidents occurring because of the 
necessary exigencies of their daily occupation should be thrust upoa 


the sufferers who are least able to bear it 
And by his subsequent messages to Congress. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 
There has been introduced and is now pending before the Jud 
Committee a bill (H. R. 1) the object of which is to eliminate ent y 
the existing common-law doctrine of liability with all of its modifica 


tions and to substitute therefor statutory compensation The bill is 
limited by its terms to persons carrying on occupations and trades 
subject to the regulative power of Congress, and changes the law for 
injuries received on mail routes. 

Hearings have been had upon the Dill Notice was given to the 


leading common carriers throughout the country and to the representa- 
tives of the employees. They apeared before the committee, and it was 
frankly stated by the representatives of the carriers and of the | 


Loco- 


motive engineers that in their judgment the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when some method of the kind proposed by the pending Dill, 


if a proper and equitable basis could be found, would be the best possi- 
ble solution of the problem. 

The objections urged before the committee 
tem of liability were, in substance 

(1) That uncertainty of rights and obligations involves suffering to 
the workmen and hardship upon the employers 

(2) That only a small proportion of workmen injured by accidents 
of employment get small compensation, and that as a result many, and 
their dependents, are forced into a lower standard of living, and often 
become burdens upon the state through public or private charity 

(3) That the system is wasteful, being costly to employers and the 
state, and of small benefit to the victims of accidents, as a very large 
proportion of amounts recovered is paid for costs of litigation and for 
fees. 


against the S- 


present sy 


(4) That the system is slow in operation, involving of necessity 
great delay in the settlement of cases, and that delay is fatal to fam- 
ilies denendent on daily earnings. 

(5) That the operation of the law breeds antagonism between cm- 


ployers and employees. 

(6) That antagonism of interests retards development of prevention 
of accident measures. 

As a result of these hearings the committee and the parties directly 
interested, the common carriers and the emplo were of the opin 
fon that it was important that more information of a definite, tangible, 
and thorough character should be obtained before a scheme could be 
devised which would be satisfactory to employers and employees 


ees, 


Eight different States have appointed commissions to investigate the 
| subject. One commission, that of the State of New York, has made 
its report. . 

For Congress to intelligently act upon this very important subject 
and to frame adequate constitutional! legislation for the equitable dis- 
tribution of this great loss of earning power necessarily incident to 
the operation of interstate railways, many facts must be obtained, 


nected with the advanced policies of the Government respecting the | 


rights of labor and the proper equitable relations between the employer 
and the workman is evidenced by the utterance of President Taft in 
a recent address at Worcester, Mass., speaking before the joint commit- 
tee of brotherhoods in train service: 


“I am hopeful, indeed, that before many years have passed we shall | 


be able to adopt a system * * * 


promptly, on rules specified with the same degree of certainty that they 
are specified in an insurance 
an injury—proportionate to the wages that he gets and proportionate 
to the disabling character of the injury. * In other words, I 
think we ought to have a uniformity of award, a dispatch and quickness 
in award, so that the lawyers may be eliminated and that the money 
may directly to the object to which it ought to be devoted. It will 
rid the courts of litigation, with which they are now loaded down. 
It will make the awards reasonable, but quick, and there will be no 
division in the money paid to the widow and the orphans or to the 
helpless cripple. That system is forcing its way in Europe, and I hope 
we may have it here. In that way the good feeling between the com- 
pany and the employee will! be facilitated and justice will be done. The 
railroads can calculate with the utmost accuracy, by statistical refer- 
ence, how much money they will have to devote to that sort of liability. 
and I think everybody will be in better condition. The middleman will 
be eliminated, and only the ere on the one hand and the treasury 
of the railroad on the other will be affected.” 
by President Roosevelt's address at Jamestown: 

“As a matter of fact there is no sound economical reason for dis- 
tinction between accidents caused by negligence and those which are 
unavoidable, and the law should be such that the payment of those ac- 


by which there shall be settled | 


gots. how much a man shall receive for | 


much detailed accurate information proviced, 


The object of this resolution is to provide for the appointment of a 


commission with full authority to obtain by exhaustive investigation 
available data upon a great number of important subjects that must of 
necessity enter into such legislation. With this information obtained 


the particular committee of the House to which such proposed legisla- 
tion will be referred will t in position to reach a conclusion which 
will be fair and just both to the employer and employes 


Postal Savings Bank. 
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HON. RT PARSONS 


? 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 9, 1910, 

On the bill (S. 5876) to establish postal savings depositories for de 
positing savings at interest with the security of the Government f 
the repayment thereof, and for other purposes 
Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. Speaker: One of the best provisions in this bill is the 
proviso in section 6, which reads: 
That in order that smailer amounts may be a imulated f ! t 

any person may purchase for 10 cents from any depos y « i 

tal savings card, to which may be attached specially prepared adl : 

stamps, to be known as “ postal savings stamps, nd w n the Ds 


so attached amount to $1, or a larger 
ing.the 10-cent postal savings card, 
deposit for opening an account. 


suin 


the 


n multiples thereof 


same may be pl 


This scheme will allow savings in 10-cent amounts. It is in 
line with a very noble charity which allows savings in 1-cent 
amounts. I refer to the charity known as the penny provi- 
dent fund, which was started in New York twenty-one years 
ago, bas enabled thousands of children in that city to save 
pennies, and has taught them habits of thrift. This charity 


was originated by Mr. Otto T. Bannard, of New York, and 


LISsS0) 


ciated with him in interest in it for many years was Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, who was at one time mayor of New York and who 
for many years was one of the most distinguished members of 
the Democratic party in this House. I append, as a part of my 
remarks, the last annual report. It shows the growth of deposit 
stations, year by year, from the beginning, together with the 
number of depositors. The deposits reflect somewhat the na- 
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the deposits almost in two. The years when depositors were 
very humerous were years in which some of the teachers in the 
public schools took an interest in it and operated it in the 
schools—a task that was such a burden of detail to the teachers 
that their enthusiasm 
them to continue it. 

There are three points that this report shows which have a 
bearing on the effect of a postal savings system. First is the 
point of the great increase in deposits and depositors when 
opportunities are offered. The second point is the kind of 
places where such deposits are readily availed of by depositors. 
This appears in the list of stations and the amounts of de- 
posits and number of depositors in each. In a great city like 
New York we have splendid savings banks, but even there they 
are not conveniently enough situated to the children of the poor 
to secure their penny and dime savings, in addition to which 
the bookkeeping is too great an expense to such banks to 
justify deposits of less than a dollar. Thirdly, the course of 
the penny provident fund indicates that the postal savings 
bank will net compete with the regular savings banks, but will 
be a feeder for them. ‘This is also indicated in Porto Rico, 
where a school savings-bank system has been started during 
the past two years. Of the $6,763.22 deposited by 6,937 chil- 
dren, $2,971.55 was withdrawn by 673 children to start indi- 
vidual aecounts in the regular banks. 

The charge has been made that few really favor this bill. 
I wish to be accounted one of those who heartily favor it. 
I have favored a postal savings-bank system ever since the 
present Secretary of the Navy, the honorable George von L. 
Meyer, as Postmaster-General, by his insistence, made it a 
pressing issue. That led me to study the subject. This bill is 
principally due to the impetus he gave the movement. 

The experience of other countries, that of our own savings 
banks, and that of the penny provident fund all lead to the 
conclusion that a system such as this that makes it easy to 
save will lead to saving and thrift. They also show that the 
system, instead of interfering with, will be a feeder for the 
banks. If there is any such natural tendency, then the con- 
struction of this bill and the disposal of the deposits that it 
contemplates will give it every aid. I firmly believe that time 
will prove this as notable a piece of legislation as Gladstone 
eonsidered the English system, which he called his best work. 


Annual report of the penny provident fund of the Charity Organization 


Society of the city of New York for the year ending September 30, 
1909. 


————$—_—$—s 


Number | Number 
of of de- 
stations. | positors. 


February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 

February 1, 1896 

February 1, 1897............. 

February 1, 1898 

PERRURET 3, BED .csrnracnncceccamtenssiibittnins enmedinnt 
February 1, 1900 

February 1, 1901 

February 1, 1902 

Pewee 6 TERR. ccnin césintinonsencacitinn prasanasensd 
February 1, 1904 

Febraary 1, 1906 ....cc ccccnscnvasisnaceddnousecsocand 
February 1, 1906 

February 1, 1907 

October 1, 1908 

October 1, 1909 


11, 690 
17, 957 
22, 023 
27 
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= 
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The total amount deposited during the past year was $79,546.40, and 
$78,844.49 was withdrawn. The net increase is a little over $700, 
which shows a decided | ae eemen over the year 1907-8, when the net 
decrease was over $10,00 

The penny provident fund does mot enter into competition with 
savings banks, but seeks to help people of small means who wish to 
save for a fin. purpose, such as clothing, coal, vacations, and the 
necessities of life, and to teach them to be thrifty. It therefore serves 
@ very useful purpose. 

Twenty new stations were opanes during the year, and fourteen were 
closed, owing to removals and because the treasurers had difficulty in 
giving sufficient time to attend pore to the work. 

We again extend our thanks to those who have so long and faithfully 
aided us, and would welcome assistance, in the way of personal service, 
ia conducting this useful and necessary work. 


Yours, faithfully, 

Orro T. Banwarp, 
Chairman and Treasurer. 

Cuaries 8. Farrcuip. 

Ronert W. pe Foresr. 

Water JENNINGS. 

JaMeEes SPEYER. 

CHARLES GOLDEN, 

Secretary and Cashier. 


| 


was not in all cases sufficient to lead | 


Stations. 


Afro-American Penny Savings 
Hampton, Va 
Alfred Corning Clark Neighborhood 
House, 283 Rivington street 
Alpha Club, Elmira, N. Y 
All Angels’ Church, West End avenue and 
EFighty-first street 
Alliance Employment Bureau, 42 Lexing- 
SOT BIOTIIG 2c cccccasceensscnccocesessccan 
American Female Guardian Society 
Schools: 
Home School, One hundred and sixty- 
first street and Woodycrest avenue... 
Industrial School No. 2, 418 West Forty- 
first street 
Industrial School No. 4, 4 Willett street. 
Industrial School No. 9, 421 East Six- 
tieth street 
— School No. 10, 12 Columbia 
street 
om Club, 52 Sands street, Brooklyn, 


Associated Charities, Jamestown, N. Y 
Associated Charities, Syracuse, N. Y 
Associated Charities, Wilmington, Del 
Bay Ridge Free Library, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
Bedford Presbyterian ‘Church, Nostrand 
os near Dean street, Brooklyn, 


Chureh, Tenth avenue and 
Thirty-fifth street 

Bethany Day Nursery, 1044 First avenue... 

Bethany Memorial Chapel, 1044 First ave- 


Bethany Settlement, Hudson avenue, near 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Bethiehem Chapel, 196 Bleecker street .... 

Bloomingdale Bros., Fifty-ninth streetand 
Third avenue 

BloomingdaleGuild, 124 West One hundred 


Boys’ Evening Home, ene N.Y 

Boys’ Welcome Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Brick Church Branch School, 844 West 
Thirty-sixth street 

Brick Church Institute, Rochester, N. Y ... 

Brightside Day Nursery, #9 Cannon street. 

ae —_ 245 Concord street, Brook- 


central, 101 East <Seasapastand street .... 

Central’ Presbyterian Church, 434 West 
Fifty-seventh street 

Chapel of the Comforter, 10 Horatio street. 

Chape! of the Incarnation, 240 East Thirty- 
first street 

Chape! Messiah, 206 East Ninety-fifth street. 

Fl Organization Society, Elizabeth, 


Conn 
Children’ s Aid Society Schools: Class for 
e4 children, 537 Hast Sixteenth 


and 
— “ 
Chureh = the Heavenly = 561 Fifth 
avenu 
Church of the Holy Trinity, 167 Montague 
street, Brooklyn 
Church’ of the Sea and Land, 61 Henry 


street 
City Mission Society, Hartford, Conn 
City Park Parish House, 200Concord street, 
—- Deihddehasécsbndpescacoceces 


Colle Settlement, 9 
ege ny 
Cousins’s Shoe Factory, Ravina wid N Y.... 
Do Yee Nexte Savage, 18 Leroy street ..... 
Drew Settlement, 228eventh street ........ 
East Chester House, Tuckahoe, N. Y 
East Side House Settlement, Seventy-sixth 
Edg: Si chrench Beavin Duyvil, N. Y 
e n oa 
Educational Alliance, East Broadway and 
Jefferson street 
Eleventh Street Boys’ Club, 645 Rast 
Eleventh street 
Emanu EF! on Home, 318 Fast 
Eighty-seco 
Epip 
ter, N. 
Fairchild Bros. & Foster, Washington and 
Laight streets 
Faith Chapel, Watertown, N. Y............ 


Bank, 
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Depos- 
itors. 


es pe Rk 2 eB soeee¥s em BR ERE RR oa 


| since opening : 
of station. on na 


a 
Gross amount 


deposited | Net 


$2, 


42, 494.05 
7, 901.97 


8,757 


067. {3 


-10 


95, 


6738. 56 


674.98 
851.70 
83. 85 
1, 702. 62 
261. 65 
25. 00 
7,719. 38 
1, 977.02 


4, 282. 27 
135. 20 


6, 214. 22 
1, 878. 30 
18, 467.32 
78.92 
665. 52 
167. 038 
25. 00 


2, 795. 15 
10. 00 


44, 261.50 
1, 198. 66 
8,598. 87 
1, 653. 84 


697.26 
181. 44 


posits 1 
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| 
Report of the deposits of the penny provide nt fund, October 1, 1909— —Con. - | Report of the de posits of the penny prot ident fi 
Grossamount , 
Net de- 
— Depos- deposited —e Depos- 
Stations. a anes ene ning | posite now Stations, | “it - 
of station. en } 
enn entender a 
Frank Bottome Memorial King's Daugh- | Palisades Library, Palisades, N. Y ......... } 25 
ters Settlement, 216 East One hundred Pansy Club, 240 East Sixtieth aes | 10 | 
and twenty-eighth street................. 200 $2, 169. 90 | = 77 | Park Avenue Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y...... | 300 | 
Fraternity House, Portland, Me ........... 60 310. 95 4.26 | Pilgrim Steam Laundry, 72 Third street, | 
Free School for Crippled ‘Children, 47i ee 50 
West Fifty-seventh street .............-.. 5 15. 00 2.20 | Plymouth, Orange street, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 92 
Friendly House, 49 Warren street, Brook- Prospect Hill Club, 147 East Forty-ninth 
lym, Ne ¥ cosccececscccnceccesspeccccescees 20 609. 97 4. 88 iM ithihiie i cciehebeubaatoeumecsens } 20 
Girls’ Club, John Hall Memorial, 342 East Public schools: | 
Sixty- Ee 15 87.64 5. 57 Public School No. 1, Adams street, 
Girls’ Endeavor Society, 59 Morton street... 11 3, 937. 24 6. 46 Brooklyn, N. Y¥........2..0--.--sceee 50 
Gos . porepaee Mission, 330 Broome nt Public School No. 1, Elizabeth, N.J.... 50 
ee aie ncnescueaceen 100 5, 758. 217. 32 Public School No. 8,63 Middagh street, 
Go sud Will Club, 41 Tompkins place, Brook- TE The odd teadkcxanh dyed 320 
lym, Be FF cccccccvcccccccescccccccccccccces 50 107.02 38.01 Public School No. 23, Conselyea and 
Goxpel Settlement, 211 Clinton street ...... 350 2, 445. 25 | 161.99 Humboldt street, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 100 
Grace Church, Colorado Springs, Colo... ... 5 40. 00 40. 00 Public School No. 77,F. D., Firstavenue 
Grace Chareh, The Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 30 3, 574. 69 | 31. 8&3 and Eighty-fifth street............. 857 
Grace Chureb, SIE Mines btinehocccade 100 1, 679.77 88. 07 Public School No. 110, 124 Monitor 
Grace Church, Plainfield, N.J.............. ' 10 42.11 4. 26 street, Brooklyn, N. Y................| 449 | 
Grace Parish, 415 East Thirteenth street ... 30 9, 734. 38 1.25 Public School No. 120, Barren Island, | 
Grace Parish, Elizabeth, N.J..............-. 10 25. 00 25. 00 Ss ake neaanameanqeains 37 
Greenpoint Settlement, 85 Java street, GOR SNI, CRE cctcssccncccccccccses 100 
Ril crnittnnicaesdgeees cocens 150 15, 758. 10 234. 00 Nutley, N. J .........--ceccccccccecceees 200 | 
Greenwich House, 15 Jones street .......... 42 2, 423. 77 8.37 South Manchester, Conn............... 49 | 
Hackley Branch, 237 West Sixty-third ST Dla Made cccesocsameccesescssess 150 
1S a 50 212. 12 3.35 TIT Wades cciaiiqetcecuicanausa 128 | 
Hamilton House, 15 Hamilton street....... 40 383. 73 27.50 (0) ee | 100 
Harlem Baptist Church, One bundred and I Orcccnbnvaccddacanecacs 114 | 
twenty-third street, east of Third avenue. 10 210. 55 83.59 | Richmond Hil! House, 28 Macdouga! street.| 229 | 
Harlem Federation, 240 East One hundred Riverdale Library, Riverdale, New York | | 
GID on ocsccceaconsscesessees: 175 634. 33 ED. BE tincbiniinte chtdoauncheiaeeexses a 10 | 
Hartley House, 415 West Forty-sixth street. 128 18, 030. 36 46.89 | Riverside Association, 259 West Sixty- | | 
Hartley House, Barnard Branch, 415 West |. BANE MEROES 6 cic. en ccoccccsccees: 2,402 | 
_ 7 OSE eae 50 560. 76 93.18 | Rochester Social Settlement, Rochester, | | 
Hastings Club, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, ie a itadidinsnh ondéhadastehsoens< ae al 50 | 
AM bp buh dd decenéccosaccccenscces 5 1, 422. 36 2. St. Andrew’s Girls’ Friendly Society, Wil- | 
Hebrew Educational Society, Pitkin ave- ns akin cme | 20 
nue and Watkin street, Brooklyn, ee 1,794 8, 315.74 732.99 | St. Andrew’s Mission, Broadway and Sixty- 
Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing Circle, 129 Mont- TL ii. deat eseskédithbaias thpedens 15 | 
gomery street, Newark, N. J ............. 30 25.00 25.00 | St. Ann’s Church, 224 Waverly place | 10 | 
Holy Trinity Girls’ Friendly Society, 157 St. Ann’s Girls’ Friendly Society, Brook- 

Montague street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ .......- 40 882. 23 268.49 | _ Sym, N. ¥..........222200-s000e- 10 
Home Garden Children Settlement, 419 St. Ann’s Mothers’ Meetings, Brooklyn, N.Y. 5 
East One hundred and fifteenth street... 25 239.79 26.07 | St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C...... 50 
House of Prayer Mission, Newark, N. J.... 150 20, 583. 19 79.03 | St. Bartholomew’s Parish House, 209 East 
Hudson Guild, 426 West Twenty-seventh Forty-second street............ 783 
SN inn scncddicéessscoerssascees 60 1,472.17 88.64 | St. Christopher House, 316 East Eighty- | 
Industrial Classes Wayside Day Nursery, i tentsthebuacdncunscetedans } 273 
216 East Twentieth street................. 10 684. 38 12.16 | St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, Seventh avenue | | 
Industrial School, Crotonville, N. Y........ 60 717.63 152.24 | _ and Thirty-ninth gC 50 | 
Industrial School, St. Thomas Chapel, 230 St. Clement's Sewing School, 108 West | 
BI ERIOR. 0... .cccccscccceccnes 10 970. 67 6.79 | ,. Third street .................. seeceesceees 40 | 
Industrial Society, Hoboken, N. J.......... 20 331.02 40.83 | St. Elizabeth’s Guild, Albany, N. Y........ 30 
Ea ch ics ages keccndcccawes 110 2, 132. 13 235.79 | St. George’s Church, 209 East Sixteenth 
Italian Neighborhood House, 194 Prince | StPOCE.---- 0 es anne eens eenceeesenccnnes 50 | 
EE Sti ciinieseosco<sscccocdaseses 20 298. 43 67.31 | St. George's Girls’ Friendly Society, 209 | 
Italian Settlement, 29 Front street, Brook- | _ East Sixteenth street...................- 0 

PED B05 08 6 6006 se0csc- cc ccccccccccsece 15 503. 99 35.91 | St. George’s Evening Trade School, m } 
Ivy Club, 304 West Thirty-fourth street . 20 61. 20 23,28 | East Sixteenth street........ 25 | 
J. W. Smith, Memorial, 482 Humboldt St. John’s Church (Protestant Episcopal), 

street, Brooklyn, N. Y..................-. 240 2,028. 79 237.44 | 124 Summit avenue, Jersey City, N. J..... 20 | 
Jacob Riis Neighborhood House, 48 Henry , St. Luke’s Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y ......... 12 | 

Site cidsasesdsisincicc.cesose 900 9, 389. 33 352.33 | St. Luke's Girls’ Friendly Society, Roches 
Kayser’s Glove Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 12 139. 65 40.35 | ter, N. Y..............-. gatetecceesessees 200 
Kennedy House, 423 West Forts. third | St. Luke’s Mother’s Meetings, Rochester, 

SNGUGh Sdn deg cedeseacecccscccoce ‘ 29. 97.38 | Ne Dons e cnn eee n nee w ane ences eee eu ee seeees 10 
Kingsley House, Pittsburg,Pa.............. S = = oe St, Mark’s C hapel, 288 East Tenth street... .| 3 
Kips Bay Day Nursery, 402 East Fiftieth St. Mark’s Girls’ Guild, 288 East Tenth stre ~et| 5 

i ne 15 171. 45 16. 92 St. Mark’s Mothers’ Meetings, 2588 East | | 
Lincoln Settlement, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 35 15.00 15.00 | ,,Fenth street................. cess ceesceees 12 
Little Italy Neighborhood es 98 Sack- St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y......... 100 

ett street, Brooklyn, N. Y................ 25 216. 69 27.81 | St. Mary’s Church, Mott Haven............ 20 
Lowell House, New Haven, Conn.......... 300 1,892. 97 111.60 | St, Mary’s Church, Scarborough-on-the 
Macy & Co., R. H., Thirty-fourth street Hudson, N.Y......... panosoese wreecccccoss a7 | 

and Broadway a 250 16, 861. 32 492. 24 St. Michael’s Church, Nine ty-ninth street 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 30 East and Amsterdam avenue. ................. } 93 | 
Thirty-first street........................ 63 136. 24 56. 48 St. Michael’s Church, High street, Brook | | 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 165 East s VyM, N.Y -- seen -eoeeeeeeeseeceneeeeeeeee 10 
CE 8 350. 02 10.12 t. Paul’s Chapel, 29 Vese y street........... 15 | 
Madison Square Church House, 432 Third St. Paul’s Church Mothers’ Meetings, 
Manor Chapel 305 Seen otaeh ak oon, 38 1, 962. 42 47.99 St.Paul! s Episcopal Circ, Clinton street, ‘ mT 
Man Cn erect) ES een Nate avis techs ‘ 
Methodist Settiement Home, Atlanta, Ga.. 20 114. 80 24. 95 st Paul's Gin wey Senet, Beeken . 
IaaSe Patch Chnrch, 09 Seventh street. = = i 94 wae St. Paul’s Girls’ Friendly Society, Troy, N.Y -| 15 | 
Music School Settlement, 58 East Third street 15 "35.14 | agente Geeee 8 West Twentieth | af 
eee Selim hee ai S es 46.09 | st. Peter’s Church, State street, Brooklyn, | 
New York Colored Mission, 196 West Thirti- at phet's inion, Brookiyar Yc] 18 
SE Mit dhachabsscesecccccssseoes 5 268. 84 16.95 | San Salvatore, 127 Elizabeth sireet....... 300 
N 1 Col ‘Al . . San Salvatore, 127 Elizabeth street......... 300 
orma’ ty lege umne House, 446 East = amas nn Se sergaten, 148 Jackson 
Seven street ...........-0--..0-- » 220. . C—O 15 
poy erly Fc orseee 700 12, 382. 86 619.99 | Shearith Israel Sisterhood, 536 East Sixth 
war. emen man Branch, 154 ss street, N. ¥.........--2..-----s-nsese- 00s 64 
Nurses’ “secon: = OE ne ass 386. 52 86.26 | Simpson-Crawford Co., Nineteenth street ; 
ee or ¢ Branch, 232 IN oc tcndiatitetatieeywnnad 15 
oxime Seventy n ecceccerecsccces 400 5, 386. 06 124.35 | Social Settlement, Detroit, Mich........... 15 
guivet Chapel, 6 Second wt emmrerseesedncen & 3s ee Society for Homeless Children, Randolph, 
oeersseccees . DOD 0. Ein Macnscoageasns ecagecgscnvececccceseccece 2 
Orange Valley Settlement, t, Orange, N. J... 20 "959. 29 -81 | Soci > 
Organised Charities Society, New Rochelle. 31 82.75 ah ee 60 
Hospit: W. Plains, N. Y.. @ 143. 15 72.14 aoeyer School, 94 Lawrence street......... 60 
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Report of the deposits of the penny provident fund, Octoder 1, 1909—Con. A Representative in the Congress of the United States 


Gross amount | 



































Net de- 
Ste Depos- | deposited | - . 
Stations. itors. dines eneaing a S P E E C H 
Of station. m OF 
Sa at ere Tr y . Wh 

Sprague Chapel, State street, Albany, N. Y.| 30 $31.30 $25. 00 H 0 N " D A \ I D J . I O S T i R ; 
Stern Brothers, 37 West Twenty-third steet.| 150 79, 444. 94 242. 88 OF VERMONT 
ee ie School, Albany, N.Y .. 10 144. 46 9. 59 syns . , 

¢ Columbia Religious and industrial v 5 Ts SSEN TES 
gio 8 East Third street ............. 500 6, 137. 65 76. 34 In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

© Falls Club, Norwich, Conn............ 35 1,210. 42 83. 99 
The Gleaners, ( byater Bay, MW. ¥ .........-2- 44 561. 81 109. 18 z Mondey, June 6, 1910, : 
pe ~ 3 tae ge Rye, N.Y .. 64 45. 23 33.79 On the bill (H. R. 252335) relating to bills of lading. 
he Neighborhood Club, Harrison, N.Y... 60 89.00 43.06 Mr. FOSTER of Vermont said: 

The United Workers, Flushing, N. Y....... 800 7,910. 94 835. 40 . - » ; q 
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Represe i 
comes the majority = and assumes the responsibility and contro! o! 
the Government in se of Representatives. 
All of the 391 Members of the House of Representatives were chosen 
as either the candidates of the Republican or Democratic parties. 
one made the race as an independent candidate. The choice by (th: 
candidate of the party, and the choice by the party being in the ma) 
ity in the district, of the candidate, uld make it reasonable sure, 
whether it does or not, that each Representative so chosen would join 
with his own party when he is uired to say or may on a given 
Pp tion, the division usually < on gery a 
government is government by majorities. Government by majori 
is government by party. A coherent party ization is essential to 
action, When government by majority fails, free government will fa! 
ree hundred and ey cee Members in the =e = — 
ti all independent, acknow no . a eac as he 
wills would be a = oat owe, —— nothing but the ruin of 
ar government by rule a majority. 
Phe awe of Representatives of the United States is the createst 
popular parliamentary body in the world. In a membership of almost 
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400 it ts natural that those who have the greatest ability, the best 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure, and the longest experience should 
be conspicuous in the work of the House. Length of service and ex- 
erience, added to the qualities of fitness, render a Member useful to 
fis constituents and to the whole country 

If a man has a natural ability and preparation for the work and an 
ambition for the place, he may be safely trusted by his constituents to 
ive them his best service, to perform his duties with the strictest 
fategrity, and to demean himself with the highest honor. 

It is the duty of every citizen, of every voter, young and old, to 

attend primaries and elections and give support to men who come 
nearest to this high standard of fitness. 
If the citizen is careful to perform this duty with unselfish patriotism, 
men of ability, integrity, and honor will compose the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which will in the future, as in the past, guard the sacred | 
rights of a free people. 


Postal Savings Depositories. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1910, 


On the bill (S. 5876) to establish postal savings depositories for de- 
positing savings at interest with the security of the Government for 
the repayment thereof, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BARNHART said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: What I am about to say is not a speech nor an 
argument. It is a statement of what I believe to be the senti- 
ment of a very large majority of the people of the thirteenth 
Indiana district, together with some of my own ideas of free 
and fair consideration of this measure and all other legislation. | 

It is a misfortune to the best interests of the whole country 
that a postal savings-bank bill or any other important legisla- 
tion should come up for enactment into law protected by force 
of a committee rule that prevents amendment of any kind as 
this does. I voted against such a consideration of this bill, as I 
have against all other unfair rules, and I will vote against all 
such special-rule action as long as I am in Congress, regardless 
of what political party may attempt it. 

It will not be possible for me in this limited opportunity to | 
go into a detailed recital of the proposed postal savings-bank 
system nor of the general merits and demerits of these bills as | 
I see them; but I want to talk plainly and specifically and to 
the main points of the proposition if I can. 

The declarations of the two national platforms and the pre- 
ponderance of opinion of the membership of Congress being 
favorable to postal savings-bank legislation, we have three | 
propositions before us, in brief as follows: The Senate bill, as | 
it comes to us, provides that all postal bank deposits shall be 
loaned to local banks and remain there except on call of the 
President for transfer to the National Treasury in case of | 
emergency, like war or other exigency involving the credit of 
the United States Government. The Republican substitute for 
the Senate bill provides that 5 per cent of the postal bank 
deposits shall be held as government reserve, 30 per cent shall 
be invested in bonds, and 65 per cent shall be loaned to banks, 
but subject to call of the President whenever he deems that 
public welfare of the United States so requires. 
cratie substitute for the Senate bill provides that 5 per cent of 
the postal bank deposits shall be held as. government reserve 
and the other 95 per cent loaned to local banks and retained 
therein except by direction of Congress. 

As already stated, both the Democratic and Repnblican plat- 
forms in the last national campaign declared for postal savings 
banks. The Republican platform was a flat declaration for 


} 
| 
| 
| 


postal savings banks, without qualification or description, while | 


the Democratic platform favored postal banks if a bank-guar- 
anty law was not possible, and with certain prescribed limita- 
tions. In order that we may have the facts as to the positions 
of the two parties, I here submit the two planks: 

The Republican platform said: 

We favor the establishment of a postal savings-bank system for the 
convenience of the people and the encouragement of thrift. 

The Democratic platform said: 


We favor a postal savings bank if the guaranteed bank can not be 
secured, and that it be constituted so as to ke 
in the communities where it is established. But we condemn the policy 
of the Republican party in propoding postal savings banks under a plan 
of conduct by which they will gregate the deposits of rural com- 
munities and redeposit the same, while under government charge, in the 
banks of Wall street, thus depleting the circulating medium of the pro- 
ducing regions and unjustly favoring the speculative markets. 


The difference between the two platforms is that the Repub- 
ican plank on postal banks gives leeway for any kind of a 
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The Demo- | 


ep the deposited money | 






postal bank system—good, bad, or indifferent—while the Dem 
cratic plank defines a specific plan of di : f the depos 
Personally, I have been of the belief a iranteed bank 
system would be vastly better for the people, the banks, and the 
| country than a postal bank system. I lx ie G 
ment should not undertake the unnecessary burden of « g 
for the people what they can do just as we or better, f ni 
selves. And I am opposed to any business syst: that p- 
torily takes money out of the community where it is ed 
and sends it elsewhere to make more powerful the ag f 
concentrated wealth. It has always been my notion tl 
money that is earned in the district 1 represent ought to be 
there as much as possible to improve the surroundings and 
possibilities of those who earned it. In our home communi 
we are entitled to the good roads, good schools, good chu 
and good homes that a plentiful supply of money wil f 1. 
But if the money is sent away to the big cities, a part of it : 
into a treasury there which pays for boulevards, parks id 
| other public improvements that are never seen by the | le 
|}in the outlying districts of the country who earn the ! y 
| used to pay for such city pleasures. 

Therefore it is clear to my light of reason that any fi! il 
or business system that sends money away from home for other 
people’s benefit is wrong. And what does this proposed posta! 

| Savings-bank system do in this respect? It provides, first, that 
if money deposited in post-offices is kept at home from the 
National Treasury in Washington, the local banks must b 

row it of the Government by paying 2} per cent for it, and give 
dollar for dollar security in government bonds or equivalent. 
This will enable the banks to take of their funds to buy govern- 
ment bonds to put up as security in order to get the same 
amount of funds from the postal deposits as they paid for 
their bonds. This transaction clearly takes the money paid 
for the bonds out of the home banks and sends it to Washingt m 
and from there to the big metropolitan banks that are favored 


government depositorics, 

So much for that loss of ready money to postal-bank com- 
munities, 

sut this bill does more. It provides that 5 per cent the 
postal savings-bank deposits shall be held by the Governmen 
as reserve fund; that 30 per cent of it shall be invested by the 
Government in bonds; and that the other 65 per cent may be 
had by local banks if they want to borrow it, unless the Presi- 


c 
( 


nf 


‘ 


‘“ 


dent deems it necessary to call for the 65 per cent “ when, 

his judgment, the general welfare and the interests of the 
United States so require.” In plainer words, the President, un- 
der the provisions of the bill he favors, can call all postal bank 


money from the banks on any pretext of public-welfare neces- 


| sity. 


Suppose, then, we should have a President who would favor 
central bank, and when that was established he would ad 
that the 65 per cent of the postal deposits in the local | 
should be sent to the central bank, as his judgment that the 
“general welfare and the interests of the United States so re 
quire.” Is it not plain to you that this bill clearly opens the 
way for thus taking every dollar of p l bank dé 


a 
ide 


Bi 
Al 


tal posits from 


| the community where they belong? 


This bill is not wholly bad, but it is not what the wholesome 


| interests of the country demand, and practically every Member 


on this floor admits it. It places control of the postal bank 


system in the trusteeship of three politicians—members of the 
President’s Cabinet. It will arbitrarily take 35 per cent of 
the deposits in postal banks out of the communities where it 
belongs and send it to speculative centers, and will give t 
power to the President to call for the other 65 per cent 

| his will. If there is a farmer, a laboring n or a b 

| man in my district who favors such a postal bank syst 

bas never mentioned it to me. 

| Mr. Speaker, if we are to establish a postal s 
why is it that we must subject every dollar of dep 

control of politicians—the most unst: financial fo n 
in the world? If there is any one institution in our « : 
tion, besides our religion and our educational syste that 
should be free from political domination, it is r financial 
system. This being admittedly true, the sober sense of the 
country is opposed to any plan of strengthening the gr of 
party politics on the industrial and financial interests of the 
country. But this plan of the administration to give political 
appointees control of the postal savings funds does not stand 
alone. Another of Mr. Taft’s policies is to provide for a 
mission, which the President shall appoint, to investigat 
tariff and report the findings to the President, instead . 
Congress. And another is the creation of a commerce 

to try all interstate railroad disputes, the same to be ay ed 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who holds a life 
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— and is in no way directly responsible to the people for 
iis acts. 

Many people are justly asking for substantial security for 
their bank deposits, and the frequent losses of depositors 
through bank failures justifies this demand. But if there is 
no other way to satisfy these and avert the blighting fever of 
distrust that unsettles values and creates panics than to estab- 
lish a postal bank system, let us arrange it so that the big 
city financiers can not be favored at the expense of money 
shortage in every town and hamlet in the country which has a 
postal bank. Leave the money where it is earned and let the 
people use it in improving surroundings and spreading com- 
forts and thrift where they themselves can enjoy it and profit 
by its plenty, rather than send it away and suffer from its 
scarcity. 

I want to see every community in the land prosper in pro- 
portion to its enterprise and its frugality, but this can not be 


done if earnings are diverted to foreign channels of commerce, | 


one thing thts bill will do to the smaller cities and communities 
as surely as water runs down hill. The bill ought to be 


amended so money may not be diverted—sponged up—from use | 


in the home community and sent away to favored city banks; 
and if it is not so amended, it will be unsatisfactory to the 
people and disastrous to the impartial opportunities of all 
localities of the country other than great money centers. 

Money is useful only to help individuals to comfort and to 
build up communities. And any banking system that makes 
insecure the depositors’ funds or that takes from one commu- 
nity its own supply of money and sends it to another com- 
munity for use there is wrong, and Congress ought not to 
inflict either hardship on a people who, regardless of their loca- 
tion, are entitled to all the benefits of full and free use of 
their earnings, as well as safe depositories for the same. 

I am in favor of a banking system that will be safe to all 
depositors and that will enable them to retain their money in 
home communities, and opposed to any system that does not 
give this privilege to all men and all localities. 


Postal Savings Depositories. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 5876) to establish 
postal savings depositories for depositing savings at interest, with the 
security of the Government for the repayment thereof, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have listened with interest to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] in favor of this 
bill, and there is one sentiment which he expressed which is 
extremely interesting as applicable to legislation in this body. 
He referred to the fact that this bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks was the result of a popular senti- 
ment throughout the country, and it is absolutely true that 
neither would the majority have proposed this bill, nor would 
there be a bill from the minority of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, except as the result of popular senti- 
ment. Legislation, particularly in matters concerning the eco- 
nomic, industrial, and commercial progress of the country, is 
the result of evolutivn. If it is not applicable to all, it is cer- 
tainly applicable to that class of legislation. For more than a 
decade various organizations have discussed the advisability of 
a system of postal savings banks; numerous bodies have passed 
resolutions in favor of such legislation. That propaganda 
which has been going on persistently during all these years has 
at last had its effect upon the two political parties of the coun- 
try, and the fact that those two great parties in their national 
platforms have declared in favor of postal savings banks is at 
least an indication that in their conventions they believed that 
it typified a demand upon the part of the people and that it 
would appeal to the popular sentiment. In the brief time 
allotted to me I desire to call attention to some of the arguments 
which have been adduced in favor of postal savings banks, and 
then to some objections which have been urged against it, and 
then to make a brief reference to the minority bill. 


| exist upon the part of depositors. 





In favor of this system it has been urged that it would en. 
courage thrift upon the part of the people, that it would pr, 
mote the disposition to save and make for economy, and tha; 
would bring out in small amounts, perhaps, yet aggregating »), 
enormous sum, much money which does not now find itself , 
deposit in the various banking institutions in the country. 
Congress should legislate in favor of this desirable econo; 
condition—to promote the habit of thrift, economy, and of «, 
ing—and it can do so constitutionally, then certainly it is q 
sirable that it should. There is no more basic fact conne: 
with our industrial progress and with our commercial syceoc« 
than the keeping the money of the country in channels of ci; 
lation ready for investment in every enterprise that 
make for material and for commercial growth. Another re: < 
which has been urged is that in time of financial stress gy 
panic, when money is withdrawn from the banks and therefi>. 
withdrawn from circulation, this money deposited in these ; 
tional depositories would remain there and therefore remain 
circulation on account of the absolute confidence which woiq 
While these small deposi 
are the most sensitive class of our people during a financia! (| 
pression and the first to make a run on the banks, yet 1 
would permit it to remain in these depositories and in cir 
tion among the people ready to respond to business dema 
and thus would avert the result of such a financial panic, 

If all of these arguments, ag I said, Mr. Speaker, in favor 
this system are correct and these results would follow, it 
tainly must put any thoughtful and conscientious legislator 
inquiry as to whether Congress may, by appropriate legis!at 
bring about such results. There is another feature whic) 
peals to me and particularly to the people of the section which 
I have the honor in part to represent. Coming from a sec' 
which is largely agricultural, I would favor any legislation 
it were otherwise appropriate, which would create in the minds 
of our people a deeper feeling of loyalty and patriotism to the 
Government of the United States. There are many sections 
where the population is sparse where the people only come in 
contact with the administration of the Government through 
the post-offices. If in addition to the functions which they now 
discharge they should become depositories, then at once this 
important branch of the Government would possess an added 
interest and thereby draw them closer to the National Govern 
ment. And that argument, if the conditions are otherwise a)- 
propriate, would appeal to me in favor of this legislation. Dur- 
ing the hearings upon this bill there was one argument pre- 
sented by its opponents which appealed somewhat to iny 
judgment. It was urged there that the establishment of posta! 
savings banks was not a proper function of the Governmeut 
and that it would disturb existing business institutions. 

It was said that they were not needed; that the banks of the 
country already offered sufficient facilities for the deposit 
of money and for the use of that money in the transaction of 
the business of the country. I admit that this was the strong 
est proposition submitted against it. And yet, when you come 
to consider this criticism on its merits, it seems to me that it 
is only plausible and that, in fact, it constitutes no objection 
You can not introduce any new legislation along economic lines 
that will not to a certain extent disturb the equilibrium. You 
can not build a railroad, you can not remove the station of a 
railroad without disturbing for the time being the equilibriw 
of the transportation situation. And, yet, if such action is 
necessary in the interest of the public, and will subserve the 
public good, how often have we found, as will be always tlie 
inevitable result, that existing conditions will adjust themselves 
to the change. Briefly, I will say that I am in favor « 
legislation of this character, because the Democratic purty, 
in national convention, declared for it. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] has asked, “ Why 
have you not laid stress upon the proposition for guarante 
bank deposits?” 

It is unnecessary to say to the gentleman or to the House 
that if the minority had offered an amendment of that c! 
acter it would not have been germane as a substitute. A111 
assuming for the moment that there is no opportunity of get! 
legislation of that character at this Congress, and omitting ! 
the moment any consideration of whether it is as deseryine 
of approval as a proposition for postal savings, this lecis 
tion meets the conditions of the platform, in declaring that 
we could not obtain the other then we should favor a systeu 
of postal savings depositories. 

So, Mr. Speaker, taking into consideration these reasois 
which I have briefly outlined, making necessary, in my opinion, 
some legislation of this character, we are now brought to the 
consideration of the objections which have been urged agiilist 
it. It has been urged in this House and in the other body wit! 


If 
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great force, by eminent lawyers, that this legislation contra- 
enes our organic law. I might digress for the moment to 
make this suggestion: If in the past every constitutional objec- 


tion to proposed legislation had prevailed, then much of the | 


most useful legislation on our statute books would not have 
heen enacted. Upon many occasions in the past when legisla- 
tion has been proposed there have always been constitutional 

wvers who urged their objections, and in such strong terms as 
-Imost to disparage the patriotism and the loyalty to the Con- 
stitution of those who disagreed with them. It is a question 
which every Member must determine for himself with his 
knowledge of the organic law and under his conscience. In 


my humble opinion, and I shall not attempt to argue the propo- | 
sition, this legislation is constitutional. It is just as constitu- | 


tional as many statutes which are in existence to-day and based 
upon which the several executive departments are conferring 
untold benefit upon the American people. If this legislation is 
to be defeated upon constitutional grounds, then equally must 
other beneficent legislation be stricken from our statute books. 


I claim to be as zealous in adherence to the Constitution as | 
any Member. I claim the right to interpret this instrument in | 
such a manner as to preserve the reserved rights of the States | 
and yet in a way to give vitality and force to all the functions | 


of Congress, and when gentlemen in their zeal disparage the 
attitude of other gentlemen who disagree with them, then they 
are proceeding too far in pressing their opinions upon the 
House. 

It is to be noticed, further, that the gentlemen who think this 
is unconstitutional are opposed to this legislation in any form, 


and, honest legislators as they are, they would say that, even if | 


in their opinion it was constitutional, they would not favor it. 


They at least subject themselves to the intimation that they are | 


special pleaders and that they are seeking to find a constitu- 
tional objection in order to justify their opposition to this legis- 
jation in any form. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow just a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Do you know a single man who is urging the 
constitutional objection to both these bills who is not in policy 
opposed not only to any postal savings bank, but to any guar- 
anty of bank deposits? 

Mr. SMALL. I do not know of one; and if there is an excep- 


tion, I will yield to any gentleman to so state. I have great | 


admiration for the learning and ability of the gentleman from 


Tennessee [Mr. Moon], and I have read his minority report | 


with great interest. It is well expressed and strong. But in 
the latter part of that report he gave the true reason which 
actuated him in his opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. I yield ten minutes more to the gentleman. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 


for ten minutes more. 


Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
in the latter part of the report which he has submitted, sug- 


gests that not only do we not need any postal savings banks 


but that already we have too many banks in the country. He/| in the Brooklyn yard. 
would not only object to legislation of this character, but he| from a practical view point. 


would limit the banks already in existence. 
Reverting only to one other argument which he gives, I wil 


say that in addition he argues against both bills, because he | at sea—to increase their efficiency as sea f 
says they do not provide for a direct loan from the Government | eonditions continue to exist among the nati 
through the-depositories direct to the people. So that he would | I am heartily in favor of the programme; and in aski 

have us, by inference, believe that he “ would favor legislation | the present amendment pass I am but asking that this pr 


which would result in direct loans to the people or farmers,” | sive policy be extended to the building of the ships wh 
quoting his language. Thus it seems to me that he is putting | to be guided in future by the graduates of the Naval Academy. 
himself in the position of favoring r bill which would be abso-| We have gathered now in the Brooklyn yard a well-tr a 
lutely untenable, and which, if he believes in such legislation, | highly efficient corps of men, gathered not al from Bros 
would constitute an argument in favor of the present legislation. | but from Jersey City, Bayonne, Harrison, Kearny, and 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to advert briefly to the minority | boring towns, trained to their work, under ¢ most 


bill before I close. I believe that it is a better bill primarily, | tent instructors; with the experience gained in 


of the American people who favor postal savings | ks. WI! 
there are other differences, this constit | 

tial difference between the two bills. ¢ 

side, as well as gentlemen upon thi 

of this kind, come more nearly to justif { 1 
and favor legislation which shall result 

suitable and ample for the country by 

bill as a substitute for the majority bill 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I am i 
lation. I am in favor of the minority bill. I 
| the popular demand among my own c¢ 
people of the South, and serve a distinctly useful and beneii 
purpose. [Loud applause.] 
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S PEE C iH 
HON. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


Friday, June 10, 1910, 

On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 23311) mak 

tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 

and for other purposes. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am unqualifiedly in favor of building one of 
| the battle ships appropriated for earlier in this session at the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard. I differed with most of my colleagues on 
this side of the House when the proposition of appropriating 
for one or two battle ships was before us, and I voted for two, 
believing then, as I do now, that the people of New Jersey, and 
especially the people of my district, desire that our navy should 
| keep abreast of European powers. 

If we are to have a navy at all, let us have a navy that will 
be able in time of need to cope with the great powers of the 
world. 

Now, as to the question of building one of the ships in the 
| Brooklyn yard, Mr. Speaker, I favor the proposition from an 
economical as well as from a political standpoint. It has been 


' 
| In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| proved here to-day that the efficiency of the men employed b 





the Government in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard is increasing year 
by year. 
Each ship built there has cost the Government proportionately 


less than the previous one, and the competition that the pri 
vate shipbuilders have had to encounter from the government 
yards prevents exorbitant prices being charged by them. 


equipped there to turn out the equal of any battle ship th: 
floats the seas; and, despite all statements made here this after 
» | noon to the contrary, we can start work on the new ship at o 


Year after year we are endeavor 
ing to increase the proficiency of the teaching staff of th: 
] academy at Annapolis to train our young men for their duti« 


fighter and while 


because it answers what I think is a universal demand upon the | launching the Connecticut and the Florida 


part of the people who favor postal savings depositories. 


I | now would be unwise and detrimental! to t ‘ 


should say that the great majority of the people who are favor- | the Government. In my judgment we ' @ « 

able to this legislation wish that the money deposited in the | in course of construction at all times In this ya So ft 

postal savings depositories may be kept within the community, | magnificent plant may be constantly use and this sk 

a8 nearly as possible, where the deposits are made. corps of well-trained workmen may be kept employed. Anoth« 
The majority bill leaves it at the discretion of the board of | feature of the proposition which has been overlooked in ¢! 

trustees and the President of the United States to invest the | discourse is that we are afforded a practical test of the 

entire amount of savings in United States bonds. The minority | hour day. My contention, and the contention of many 

bill, upon the contrary, requires that 95 per cent of the deposits | sides of the House, is that the most effective work is done 1 

shall be loaned to banks upon proper security in the communi-| this system, and I believe with the eight-hour lnw in f 

ties in which the deposits are made. As to the security, it pro- | the Brooklyn yard that we can prove to the n factur 

vides that they can give bonds and security supported by the | business interests of the Nation, as has been proved | 


taxing power; but they may also give other securities, in the | experiments in Germany, that a working d 
discretion of the Postmaster-General or the proper official hay- | produces the best results both for e.nployer and « 
ing jurisdiction of that matter. So that this meets the deman 


d Mr. Speaker, I trust the amendment will prevail. 





have expended $29,000,000 in fitting up this navy-yard; we are 


Now, let us consider the proposition 
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Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 10, 1910, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 22643) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 





Mr. SpeaKer: In his annual report for the fiscal year ending | 


June 30, 1910, made to the Congress under date of December 6, 
1909, the Secretary of the Treasury says: 

It is a favorable opportunity—partly created by the influence of the 
deficit—to consider the Government's outgo, not alone in its totals, but 
in its details, and to institute proper economies. The time is clearly 
ripe for wise and judicious savings in federal expenditure, and if this 
should be successfully cones there is a prospect that the example 
would influence the overhauling of state and municipal expenditures, to 
the great advantage of the Nation. 

This statement of the Secretary of the Treasury was the 
beginning of a number of astonishing admissions from the 
responsible officials of the administration that “ extravagance, 
waste, inefficiency, and poor administration” had marked the 
conduct of the public affairs under the present Republican 
régime, 

In his annual message to Congress, under date of December 
7, 1909, President Taft said: 

Perhaps the most important question presented to this administration 
is that of economy in expenditures and sufficiency of revenue. The 
deficit of the last fiscal year, and the certain deficit of the current 
year, prompted Congress to throw a greater responsibility on the Execu- 
tive and the Secretary of the Treasury than had heretofore been de- 
clared by statute. 

Several facts must be borne in mind in considering these state- 
ments of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Republican party, of which they are the chief spokesmen, 
has been in absolute and uninterrupted control of the Government 
for more than thirteen years; and within four months of these 
assertions the Congress had enacted a tariff law declared by the 
President to be the best tariff act ever framed. 

The necessities for economy, whether due to inadequate reve- 
nues or to wanton extravagances, are directly chargeable either 
to the inability of the Republican party to raise sufficient 
revenue under its peculiar financial policy or to its inability 
to curb its greed for appropriations so long as there is in the 
Treasury money unapproprated. 

The Treasury operations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, have been published. 

The excess of expenditures over receipts for the year is $25,- 
884,644.31. This is the amount of the deficit for the fiscal year 
just closed. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the Secretary of the 
Treasury changed the form of the daily statement of the 
Treasury Department. Prior thereto, in stating the result of 
the operations of the Treasury Department for any fiscal year, 
the receipts and disbursements for all purposes were combined 
so that the final statement each year disclosed the entire re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Government and the exact 
surplus or deficit for the fiscal year. 

The statement now, however, segregates what are denomi- 
nated “ordinary ” receipts and disbursements from the disburse- 
ments for the Panama Canal and the public debt, the latter in- 
clusive of money received and paid for the retirement of the 
national-bank notes. 

While the segregation serves a useful purpose in enabling 
more accurate and definite information to be obtained from the 
daily statement, the attempt to eliminate from the final state- 
ment all disbursements other than those characterized as “ or- 
dinary”” is misleading and unwarranted. 

Omitting these disbursements, however, the Treasury Depart- 
ment proclaims for the year which ended June 30, 1910, a sur- 
plus of receipts amounting to $9,402,432.06 instead of the actual 
deficit of $25,884,644.31. 

Included in the total receipts for the fiscal year 1910 is 
$17.363,815.19, collected from corporations under the corpora- 
tion-tax feature of the Payne tariff law. 

If this sum be eliminated the apparent surplus of $9,402,432.06 
claimed by the Treasury Department turns into an actual def- 
icit of “ordinary” receipts and expenditures of $7,960,383.13, 
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and the real deficit for the year becomes $25,884,644.31 , 
$17,362,815.19, or in all, $43,247,459.50. 

The last tariff act enacted under Democratic auspices was ; 
Wilson Act of August 24, 1894. For many years Republics 
have entertained themselves with reiterated statements that | 
Democratic tariff act failed to produce adequate revenue for | 
necessities of the Government. Upon that assertion they }) 
argued that the Demoeratic party is incompetent to frame pr 
erly a tariff law which will yield revenue adequate for the , 
mands upon the Treasury. In the Wilson Act provision \ 
made for a tax upon incomes. The estimated revenue from 
source was $10,000,000 annually. The Supreme Court of 1! 
United States held the income-tax feature of the Wilson \ 
unconstitutional, and the anticipated revenue from such soy 
was never obtained. 

In enacting the Payne-Aldrich tariff act the Republicans f. 
lowed the example of a Democratic Congress. In additio 
the duties levied upon certain imports a tax was laid upon 
tain corporate earnings. During the year just closed $17.2 
815.19 were collected under the corporation-tax provisions of : 
Payne-Aldrich Act. The constitutionality of the corporat 
tax, however, has been challenged. The cases have been argij| 
and submitted. That the questions involved are not free fri 
doubt is apparent from the action of the Supreme Court 
ordering a reargument of the cases. Unfortunately the decisi 
can not be made prior to the election. 

In the event, however, of the Supreme Court deciding the 
poration tax unconstitutional, it will be demonstrated that 1} 
Republican party in the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich ta: 
act has been guilty of every offense for which they condemn! 
so severely the Democratic party in 1894, and, in addition, . 
many iniquities which an examination of the Payne Act (i; 
closes. Then, too, despite the ingenious rearrangement of the 
Treasury daily statement, a very pronounced deficit will exist f 
the fiscal year just closed in the so-called “ ordinary” receij)ts 
and disbursements of the Government, instead of the surplus, 
as claimed, and the Payne-Aldrich tariff act will have failed to 
produce stfficient revenue even to meet the “ordinary” Repub- 
lican expenditures, 

The estimates submitted to the Congress during the present 
session aggregate $1,028,125,769.28. Under various laws cert: 
sums are appropriated annually for definite services and pu 
poses without action by the Congress. These appropriations 
are known as “‘ permanent appropriations.” For the fiscal year 
1910, just ended, the estimate of permanent appropriations was 
$160,096,082.52. For the fiscal year 1911 the estimate of periis 
nent appropriations submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
is $130,934,595.12, a difference of $29,161,487.40. 

The total appropriations for the fiscal year 1910 made during 
the second session of the Sixtieth Congress were $1,044.401.- 
857.12, and during the extra session of the Sixty-first Congress 
additional appropriations aggregating $11,261,410.76, in 
$1,055,663,267.88, and for the fiscal year 1911, as appears f) 
the statement prepared by the clerks to the Committees on 
propriations of the Senate and House of Representatives, $1.27 
133,446.44, an apparent difference in favor of the fiscal year 111 
of $28,529,821.44. 

The act of July 12, 1882, required national banks on the su: 
render of their charters or on the renewal of their corporate 
existence to deposit in the United States Treasury suffici 
lawful money to redeem their then outstanding circulation. A 
such deposits constituted a trust fund available only for such 
redemptions. By the act of July 14, 1890, this trust fund \ 
abolished, and over $50,000,000 then on deposit therein was cvy- 
ered into the general fund of the Treasury. 

The act also provided that all deposits thereafter made b) 
national banks for redemption purposes should be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; that the Treasury 
should redeem the circulating notes of such banks from thie 
general cash in the Treasury, and that the Treasury should | 
reimbursed for such redemptions “ from an appropriation here 
created, to be knowm as the ‘national bank notes redemptivu 
account.’ ” 

To reimburse this account there was appropriated, upon tlic 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, $75,000,000 in 15)s, 
$43,937,843.50 in 1909, and $30,000,000 in 1910. The daily stat 
ment of the Treasury Department for June 30, 1910, discloses 
that the exact sum required for the purpose during the fisc:! 
year 1910 was $31,674,292.50. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in submitting his estimates fur 
the fiscal year 1911 made no estimate for this purpose. The 4)’ 
propriation is made automatically under the law regardless of 
the action of the Secretary. The only effect of the omission to 
submit the estimate is to eliminate the amount required from 
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the total of the appropriations for the fiscal year 1911. If in- 
stead of taking the average appropriation for the three preced- 
ing fiscal years, the least amount required for any one of them, 
$30,000,000, be considered as necessary for the fiscal year 1911, 
then the apparent difference between the appropriations for 
1910 and 1911 of $28,529,821.44 disappears and the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1911 are in excess of those for 1910. 

The omission of the estimate for the reimbursement on ac- 
count of redemptions of national-bank notes has not been ex- 


plained in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury nor in | 


any document to which I have had my attention called. The 
Secretary might just as readily have eliminated the estimate of 
$60,935,000 to meet the requirements of the sinking fund, and 
the result would have been doubly gratifying from the stand- 
point of the administration. The omission is all the more strik- 
ing since it is apparent that the deposits to be made by the 
banks and credited to the general fund of the Treasury, as re- 
quired by law, are included in the estimated miscellaneous 
receipts for the fiscal year 1911, aggregating $47,000,000. 

The importance of the elimination of this estimate of $30,- 
000,000 is apparent, if a statement made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAwWNeEy] in his review of the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1911 be considered and analyzed. He says that— 

The revenues for the fiscal year 1911 will exceed the total ordinary 
expenditures of the Government, authorized under appropriations made 
at this session for the fiscal year 1911, by at least $11,937,811.73. 

Included in the estimated receipts, as part of the miscel- 
laneous receipts, are the payments to be made by the banks, 
and excluded from the “ordinary” disbursements are the ap- 
propriations to reimburse the general fund of the Treasury. In 
addition there is included in the estimated receipts the sum of 
$25,000,000, proceeds from the corporation tax, the validity of 
which still hangs in the balance awaiting the decision of the 
Supreme Court upon the reargument heretofore ordered. In- 
clude the $30,000,000 to be required to reimburse the general 
fund in the disbursements, or exclude a similar amount from 
the estimated miscellaneous receipts for 1911, and instead of a 
prospective surplus for the year in the “ordinary ” receipts and 
disbursements there is a prospective deficit of $18,062,1S88.27, 
with the possibility of its increase by $25,000,000°if the decision 
of the Supreme Court is unfavorable to the Government in the 
corporation-tax cases. 

Despite the admitted waste and extravagance in the adminis- 
tration of the public affairs, and in face of repeated warnings 
and exhortations, the Republican party has demonstrated its 


utter incapacity to curtail legitimately the public expenditures. | 


Two years ago I pointed out the amazing and unjustifiable 
increase in the cost of administering the affairs of the Federal 


to repeat some of the figures to which I called attention at that 
time. Until the fiscal year 1909 the expenditures of the 
Federal Government had exceeded the billion-dollar mark but 
once in our history. In 1865, with 350,000 armed men in the 
field, the expenditures amounted to the enormous sum of $1,394,- 
655,448. Of this sum, however, $1,030,690,400 was for the main- 
tenance of the army. 

The total expenditures during the Buchanan administration 
(four fiscal years, 1858 to 1861) were $305,149,822. 

During the four fiscal years ending in 1865, with the civil war 
raging, the total expenditures were $3,394,830,931. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1869 the total expenditures 
were $1,621,652,538. 


In the four fiscal years ending in 1873 the total expenditures | 


were $1,217,337,854. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1877 the total expenditures 
were $1,191,725,968. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1881 the total expenditures 
were $1,157,831,864. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1885 the total expenditures 
were $1,201,014,662. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1889 the total expenditures 
were $1,253,722,713. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1893 the total expenditures 
were $1,655,241,809. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1897 the total expenditures 
were $1,758,902,462. 


In the four fiscal years ending in 1901 the total expenditures | 
During these four years the war with | 


were $2,444,141,683. 
Spain was conducted, and large expenditures necessarily made 
by reason thereof. 

The expenditures during the four fiscal years ending in 1869, 
immediately after the civil war, were $1,773,178,393 less than 
during 1862 to 1865, a reduction of about 50 per cent. 

The second four-year period after the civil war, ending in 
1873, saw a reduction from the expenditures of the preceding 
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four years of $404,000,000, or about 25 per cent of the reduced 
expenditures during the four years ending in 1869. 

In the four fiscal years ending in 1905 the total expenditures 
were $2,679,452,799. These were the first four years of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration. The expenditures during these 
four years were $235,000,000 in excess of the expenditures dur 
ing the preceding four years, when the cost of the war with 
Spain had to be met. After the civil war the cost of conducting 
the Government for the four years that followed was 50 per 
cent less than during the four years of the war. 

After the war with Spain, under the presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the cost of maintaining the Government for the four 
following years was 10 per cent greater than during the same 
period when the war was waged. 

During the civil-war years 1862 to 1865 the total expenditures 
were $3,394,830,931. Under President Roosevelt the expendi 
tures in the fiscal year 1906 were $736,717,582; 1907, $762,48S,- 
752; appropriations for 1908, $920,798,148; for 1909, $1,008,S04,- 
894; grand total, $5,428,809,37 $33,978,440 more than was 
expended during the four years of the civil war. 

It would have been supposed that the flood tide of appropria 
tions had occurred in 1909; but the truth is that the appetite of 
the Republican party had only been whetted, not satisfied. So 
in the second regular session of the Sixtieth Congress the appro 
priations aggregated $1,022,832,001.24 with deficiencies of $20,- 
310,339.92, and miscellaneous appropriations of $1,259,515.96: 
and at the extraordinary session of the Sixty-first Congress 
$11,261,410.76 additional was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1910, making in all $1,055,663,267.88. During this session. as 
has already been pointed out by elimination from the calcula- 
tions of a permanent appropriation of at least $30,000,000, an 
apparent reduction of $28,529,821.44 is shown; while if the 
$30,000,000 required to reimburse the general fund of the Treas- 
ury be included in the total of appropriations, as it should and 
must be, the appropriations for the fiscal year 1911 aggregate 
$1,057,133,446.44, and exceed those of 1910 by $1,470,178.56. 

Some years ago the Congress realized its apparent helpless- 
ness to stem the rising tide of public expenditures under Re- 
publican administrations. To stop if possible the unauthorized 
and illegal action of the executive departments in incurring 
obligations unauthorized and not contemplated by Congress, the 
first so-called antideficiency act was incofporated in the general 
deficiency act of March 3, 1905. Its provisions were unavailing 
to curtail the departments in their defiance of the will of Con- 
gress, and expenditures were continued, and obligations were 
incurred with a supreme contempt for the action of Congress in 
refusing the appropriations and authorization for which the 


; : | expenditures were made or the obligations incurred. 
Government under the Republican party. It will be instructive | 


In the act of February 27,. 1906, the antideficiency act was 
amended so as to accomplish its purpose and effectively check 
the executive branch of the Government. As amended the law 
reads as follows: 


That section 3679 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended by section 4 of the deficiency appropriation act approved March 
8 1905, is hereby further amended to read as follows 

"“No executive department or other government establishment of the 
United States shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess of 
appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve t 
Government in any contract or other obligation for the future payment 
of money in excess of such appropriations unless such contract or obli 
gation is authorized by law. Nor shall any department or any offi 
of the Government accept voluntary service for the Government or « 


ploy personal service in excess of that authorized by law, except in 
cases of sudden emergency involving the loss of human life or the de 
struction of property. All appropriations made for contingent expenses 
or other general purposes, except appropriations made in fulfillment of 
contract obligations expressly authorized by law, or for objects required 
or authorized by law without reference to the amounts annua pro 
beginning of each fiscal year, 
be so apportioned by monthly or other allotments té ; 
itures in one portion of the year which may necessitate deficien or 
additional appropriations to complete the service 4 aoe 
which said appropriations are made; and all such apportionments 

be adhered to, and shall not be waived or modified except upon t 

pening of some extraordinary emergency or unusual cireur ance * 
could not be anticipated at the time of making 1 ADDO nment 

this provision shall not apply to the contingent appropriations of the 
Senate or House of Representatives; and in case iid apportionments 
are waived or modified, as herein provided, the same shall be waived o 
modified in writing by the head of such executive department or other 
government establishment having control of the expenditure, and the 
reasons therefor shall be fully set forth in ea¢ particular case and 
communicated to Congress in connection with estimates for any addi 
tional appropriations required on account thereof Any person violating 
any provision of this section shall be mmarily removed from office, 
and may also be punished by a fine of not less than $100 or by impris 
onment for not less than one month.” 


Even with such a statute the Congress found itself confronted 
with all the influence at the command of the administration 
exerted to obtain ever-increasing appropriations, so that in a 
desperate effort to awaken the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to a realization of its responsibility for the stupendous 
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expenditures and increasing deficit the so-called Smith amend- 
ment was incerporated in the sundry civil appropriation act of 
March 3, 1909. That provision is as follows: 

Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of ap- 
propriations needed for the various branches of the Government it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate as nearly as 
may be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropriations, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transmit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law, and 
at once transmit a detailed statement of all of said estimates to the 
President, to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of 
the state of the Union and in recommending to their consideration such 
measures as he may judge necessary, advise the Congress how, in his 
judgment, the estimated appropriations could with least injury to the 
public service be reduced so as to bring the appropriations within the 
estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment prac- 
ticable without undue injury to the public service, that he may recom- 
mend to Congress such loans or new taxes as may be necessary to cover 
the deficiency. 

The adoption of that provision forced the administration to 
action. Estimates were slashed to the bone; the knife was ruth- 
lessly applied; the Secretary of the Treasury overlooked the 
necessity of appropriating some $30,000,000 to reimburse the 
general fund for the redemption of national-bank notes, and the 
result is the largest appropriations for any fiscal year in the 
history of the country. 

Such results were wholly unexpected by the administration; 
they are conclusive that no effective pruning of appropriations 
is possible until the Republican party has been ousted and a 
Democratic House returned. 

In the June number of McClure’s Magazine appears an inter- 
view with President Taft. It is interesting to compare his 
assertions of what would be done with what has actually hap- 
pened. He said that— 

In the year ending 1911 we expect to have a surplus of $35,000,000 
in our ordinary operations. Much of this is to be secured by cutting 
expenditures. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 1911 are the largest in 
our history. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], after scruti- 
nizing the appropriations made during the session, is unable to 
predict a surplus for the year 1911 in excess of $11,937,811.73, 
while, as I have heretofore pointed out, the figures demonstrate 
that in all probability there will be a deficit in the “ ordinary” 
operations of the Treasury of $18,062,188.27. 

Attention was called by the President to the fact that the 
appropriations during the past ten years for ordinary expenses 
have increased an average of $20,000,000 a year; that the ap- 
propriations for 1910 had already been made when he took 
office; that his Cabinet immediately concentrated their efforts 
upon reducing estimates, and that a very material reduction in 
estimates had been made. Yet the appropriations made for 
the first year of his administration, with all of its efforts 
concentrated to bring about reductions, are the largest in 
our history; larger than those for the fiscal year 1910, made 
before he took office and included among which was an ex- 
traordinary appropriation of $10,000,000 for the Thirteenth 
Census. 

The President said further: 


The United States now has an expenditure all told of over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. The savings that have been reported as possible by the 
different departments in various branches of the work run from 5 to 
40 per cent. Men who have been active in the administration’s efforts 
for economy in the departments estimate that if Con Ss will co- 
operate in the employment of experts, —— $100, ,000 a year 
can be cut off from public expenditures simply by doing the same 
amount of work that we now accomplish by better business methods. 
This means that the cost of government can be reduced by more than 
the entire cost of the Federal Government in any year before the civil 
war. As an annual saving this is an immense prize, and is worthy of 
the concentrated efforts of the entire administration. 


If such assertions were made by political opponents of the 
administration they would be ridiculed and treated as un- 
founded partisan charges made merely for political effect. Had 
Democrats originated the contention that $100,000,000 a year 
more is being expended by the Federal Government than is re- 
quired by proper and efficient methods of government, the ad- 
ministration would treat the assertion with contempt, But this 
is the declaration of the President, the official head of the Gov- 
ernment, and the leader of the Republican party which has had 
absolute and uninterrupted control of the Government for the 
past thirteen years. 

Some incredulous and uninformed persons may doubt the 
accuracy of the President’s statement, or may imagine that it 
has been unwittingly exaggerated. Such might well be be- 
lieved were it not that it is merely the expression of the con- 
viction of some of the best-informed Republicans in public life. 
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On February 21, 1910, Senator Arpricn said: 


There is no intelligent observer in Congress or out of it who does 
know that the executive departments of this Government are car; 
either under obsolete business methods or without any business me), 
at all, There is no man who has given this subject any ati 
whatever who does not know or believe that at least 10 per cent 
thousand million dollars which we are appropriating annually « 
saved by the adoption of business methods. This question of < 
$100,000,000 per year—and it can be demonstrated, in my juden 
that the saving will be much more than that—is a matter that < 
receive the serious consideration of Congress. If I were a jus 
man and could be permitted to do it, I would undertake to run 
Government for $300,000,000 less than it is now run for. 


Congress has been attempting, somewhat feebly, it is true. 5 
keep down the expenditures. At this session it has appropriate; 
$200,000 to permit the employment of experts by the Presid 
to have overhauled the departments. But what has the Re 
lican party been doing during the thirteen years it has been 
absolute control of the Government? Squandering with a 1a 
hand; ridiculing those who have protested against its extr: 
gances; deaf to all demands for reforms and economies; ay 
ened to its own profligacy only by a depleted Treasury and 
continuing deficit. 

The President has voiced the most conclusive indictment yet 
uttered against the Republican party. The condition of which 
he speaks is not of a moment’s existence; if it has existed fv; 
but five of the thirteen years of Republican control, it mens 
that $500,000,000 has unnecessarily been expended, unnecessari|) 
collected from the people, contributing materially to the dis- 
tressing cost of living which daily plagues us. 

It is not surprising that the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
latest annual report to the Congress, stated that— 


extravagance, waste, inefficiency, and poor administration on the 
hand, and too hurried or too expensive development of governm: 
activities on the other hand, can afford savings to the advantage of 
everybody. 

The administration will probably urge that the concededly 
imperative reforms be made by “the friends of the extraya- 
gance, waste, inefficiency, and poor administration” which pre- 
vail. The American people, however, have just witnessed “a 
revision of the tariff by its friends,” at the solicitation of the 
same Republican party now clamoring for reform in expenidi- 
tures. The result has not been of that satisfactory characte 
which justifies a repetition of the experiment in another field o 
governmental activity. , 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], in a review of 
the appropriations made at this session of Congress, states 
that— 

2 lar appropriation acts that provide for the annual expenses 
Pa Gomremat eee riate in all for the conduct of the Government 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, $819,647,052.02, which sum 
is $8,506,085.44 less than the regular estimates therefor submitted to 
Congress at the beginning of the session in December last, and $4! 


914,527.46 less than was carried in the corresponding acts, including 
amounts appropriated at the extra session for the fiscal year 1910. 


4 


re 


I desire to point out several facts in connection with this 
statement which may prevent erroneous conclusions by the 
uninitiated. 

The appropriations for the Isthmian Canal are carried in the 
sundry civil appropriation act, one of the twelve regular appro 
priation acts mentioned by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The estimated amount required for the fiscal year 1911 for tlie 
Isthmian Canal was $48,063,524.70. The amount appropriat« 
is $37,859,890, a difference between the estimate and approjr 
tion in this one item alone of $10,203,634.70, more than 1 
difference between the estimates and appropriations mentioned. 
This item of $10,203,634.70 is not a saving; it is merely defer- 
ring to another day an appropriation which must be mae. 
Knowledge of the fact, however, will prevent the hasty conc|u- 
sion that a reduction has been effected. The truth is that if 
the canal estimates and appropriations be excluded, appro- 
priations in the twelve acts just mentioned exceed the estimaivs 
by $1,697,549.26. 

As to the statement that the amounts carried in the acts of 
this session are $44,914,527.46 less than the total of the sam: 
acts for the fiscal year 1910, certain other facts must be con- 
sidered. 

In the sundry civil act carrying appropriations for 1°!" 
$19,754,514 was carried for river and harbor work and $19,015.- 
450.60 for public buildings, together making $38,769,964... 
In the sundry civil act carrying appropriations for 1911 there 
is appropriated for river and harbor work $8,051,428 and for 
public buildings $6,145,420, together making $14,196,848, «r 
$24,573,116.60 less than for the fiscal year 1910. The river an 
harbor act for 1910 carried $9,435,750 in addition to the amount 
in the sundry civil act, while the river and harbor act just 





—$_$_$_————————— 


enacted makes available $41,329,113.50, an inerease over last 
year’s bill of $31,893,363.50, which more than offsets the differ- 
ence of $24,573,116.60 heretofore shown. Appropriations to 
carry out the authorized contracts for river and harbor work 
and public buildings are carried in the sundry civil act, so that 
comparisons of total appropriations in years when river and 
harbor and public building acts are enacted must be carefully 
made and analyzed to prevent erroneous deductions highly 
favorable to the party in power when desirous of making a com- 
mendable showing prior to election. 

There are some other phases of the financial operations of the 
tepublican party that must awaken the concern of every 
thoughtful citizen. Its profligate extravagances have so piled 
appropriations as to alarm the entire administration; with 
equal indifference, however, they have mortgaged the future, and 
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and 


The United States bonds pledged circulation 


fo secure 


deposits on June 30, 1909, were equal to 78 per cent of the total 
bonds outstanding. In other words, the 1 onal banks of the 
country have deposited in the Treasury purposes 


ns of the 


at least 78 per cent of the interest-bearing ol 


Government. The assertion that there is no market r 2 per 
| cent bonds is equivalent to a statement that the banks desire 
| no more bonds of this character. No other civilized nation, prob 
ably, can assert that the banking interests hold so ge a pro 
portion of its securities and the people so small a part rhe 
increase of the rate of interest on the additional $25),000,000 


make well-nigh impossible reductions in expenditures by reason | 


of the obligations which have either been incurred or author- 
ized. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given of the action 
of Congress during this administration of President Taft in- 
creasing the amount of certificates of indebtedness which may 
be issued bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 


Growing out of the war with Spain the so-called war-revenue | 


act (act of June 30, 1898) authorized the borrowing of not ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000 upon certificates of indebtedness bearing 
interest at 3 per cent and payable at not exceeding one 
year from the date of issue. The purpose of the authority was 
to enable the Government to anticipate the additional revenues 
to be obtained from the burdens imposed to defray the expenses 
of the war. 
amount of such certificates which may be issued to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to borrow money to meet public ex- 
penditures is increased from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. A 
device resorted to as a necessary means of obtaining money 
quickly to meet the imperative demands for the public defense 
is now adopted by the Republican party as part of its fiscal 
policy during times of peace. 

In the same act—the Payne-Aldrich—another provision was 
included that will saddle an additional burden of $145,184,500 
upon the people. 

Under the so-called Spooner Act, approved June 20, 1902, con- 
tracts were authorized for the building of the Isthmian Canal 
to the amount of $135,000,000 and bonds were authorized to be 
issued for $130,000,000 bearing interest at 2 per cent, and pay- 
able any time after ten years from date of their issue. In 
addition to the $130,000,000 of bonds, Congress had appropriated 
in all $50,000,000 to acquire rights, property, and franchises 
and to begin the work. 

At various times the estimate of the cost of the canal has 
been increased, and the limit of its cost has been changed by 
Congress. In the Payne-Aldrich tariff act authority is given to 
issue $290,569,000 of bonds in addition to the $84,631,900 there- 
tofore issued to reimburse the Treasury for expenditures made 
on behalf of the construction of the canal. The $84,631,900 of 
bonds already issued bear interest at 2 per cent and are pay- 
able any time after ten years of the date of issue; the $290,- 
569,000 authorized by the Payne-Aldrich tariff act are to bear 
interest at not exceeding 3 per cent, and are not redeemable 
within fifty years of issue unless the Government should go into 
the market and pay the premiums which such bonds will natu- 
rally command. These bonds will probably be issued bearing 
3 per cent interest. The increased expenditure on account of 
the canal resulting from this increase in rate of interest on these 
bonds amounts to $145,184,500. 

The original intention of Congress was to pay about one-third 
of the cost of the canal from the current revenues and the bal- 
ance from the proceeds of 2 per cent bonds. The unparalleled 
extravagance of recent Republican Congresses, however, has 
made impossible the fulfillment of the original design, Let pos- 
terity pay for the canal is now the slogan, and apparently the 
Republican party in adding to the burdens of posterity acts 
with the same contempt and indifference to the future as Lord 
North displayed when he inquired “ What has posterity ever 
done for us?” 

The administration has justified the increased rate of inter- 
est on these bonds by the assertion that there is no market for 
2 per cent bonds, and an issue of them can not be marketed. 

The interest-bearing debt of the United States amounted on 
June 30, 1909, to $913,317,490. ‘To secure national bank note 
circulation United States bonds to the amount of $660,753,070 
were pledged in the Treasury, and $81,244,071.10 other bonds 
and securities were held to secure public deposits in national 


By section 40 of the Payne-Aldrich tariff act the | 
| by them. 








| 





d the 


iLiZe 


of Panama bonds is clearly in the interest of the banks a 

great financial interests of the country. The ordinary « s 
have been put in a different category than that occupied by the 
bond-holding banks. Under the postal savings-depository act 2 
per cent is to be paid upon the deposits of the poor. Should 
the depositors so desire they may surrender their deposits, un 
der certain conditions, and obtain instead registered or coupon 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of 24 per cent and payable 
after one year from the date of issue at the pleasure of the 
United States, although the Isthmian Canal bonds may bear in 
terest at 3 per cent and are to run fifty years from the date of 
issue. No banking institution nor prominent financier has been 
heard to criticize the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that the proceeds of these bonds above par should be util 
ized to redeem the 2 per cent bonds now held by the banks to 
prevent them incurring loss. The banks have already profited 
handsomely from the issuance of the 2 per cent bonds, and they 
will not be found to complain that the financial operations of 
the Government be so conducted as to make impossible any loss 


In addition to these burdens placed upon an elusive and ac 
commodating posterity, this Congress has authorized river and 
harbor contracts which will require $10,618,605, public-building 
contracts requiring $27,000,000, and additional aids to naviga- 
tion amounting to $1,119,050; in all, $48,837,655, for which no 
appropriations have yet been made and none will be made prior 
to the coming election. While it is proper to exclude these sums 
from the amount of appropriations actually made, it is not pos 
sible to ignore them in any review of the fiscal policy of the 
Government as controlled by the Republican party. 

It appears from a review of the work of Congress at this 
session that there has been a complete failure in at least one 
important phase of “conservation.” With the influence of the 
administration openly exerted to keep appropriations within 
sharply reduced estimates the attempt to make even a com 
mendable showing has not succeeded. The working balance in 
the Treasury is reduced to the lowest point possible for the 
convenient fiscal operations of the Government; Congress has 
again reveled in extravagance, Not satisfied with authorizing 
expenditures in excess of those during the past few years of 
reckless extravagances, obligations have been incurred, and 
changes have been made in our fiscal policy that not only 
demand sacrifices in the future of revenue to pay the debts now 
incurred but which will tend to increase the inordinate influence 
of the financial and banking interests of the country in 
fiscal affairs. 

It has been somewhat feebly intimated that Democrats are 
equally responsible with Republicans for the indefensible extray 


agances of Congress. Futile are such attempts to avoid the 
responsibility which belongs to the Republican party. Enthusi 
astic claims are being made of the “ accomplishments” of this 


Congress. Eloquent addresses have been prepared by prominent 
Republicans picturing the benefits to be derived by the country 
as the results of legislation enacted by a Republican Congress. 
Controlling both Houses of Congress by substantial majorities, 
the responsibility for the appropriations belongs to the R 
licans. Try as they may they can not be other than “ v 
extravagant, inefficient.” Admitted by the President that $100, 
000,000 a year should be saved, his party increases rather than 
reduces appropriations. 

There can be no hope for any reductions from the Republican 
party. The best interests of the country and of the people de 
mand a Democratic House. In no other way can expenditures 
be brought back to normal levels, taxes levied and collected 
for the sole purpose of defraying the legitimate expenses of the 
Government economically administered, and the imperative ex- 
amination and investigation of all branches of the public service 
thoroughly, efficiently, and honestly made by those, having 


epub 


asteful, 


no friends to protect from the consequences of their rascalities, 
indiscretions, or incompetency, desire only to promote the wel- 
fare of the people by improving the administration of the public 
affairs. 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Siaty-first Congress ; estimates and eppropriations for the fiscal year 1910-11 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1909-10. Ww 











































































[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives.) 
Estimates, Reported to Passed the Reported to Passed the bees ‘ 
Title. 1911. | the House. House. the Senate. Senate. Law, 1910-11. Law, 190 
wineebeipadianis -|—— ¢ saa a ceinaalinsipiecctee . 
BGP itieicittininiaittaitcnnidewwes $13,377,135.00 $13, 417,136.00 $13 ,330, 276.00 $13 512,636.00 $13, 522,636.00 | $13 , 487 696.00 $12,995 4 
OT ss wiitiniiilnciitticeitiinintlinstinieias a ao aed 04,799, 067.55 95,322,707 .55 95,297 , 707.55 | 95, 440,567.55 95, 440,567.55 95 , 440 567.55 101,195.88 
Diplomatie and consular................-- 4,133 581.41 3,985, 981.41 8,731 ,981.41 4,119, 481.41 4,166,081.41 4,116,081 .41 3,613. % 
District of Columbia @...................- 11,130,628.49 10, 285,907.99 10, 258 ,087 .99 10, 946,960.99 11,012 ,960 .99 10,608 ,045.99 10.699. 5 
Fortification sino tiiinehinwensninaested 6,726,724.56 5,617 ,200.00 6, 617,200.00 5,817 ,200.00 5,817, 200.00 5,617, 20.00 8.170 
a a 8,988, 262.90 8, 513, 757.5 8,798 478.00 9, 920,984.68 9,981, 934.68 0, 266 528.00 11.854 
NG, GUE ic rantammaibasucttesiosit’ 34, 237 ,069.00 33,897 815.00 $3,853, 295.00 84,014,357.00 84,207 ,017.00 34,158, 767.00 $2,007 04 
EE EEE es 1,876,332.37 | 1,355, 249.87 1,855, 249.87 | 1, 356,649.87 1,85 ,649.87 1,856, 249.87 2.531 
a | > 126, 907,536.33 | 129,037,602.93 127 , 829,002.93 130, 737 , 984.38 131 , 679,854.38 1231 , 350,854.28 136,925 
i See cnimmpacteiaaniie 155,858,000. 00 155 ,674,000.00 155, 674,000.00 155, 758,000.00 155, 758,000.00 155 , 758 , 000.00 160 908 
NE an chaitvchain snes cuntnitbnanightiies 243,692,695.00 | 239,812,195.00 | 243,907,020.00 | 243,907,020.00 | 243,907,020.00 | 243,907,020.00 | 234’ ¢99' 
tee Se EE ALES 4 19, 088,037.00 | 35,173 ,846.50 35,351,746.50 41, 732,313.50 41,819,113.50 © 41,329,113.50 f 9,435, 
itis nc ctchietcccktmicynnncceen 9 126,376,108.30 | 111,804,838.82 112, 302,541.82 117, 408 , 970.02 117,618,320.02 | * 114,080,101.82 | * 137,696 
| REE Ek SD aR | $47,191,174.46 | 844,900,288.97 | 887,907,167.07 | 865,208,025.40 | 866,737,355.40| 860,976,165.52 | 862,735.91 
Urgent deficiency, 1910 and prior years...|| , 15,500,000.00 |{  9»013,836.08 5,116,325.73 5,713,124.79 5,768, 409.65 5,767 ,699 22 20.3 
Deticiency, 1910 and prior years.......... j a 5,737, 412.0 6,264, 601.47 7,046,946 .58 8,338, 490.14 6,954 986.58 | ,310,3 
tie -cescanesifiecineeasasussiinse tl snpeaninesnssntiilsametipistarens issn eens adie sitaiaat ieee ne} a 
SU ontclirihinienieaaeciiinnne satin ai noah nantes 862,691,174.46 |  855,150,487.09 859,188,094.27 878,863, 006.77 880 ,844,255.19 873,698, 851.32 | 883,046, 
Miscellaneous Set et are ies el BROCE Fn cdtccnctncctbadialtautsongeesecentthensaitsiiinmaintmtee tidal j 2,500,000.00 | 1,2 
Advances to reclamation fund, reim- | i 
bursable from receipts of reclama- 
ER Ry BD 000 CUBANO fcc ccceccccvencpeufcasecerquecernectnhpmetiennisiiioainptiinntiniipiel 20 000,000.00 |----------- 
Total, regular annual appropria- | 
RI sien iriennietediintiisine i daininicine 897 191,174.46 884,305 ,7 
Permanent annual appropriations....... & 130,964 12 160, 0% 
Grand total, regular and perma- | | 
nent annual appropriations...... 1,028,125,769.58 |. 1,044, 401,8 
/ 
Miscellaneous appropriations (Thirteenth Census, etc., for 1910), first session, Sixty-first Oongress.........-........_.................... $11,261 
Amount of estimated seventeen Ger Gesell Pea? B11. ...ccccn.. . .ccmsnsascenesiardnees+ccsencckninabonnescesscastanindenetbinenducadstbaensaseeennnesee 672,000 ¥ 
Asnount of exthnanted poeatel pevamusd Bec Gated FORE 1G)... .cncccen eo ccepenneasssssasudsenscvessceccsancnenssccasbebenbodsasoccsebéscésccocecsocescoe 233 ,058 
ated of ahtinatel wevennsed Bel DHNEs FORE WA. ccs cccsscssndinssstcéidbtncctitsilinddcudincnitaitianiptiiainncncdiiinetineeinemeny seen 905 , 058 











“One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estima 
for 1911 at $134,085), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 

This amount includes $12,844,122, submitted in an addenda to page 251 of the Book of Estimates and to be added to the total sum of 
of the estimates for 1911 as extended and printed in the Book of Estimates. 

© Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 

4In addition to this amount the sum of $9,194,428 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included i 


the sundry civil estimates for 1911. 


¢In addition to this amount the sum of $8,051,428 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included 


the sundry civil act. 


fIn addition to this amount the sum of $19,754,514 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by | 


for river and harbor improvements for 1910. 


i 


* This amount includes $9,194,428 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $48,063,524.70 for con 


struction of the Isthmian Canal, for 1911. 


* This amount includes $8,051,428 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $37,855,000 for « 


struction of the Isthmian Canal, for 1911. 


Dat. 


‘This amount includes $19,754,514 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $33,638,000 for t 


construction of the Isthmian Canal, for 1910. 
This amount is approximated. 


* This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1911, the exact amount ap 
priated not being ascertained until two years after the close of the fiscal year. This amount includes estimated amount of $60,935,000 to 
meet sinking-fund obligations for 1911, and does not include any sum for redemption of national-bank notes in 1911, for which the sum of 
$30,000,000 was included in the estimates of permanent annual appropriations for 1910, 
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International Navigation Congress. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 10, 1910, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 20686) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Congress, in my judgment, has acted wisely 
in incorporating in the rivers and harbors bill provision for the 
necessary expenses of the proposed meeting in the United States, 
in 1912, of the Permanent International Association of Naviga- 
tion Congresses. While as a rule we are boastful of our prog- 
ress in many other directions, it can not be denied that we are 
far behind other countries in two very important commercial 
factors—the establishment of a merchant marine and the de- 
velopment of harbors and inland waterways. In both particu- 
lars we have much to learn from the experience and the progress 
of our foreign competitors. The assembling in this country, 
under the auspices of the Permanent Association of Interna- 
tional Congresses, of the leading shipbuilders, waterway engi- 
neers, and maritime experts of the world may be both helpful 


to us as a nation and pleasing in the sense that American 
hospitality may be better understood abroad. 

In order that the purposes of the permanent internationa! 
association may be better known to the Congress of the Unite: 
States, I desire to submit certain appropriate data. As we 
have been progressing until recent years in haphazard fashi« 
with regard to our extensive harbors and waterways, the Eur 
pean and other older countries have been conferring mutually 
with a view to a utilization of rivers and streams and to econ 
omy of expenditure. In some respects it has been necessary 
for the older and smaller countries to profit by each other's 
experience because of limited area and congested population. 
The improvement of the river Thames as it approaches London 
was begun by the ancient Romans. The beautiful and histori: 
Rhine, which has taken on tremendous commercial significaice 
in recent years, was improved to great advantage in the days 
of the long-forgotten barons, whose castles are now crumbline 
on the peaks and promontories along its banks, What has 
been spent upon such foreign rivers as the Thames and Rhi 
no man can tell. But it would be a safe hazard to say that 
what has been spent upon the Mississippi in the last quarter «! 
a century has produced no such commercial or industrial beie- 
fits, comparatively, as have either of the foreign rivers men 
tioned. We have never given that same close attention to (!« 
economy of expenditure and results, as have our friends across 
the sea. 

We have not been wholly disassociated from the European 
tendency to fraternize and consult upon waterway utility ani 
progress, for in a limited way we have been represented at 
international congresses on the other side of the Atlantic since 
1885; but it has been only in recent years, since Congress his 


Ce 


authorized membership in the international congresses, that 
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prev 
gresses ; and of 76 members appointed by the eral government 


we have begun to appreciate the real importance of profiting by Just what our interés in the inter tion ] 
the wisdom and experience of those who have had the advantage | been I am able to show briefly fron ; the W 
of us for so many centuries. | Department, as follows: 
International congresses of navigation. 
| 
rear, | Number of ial ee nein hanad einen i 
File No. Year. congress. Where held. Names of American delegates. Pay of delega : 
a a tices |} No representation. 
Second..... nian aatiieai i Do. 
Third... Prankfort on Main_— Do. 
Fourth...../ Manchester, England. Maj. J. C. Post, military attaché, | 
| London, } 
OE 8 8 ee Appropriation, expenses of surveys and 
| | tingencies of rivers and harb 
ee The Hague..........-. Lieut. Col. G. L. Gillespie............ Do. 
Seventh..... PP ikanasanaiets es NG i ics metesccrenirncicncnnictenend No delegate in attendance from t 
| Depa ' 
Eighth.....- ee Bo eee Appropriation, expenses of surveys and « 
} | tingencies of rive and harbors 
a 5 IE cocina Col. O. W. Raymond, B. M. Har-/| Act of Congress, June 28, 1% 
rod, and John Bogart. ati : a ye wr the I 
| ‘ i 4 ym « t ( 
ot N ga 
ee 1905 Tenth...... 2 BE amintiientedienis simian Lieut. Col. H. FP. Hodges, Lieut. | 
| | Col. J. O. Sanford, and J. A. 
| Ockerson. 
El 1908 Eleventh....| St. Petersburg--.-.... Lieut. Col. J. C. Sanford, Mai. 
| | | Spencer Cosby, John Bogart, | 
| and J. A. Ockerson. | 
LAW AUTHORIZING REPRESENTATION. | enough to fully verify this. It is known, however, that the 1 ed 
e . ‘ States has be represented by official of tl 
It will be observed that not until 1902 did we undertake to | OrocSos since and invladine oo ef 12 ee 
maintain a permanent connection with the international asso- | terested in these subjects have attended congres that 
ciation. The act of Congress authorizing it was as follows: have been, nee, from the : ginning. By the act of June 28, 1902, th 
. . " articipa n ¢ he ited States ie Permane International Com 
Cuap. 1306. An act appropriating the sum of $3,000 a year for the cotestem —— oF Bg ao ie ot no ees is —_ ~ » 
support and maintenance of the Permanent International Commission | py9} appropriation of $1 600 was made toward tl e support of the 
Jou ao +t > _— o — . ws ¥,as ad w a Appi ys 4 ‘ 
of the Congresses of Navigation, and for other purposes. mission, and, in addition, the sum of $2,000, or so much thereof a 
Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $3,000 a year is hereby appro- | may be necessary, was provided for the participation by the United 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, | States in the international congresses and in the meetitr of th 
for the support and maintenance of the Permanent International Com- | manent commission. The United States has thus been one of the suy 
mission of the Congresses of Navigation and for the payment of the | porters of this organization since it was formed. The amount of it 
actual expenses of the properly accredited national delegates of the | annual contribution is the same as that of France, Germany, Japan, 
United States to the meetings of the congresses and*of the commission; | and Russia, being exceeded only by that of Belgium, which subscribes 
and that the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized to draw | $1,600 annually. A table showing the subscriptions of the 35 stat 
his warrant each year upon the Secretary of the Treasury for such | which have joined the association is appended. ‘The Permanent Int 
sum, not to exceed $3,000, as may in his opinion be proper to apply to | national Commission as now organized is made up of 2 executive of . 
the purposes above mentioned, and that the said sum shall be dis- namely, president and general secretary, who are necessarily Belgians ; 
bursed under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary | of 7 gentlemen who have acted as general secretaries of previou 
| 


The national delegates aforesaid from the United States shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be reimbursed for their actual ex 
penses incurred while traveling to and from the meetings and while 
in attendance thereon from the funds herein appropriated and author- 
ized to be expended. 

Approved, June 28, 1902. 


i 
Under this act the United States has been officially repre-.| 
sented at all international congresses held since 1902. In view | 
of the approaching American conference it is therefore in order | 
to present a statement bearing upon the history, purposes, and 

methods of the international association. Recently such a | 
statement was prepared by the American representatives, who, | 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, will be very largely 

responsible for the reception and entertainment of the dis- 

tinguished men of all nations who are shortly to visit this 

country to investigate and deliberate upon American waterways. 

I append it hereto: 

HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The present association is the outgrowth of Congresses of inland and 
Maritime Navigation and of the Utilization of Rivers which were held 
In 1885 in Brussels, in 1886 in Vienna, in 1888 in Frankfort on Main, 
in 1889 in Paris, in 1890 in Manchester, in 1891 in London, in 1892 in 
Paris, in 1894 at The Hague, and in 1898 at Brussels. At the latter 
congress, it was voted to hold the next congress in 1900 at Paris, and 
at that time to form a permanent organization, with a head office at 
Brussels, a joint committee being appointed to investigate this subject 
and report at the Paris congress. At that congress the committee's 
report was considered, a permanent organization formed, and the 
Permanent International Commission, which is the governing body of 
the association, appointed. At the next congress, held in Dusseldorf 
in 1902, the details of organization, as worked out by the Permanent 
International Commission, were approved, and the Permanent Inter- 
national Association of Navigation Congresses was finally established. 
The executive office of the association at Brussels and the permanent 
engineering and clerical force there employed have, since that date, 
been provided by the Belgian Government. Since 1902, there have 
been held two other congresses, the tenth congress being held in Milan, 
rh in 1905, and the eleventh congress in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 
1908. In the earlier congresses, up to and including that at Dussel 
dorf in 1902, though the permanent organization had not been per. 
manently established, all the principal countries of the world interested 
in maritime and inland navigation were invited to participate, and to 
send official delegates. 

At The Begpe congress in 1894, for example, there were 115 official 
delegates of 16 governments, 2 of whom represented the United States. 
It is understood that the United States sent official delegates to al! of | 
the preceding congresses, though the records of the American repre- 
sentatives on the commission, or American section, as the present or- | 
ganization of these representatives is called, do not extend back far | 


support the commission. A list of the members of the commission in 
the year 1908 is appended. This list includes, particularly in the great 
continental countries of Europe, the highest authorities in each country 
on questions connected with the planning, construction, and operation 
|} Of works for the improvement of inland and maritime navigation ri 
members from the countries which originally formed the ass: tion 
were, in general, active participants in all the congresses of naviga- 
tion since 1885, and the present permanent organization of the 0 
ciation is due to them. As an example of their character, it might be 


mentioned that there is no higher authority on inland navigation than 
Dr. Leo Sympher, one of the German representatives, or on ship car 
than Monsieur Quellenee, chief engineer of the Suez Canal, who, it v 
be remembered, was one of the board of consulting engineers on 
Panama Canal appointed by President Roosevelt. Belgium is 1 
sented, among others by its minister of railways, posts, and teleg 
and its chief of engineers; and France by some of its best en 


including its director of roads, navigation, and min¢ and, w i 
recent death, by the head of its light-house department All the 1 
resentatives of these countries consist of the men most prominent and 
most expert in matters pertaining to navigation works rhe tota 
manent membership of the association consisted January 1, 19 


35 states, 317 societies, associations, corporations, etc., and 1,745 in 
dividual members. 


PURPOSES AND METHODS, 


The object of the association is to promote the progress of Inland and 
maritime navigation by keeping its members informed r« ne t 
most recent experience in the construction of great | 
navigation and the technical improvements In these wor! nd by 4d 
cussion regarding plans and regarding all important ‘ ! 

on technique or policy directly connected with such worl it 
plishes this object by organizing navigation congre by 1 

apers, pooeeeae. and various other documents, and 

nternationa!l bureau of information, through which member 

the most recent information on all subjects connected with nav 
works. 








The purpose of the congress being to obtain the opinions or 
important selected subjects of engineers throughout the orld 
qualified by ability and experience to discuss tl ibject 
purpose when possible of arriving at a de« n or consensus of t ' 
reliable opinion, the methods followed have been ¢! n with thi i 
in view. The methods as now adopted are as follow: At ft) ' i 
meeting of the commission two years before the holding of a 1 

| congress a certain limited number of the most important quest 
sented, usually three under inland navigation and three under 1 ‘ 
navigation, are chosen for consideration by the presentat 
ports, as they are called, and by discussion There are ) 
eertain limited number of questions, usually three under inland 
tion and three under maritime navigation, for consideration 
mission of what are called communication the s ‘ 
sidered somewhat less important than t e on which ¢ 
are written. Under Article XII of the reculations eas ountr 
general rule, allowed to furnish but one 1 t and or yy 
on each of the several subjects selected for report and commun 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





respectively. The representatives from each country afterwards choose 
one person from that country to prepare a paper on each of the ques- 


tions and in doing so are expected to choose the person in that country | 


who is most fully qualified to discuss the question. In order, however, 
that the writer may not present his own views only, he is requested 


to state also such other views on the subject as may be held in his | 


country. The reports are required to be furnished to the executive com- 
mittee at least eight months before the opening of a congress, in order 


that they may be translated, printed in three languages, and distributed | 


to the members before the congress meets, so that the members may be 
able to discuss these papers intelligently; also that the papers may be 
submitted to a general reporter, appointed by the permanent com- 
mission for each question, to whom th 

a short review to the congress of the several points of the question, 
with an analysis of the papers transmitted to him, giving also his own 
views and personal information if he desires. Each general report 
is also translated, printed, and distributed before the congress meets. 
The length of the reports and general reports is limited to about 20 
pages of 100 words, and the number and size of the accompanying 
plates are likewise limited. The communications are not submitted for 
discussion until after the programme of reports has been concluded, and 
then only provided time permits. The obtaining of a consensus of 
opinion on these subjects is not attempted, but the papers are a 
in three languages and distributed to the members either before or 
during the congress. 

The congress is divided into two sections, one for inland navigation 
and one for maritime navigation, and immediately after the opening 
session of the congress the meetings of the two sections of the con- 
gress begin for the consideration of questions presented. The delibera- 
tions of the sessions, as well as the proceedings of the congress as a 
whole, are conducted in the three languages, French, German, and 
English. No one is allowed to speak more than fifteen minutes nor to 
speak more than twice upon the same subject. Decisions on each sub- 
ject are made by the respective sections and these decisions are after- 
wards submitted to a general meeting of the congress for final action. 
The right to vote in the meetings of the sections and in the general 
meetings is carefully limited by regulations. 

While the above represents the usual practice, a certain amount of 
flexibility is intentionally permitted, to the end that the meeting of a 
congress in any country may be of the utmost possible benefit to that 
country and to the membership at large. The questions, in the first 
place, for a given congress are selected from among those which appear 
to be the most important to the country in which the congress is to be 
held. For the St. Petersburg congress, after the questions to be con- 
sidered had been adopted by the commission, the Russian Government 
especially requested the addition of a small number of questions on 
which the experience and opinion of the congress was desired, and 
these questions were added, under the condition that the Russian 
Government should pay the additional cost of translating and printing. 
Moreover, as a few of these questions were peculiar to Russia and one 
or two other countries, so that papers on them from most of the coun- 
tries could not be expected, more tnam one writer from the countries 
interested was allowed to prepare a paper on these questions. The 
members of the congress were also invited to visit certain works in 
progress and the localities where large works were proposed, in order 
that the Russian engineers might secure expert opinions regarding their 
works or plans from the engineers of the congress. With a similar 
purpose, the Government had prepared, in a building in which the 
sessions were held, a complete exposition, consisting of models, maps, 
statistics, ete., regarding its navigation, its improvement works, its 
rivers, lakes, harbors, etc.; and the opinions and suggestions given by 
the leading members in regard to the subjects of this exposition were, 
it is understood, of much value to that Government. 


RESULTS OF THE CONGRESSES. 


The increasing interest in the work of the association is well shown 
by the increase in number of the governments that have joined it, 
as well as in the increase in membership of societies, associations, 
corporations, and individuals. At the congress held at The Hague in 
1894, 16 countries were represented by official delegates. In 1902, 
when the present permanent organization was adopted, 18 states be- 
came members. In 1905 the number had been increased to 35, in- 
cluding a number of colonies. At the beginning of 1909 the number 
still stood at 35, but many of the colonies no longer appear in the list, 
their membership being merged with that of the mother country. 
Great Britain, the only important country which had not joined the 
association prior to 1908, its failure to do so having been due to the 
opposition of its shipping interests, decided to join in that yeee, with 
the understanding that her delegates should discuss only subjects per- 
taining to inland navigation. In 1905, which is as far back as our list 
of members goes, the number of societies, associations, corporations, 
cte., which were permanent members and the number of individual 
Erne members was 173 corporations, and 1,086 individuals; and 
n 1909 it was 317 corporations and 1,745 individuals. The recent in- 
crease in the number of individual members in the United States is 
noteworthy. In 1905 the United States had 73 permanent members, 
being then the sixth country on the list as ere individual mem- 
bership. At the beginning of the calendar year 1909 it had 77, and on 
January 1, 1910, it had 158, making it either the fourth or fifth 
country on the list (1910 list of members not yet printed). Three im- 
portant associations, each subscribing a sum which entitles it to one 
official delegate at a congress, also joined within the year. The 
attendance of enrolled members, both permanent and temporary, at 
the various congresses has been as follows: 

Brussels, 1885, 407; Vienna, 1886, 327; Frankfort on Main, 1888, 
712; Manchester, 1890, 492; Paris, 1892, 1,042; The Hague, 1894, 1,063: 
Isrussels, 1898, 1,371; Paris, 1900, 1,332; Dusseldorf, 1902, 1,756; 
Milan, 1905, 2,119; St. Petersburg, 1908, 1,256. 

The falling off in attendance at the St. Petersburg congress as com- 
— with the Milan congress was probably due to the fact that St. 
*etersburg is a long distance from the homes of most of the members 
and that hotel rates in that city were known to be excessive and 
accommodations not very good. 

The results of the work of the association are shown in other ways. 
The papers prepared for the congresses and the decisions of the con- 
resses are considered in a high de authoritative. It will be remem- 

red that in the last regular session of Congress, and in hearings be- 
fore the House and Senate committees considering the bill for the cre- 
ation of an Appalachian and White Mountain forest reserve, the papers 
read before the Milan congress under the question “On the inbounee 
that the destruction of forests and the draining of marshes have on the 
regimen and discha of rivers” were extensively quoted, and had 
much weight. The decisions of the congresses held at Vienna, 1886, 
and at The Hague, 1894, had a deciding influence in fixing the cross- 
sectional dimep*‘eas of the proposed Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship 


1e duty is intrusted of presenting | 





| 


—— 


Canal (Pittsburg to Lake Erie). The papers and discussions of th, 
Milan congress on the following remainder of the list of questions ¢.. 
reports have been of the utmost value to engineers and others jy; 


| ested in the subjects: 





“On the utility and organization of varied means of transport: ¢ 
is, by railway, canal, and rivers combined. Se 

* Investigation of the methods best suited for surmounting great di? 
ferences of level between the reaches of canals. ; 

“ Development of inland navigation by means of boats or lichte 
small draft. Method of constructing such vessels, and their mod, 
propulsion. 

“Improvement of the mouths of rivers flowing into tideless ges 

“ Progress in the propelling power of ships; and their conseqye; 
as regards channels and seaports. : 

“ Explanation of the different methods of administration and w 
ing of seaports. Give an account of their influence on the deve 
ment of traffic. 

“The construction of the outer breakwaters of seaports, with a 
to their resisting the force of waves to which they are exposed. | 
mation of this force.” 

It is not too much to say that the papers and decisions of these 
gresses have been a very powerful influence in the development on ¢ 
continent of Europe of its great seaports and systems of inland w 
communication, and have been, in the carrying out of these ¢ 
works, of the utmost assistance toward the securing of the best poss 
plans and methods of construction. 

The results that would follow from the holding of one of 
congresses in America would, it is believed, be very beneficial 
questions to be chosen for discussion would be those on whic! 
engineers and others interested are most desirous of securing th 
possible opinion. As a concrete example, the following question 
posed by the American section at its last meeting, is given: 

“The design, construction, and arrangement of large locks for 
canals, and the appliances and organization for operating such 
with a view to the safety of the structures, the vessels passing t! 
them, and to the rapidity and convenience of trafiic.” The ap 
tion of this question to the Panama Canal, the Sault Ste. Marie « 
the proposed Lake Erie and Ohio River ship canal, and to t) 
tions of the proposed intracoastal waterway along the Atlanti 
Gulf coasts, on which the use of locks may be necessary, as w 
to the canalization of some of our important rivers, is apparent 
is believed that to obtain the views of the best engineering ex 
from all countries of the world on this subject alone would be 
much more to the United States than the total expenses of a n 
tion congress. The members of the association are almost unani: 
in favor of holding the next congress in the United States. Pr: 
congresses have been held in all the important countries of | 
and it is well known by the members that the United States has | 
important problems, differing in some respects from those occurrin 
Europe, and they would be glad to learn more of them and to : 
in their solution. Moreover, the United States is indebted to 
eountries and to their engineers for the entertainment and fa: 
which have been given to- our official delegates during the cong: 
of the last twenty-five years and to the other Americans who 
attended the congresses or visited Europe for the purpose of o))t 
ing information regarding the improvement of seaports and in i 
waterways.” : 

As stated above, the United States is one of the leading mem 
of the association in amount of contribution and in membership 
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Belgium i 23,1901 1 
Breall. . ... cccccccccccecccescccccssceccccsoccscccessesece ~—, 1906 
— . yt 
Canada .11,1905 
GI... ncconencestendequccshsapncessonsensamancsceqegered . 22,1904 
ORERB... cccccccecccnsccccocsce 29,1902 
Denmark...............-.--- 24,1902 
sochienansadtdseidiaateinetinidaiaiieinintlins tide agen cane 
mM nentietvessetiouttntendeatehnonmdbblseaben | Mar. 29,1902 1,0 
Germany-....-.------------------------------------------ | Oct. 29,1901 1, (0 
Great Britain | July 9,1908 ' 
Greece...----. Oct. 9,1908 x 
Hungary---- May 29,1902 $ 
TiO ORD. cree ncn cence wenn ec cnsnensccepcuseasecesccesen July 12,1906 ) 
TEI... ec cncccccccccc ccc cncccccecscesesccessscoescosecs Mar. 7,1902 0 
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Portugal Feb. 3,192 600 
Roumania_ June 12,1902 ” 
Russia-...-. Apr. 29,1903 1,0 
Servia-_--- Oct. 4,1906 ‘) 
Siam......-.-- wocebee cocneteneennedcoesace May 14,1908 ) 
Spain-_------—-------------—--------------------—------ Apr. 15,1908 600 
Switzeriand. July 19°1901 
1 eanensgsieiihitibinindtibiarinpabcndnsmeptitresasmanenaldaiiinstipnbaraes acted y 19, 
Turkey. July 11907 
United States_.._.....--.. 1,000 


Western Africa (French).................-.------------..| Ja. 





HOW BODY IS CONSTITUTED. 


The officers and representatives of the Permanent International Com- 
mission of Navigation Congresses are as follows : ‘ 
President, M. Helleputte (Georges), ministre des chemins de {'. 
postes et télggraphes, Bruxelles; general secretary, M. Dufourny 
(Alexis), ingénieur en chef, directeur des opnts et chaussées, Bruxelles ; 
meral secretaries of at nes on Lindley (William H.), M. 
t. C. E., civil engineer, on Main; Stevens (Marshall), 








Fr. S. S., managing director, Manchester; de Mas (Ferdinand Barla- 
er), inspecteur général des ponts et chaussées en retraite, ancien pro- 
seur A&A lI’Ecole Nationale des Pontes et Chaussées, Lyons; Pavie 
(Georges), ingénieur en chef des ponts et chaussées, Paris; Sympher 
(Leo), geheimer oberbaurat, vortragender rat im ministerium der iffent- | 
hen arbeiten, Berlin; Sanjust di Teulada (Edmond), ingénieur en 
chef du génie civil, Milan; de Timonoff (V.-E.), ingénieur des voies 
de communication et des constructions civiles, conseiller d'état actuel, 
[ esseur A l'Institut des Ingénieurs des Voies de Communication, 
membre du conseil des ingénieurs et directeur de la statistique et de la 
eartographie au minist@re des voies de communication, membre du 
consell technique au ministére du commerce et de l'industrie, membre | 
du conseil statistique de l'Empire, membre du comité hydrologique. 


MEMBERS. 
Argentine Republic: Moron (Horacio-Bustos), ingénieur, Buenos- 


Aires. 

,ustria: Russ (Dr. Viktor), priisident der oesterreichischen Nord- 
west Dampfschiffahrtsgeselischaft, mitglied des k. k. staatseisenbahn- 
rates und des beirates fiir wasserstrassen, mitglied des oesterreich. 
Herrenhouses, Wien; Kautzky (Dr. Heinrich), sektionsrat, leiter des 
binnenschiffahrts departement im k. k. handelsministerium und vor- | 
stand der administrativen abteilung der direktion fiir den bau der was- 
serstrassen, Wien; Kuhn (Richard), k. k. oberbaurat im k. k. Han- 
delsministerium, Wien. 

Belgium: Mailliet (Toussaint-Valéire), directeur général des ponte | 
et chaussées & titre personnel, Bruxelles: Troost (J. L.), directeur | 
général des ponts et chaussées A titre personnel, Bruxelles; Vander- | 
nden (Jean-Florimond), ingénieur en chef, direct 





l cteur des ponts et 
chaussées, administrateur-inspecteur de l'Université de Gand. Gand; 
Gobert (Auguste), ingénieur honoraire des mines, ancien président de 
la commission organisatrice du 1** congrés de navigation, Bru les ; 
Lambin (Albert), ingénieur principal des ponts et chaussées, secrétaire 
du cabinet du ministre des finances et des travaux publics, Bruxelles. | 
Brazil: De Rego-Barres (José, Cordeiro), envoyé extraordinaire et 


ministre plénipotentiaire & Bruxelles; de Silveira Bulcao (José, For 
tunato), comsul général, Anvers. 

Bulgaria: Morfoff (B.), chef du service des ports A Sofia. 

Canada: Brodeur (Louis), ministre de la marine et des pécheries du 
Canada, & Ottawa. 

Canal marit. de Suez: Quellennec, ingénieur-conseil, Paris | 

Chili: Munos-Hurtado, contre-amiral, chef de la commission naval 
de la république. Londres. | 

China: Liou-Sy-Tchang, secrétaire de la légation de Chine, Bruxelles. | 

Congo (Free State): Wangermee (Emile), major du génie belge, vice- 
gouverneur général de l'état indépendant du Congo, Bruxelles. 

Danube (Huropean commission): President of the commission (dele 
gate of Germany or of France). 

Denmark: Westergaard (Viggo), wasserbaudirektor, Copenhague. 

France: Charguéraud (André), conseiller d'état, directeur des routes 
de la navigation et des mines, Paris; Guérard (M. N. Adolphe), in 
specteur général des ponts et chaussées, Paris; Malet (Paul-Alfred), | 
ingénieur des arts et manufactures, membre de la Chambre de Commerce 
de Paris; de Joly (Georges), ingénieur des ponts at chaussées, attaché | 
au service central des phares et balises, Paris; Debat, directeur de | 
Vhydraulique et des améliorations agricoles au ministére de l’agriculture, 
Paris; de Bovet (Amand), ingénieur civil, Paris. 

Germany: Freiherr Franz von Coels von der Brugghen, unterstaats 
sekretiir im ministerium der Offentlichen arbeiten, Berlin; von Doem- 
ming (Albert), ministerial- und oberbaudirektor im k. preussischen mini 
sterium der Offentlichen arbeiten, Berlin; Krause (Doctor), justizrat, 
zweiter vice-priisident des preussischen abgeordnetenhauses, erster vor- 
sitzender des zentral-vereins fiir hebung der deutschen fluss- und kanal- 
schiffahrt, Berlin; von Schuh (Dr. K), geheimer hofrat, I. biirger 


meister, yorsitzender des vereins fiir hebung der fluss- und kanalschif- | 


fahrt in bayern, Niirnberg; Scholer, kaiserlicher regierungsrat, mitglied 
des kaiserlichen kanalamts, Kiel; Bubendey (Johann-Friedrich), was 
serbaudirektor der freien und hansestadt Hamburg, Hamburg; Melchet 
(Peter), geheimer kommerzienrat, Mainz; Fecht, wirklicher geheimer 
oberbaurat, Berlin; Wiégand (Dr. Heinrich), generaldirektor des Nord- 
deutschen Lloyd, Bremen ; Engels, geheimer hofrat, professor, Dresden. 

Hungary : Kyassay (Eugen von), ministerialrat, vorsteher der was- 
serbaudirektion, Budapest; de Gonda (Bela), sektionsrat und chef der 
see- und flussschiffabrts—abtellung im k. ung. handelsministerium, Buda- 
pest ; Hoszpotsky (Aloys), ministerialrat im k. ung. handelministerium, 
budapest; Farag6é (Léopold), ingénieur, conseiller de section au minis- 
tére royal hongrois de l’agriculture, Budapest. 

Indo-China: X * * * (will shortly be nominated). 

Italy: Torri (Albert), inspecteur supérieur du génie civil, Rome; 
Rota (Giuseppe), directeur des constructions navales du chantier royal 
de Castellamare di Stabia, Castellamare di Stabia. 

Japan: Katsutaro Inuzuka, directeur général Guepents et chaussées 
au minist@re de l’intérieur, Tokio: Kachichi Uchida, directeur au bureau 
de la marine marchande au ministére des communications, Tokio; Mort- 
yama (K.), capitaine de frégate, légation du Japon, Paris; Ishibashi 
Ayashiko, Kogaku-hakushi, ingénieur du ministére des communications, 
Tokio; Okino Tadao, kogaku-hakushi, ingénieur du ministére des com- 
munications, Tokio. 

Liberia (Republic) : De Stein (Baron Adolphe), envoyé extraordinaire 
¢ ministre plénipotentiaire de la République de Libéria en France, 

nvers, 

Mexico: Salazar (Louis), ingcénieur, directeur le l’école nationale 
os gunners, sous-directeur des travaux publics du district fédéral, 

exico. 

Monaco: Robyns de Schneidauer (Francois), chargé d'affaires hono- 
raire, consul général de la Principauté de Monaco, Bruxelles. 

Netherlands: Van der Sleyden (Ph. W.), ancien ministre du water- 
staat, du. commerce et de l'industrie, La Haye; Deking-Dura (Adrianus), 
ancien ingénieur en chef, La Haye. 

Norway: Saetren (Gunnar), kanaldirektor, Christiania. 

Peru: Gamio (D.), consul général du Pérou, Anvers. 

Portugal: Mendes Guerreiro (Jean-Varissimo), inspecteur général des 
Services des travaux publics du district de Lisbonne, Lisbonne. 

Roumania : Saligny, inspecteur général et directeur général du service 
hydraulique, Bucarest. 

Russia: De Timonoff (excellence), ingénieur des voles de communl- 
cation et des constructions civils, conseiller d’état actuel, professeur a 
l'institut des ingénieurs des voies de communication, membre du conseil 
des ingtatcars et directeur de la statistique et de la cartographie au 
ministére des yoiles de communication, membre du conseil technique au 
ministére du commerce et de l'industrie, membre du_consefl statistique 
de l'Empire, membre du comité hydrologique, Saint Petersbourg; Saloff, 
Rasile (excellence), conseiller privé actuel, président du conseil des 

au ministére des voles de communication ; Maximovitch, N. I. 
texcellence), conseiller d’état actuel, directeur des routes et de la navi- 
ga ure; Florine (A. Y.), conseiller d'état actuel, directeur 
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des portes de commerce et de l'industrie, tngé * des voles de 
nication; De Hoerschelmann (E1 , ] 

nctione de l’'administration des voies d a Va 

Servia: * * ® (will shortl; 1 ted 

Siam: Du Plessis de Richelieu (Phya ¢ iynt ¥ ») (Ar : 
vice-admiral, Copent e 

Spain: De ¢ I rist t I 
des ingénieurs d routes, cat x et | i 
port de Bilboa, Bilboa; O no (Emilio), 
la présidence du conseil des ministres, Madrid; Br ; 
ingénieur en chef du service des signaux é M 

Sweden: Hansen (Fredrik-Wilhelm), dil l l 
hydro-électriques de l'état, a Trolhiittan, commandant au ; 
ponts et chaussées, Trolhiittan 

Switzerland: De Mor (Albert), fr teur féd l en el leg 
travaux publics de la Confédération Suisse, Berne. 

Turkey Diran Moradonighian, secrétaire de la légation d 





Turquie, Bruxelles 


United States: Raymond (Charles W.), t idier-general U. 8S. A y, 
retired, New York; Corthell (Elmer Lawré e), civil engineer New 
York; Hodges (Harry F.), major of the Corps f Engi f 


U. S. Army, Washington; Sanford  €) 
Corps of Engineers of the U. 8. Army 


; Newport; Bogart (J 
colonel, consulting engineer, New York. 


Western Africa (French): * * * (will shortly be nominated). 
THE MILAN PROGRAMME, 1905 

Since reference has been made in the foregoing statement to 
the proceedings of some foreign conventions, it may 1 
amiss, for the purpose of showing the importance of m 's 
considered, to reproduce in detail the more ent conve on 
programmes. From Milan, where the conv: ( was held in 
1905, and where His Majesty the King of Italy accepted t 
patronage of the congress, there were inspections of vai S 
works that are often referred to by American travelers. 


rivers, lagoons, and appropriate technical institutions were : 
made a part of the sight-seeing programme, but the papers and 


communications discussed by the congress were of an extrem 


| high order, as the following will show: 


| SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS AND COMMUNICA ‘S TENTH INTERNA L 
CONGRESS OF NAVIGA 
Section 1. Inland navigation on lakes, rivers, and canals. 
A—Subjects for papers: 
First. On the utility and organization of varied means of trar . 
that is, by railway, canal, and rivers combined 


Second. On the influence that the destruction of forests and the 
1ing of marshes have on the regimen and discharge of rivet 

Third. Investigation of the methods best suited for surmounting great 
differences of level between the reaches of canals. 

Fourth. Development of land navigation by means of t 
ers of small draft. Method of constructing such vessels and their mode 
of propulsion. 

B—wSubjects for communications: 

First. A study of the means of y y 
across the Alps, between the Mediterranean, the Adriati ind ce ral 
Europe. 

Second. Economic and technk 









effecting a junction by a 


iv of the r } 1 ¢ ° 


Ai y ‘ ‘ 
boats on rivers, canals, and lakes 

Third. The mortgaging of boats used for fluvial, canal, nd lake 
navigation. 

Fourth. Investigation as to whether the 1 rs which flow e 
south side of the Alps possess any hydrat nditions which t 
impossible to establish movable dams on them et in 
northern rivers, to raise the level of the water at a low stage, and 
obtain the necessary depth for navigation 

Fifth. Consideration of the effects | luced by the opent: f 


canals on the regimen of subterranean 





Sixth. Results obtained by dredgin the beds « rs ‘ 
technical and administrative organization of work : i 
object. 

Section 2. Maritime navigation. 

A—Subjects for papers 

First. Improvement of the mouths of rivers flow , to tide ‘ 

Second. Progress in the propell power f ' nd t : ‘ 
quences as regards channels and seaports 

Third. Explanation of the different methods of administration and 
working of seaports. Give an account of their influer on the deve 
ment of traffic. 





Fourth. The construction of the outer breakwaters of sea 
a view to their resisting the force of the waves to which they are ex 
posed. Estimation of this force. 

B—Subjects for communications: 





First. The rapid augmentation in the size of stean s and 
vessels, and in their draft of water The consequences t will | om 
seaports, canals, 1 their approaches 

Second. ‘The use of liquid fuel for na 

Third. The carriage of merchandise by f« ata 

Fourth. A description of the most recent works « ted at the 
principal seaports. 

Fifth. Responsibility of shipowners toward privat livid ' 
public administrations. a 

Sixth. The lighting of coasts; light ps: and wire ‘ 

‘Seventh. Measures adopted | th ernments t 
navigation. Premiums and reduced tariff fered 
panies for the carriage of mé¢ ndise d ed to nst y 
water. 


PROBLEMS DISCUS I I J ; 
The eleventh, or last, International Congress of Navi 
| was held at St. Petersburg “ under the high patronage of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia.” Russia, like Italy, had a great 
deal to show in the matter of harbor and river developn -. 
and was pleased to offer distinguished courtesies to American 





visitors as well as to those who came from other countries. It 
is deemed worth while to reproduce the programme of this 
congress, which, happily, was divided into two parts, one jp. 

taining to inland navigation, involving the new and co! ex 


questions arising from inland transportation, and the other bear- 
ing upon maritime navigation, with such new national and inter- 
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national questions as had arisen with regard thereto. The St. 
Petersburg programme, resulting in the presentation of papers 
that have been printed in several languages, has been of great 
value to the engineering and scientific world. As subdivided, 
ihe arrangement was as follows: 
INLAND NAVIGATION. 
A. QUESTIONS. 

1. Arrangement to be given to weirs in rivers having great variations 
of discharge and, eventually, carrying large quantities of ice, so as to 
subserve the interests of navigation and industry. 

2. Economic, technical, and legislative study of the exploitation and 
mochantons traction of boats on rivers, canals, and lakes. Monopoly 
of traction. 

3. Fitting up of ports of inland navigation, and in particular the 
progress of electric equipment. 

‘. Mixed canals that can serve both for navigation and for agri- 
culture. 

5. Protection of low-lying regions against flooding. 

B. COMMUNICATIONS, 

1. Application of armored concrete to hydraulic constructions. 

2. Method of cooperation on the part of the government with such 
as are interested in the measures to be taken for the development of 
iniand navigation, including, should the case occur, the power to be 





conferred on the government of acquiring a part of the land to be | 


utilized along the new waterway. 
3. Hydrometry, reporting the rising of the water and the breaking 
up of the ice. 





MARITIMB NAVIGATION. 
A. QUESTIONS. 
1. Fishing ports and harbors of refuge for coasting vessels. 
2. Inland seaports and their means of approach. Their advantages. 
Economic and technical study of the question. 
8. Construction of harbors on sandy coasts. 
4. General conditions of the security of maritime navigation. 
5. Hydrographic exploration of the seas. 


B. COMMUNICATIONS. 
ao Repairing appliances (dry docks, floating docks, lifting apparatus, 
: 3. The best types of seagoing vessels for the transport of goods in 
their relation to inland waterways and harbors. 

3. Application of armored concrete to sea works. 
its preservation. 

4. Reports on the most recent works carried out in the principal 
seaports. 

During the sitting of the congress there was held a national 
exhibition of drawings, plans, maps, books, models, etc., relating 
te maritime and river navigation and to the agricultural and 
industrial utilization of rivers, 

QUESTIONS OF INTEREST TO AMERICANS, 

I am not in position to forecast the programme for the 
American conference of the Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Navigation, but have been sufficiently advised to say that 
at a meeting held in Brussels in May last the permanent com- 
mission discussed very thoroughly the desirability of going to 
the United States, whose waterways and canals, together with 
those of Canada, had attracted attention abroad. At that May 
meeting especial reference was made to what Canada was doing 
and to what the people of the United States were doing. The 
barge canal in the State of New York was an object of special 
interest to the delegates. It was the feeling that Europeans 
might learn something to their advantage in the United States, 
and that it would be well for us to confer together. This being 
the spirit of the Brussels conference, it is to hoped that the 
convention in the United States and the printing in English, and 
general distribution of the proceedings resulting therefrom, will 
be of interest and benefit to the people of this country, who have 
only begun to realize the importance of a systematic and con- 
servative waterways policy. 

There are great questions to be discussed, most of them bear- 
ing directly upon the movement by water of the products of the 
soil and of the factories, and it is believed that a better 
understanding as between the representatives of nations will 
amply repay the expenditure contemplated in the rivers and 
harbors appropriation. 

There is now pending before this House a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State to invite the maritime nations of the 
world to consider the advisability of limiting the maximum arti- 
fical depth of rivers and harbors. The rivers and harbors bill 
this year appropriates, all told, for all purposes, $52,000,000. 
Much of this is to be spent upon harbors the depth of which 
might be sufficient, without dredging, to accommodate inter- 
national commerce, if it were not for the few Dreadnoughts 
and the Maurctanias and the Lusitanias that have been con- 
structed to gratify ambitious nations or aspiring shipbuilders. 
And if, by international agreement, it could be decided that har- 
bors were not to be dredged at enormous cost merely to accom- 
modate an occasional ship of extraordinary type, millions would 
be saved to the treasury of every nation. If such 2n inter- 
national agreement were established, it would be more to the 
advantage of this great country, with its many ports on oceans, 
lakes, and gulfs, than to any other. Witness England, where 
Liverpool is struggling to maintain a depth of channel that 
will enable it to keep in competition with Southampton. Nor 
has Germany any great desire to increase the depths of single 


Means of insuring 
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harbors that must only increase the cost of deepening others ; 
compete with them. 

This and many other questions affecting the commercia| j, 
portance of nations, as related to waterways, may be improved 
by friendly, well-poised discussion on the part of the picked ».., 
of the nations who are soon to honor the United States y 
their presence. It is the hope of well-wishers of watery: 
that the coming of the Permanent Ifternational Associatio) 
Navigation may be productive of great good and that it » 
lead to reforms in maritime and waterway development t! 
will inure to the United States and to all the nations. 


Notge.—The rivers and harbors bill was signed by the President J 
25, 1910. ‘The provision relating to the International Navigation « 
gress was as follows: 

For the necessary expenses of the proposed meeting in the 1; ’ 
States of the Permanent International Association of Navigation « 
gresses, including the publication of the proceedings, the necess.;y 
expenses of the American delegates, and the cost of transporting forejcy 
members of the Permanent International Association of Navigati,y 
Congresses and authorized foreign delegates in the investigation «; 
American waterways, fifty thousand dollars; and the Secretary of s1 
is hereby requested to extend an official invitation to such associa 
to visit the United States for such purpose. 


Publicity in Campaign Contributions. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, June 13, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficie: 

in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purpos 

Mr. FOSS of Illinois said: 

Mr. SpeaKer: I am heartily in favor of the bill which p: 
vides for the publication of campaign contributions, and | |) 
lieve that they ought to be published before election, as we!! 
as afterwards. Many States have such a law now, I am in- 
formed, and I believe every State ought to have such a lav. 
It is based upon the correct principle. An election is a public 
affair and participation in an election is a public duty devolving 
upon every citizen. All means used to further the election of 
a candidate or a party should be out in the open, under pu! 
serutiny, where all of the people can see. 

There is a growing feeling on the part of the people that 
money is used in an underhanded way to secure the election of 
candidates pledged to special interests; that contributions 
anade by large corporations for the purpose of securing the e 
tion of men who will be their subservient tools. This must 
cease. The public have a right to know what influences aid 
in the election of their public servants and the amount of mone) 
spent in said elections and by whom. 

It is perfectly proper for every man to contribute to the cause 
of his party for legitimate purposes; in fact, it is his duty to 
do so, and it is proper that he should aid in the selection of 
honest and upright men by contributing toward their campaign 
expenses. It is a fact that a comparatively small number of 
people contribute to campaign expenses. It has been said tliat 
a man will bet on an election, but will not contribute one <o!! 
toward the success of his party. This should be remedied, and 
the people should be educated up to the idea of contributing 
small amounts to the election of their public servants. It is 
infinitely better that 1,000 men should contribute $5 apiece 
toward the election of a party ticket in a particular community 
than to see 5 men contribute $1,000 apiece. The public servant 
must feel his responsibility to the great masses of the people. 
and the contribution by a few of large sums to the expense of 
a public candidate oftentimes unjustly makes him feel a re- 
sponsibility to them rather than to the people themselves. This 
should not be so, and publicity of campaign contributions wi!! 
permit the people to judge by the size of contributions and !y 
the subsequent acts of their public servants as to whether or 
not he is moved in any way by ulterior influence. 

The small contribution to the election of a party candidate « 
candidates represents a patriotic interest in a public cause, |ut 
a large contribution not infrequently represents a selfish motive 
to be afterwards gained. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am heartily 
in favor of this measure providing for publicity in campaicn 
eontributions. Let the searchlight of publicity penetrate 
through all the mazes and labyrinths of our politics, in order 
that political scheming, chicanery, and corruption may be ex- 
posed before the eyes of the American people. Rome fell by 
means of political corruption. Let the Republic of America 
live under the ever-glowing light of continued moral awakening 
and enlightenment. 
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Appeals from Decisions of the Secretary of the Interior. laws many difficulties arise from the time of their initiation to 
date of final consummation, resulting in conflicts and contests 
as between individuals, and ofttimes in proceedings initiated by 
SPEECH the Government, in order to determine tl eir validity or whether 
the provisions of law under which the claims have been initi- 

oF ated have been substantially complied with. 
A variety of proceedings result, generally heard in the first 


il QO N ° F R A N K W ° M O N D E L L > | instance by the register and receiver of the district land office 





ed ‘ in which the land involved is situated, which by appeal are 

OF WYOMING, transferred to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 

Nr ™S 7 AOA — te i P is ecision, thr gh appeal, to the 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, and often in turn, from hi decisis n brow; h appeal oe 
Secretary of the Interior for the final decision by the land 

Thursday, June 16, 1910. department of matters at issue. The number and variety ot 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the quessrene presented in the consideration ane ee es 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 26730) making | these proceedings are as large and as varied as are passed upon 
eppropreatigns to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year | by any of the courts, and the values involved in a single de 

‘ P’ . . . . 

1910, and for other purposes— cision not infrequently amount to more than $100,000. In even 


Mr. MONDELL said: the smallest settlement claim, where the amount involved may 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: On June 21 the President of the United | not run beyond a few hundred dollars, it represents to the set 
States sent to Congress a message as follows: | tler, in most instances, his all. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: | In connection with these facts it should be remembered that 





There are, perhaps, no questions in which the public has more acute | {2 many instances the Interior Department acts In a dua 
a yy ens, *s, She Gapeaitice of the public domain. I | capacity—as prosecutor and as jvdge—for not only in a case 
tia that ta Giopoeltion’ of iapecrant Yes eee ee een ee eg | OFiginating under direct proceedings by the Government, but 
upon to decide relating to the public lands, an appeal be author also in every individual contest case the Government is an in 
a his decision to the court of appeals for the District of Co l terested party. : ' ; 

| fully indorse the views of the Secretary in this particular, which | ¢ A large sorce of SS = constantly kept in the 
are set forth in his letter, transmitted herewith, and urge upon the | field gathering information respecting the good faith and com 
Congress an early consideration of the subject. pliance with law on the part of claimants under the public-land 
Wa. H. Tarr. | laws, who in turn report to the Chief of Field Division, and the 
“i ; - | result of the information thus obtained is made the basis for 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior to which the! charges. upon which hearings are ordered and held. Those 
President referred is as follows: | engaged in this branch of the work are at times changed from 


Junze 20, 1910. | one place to another in the Department, and it is not infre 
at —_ ae ere : The Interior Department, in the administra- | quent that one who yesterday was engaged in gathering in 
on 0 € public domain, is constantly confronted with legal questions Forma ti .  Qavrar . if : amd ongdoing : 
of the gravest importance, which fecquanthy iaueiee the —_ Sencinan formation for the Government of fraud a1 l wrongdoing i 
tion and application of new legislation upon which property rights of | tO0-™orrow examining a record upon another case arising 
ot are paged. sak don't ° i through a similar investigation. In most settlement cases the 
After e has passed out of the United States the decisions of the | acti is particularly 1e r roitl : | s man eD 
department are subject to review by the appropriate judicial tribunals ee 50 ARNE eee eS geen —s eee “ant “0 
having jurisdiction over the subject-matter; but inasmuch as action by | ™@USt pass upon these records, with various dispositions 
the courts is not taken in some cases until long after the decision of | and ways of thinking, present plans are not conducive to uni 
the department has been rendered, unusual hardship frequently results formity. 
in those cases where the decision of the department is not upheld by 7 : ! 1 : } 
the courts. . All possible rafeguards are undoubtedly employed in the 
It is believed, therefore, that the public interest would be better | Interior Department to secure a careful and judicial disposition 
served by providing for an appeal from the departmental decision to the | of the matters at issue and do justice to the claimant, but 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia upon questions of law, such | ; . . ; i . 4 : 
appeal to be availabie to conflicting private interests and provision to | ‘¢ must be clear to anyone who has investigated the matter 
be made whereby the Government may certify to said court questions | that the final decision in many of these controversies is not 
of sufficient gravity and importance to justify the granting by the court | removed entirely from bias, occasioned by continued espoussl 
of a petition of the Secretary of the Interior and Attorney-General in . , Se H . : a sect mi 
that behalf. of the same side of questions or a desire to represent the 
To this end it is proposed that in the disposition of questions affect- | Government, which should be absolutely lacking in an impar 
ing pag ag mee = Semain the department should prepare and state sepa- | tial judge. 
rately its findings of fact and conclusions of law. Such findings of fact | aunt ‘+ ¢ alwava ant . mnwminte Siam to al f . 
should be conclusive and thus render it possible to present the lezai |. *84in, it is not always possible to separate the judicial from 
questions for judicial determination by a record within reasonable | the administrative, and the result is obvious. 
— — as = _ and Hy ag There is at present a provision | In addition to these obstacles in securing to the individua 
or direct a al to said court from decisions of the Commissioner of | . ; artis sterminati f his rig! it » Interior De 
Patents, Sy has also been in operation for a number of years an impartial determination of his rights in the Interior Ly 
provision for appeals to the circuit courts of the United States from partment, it must be remembered that, due to the large amoun 
decisions of the Board of Appraisers in customs cases. of legislation and its complex character respecting the dis 
Legislation of the nature indicated would, I am confident, in a few ' 
years establish a system of public-land law, backed by decisions of a . ‘ a 24 Sage 
court of recognized standing. which would greatly reduce the number of | the real intention of the legislators, and in the construct 
wa pressed upon the copartnees — consideration, and give | these statutes the Interior Department is forced to blaze 1 
o the Government and the public a series of judicial decisions which | trail.” ; jj eceeding : nistrations entertaining diff 
would form the basis for Gepeditionn Gaoitedion of future canes trail,” and with = ceoding edmini =oSen ) GNSS TANG alter 
involving the same legal questions. i} ent views respecting not o ly the administration but t 
It is regretted that this matter could not have been taken up for | struction of the public-land laws, rulings of lon: stand 
consideration earlier in the current session of Congress, but I respect- 
fully recommend that it be immediately called to the attention of that aia Meee 
bedy for such disposition as the importance of the subject requires. the individual. mn 
Very truly, yours, Under existing law, until the passing of title the Di 


R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. | of the Interior has sole jurisdiction over all quest 


Tue WHItTs Hovuse, June 21, 1910. 


position of the public domain, it is often difficult to dete 


irtn 1 


i 


ons atte 


Tae Pamsisere. | the public domain, and while the courts are open to 
It has long been recognized that there ought to be some! the decision of the Interior Department involving 


gy the con 

legislation whereby an appeal to the courts may be had from | tion of the law, after the patent shall have issued, this r 
decisions of the Secretary of the Interior in land cases, but | in postponing for a long time a judicial construction of thy 
for one reason or another the legislation has not been en-| matter in issue, for no determination short of the United Stat 
acted. Supreme Court is binding upon that department When th 

One of the plans of appeal which has been considerably dis-| is secured it is usually years after rights have been asserte: 
cussed contemplated appeals from registers and receivers to the | under the early decisions and severe hardship frequently re 
federal courts of the various States as well as for appeals to| sults. 
the courts of the District, but this plan has been objected to for | It is not believed that anyone will seriously deny that 
various reasons. It is believed that the objections urged | laws which provide for the acquisition of title to the 
against it will not apply to the simple plan now proposed of | domain, constituting the homes of the people now living ; 
allowing appeals from the decisions of the Secretary to the| those of future generations, should be judicially determined 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia. |a tribunal of the highest order, and that such tribunal s! 

The public-land laws invite the settlement and peopling of | be absolutely free from bias, from one reason or anot! 
the public domain and intend to guarantee protection to those | from the control of all political influence whatever. Ix 
who in good faith avail themselves of the benefits so generously of office in such a tribunal should not be dependent upon 


bestowed. In the prosecution of claims asserted under said | litical favor. Such condition may be attained only by t) 


are ofttimes changed, to the serious disadvantage and hurt of 
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creation of a court of a high order, similar to the federal courts 
now in existence, or by conferring jurisdiction upon some ex- 
isting court to entertain appeals from decisions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Under the proposed bill an avenue will at once be opened to 
the individual upon the final decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry his matter to the court of appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where he can have a judicial ascertainment 
and disposition of his rights. At the same time an avenue 
will also be opened to the Interior Department, with the con- 
eurrence of the Attorney-General, to certify important ques- 
tions arising in the construction of the public-land laws, to the 
same court for its consideration and determination, which will 
guide the Interior Department in the further administration 
of these laws. 


International Peace and Arbitration. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Friday, June 17, 1910, 

On the bill (S. 5876) to establish postal savings depositories for depositing 
savings at interest with the security of the Government for the re- 
payment thereof, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. SreaKer: Both in my position as a Member of this House 
and as a citizen I wish to make a slight contribution to the 
cause of international peace. Naturally the greater part of 


the time of the individual Representative and of this body in | 


the aggregate is devoted to consideration of subjects affecting 
the welfare and progress of one’s own constituency in so far 
as they are consistent with the well-being of all the people, and 
their interests are usually paramount, while the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions constantly present new problems affecting the 
Republie as a whole. Usually very little of our time is given 
to the consideration of those international problems which con- 
cern the attitude and the relationship of the United States to 
the other enlightened nations of the world. 

The time is long past, however, when we can move within the 
narrow sphere of provincial limitations. Methods of trans- 
portation have multiplied, and at the same time rapidity of 
movement has increased. The greyhounds of the sea and the 
railroads have been supplemented by the cable and the tele- 
graph and the press, and a!l these have brought the nations 
closer together and united them with the bonds of amity and 
commerce. As in the community no normal individual lives 
unto himself alone, so can no nation in its relations with an- 
other ignore the basic principles of right and justice which an 
enlightened Christian sentiment has prescribed. History teaches 
that many of the wars and misunderstandings which have oc- 
eurred between governments have resulted from mutual ignor- 
ance or the selfishness of cruel ambition. Just as mutual ac- 
quaintance between individuals so often serves to obliterate in- 
tolerance and misunderstanding and serve to disclose the good 
qualities of each, so has this diffusion of knowledge, the one 
with the other, among different peoples served to make the 
whole world akin and enabled each to observe and appreciate 
those good qualities in others deserving of commendation and 
emulation. 

How natural it is under these changed conditions that the 
leaders of thought and the molders of public sentiment in our 
eountry have come to the consideration of the problem of inter- 
national peace and of a better method of settling disputes than 
a resort to cruelties of warfare. 

It is a pleasing fact to observe that in this international 
propaganda for peace the United States has been the most con- 
spicuous and illustrious exemplar. This proposition has never 
been more fittingly expressed or more strongly fortified than 
by the present distinguished Secretary of State, the Hon. 
Philander C. Knox, during the present month at the commence- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania in an address entitled 
“The spirit and purpose of American diplomacy.” He set 
forth in a luminous manner the adherence of this Government 
to the eternal principles of amity and justice and recited from 
precedents the application of the policy of arbitration in the 
settlement not only of the various controversies of this Govern- 
ment with others, but also set forth the potential influence of 
the United States in the adjustment of controversies between 
other nations. 


G} 


| 
| 





| 


I shall take the liberty of quoting the conclusion of this , 
timely and eloquent address: 


I have sought to show by this review how uniformly and consis: 
the motives and results of our international action have tended ; 
vance the brotherhood of nations. We have, indeed, as is right 
maintained our national sovereignty and dignity and the richt 
citizens, and we have not avoided war when honor and duty } 
voked that stern arbitrament. Nevertheless, we have loyally 
ted ourselves to the control of the ideals of peace and to the pr 


of international comity and good will, and we have exerted o 


ence and good offices to guide and aid others along that path. \ 
not, indeed, stood alone in this attitude, but have acted in con: 
other powers who recognize the same high call and seek the san 
ends. From the ages when barbarism and cruelty dominated th 
through the intervening eras when advancing civilization sk 
tended to relations between states the forces of enlightened and 
cent private conduct, we have reached a point when it is evid 
the future holds in store a time when wars shall cease; w) 
nations of the world shall realize a federation as real and 
that now subsisting between the component parts of a single 
when by deliberate international conjunction the strong shall u 
sally help the weak; and when the corporate righteousness of the i 


shall compel unrighteousness to disappear and shall destroy the | 
ta.ions of cruelty still lingering in the dark places of the earth 

is “the spirit of the wide world brooding on things to come.” t 
day will be the millenium, of course; but in some sense and deg 

will surely be realized in this dispensation of mortal time. 


It is for this country always to maintain its historic policy and 
tude, to be true to this greatest duty of a nation, which is « 
consistent with all its internal duties, to advance that time wh 
whole course of history and all divine prophecies and revelatious 
presage. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, the captains and the kin 
part.” Let us invoke that solemn prayer of the poet “ lest we { 
that the ancient sacrifice still remains—the sacrifice of the s 
to the Almighty of the hearts of a people resolute for righte 
Thus we shall realize in some sort ourselves and shall help t! 
and the future to realize that “ far-off divine event to which th: 
creation moves.” 

As in all problems which are worth the solving, difficu 
have presented themselves in the practical working out of 
problem for international peace. It was realized early that, 
the present time at least, no nation, no matter how strong 
wealth and national resources, could afford entirely to dis: 
The working out of a condition in which the whole wor! 
would stand for universal peace involves the eradicatic: 
errors which have been implanted for centuries, and unha})) 
this period is yet in the future. For the time being the ¢ 
ernment of every country must be prepared to maintain and 
preserve its territorial integrity and to repel the wrongful 
assaults of others, and if necessary even to use its own str 
right arm in the maintenance of peace. Under these condit 
the lion and the lamb have sat down together and have for 
lated a policy which may be tersely expressed in the axiom of 
“adequate armament and effective arbitration as correl: 
agencies for national security and international justice.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to state that in this practical pr: 
ganda for international peace which is being waged throughout 
our own country North Carolina “ sits at the head of the tal 
In substantiation of this statement, and as an incentive to other 
States and communities, I shall beg to incorporate and appeid 
certain material as a part of my remarks, and to have it printed 
in the Recorp. I first submit a memoranda of facts in regard 
to the part taken by North Carolina: 


For some time prior to 1908 the question of national armament was 
an apple of discord at meetings called for the promotion of p: 
Some persons desirous of promoting peace were at the same 
anxious to maintain a strong armed force, even alleging that this 5 
the way to preserve peace. There was another extreme party w l 
opposed all proposals for increase of armaments. Between these two 
extremes were some who desired to leave the question of national 
armament entirely out of the programme of peace congresses, on 
ground that all could be expected to unite upon a programme w! 
confined itself to constructive and practical measures for establis 
international arbitration, notwithstanding any differences of opinivu 
that might exist regarding the question of national armaments. 

The persistence of the extreme opponents of heavy armament c 
pelled the advocates of armament and arbitration to formulate a | 
gramme that would meet, at the same time, the needs of national s« 
and of international peace and justice. A programme with this pu 
in view was formulated on February 20, 1908, by the officers o! 
North Carolina Peace Society at a meeting held in Wilmington, N. ' 

This peace programme may, with propriety, be called the North © 
lina programme. It was indorsed on the day of its formulation by ‘ho 
Wilmington (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce, and a few days later 
a special meeting of the North Carolina Peace Society called for $ 
purpose. Wilmington newspapers, giving an account of these events, 
were submitted to President Roosevelt by Hon. Ricumonp P. Hobs 
and he was so pleased with this programme that he reguested Mr. 
Hosson to bring Mr. Hayne Davis, the president of the North Caro- 
lina Peace Society, to call upon him at the White House. The presi- 
dent of the society, when advised of the invitation, requested that 
North Carolina delegation be received by the President for the purpose 
of considering means of cooperation for the effectuation of the p« 
programme formulated and first published at Wilmington, N. C., an 
also for securing, if possible, the assistance of the President at the 
first a Carolina Peace and Arbitration Congress, then in process of 
organ on. 

e President appointed April 2, 1908, to receive the delegation, 
which was presented by Senator Lem S. Overman. In response to the 
roposals then made on behalf of the North Carolina Peace Soci ty, 
President Roosevelt espoused the North Carolina peace programme in 


~ 








declared that the State of North Carolina is entitled to 
for this initiative, and promised his cooperation in every 
yasible way. 


Furthermore the President expressed the wish that such 
societies be organized in all parts of the country. Plans for a 


its entirety. 
great credit 
I peace 
national 
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society having this very object in view had already been formulated, and a | 


mmber of North Carolinians had signified their willingness to become 
members. The society was formally organized at Fraunce’s Tavern, 
New York City, April 16, 1908. 
' The following is a copy of President Roosevelt's letter accepting the 
rary presidency of the peace league thus organized, the emphatic 








THe Warte House, 
Washington, May 30, 1908. 
Hayne DAVis, 

President the Peace League, 


The New Willard, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Davis: I am in receipt of your letter of the 30th tn- 
stant, inclosing notice of my election as first honorary president of the 


Mr 


Peace League, and gladly accept, for I most emphatically believe that 
the whole American people should subscribe to what you call your 
“practical programme for peace;” that is, to the doctrine that we 


should provide adequate armament to protect us against all aggression 
and at the same time strive for the effective arbitration of any and all 
disputes that may arise between us and foreign powers where it is 
possible to submit to arbitration. In other words, I cordially sympa 
thize with your announced purpose to secure present protection for the 
Nation and at the same time make as rapid progress as possible toward 
permanent world peace. As you well say, we should have an unques- 
tionably superior power in our own possessions and in the waters ad- 
jacent thereto in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; and we should also 
do everything possible to secure agreements with all governments to 
respect each other's territory and sovereignty, and to arbitrate all other 
questions. 
; I should be delighted to see Senator McCreary made president of the 
league, if you do not feel you could continue in that office. 
Sincerely, yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The first North Carolina peace and arbitration congress was held at 
Greensboro, N. C., October 11 to 16, 1908, during the centennial of 
that — This was the first peace congress in the United States at 
which the advocates of national armament and of international arbi 
tration were welcomed on the same platform as useful coworkers in 
the cause of peace and justice. Addresses were made by the follow 
ing distinguished persons: Hon. James B. McCreary, United States Sen 
ator from Kentucky, author of the act of Congress (1888) calling for 
a conference of American nations, from which the existing Union of 


American Republics has resulted; Hon. M. F. Ansel, governor of South | 


Carolina; Hon. RichMOoND P. Hopson, Member of Congress from Ala- 
bama; Mrs, Lizzie George Henderson, of Mississippi, formerly presi- 
dent-general of the United Daughters of the Confederacy; and Dr 
William L. Poteat, president of Wake Forest College, North Carolina 

The peace programme, previously promulgated by the North Carolina 
Peace Society, was approved by the business meeting of this congress, 
and a resolution was adopted proposing that the North Carolina Peace 
Society become the North Carolina branch of the American Peace and 
Arbitration League, which had resulted from this North Carolina 
initiative. This resolution was approved by the directors of this 
league, which has steadily grown in numbers and influence. 

The President of the United States, Hon. William Howard Taft, con- 
sented to be the guest of honor at its annual banquet, held at New 
York City, In March, 1910, and he has associated himself with former 
President Roosevelt and with Admiral Dewey as an honorary presi 
dent of this league. Persons who are eminent in all walks of life 
are assisting in the work of this league. 

With a view to ascertaining and correlating all the elements entering 
into the complicated problems of national security and international 
peace and justice, the board of directors of this league has proposed 
the appointment of a commission on armament and arbitration. A 
memorial to this effect had previously been presented to Congress on 
behalf of the North Carolina Peace Society and of representative 
North Carolinians, which can be found in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 18, 1908. : 

It is felt that such a commission will not interfere with the due and 
orderly fulfillment of the duties in this matter which naturally devolve 
upon Congress. On the contrary, it seems to be the Nation’s duty to 
place the report of such a commission in the hands of the Members of 
Congress, in order to enable them to properly perform their duties in 
the premises. 


Innumerable subjects demand the attention of the Members of Con- | 


gress, of which this is one of the most complicated, requiring for its 
solution the consideration and coordination of facts not to be ascer- 
tained without research and the expenditure of much time and thought. 

Several events have recently occurred which have a bearing upon this 
subject, and which demand the most earnest and thorough consideration :‘ 

“ The — by the United States of extensive and valuable over- 
sea pees ons. 

“The manifested displeasure of other nations at the enforcement of 
state laws in some parts of this country, particularly in educational 
matters, 

“The adoption of a resolution by the Interparliamentary Union, and 
also by the ond Hague Conference in favor of ‘the national investi- 
gation of the question of armaments, which seems essential to the success 
of an international discussion of it.’ (Interparliamentary resolution. ) 

“Provision for, and anticipated early completion of, the Panama 
Canal, which must necessarily have a decided bearing upon this coun- 
try’s proper policy of national defense. 

“Provision for the convening of a third Hague Conference, about 
1915, and for the appointment of a committee of arrangements two 
years before the assembling of the conference, in order to prepare and 

resent to this third general assembly of sovereign nations a plan for 


ts organization and a programme for its discussion. 
“The suggestion by the President of the United States that the 
National Executive should be granted a greater measure of power in 


- precgess ion of foreigners in the enjoyment of rights guaranteed by 
Treaties. 

For these and other reasons the time seems to have come when the 
interests of national security and of international peace and justice 
call for the selection of a suitable number of competent persons who 
shall thus be freed from other cares, whether of a private or ye 
nature, and enabled to devote themselves to the study and solution of 
the important international questions which are now pressing and will 


of which is made still more significant by his consent to asso- | 
imself with this league while still President of the United States: | 


















be soon imperative, such as national t and international arb! 

tration, in their relation to each other and to t ends of national 

security and of international peace and ist it w 1 seem that 

such a commission should contain a sentativ f V i 

of the navy, to be designated by t! Secre es \"\ id t Navy, 

respectively, a representative of the M care ie Sears : ye 

of both Houses of Congress, to be design i 

and three other persons, to be appoi i by ¢ ' a i 

paid for their services It seems de t o1 

nence in each of the chief political parties i ‘ it 

on this committee, which should be essent y 

should report to the President and to Congress as soon 

and not later in any event than 1913—two for 

ing of the Third International Conference at The Hague 

Memorial to the North Carolina Members of the th ¢ } s of 
the United States of America: 

Convinced that it is an imperative duty of the United States to hay 
an adequate navy ; : 

Believing that the conditions which confront a nation, not ft! 
ions or preferences of its citizens, determ t 1 ad it 

Persuaded that a misapprehension is prev 
tion and regarding the relation of national ar id 
arbitration to each other and to the peace and pt rity o De 
the undersigned respectfully suggest the wis l I nt i 
mission composed of competent persons, including 

An eminent international jurist; 

A member of the Senate and a Member of tl I e of |! 
sentatives ; 

A member of the Pan-American Conference; 

A member of the Hague Conference 

A leading representative of the commer! 1 and | 0 
of the country; and 

Such other persons as will make the commission truly rep n 
of the interests affected, this commission being ch ed \ ! 
of fully investigating arbitration and arma t in thei 1 to 
each other and to the national Ifare 

Meanwhile, your petitioners respectfull g the nting of th 
request of the Navy Department for tl itt iips d dr ! 
after careful and conscientious investigat i Ad Dewey and 
others, who have not tated to f lar t N on 
command and who 4d re primarily to pr ‘ pea ind est ish 

justice, not to wage war 

If the proposed con ssion s id d t N rt) ' t 
has overestimated present n 1 jue! ‘ ‘ 
their naval appropriations, Ww I ~ L < 
preparation is made, the disastrou msequences of n nn 
avoided by making tardy approp vast in excess of what d 
have sufliced to meet, and, perhaps, to ward { D 

Hayne Davis, president Nort ‘ ) <e S . 
James Sprunt honora t j Pp } ( MA 
Peace Society: W ul I a! it 
North Carolina Pea Ss ‘ \\ ! 
Light Infantry: Ti il \\ t i 
treasurer North Ca ii Soci I ( 1 
man, auditor North Carolina Peace & y W ! 
E. Springer, mayor of Wi ton, N. C I. A. 1 
lor, president Wilmin 1 é mber of ¢ 
Walter Clark, chief ist N ( i 
cis D. Winston, lieutenant | . 

| secretary of state Jan Ire« J ISO! r of 
taleigh; A. H. I ¢ Hu 
tattle, Fred A. Olds I ’ J Tohn 
Carr! Springer, B. G. W ! 

Ixtracts from remarks made at the peace meeting in the senate n 
- ber of the North Carolina capitol, on Monday, May 14, 1907.] 

Chief Justice Walier Clark, presiding, said : 

“North Carolina has always been grand and ¢ us in f 
| war. She is now proving that she can be no less great in t 
| of peace. : ; "= 

“The world is getting nearer together Ancient animositlé 
| dying out. Trains moving hourly back and forth across — 

boundaries, the cable flashing its messages und r oceans, wireless 

grams, those “ sightless couriers of the air’ are shuttles, tl vin ack 
| and forth the threads of peace which are being woven in the loom of 
| time and fate. ; dacs 

“ Public opinion makes war and it makes peace This age mark ’ 
epoch in the progress of mankind. r ‘thousand years of | ae 
have been sung by poets and promised y prophet nd by sa 2 Now 

| for the first time in the history of the worl there is a _world wide 
|} movement to organize mankind for universal peace ro-da are 
| asked to give our aid and join in this great movement of humanity 
which shall not cease till 
“*The war drums throbs no longer; 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.’ 

“A week from to-day a grandson of Chief Justice Pearson will be 
with us to celebrate North Carolina's splendid part in the ite war, 
which marked the complete reunion of the States, a war in which he 
himself bore a distinguished part To-day we have with us anot . 

| grandson of that great judge, who is here in the laterest of that la ny 
yeace that shall some day be between all the States of the world He 
| ig the secretary of the American Branch of the Association for Inte 
national Conciliation. A North Carolinian of North ¢ irolinians, like 
| our other sons, ‘dispersed abroad,’ he is proud of the land and the 
| people from which he came. I now present to you, Hon. Hayne Davis, 
| of New York.” j 

Mr. Davis, in presenting the flag to Governor Glenn, said: 

* JupGE CLARK, GOVERNOR GLENN, LAD » GENTLEMAN: I desire 
at the outset to express for all of our peo; to the governor of this 
State the gratitude which all the people of this State owe to him, and 
I am sure are constantly giving to him for the possibility of having 
this event take place. 

“It is not an accident that a man so shapes his life that when the 
| moment of opportunity comes he Is a to grasp it In one of her 
| wonderful books, George Eliot has said the descent to hell is not made 
| at a sudden bound, but ‘by ‘ yielding to the small solicitations of cir- 

cumstance’ we come from high to low degree, unconscious of the de 


scent. That is true, but what is still more important, is that the rise 








to t t heights is also achieved in the same way. Longfellow 
has beautifully and truly said: 
“*The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
jut they, while their companions slept, 


Were toiling upwards in the night.’ 
“North Carolina has had a host of such men, and it is her good 


fortune to-day to have men of that kind in the seats of power. One 
of them is at this hour your governor. And it is because, while other 


men slept, he has been toiling upward through the night watches, 
that he has attained the heights he has, and from those heights looks 
into the future with a clearer vision, and is therefore disposed to give 
us to-day this opportunity. I was never more sensible of the fact that 
it is the duty of a governor of a State to cast, not his personal weight 


only, but his official weight also, on the side of those forces that are 
struggling in every nation of the world to make progress up the moun- 
tain of right against all the forces of evil that join to pull the people 


and the nations down. 
“Among these many battlefields, the one which enlists at all times 
the good peuple of all countries, is the movement to substitute law for 


war. Why do we build our beautiful state institutions if to-morrow a 
neighboring state can destroy them with its cannon? To what end 
have our forefathers suffered and sacrificed if, in silence and inaction, 
we permit an Edison or a Marconi to bring our country under the can- 
non mouth of Germany, and take no means to make it sure that Ger- 
meny will unite with our people in the establishment of a system of 
law and order for the maintenance of peace, as New York and North 
Carolina united a century ago when they were farther apart, Mr. Chair- 
man, than Berlin and Washington are to-day. No; my friends of 
North Carolina, the worthy sons of the noble people who constructed 
this State are not so blind that they can not see the supreme oppor- 
tunities of this hour, or so selfish that they will not sacrifice all that 
they now possess in the endeavor to achieve whatever is necessary to 
make peace and justice possible, secure, and lasting. And whether we 


like it or not, and whether we shrink from the task or not, the fact 
remains that the treasures our fathers suffered to achieve hang like 
toys in our hands until we have made law universal. 

“The echoes of the Spanish war are hardly over. 
week from to-day—and I regret my inability to be 
occasion—those echoes will become distinctly audible in the hearts of 
every North Carolinian. Now, what is the true lesson of this event 
that you will celebrate next week? It is this: That no son of North 
Carolina is secure in the possession of the life and liberty and peace 
which our forefathers suffered to achieve until we institute a system 
which will make it impossible for a few hundred men at Madrid and 
Washington to differ from one another and, by differing, send our sons 
out to settle that question on the field of battle. Your meeting next 
week will bring to mind the fact that the brave sons of this State are 
ever willing to put their lives in the balance whenever our Nation con- 
siders it necessary to settle an issue by the sword. 

“I deem it not only appropriate that the State of North Carolina 
should be the first among the States of this Union to cast its official 
influence for this movement by receiving what has become recognized 
as the peace flag, but that this ceremony should occur in this chamber. 
This is the senate chamber of North Carolina, and as such it is the 
expression of the aspiration of our people for law as a substitute for 
war. In this chamber in the past our men have worked out the great 
problems of government. In this chamber in the future our men are 
going to continue this work. The problems that are to confront this 
State in the future will be as great, yes, I believe, greater, than the 
problems that have been met in the past, but I believe that they are 
going to be met with the spirit manifested by Washington and Jeffer- 
son—and shall I not say also the spirit manifested by Vance, for upon 
him fell the duty of guiding the destinies of this State in the darkest 
hour of history. When the records of history are honestly written 
the light of no star in all the constellation of our flag will outshine 
that of North Carolina. This State has never been slow to press for- 
ward in the cause of right. In the colonial days it was not second to 
Massachusetts or Virginia in taking its stand against the abuse of 
arbitrary power by the constituted authorities. And after taking its 
stand for freedom it was not a laggard or a coward in the long night 
of war that ensued. When Washington had won for the people their 
battle against the false claims of the crown, North Carolina was one 
of the thirteen States which proved most clearly and quickly its capac- 
ity to use the rights that had been acquired at such great cost. 

“At that time our people were oppressed in two ways—first, by 
hereditary officeholders ; second, by the established church. One made it 
impossible for the people, without violence, to correct the political 
errors that the pee had fixed upon them. The other put the my 
in the prison of beliefs which had been consecrated by the church, 
whether they were true or false. Before North Carolina would enter into 
this Union it had the wisdom to say this Union must bind itself not to 
have hereditary officeholders, not to pass a law establishing any church, 
and not to pass a law prohibiting = church from establishing itself 
by the power of the true ideas which it advocates. 

“Immediately after our country was organized France rose up in 
Europe as the St. Paul of the modern dispensation in government. 
It has taken France one hundred years to firmly establish itself as a 
republic in the teeth of monarchial Burope, and to-day France is 
tackling the great problem of church and state which North Carolina 
disposed of once and forever when she demanded the passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment containing the principles to which I have just 
referred. 

* az * * * * * 


“The State that has done these things can be expected to do any- 
thing which the march of progress and the cause of righteousness 
demand. 

“In your decision [addressing Governor Glenn] to exert your official 
as well as personal influence in the promotion of this ever-increasing 
and irresistible movement for law as a substitute for war in the inter- 
national realm, it seems to me, sir, that you are fulfilling the highest of 
the implied obligations = upon you by the very nature of repre- 
sentative government and by the brightest pages of the glorious history 
of our State. 

“One word more. The movement for peace among all nations has 
now arrived at a most auspicious stage of its progress. All nations are 
to-day preparing to assemble ir conference at The Hague, a fact due 
primarily to the influence of Hon. Ricnarp BarTHoLpT, Member of 
Congress from St. Louis, and to the resolution approved upon his 
suggestion by the Interparliamentary Union. 

“This union is composed exclusively of members of national legis- 
latures. It contains over 2,000 of the world’s legislators, and is firmly 
established in 24 national parliaments. It has declared in favor of a 


In this city one 
resent on that 
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system of law in international affairs, to be worked out by 
steps, first by creating a permanent Congress, in which rr 

from all nations will assemble periodically; second, by gra; 

The Hague court the right to try and finally to determine certaj; 

defined classes of disputes; third, an examination by in 

able pau of questions of fact, even where war is still the cys 
and lawful way of settling the question at issue, this investics 
take place before appeal to arms is made. 

“These three propositions constitute a scientific and irresisti}) 
for speeding the wheels of progress. The great peace congress 
held at New York demonstrated that the United States is a 
favor of this plan. Sustained by the — of the United Stat, 
Interparliamentary Union can not fail to carry this plan into 
Properly sustained, the day of realization can not be long delayed 

“This union has marked out for the world the ‘ path to peac 
the question now is, How soon can we induce the nations of the 
to walk in that path? 

“When every State in the United States takes the stand that » 
Carolina does to-day the early achievement of these things wi 
tainly be at hand. This day demonstrates that North Carolina | 
to do her part, nobly as in the past, perhaps even more swift 
with wisdom, as demanded by the hour. % 

“In concluding, let me express to you my personal gratification at 
coming here to-day to assist and uphold Governor Glenn in taki: 
stand, which the chief justice of North Carolina has rightly i 
an event which marks the beginning of that time in which the 
cies of God are to be fulfilled.” Ba 

Judge Clark: 

“This beautiful emblem of peace will now be received on be! 2 
the State of North Carolina by its chief executive, its distinguished i 
much-loved governor, His Excellency Robert B. Glenn.” : 

Governor Glenn said: 

“Mr. CHAIRMAN, Mr, DAVIS, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTED, | 
AND GENTLEMEN: It is with the greatest pleasure, representing the s 
of North Carolina as its governor, that I accept from the Peace § 
of North Carolina this beautiful flag which has been, in fitting y 
presented to the State by the president of that society. And I cans 
you, Mr. Davis, and to the members of this committee, that so lon: 
have the honor of presiding over this State as its chief executive | 
endeavor to see that this flag is guarded and protected, and it s! 
an inspiration to us to do our part toward the furtherance « 
promised ‘ Peace on earth, good will amongst men.’ 

“ Grandson of one of the greatest jurists this State has ever k: 
son of a confederate soldier, Capt. E. Hayne Davis, who for four 

ears fought for the glory and the honor of the ‘ lost cause,’ only . 
ng down his sword when nine days before the surrender his arn 1g 
cut from his body, it is fitting that you, sir, yourself a son of ) 
Carolina, reared to love and honor its traditions, should have con. 
us bearing this flag of peace. 

“North Carolina is a State that has always believed in peace. [oer 
history is resplendent with the glories of war, but we can ann 
with sublime patriotism, that the first prayer that ever ascend 
these shores for peace went up from Roanoke Island, and the first 
tism in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Gh 
America was sanctified in the waters of the old North State. 

“And although the first declaration of independence was made from 
North Carolina, it was never made or adopted until, by every r 
of prayer, petition, and exhortation, her people had endeavored to 
secure justice with peace. 

“Again, the State was the next to the last to secede from the U: 
Her people could not — that they had furnished delegates who s 
with Jefferson in the framing of the immortal Declaration, « ; 
which the country was formed. But when the issue came, they s 1 
with their friends and against their enemies without apology to the 
world, and they would do so again. 

“But, sir, when the war was over, and that great general, Ulysses 


p! 


I 


SS. Grant, said ‘ Let us have peace,’ we accepted it, and from that 


- this have, of a truth, beat our swords in 
ares. 

“It is true that we turned once more to war in defense of the 
Union, but it was a war against inhumanity, against cruelty and 
pression. And in that ny fight were we sectional? Ask the 1 . 
and they will tell you that the blood of Worth Bagley was poured out 
in the cause of a united country. Ask that navy again if we w 
sectional, and they will tell you that it was RICHMOND Parson I! 
SON, a native of Alabama and a grandson of this State, who went \ 
the Merrimac into Santiago Harbor to bottle up the fleet of Cerve: 

“Ask that Rough Rider in the White House, and he will tell you that 
it was by his side that Lieut. William Shipp went up the heights of = 
Juan Hill to a soldier's ve. 

“Wherever there has been battle North Carolina has always been at 
the front, but she has always been found fighting for the right anid 
against the wrong. Wherever tyranny raises its head, this State \ 
be found opposing it. 

“ But, sir, we are heartily in favor of this great movement that \ 
have heralded here to-day. Wherever I go I shall spread the ¢ 
of peace and good will and shall point out to the youth of our %' 
that since the day when the angels sang together that great an‘ 
on the birth of the Savior of man, war has been a sin—nof always 
to both parties, but always a sin to at least one of the parties. 

“The Savior of the world said that He trought a sword, but it \ 
a sword against evil and oppression and tyranny and greed 
brought this sword to make ce possible, and we are here to-da) 
response to His command, ‘Go ye into every land and teach 
gospel,’ and His gospel was the gospel of peace. 

“So to-day, in accepting this flag, we are only dedicating ours 
anew to the — of peace. As its folds float over us to-day. 
shall float over the people of this State from ocean to mountain top. ° 
we trust that they will one day float over every nation of the «: 
and we shall each and all know that perfect peace which our | 
Jesus Christ said, ‘I leave unto gol 

“T accept, sir, with pleasure this beautiful flag presented by the Poace 
Society to my State, and pledge all North Carolinians to devote t! 
selves to the great cause it represents. 


pruning hooks and p! 





[Remarks made by Mr. J. Allen Taylor, president of the Wilmincton 
Chamber of Commerce, at the special meeting of the chamber, I‘ l- 
ary 20, 1908, ealled to consider the programme of the North Caroli: 
Peace Society.] 

The name “ Peace Society” seems a misnomer for the organizations 
that are working to promote international arbitration as an effect 
substitute for war. ut when you study carefully the aims and | 
poses of these societies it becomes plain that they take “peace 43 





their Gistinguishing mame because peace is their ultimate purpose. 
Not “peace at any price,” but peace through possession of superior 


ower on the right side; conference between the interested parties, 
arbitration of questions that are not solved im conference and that 
otherwise result in war, and peace as an ultimate proposition through 
the perfection of this system. That is the programme of the practical 
peace societies, and the North Carolina society advocates adequate 
armament for our country while this movement is being carried for- 
ward to its completion. The idea is not to diminish the country's 
effective fighting power, nding the final success of the movement, 
put to make the power of national defense so efficient as not only to 
repel invasion of our rights, but so as to destroy the thought of any 
such attempt. In fact such preparation is a prevention of war, a pre- 
server of peace. 

Chambers of commerce have a clear interest in the work of such 
societies. Commerce, after all, is most directly and ruinously affected 
by war, and is vitally concerned in the promotion of this peace move- 
ment. What we want is an international legislature, assembling auto- 
matically, at convenient intervals, 7 ower inherent in itself and not 
subject to the will of any crowned eal, and international courts that 
ean be trusted to administer justice impartially and equitably. While 
this is being accomplished we want adequate armament for our coun- 
try, as the best means both of preserving peace and of establishing 
justice. 





[Extracts from addresses made at the Washington Birthday celebration 
(1908) of the North Carolina Peace Society, at Wilmington, N. C.] 


Capt. William F. Robertson, of the Wilmington Light Infantry, said: 

“Ags the distinguished presiding officer, Mr. J. Allen Taylor, has 
just said, it is very appropriate that we should meet to-day in a court 
of justice. There are other features of this meeting that are decidedly 
appropriate. One is that we have just celebrated the birthday of him 
who won American independence, and who could fight, perhaps, as 
probably no other soldier ever fought, before or since, under similar 
circumstances. He could also plead as strongly for peace, and he it | 
was who built the foundations of this Nation, that has peace rather 
than war as its policy, so far as this is possible. | 

“Tt is also propriate that so many ladies are present. We might 
say that they have many of the best attributes of Americans. At 
least we can go far enough to say that they are always ‘first in the 
hearts of their countrymen.’ 

“The president of the North Carolina Peace Society refers to the 
fact that a southern chamber of commerce—and, of course, I speak 
of this with no sectionalism whatever, for there should be no section- 
alism here, it has no part in this movement—a southern chamber of 
commerce, I say, a strong commercial body, in a thoughtful manner 
and after a thorough discussion, approved the action of President 
Roosevelt, Captain Hopson, and other statesmen, in their efforts to 
make our navy stronger, on the very day that the peace society of 
President Roosevelt's own State was sending out to its members and 
to the public a strong protest against the naval programme submitted 
to ——— by the present administration. 

“So it seems that when we cry for peace we more or less give rise to 
differences, and the fight comes on. Suffice it to say that, though dif- 
ferent sections may take different views of how this worthy object Is to 
be accomplished, feel satisfied that this proposition to hinder the 
efforts of the President of the United States will not be indorsed by 
the residents of the State of North Carolina. 

“As a matter of fact, in a crowd of men who do not particularly 
respect the rights of each other, the man who has something that the 
others want, but who is the best able to protect it, is the man who 
is the least likely to be tackled by the others. We Americans have 
so much patriotism and loyalty that we depend almost altogether upon 
that loyalty, and have Sa nothing to pit against the or- 
ganized and almost mobilized forces of every nation of any note 
tolay. It is mot the spirit only, but also the power to organize, 
and organize quickly, that counts in war. In the Franco-Prussian war 
Germany threw a million men into the field in five days. America 
could not do that in twelve months. 

“TI believe we all want peace if we can get it, but there is a difference 
of opinion as to the means of securing peace. As for the equipment 
of the army and the maintenance of the navy by the legal steps that 
are os roposed by our lawmakers at Washington, I believe we 
ought al aa to indorse these men and these measures; we ought to 
strengthen ourselves so that instead of inviting war and its horrors, 
its sufferings, its sorrows—not to speak of its commercial losses—we 
ought te be so strong that we could ward it off and let our peace 
continue indefinitely and forever.” 

Major Schumm, of the United States Army, In command of Fort 
Caswell, N. C., said : 

“It is always a soldier's prerogative to _~ ‘a line of talk is not my 
forte.’ I would like to say, however, that I am fully in accord wit 
the efforts for peace. The fact that a man is a soldier is no reason 
for making him want to fight. It is his business to fight when neces- 
sary, but there is no one in the world who appreciates more than the 
soldier does the sorrows of war. As you all know, soldiers are human 
beings and have feelings just like ofher ple, family ties just as 
other people have, and homes and little children, just as others. Take 
the ge gee officer—and say he is a married man and has 
a little lly, and all of a sudden a telegram comes from Colonel 
So-and-so, or Major So-and-so, ordering a number of officers to + 
without y, to such and such a piace. Now, that means a breaking 
up of the household, and frequently within three or four hours. It 
means that if the officer comes back at all he will come back in the 
course of a year, or two years. No human being could ever find 
any pleasure in that. I am just ating to you the ordinary 
house feelings, and not speaking of other things. The world at 

sa, ‘Oh, war is their business, and it is perfectly natural 
to them.’ I assure you that is not true. The fact that a man is a 
soldier ame ves him all the more ——| in the matter and all the 
greater © try and persuade the world to do away with wars, if 
possible, because he is the one who will be immediately concerned and 
will suffer more than anybody else. 

“Taking into consideration the fact that it is a business, that we 
are to understand and be prepared to do it when called upon, 
and to make all necessary sacrifices, and remembering at the same 
time that we are suffering under it more than anybody else, I would 
like to ask of the audience to give due attention to the opinions that 
sre by those in the service. It is too frequently said, when 
, So-and-so or Admiral So-and-so says something on this subject, 
Oh, yes, they think so, because it is their business.’ That is all 
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wrong. The mere fact that it is their busi mal it all the more 
incumbent upon them to avoid trouble 

“Every man in the reguiar establish t that. in ir coun 
try, at any rate, the regular establishment te a ver 
small part of the organization finally br« t i he l of action 
when war comes. We all ought to avoid \v work to avoid war if 
possible—because we all know that a war < s f voluntee fyom 
150,000 to 500,000 men—and that would bring sorrow int t that 
many households. They would not appreciate the hardships as wel! as 
we do until they had to actually go through it, because it is not the 
average man’s regular business. It is the man in the regular establish 


ment who is the most apt to appreciate these horrors. 

“Tt has been said here, and truly, ‘you can assure peace to a higher 
extent by being prepared to protect your rights in case of nec¢ t 
and I will close by quoting what I once heard the German Emperor say 

“A little over a year ago I represented the United States Army as a 
guest of the German Emperor during the army maneuvers. It has been 
the general idea that the German Emperor is a great war lord. Now, 
personally, I think he is one of the biggest men in the world to-day, 
and I am perfectly confident that he is one of the greatest soldiers in 
the world and has the welfare of the German Empire at heart as much, 
or more, than any other citizen of his Empire. He has a great, big 
standing army, and the general opinion seems to be that this is so be- 
cause he is a great war lord. When you consider the remark he made 
I think you will change your mind about that. On the maneuver field 
one day he turned to the American officers and remarked that he en 
vied America very much, for the mere fact that they were not required 
to maintain so ‘arge a standing army; that, although he believed that 


| the training a young man received at the schools where they were pre- 
|} pared for the army and the navy did a great deal for him in many 


ways, at the same time, when he considered the tremendous outlay he 
bad to make in order to maintain his armed forces up to the standard, 
he envied America, because it was not necessary for us to stand such a 


drain. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘suppose I did what you do?’ and pointed to 
Russia and in the direction in which France lay. 
“Any reader of history knows the way the nations of Europe have 


their quarrels. ‘The national feelings In Europe are very stroug; any 
intelligent reader of history can understand that remark of the Em- 
peror. The Emperor feels that, as soon as he showed any weakness 


in any part of his Empire, some of his old-time foes would attack him 
at once. When he started out as a young man twenty years 
everybody thought he was going to involve his country in a war, 
there has been no war yet, and I dare say he will never have a war; 
and if not, it will be due to the fact that he is prepared for any 
emergency. 

“As Mr. Taylor remarked, you can destroy In one year of war more 
than you can build up in thirty years of peace. If the time had come 
now when we would have no more fights, nobody would be happier than 
the man in the Regular Army, but it simply resolves itself into a ques 
tion of how far we are advanced in civilization, and how much longer 
it is going to take before everything can be arbitrated. It is only 
a question of when human nature will arrive at such a state, and when 
all the members of the family, all the citizens of a country, and all 
the nations of the world are willing to take the same view of things 
and adjust matters as between friends. As soon as we have arrived 
at that state of affairs we can hope to carry the matter on to its 
ultimate conclusion as between nations.” 

The Rev. Richard W. Hogue, rector of St. James Episcopal Church, 
of Wilmington, N. C., said: 

“T have only one thing I would like to say, and that Is, unt!l we 
recognize in our private lives the power of forgiveness and charity 
and love, and reproduce more in our own individual lives the life of 
the Master, whom we follow, then we might just as well stop hoping 
and talking about arbitration between nation and nation. It is all a 
matter of personal self-control before it comes to a question of national 
self-control. We must rise above personal feeling, and lay hold on 
the only powerful factors for the permanent upbuilding of a social, 
civic, and moral life. It is coming! The day was when a gentleman 
who deemed himself insulted found his only recourse in the bullet 
When the parson and others raised their voices against these practi 
they were deemed fanatical, and yet the civilized governments of to-day 
do not permit it. 

“And so it is with the development of the peace ideas. Two families 
here in this city are at disagreement about the ownership of an estat 
let us say; that difference has to be settled here in this very court 1 
by the wise and legal enforcement of justice after a survey of the fact 
and not by bloodshed between the households in which the mother, the 
wife, and the children shall suffer. Then make it a little broader, as 
between Wilmington and some neighboring city, or between this State 
and that State. And just a little wider and a little wider and you have 
it between nation and nation. If to-day the nation by virtue of the 
marvelous development and communication is as near to another nation 
as a little while ago the city was to the city or the county to the 
county, is it not a very reasonable thing that nation and nation shall 











arbitrate? Arbitrate, of course, because of the fearful bloodshed that 
shall come if there is no arbitration. Arbitrate, probably, because war 
means a destruction of commerce and a ruination to the trade between 
nation and nation; but arbitrate also for another reason, to illustrate 
which I will tell of an incident that was brought to my notice not 
long since. A man failed here in the city of Wilmington. His credit 
ors gathered around him. He agreed to pay a certain per cent. M 

Taylor, the chairman of this meeting, faced him and said Sir, can 
oy afford to do that? Can you afford for the sake of your reputation, 
or the sake of your conscience, to pay so little? Not that you gain 
more by paying more; the loss is entirely on your part, as far as 
material things are concerned, but the strength of your moral cha: 
acter, the integrity of your manhood, are at stake.’ And the man 
rose to do his duty, and saved himself. That is the real reason wl 

we should have arbitration. Because truth and justice are higher and 
deeper paecons, are more powerful motives, than any other things of 
the world. 

“Finally, it is just as our governor said in his brief speech, which 1 
have just been glancing over in the pamphlet giving an account of t! 
———_ of the peace fiag to the State of North Carolina I be 
jeve in fortifying ourselves for our duty. Serious and strenuous tf! 
the situation may become, yet the ultimate aim is the gaining of 
because we love our fellow man, because we are capable of rising abo 
selfishness, because we have the courage of making sacrifices v ; 
tarily, that in the end the peace of our own souls shall be the thing 


that is gained and we shal! feel nearer to Him whom we try to 


who suffered in order to teach us how to love our fellow man and 


to have regard for their rights, even above our own, casting aside self 
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love and selfishness and praying for peace to Him who alone can give us 


I face 





[Addresses made at the First North Carolina 
Cc October, 1908, by Mrs. Lizzie 
William Louis Poteat.] 

Dr. W. L. Poteat said: 

“Tam for war! In the afternoon of yesterday, on the battle-ground 
of Guilford Court-House, I was transported into the heroic days of the 
tevolutionary period. Last night, in the city of Raleigh, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page conducted me into the noble presence of Robert E. Lee. 
[Loud applause.}] Enveloped in such an atmosphere one could hardly 
fail to recognize the full personal power, the high virtue and faculties 
of man evoked by war, and the noble hearts and sanctities of home 
and of honor defended by war. 

“You will permit me to remind you that while two of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets foresaw the return of international peace in the lat- 
ter days, another prophet of equal insight and authority cried, pending 
that consummation: * Proclaim ye this among the nations. Prepare for 
war! Stir up your mighty men! Beat your plowshares into swords 
and your pruning hooks into spears!’ There you have the programme 
of adequate armament. So long as man is man and social injustice is 
inveterate and self-perpetuating, the nation which has the quickest 
conscience, and yields fullest allegiance to the programme of universal 
peace and righteousness, will need the keenest swords and the longest 
spears, and they will have to be furnished at some sacrifice of the arts 
of peace. 

“War has been an effective agency for the suppression of evil en- 
trenched in backward stages of culture, and for pushing forward the 
moral progress of the race. With all respect to the eminent author of 
the paper which has just been presented to us, I must say that there 
are some obstructions which require dynamite. The tempest and the 
earthquake, and the volcanic eruptions have their place in the orderly 
system of nature. You have in that portentous issue in the Palais 
Royal two romances of that bloody deluge which followed in the Reign 
of Terror. Frightful! Yes; but they might have been written in the 
book of wars of the Lord, for hollowness and insincerity had to cease. 
There had to be a return to truth at whatever cost, to truth, I say, 
which is the chiefest good, no matter what the aggregate of cost in 
lower values. The French Revolution presented humanity with the 
truth, in Carlyle’s terrific phrase: ‘A truth clad in hell fire, because 
they would not but have it so.’ 

“Hear a parable: Hoary Falsehood and his confederate Cruelty lay in 
heir city of Jezreel. The watchman on the tower saw, coming down 
out of the future, an inevitable fate. He so reported to the tremblin 
King. The King says: ‘Send a horseman out to meet that troop, an 
let him say: Is it peace? Is it peace?’ The horseman went forward 
and delivered the King’s message, saying: ‘Is it peace?’ But the 
advancing doom said: ‘What hast thou to do with peace? Turn 
thee behind me,’ and the watchman reported that the messenger went 
even unto the coming company and he returneth not again. False- 
hood and Cruelty harnessed themselves and went out, each in his own 
chariot to parley in his own person. They go and say: ‘Is it peace? 
Is it peace?’ and the advancing doom answers: ‘ What! peace so long 
as you corrupt and afflict the land,’ and the uncompromising arrow 
of war broke in between the shoulders of Falsehood and went out at 
his heart in the field if Naboth. Falsehood and Cruelty, stricken to his 
death, fell in his chariot on Gibeah and died there. 

“Even in the advanced stages of culture we must admit war to be 
a last resort for the protection of the home. Now, of course, ter- 
ritorial sovereignty and the national honor may be involved in a given 
controversy, or may not be involved in it. That and other questions 
of fact may be submitted to arbitration, but the inviolability of the 
national territory and the vindication of the national honor, no nation 
can admit to be open questions. A nation under such circumstances 
must fight before it faces extinction, or, what is worse, a life of dis- 
honor, and in this case a moral code for the nation coincides with the 
moral code for the individual. ‘If it be aught for the general good, 
set honor In one eye and death in the other, and I will look on th 
indifferentiy, for may the gods so speed me, as I love the name of 
honor more than I fear death!’ 

“Mr. Chairman, I am for peace, but what is the value of the conten- 
tion for peace? One of the Psalmists cried out in despair: ‘ Woe is 
me, for I sojourn i the land of Mesheck; I have long had my dwelling 
in the tents of Kedar; I am for peace, but when I speak, they are 
for war.’ 

“ Kant published his great essay on universal peace directly after the 
Church 2 Vassel, but instead of the essay’s prolonging the interval 
of peace it was a sort of introduction to the Napoleonic wars. 

“After the treaty of Berlin in 1878, in the very period of interna- 
tional conferences for the promotion of peace, the debt of Germany, 
mainly military, has grown two hundred and sixty-five fold. The First 
Hague Conference passed resolutions, which were reaffirmed by the 
Second Hague Conference, in favor of the restriction of the military 
budget, but since that day there has been an increase of naval and 
military expenditure absolutely without parallel in all history. Russia’s 
military budget for 1908 shows an increase of $20,000,000, and the 
peace of Portsmouth is but of yesterday. The Argentine Republic took 
part, as we learned on this platform last Monday, in the erection of the 
gigantic statue of Christ on the summit of the Andes, and inscribed on 
one of the pedestals ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.’ And yet, and 
yet, her Chamber of Deputies, in the year 1908 voted a naval expendi- 
ture of $65,000,000, mainly, I think, ause Brazil set the ridiculous 
pace. 
ah Just a few months after the Second Hague Conference an interna- 
tional crisis is precipitated in the Near East. And what do you ob- 
serve? Instead of appealing to the international court, established by 
The Hague conference only nine years ago, Austria-Hungary is insist- 
ing that its violation of the treaty of Berlin is only a slight matter. 
Bulgaria has gotten out her 380,000 fighting men and her guns for 
the defense of her new independence. Turkey protests. Servia con- 
tinues in the enlistment of volunteers. You speak of peace, but the 
nations are for war. The nations themselves sit down and discuss 
their unity of interests and resolve upon universal peace, and rise up 
ready, if not eager, for their old fierce game of war, and to wash their 
fect in the blood of the weak. Nevertheless, nevertheless, we can not 
recall our declaration of war upon war. [Loud applause.] We must 
break the back of that monster. 

“TI make one or two suggestions. We must educate against the war 
spirit [applause] and thereby strip off the factitious glamor and 
romance of the military career. We foster this relic of our barbarous 
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days. We cultivate the war spirit with most sedulous care 

it in the baby’s milk with its sham implements of drum a 
pistol and tin sword. We infuse it as a controlling influenc: 
boy’s play. With its formal and mechanical discipline we eng, 
the youth's education, and with unreasonable parrot-like 
glorify it when manhood takes up the grand pastime of war 4; 
fession. If we do not change this habit successive generatj,; 
continue to think first of the arbitrament of the sword. 

“In the second place, we must extend still more to public and 
national relations the moral code practiced and universally re 
for personal relations. I need not refer to the progress whic! 
ready been made in this direction, so admirably presented w; 
this platform on Monday. The system of things is better, anq 
national conscience will not allow the nations to go to war a} 
ters which would have plunged them into war in the older 
You could not get France and Germany, delicately and pn: 
poised as their relations may be at present, to go into war . 
Spanish succession, as they would forty years ago. In other 
war is becoming a moral and national anachronism among mora! 
vated, and refined people. But as the paper to which we ha 
listened insists, we shall need our armies. Need them in all p 
ive communities, and they must be adequate, and they must be ¢ 
well trained, and we must consent to pay them, pay these hired 
ants of the nation. I should only insist that the outlay «} 
severely restricted to the actual national necessities, and if | 
& programme our country should be invaded or our nationa! 
should be insulted, why, we should all turn soldiers and defend ; 
And so, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of war; I am in favor of 1. 

J am in favor of the programme of the North Carolina Peace s 

declaring for adequate armament and effective arbitration as ; 

tive agencies for national security and for international peace 
justice.” [Prolonged applause.] 

Mrs. Lizzie George Henderson said: 

“When I received the invitation to speak to you on this occasion 
I was pleased, of course. Who would not be pleased to be invited to 
speak to such a ies and for such an exalted purpose as act 
you and your associates in the cause of peace? Certainly I felt hich), 
honored. But I was much puzzled also, until these thoughts occurred ; 
me: ‘I am not asked to give the thoughts of Mr. John Sharp Williams ang 
the other great statesmen who will speak. I am not asked to give t 
of the great educators. Nor am I asked to give those of the 
lawyers and patriots, all of whom will be so well represented in the 
addresses before this congress. I am not asked even to give the 
thoughts of any great person.’ When I remembered all this, and ¢ 
added fact that among all the names on P= programme there was 
one ordinary person—myself—I found, thought, the good reason { 
my invitation. The great majority of people are ordinary people. Ar 
great reform must be made to appeal to the ordinary people, who 
in such a great majority everywhere, if you would have it succeed 
And since ‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, surely an 
ordinary woman can give some word of ne? and encouragement 

“Wishing to truly represent the Unit Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy when I speak to you for them with regard to peace, I wrote 
to the heads of the association in all the States, asking for the opinion 
of the Daughters in each State on this subject, and I found not 
single one who was not in favor of peace, and almost everyone 
lieves you have found the only way to such a happy end—t! 
arbitration for all international difficulties. The president-gen 
of the association writes thus: ‘I have been pleased to see that 
have been invited by the North Carolina Peace Society to take | 
on the programme of the congress of that association at the an: 
versary of its organization. It is a distinction to our organization, 
and to ———_ personally, and in recognition of this honor to the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy I request you to accept m) 
pointment to fill this distinguished place and represent our general 
association in its oo of the endeavor to bring to the world 
that arbitration in all national differences which will prompt a px 
ful solution of all such troubles, and thus elevate mankind 
highest plane of civilization. We are organized for the culture of the 
highest type of patriotism and for the best and purest form of repre 
sentative government, in which individual rights are nurtured d 
respected, as well as for the preservation of the precious memories 
which cluster around our peerless soldiers of the confederacy. [i is 
my desire that you will accept the invitation tendered you and tak 
the greetings and godspeed of the United Daughters of the Confed 
eracy to that congress.’ This is my message to you from that creat 
woman—herself one of the women of the’ sixties whose sou! 
tried in the fiery furnace of war—and from the over 50,000 women 
living in almost every State of this Union, whom she and I repr 
in this message of good will. 

“And speaking to you for that other greatest army in the world, the 
ordinary women, of whom I am one, I cry to you for peace. (Give 
peace, that we may go cheerfully into the very ‘valley of the shadow 
of death’ to bring into the world men to do men’s parts in manly and 
peaceful ways. ive us the right to look forward with pleasure and 
security to a peaceful age supported by the strong arms of our so: 
Bring about the reign of peace when we may watch the prattling play 
of our infant sons with no gaunt specter of war hovering near to 
haunt and make a nightmare of every glorious dream we indulze for 
the future of our children. 

“Give us peace, that we may teach our sons that they may 
brave, without descending to the level of infuriated beasts and dest: 
ing each other. When they will fear nothing so much as broken 
hearts and fatherless children and widowed wives, made such by the 
selves and their comrades. Oh, my countrymen, we have enough glory 
of war in our past. That horrible war between the States gave such 
war heroes, such war records, and such war deeds that the whole 
country, North and South, may be glutted to the full with such histor) 
Let us_ now show to the world that we can be as great in peace ‘is in 
war. I was born during that war struggle, during the siege of Vicks- 
burg, when women and children had to leave the sheltering arms of 
homes, because those arms no longer sheltered them, and seek an 
abiding place in caves in their own home town. I was born glutted 
with war, and I want no more of it. Find an honorable wa) 
which, indeed, you have djone—but find a way which will make al! the 
men who control things in all the world see it as you do. A way 
which will make us know that we may teach our children to love and 
strive for peace without fear of being called a coward; and if the 
truth were known, I sus that this very fear makes more soldiers 
than anything else. And when you find it be sure of this, that you 
have the blessing of all the natural women in the world. The natural, 
ordinary woman wants to teach her sons to think with the great 











Cardinal Richelieu, who said, ‘To men whose minds are truly inl 
the pen is mightier than the sword.’ We want to know how to teach 
our sons to be lovers of peace because they are brave. Teach us on | 
this subject that we may teach our sons that no honor which war | 
confers can equal that of being able to find a ~7 to honorable peace 
among all mations. Educate us on the subject that we may educate 
our children; for, despite the opinion of that sage of a western uni- | 
versity, the great majority of women do spend their lives in trying to 
bring up their children to be of real service to the world. The most 
needed thing in the world for the advancement of anything for the 
uplifti of humanity is thought. And how can we think on any sub- 
ject without a teacher? Remember, I am speaking from the viewpoint 
of the ordinary women, those who are so busy with the everyday duties | 
of life that they have not time for informing themselves. 

“and how can they teach without being taught? The great Euro- 
peans among the peace workers say that the hope for the early suc- 
cess of our undertaking is for the United States to blaze the way that | 
others may follow. With us the people are the sovereign. So that if you | 
want this country really to take the lead in this, inform the people | 
thorougbly on the subject. Send known, attractive, and simple speakers 
through all the States to inform all the people on the subject. Enlist 
the interest of the superintendents of education in all the States, that 
they may see that the children in the schools are taught, are trained | 
to arbitrate all differences among themselves. The children should 
themselves furnish the courts of arbitration. 

“ We ordinary people are so tired of ‘wars and rumors of wars’ that 
we beg you to create a condition under which even the yellowest 
journal can net bring sleepless nights to us with the thought that our 
loved ones will feel called on to go to war. And if war means all this 
to us in America, where our soldiers are volunteers, how infinitely 
more terrible it must be to the mothers in those countries where every 
man is compelled to serve in the army. We do not pretend to be seers 
and prophets, we ordinary women, but are like a friend of mine who, 
in writing of the discussions between the ‘ gold bugs’ and ‘ free silverites,’ 
during the campaign of 1896, said: ‘As for me, I don’t know anything 
about it except that “ free and unlimited” has a very fascinating sound 
to my ears.’ So ‘ universal peace’ has a very fascinating sound to us. 

“ When peace allows us to use the mind which Ged has given us we 
know that it is might which wins the victory; and if we would be sure 
that right will conquer we must make a strong alliance between right 
and might. When we have made our country so strong that no nation 
ean think for ome moment that we fear for ourselves; when we take 
bold stands for peace for all the world, then, and I fear then only, will 
other nations follow as we lead in a campaign for a world-wide peace. 

“If the millennial time might be, when each of earth’s powers would 
recognize the golden rule of ‘do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,’ how it would simplify all this for us! But it has not 
come, and seems so far away from our thoughts even that we must 
substitute for that law of love the law of reason—the arbitration of all 
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international differences. Men find a way to meet all the great needs 
of humanity, and so I know that there will be a way found to make all 
peoples see this as you see it. ™ 

“We, Daughters of the Confederacy, want no more war forever. A 
Georgia daughter expresses it for us thus: ‘And we, the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, who bound the wounds of friend and foe in the strug- 
gle; who visited and comforted the sick and the dying, whose blood 
watered our scorched fields; we, who took up the burden of the yet 
bitterer days of reconstruction, are now hostesses in the house of 
peace, yestals at the altar of truth; women who, having known all the 
sorrows and sufferings of war, are thus fitted to show forth the power 
of peace.’ And as we each evening lift to our Father's throne our 
prayer for His kingdom to come, we will pray with all the earnestness 
of our souls for you to prosper and march forward with rapid strides 
to that haven for which your sails are set, that victory of mind over 
matter, universal ce. 

“+The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give thee peace,’ a 
lasting peace, established upon a foundation of truth and righteousness.” 





[Remarks made at the White House when President Roosevelt received 
a North Carolina delegation (April 2, 1908), introduced by Senator 
Les 8. OvERMAN.] 

Mr. Hayne Davis, president of the North Carolina Peace Society, as 
spokesman for the delegation, said : 

“Mr. President, the North Carolina Peace Society, at a special meet- 
ing oe adopted the following resolution by unanimous vote: 

“* The th Carolina Peace Society hereby indorses the naval pro- 


— submitted to the present Congress by the President of the | 


nited States. 

“*The society advocates adequate armament and effective arbitration 
as correlative agencies for national security and international! justice. 

aaa wate armament necessitates an unquestionably superior naval 

wer in waters adjacent to our possessions In both the Atlantic and 
-acific oceans. Effective arbitration necessitates treaties between our 


coun and all other governments by which the contracting powers 
mutu: agree to respect each other’s territory and sovereignty in said 
territory and to arbitrate all other questions of law or fact.’ 

“The Wilm m Chamber of Commerce, the Raleigh Chamber of 


Commerce, and the board of aldermen in leading North Carolina cities 
have heartily indorsed this action by the North Carolina Peace Society, 
and have made provision for representation in the approaching peace 
congress to be held upon the anniversary of said society. This congress 
will contain representative North Carolinians from every department 
of life and all parts of the State. The patriotic societies and the reli- 
organizat are uniting with the — and the cham- 
rs of commerce to assist at the meeting, which will spread among 
the le accurate information in regard to the things accomplished 
by Hague Conference and the still more important things 
which can be accomplished at the third conference provided a sound 
and public sentiment is created in the meantime. 
= ty of creating this public opinion seems to devolve primarily 
upon the United States, and the organization of state congresses, to 
be followed in due time by a national congress, seems the most effect- 
The widespread misapprehension in regard to the work of 
the Second Hague Conference and in regard to the relation between 
national armament and international arbitration makes this the proper 
time to begin this work. 
The North Carolina society has therefore decided to organize a state 
——- con: _— _ its aes eats, = a afford 
ny or conference tween the leading people of the State 
ee most eminent authorities of the Nation, at which both arbitra- 
and armament in their relation to each other and to the national 
welfare will be thoroughly discussed. 


















































































“The leading advocates of arbitration and the most distinguished ad 


vyocates of a progressive naval policy have consented to address the con 

gress. It is confidently hoped that the appearance of these gentlemen ! 

upon the same platform will result in bringing to the movement for 

arbitration the hearty support of the advocates of national armament 

and to the movement for & progressive naval policy the assistance of i 

the ablest advocates of arbitration. The apparent f ad- \a 

vyocating national armament and internation i { ' 

time disappears after even a casual investigation of these two sub- F 

jects ' 
“It is hoped by those who are organizing the North Car ; i 

that the conclusive demonstration of this fact will result in the 

spread acceptance of the programme already adopted by the North i 


Carolina society, and that the sentiment in favor of adequate a 
ment and effective arbitration will become so strong, through the action 
of similar congresses in other States, that the United States can soon 
adopt a scientific naval policy which will be a guaranty of justice and, 
to a certain extent, of peace, and that the Third Hague Conference will 
find itself able to establish a system of international arbitration which 
will soon provide for the orderly administration in inter 
national affairs as justice is now administered in and na 
tional affairs. 

“The North Carolina Peace Congress is therefore not an event of mere 
local interest. Though the action is local, the object is international, 
and the plans of the congress are such that it is certain to exert a 
national and perhaps an international influence on two of the ques 


ot 


our 


justice 


state 


tions most vital to the welfare of our people and to the peace of the 
world. 
“Though mindful of the fact that duties of the highest kind make } 


hourly demands upon the time and thought of the President of our 
Nation, the North Carolina Peace Society has instructed me to extend to 
you, Mr. President, a cordial invitation to assist at our approaching 
congress, believing that the importance of the questions to come before 
the congress and the broad spirit in which they are to be treated would 
justify you in devoting one day to inaugurating such a movement in 
America. We are assured that you appreciate the obstacles to be over 
come in safeguarding the national interests, and at the same time laying 
sure foundations for an international system of law, and that you will 
assist us in the work we have undertaken in every possible way and 
by your participation in our congress, if the duties of your position 
make that possible. 

“This much I have said on behalf of myself and the others here pres 
ent and on behalf of the North Carolina Peace Society. 

“It was our expectation that Hon. J. Allen Taylor, president of the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce, would be with us, and he 
had prepared something to say in regard to international arbitration 
generally and the North Carolina peace programme in particular. He 
was unavoidably detained from assisting in person at this important 
conference, but I wil! take the liberty of reading one paragraph of the 
remarks he intended to make: 

“*In advocating the cause of arbitration and the ultimate abatement 
of national armament, I am not unmindful of the fact that in the ab- 


sence of an international agreement the surest safeguard of peace is 
adequate naval defense, and am, sir, heartily in accord with your 
naval programme. Until an international understanding is arrived at 


and arbitration becomes a workable reality, it is the duty of this coun- 
try to maintain an armament adequate to its pesttion as a world power 
as the surest means of protecting its rights by presenting a condition 
of too much strength to invite aggression. But while this is so, every 
consideration of expediency and humanity urges the speedy adoption of 
pacific means for adjusting international disputes, and I congratulate 
the American people that the cause of peace has a champion in one who 
is not only the President of this great Republic, but who represents in 
his individual character the best type of American manhood.’ ” 

President Rooseveit said in reply: 

“TI will assist in every possible way to effectuate the programme you 
have presented to me. Since the days of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence the country has looked to North Carolina for great in- 
itiatives, and not in vain. 

“TI am giad to learn that the North Carolina Peace 
clared itself in favor of adequate armament as well a t 
arbitration. There is no inconsistency in advocating both of tl! 
things at the same time; on the contrary, those who have the public 
welfare at heart fail in the performance of a part of their duty if the 
neglect to labor for both. Effectual arbitration should be desired 
every farsighted citizen, while not to provide adequate armament under 
the present conditions would be inexcusable on the part of those charged 
with the responsibility of preserving the rights of our people 

“The North Carolina society is to be congratulated on its position 
and should be supported by all good citizens in this effort for the 
eral welfare, and great credit is due to the State of North Carolina f 
this action. 


Society ha ! 


“The entire Nation and the cause of peace throughout the world will 
benefit by this new departure in promoting the general peace 
ment. The approaching congress will certainly concentrate the thought 


of our people upon the fact that adequate armament necessitates an 
enquestionabty superior naval power in the waters adjacent te ou: 
sessions and that effective arbitration necessitates an agreement 
tween all the powers to respect each other’s territory and sover« 

in said territory and to arbitrate all other questions. 

“The acceptance of these facts as axiomatic must 

when our own country will be so armed as to minimize han 
wars that are invited by national weakness, while the establishment 


snec 


d the 4d 


the 


an effective system of international arbitration will greatly diminis! 
the chances of conflict among the nations of approximately equal 
strength. The growth of the acceptance of the principle of interna- 
tional arbitration is necessarily slow; we should do all we can to 
hasten it; bat as the world is at present it is well to remember that 
the acceptance of this principle in any measure whatever depends ex- 
clusively upon the effective support it receives from the half dozen 


powers of great warlike strength. 

“Ag things actually are at the present day, we are helpless to furt! 
the cause of peace and of effective international arbitration unless to 
just and peaceable intentions we add a stout heart and strong arm, 
and this means military and naval preparedness to a far greater degree 
than is at present the case. 

“ With this purpose in view, I am now negotiating arbitration treati 


with the various nations of the world, and the Senate is ratifying 
them. I most earnestly hope that, at the same time, as an even m 
important step toward peace, the present Congress will provide for 


four battle ships and a sufficient number of colliers, and for the thor- 
ough fortification of Hawaii and Guantanamo, 
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“I desire to thank you for this opportunity to support a genuine 
peace society in its efforts for international arbitration, for peace 
societies merely jeopardize the national welfare, and are profoundly 
hostile to American national life if they obstruct the Government in 


providing ample military and naval power to meet conditions in the 
actual world of to-day.” 


{Remarks made at the banquet given by the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League in honor of President Taft.] 


Hon. James B. McCreary, president of the league and formerly Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, said: 

“The American Peace and Arbitration League extends a hearty wel- 
come to our honored guest, the President of the United States, and to 
all who are present this evening. 

“The league advocates universal peace by arbitration and concilia- 


tion, arbitration through a permanent international court of arbitral | 


justice, arbitration treaties between the United States and all foreign 


nations, adequate armament for national security and to meet existing 
conditions. 


“These are the basic tenets of our league, and they are worthy of | 
the people everywhere are | 


world-wide attention. The sentiments of 
for peace, and arbitration for the settlement of international disagree- 
ments without war is growing stronger every day. 

“Domestic peace is secured by referring controversies to the courts. 


controversies which can not be settled by diplomacy to an international 
arbitration court. 


motion of peace and arbitration. The announcement of the Monroe 
doctrine by a President of the United States in 
greatest steps toward peace which the world has ever known, 
removed one-half of th 

European monarchies. 

“The act of the United States Congress, approved in 1888, for the 
preservation of peace, the promotion of arbitration, and the encourage- 
ment of reciprocal commercial relations between the Republics of North, 
South, and Central America, which lead to international American 
conferences, held in Washington, Mexico, Rio de Janeiro—and another 


for it 
1e globe from the ambition or aggressions of 


of peace and arbitration. 

“The ratification by the Senate of the United States of 24 arbitration 
treaties with various nations of the world, and the submission of the 
disagreement between the United States 
tribunal, being the first case submitted to that tribunal, and the in- 
dorsement of- international arbitration by both of the great political 
parties of the United States two years ago in their national conven- 
tions showed how international arbitration has been upheld and pro- 
moted by the United States. When we add the Interparliamentary 
Union, with its thousands of members of the various parliaments in 
Europe, and its 15 annual meetings in the interest of peace and arbi- 
tration, and the Hague Peace Conference, with 26 nations represented 
at the first meeting, and 44 nations represented at the last meeting, we 
see that international arbitration is one of the greatest questions now 
before the civilized nations of the world. Very few persons fully realize 
the world’s progress in the international arbitration. During the last 
ten years 72 treaties of obligatory arbitration have been concluded by 
various nations; our country was a party to 24 of them. 

“All great achievements are the result of effort and perseverance, and 
time will be required for the success of this great movement. The 
United States should have adequate armament for national security 
and to meet existing conditions. All the instrumentalities of peace, 
such as The Hague tribunal, arbitration treaties, and peace conferences, 
should be earnestly favored and promoted, but we should remember 
that our Nation has great interests to protect, and, while all the great 
nations of the world are armed and prepared for war, we must be in a 
similar condition in order to protect cur interests and treat with or 
cope with other nations. National weakness invites war. Military 
and naval strength invite peace. Disarmament or decrease of armament 
will come when the great nations agree upon a system of concurrent 
action, and, as the area of international arbitration is extended, there 
will be increased peace and security, which will be sure to warrant the 
decrease of armaments. 

“TI believe civilization, progress, and Christianity demand the settle- 
ment of international disagreements by arbitration, without resorting 
to war, and the United States have a great mission to perform and 
can make great achievements as the peacemaker of the world. 

“The Chief Executive of our great Republic, I hope and believe, 
will be conspicuous in this great work—this movement in behalf of 
God’s words, ‘On earth peace, good will toward men.’ 

“I supported another, but I, with pleasure, say President Taft has 
been very eminent as judge, as. Cabinet officer, and in solving the 
problems of our insular possessions, and I believe he is now, as 
President of the United States, trying to give our country an adminis- 
tration of wisdom, of justice, of patriotism, and of peace. 

“TIT have the honor to propose the health of the President of the 
United States.” 


Address of President Taft. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: In the first place, I should 
like to thank the American Peace and Arbitration League for the com- 
jliment of this beautiful banquet. I claim to be an expert in banquets. 

herefore, when I say that this is a beautiful banquet, and one of the 
finest that I have ever attended, I hope it may convey the superlative. 

In the next place, I should like to say that the significance of this 
meeting is not in the fact that the President of the United States is 
here seeking peace by arbitration, but it is that such a doctrine has 
been advocated by a Kentuckian, former Senator McCreary. 

I am glad to see about me here ambassadors of powerful countries 
and ministers representing the strength of Euro and of this hemis- 
phere, all in favor of peace by arbitration. e truth is that the 
subject does not offer much opportunity for variety. We are all in 
favor of virtue; we are all in favor of goodness; and we are all in 
favor of peace; and as peace can be best maintained by arbitration 
and conciliation, of course we are in favor of it, even if we come from 
Kentucky—in favor of resorting to arbitration rather than to war. 
I say we all are, but I know there are some gentlemen who, in order 
to be unlike most others, favor war as # necessary treatment of a 
nation in order to develop its finest qualities, and I am not disposed 


1823 was one of the | 
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to say that as we look back in history, some of the most dread) . 
in history, notably that of our civil war, could hardly have 
avoided if we were to accomplish the good which that war diq ._ 
complish. But as a general thing we are all opposed to war}... 
war is hell. And when you have said that, and said that any ; 
of avoiding it by arbitration or conciliation is to be sought, jt « 
to me that it is difficult to arouse a controversy on the subject 
my friend from Kentucky and I stand together in this—thar 
we are in favor of universal peace, and in favor of arbitration jn 
to secure it, that does not mean that we are in favor of our . 
giving up that which we now use for the purpose of securing 
to wit, our army and our navy. , 

I don’t want to seem inconsistent in speaking so emphatic,! 
favor of peace by arbitration and in using every effort that | 
bring to ar on Congress to have two more battle ships this 
I am hopeful that we may continue with that until the Panama « 
is constructed, so that then our naval force shall be doubled }, 
of the connection between the two coasts, and then we can st.) 
think whether we wish to go further. Perhaps by that time ther 
be a by general agreement a means of reducing arn 
Certainly whenever it comes we will not be, I am sure, the p 
interfere with that general movement. 

I am quite sure that the distinguished chairman has only yi 
that kindly feeling that he always has toward me, except in » 
dential election, in attributing to me the honor of being the firs: 


‘ | dent or the first Chief Executive to speak at a public meeting in f 
Peace between nations should be secured by referring all international 


of arbitration. I know, or I feel confident, that there are many 


| tive heads who have done the same thing, and who have lon: 
|} peace. 
“Our great Republic has led all other nations for years in the pro- | : 


The expense of armament is working toward peace. ‘| 
pense of war, I am sorry to say, is having a greater weight in « 
peace than the expense of lives. A nation does not lightly ent 
war now for two reasons: First, because the expense is so great 
it is likely to lead to bankruptcy even if she wins; and, second 
does not win, the government or dynasty, or whatever it may | 
is in control of the government, is likely to go down under the h 
tion of that defeat at the hands of her own people. Those two : 
are working in a healthful way toward ultimate peace. 

Now, if we have a permanent court of arbitration—one to whi 
ean easily refer all questions—the opportunity is likely to be 


| upon, certainly to be seized upon by that country that is in the « 
soon to be held at Buenos Aires—was conspicuous legislation in behalf | 


to follow, if war is to follow, not quite prepared; and so, by 
manding or proposing a reference to the court, it will put the 
country in the attitude of desiring war—an attitude that I[ think 


| country would like under present conditions to occupy before the 
and Mexico to the Hague | 


As resort to this permanent court becomes more and more fr: 


| questions which can be submitted in the view of the nations wil! 


broader and broader in their scope. 

I have noticed exceptions in our arbitration treaties, as to referer 
of questions of honor, of national honor, to courts of arbitration. | 
sonally, I do not see any more reason why matters of national! | 


| should not be referred to a court of arbitration any more than ma 


of property or matters of national proprietorship. 

I know that is going futher than most men are willing to go t, 
as among men, we have to submit differences, even if they involve honor 
now if we obey the law, to the court or let them go undecided. |: 
true that our courts can enforce the law, and as between nations there 
is no court witha sheriff or a marshal that can enforce the law. [ut 
I do not see why questions of honor may not be submitted to a t 
bunal supposed to be composed of men of honor who understand qué 
tions of national honor, to abide by their decision, as well as any ot 
question of difference arising between nations. 

I do not know that I can quite agree with my friend the “ Kentucky 
peacemaker” as to the Monroe doctrine. I agree with the Mor 
doctrine, but I think it has come pretty near to getting us into t: 

a number of times. But we got over it without war. 

Now, there is one question that I think is within the actual cont: 
of Congress, action upon which will promote the power of the [Pxecu 
tive in preventing questions of embarrassment and difficulty betwee: 
this country and other countries with whom we would be at peu 

It is within the power of Congress to put in the hands of the Ix 
tive and in the courts of the United States the power, on the one 
to prosecute and, on the other hand, to hear crimes denounced by fed 
eral law, which consist in a violation of the rights of aliens secure 
by treaties made by the United States with other countries. With 
the solemnity that goes with the making of our treaties—signed |) 
President, confirmed by the Senate—we say to the people of other « 
tries who come to this land: “‘ You shall be protected in certain rights: 
you shall enjoy them under the protection of the United States.” An: 
then they come over here with that hope, with that security, 

a conspiracy is entered upon by some of our people to deprive ¢! 
of those rights, and crimes are committed against them, and their 
representative at Washington comes to the State Department an 
says: 

% Here are our citizens and our subjects who have come here under 
the protection of the treaty which you made, saying that they s! 
enjoy all these rights, and they have been deprived by violence of th: 
rights. Now, we ask you to fulfill that promise to prosecute the | 
who have been engaged in this violation of the rights of the peopl 
represent, as you promised to do.” 

And we say: “ Well, we are very sorry. It is true we entered into 
that promise, and we intended to have it kept, and therefore we will 
write a note to the governor of the State and express the hope that 
his district attorneys will institute prosecutions before the grand juries 
of the State and see that justice is done.” 

When it usually occurs through prejudice existing in that very 
community where re expect to have justice done! Now, I say that 
puts us in a pusillanimous position. say that we have no business 
to enter into any international promise that we can not use the right 
arm of the Federal Government to maintain and keep. 

I dwelt upon this subject in my inaugural address, and I hope to 
press it again upon the attention of Congress; but I thought, in view 
of the fact that we are all agreed about arbitration and peace and the 
abolishment of war, if we can bring it about, that I would suggest 
one practical means by which you can clothe your Executive with 
a means of avoiding difficulty with foreign countries and with a means 
of ae putting your Chief Executive and yourselves in a humi!- 
iating position with reference to your pledged promise. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have done. I did not expect to 
talk quite so cone I have been talking all the week, from Chicago [to 
New York, and if what I have said seems to lack preparation, you 
may understand that you can not prepare every speech, however dig- 
nified the subject and however attractive the audience. 
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General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
or 
EK ‘ A ° 


OF 


HON. MORSE, 


WISCONSIN, 

In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 18, 1910, 

On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 
Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Party organization and party usefulness exist 
in proportion to the recognition of freedom of thought and 
action among the people of the country and of the party. 

Party organization predicates participation in government by 
the people, and party perpetuity presupposes party obedience to 
popular demands. 

Only where emancipation of opinion and freedom of expres- 
sion exist do parties flourish. Only where there is freedom of 
thought and discussion and conference within a party is there 
life, strength, and virility. 

Parties the world over are separated by a well-defined line of 
demarcation, and generally this line is that which separates the 
radical from the conservative mind. 

Let us go back to the very beginning of our Government for 
an illustration. Under the old confederacy indescribable con- 
fusion existed, and, driven to desperation by the apparent fail- 
ure of the Government, so lately established at the cost of count- 
less blood and treasure, the States consented to a constitutional 
convention. 

A careful examination of the speeches and votes of the mem- 
bers of that convention, with a view of ascertaining political 
theories, reveals at least two types of mind, namely, the radical, 
which desired to try the experiment of government by the peo- 
ple by reserving the largest possible participation to the indi- 
vidual citizen and the State, and the conservative, which be- 
lieved in placing more power in the General Government and 
less in the States. The advocates of the first feared centraliza- 
tion and the second feared the extravagance of liberty. The 
former worshiped the goddess of liberty, the other the god 
of power. This is the line of cleavage, has been from the begin- 
ning, and will be to the end. 

The former idea is expressed by Webster in his plea for con- 
stitutional supremacy, the latter by Hayne in his plea for the 
right of nullification. The former idea was entertained by 
Hamilton, the latter by Jefferson. 

To-day we Republicans are Hamiltonians and you Democrats 
are Jeffersonians, and it is quite probable that if you were in 
power you would be just as inconsistent as Jefferson was when 
he purchased Louisiana. 

At the same time there is a very wide difference of opinion 
entertained by people of the same political party. If the party 
is to endure, then there must be freedom of discussion within 
the party, tolerance of varying views, and, more important than 
either, a general agreement as to the great fundamental under- 
lying principles around which the membership of the party 
must, in the last analysis, rally. 

Burke has defined party as follows: 

Party is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors 
4 a interest upon some particular principle in which they are 
all agreed. 

Nationally there has existed in this country from the very 
beginning two great parties, representing two great schools of 
thought, two types of mind. Of course there have been third 
and fourth parties, and of course people have very frequently 
been born into the wrong party and have, on account of pride 
and prejudice, fought, lived, and died there. They have been 
political misfits. On account of the race question the South 
has been electing Republicans to Congress on the Democratic 
ticket and on account of bitterness engendered during the civil 
war many northern men who are by conviction Jeffersonians 
have been voting the Republican ticket. 

Let us examine a little more in detail the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the parties and point out the reasons for these 
differences. 

The Federalists were the conservatives and believed in a loose 
construction of the Constitution. Hamilton was their leader. 

The Anti-Federalists were the radicals. They believed in a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution and a large measure 
of state and individual rights. Jefferson was their leader. 

During the administration of Jefferson the Federal party 
assumed an attitude of mere negation. Jefferson had become 
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more sobered and conservative with the responsibility that 
been thrust upon him. From the moment that the Fede, 
party became a party of mere negation, and not a party 
a progressive constructive programme, it was doomed. [t 
the support of the conservative men, and disintegrate 
rapidly that in 1816 it controlled but three States. 

Live questions were pressing for solution—a national ) 
the tariff, and the question of internal improvements. 
people in the Democratic party in 1816 did not agree, but j 
were not well defined again until the giants Clay, Ca}! 
Webster, and Hayne came upon the scene of action. In 
earlier years Webster seems to have been a radical and (Ca! 
a conservative, but they rapidly changed places, and the j 
ences of these master minds upon the thought and actio; 
the people of their own and of the next generation can 
be estimated or valued. 

The conservative Webster stood for a strong central goy, 
ment. 


When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the 
heaven, may I not see him shfhing on the broken and dishonor 
ments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant 
ligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
fraternal blood. Let their last feeble and lingering glance 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and h 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and t 
streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased or pollut 
a single star obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserab] 
rogatory as, “ What is it all worth?” nor those words of delusi 
folly, “Liberty first and Union afterwards,” but everywhere, » 
all over its characters of living light, blazing on all its ample f 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind | 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every American 
“ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

The radical Hayne believed in states rights and indi\ 
liberty : 

It is the principle involved in the contest, a principle whic! 
stituting the discretion of Congress for the limitations of the | 
tution, brings the States and the people to the feet of the Feder 
ernment and leaves them nothing they can call their own. Sir, 
measures of the Federal Government were less oppressive, we s 
still strive against the usurpation. Sir, if in acting on these 
motives if, animated by that ardent love of liberty which has a 
been the most prominent trait in the southern character, we 
be hurried beyond the bonds of a cold and calculating prudence, 
is there, with one noble and generous sentiment in his bosom, 
would not be disposed, in the language of Burke, to exclaim: ‘ 
must pardon something to the spirit of liberty?” 

It is not hard to trace the line of demarcation between 
two schools of thought. It is ever well defined. 

The Republican party was organized in July, 1864. F 
States—Wisconsin, Michigan, Vermont, and Massachusetts 
claim the honor of having within their borders its birth 
It was organized by men of the conservative type of mind, | 
loose constructionists, the men who believed that under 
Constitution the General Government had the right to « 
with the slavery question, to appropriate money for inte: 
improvements, such as railroads, public buildings, and 1 
and harbor work, and also to levy a tax on imports to p! 
American industries and American labor. 

The Democratic party abandoned the doctrine of state 
ereignty, but stuck to that of states rights. The little 
Douglas believed in “popular sovereignty: ” 

I deny the right of Congress to force a slave-holding State up 
unwilling people. I deny their right to force a free State upo 
unwilling people. Whenever you put a limitation upon the right 
any people to decide what laws they want, you have destroyed 
fundamental principle of self-government. 

Said Lincoln: 


In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been rv 
and panel, A house divided against itself can not stand. I 

that this Government can not endure permanently half slave and 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I do not exp: 
house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 

The discerning student will see this conflict running d 
through all the warp and woof of American history. © 
issues, such as a foreign policy, the currency question, ques 
of naturalization, representation, and various others have te! 
porarily occupied popular attention. But they have been tri! 
tory and have passed away with the decade in which the: 
arose, 

Parties have arisen, flashed out like a meteor, and lil 
meteor as quickly disappeared. The Anti-Masonic party, te 
Know Nothing party, and the Populist party are good exam] 
But the great parties, those that have lived and fought 
great national problems; those that have left their impress 
the written law and recorded history of this Nation; t! 
that have guided the Nation along its pathway from infanc) 
strength, from a loose confederacy of puny States to a gin 
world power, have been these two parties—the conservative : nd 
the radical. You may call them Federal and Anti-Federal, Whis 
and Democrat, or Republican and Democrat, or by whatever 
name you choose; but the great, broad, underlying princi) es 
which have separated them have been as plainly marked and 
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son crossed swords in the Constitutional Convention. 


The conflicts between them have been bitter, expensive, mo- | 


mentous. Adherents of each have given of their time, their 


money, their lives, in order that their ideas might prevail. The | 


struggles between these parties have drained the Treasury, 
torn families asunder, and reddened our rivers and fertilized 
our fields with the most precious blood of the Nation. These 
two ideas have furnished texts for our greatest preachers, 
themes for our ablest statesmen, and inspirations for the 
strongest poems in our language. 

In my opinion there are three great political problems now 
hefore the American people for solution. Questions that will 
be years in the solving, and questions that will require the 
nest thought of the wisest men of our day. Yes, they will 
require more than this; they will demand a large meed of 
labor and self-sacrifice, a liberal expenditure of money and of 
time, 

I consider the tariff question, as an issue to be fought out in 
a campaign, as settled. I believe that the American people are 
willing to accept the principle as laid down in the last Repub- 
lican national platform as the correct one. The difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad should mark 
the measure of protection. 

Of course, no one thinks that the Payne-Aldrich bill fully 
meets this requirement, and of course no one believes that Con- 
gress had at its command the necessary information to draw 
a perfect tariff bill. And I think that it will be very generally 
admitted that when a whole tariff law is to be enacted at one 
session of Congress, and the plate is being passed around, each 
Congressman will grab off just as large a slice of cake for his 
home people as he can, The measure of protection under such 
conditions becomes the measure of the ability of your Con- 
gressman to acquire by grabbing, trading, buying, logrolling, 
and stealing; and if he does not get what you want for your 
own selfish ends, you chop his head off on next election day. 
He has to be a good fighter for principle? Oh, no; for pelf, 
or you slaughter him in November as you do your turkeys for 
market. . 

I say, then, that people very generally admit that Congress 
did a wise thing in establishing the tariff board, and in taking 
the first long step in removing the troublesome question from 
politics. 

The live questions, then, that we are now to meet are both 
economic and political, and they are going to be fought out 
along the same old line—strict construction and loose construc- 
tion. 

I want to stop right here and say to you that the constitu- 
tional questions have no terrors for me. Whenever in the his 
tory of this Nation any force truly national, affecting the wel- 
fare of the country, has been found to have outgrown the 
swaddling clothes of the express powers of the Constitution, the 
American people have always overridden mere technicalities 
and have availed themselves of the implied powers of the Con- 
stitution. 

This Government was organized, has been maintained, and 
still exists for the benefit and protection of all the people. If 
the Constitution stands in the way of its giving this protection, 
let us amend it. It is not sacred. I am a “nationalist.” Il 
believe that this Nation should protect its citizens from the op- 
pression of a trust or a monopoly just as quickly, just as 
effectively, and just as fully as from a foreign foe. 
Taft takes this same view. See him on June 2, this year, 
ordering his Attorney-General to proceed against the combined 
railway companies. For what purpose? 
from oppression. 

The first question that I wish to call your attention to is 
that of the regulation of the trusts and transportation lines, 
and I include under the words transportation lines railroad 
companies, steamship lines, express companies, and telegraph 
and telephone lines. 

We are met at the very threshold of the discussion by the 


same two schools of political thought, the “nationalists” and } 


the state rights men. And one reason why we have made so little 


as sharply outlined as they were the day Hamilton and Jeffer- | 
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pearl in her crown and diadem; but would rather leave that to her dis 
position, promising to examine all patents it the touchst 
of the law. 

But the Commons were obdurate da sist ind the 
Queen was compelled to vield, 

When she recognized the industrial f 1of E 1 she 


did so with an apology: 
Never since I was Queen did I put 


pretext and semblance made to |! 
to the subjects In general, though a private 
servants who deserved w Never a t 
heart that tended not to my people's good 

From the time of “ Good Queen Bess al 
of the nineteenth century the English-speaking have 
very little trouble with trusts or monopolies But new 
nomie conditions have suddenly arisen. The discover 
of electricity, the invention of the mod b f ‘ | 
the Bessemer process of making steel, and a hundred other dis 
coveries and inventions have wrought mighty changes our 


industrial conditions. 

Gigantic projects have been conceived and 1 
summated. 
planned that millions of money have been need 


Business enterprises of such magnit 


them. No one man had money enough; and partnerships 
ing been found unsatisfactory, the corporation was 

and, it having proven beneficial, has come tostay. Vast 

tions of capital are needed to finance our gigantie projé 
these corporations have in the main been bene 

shrewd financier has been quick to see the advar s of 
bination, in economy of administration, in product and d 


tribution; and the next logical step has been ve 
monopoly. 


Monopoly, abolished at the time of Queen Elizal 1, h rr 
turned, In her day it was controlled by the Crow1 la 
almost uncontrolled. In her day it was onal curse; 
day it has become a national met 

Let me illustrate. The census of 1890 show that 2.160 
distinct establishments were m ed to 185 tru | 
total capital was $1,641,000,000 — befor the I mi i 
$3,619,000,000 after the merger. 

The United States Steel Company was formed by the 1 
of 10 constituent companies, each one of \ h was tl 
of many prior mergers, like the American Ste and Wire Co 
pany, which had been formed by the merger of 19 con 
the American Bridge Company, which had be formed | 
merger of 24 companies; the American She Steel Ce ny, 
which had been formed by the merger of 28 companies: and the 
American Tin Plate Company, which had been formed by the 
merger of 29 names. 

The sugar trust was formed by the merger of 25 constituent 
companies, and the capital stock is $130,000,000. It control 
over 90 per cent of the sugar-refining industry of the country 


At the beginning of 1890 the tobaceo trust conti ad 8s 
plants, and its capitalization was $25,000,000. By the 4 
1904 it had acquired more than 150 plants, and the capita 
tion was over $500,000,000, and it has been growing rapid 
since that time. 

Sut why continue the enumeration? Every intelligent man 
knows well that the trend of modern business is toward cen 
tralization, combination, and monopoly. Business is f 

| coming reduced to a few large combinations, run by a few 1 
men, who can easily get together, compare notes, and n 
verbal gentlemen’s agreements. 

The same names appear on the directorates of many of 
these trusts, and a man must own stock to be a director The 


ordinary man will not long compete with himself. A man can 


| not be expected to be hostile to himself in his several capac 


headway is because we have not definitely and finally settled | 


this great question. 
have been endowed with almost superhuman wisdom, and yet 
they made very little provision for general government contro! 
of these gigantic, almost omnipotent, creatures of the law. And 
yet monopolies are not the creatures of modern business condi- 
tions alone. They were formerly chartered by the Crown. 
They were forbidden in England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and she made a vigorous fight to retain the privilege 
of granting monopolies. 
She said she hoped that— 
he Rick titel sna loving subjects would not take away her prerogative, 


is chnicest flower of her garden, and the principal and head ' for a moment. 





The framers of the Constitution seem to | 


This problem of corporate combination has come to 1 


suddenly. It is our problem, but not our’s alone. The whe 
world is face to face with it. Europe is now wrestling w 
Free-trade England and protective-tariff America, repub 
France, and monarchial Russia, sleeping China, and hustling 


Japan are one and all trying to find a remedy. States: : 
politicians, and demagogues all have their pet remedies, but the 
problem is yet apparentiy unsolved. 


This concentration has its undoubted advantages. It is an 
economic evolution of tremendous power. How to preserve t! 
advantages of concentration and at the same time to get rid 
of its evils; how to prevent the waste of competition with: 


destroying it; how to secure stability and strength without t! 
loss of individual liberty; how to secure publicity without d 
closure of trade secrets—this is the great problem before 
that overshadows and includes all others in the solution of the 
trust question. 

But, you say, what is the objection to this movement toward 
monopoly? Where is the danger? Do they not cheapen the 
cost of production and distribution? Let us stop and reason 
The “bad” trust has to fight for its monopoly, 





340 


has to underse] 
makes low 


competing 


1 competitors; the “bad” trust is the one that 
prices to the consumer. It is ‘ 
effectively. When the fight is over and the cries 
of beat . competitors have subsided, and the fires are out in 
their furnaces and their factories are in ruins, and their em- 
ployees scattered and their fortunes lost, and wreck, ruin, and 
disaster are strewn over the field of battle it becomes a “‘ good” 
trust. 

After a time we have no means of knowing what prices would 
have been without the monopoly. 

People ask, “Has not the Standard made kerosene cheaper?” 
I ask, “ Has not competition made the cost of travel cheaper?” 
When the fare was cut to 10 cents a mile people rejoiced. I 
ask you, “ What would have been the cost of kerosene to-day 
if there had been competition instead of monopoly? Who has 
paid for the ruined refineries and the low price of kerosene 
that was required to ruin these refineries that are scattered 
from one end of Pennsylvania to the other?” 

And as the decades go by, who is to say whether the monopoly 
is selling at a reasonable or at an exorbitant price? What will 
be the measure of profit that the consumer will have to pay? 
You know and I know that the measure will, if unrestrained, 
be the full, heaping measure of human cupidity. What are 
trusts formed for? Larger dividends, of course. After the 
monopoly is complete, what will be the cry then? Larger and 
still larger dividends. What will be the result on our institu- 
tions? Will they stand the strain? 

Even now as the price of trust-cortrolled goods is gradually 
pushed upward we hear rumblings of discontent and mutter- 
ings of threatened revolution. Go with me to Milwaukee, the 
metropolis of my home State, and what do we see? Socialism, 
the foe of private property and republican institutions, has 
girded up its loins, unsheathed its sword, and taken possession 
of the city. The Socialists have elected a mayor, the city coun- 
cil, and city officers, and are conducting the city government. 
Why are they and their pernicious doctrines spreading with 
such rapidity? It is simply this: The other parties have utterly 
failed to solve these problems of the day, and the people, in 
desperation, are turning to socialism. 

It will be a day of dark portent for the future of our institu- 
tions when the Republican party admits that monopoly, unre- 
strained, has come to stay. On that day people in dispair 
will rush to socialism, and finding their mistake, will turn and 
wreck the institutions that we have so painfully builded, until 
not one stone will be left lying upon another. 

What has been the history of our efforts to control these 
commercial institutions up to this time? When the people be- 
came nationally conscious they found that we had passed from 
individualism to centralization ; 
the power of life and death over industrial enterprises by their 
power to discriminate between persons and places; that gigantic 
industrial and carrying corporations were combining among 
themselves to control prices; and that 45 States were creating 
industrial companies te do an interstate business without power 
to control them. 

The States then began slowly, blindly, and sporadically to 
stop the flood which they themselves had started. 

What did the National Government do? It enacted the Hep- 
burn rate law, the Sherman antitrust law, and created the 
Bureau of Corporations. All the world knows that the net 
result of all of this effort has been almost barren of any prac- 
tical result. Trusts have increased like the locust and grown 
as strong and bold as young lions. The people have come to 
realize that monopoly is neither an element of democratic civi- 
lization nor consistent with it. If the laws tend to create or 
permit a rapid accumulation of property in few hands, the 
result must be that popular power will break in upon the rights 
of property or that property will limit and control the exercise 
of popular power. 

But you ask, “ Where is the remedy?” My reply is that there 
is no power in the Nation strong enough to resist the encroach- 
ment of monopoly and to protect the humblest citizen of the 
land in the enjoyment of his blood-bought freedom except the 
General Government. 

Once more I say to you that I am a nationalist. Forty-eight 
separate States can not deal with this question. Monopolies 
are interstate in their operations, world-wide in their field of 
industry, conscienceless, cunning, grasping, and migratory in 
their habits. A corporation may be organized in New Jersey, 
have its head office in New York, with its officers residing in 
Pennsylvania, and its business in 50 States and Territories. 

Therefore I favor compulsory national incorporation of com- 
panies doing business in more than one State. And mark you, 
I would not make the law a city of refuge for unscrupulous 
corporations trying to evade state supervision, but rather a 
confessional where every act would be held up to the public 


| 





that railroads had acquired} 
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gaze and where their books would be open and their o pe 


‘bad” because it is | carefully scrutinized and controlled. 


Says Herbert Knox Smith, the able Commissioner of Cor 
tions : 


Those directing our great corporations have deliberately nat 
them in size and scope; they can not now be. heard to 


centralized control which they themselves have made necess: ve 
have made their businesses truly governmental in their effec: 
They can not now deny that the Government is con 


people. 
therein. 
I realize the dangers and difficulties of this plan. It | 
paternalism for the Federal Government to lay its heavy | 
on every man’s shoulder, and reach down into his privat. 
ness and household life, as it does in the custom-house 
the manufacture of liquor and cigars. It means that the « 
ernment will represent a machine awaiting only the firm 


| of a Napolean or a Cesar to change its potent engin 
| personal ends. 


But on the other hand, what have you? Will you tempo 
Will you still persist in trying to regulate by States, wil! 
compromise? “ He enslaves his children’s children who ; 
compromise with sin.” Will you follow out the miserable | 
which has resulted only in weakness and failure? If ; 
just as surely as night follows day, you will be hurled ; 
Scylla of anarchy or drowned in the Charybdis of socialis) 

The next question to which I desire to call your attent 
the cgntest between property and persons, between capi 
labor, between man and money, or as ex-President Roos 
calls it, “ the rights of persons and the rights of things.” 

Of course this is not a new problem. It has existed si: 
days of Lycurgus and “the Republic of Plato.” In the vy 
led by Wat Tyler in 1831 the everlasting question, “ By 
right are they whom we call lords greater folk than we?” 
asked, and it has yet not been satisfactorily answered. 

Great inequalities of property have suddenly arisen in { 
country. The purpose of this Government is to secure eq 
portunities to each citizen, not equal opportunities to share 
government, but equal opportunities to share in the great 
tional resources and equal opportunities of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Says Hon. E. L. HAMILton: 

The fact that has distinguished and must distinguish this N 
above all other nations on earth is that here in America the by 
matter how poor, “slumbering at the gate of dreams,’ may dri 
a future and realize it some time here under the Stars and Strip: 
every immigrant who crosses the gang plank at Ellis Island } 
when he sees that flag that it means widened opportunity—the | 
of a new life. 

If we are to continue to be a republic, there must be no such t 
as class control of the avenues upward in this country. 

The avenues of trade must also be kept open, else the doo: 
opportunity closes. In some kinds of business the avenues 
trade are open only to a single concern. The farmer ma) 
cattle, flaxseed, beet sugar, cotton seed, tobacco, crude oil, 
dozens of other things only as the trust chooses to buy, and ! 
may buy his fertilizers, his farm machinery, his sugar, his ke 
sene, and scores of other necessities only as the trust ch 
to sell and on its terms. 

The avenues of trade are closed to prospective competi! 
and the door of business opportunity is being slowly closed. 

With the organization on the one hand of capital and on | 
other hand of the mighty army of union labor, the outlook 
not encouraging. 


The trust demands larger dividends and the price of the 


| product is pushed up. The laborer demands shorter hours : 


higher wages, and the price of the product is pushed up st 
another notch, and the consumer who belongs to neither « 
wonders when it will end. 

Every time there is a great strike there is a great and useless 
destruction and loss of property. The whole mass of citi 
are the losers and frequently the smallest losers are the aci 
participants. 

Government should and some time will protect its citiz 
from these great losses. Government should and some | 
will, by arbitration or otherwise, point out a way for the s 
tion of these difficulties without the useless destruction of | 
erty and the useless waste of the great resources of a fr 

ple. 

But the state governments can not do this. The steel t: 
operates in a dozen States, and the steel workers live in : 
many. The same thing is true of many railroads and of most «! 
the great industrial companies. 

The only power, then, large and extensive enough to propery 
cope with this problem, powerful enough to protect both ca)it«' 
and labor and the person and property of the other citizen who 
belongs to neither side, is the General Government. We ‘re 
rapidly traveling in this direction. We have established 4 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and the National Congress 
is called on at every session to enact labor legislation. A great 
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vo thor 


jeal of this kind of legislation has already been passed. Good 
examples of this are seen in the eight-hour laws, the co- 
eniployee’s liability act, injunction laws, and many others. 


in England, and she is still a young nation. T 
eight hundred years ago Homer sang of A 
of Paris and of Helen, 


sand 
| (klysseus, 


and the descendants of the Gres 


s of his 
On this problem the views of the “nationist” are in the as-| time still live. King Chufu built th | four thou 
cendency, and the trend of public thought and of legislation is | sand years ago, and the descendants of 3 pe ‘ bit 
decidedly in this direction. the plains of Egypt and water their herds in the same N at 
But there is another problem that I am deeply interested in. | Tennyson makes Cleopatra say: 
It is a problem that is intimately connected with the two pre- Would bave risen befor is t 
ceding and yet distinct and separate. The same old contro- And flooded at our nod 
yersy arises in the matter of the conservation of our natural| But this is not all of the story, nor the most serious part 


resources. The American people have now decided that they | 
shall be conserved, and the question is, Shall the work be done 
by the National Government or by the state governments acting | other valuable mineral land. 
separately and at cross purposes? | tied up and is not open to entry, but such is not the 
Government ownership and regulation, though not administra- | vast storehouse of inestimable wealth which belon 
tion, of certain great properties now belonging to the people is} people of this land, and which should be held by 
one of the Rooseveltian principles that we progressive Repub- | ment as trustee for all, and for the benefit of all and not of a 
licans most heartily subscribe to. chosen few, is being pillaged and is passing into the hands of 
The American people, as a nation, in their mad rush for | the trusts with almost incredible rapidity. 
wealth have taken no thought of the morrow. Every father Thirteen million acres of the public domain were patented 
desires and strives to leave his son both an honorable name and | during the year 1909, and 20,000,000 acres were entered. In 
the best equipment possible for the battle of life. The wise | the last five years 170,000 acres of coal land has b 


The people of this country still own many niillions of acres « 
timber land, of coal land, of oil land, of phosphate land, and of 
Many people think that this is 
This 
the 


the Govern- 


ase, 


s to all 


en sold, and 


statesman, who is hired by his fellows to assist in the prepara- | most of this has now gone into the hands of three great coal 
tion and consummation of great national policies, will look be- | companies. The coal land is being sold at the rate of 40,000 
yond the morrow. He will see to it that the nation strive to | acres a year, and Secretary [i r hes recent restored to 
leave to the next generation, and to children’s children yet un- | entry 65,000,000 acres of coal land. In January and February, 
porn, the national honor untarnished, and the national resources | 1909, three and one-half million acres of land were withdrawn 
unexhausted. for the conservation of the water resources din Mareh and 
Says Cardinal Gibbons: | April these ge stored to entry. On Dee ber 9 OS, over 
000,000 acres phosphate lands ere with wn fi ‘ 
Our fertile soils, our inland waters, our mines, and our forests are 4, ' ro res 0 P p i. w 4 , Lil , 
God-given heritages which belong no more to the present generation and these are now being classified and restored. 
than to generations that are to come. It is our duty as American These figures do not apply to Alaska. Recent 4 
citizens to regard these resources as sacred trusts, to preserve them, | phy the Geological Survey have pi f ‘ 
and to use them wisely and with moderation, that we may as far as pos- | -; . aaa e f a8 ond. other aie a é 
sible provide against the days of want that are surely approaching. sane see 0 we and other minet which of inesti 
5 : mable value when our coal is approaching exha 
From the very beginning of our nation the public lands, agri- Alaska was paid for out of the Treasury of the United States 
cultural, mineral, arid, and semiarid, the waters on and under | phe cost of maintaining a civil government. of ma eX] \- 
the earth, and all the resources of the sea and the land have | ¢jons, discoveries, and surveys has also been paid out 
been given away with wanton and reckless prodigality, until common treasury. 
much that is most valuable and essential to the nation’s The burning question before the American people to-day is 
strength has gone into individual or corporate ownerships. Shall these great natural resources remain in th nde of the 
The result is that magnificent resources that should have re- | Government, to be administered for the use and benefit of all 


mained under government control for the use and enjoyment of 


] ; ; ; the people, or shall they be permitted to pass into the hands of 
the people of this generation and of coming generations have 


the Guggenheims and the Morgans for the benefit of a few 

been wasted and uneconomically administered to the enrichment | special interests? 
of the few, the impoverishment of the many of to-day, and the President Roosevelt has again and again pointed out the 
industrial slavery of generations yet unborn. dangers and called upon Congress for remedial legislation, but 

Let us take up, then, first, the consideration of the conserva- | Goncress has sat idly by and no legislation has come out of the 
tion of our mineral and fuel resources. The inventory of these | (pg mmittee on Publie Lands, or been permitted to ne before 
resources which was made during last summer and fall shows | the national Congress. 
a long list of waning supplies. The mineral production of the Practically every trust that has become a national mena 
United States now exceeds $2,000,000,000 each year, and is sec- | has had its foundation laid in the natural resources of this 
ond only to agriculture as a contribution to our national | great country, which should have been more equitably 4 
wealth, It furnishes our light, hear, and power, and supplies | trjpyuted. The great railroad fortunes were made prince pally 
65 per cent of the freight traffic of our country. This inventory | from, government land grants. The fortunes of the group of 


showed that the waste in mining and treatment of mineral sub- 
stances each year is equivalent to more than $300,000,000. 

A great geologist once said, “ The nations that have coal and 
iron will rule the world.” The All-wise Ruler of the universe 
has endowed the American people with a heritage of both coal | 
and iron richer by far than any other political division of the 


steel magnates have been made out of the common treasury of 
coal and iron. The Weyerhaeusers have had the timber, the 
Guggenheims the copper, and the Morgan syndicate is now get 
ting control of the water powers. 

If we are to retain the remainder of our coal, our oil, our 
| timber, our phosphates, our copper, and our iron ore in the 
“— hands of the Govenment for the use and benefit of all, we must 

A glance at a geological map of the United States will | act now and act with intelligence and precision. 
convince anyone that nature has been most lavish to us in fuel| ‘The states-rights men say that this is not a proper function 
and mineral resources. We find a series of great deposits ex- | for the General Government, but I believe that it is. 


The States 


tending in well-scattered fields almost from the Atlantic to the | ean not do this work; and if it is to be done at all, the Genera 
Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. She has given | Government must do it. 
us coal of every variety, from peat to anthracite, and, more Just a word as to the conservation of our water powers 


° 


granting ot 


than this, she has given us great deposits of petroleum and nat- President Roosevelt took the position that the 





ural gas, only awaiting the tap of the pick and the drill to per- | 


mit them to burst forth in prodigal abundance. 

Let us look for a moment at the enormous waste of our coal 
supply. It is only a few years since we commenced to mine 
coal, and now we have taken out 5,009,000,000 tons. We are 
using it up at the rate of 400,000,000 tons a year, and the 
amount consumed grows greater every year. Doctor Holmes, 
of the United States Geological Survey, says that if this in- 
creasing rate of consumption continues the Nation will have 
used the largest part of its coal supply before the end of the 
present century. 

This may not be of great personal interest to us, for none of 
us will live to see the day when it is all gone. But the patriot 


who loves his country and hopes and expects his children’s | power monopoly began seven years ago? 


children to live in happiness and comfort beneath the silken 
folds of Old Glory must find food for reflection here. 
dred years is but a day in the life of a nation. 
eight hundred and fifty years since William the Conqueror landed 





A hun- | 
It is about | 


these extremely valuable rights, amounting to monopoly, on 
the navigable streams and on the public domain, without com 
pensation and without restrictions, was positively criminal, 

I think that all will admit that where the land on both sides 
of a stream is still in the public domain the General Gor 
méent owns the water powers on the land. If it does not ow 


the powers, it holds them as trustee for all the people of this 
Nation who do own them. I take the position boldly that they 
should be developed and administered in the interest of all, and 


| that means you and I and our children who are to come after 


Congress, acting as your agent, should be held to the strictest 
responsibility in administering this trust. 

Now, what are the conditions as we find them to-day? Water 
‘Tow years ago Pres 


dent Roosevelt sent in one of his famous messages calling : 
tion to the fact that one-third of all developed water power 


to-day had, in the five years prior thereto, passed into the h: 
of 13 corporations, and one who has kept posted on these mat 
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ters can not help noticing that from that time to this these com- 
binations have gone on with feverish haste. 

The latest reports obtainable show that practically one-half 
of the developed water power of the country is controlled by 
two gigantic companies, and the consolidating is still going on. 
This is not bad per se, but what are we coming to? Those of 
us who live in the prairie States and have paid tribute to the 
great coal barons and their allies, the coal-carrying railroads, 
can not but see the significance of these figures. 

The Government must now stop giving away these power sites. 
The Government must not sell them without proper restrictions, 
for if it does, this monopoly, which is now assuming gigantic 
proportions, will dictate to the next generation terms of sale; 
and when coal nears exhaustion, it will, from one great finan- 
cial center, name the terms upon which the citizen can conduct 
his business and the laborer earn his livelihood. 

We are now at the dawn of the day when we will ride, cook 
our meals, light and heat our houses by water power; when 
the machinery that makes our goods and the cars that carry 
them, as well as the product of our fields, forest, and mines, is 
the power of falling water. Power is the greatest element in 
the cost of the necessities of life, and if our children are to 
reach the highest development possible, and are to secure the 
most out of life, it is necessary that they secure this power at a 
reasonable price. 

Says President Taft: 

I have one aim in the Presidency—to make a broad and permanent 
aren in the powers of the Federal Government and in their enforce- 

ant. 

What does all this lead us to? It leads us in the direction of 
concentrating vast powers in the hands of the General Govern- 
ment. The lower House of Congress is the popular branch, be- 
cause elected every two years directly by the people. I believe 
that the time is coming when the Senators will be elected di- 
rectly by the people and will then become more responsive to 
popular demands. The House of Representatives now directly 
represents the people, or at least should do so. But does it? 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

A mighty struggle is now going on in this Nation. President 
Roosevelt saw it, nay, he stated it, and the contest is now be- 
ing carried forward by those who, like him, believe that the 
rights of persons are superior to the rights of things and that 
the people and not certain special interests shall control this 
Government. 

Garfield voiced this sentiment the other day when he said: 


We demand constructive conservation. It behooves you people to 
leave those men at home who do not heed the public will and to send 
progressive men to Congress who will serve the public interest. 


Pinchot echoed it when he said: 


The old order, standing pat in dull misunderstanding of the great_ 


forward sweep of the Nation, determined on honesty and publicity in 
public affairs, is already wearing thin under the ceaseless hammering 
of the progressive onslaught. 

And this mighty, forward, upward, progressive movement 
must succeed or representative government must perish from the 
earth. 

Both branches of the Federal Government must respond to the 
demands of the awakening public conscience. The foul fog of 
party regularity will be dissipated before the bright sun of 
political honesty, and the voter and legislator alike will not ask 
the question: “ Will it help my party?” but rather will ask his 
conscience and his judgment the question, “ Is it right?” 

The National Congress must purge itself from corporate in- 
fluence and the baneful blight of Cannonism. When your Con- 
gressman becomes a free man and not a dumb unthinking part 
of a great machine, operated by one man in the interest of his 
friends and his pet prejects; when the Representative from 
your district does not have to go on bended knee, and, as a 
suppliant, to ask permission from the Member of the Danville 
district to be recognized to bring up for consideration a bill in 
the public interest; when the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ceases to hold in his hands the political life and 
death of every Member, by virtue of his power of recognition 
and the appointment of committees, then and only then will you 
get legislation in the public interest. 

But this is not all. The stream will rise no higher than its 
source. If we are to have higher standards of honor, integrity, 
and ability in our legislative halls, we must have higher stand- 
ards in the voters. 

Most of us regard too lightly the right and responsibility of 
the ballot. If I had my way, I would take away from the man 
who does not exercise the franchise regularly, the right to vote. 
Let him who does not attend the polls both on primary day and 
on election day, complain not of political conditions. 


To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land; 

The wide world has not wealth to buy 
The power of my right hand! 


[Applause.] 





General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, June 16, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply def 

in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other pur; 

Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is the purpose of the Democratic co ¢. 
sional committee to publish a campaign book, the title-; of 
which will have these words, “ Democratic Campaign B 
1910, published by the National Democratic Congressions| « 
mittee.” It is our purpose also to give the names of the | 
bers of the committee, its officers, and subcommittees. 

The Democratic congressional committee is composed of ¢t}) 
following members: 

Alabama, Hon. Jonn L. Burnett; Arkansas, Hon. C. C. lr 
Colorado, Hon. Epwarp T. Taytor; Florida, Hon. D. H. Mvys: 
Georgia, Hon. THomas M. Betx; Illinois, Hon. Henry | 
RarNey; Indiana, Hon. Lincotn Drxon; Iowa, Hon. W. p. 
JAMIESON; Kentucky, Hon. Ben JOHNSON; Louisiana, Hon. 
J. E. RANSDELL; Maryland, Hon. J. H. Covinaton;: Massy- 
chusetts, Hon. J. A. Kettner; Minnesota, Hon. W. S. Hiw 
MOND; Mississippi, Hon. E. J. Bowers; Missouri, Hon. Jixrs 
T. Lioyp; Nebraska, Hon. G. M. Hitrcucock; Nevada, Hon. 
GeorceE A. BARTLETT; New Jersey, Hon. J. A. HAamiLi: Ney 
York, Hon. H. M. Gotproete; North Carolina, Hon. Rh. N. 
Pace; Ohio, Hon. M. R. Denver; Oklahoma, Hon. Scorr F 
RIS; Pennsylvania, Hon. A. MITCHELL PALMER; South Carolina, 
Hon. Davin E. Fintey; Tennessee, Hon. W. C. Hovsron: 
Texas, Hon. Jack BeatL; Virginia, Hon. H. D. Froop; Wis 
consin, Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE. 

Also the following Senators: 

Rosert L. Taytor, A. 8. Cray, THomMAs S. MARTIN, WILLIAM 
J. Stone, Francis G. NEWLANDS, JAMES P. TALIAFERRO, JoruN P. 
BANKHEAD, CHARLES A. CULBERSON, and Ropert L. OWEN. 

The officers of the congressional committee are: 

JaMEs T. Lioyp, chairman; Davin E. FIN ey, vice-chairman; 
A. MircHELL PALMER, second vice-chairman; LINcoLN [):xon, 
secretary ; THomAs M. BELL, assistant secretary ; South Trimble 
second assistant secretary; J. J. Sinnott, sergeant-at-ar 
Charles L. Williams, assistant sergeant-at-arms; F. F. Garrett, 
clerk; Thomas L. Lloyd, clerk; J. J. Spight clerk; Josiah H. 
Shinn, in charge of information bureau; Clyde H. Tavenner, 
clerk publicity bureau. 

The executive committee is composed of the following: 

Henry T. Rarney, chairman; Davin B. FINntey, BEN JOHNSON, 
Gitpert M. Hitcncock, A. MITCHELL PALMER. 

The advisory committee is: 

Senators W. J. Stone, chairman; CHartes A. CULBFRSON, 
Tuomas S. Martin, Francis G. NEWLANDS, JAMES P. TALIA- 
FERRO, ALEXANDER 8. CLAY, JoHN H. BANKHEAD, Rozen’ | 
Owen, CHARLES J. Hueues, Jr., Hon. CHAMP CLARK, [lon 
Henry D. CLAYTON. 

The campaign committee is: 

LIncotn Drxon, chairman; Davin EB. Frntey, W. 8S. Ham Monn, 
Ropnert N. Pace, Jack Beart, W. C. Houston, Scorr Ferris, 
H. M. GoLprocLe. 

The literature committee is: 

Gitzgert M. Hirencock, chairman; Eaton J. Bowers, Henry 
T. Rarney, James A. Kerner, Joun L. Burnett, Jack Bett, 
W. C. Houston, W. D. Jamieson, M. R. DENVER. 

The finance committee is: 

Joseru E. Ranspett, chairman; CHartes H. WEISSE, THOMAS 
M. Bett, J. H. Covineton, D. H. Mays, Scorr Ferraris, J. -\. 
Hamitt, A. MrrcHett PatMer, Grorce A. BARTLETT. 

The contents of the book will be expressed under the following 
headings: “ The tariff and cost of living,” “ Republican extra) 
agance,” “Cannon and Cannonism,” “President Taft and his 
administration,” “Publicity of campaign funds,” “ Merchant 
marine,” “ Election of United States Senators by vote of peo))'«, 
“Our outlying possessions,” “Corporation and labor legisla- 
tion,” “ Miscellaneous subjects,’ and “ Quotations from Republi- 
can speeches.” . 

There will also be a short prefatory statement which will 
explain the contents of the book. 

Introduction: “This publication contains extracts from 
speeches made in Congress, and which are found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. It is intended to present the conditions 
existing to-day and to show the issues between the political 

















} 
parties. No one can carefully read this book, without bias, and 
not feel deep concern for his country. We ask a careful perusal 
of the various subjects discussed, and we feel sure that every 
eandid person who is not controlled by a desire to profit person- 
ally through party organization will feel disgusted at the decep- 
tion in legislation and administration in the failure to meet the 
just demands of the people.” 

The Democratic party stands for equality of rights, and in- 
sists that the Government shall be administered for the whole | 
people and not for the benefit of special interests. If intrusted 
with power, it will make a record which will mean much for the 
prosperity of the masses, and in the continuation of the prin- | 
ciples of free government. For the first sixty years of the last 
century it was responsible for the affairs of government, and 
for the last fifty years the Republican party has generally been 
in control. Any careful student of history can well point with | 
pride to the wonderful progress of this Republic during that | 
period of Democratic supremacy, and if intrusted with the reins | 
of government again so as to fully restore its principles, there | 
can be no question but that the interests of the whole people 
will be much better served than during Republican rule. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 18, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 17536) to create a commerce court and to amend an | 
act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, | 
1887, as beretofore amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: No growth in material wealth, desirable as it 
is, should blind our eyes to the first great duty of government, 
which is to care for the safety, health, and morals of the peo- 
ple. The greatest asset any nation may have is a vigorous, | 
free, and intelligent citizenship. Every act of legislation should 
first be tried by this test—namely, whether it tends toward the | 
safety, happiness, and growth of the people. If laws conflict 
in any way with the rights of the people in their highest 
sense, no consideration of property or money value should 
weigh in their favor. 

I believe in every law designed to protect the safety of human 
life. I believe in the fellow-servant law, and I regret that 
we are not yet fully assured that the act of Congress finally 
will be sustained by the courts. The first act which Congress 
passed on this subject was, as you know, declared unconstitu- 
tional. A new act was passed to correct the objections, and 
this recent act, I understand, has been refused enforcement by 
a state court in Connecticut. The battle still is on, however, | 
and will be won by justice and humanity, even if we have to 
write into the Federal Constitution another amendment that 
the protection of life and limb shall be within the powers of 
the Federal Government. 

I believe in strict factory-inspection laws; in the inspection 
of boilers of locomotives as well as of steamboats, and in every 





possible effort by law to prevent the maiming and killing of | 


wage-earners or others. I believe in compensation for industrial 
accidents. I believe in the sanitary regulation of workshops 
and factories. Great credit is due to organized labor for the 
splendid fight it has made in the last generation in these direc- 
tions and the wonderful results which have been achieved. 
Step by step we have advanced, often against the most deter- 
mined opposition of prejudice, avarice, and greed. A compari- 
son of conditions to-day with those of a few years ago in the 
three great branches of mining, manufacturing, and railroading 
show the most encouraging results. 

The blessings of this splendid work do not affect the wage- 
earners Only, but the public at large is safer to-day than ever 
before by reason of the spirit of humanity which organized 
labor has required at the hands of our lawmakers. 

We are in an age of complex life. Division of labor is in- 
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separable from civilization and is its natural barometer. We 
measure the advance of civilization by the refinements of the 


division of labor. In the old frontier days, the pioneer pro- | 


vided for all his wants and protected his own safety with his 
rifle. To-day, every man, no matter what his position or calling, 
is part of a huge machine. He does a specialized work for a 











certain number of hours each day, which is but part of a larger 


work carried on by all. Not only does the value of his work 
depend upon the efforts contributed by others, but his very 
safety, both in and out of his workshop, depends upon the hon 
esty. care, and obedience to law of those about him. He can 
not inspect for himself the purity of the food that he eats, the 
water that he drinks, the safety of the conve e in which he 
rides to his work, the elevator that hoists him to h ;' 

the factory, the machine with which he is required to do } 

work, or the character and diligence of the persons wi! 1 his 
employers have seen fit to clothe with power over his li 1 


health. The very complexity of modern life adds to the dang 
while it deprives the individual man of the means to cons 
his own safety. 

It is the paramount duty of the Government to watch over 


the safety of the people. This duty is committed to the Goy 
ernment as a sacred trust. When, by the advance in « Zn 
tion and material wealth, the power of the individual to protect 


himself is surrendered, it is to the highest interest of the 
Nation that it faithfully perform this trust. Its wealth is in 
its citizens—their skill, their intelligence, and their patriotism 
We educate them at the public expense, and when a citizen 
thus educated reaches years of maturity and by honest effort 
makes himself skillful in a trade of highest usefulness to the 


| community, what is his value to the State? What may it not 


hope from his labor, directed by a trained mind? There is no 
money value by which to estimate it. Shall the State permit 
him to be butchered at his work and perhaps leave a large 
family dependent upon the community, or to be maimed and 
injured, his skill and usefulness impaired, and himself per- 
haps made a public charge by a false and niggardly economy 
in the construction or repair of the great machinery of com- 


| merce, or by a dishonest or weak enforcement of the laws made 


for his safety? 

I will not attempt at this time to go into details in regard 
to the number of men who annually lose their lives in the 
performance of their duty. The figures would be shocking and 
would show us a part of the cost we are paying for this won 
derful material advancement. It has been made a ground of 
reproach against American civilization that we hold human 
life too cheaply and that more men are killed and crippled 


| annually in the war of wealth than have fallen in battle in the 


most bloody campaigns. Sometimes we are told that this price 
which we pay in human life and limb is a necessity—a part of 
the cost of progress. The world has no time to pause and hear 
the story of the cripple, or of the widow or the fatherless, 
It is interested only in the glorious achievements of science und 
commerce, 

But to the man who has gone to his work in the morning a 


free, self-reliant, and skillful workman, with high ambition and 


every prospect of advancement and success, and who returns at 
night maimed and crippled, to drag his way through life 
burden to those about him. there is another and a very dif 


ferent side to this wonderful story of material advancement 
For him the light has failed. His chances for success ars 
ended. His ambition is gone. The achievements by which he 
might have blessed the community in which he lived, the lal 
by which he might have added to the happiness and widened 
the opportunities of those dependent upon him, are cut off. ‘I 
the state he has been changed from an asset to a liability, and 
this has been done by the state’s refusal or neglect to perform th 
trust which has been committed to it to watch over his safety 

I hold that the state not only violates its trust, but is fals« 
to its own highest material interest when it fails to provide the 
most ample safeguard for the workers who create its wealth 
In these days the great army of workers must be employed with 
machinery or appliances of a powerful and often danger 
character. The control by the individual worker over the 
pliances or machinery with which he works, or over the pla 
in which he toils, is necessarily small. He has not the right ? 
the power to adjust the conditions to suit his own individual 
view of what would be safe and proper. It would not do f 


him to have such right or power, for business ce l not be ear 
ried on if every man undertook to regulate conditions for hin 
self. The rule of law which came down to us from simpler 
times often denies an injured man relief on the ground that 

assumed all the apparent risks when he entered into the em 
ployment. The courts of many States have seen the absurd re 


sult to which this rule would lead and have tried in a very 
small degree to limit its application. The unsoundness of the 
rule is its assumption that the individual workman has the 
right to dictate the conditions under which be will work, and 
to insist upon a change of these conditions if he does not re 
gard them as proper. Of course such a theory is absurd on its 
face. The individual has no such power, and it is well that he 
has not. If he had, there would, among 5,000 men employed in 




















































































































































































































a factory, be 5,000 opinions as to how it should be conducted. 
This high duty of prescribing the conditions of employment, so 
far as they relate to the safety of the employees and the pub- 
lic, must rest either on the employer or on the state. 

If the employer assumes this duty in return for the profit 

which he expects to make out of his enterprise, he should 
answer for the proper discharge of the responsibility. If, as 
is sometimes the case, greed or ignorance or a niggardly sense 
of economy keeps the employer from properly meeting his re- 
sponsibility, the workmen and the public and the state itself 
will suffer by his neglect. Not only this, but such employer 
often makes answer to those who would hold him liable for the 
harm he has done that the workman, by accepting the employ- 
ment, has assumed the risk. In other words, the more crim- 
inally careless the employer can prove that he has been, and 
he more openly defiant of every principle of humanity, the 
more certainly can he escape responsibility for his conduct. 
Another result is that an employer who is heartless or base 
enough to run his establishment in violation of all principle of 
humanity enters into competition in the business world with 
more kLonest and humane employers. If, by reason of the 
cheapness of his operation, be can sell his products for less 
money, the honest and humane employer who is conducting his 
establishment on a better and at a greater cost must 
come down to the level of his competitor or be forced out of 
business. 

We have spoken only of the case of the workman who is maimed 
or crippled at his work. There is another side to this same story. 
How abovt those dependent upon him? How about the wife 
who fills her husband's dinner pail in the morning and kisses 
him good-by and sends him to his work a strong, young, am- 
bitious man, able to provide a comfortable home for her and 
to give an education and a good start in lif~ to his children, and 
who before nightfall finds herself a wi: with her pros- 
pects all darkened? Here is another phas: of the question in 
which the community is vitally interested, for it gives rise to 
new problems which affect the entire industrial world. 

One of the greatest evils to which it tends is that of child 
labor. Child labor in factories is dishonest, unwise, and wrong 
from every standpoint. It is wrong, because it cuts down the 
scale of wages of all factory employees by substituting cheap 
and incompetent labor for the better. grade. It is wrong, be- 
cause it is an injury to the child and constantly endangers his 
health and morals. It is wrong, because it exposes him to 
dangers where his inexperience or inattention may result in 
lasting injury. It is wrong, because it undermines the very 
foundation of national wealth by destroying the rising genera- 
tion. 

There is no honest profit in the labor of children. The most 
profitable place for a child is in the schoolhouse. We can not 
look with anything but horror upon the picture of the inhuman 
employer working gangs of little children ten, twelve, and four- 
teen hours in a factory because of his greed for money and a 
desire to cheapen the cost of the production in order that he may 
drag down his more humane competitor to his own base method. 
Children should have the especial consideration of the state. 
They are its future supply both for war and peace. Why 
should the state allow avarice to fatten by the destruction of 
those little lives, upon which the safety and perpetuity of the 
state depend? They are the future citizens, the future fathers 
and mothers. Upon their shoulders soon will be laid the heavy 
responsibilities of citizenship, the high duty to preserve a great 
Republic, whose destiny constantly is growing greater and 
whose problems are growing more serious. 

Child labor in factories is a modern condition. It is a modern 
danger which only the state can guard against. We do not 
speak, of course, of that class of little toilers which has been 
familiar in history and literature. I mean the little helpers on 
the farm, who feed the stock and gather the garden truck about 
the old home place. These little workers have a free and happy 
life, healthful and vigorous, and when winter comes and nature 
has locked up their workshop they have the chance for edu- 
cation. 

Our modern child-labor problem is different from that. It is 
different also from the old days when handicraft work was just 
beginning; when the master himself worked at his business and 
took the apprentices into his family, where he looked after their 
health, morals, and edueation while he taught them a trade. 
Those old days of apprenticeship are gone forever. It is the 
highly organized factory, with its wilderness of whirling ma- 
chinery, with which we must deal to-day. There is no place in 
such a factory for a child There is nothing that he may learn 
there that will be useful to him or to the community in his after 
life. If he is found in a factory at all he is usually working 
the longest hours under the worst conditions and for the 
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smallest possible pay. 
judgment to know when conditions are proper. 














He has neither the experience nor the 


Much has been done to check this evil and to arouse ; 
opinion against it. The highest credit is due organized 
for its fearless and tireless efforts to have proper laws e: 
and to see that they are honestly enforced. The United s 
census of 1900 and the census of manufactures of 1905 1) 
some interesting light upon the child-labor conditions jy 
country. From these reports we learn that after omitti; 
children who are agricultural laborers or who work in fs 
as servants or otherwise there still are 788,000 of these 
toilers in our land. 

They are employed in cotton mills, knitting mills, min: 
bacco factories, glass factories, and some even in the 
trades. The statistics of wages in the federal census of 
factures shows that the average man receives $11.16 a 
The average woman receives $6.17, and the average child. 
16 years of age, $3.46. The average weekly wage of childr 
some lines of employment, however, runs as low as $1.S4. 

There are two sad things which are only hinted at 
dry government report, but about which we would lik. 
much to know the truth. The report shows the averag 
of children employed in factories, and it shows the tota 
of the output of such factories, which, of course, ru: 
hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars. Some 
would like to know how much profit on this output was 
from the labor of each little toiler who went home on s 
day night with his $1.84 in his pocket. There is anothe: 
which we would like to know. The Commissioner of the Cojsys 
states that he ‘nstructed his men to report only the nun of 


children emp »yed who were 10 years old or upward. No 
report was - sked of the number of child laborers under 10 
years of age, but, notwithstanding, some census takers rejorted 
a few such facts, with the result that in one district ( 
more than 500 little workers were found who were under that 
age. But the census report does show the number of children 
who attend school at various ages, and the commissione: 
mates that the number of those under 10 years of age who 
missing from school would throw some light on the nu 
who are at work. 

At the age of 10 years the maximum number of children are 
at school. The number decreases rapidly until the age of 15 
years, when only 50 per cent of the boys and 60 per cent of 
the girls are at school. Illiteracy among child workers, 
cially in factories and mines, is very common. Diseases | 


defects of the eyes and other organs is increased, due 
times to long hours, sometimes to insanitary conditions 
I know of nothing more important to the whole comn 
than the welfare of the rising generation. It is a 1 er 
which grows more serious each year and is vital to the sifety 
of the Republic. Homeless children and child labor are prod- 
ucts of the big cities, and we have more cities and larger citics 
at each census period. Our great cities are teeming to-day 
with homeless children, many of whom plainly can hear in 
their tiny ears the crack of the whip of the slave driver 
would herd them into the criminal class. Can we affor 
allow them to become bad citizens, or can we not by wise 
and honest, patient effort help them to become good cilizeus 
and thereby help ourselves and strengthen our beloved « 
try? Some of these children are the waifs and strays of (hat 
great herd of immigrants which constantly is pouring into | 
land of opportunity. Many of them are the children of fathe 


Z 


who have been maimed and killed in the great mechanica l 
commercial warfare in which we are engaged. Upon of 
them soon must be laid a heavy responsibility for law and 
order and good government, which under our Constitution is 
supposed to rest equally on every man, from the humblest to 


the greatest. 

In this session of Congress there has just been reported a |)il! 
to create a children’s bureau, which shall gather statistics o! 
births and deaths, employment, education, disease, sanitary « 
ditions, and all other matters which directly touch young cli 
dren. It is a most necessary bill, and the little money which it 
would take to create this bureau would be wisely expended sid 
bring results many times greater than its cost in the scientilic 
knowledge which would help us to work for better things. 

I care not what is the politics of the man who introduced the 


bill. I am for it and will work for it until we succeed. It !s 
not a subject beneath the attention of a great government. We 
are not concerned solely with building battle ships. We are 


more concerned with building homes. The Government is look- 
ing to its own true safety when it takes care of the rising gc! 
eration and not only removes them from danger and temptation 
but from a brutalizing and debasing competition to cut down 
the wages of their elders who have the responsibilities of home 








I say it is not beneath the dignity of a great 


and family life. 
government to do this work, and I am reminded of that beau- | hz 
tiful poem, which doubtless many of you have read, called, I | greatest producing nation of Europe. 
believe, “ Little Breeches.” 

It tells of the old ranchman whose chubby little boy wandered | agricultural classes, 


away one afternoon from the cabin. They searched for him in 
vain until darkness came on. With the darkness came a storm, 
which increased in fury to a blizzard. The searchers began to 
have a sickening sense of the hopelessness of their task. They 
were in a vast, desolate region far from a human habitation. 
There seemed to be but one tragic end to the search. Still, the 
father, who led the search, struggled on, bareheaded and with 
bleeding hands and knees. The icy wind cut his face and the 
storm howled about him. As the night wore away they tried 
to turn him back, but in vain. At last, with the first gray 
streaks of dawn, they found the little boy huddled down, safe 
and warm, in the sheep pens, fast asleep among the sheep. 
How did the boy get there, with the door closed and the win- 
dows high? The father insisted that the angels had taken the 
child there.. Some of his neighbors told him that could not be 
so: that the angels were up in heaven and had greater things 
to do than to be fooling about in his sheep pens. But the father 
still insisted that it was the angels, and insisted it was useless 
to tell him that they were engaged in better business, “for I 
believe,” said he— 
Saving little children and bringing them to their own 
Is a darn sight better business than loafing ‘round the throne. 

We hear much in these days about the conservation of natural 
resources. I am in hearty sympathy with all of it. I believe 
sincerely that the time has come for the Nation to take a step 
to preserve the bountiful resources with which nature has 
endowed this country, and to perpetuate them for the benefit of 
all the people. If left unrestrained there is a tendency on the | 
part of promoters to monopolize and exploit this great natura] 
wealth so as entirely to consume it to the enrichment of a very 
few and the impoverishment of the whole country. 

But I believe more fully in a higher and more noble form of 
conservation—the conservation of men. I believe in the sacred 
trust of government to watch over the safety of its citizens; to 
lift the burdens from backs that can not Bear them; to make 
plain the path of honest effort and fling wide the door of oppor- 
tunity to the humblest. Little children are the Nation’s hope— 
honest men are the pillars of its strength. Men are the great 
natural wealth of any country—greater far in value than the 
most abundant material riches. If we believe in national con- | 
servation, let us first begin with the conservation of men, for 
it has truly been said by the poet: 


lll fares the land to gathering ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 





Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
June 20, 1910, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 23311) making appropria- 
tion for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. MADDEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would seem to me, after careful study of the 
subject in the light of modern methods of transacting business 
in this country, that it would be no greater folly for the execu- 
tive head of the Government to order the fleet to bombard the 
coast cities than for the legislative branch of this Government 
to inaugurate and enforce legislation against established instlI- 
tutions, which in the end would be nothing more or less than 
an attack on the great army of producers from one seacoast 
to the other. I refer to the attempt which has been made in the 
past, and which may be made in the future, to legislate the 
great commercial exchanges of this country out of existence. 
There can be no plea of ignorance on the part of the promoters 





of such legislation, because they have the facts of history before | equitable prices for his product. 


their eyes. 

if the commander and crew of a United States battle ship 
should undertake to force a passage of a dangerous channel, 
where the ships of other nations had been stranded on dangerous 
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This is but an illustration of what has 
appened in the trade conditions of the most intelligent and 
Only a few years ago 
Germany undertook to enact legislation in the interest of the 
For some the lawmakers of that 


command of such ship. 


reason 


| country conceived the idea that the big trading exchanges, ealled 


bourses, were a source of great evil or a great burden upon the 


producing classes. Legislation was aimed broadside at the 
| bourses and they were practically put out of existence. It took 
| but a few months’ time to open the eyes of the agrarian classes 
of that great Empire. They had not disposed of a single crop 


following the abolition of the bourses until they discovered that 
they were at the mercy of heartless buyers, that they had no 
established markets to guide them in the disposal of t 
products, and that before they had finished their market 
they were paying dearly for the experiment instigated by 

semisocialistic members of the lawmaking body of that nati 
A second year’s trial of these trade conditions without the aid 
of central exchanges only made matters worse, and at the end 
of the two years agitation was begun among the agricultural 


l 
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it 


the 


classes looking toward a reopening of the previously much 
abused grain-trading centers. Monster petitions were cir 
culated and signed by landowners and grain raisers, asking the 


Government to again establish the bourses on their former trade 


relations. The mest valuable part of the illustration I am 
using is the fact that the great German nation, through its 
lawmakers, was forced to comply with the petitions of th: 


people, and, in due course of time, the evils brought about by 
the closing of the exchanges was undone. To this day the best 
economic writers of Europe assert that the landowners and pro 
ducers of Germany have not yet fully recovered from the blight 
put upon them by closing the open markets of the Empire. 


There is not a Congressman sent to Washington by con- 
stituents of this, the greatest of all agricultural nations, who 
does not know of this disastrous failure on the part of Ger- 
many to wipe out her bourses. With an illustration of this 


kind before their eyes the folly of attempting it in this country 
could be no greater than the drastic measures hinted at in 
opening comments. 

Take another homely illustration. Suppose a guardian of the 
peace on a crowded street should undertake to capture a cul 
prit by discharging a load of buckshot in his direction. Sup- 
pose the real object of the shot is missed entirely and a great 
number of innocent people are more or less seriously injured. 
Insert in the place of the criminal in this little illustration, 
if you please, the bucket shop of this country. Substitute for 
the innocent people who were injured the army of producers in 
this country. This in a few words explains about what the 
disastrous results would be should Congress undertake to wipe 


my 


out the objectionable features attached to grain, stock, and 
cotton trading by aiming a disastrous blow at the long-estab 
lished trading exchanges through which a large portion of the 
business of the country is transacted. This subject has been 
agitated so much from the days of “ Farmer Hatch” and his 
famous antioption bill, when the milling combines tried to 


crush out competition and be the sole buyers of the farmers’ 
product, thereby enabling them to buy the wheat at their 
price, down to the present time that it really 
that men possessed of intelligence enough to be sent to Wash 
ington as lawmakers should, for a moment, undertake to fran 
laws which must upset well-established trade conditions in 
this country, no matter what lawbreaking class the legislation 
may be aimed at. 

I think it has been demonstrated beyond dispute by the 
ablest trade writers in this country that exchanges are a neces 
sity in merchandizing the farm products of the United States 
I think a little careful investigation on the part of any man 
will demonstrate to him that the man who needs the exchang 
most is the man with a crop to sell. It takes no unusual! fore 
sight or wisdom to see what would happen if there were no ex 
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changes and all the grain raisers of this big western country 
should undertake to market their surplus grain at one time. 
There would simply be no bottom to prices. As in Germany, 
there would not be a portion of one year’s yields marketed 
until all sorts of trusts and combines would be created among 
buyers. The seller would be without a medium to establish 


just prices. The buying force of the consuming world could 
not be employed to meet the producer half way and give him 
It to see that these 
combinations of buyers, whether they be millers, distributers, 
or exporters, would proceed deliberately to fleece the farmer 
first. They would force him to accept such prices as the « 
bined buying elements might agree to dictate. These 
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rocks, common sense would cry out that it was a great folly 


and that the crew was not mentally capable of being put in | 


buyers would then be in a position to turn about and apply 
the hold-up game to the buyers and consumers of the world, 
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They, in turn, would be forced to pay the prices fixed by the 
people who dictated prices to the producer but a month before. 
I am firmly convinced that, compared with the gigantic oppor- 
tunities for corruption and injustice in a situation of this kind, 
the workings of the Standard Oil Company would appear as 
an infant industry. 

Recent night riding in the tobacco districts of Kentucky was 
a fair sample of what conditions the trusts bring about when 
they have an opportunity. Had there been tobacco exchanges 
in the country where the speculators could, when they consid- 
ered the tobacco low and a drug on the market, buy and hold 
the surplus until the manufacturers or consumers were in the 
market for these articles, they would perform a useful, just, 
and economic function for both producer and consumer. 

It is hardly necessary to state to intelligent men that the 
greater portion of the business of the world is based on future 
contracts. This buying and selling for future delivery appear to 
be the chief bone of contention in the speculative world which 
lawmakers can not, or will not, understand. The man who 
studies trade conditions, studies supply and demand, calculates 
on whether prices of materials or products are going to be 
higher or lower in the future and acts on his judgment, whether 
he is a buyer or seller, is engaging in the commonest kind 
of speculation. Those who engage in this sort of trade in 
the mercantile or manufacturing world, or even in buying 
and selling of real estate, the most permanent form of prop- 
erty in the world, are engaging in speculation as surely and 
as plainly as the man who buys or sells wheat, cotton, or 
provisions for future delivery. No man can build a house, a 
factory, or a railroad, or build a battle ship, without making 
his plans far in advance. He can not buy his material without 
speculating on what that material will be worth when it is 
placed in his structure or his railroad. He figures on what the 
lumber supply and demand are likely to be and what prices are 
likely to be quoted before the trees are cut down from which the 
lumber is to be made. He figures on his steel and iron before 
the ore is dug from the ground from which it is to be manu- 
factured. The greatest merchants in the country contract for 
stocks of goods reaching into the millions of dollars before the 
sheep is sheared for the wool from which the cloth is to be 
made, before the cotton crop is even planted from which his 
fabrics are to be manufactured, before the cattle are even 
raised from whose hides the leather fs at last to be supplied. 
All commercial business has this same element of uncertainty 
running through it, and the merchant who looks ahead and 
makes these calculations and figures on prices for the future 
is engaged in everyday speculation. 

It is the function of those conducting a public exchange to 
look ahead. If there is disaster to the crops in any portion 
of the world, the organized and expert traders connected with 
the grain and cotton exchanges know of it as soon as it occurs, 
and prices are promptly advanced to a higher level and the 
producers of the more fortunate sections of the country reap 
the benefits. If there is political trouble in Europe or the 
Orient, and a war cloud is in sight, the exchange and its members 
have the facilities for acting at once on the conditions which 
they see arising. In a word, they apply the probable condi- 
tions of later months to the contracts made from day to day, 
and the American farmer pockets the profits because of advanced 
prices. 

I wish in this connection to call attention to the establish- 
ment of a grain-trading exchange at Buenos Ayres during the 
past summer. That progressive country has, in the past few 
years, developed great importance as a wheat and flax raising 
region. The wheat crop of Argentina has, for several seasons 
past, attracted the attention of the entire commercial world. 
Only a year ago, when a bumper crop of wheat was harvested, 
the farmers of that country, going it blind for want of estab- 
lished prices at home and accurate information from the buying 
centers of Europe, literally offered their wheat at a sacrifice, 
and fairly flooded Europe with supplies in a few weeks’ time 
during February and March. The cables from day to day now 
tell a different story. I am informed that European buyers 
have to consult experienced tradesmen at Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario, and that wheat prices are, to a large extent, regulated 
by the new exchange, which has only been in existence about 
six months, Experienced people, who have visited that country 
since last summer, declare that the Buenos Ayres Exchange is 
modeled after the Chicago Board of Trade, and that it has 
already, by means of establishing more permanent prices and 
furnishing information to the grain raisers of the country, 
saved to the agricultural people of the provinces lying along 
the La Platta River fully one hundred times as much as the 
investments necessary to establish the grain exchange at the 
principal port of that country. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Now, as to bucket shops. Undoubtedly this is the inegs) 
feature connected with the trade which lawmakers hones: 
wish to eradicate. There are those who charge the framers 
of bills against the exchanges with dishonest motives. | , 
not among those, and believe that nothing is to be gained 
discussing a business problem by making accusations only ; 
be followed by recriminations. I start on a theory that ¢] 
who have introduced bills to regulate trading on the exchan: 
of this country are honest. I believe in reciprocity. Th, 
fore, I ask those to whom I present this subject to credit | 
with honesty of statement, which they must do, becuase I }; 
the facts to substantiate every statement made. I wish 


| state that the exchanges of the country have expended $) 


for every $1 expended by state or national authorities in ¢) 
effort to stamp out bucket shops, covering the past tw: 
years. The Chicago Board of Trade hired, at a big salary, fur 
years the cleverest expert in the business, John Hill, to dig , 
and run down all evidence against the illegal features of ¢ 
trade known by the general term “ bucket shopping.” I sim) 
wish to appeal to the good sense of lawmakers not to cho) 
down the giant oak simply because of the poison ivy vine which 
clings to its trunk. The exchanges have been after the para 
sites for years, and at times they have been almost extermi- 
nated. They stand ready to-day and at all times to join wit 
the General Government or state officials in wiping out 
illegal form of trading over the entire country. 

It may be pertinent to ask why the big exchanges of the « 
try are in existence. I can probably present this feature of | 
subject better by taking a specific case, that of the Chicas) 
Board of Trade. This institution was not established at t)) 
head of La Salle street, the same as a big mail-order house 
the lake front or a big bank further down the street, simply 
secure a share of the business already established. This ex- 
change had its origin in the needs of the early grain handlers 
along the Chicago River, Sixty years ago it was found neces- 
sary to have some common center for transacting grain busi- 
ness. At that time Illinois farmers were buying their land fr: 
the Government at $1.25 per acre, and grain was coming to (! 
cago by wagons and canal boats. The institution has grov 
with the city, but more especially with the development of the 
great western country. As railroads multiplied and grain beg 
to reach Chicago in millions of bushels the early board of trade 
organization had to be perfected and broadened. This proces 
has been going on for a lifetime, until now the exchange is a: 
integral part of the great grain-handling industry standing be- 
tween the biggest grain-raising empire in the world west of t! 
Mississippi and the consuming millions of New England a 
Europe. Its facilities have multiplied, until it is closely identifi 
with the receiving interests on 30 big railroad lines, until it i 
closely allied with the Illinois railroad and warehouse com- 
mission in the grading of the grain, and the certificates of these 
two bodies go around the world with foreign shipments, to gi 
confidence to buyers. Through the exchange facilities heavy 
buyers of grain in the western country have a chance to make 
hedging sales. Through these same facilities eastern buyers 
either grain, flour, or provisions have a way to make contract 
for future supplies, knowing that the property will be forthcom- 
ing at the time specified. But a most important feature, bearing 
directly on the speculative side of the trade, is brought to min 
by the enormous losses to the cotton interests of this country as 
a result of the closing of the exchanges in the South. The pub- 
lic buying force, especially the support in the market which was 
formerly given by cotton raisers themselves, was eliminated, and 
prices of this staple American article were at the mercy of tle 
eastern and foreign buyers for manufacturing purposes. Four- 
fold greater would be the disaster if the big grain exchanges 
were crippled by legislation so that the public could not enter 
the open market of the world and sustain prices. Some of the 
bills heretofore introduced allowed selling of property on the 
exchange for future delivery only when that property was 
actually in the possession of the seller. The men who contem- 
plated extensive western purchases of grain would have no way 
to protect themselves until after they had done their buying 
Speculative selling, outside of those who have the actual prop- 
erty, is followed by a corresponding volume of buying on the 
part of the trade and public, who believe in higher values. 
When a large volume of property which had been hedged in 
the open market is sold for shipment or export, the seller can 
step into the market and remove his hedges, and this sort of 
buying is frequently the cause of decided strength and higher 
prices. 

Members of the exchange, organized into strong commission 
and receiving houses, have their agents constantly in the field 
to detect the first evidence of crop shortage anywhere. Through 
the trade this information reaches the public press, and grain 
raisers themselves are informed as to the prevailing conditions 








and are enabled to demand what their property is worth, be- 


cause of promise of short yields in some other locality. We 
believe it can be stated without exaggeration that producers of 
this country have had millions of dollars annually added to the 
values of their surplus crops by the higher prices established 
on the big exchanges as a result of crop scares of various 


sinds. 

, Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that I may show how the great 
Board of Trade of Chicago does its good work, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp certain extracts taken 
from a pamphlet issued by said board, and I also ask to print 
certain other statements, court decisions, reports of commis- 
sions, and so forth. 

The request was granted. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


On the 13th of March, 1848, 13 men, representing the commercial 
interests of Chicago, organized the Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago, and laid down the fundamental principles and policies which have 
made this exchange the greatest of its kind in the world, as well as a 
model for all similar exchanges since formed here and elsewhere, and 
have given this city premiership among the world’s 

What the founders of this institution aimed to accomplish, and what 
it has stood for during nearly two-thirds of a century of its corporate 
life, was thus enunciated in the preamble of the rules and by-laws: 

“To maintain a commercial exchange; to promote uniformity in the 
customs and usages of merchants; to inculcate principles of justice 
and equity in trade; to facilitate the speedy adjustment of business 
disputes; to acquire and disseminate valuable commercial and eco- 
nomic information; and, generally, to secure to its members the bene- 
fits of cooperation in the furtherance of their legitimate pursuits.” 

So comprehensive and satisfactory is this expression o 
ethical, and civic ideals that it has never been 
modify it in any particular, and it stands to-day as when it was first 
voiced oe fundamental article of the organic law of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

The charter members of this commercial exchange had been engaged 


in the infant trade of the city from the time of its incorporation. They 
were enthusiastic believers in the future, full of courage, hope, and 


determination to live up to the Supertentites which they saw around 
them on every hand awaiting development. These men had deep and 
abiding faith in the city which they had helped to found. They were 
men of sagacity, and their foresight had in it the quality of intuition. 
They perceived that this city, situated on the peerless waterways of the 
Great Lakes and adjacent to the limitless fertile plains of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, was destined to be not only a commercial metropolis, but 
also a dominant force in the markets of the world. At that time Chi- 
cago had a population of less than 30,000, the State of Illinois had only 
157,000 ple, and the United States had not yet attained a total of 
13,000, population. To-day the population of Chicago is, in round 
numbers, 2,400,000 ; of Illinois, 5,500,000 ; of the United States, 90,000,- 
000. Chicago was farther removed from New York than we are now 
distant from the antipodes. Her transportation facilities were of the 
most meager sort, and communication was by the slow-going stage, the 
infrequent sailing vessels, or the laboring post rider. 

If the “ manifest destiny " of Chicago was to be worked out, it was 
necessary that there should be an organized effort to attract trade, to 
facilitate the transaction of business, and to reduce the hazards of com- 
merce by building up a body of principles which should have the force 
of law, insuring righteous dealings between the buyer and the seller, 
and banishing chicanery and deceit from the code of trading. 

Such was the mission of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago. 

But the objects of these founders of Chicago's greatness were broader 
than mere self-interest. They grappled with large public problems from 
the very outset, striving in all possible ways to facilitate profitable 
dealings with the farms of the central valley and the mills of the East, 
seeking to improve and to promote navigation, and encouraging the 

roject to connect Chicago by telegraph with the eastern markets, and 
n many other ways. 
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And there is the best possible evidence of the energy with which | 
the little voluntary organization prosecuted its work for the benefit | 


of the city and its citizens; for, in the year after the first meeting 
in South ater street, the general assembly of the State of Illinois 


enacted fostering laws relating to boards of trade. In 1850 the legis- 
lature enacted a special charter for “ The Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago;” and nine years later, when events had proved that the 
grants thus conferred were inadequate for the proper working out of 
the mission of the institution, the general assembly enacted a new 
charter law, giving the corporation the right of 
and clothing it with very broad power and authority to regulate the 
trading practices and commercial conduct of the affairs of this market. 

Directly in line with the pottey thus expressed, the Chicago Board 
of Trade introduced, in 1858, the system of grain inspection which, 
as much as any other one thing, has contributed to the prestige of 
Chicago. This inspection system is still in force substantially as it was 
when devised by the administration of 1858, and it has been accepted 
as the model for virtually all the grain markets of the country, if not 
of the world. 

Prior to the enactment of the special charter of 1859 the board had 
been restricted in its powers and limited in resources, despite the 
financial assistance afforded by the city council; but when the new 
charter was granted the membership quickly increased to 725, and the 
treasury soon showed a comfortable surplus. Outgrowing 


erpetual existence | 


rented | 


qegeenre, the board determined to erect an exchange building at La | 


alle and Washington streets. 
occupied in 1865, and remained until the fire of 1871 laid it in ashes. 
Within a year the structure was rebuilt, and was the center of the 


was dedicated. 

om with a membership of 1,726, the Chicago Board of Trade 
is Ne~ by all peoples as the dominant factor in the determina- 
tion of the prices of grain and provisions. More than that, it is 
universally recognized as the most potent force extant for the main- 
tenance of those principles of business morality and justice which its 
founders embodied in the preamble of sixty years ago. Its quotations 

; its statistics unimpugned; its certificates of inspec- 


are ed 
tion, weights, and grading unchallen ; and the word of its members 


as good as gold anywhere and any > 





This first fixed abode of the board was | 























DEVELOPMENT OF CHICAGO AS A AIN MA ET 

Having thus barely sketched the early |} ry of t ird of trade, 
it will be interesting to review the growth of the « ial t sac 
tions which center on the flcor of the exc! ge 

In 1848, when the board was organized, the total shipments of 
flour from Chicago were only 45,200 barrels, and t t shi s of 
wheat 2,160,000 bushels. Of corn, the city shipped, 1848 0,460 
bushels; and of oats, 65,280 bushels. The receipts of flour during 
the year 1900 aggregated 9,313,591 barrels; of wheat, 48,04 Ss 
busheis; and of corn, 134,663,456 bushels; and the ship nts of flour 
aggregated 7,396,697 barrels; of wheat, 36,649,956 ishels; and of 
corn, 111,099,653 bushels. We have no records of the trad l 
visions, butter, or wool prior to 1853, but the volume was rela 3 
small as the movement of the grains. 

These figures serve, in passing, to throw a valuable light on tl! 
indomitable spirit of the men who could see in these operations, which 
now appear so insignificant, the promise of the marvelous g ‘ 
which Chicago has achieved. And it is worth while, also, to re 
that this growth has been due quite as much to the force of the board 
of trade and its principles as to the accident of fortunate location on 
the shores of the Lakes and inthe grain garden of the continent here 
are abundant examples of equally great opportunities lost by unw 
and shortsighted policies. In fact, it is quite within reason and fi i 
to say that the creatness of Chicago in the grain trade of the world is 
the legitimate fruit of the principles of equity, honesty, and publicity 
upon which the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago was estal hed 

The following tabulation indicates, by decades, the volume of 
business in grain transacted by the members of the board of trad 

Wheat. Oorn. 
Year. 
Receipts. Shipments Receipts Shipments 
Bushels. Bushels Bushels. Bushel 
eel se meee eee 1D leccccccccceselesesooeeesce 
ss 10,000 
reas 3 883,644 62,013 
ee 1,687 , 46 1,206,163 869 , 339 80,228 
14,927 , 08% > 19 15. U4 ] 00,113 
17,394,409 16,4 S 189,775 7 7 
ae 3 541,607 | 22,796,288 97 , 272,844 y 84 
ia ee 14,248,770 11,975,276 1,387,754 (x) 1,379 
Oe 48 048 , 298 36.649, 956 134,668 , 456 111,.000,¢ 
6 899,012 13 i14 110,823,444 ¢ 4 
8,249,475 16,788,573 08 896 , 563 is 1, 686 
a a 24,943,690 | 24,314,892 125, 159,98 am 779 
Oats. Barley Rye. 

Year. — - - 

Receipts. Shipments.) Receipts. Shipments.) Receipts. |Shipments. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels. 

1850__-. A ; 158, 084 2) 279 
ence 1,875,770 1,748,498 192,387 120 267 S162 8? 162 
1860___- 2,198,889 | 1,091,698 617,619 267 , 449 18,976 156,642 
ES 10,472,078 8507 5 3 ( > 584.602 1 1 193 699 
1890. ___ 23,490,915 | 20,649,427 5 110,985 | 1,86 18 1,365,165 
, 75,150,249 | 70,768,222 | 15 . 1.470.971 1508 3,280,433 
1900___ 105,226,761 | 7 1,695 | 17,813,919 739,009 | 1,973,701 1 rh 
A 92, 486,761 66,131,725 | 28,074,142 74,087 v2 ,444 ] 9 
1906_.....| 89,912,881 | 73,718,199 | 20,811,432 6,924,357 | 2,194,875 ! 
a 93,906,776 | 68,807,313 | 18,318,253 | 6,196,708 | 2,458,590 l : 

The approximate value of wheat, corn, oats, rye, and bark 
ceived in this market during the year 1907, in round numbers, was 
$150,000,000. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES OF THE BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


In sketching the origin of the yard of Trade of the City of Chicago, 
it was pointed out that its founders were alert in grappling with the 
problems of transportation, communication, tolls, inspection, and grad 
ing of grain, and all the innumerable details connecied with esta 
ing uniformity of usage and custom in the trade of this market. ‘T! 


services were and are of undebatable benefit to the public; but the 
question is often asked by those having little practical contact with ex 
change operations, “‘ What service does the board render now? The 
answer is simple. It renders an inestimable service if it does nothing 
more than maintain the policies and principles expressed in it 

amble. The board of trade would be worth every penny of the r« 1 
which it has drawn to the Chicago market if it had no other function 
than the determination of prices. In truth, the free and fair pl: of 


opinion—the unhampered expression of the relations between pr: 


and future supply and present and future demand, upon which price 
depends could not be dispensed with for an instant without involv 
ing the world in chaos. But the board of trade gos $ much evond 
these important functions and duties It is very largely due to the 
initiative of the board that buyers and sellers of grain have always at 
their disposal a body of statistical information more general, varied, 
and exact than that available concerning any other article of com 
merce. At an enormous expense the board collects data of the world’s 
receipts and shipments, stocks in hand at all the primary markets, the 


| visible supply in store and afloat, the quantities Involved in the export 


grain trade until 1885, when the present board of trade | 


es 


and import movement, the quality of incoming car; the 
cars of all varieties, and other Information of vital import 


of 


regard 


number 
ince 


| ing grain, provisions, seeds, and forage crops. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This valuable service is really performed for the general public q 
as much as for the members of the board of trade Every effort is made 


to facilitate the prompt diffusion of the facts obtained, and the sta 
tistics are instantly available to the news agencies and to the press, 
whose commercial reporters have access to the floor at all times 

It is evident that this system of statistical service does away with 
every species of injustice between the buyer and the seller tjoth have 


identical information at the same time, and they have equal opport 
advantage. 


inf 


ties to use the data to their several The seller need not 
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sell his goods at a smaller price than is justified by the world conditions 
in grain. The buyer need not pay a higher price than is justified by 
the same world-wide conditions of the market. Neither of them need 
be a victim of merely temporary or local causes and conditions, as would 
be tee case if this general information were not constantly and instantly 
avaliabie, 

_If it were not for these reports the market at any place would be 
little more than an cupreasion of the local supply and demand, which 
would very often be sadly and disastrously out P relation to the general 
supply and demand, ‘The variation in the prices is kept continually in 
proportion to the change in actual conditions throughout the world, be- 
cause the conditions and quotations from all over the world are collected 
by wire and posted continually in the hall of the exchange. 

The service of the board is not of value merely to the buyers and 
sellers of grain. All branches of trade and industry are benefited. The 
price of grain, more than anything else, affects banks, interest rate 
transportation rates, and mercantile trade. And the accurate an 
world-wide information collected by the board keeps these branches of 
industry and trade in touch with the actual conditions of the grain 
market, thereby preventing local or temporary fictitious variations. 

There is no business so important to the general welfare as that of 
grain and provisions, the world’s foodstuffs. There is no business so 
openly or freely conducted in the sight of every one as the trade in 
grain and provisions. It is not exclusively for the buyer nor for the 
seller, but is in the interest of fair and open marketing on the basis of 
the actual conditions as they exist throughout the world. 

To get an idea of the actual tangible service performed by the board 
one needs to be reminded that there are 150 telegraph operators on the 
floor, who are busy from the opening of the board to the closing bell. 
This indicates the extent to which business is conducted in Chicago for 
the markets throughout the country and in other parts of the world. 


HOW THE BOARD OF TRADE HELPS FARMER, GRAIN DEALER, AND SHIPPER. 


Chicago’s supremacy as a grain market is undisputed. It is, as the 
founders of the board of trade foresaw that it would be, the gateway 
through which the grain of the greatest cereal-growing area in the 
world passes to the consumer here and across the sea. More than 
60,000 miles of railway tap the grain belt and bring the produce, by 
easy grades, to the many trunk lines running to the seaboard and to 
the docks of the seventh port in the world. At this first of primary 
markets there is storage capacity to receive and properly care for more 
than 65,000,000 bushels of grain, and ample facilities for the drying 
and purification of cereais which otherwise must be lost to the pro- 
ducer or marketed at a considerable sacrifice. These and other ad- 
vantages, notably the splendid transfer facilities of the city, low in the 
outfreight rates, and ample banking accommodations for the necessi- 
ties of an enormous volume of commodity trading, have firmly estab- 
lished Chicago at the head of the list of the world’s grain markets, 


To convey an idea of the magnitude of the business centering here it | 
year Chicago has handled 500,000,000 | 


may be said that in a single | 
bushels of grain, nearly 300,000 tons of hay, 16,000,000 head of live 
stock, 270,000,000 pounds of butter, 90,000,000 pounds of cheese, nearly 
500,000,000 pounds of lard, including receipts and shipments, and 
about 2,500,000,000 pounds of meats, cured and other, received and 
shipped. No more eloquent praise of the transportation, storage, and 
exchange facilities of Chicago could possibly be given than is contained 
in these vast totals. 

Mention has been made of the superb system of inspection and grad- 
ing introduced by the board of trade early in its existence. Of 
hardly less importance is the department of weighing and supervision, 
organized and perfected for the mutual protection of the shipper and 
of the receiver of grain consignments. The good offices of this depart- 
ment, extended without partiality to all having interests in our grain 
trade, have done much to increase the prestige of this market. Every 
car of grain consigned to Chicago within the jurisdiction of the board 
of trade is the special care of the weighmaster or his deputies. The 
condition of the car is noted, the scale on which it is to be weighed ‘is 
checked ; when the car is unloaded measures are taken to prevent any 
waste or diversion of grain in handling, and a full report of the super- 
vision and weighing is filed for use in case the shipper fancies himself 
wronged in the accounting. Beyond this, the weighing department en- 
deavors in all ways to instruct shippers how to load cars so as to 
avoid loss by theft, leakage, or damage in transit; how to install and 
adjust scales; how to determine the density of grain; how to proceed 
in case of loss or damage for which the carrier is liable; and, in general, 
it labors in all possible ways to make the grain-shipping business ad- 
vantageous alike to seller and buyer. 

In furtherance of this object the weighing department desires to co- 
operate with shippers at all elevator points, and invites consignors of 
grain to send in reports covering weights, conditions of loading, cooper- 
age, and car maintenance, with precise details as to car numbers, con- 
signees, etc., so that differences which may arise at destination may be 
satisfactorily settled. 


BUYING AND SELLING FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Ever since commercial exchanges were devised for the distribution of 
commodities at fair prices to both buyer and seller there has been mis- 
apprehension about transactions for future delivery. No feature of 
the business of the board of trade is as little understood as this. The 
reader will gain a clear idea of the necessity of buying or selling grain 
or produce for future delivery when he refiects that the entire amount 
ef money in circulation in the United States at the present time would 
be insufficient to transfer the wheat and corn crops from the hands of 
the farmers to the bins of the consumers here and abroad if it were not 
possible to distribute the task over the crop year. The farmer must 
realize on his grain as soon as possible after it is harvest but the 
grain is not needed for immediate use, and it must be carried in store 
until it is needed for food. The selling of a crop for delivery at dif- 
ferent dates in futurity enables the farmer to realize at once on the 
toil of the summer, and places in his hands the ready cash he needs to 
pay his help, his local storekeeper, the interest on his borrowed capital, 
and to improve his farm for next year’s tillage. 

Of course grain which is not deliverable until December can not ap- 
pear in the visible supply at primary markets in July, and that is all 
the basis there is for the complaints sometimes made that the board of 
trade deals in grain which it never sees. As a matter of fact every 
bushel of grain which is bought or sold on the board is actually deliv- 
erable on maturity of the contract. If he wants wheat he may pay for 
it and it will be delivered to him out of an elevator. There is no fic- 
tion about such a trade. Behind every transaction there is some- 
where a warehouse receipt representing an equivalent quantity of actual 
grain of a certain contract quality. 

There is much misapprehension, also, about the class of trades known 
as “hedges.” Suppose that a miller from Glasgow is tn San Francisco 
and buys 100,000 bushels of wheat for shipment to Glasgow. San 
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Francisco is four or five months distant by voyage from Glasgow. «o | 
order to protect himself, to avoid speculation, this miller sells 100 
bushels of wheat on the board of trade at about the same price tha; 
he paid in San Francisco. He does it in order to avoid the risk . 
changes in the market during the time that his grain is in tra; 
When the wheat arrives in Glasgow, if the market has declined, his 
in Chicago makes up the loss. On the other hand, if the market 
vances, the sale in Chicago at the lower price equalizes the transact 
so he can sell the flour on the basis of the price at which he boug 
in San Francisco. E 
Multiply this incident by thousands, and we have an explanation 
how it is possible for hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat 
sold on the board of trade in Chicago which are not necessarily , 
livered here. The transactions on that board stand not for loca! { 
actions merely, but for transactions all over the world. They de; 
not merely on the amount of grain here, but on the world’s suppl, 
grain. Transactions on the board are in relation to the supply 
demand of the world for breadstuffs. If the farmer could not sel! ; 
future delivery, he would have to suffer. 


THE SHORT SIDE OF THE MARKET. 


The public has never fully comprehended the theory which under! 
trading on the short side of the market. A trader sells grain w 
he does not actually possess, and contracts to deliver it at a fu 
time. Necessarily such a transaction must be equated by a purc! 
of an en gor quantity before the time of delivery. Though s5 
trading is sometimes called fictitious, it is by no means different f; 
the practices which prevail in every business. A United States sj} 
certificate is not metal, but it represents a quantity of specie in 
Treasury equal to its face value. The short sale may not at this ; 
ment be represented by grain actually on hand in Chicago; but 
grain is on hand in some of the world’s markets, and in due time t 
seller will make a delivery; that is to say, give the buyer a war: 
receipt calling for the actual grain. In essence the transaction j 
same as a dairyman’s contract to supply butter or milk for the co 
year. He can not have on hand now the whole quantity sold, but 
will obtain it from time to time as needed to meet his contract. 

Short selling is merely one of the devices whereby a fair and just ; 
lation is preserved between the present price level and the pro 
price level at a future time. It is a device by which world condit 
are made effective against local and transitory conditions. Instead 


| being a fictitious transaction it is in fact a means of combatir 
| artificial or abnormal 


situation which is temporarily 
above their legitimate level. 

Any attempt by speculators to manipulate prices on the exchar 
can not and does not nullify the law of supply and demand. What 
does is to bring into vivid relief two opposing opinions regarding sup; 
and demand, present and prospective, local and general. It furn 
that free and fair contest of belief and judgment out of which fin 
emerges a true and valid estimate of value. The law of supply : 
demand is supreme. The speculator who governs his action in a 
ance with it reaps a profit. The man who ignores it suffers 
Between the two the producer gains a fair price for his harvests. 

Speculation is inseparable from every business which deals in 
way with the future needs and wants of mankind. It is the are 
which human commercial judgments are tried out. It is not desi 
that speculation should be crushed, nor is it possible to stop it. A 
that is essential is that the facts involved be placed at the disposal « 
buyers and sellers and that strict justice and honor shall prevail in | 
performance of trading contracts. As we have seen, the Board of T 
of the city of Chicago was organized to carry out these vital objects 

In order to bring about this latter object, committees of arbitrat 
and appeal have been formed, who hear and settle controversies aris 
between the members. ‘These committees afford an inexpensive a 
equitable means of settling ae by those particularly well fitted 
judge such questions. The findings of these committees are recog: 
by the courts themselves, and the litigants do not have to refer t! 
controversies to a jury made up of men selected at random from t! 
not especially fitted by training or education to deal with such « 
These disputes are judged by experts. And in view of the enor 
volume of transactions, the cases of controversy are remarkably f 
When it is remembered that the actual grain receipts are 300,000,' 
bushels and the stock receipts 16,000,000 head, the possibility for : 
understandings will be apparent. It is a well-known fact that 
controversies arise because of the fair and equitable attitude of | 
members toward each other. They recognize the fact that condit 
will arise in which neither party can be perfectly sure that he is r 
and the members show themselves willing to go halfway in the set! 
ment of such misunderstandings. Charity and common sense ar 
ercised by the members in a rare spirit of generosity, conceding to 
other side all advantage of a reasonable doubt. 


HOW THE BOARD OF TRADE DOES ITS WORK. 


For the proper administration of the board of trade in its seve 
functions its rules and by-laws provide for an executive body elect 
annually, consisting of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 

a treasurer. The board of directors consists of 15 members in t! 
classes, 5 being replaced each year. The directors perform the d 
naturally arising in the administration of so com lex an organizatio 
To enable them to discharge the numerous duties attaching to 
management of the association, the following standing committees 
provided: Executive committee, finance committee, real-estate com 
tee, rules committee, legal-advice committee, room committee, mem 
ship committee, warehouse committee, grain committee, clearing house 
committee, market-report committee, violation-of-rules committ: 
transportation commi , weighing committee, claims committ: 
meteorological observation committee, provision-inspection committ: 
flour-inspection committee, flaxseed-inspection committee, other ins| 
tion committee, arbitration committee on grass and field seeds, con- 
mittee on insolvencies, and committee on promotion. 

This subdivision of duties, without relieving the directors of respon. 
sibility, facilitates the business of administration and makes the board 
of trade a highly efficient body. The presidents of the board since it 
organization and the years of their election follow: 1848, Thom 
Dyer; 1849, Thomas er; 1850, Charles Walker; 1851, Charles 

alker; 1852, George Steel; 1855, Thomas Hale; 1854, George A. 
Gibbs; 1855, Hiram Wheeler; 1856, Charles H. Walker; 1857, Charles 
H. Walker; 1858, Julian S. Rumsey; 1859, Julian S. Rumsey; 15°’, 
Ira Y. Munn; 1861, Stephen Clary; 1862, Calvin T. Wheeler ; 186 , 
John L. Hancock; 1864. John L. Hancock; 1865, Charles Randolp) ; 
1866, John C. Dore; 1867, Wiley M. Egan; 1868, Enos V. Robbins; 
1869, Jesse M. Richards; 1870, Samuel H. McCrea; 1871, Josiah \W. 
Preston; 1872, Josiah W. Preston; 1873, Clrarles BE. Culver; 1874, 
George M. How; 1875, George Armour; 1876, John R. Bensley ; 1877, 
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David H. Lin ‘oln ; 1878, Nathaniel K. Fairbank; 1879, Asa Dow: 1880, 
Tohn H. Dwight; 1881, Henry W. Rogers, jr.; 1582, Ransom W. Dun- 
; + 1883, James B. Hobbs; 1884, E. Nelson Blake; 1885, E. Nelson 
- 1886, A. M. Wright; 1887, A. M. Wright; 1888, C. L. Hutchin- 
i889, William S. Seaverns; 1890, William T. Baker; 1891, Wil 

m T. Baker; 1892, Charlies D. Hamill; 1893, Charles D. Hamill; 
1894, Charles L. Raymond; 1895, William T. Baker; 1896, William T. 
taker: 1897. William T. Baker; 1898, Zina R. Carter; 1899, Richard 
s Lyon; 1900, William 8S. Warren; 1901, William S. Warren; 1902, 
Wi iam S&S. Warren; 1903, Reuben G. Chandler; 1904, William 8. 
Jackson ; 1905, William 8. Jackson ; 1906, Walter Fitch; 1907, Hiram 
N. Sager. 








BUCKET SHOPS. 

From its inception in the minds of its founders the board of trade 
has always stood like a rock for commercial integrity, honor, and 
equity. In opposition to these fundamental principles and policies there 
grew up a system of pure and simple gambling known as “ bucket 
shopping,” devoid of all of the just restraints of legitimate speculative 
dealing in commodities, and neither contemplating nor effecting actual 
hona fide transfers of the property bought and sold. Against this 
sevstem, with all its attendant evils, the Chicago Board of Trade early 
began to wage a relentless warfare. 

BUCKET SHOPS AND LEGITIMATE BOARDS OF TRADE CONTRASTED. 

A bucket shop is a pretense; it pretends to transact business when 
in fact it exercises no commercial function and is devoid of every com- 
mereial feature; it is a deliberately premeditated organized fraud. 
It charges for a service when no service is performed; it merely weaves 
its web and watches for its victims. It is a gambling contrivance pure 
and simple. It is thoroughly demoralizing to industrial and mercan 
tile life; it pollutes everything it touches and taints everybody with 
whom it is in any manner identified. It is insidiously pernicious and 
undermining, and is at war with every legitimate industry and every 
principle of mercantile life. It is a scheme for betting upon quotations 
under the flimsy guise of commercial transactions. A bucket shop 
takes one side of the bet and its customer the other side. If the cus- 
tomer wins, the bucket shop must lose. If the bucket shop makes 
money, it must follow that the customers lose money. To put it in 
another way, it is for the interest of the bucket shop proprietor that 
his customers lose money. It is for the interest of legitimate mer- 
chants that their customers make money. The profits of the bucket 
shop are derived from the losses of their infatuated customers. The 
impoverishment of their customers means the wealth of the bucket 
shop; and yet, strange to say, knowing this, their patrons eagerly 
enter the unequal contest. The bucket shop bears the same relation to 
legitimate commercial bodies that a counterfeit bears to a genuine 
bill. In contradistinction from the bucket shop stand legitimate com 
mercial exchanges or boards of trade. 

The primary function of boards of trade is to bring the buyer and 
seller together in the interest of fairness and equity; to facilitate the 
marketing of products and merchandise, providing for their distribution 
in different section of the country and in differen® parts of the world. 

Boards of trade are not established in the interest of the buyer ex 
clusively or the seller exclusively, but in the interest of the buyer, the 
seller, the producer, and the consumer alike. Their transactions are 
bona fide commercial transactions, and are based and conditioned upon 
the legal delivery of the commodities dealt in. They have no private 
interest to promote; they gather information, statistical and otherwise, 
for the benefit of all concerned; they are exclusively and emphatically 
identified with the public welfare; they legislate not for one commu 
nity, nor one State, nor one country, but for a world-wide commerce. 
They inculcate principles of honor and justice in trade, promote uni 
formity in the customs and usages of merchants, and secure to their 
members the benefits of cooperation in the furtherance of their legiti 
mate pursuits. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE PIT TRADERS. 


The visitor sitting in the gallery of Exchange Hall during a flurry In 
the grain pits on the floor rarely fails to express wonder that there can 
be any orderly and certain transaction of business in such hurly-burly. 
But the trader in the middle of the excited throng sees in the turmoil 
only the fierce determination of his fellows to buy at the cheapest or to 
sell at the highest possible price. As to the intentions of any man in 
the pit at that moment, the practiced trader has no doubt whatever. 
Articulate speech is not only impossible under such conditions, but 
useless. The eye is quicker than the ear, and the signals given with the 
hand or by a gesture of the head mean as much as a telegram to the per 
son addressed Rarely does a mistake occur in this sign-language trading. 

The sign manual of the pit trader is simplicity itself, and with a 
very little practice anyone can become adept at it; but it calls for 
natural aptitude to be a master of the strategy and generalship de- 
manded of a good broker. Wheat having sold at 90 cents, for instance, 
a trader catches the eye of some one opposite in the pit who has 
50,000 bushels to sell, and partly by telepathy, partly by a motion of 
the clenched fist, signals that he will take the “50 wheat” at 90. The 
seller, in reply, holds up his right hand with the index finger extended 
horizontally, indicating that he wants 904 cents. The buyer motions 
acceptance and signals back “ 4."" The two traders note on their cards, 
“Sold 50 at § Jones” and “ Bot 50 at § Smith.’ After they leave the 
pit_they meet and check the operation. 

The hand being held horizontally, the clenched fist indicates the price 
in even cents. Each finger represents an added eighth of a cent up to 
five eighths; the extended hand with the fingers close together 
means three-quarters, and the thumb only signals seven-cighths 
But the whole hand displayed vertically means 25,000 bushels, each 
finger counting 5,000 bushels; whether offered or being bid for. is 
shown by a slight motion of the hand to or from the trader making the 
signal. The official reporter stationed in each pit sees all the signaling, 
and partly by observation and partly on information given him by the 
traders, notes the latest price and gives it to a telegraph operator at 
his side to be “ put on the ticker.” Thus the price of grain is made 
vee moment of the session and transmitted to all the markets of the 
world. 

When understood, the chaos of the pit becomes quite intelligible 
language, even to the nonparticipant. 

CHICAGO THE GREATEST LIVE-STOCK MARKET. 

So ew J associated with the business of the board of trade is 
the live-stock industry of Chicago that mention must be made of the 
Union Stock Yards and the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, organized on 
a declaration of principles almost identical with that of the board 
of trade. There is in the whole world no more siupendous industrial 
mechanism than that which centers at the “yards.” The equipment 
for the speedy and economical handling of millions of head of stock 
includes 500 acres of land, nearly all of it floored, with 13,000 pens 
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estimated to exceed $1,000.00 0 

The foundation of this ca larket f 
Same causes which in 1848 to the org 
trade. To the west of us lay ! Se 
feeding of cattle and the rn belt, w 
to be converted into pork for its ecor I 
With unequaled transportation facilities at « ! i 
that Chicago needed but to provide adequate V 
facilities to build up the greatest live-stock market in 

The Stock Yards Con ny ( ! t v OI 
stock. Its function is provide facilities for the 
consignments, supplies of feed at reasonable | Ss, | 
stock may be safely held for the inspection of vel 
covering the weighing, inspection, and conditioni f i 
for sale. Above all, the purpose of the orga: ition to 
free and fair market in which supply and demand 1 
in fixing prices Everything done on a strictly 
nothing savoring of trickery or sharp practice can exist f 

It is sometimes complained that consignments of live 
in Chicago do not find ready sale, subject , the 1ippe t 
shrinkage, terminal feeding « nd pen charges, u 
take the stock at the price desired by the owner I 
that an excessive run of cattle or hogs i it tl 
to a temporary depression of pri 
readjustment of values; but this is one of the ir ler f 
ruled by supply and demand. The Stock Yards ¢ y 
effort to provide the cattle interests with ex ] r 
tion on every point which is likely to modify price It 
information ayailable to the neral public t the } 
far as possible seeks to further the interests of ‘ 
live-stock trade. All things considered, it is d 
business could be better conducted or wit ess cause f 

The stock yards industries and the board of t le 
been very closely connected rhe live st k is n keted at 
and the finished product, in the form of mé« 3s and rd, | 
very large extent on the ird of trad I 1 t 
change that the packers é brokers Vv ) I 
domestic and foreign distributors A very large busine 
both for prompt shipment and ture delivery r) 
of trading for future delivery In meats and lard w 
when it is pointed out iat duri t ‘ t 
receipts of stock, particularly of e much in ¢ 
rent demand for fresh meats, wl ! ly f t 
held in cold storage until the nsumptive demand ov 
At such times it is the custom of t packers to tect t 
selling for future delivery, «¢ r to 1 ints ) 
their requirements or to spe itive inve t I 
means able to pay the produ bette | for his 
be the case if there was no such 1 et for f iF ! 

The table following s! : ra serie ecades f r 
shipments of cattle, hogs, p ing-house pro ind 
Chicago market: 

Chicago receipts and shipmen live-stock and 7 I hou 
| ttle Hogs 
| 
Year | 
Receipts. |Sh t 7, t Shir 
i ncsiiidienttintedinten 064 I ) 1 
ak aie ai 1 i \ ] 
ST cicannenindpess 1, 264 
centenarians oy ) 1 g 
D. . cnendagauceuecsunce { 1,4 . ] 4 
i cteadiainei l 
SN Ait enaasdiathinanat ,305, 1,4 { "230 
| Lard. H 
Cattle 
Year. | packed. 
| Receipts Sh f R ts 
, 
0 ae 91 ‘ 
TN ins l f 
TEE pacceneso } l4 
ct iieitinacament { 
| ES iL 
a ! ) 
1907 .....---------- . 
Barreled pork t I 

Year. 

Re S! Re ; 
ceipts. me , ” 
Bbls. Bar P I l P 

TRS citon 40,555 165.38 4 
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VOLUMB OF BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY THE UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY, | 
CHICAGO. 


marketed and sold in Chicago a yearly | 
of over 16,000,000 animals, exceeding $300,000,000 in value, 
one-half the total combined receipts of the six principal live- 
stock markets of the United States, which means that a daily average 
of over 1,000 carloads of live stock of an average value exceeding $1,000 
per carload, or an average more than $1,000,000 worth of animals, 
are disposed of every business day of the year on the Chicago live-stock 
moarKket, 

During 1907 Chicago received (including 513,000 hogs received direct 
by downtown packers) live stock valued at $326,540,639. In a single 
day, February 10, 1908, the Chicago Union Stock Yards received 
150,357 animals, including a record run of 87,716 hogs, valued at over 
$3,000,000, All were handled promptly, and so great is the demand 
for meats and live stock of all kinds at Chicago that practicaily all 
were sold on day of arrival at only a slight reduction in prices, fol- 
lowed by advancing markets and full ordinary receipts during the next 
two days 

These figures represent the business of the Chicago live-stock market 
alone. They do not represent the business of Packingtown. That is 
an entirely separate business, occupying a different geographical loca- 
tion, having an entirely distinct ownership, being conducted under 
separate management, and belonging to a different domain of business 
viz, manufacturing—while the transactions in the Union Stock Yards 
proper belong to the domain of trade. 

The live stock is marketed at the yards, a large share is slaughtered 
and manufactured in Packingtown, and the finished product, more 
especially of hogs, in the form of meats and lard, is to a large extent 
sold on the board of trade. 
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The proposed laws, if passed, will make it a crime for any man to 
sell or offer to sell grain, , or cotton for future delivery unless 
he has at the time the grain, provisions, or cotton in his possession or 
is growing it on his farm or plantation. 

Such legislation will close the great grain and cotton exchanges of 
the country, will drive all speculative buying and selling to the Euro- 
pean boards of trade, and will deprive our farmers, live-stock raisers, 
and cotton planters of the immense advantages of the broad, open, 
competitive markets now afforded by the exchanges, where millers, 
exporters, speculators, and grain shippers are all bidding against each 
other If trading in grain for future delivery is abolished or so re 
stricted as to prevent speculative selling and buying, the grain crops 
of the country will then be sold as potatoes, hay, apples, and tobacco 
now are sold. 

There will be no speculative buyer to absorb the enormous quan- 
tities of grain pressed on the markets after harvest and carry same 
until demand has overtaken supply, and then grain, like hay and 
potatoes, will sell at ruinous prices when freely pressed on the market. 
The miller and exporter will have the farmer at their mercy. Why are 
the planters of the South to-day setting the torch to barns filled with 
leaf tobacco and destroying countless thousands of value? Because the 
mpetitive tobacco market has been destroyed. They are at the 
merey of the tobacco trust. The grain and cotton raisers will be in the 
same position if these bills become laws. Germany tried it in 1896. 
The chief provision of the German law was the abolition of buying 
and selling agricultural produce for future delivery. 

The result was disastrous. There were no grain 
produce section of the bourse was abandoned There 
information as to values or prices. In villages 10 miles apart the 
price would vary tremendously. ‘The seller was at the mercy of the 
buyer, and yet the buyer was justified in exacting an enormous margin 
of profit, as he assumed unusual risks. He, too, had no ready market 
to sell in or reliable quotations to guide him. The entire country 
suffered severely, all business was affected, particularly the farmers, 
until the minister of commerce opened negotiations for a return to the 
old methods, and the produce bourse was reopened in April, 1900, 
Can we not profit by Germany's costly experience? 

During the reign of Edward VI of England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was enacted by statutes that “ whosoever shall buy corn or 
grain with intent to sell it again shall be reputed an unlawful en- 
grosser and shall for the first fault suffer two months’ imprisonment 
and forfeit the value of the corn, for the second offense suffer six 
months’ imprisonment and forfeit double the value, and for the third 
be set in the pillory and suffer imprisonment during the King’s pleas- 
ure and forfeit all his goods and chattels.” 

As late as the year 1800, a man by the name of Rusby was indicted 
under the common law of England and convicted of the crime of re- 
grating; that is, selling a quantity of corn in the same market in which 
he had purchased it, at an advance in price. Compare the above absurd 
efforts of the German and English Governments to restrict speculative 
dealing in grain with the deliberate judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In the decision of May 8, 1905, giving a sweeping 
verdict in favor of the Chicago Board of Trade, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“This chamber of commerce is, 
where, through its 1,800 members, 
grain and provision business of 


provision 


pen ¢ 
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markets. 
was no 
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reliable 


in the first 
is transactec 
the world. Of 
People will endeavor to forecast the future and to make agreements 
according to their prephecy. Speculation of this kind by competent 
men is the self-adjustment of society to the probable. Its value is 
well known as a means of avoiding or mitigating catastrophes, equal- 
izing prices, and providing for periods of want. It is true that the 
success of the strong induces imitation by the weak, and that incom- 
petent persons bring themselves to ruin by undertaking to speculate 
in their turn. But legislatures and courts generally have recognized 
that the natural evolutions of a complex society are to be touched only 
with a very cautious hand, and that such coarse attempts at a remedy 
for the waste incident to every social function as a simple, prohibition, 
and laws to stop its being are harmful and vain.” 

Also Judge Grosscup, of the United States federal court, giving a 
decision in a case (88 Fed., 868) relating to the legitimate established 
boards of trade, said: 

“They balance like the governor of an engine the otherwise erratic 
course of prices. They focus intelligence from all lands and the pros- 
pects for the whole year by bringing together minds trained to weigh 
such intelligence and to forecast the prospects. They tend to steady 
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the markets more nearly to their right level than if left to cha; 
unhindered manipulation.” 


Under fhe laws proposed it would be a crime for a grain merc} 


| offer to sell grain to New England or to Europe unless he acty 


all the grain so offered in his possession or control at the time 
offer. 


None of the proposed laws forbid future-delivery sales e; 


| cotton, grain, and provisions; such contracts, however, are inny 
and of daily occurrence in real estate, manufacturing, and « 


everywhere. Such laws will therefore be vulnerable in the coy 


| our country’s commerce will meanwhile be injured in a vita! 


the mere enactment of such laws. The free marketing of th: 
of 1907 under the present method saved the country recent 
actual panic. Despite the frightful shrinkage in the values 
property farmers sold their crops at high prices because of sp: 
buying based upon the future-delivery sale system. 

Business enterprise inevitably involves speculation. 

Such speculation is utterly distinct from gambling. 

It differs in no moral quality from the speculation entered 
the jobber who accumulates silks or woolens or any other « 
in preparation for an estimated future demand, or from th: 
judgment used by the contractor who agrees to deliver a er 
or war ship at a given price. The former buys on 
future values, the latter agrees to sell 
the future cost of materials and labor. 

No branch of business can be broadly conducted without the e! 
of speculation. 

Most important, however, to the prosperous progress of a 
with a large agrarian population is that character of specu! 
terprise which enables the product of the soil to be marketed at 
of the producer at prices in line with the estimates of statist 
to the average year’s value. 

Based on hedging sales made possible by the great exchange: 
country, buyers in country districts are able to pay prices 
closely to terminal markets, allowing for the items of freight, | 
and a small margin. 

Prior to the existence of these exchanges prices paid by buy: 
far out of line, and the producer frequently suffered from a cas 
temporarily dull or supplies temporarily large at distributing 
either of which conditions, lacking a speculative market, were 
to cut down obtainable prices in country districts from 10 px 
25 per cent. 

A recent illustration of this situation has been had in the 
markets, in which commodity there is practically no speculativ: 
for future delivery, and prices for which have fluctuated fri 
from 20 cents to 30 cents a bushel, while wheat, corn, and oat 
rienced but slight fluctuation comparatively. 

No market can be broadly maintained without both buyers ar 
who are able and willing to make future contracts based 


his 


short on his best judy 


ul 


| views of future values. 


A return to the conditions prevailing during the middle of 
century through the elimination of exchanges would tend to 
grain business of the country into the hands of monopoli 
would gather to themselves the higher capitalized concerns en 
the grain business, and such monopolies would not only be 
would, perforce, be obliged, to buy at such wide margins t! 
hazard of carrying large quantities of grain from the season of 
plenty to the season of greatest scarcity would be minim 
under such conditions much of the money now distributed 
farming districts by means of full prices paid producers would 
late in the coffers of the rich. 

In the few months succeeding the grain harvest the countr 
to market the requirements of consumption for a long period: 
mous surplus is stored in sight. Somebody must carry this load 
classes do this. First, the farmers carry a large part of the «1 


varving periods; second, the skilled judges of values on the vy 
L ) 


changes and their following carry that part which the farmers 4 
choose to hold. If such a custom did not exist we should be conf; 
annually with two hurtful extremes of value. First, immediat: 
orices wonld, in the face of a present ov 
fail to values below the cost of profitable production ; later on, | 
just before the following harvest, supplies would be exhausted 
eager consumptive demand would then find no adequate supply. 

a result values would leap upward to figures distressing to t! 
and burdensome to the rich. Consequently, speculation, merely ar 
name for the act of adjusting supplies to requirements, gradually 
ing prices, as it does, from one condition to meet another, is of t! 
most importance. Speculation then is a natural and legitimat: 
growth of the great system that has been perfected for the mark 
of our crops. It is a moderator, checking the greed of holders and 
ing a firm hand of restraint upon the exactions of buyers. It br 
the market: it makes world conditions the measure of values It 
serves an equilibrium that could be maintained through no other a; 
and as carried on under the legal restrictions and judicious regu!a 
of the great exchanges, it is a factor conducive to the general w« 

An industrial commission of five United States Senators, five hk 
sentatives, and nine other leading men of the country spent three 5 
time, following the special act of Congress, June 18, 1898, investiga 
this entire subject. 

With unlimited opportunity, in point of time, and the power 
subpeena witnesses, and to visit all sections of the country, this « 
sion, after its investigation into the methods employed to distribut 
surplus crops of the country, unreservedly took the ground that fu 
trading is in the interest of the farmer. The report was concurred i 
every member of the commission, and was signed by the chairmar 
“Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, who was originally a st: 
Granger and a Populist, but who had been convinced that the 
crusade against boards of trade and cotton exchanges was a mistak 

If the present safe methods of hedging purchases of grain with s 


| for future delivery is interfered with the banks will unquestiona)! 


less willing to furnish the funds to finance the crop movement, as ¢g! 
eollateral would in such event be regarded as less desirable security 
loans. 

The exchanges, with their facilities for ascertaining crop promis 
at home, on one hand, and foreign needs, on the other, enable their 
members to make contracts with the producers from whom they 
and with the consumers, to whom they sell. The whole business 
based on future contracts. Back of these contracts stands the exchan« 
with its tronclad rules offering a guaranty to all the world that 
contracts of its members will be eT met. If future contr 
underlie the commercial world it is difficult to see how lawmakers « 
interfere with their operations on legally and honorably conducted 
changes without running foul of the constitutional provision against 











class legislation. The problem which confronts the trade and Congress an account of the burning of the 


ew to do away with the parasites and their vicious and har! 
es of grain and cotton contracts, without crippling the enor 








business depending on legitimate transactions based on future c ntracts. | ruin us system is respons 

” President Roosevelt in his recent message to Congress voiced the sen- rurn again to the great grain ex 
timent of every member of the legitimate exchanges of the country | any hour an established price exist 
when he said: “The great bulk of the business transacted on the ex- | they deal, enabling purchases or sales 
ehanges is not only legitimate, but is necessary to the working of our | ta without the necessity of perso 
modern industrial system, and extreme care would have to be taken | of ermediate examination of my 
not to interfere with this business in doing away with the bucket-shop | and all the other ordinary negotiat 


type of operations.’ 











« GRAIN EXCHANGE AND THE BUYING AND SELLING FOR FUTURE DE » the delays. the vexati 
" LIVERY AND THEPR RELATION TO THE CONCENTRATION AND DISTRIBI method less systematized th 
TION OF CROPS—WHAT THE COURTS SAY—RECENT EXPERIENCE OF Now, the criticism is somé¢ 
GERMANY—BE IT REMEMBERED THAT BOARDS OF TRADE OR GRAIN | grain exchanges are immod 
EXCHANGES DO NOT, AS CORPORATIONS, BUY OR SELL COMMODITIES it may be answered that while s i 
THEY ARE MERELY MEETING PLACES WHERE BUYERS AND SELLERS | actual product handled is undoubte 
CONGREGATE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, | such speculative activity exist In 
4ND THEIR INDISPENSABLE FUNCTION IS TO FIX AND ENFORCE THE | grain harvest the country sends to 
RULES FOR SUCH BUYERS AND SELLERS. sumption for a long period; an et 
S eho. we earry hie log ’ 
The primary objects of establishing and maintaining boards of yg an = A aa of oy ; awe 
trade or grain exchanges are to bring together the buyers and sellers killed * 1: oe Po = . an 
of farm products in the interest of fairness and equity; to facilitate | press: ; th vy wi gg nahn “ 
the marketing of grain and provisions, and to provide the means for | “®“"'Y ° did pi le ae ale i be co 
tne distribution of such products to the consumer in different sections | CUSt™ ¢ _ not eee First oe 
of the country and in different parts of the world. The aims and pur- | ful yee or th a ee 
poses, then, of such associations are to promote enitoemits ta the cus- | 2S Coe, ne race OS 
toms and usages of merchants, to inculcate principles of justice and pe cost a . a ao 
equity in trade by correctiag and eliminating abuses in buying, selling, | '@}OW!ng harvest, supplies w 1 i 
handling, inspecting, weighing, and transporting of grain, to facilitate | Ge¢mand would then find no ade 
the speedy adjustment of business disputes, and to acquire and dissem- | ¥° ld ——- Ten rd 6 See oer 
inate valuable commercial and economic information. | She rica.  Comseq <:: Seo 
Now, the legitimate produce exchanges, which are merely meeting | Of ®2djusting s a eee 
places where buyers and sellers congregate to transact their business, | 40¢S. ! Raise tO men 
perform a vast and beneficial labor for the producer. As an inter- | SPecula ae ee I 
mediary between the grower and consumer these exchanges accomplish | seas ; ex . . 
an enormous saving to both, as is clearly brought out by the experiences | ® ! il ae t ms * 
of those countries which have attempted to prohibit by legislative | ! lint upon t exa of | 
enactment the buying and selling of grain and other produce for future | 't ™ es world cond t 
delivery on the legitimate established exchanges. The conditions ex equil m that ¢ d be 1 nt 


| 
isting in countries having no produce exchanges or speculative markets | 
are extremely unfavorable. For example, take Russia; there are no | 
speculative markets in that country, and piles of wheat rot in one | 
section while people starve in the next. Those who have thought out | 
the subject most thoroughly have found in the buying and selling for | 
future delivery on boards of trade the solution for the proper concen- | 
tration and distribution of surplus supplies at right times and places, 
for such buying and selling insure the farmer an+open market at all 
times and are the bases upon which rest his ability instantly to sell 
his grain and to sell it at prices quoted on these legitimate exchanges, 
which prices are established by supply and demand, crop prospects, 
and other normal factors. 

fhe United States Supreme Court, in a decision given May 8, 1905, 
relating to the buying and selling of grain for future delivery, said | 

“ People will endeavor to forecast the future and to make agreements | 
according to their prophecy. Speculation of this kind by competent 
men is the self-adjustment of society to the probable. Its value is well] 
known as a means of avoiding or mitigating catastrophies, equalizing 
prices, and providing for periods of want. It is true that the success 
of the strong induces imitation by the weak, and that incompetent per- 
sons bring themselves to ruin by undertaking to speculate in their 
turn. But legislatures and courts generally have recognized that the 
natural evolutions of a complex society are to be touched only with a | 
very cautious hand, and that such coarse attempts at a remedy for the 
waste incident to every social function as a simple prohibition and 
laws to stop its being are harmful! and vain.” 





One most important form of trading is the hedging, which consti- | °' 


tutes a very large part of the buying and selling for future delivery on | 
the legitimate exchange, and which is resorted to by grain buyers, | 
elevator owners, millers, exporters, etc., to protect themselves against 
price fluctuation. Hedging is merely an offset to guard against a ri 
or fall in the market. The term “ to hedge” means to buy against flour 
or grain sold, or to sell against property held or in store. Thus 
hedging is a form of trading to guard against loss in the event of wide 
fluctuation of the market. ‘The ability of the grain buyer to hedge, 
thus limit risk, enables him to pay the producer more for his ¢ 
than he would otherwise be able to pay. Legitimate grain exchan 
then, which make possible hed; : d the buying and selling of ; 
Hed potas delivery, are greatly beneficial to the interests of all mz 
cind. 

Judge Grosscup, of the United States federal court, giving a decision 
in a case (88 Fed., 868) relating to the legitimate established boards 
of trade, said: 

“They balance like the governor of an engine the otherwise errati: 
course of prices. They focus intelligence from all lands and the pros 
pects for the whole year by bringing together minds trained to weigh 
such intelligence and to forecast the prospects. They tend to steady 
the markets more nearly to their right level than if ieft to chanc and 
unhindered manipulation.” 

Were it not for the legitimate grain exchanges conditions gove 
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; | 
ring 
the buying and selling of grain would be similar to those d plorabie 
conditions which exist in the marketing of fruits, vegetables, etc.. at so | 
many large centers and which are so costly to the producer, being con- | 
ducive to waste and dishonesty. A farmer sending such pr ts to | 
market has no idea what his returns will be until his goods ar sold, | 
and he is subject to many adverse conditions which the system in vocue 
of marketing these products promotes rather than prevents. Now, in 


contrast, just consider the methods now in vogue of marketing grain 
which enables the farmer to tell within 1 cent per bushel of what he 
can obtain for his grain, thereby enabling him to sell at the Most ad- 
vantageous time. 

On the other hand, look at the pernicious system which now prevails 
in the purchase and sale of tobacco. Such conditions would not be 
possible with the customs prevailing on the boards of trade in the 
buying, selling, and handling of cereals as described herein It is, 
therefore, very unfortunate for the tobacco grower that there are not 
exchanges where tobacco could be bought and sold for future delivery, 
and the establishment of such exchanges should begin at once. The 
tobaceo trust would then be compelled to loosen its grip on the throat 
of the growers and consumers. Only recently the papers were full of 
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GERMANY’S EXPERIENCE. 


A writer in the Century Magazine of September, 1903, describes in | 


the following words the evils resulting from 
many to prohibit the buying and selling of grain for future delivery : 
“The bourse law of June, 1896, is certainly the most remarkable 
attempt in the memory of the present generation to repress speculation 
by legislative enactment. It boldly undertakes tasks which had 
found impossible and had long been discarded in other countries as 
chimerical. The law is quite in line with the paternal theory of gov- 
ernment extensively applied in Germany. It sets for itself the praise- 
worthy task of helping the weak and foolish. It will protect the ‘ out- 
sider’ from dabbling in stocks. It aims to hedge off the professionals 


an attempt made in Ger- 


by themselves. and to let them work out their own —. It will 
save the toiling farmers from ‘paper wheat.’ Ali these millennial 


things by a vote of Parliament. 

“The chief provisions of the law for attaining these ends are the 
following : * * * thirdly, the abolition of buying and selling agri- 
cultural produce for future delivery. 

“ The abolition of time sales of grain and other agricultural product 
was aiso against the will of the Government, which clearly recognized 
the economic advantages of these transactions. It will interest the 
American reader to learn that the arguments made to our Congress 
against buying and selling grain for future delivery were extensively 
cited in the Reichstag by the Agrarians for suppressing them in Ger- 
many. Notwithstanding the resistance of the Government, the amend- 
ment embodying the prohibition was voted by an enormous majority 
(204 against 39); and so the German farmer got what American farm- 
ers formerly demanded as the greatest possible boon that Congress could 
bestow upon them. It is therefore important for our farmers to note 
the sequel. * * * 
old quarters 
country; the modern 
ished. What was the 
their report for 1900: 


there was an interregnum in the grain trade of the 
method of produce dealing was virtually abol- 
result? The ‘ Eldest of the Merchants’ say in 
‘At 


the commissary departments of army and navy, from railway man- 
agements, municipal administrations, statistical offices, etc., for trust- 
worthy grain prices, but we were only able to answer that we did 
not know.’ The report goes on to show that the only persons getting 
any advantage from the extinction of the produce bourse were the 
provincial dealers, who charged higher premiums for their increased 
risks growing out of the lack of Berlin quotations. In other words, 
they paid less to the farmers and asked higher prices from the millers. 

“The Government at once recognized the disadvantages arising for 
all business interests through the lack of a produce exchange with uni- 
versally accepted quotations for grain. Hence the minister of com- 
merce opened negotiations with the seceded brokers several months 
after the dissolution of their organization looking toward reestablishing 
it. These negotiations were continued for nearly three years before all 
parties rere ready to bury the hatchet, which was done in January, 

900. 
sity of a produce exchange, for they had bitterly felt the lack of authori- 
tative quotations. True, they still had the liberty to sell their crops 
in advance of delivery; but they found that they were unable to do 
this advantageously without quotations recognized by all interests, and 
wihost some board of appeal for settling disagreements as to grad- 
ng. a e 

“The produce bourse was accordingly reopened on April 2, 1900. 
The Government conceded to the dealers the right to resume buying 
and selling for future delivery and to publish time quotations. ' 

“Such are the main features of Germany's recent bourse legislation. 
What has been the result? 

“One of the capital aims of the bourse law was to restrict specula- 
tion, but at no point has it more thoroughly disappointed its authors. 
t= Nothing can be clearer than the complete failure of the law 
to diminish speculative ventures, and never was the outsider so active 
and so fully in control of the Berlin market as in the years imme- 
diately following its enactment. 

“The moral effects of the law have been extremely bad. 

“The abolition of buying and selling grain or produce for future 
delivery has been equally disappointing. The position of Berlin as a 
grain market has been seriously shaken. During the last few years 
the papers have frequently printed comparative quotations in the leading 
central markets which prove that German prices have become sluggish 
in responding to upward movements abroad, and that therefore German 
farmers are failing to get as quick an advantage from rising prices 
as those of other lands.” 

“The board of trade performs a most important function in the 
internal commerce of this country.” (Judge Hook, United States circuit 
court.) 





EXTRACTS FROM SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—DECISION 
MAY 8, 1905—THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES HOLDS 
THAT FUTURE CONTRACTS ON THE BOARD OF TRADE ARE NOT GAMBLING 
TRANSACTIONS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States said: “The Chicago Board 
of Trade was incorporated by special charter of the State of Illinois on 
February 18, 1859. The charter incorporated an existing board of 
trade, and there seems to be no reason to doubt that it then managed 
its chamber of commerce substantially as it has since. The main 
feature of its management is that it maintains an exchange hall for 
the exclusive use of its members, which now has become one of the 
great grain and a markets of the world. Three separated por- 
tions of this hall are known, respectively, as the wheat pit, the corn 
pit, and the provision pit. In these pits the members make sales and 
purchases exclusively for future delivery, the members dealing always 
as principals between themselves and being bound, practically, at least, 
as principals to those who employ them when they are not acting on 
their own behalf. 

“The quotation of the prices continuously offered and accepted in 
these pits during business hours are collected at the board of trade's 
expense and handed to the telegraph companies, which have their 
instruments close at hand, and by the latter are sent to a great num- 
ber of offices. The telegraph companies all receive the quotations under 
a contract to furnish them to any bucket shop or place where they are 
used as a basis for bets or illegal contracts. 

“It appears that in not less than three-quarters of the transactions 
in the grain pit there is no physical handing over of any grain, but 
that there is a settlement, either by the direct method, so called, or 
by what is known as ringing up. The direct method consists simply 
in setting off contracts to buy wheat of a certain amount at a certain 
time against contracts to sell a like amount at the same time and pay- 


been | 


“From the moment that the produce section of the bourse quit their | 


ir r nearly every one of our meetings at the | 
beginning of the bourse interregnum we had to answer inquiries from | 


Even the Agrarians had come to recognize the neces- | 
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ing the difference of price in cash at the end of the busi: 
The ring settlement is reached by a comparison of books a 
clerks of the members buying and selling in the pit and pic} 
series of transactions which begins and ends with dealings 
be set against each other by eliminating those between—as. if 
sold to B 5,000 bushels of May wheat, and B has sold the same 
to C, and C to D, and D to A. Substituting D for B by novyat 
abe can be set against his purchase on simply paying the dif 
orice. 

: This chamber of commercy is, in the first place, a great mark 
through its 1,800 members, is transacted a large part of the 
provision business of the world. Of course, in a modern ma 
tracts are not confined to sales for immediate delivery | 
endeavor to forecast the future and to make agreements a 
to their prophecy. Speculation of this kind by competent mer 
self-adjustment of society to the probable. Its value is well k 

a means of avoiding or mitigating catastrophies, equalizing 
yroviding for periods of want. It is true that the success of th: 
nduces imitation by the weak, and that incompetent persons 
themselves to ruin by undertaking to speculate in their turn. B 
latures and courts generally have recognized that the natura 
tions of a complex society are to be touched only with a very ca 
hand, and that such coarse attempts at a remedy for the waste in 
to every social function as a simple prohibition and laws to st 
being are harmful and vain. This court has upheld sales of st 
future delivery and the substitution of parties provided for by t 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange. (Clews v. Jamieson, 182 | 

When the Chicago Board of Trade was incorporated 
doubt that it was expected to afford a market for future 
present sales, with the necessary incidents of such a market, a 
the State of Illinois allows that charter to stand we can not 
that the pits, merely as places where future sales are made, ar: 
den by the law. But again, the contracts made in the pits ar: 
between the members. We must suppose that from the begin 
now, if a member had a contract with another member to buy a 
amount of wheat at a certain time and another to sell the san: 
at the same time, it would be deemed unnecessary to exchan: 
house receipts. We must suppose that then, as now, a sett 
would be made by the payment of differences, after the analo 
clearing-house. This naturally would take place no less that 
tracts were made in good faith for actual delivery, since the r 
actual delivery would be to leave the parties just where t! 
before. Set-off has all the effects of delivery. The ring setil 
simply a more complex case of the same kind. These settlements 
be frequent, as the number of persons buying and selling was co 
tively small. 

The fact that contracts are satisfied in this way by set-off 
payment of differences detracts in no degree from the good fait 
parties, and if the parties know when they make such cont 
they are very likely to have a chance to satisfy them in that w 
intend to make use of it, that fact is perfectly consistent wit! 
ous business purpose and an intent that the contract shall mean 
it says. There is no doubt, from the rules of the board of trad 
evidence, that the contracts made between the members ar 
and supposed to be binding in manner and form as they ar 
There is no doubt that a large part of those contracts is mad 
serious business purposes. Hedging, for instance, as it is c 
means by which collectors and exporters of grain or other | 
and manufacturers who make contracts in advance for the sale « 
goods, secure themselves against the fluctuations of the ma 
counter contracts for the purchase or sale, as the case ma) 
egual quantity of the product or of the material of manutact 
is none the less a serious business contract for a legitimate and 
purpose that it may be offset before the time of delivery in ca 
livery should not be needed or desired. 

Purchases made with the understanding that the contract 
settled by paying the difference between the contract and the 
price at a certain time (Embrey v. Jemison, 131 U. 8., 336; \ 
Commission Co. v. People, 209 lii., 528) stand on different 
purchases made merely with the expectation that they will be sa 
»y set-off. If the latter might fall within the statute of I! 
would not be the first to decide that they did when the object was 
protection in business and not merely a speculation entered int 
its own sake. It seems to us an extraordinary and unlikely p: 
tion that the dealings which give its character to the great n 
for future sales in this country are to be regarded as mere was 
as “pretended” buying or selling, without any intention of i 
and paying for the property bought or of delivering the propert) 
within the meaning of the Illinois act. Such a view seems 
hardly consistent with the admitted fact that the quotations of | 
from the market are of the utmost importance to the business \ 
and not least to the farmers; so important, indeed, that it is ar 
here, and has been held in Illinois, that the quotations are t 
with a public use. It seems to us hardly consistent with the o 
purposes of the board of trade’s charter, or, indeed, with th 
of the statute involved. The sales in the pits are not pretended 
as we have said, are meant and supposed to be binding. A 
in legal effect a delivery. We speak only of the contracts made 
pits, because in them the members are principals. rhe sul 
rights of their em pars where the members buy as brokers we t 

s to discuss. in 
" Soe view which we take the proportion of the dealings in th 
which are settled in this way throws no light on the question 
proportion of serious dealings for legitimate business purposes to | 
which fairly can be classed as wagers or retended contracts 
more does the fact that the contracts thus disposed of call for ! 
times the total receipts of grain in Chicago. he fact that the) 
be and are set off sufficiently explains the possibility, which is no | 
wonderful than the enormous disproportion between the curren 
the country and contracts for the payment of money, many of \ 
in like manner are set off in clearing houses without anyone drea 
that they are not paid, and for the rest of which the same n 
suffices in succession, the less being needed the more rapid the 


lation is. * * ® 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION APPOI 
BY THE GOVERNMENT IN 1898 TO INVESTIGATE THE EFFECTS OF S! 
LATION ON THE VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

[Sec. X. Pages 28 and 29, vol. Ne. 6 of the Industrial Commis 
report of 1900, Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, chairman of t 
commission. ] ; : 
Why has commercial distribution in the United States become s 

largely identified with the speculative class of trading capitalists ° rl 

answer is, that it has been found best for the producing and consum'up 
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interests of the community that the risks of distribution should be 
localized in a separate commercial class, whose members are in a po- 
sition to inform themselves as to all the factors, past, present, and 
pre spective, affecting the future course of prices. If the risks of dis- 
tribution fell upon the farmer, it would increase materially the risks 
of capital required, and thus raise the rate of interest he should have 
to pay as producer, because increased risks alicays raise the rate of 
interest. 
euently tend to reduce consumption by rise of price to consumers. Such 
rise of price beyond a certain point would reduce the volume of trade. 
inadequate provision for the future. Irregular supply of subsistence 
coon breaks down the economic efficiency of consumers, besides impuair- 
ing their regular consuming capacity as customers of the producer. 
Henee the community, producers, traders, and consumers, all suffer 
ogether. 

These two kinds of services are peculiar to speculative distribution, 
the service of assuming the risks that arise from charges in the relation 
of demand and supply, and the service of giving the right direction the 
commodities available for consumption. Even in famine-stricken India 
the Government regards speculative distribution of supplies as on the 
whole far more efficient than any bureaucratic distribution could be. 
Without this modern markets would be deprived of a very great share 
of their efficiency in serving protacers and consumers. In fact, those 
who have thought out the subject most thoroughly have found in this 
directive work of speculation the chief justification for its existence. 
Where government has assumed even part of the risk of crop distri- 
bution as in Russia, piles of wheat rot in one section while people 
starve in the next. 

(There are no grain speculative markets in Russia.) 





This would increase the cost of production and would conse- | 





deded 


I do not propose to go into the immense amount of testimony whi 
simply amounts to opinion as to what would be the effect of this bill. 
I might stop my argument simply with the declaration that I belie 
this bill violates the spirit and letter of the constitution, but it is not 
a question as to the effect of this measure t 








pe 
| lative markets put down the price of the farn product rhe over 
whelming mass of testimony from men eng most largely in met 
cantile and commercial pursuits is against that statement rhe exper 
ence of mén who, like myself are not experts, is against it 
I affirm that the same principle applies to stocks as to g n and 
other commodities, that speculative markets make high | 


if consumers assumed the risk of distribution there would be very !' 


| sion. 


future sales; whereas when the stock market in New York is down, 
as it is now, as a matter of course, prices fall. When ther ‘ 


lation, when men are most anxious to become rich suddenly, then 
prices go up because transactions multiply liow often have we h d 
it said that hard times make a rich harvest for lawyers A great 

fallacy was never exploded. Lawyers make nothing, comparatively, in 
hard times. In commerce, where trade is life, when men are hunting 


speculation and investment, then lawyers, like every other portion of 
the body politic, thrive and prosper. 


No Senator, of course, is here to advocate gambling; no Senator is 
here to say that puts and calls, where the article is never to be d 
livered, constitute legitimate commerce; no court in this country has 


ever given its sanction to any such cransaction; but when we are told 
that because 1,000 bushels of wheat pass through fifty hands in a 
single day it constitutes a crime I am not prepared for the conclu 
You can just as well say that the $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 
that pass through the New York clearing house every day shows that 


| the bankers in New York are engaged in wholesale gambling You can 


|} as well say that the whole country 


Professor Emery gives it as his opinion that organized speculation | 


is found to be the means of making the needed protection, and it will 
also prove itself the chief directive influence in the economic field in 
which it prevails. 

Speculative dealings in farm products have then three things to con- 
sider—concentration and distribution of surplus crops at right times 
and places, and the formation of a business judgment based on a ratio 
of the visible supply to the world’s grain and cotton, for example, to the 
customary demand of its consuming communities. The scope of this 
task of forming a judgment upon world-wide conditions, and forming it 
accurately enough to stake millions of capital upon it, is perhaps the 
heaviest hazard on our whole modern economic organization of society, 
but some class of investors must do it, or the consumers must pay a 
higher price for their produce, and producers must be content to enter 
the market with fewer competitors, ready to buy and carry their sur- 
plus. Producers and consumers together, without the speculative mech- 
anism at work, would have to divide the risks of distribution between 
them. Neither of these interests is prepared to do this. Sound com- 
mercial policy is the best served by a rational division of distributive 
labor, in which economic freedom and economie responsibility are 
equally respected. The economic services of speculative agencies en- 
gaged in distributing farm products are threefold: 

1. They localize industrial risks among a commercial class whose 
special function is to distribute surplus supplies over deficit times and 
places in such a way as to lessen the uncertainty of producers and 
consumers. 

2. They relieve producers and consumers from carrying a whole year's 
stock, enabling the farmer to convert his crop promptly into cash capital 
and the latter to supply himself as his periodical needs may require 
without enhancing prices beyond the original rate of risks and returns 
of such capital investments. 

3. Competition of speculative traders tends more than any other force 
to reduce profits of these agencies to a minimum per unit of commodity 
handled. Released from their economic functions, it is to their interests 
to seek to reduce the risks of distribution to a minimum. By expert 
acquaintance with the conditions that involve risks, the hazardous ele 
ments are gradually limited, if not entirely eliminated. (Sec. X. Pages 
28 and 29, vol. No. 6, of the Industrial Commission's report of 1900, 
Senator Kyle of South Dakota, chairman of commission.) 





EXTRACTS FROM SENATOR VEST’S SPEECH BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE IN 1892 RELATIVE TO THE WASHBURN BILL: A MEASURE THAT 
WAS INTENDED TO PROHIBIT THE BUYING AND SELLING OF GRAIN AND 
PORK PRODUCTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


I have comment? endeavored to persuade myself that the path of 
duty lay in the direction of supporting the pending bill. I have ex- 
amined it very thoroughly again and again, and I have been unable 
to come to any other conclusion than that this measure is one of the 
most pernicious which has come before the Congress of the United 
States during my fourteen years of public service. Speaking from my 
own standpoint, and for myself alone, I would be compelled to give up 
every conviction I entertain as to the structure of our government 
before I could give my sanction to this bill. 

I know the aggressive and almost overwhelming public sentiment in 
certain portions of the country is in its favor. I know that explana- 
tion will be required in every farming community, why opposition is 
made, but I would rather explain my vote in every townekip of Mis- 
souri from now until the November election than to put myself on 
record in favor of a bill about the unconstitutionality and the vicious 
tendency of which I have not the slightest doubt. 

Now, Mr. President, what is at the bottom of this whole bill? 
Legislation for the benefit of the class? Who is here aiding in its pas- 
sage? ho employs these lawyers to appear here and make learned 
arguments before committees of the House and Senate in favor of this 
bill? Who has deluged us with petitions through the mails to pass 
this bill in the interest of the farmer—the down-trodden and oppressed 
farmer? Who has done it? The agent of this great milling syndi- 
cate, Mr. Pilisbury, who testified before the committee that dealing in 
options the price of wheat to the producers of the country ; 

r. John Whittaker, a pork packer of St. Louis, one of my constituents, 
who has, of course, endeavored in the course of trade to put down the 
price of wheat down to the lowest possible point? Is not wheat his 
material as cheap as possible. When did this new burning love for the 
farmer break out in the breasts of these gentlemen? Is it not the 
interest of Mr. Pillsbury, representing 300 mills and elevators in the 
Dakotas a Minnesota, which belong to Englishmen, to put the 
price of wheat down to the lowest possible point? Is not wheat his 
raw material? Is not that the exact case with Mr. Whittaker and 
other pork packers? Do they not want to put down the price of their 
raw material, and the cheaper hogs are the more money can be put 
{nto their pockets. 
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to-day is engaged in gambling 
Does actual money always pass from hand to hand in the transaction 


| of business amongst the people of the United States, even outside of 


cities? Who does not know that but a smail portion of the business 
of this country is transacted for cash? Who does not know that 
our foreign business is not transacted with money There is not gold 
and silver enough in the world to carry on our foreign commerce It 
is done through bills of exchange and letters of credit. ‘he shipper 


or exporter who carries the grain of my constituents abroad, sells it 
and brings back manufactured goods which he has bought with the 
proceeds of the grain. He has a letter of credit based upon warehouse 
receipts, and no paper or metallic money passes between the parties 
When we trade with South America, we send our agricultural impl 
ments and now and then a steam engine that has been manufactured 
here. What do we receive in return? We receive coffee and we pay 
for it, when we can not pay for it in goods manufactured here and 
shipped there, by letters of credit on Europe which we have obtained 
for the sale of our agricultural products there 

What would be thought of that statesman who would stand here and 
say that the New York Commerce Exchange or Board of Trade is a 
gambling institution becanse there is no actual payment of money from 
day to day? The president of that exchange, before the House com 
mittee, said that 8,000 bushels of wheat very often supplied fifty tran 
actions and legitimately. Who is there that would dare to say that 
in the mercantile exchanges of this country they are not required t 
deliver on future sales? In New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago the rules of the exchanges require that the buyer shall have 
the right to demand the article sold whenever he pleases If a dealer 
there sells 5,000 bushels of May wheat the purchaser can demand the 
delivery of the actual article and it is bound to be delivered 

Now, Mr. President, there are some witnesses who are worthy of 
credit and yet opposed to this bill. I think one of our members is 
entitled to be heard. I refer to the Hon. Michael D. Harter from the 
Fifteenth Ohio district, a Member of the House This gentleman is a 
practical miller and farmer, and, I take it, is a credible witness, other 
wise the people of the Fifteenth Ohio district would not have put him 
where he is. He is a large miller and here is his testimony on th: 
subject : 

‘Speculative prices simply determine the future values of wheat, 
in which the farmer has no direct interest, and yet even here speculative 
values disprove the claims made by the authors of this bill, for every 
vear at the season when the farmer is marketing his wheat in Ia: 
quantities all future or speculative values are higher relatively than 
the cash value of wheat, which is always controlled by actual purchase 
and sale of the article itself. Of course high speculative future valu 
at this season of the year are always calculated to advance the ca 
or farmers’ prices for wheat. Let me illustrate this: 

“At one mill where I am‘ interested, we are not only large buyers of 
wheat, but have great storage capacity, and this coming harvest we 
shall put into our warehouse about 600,000 bushels of wheat If the 
price were to advance before it were ground into flour 10 cents a 
bushel, it would make us $60,000, but if it declined 10 cents per bushel 
we would lose $60,000. Not being knowing that wheat 
speculation in the end results disastrously to most of the people who 
engage in it, we should be unwilling to buy such a vast quantity of 
wheat if we were not able to sell the figures against it and thus pro 





speculators, 








tect ourselves against loss on our transaction. Therefor if we had 
no future market in which we could sell this wheat, we should b 
very much less of it and should not be able to pay the farmer within 


10 cents per bushel as much as we pay him now, because we would 
have to have that additional margin to insure us against fluctuations 
in the market. 


“ What is true of us is equally true in varying degrees of every m 
warehouseman, and exporter in the United States, so that the passag 
of the Hatch bill would in the end surely reduce the numbe« f buvers 
of cash wheat from the farmer, and put down the price of the wheat 
that he had to sell. 

“ But I want now to prove still more clearly that so far as dealing In 
figures has any influence upon the price of wheat, it is to advanes 
and, as I have said, it is the speculative dealing in wheat that fixes the 
price of future wheat. I now want to show by a practical illustration 


how it is directly to the advantage of the farmer that this speculation 
should continue. tut here is the illustration 
“ Suppose we buy 600,000 bushels of wheat in August, September, and 


October. We find ourselves, under the present system, able to sell M 

wheat futures against all of it at an average of from 10 to 12 cents 
per bushel above the cash prices, let us say at only 10 cents Now, 
remember that the cash price is the actual transaction price, tl M 

price being the speculative future or option price You will at once 
see the margin the transaction gives us. We have to hold the cash 
wheat for eight months. If we pay 80 cents per bushel for it and sell 
it for May delivery at 90 cents, we are obliged to lose the interest for 


eight months at 6 percent. This cost us 3.2 cents per bushel. Insurance 
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and other charges and expenses cost us less than 1.8 cents, so that 
the total expense to us is not over 5 cents per bushel for carrying the 
wheat until May; from which yon see that the speculative price of 
wheat, which this Hatch bill seeks to destroy, is really 5 cents at the 
season of the year when the farmer is deeply interested, above the 
eash or actwal transaction price which the Hatch bill seeks to make the 
price for all the wheat which the farmer sells. The farmer ought to 
see at once, therefore, that so far as speculation in wheat affects him, 
it is altogether in his favor from every point of view, and constantly 
tends to advance the price which the buyer can afford to pay and it is |} 
a mistake for any man to argue otherwise.” 

I give that testimony from a Member of Congress who is a practical 
miller, largely imterested in*milis, and from an agricultural district. 
lie states this as a result of his personal experience. 


I am simply meeting the proposition that dealing in options and 
futures, contracts and limits commerce with foreign nations and among 


the States. If it is admitted that Mr. Harter was correct in saying 
he would not have bought 600,000 bushels but for the future, as a 
matter of course all I have said is proved by his statement. It adds to 
the volume of commerce instead of restricting it. As to the risk itself, 
my opinion is that men will go on taking that risk until the world is 
wrapped in millennial glory and then you will find some men betting 


that the millenium is to cease the mext day. You can not eliminate 
this spirit of venture and enterprise and gambling if you choose, espec- 
ially among a people like those of the United States. You must re- 
make them all over from top to bottem, from the inside to the outside. 

In 1610 this legislation was tried in Holland. That nation of mer- 
chants found it an absolute failure. They found out what they onght 
to have known long before they tried experimenting, that no statute 
ean destroy the irresistible laws of commerce. 

It was tried in 1734 in Great Britain, our great commercial rival, 
the mistress of the sea, in Sir John Barnard’s bill against options. 
Seme of the sections of that bill are almost identical with the provi- 
sions of the pending measure. For 125 years that statute remained 
upon the British statute books a dead letter. No man ever availed 
himself of it, except to evade a contract, and no man ever thought of 
going into court to enforce it against anybedy except to get rid of a 
bad bargain. 

In 1812 New York adopted the same sort of an antioption bill as 
proposed here now. ‘That act was repealed in 1858, and yet in all the 
intervening time the merchants and dealers were interested in future 
sales amounting to many millions, both upon the stock exchange and 
the produce exchange of the great city of New York. 

Now, Mr. President, what will be the inevitable result of this bill 
if you pass it? You will drive all trading in futures out of this 
country and inte foreign countries. You will drive it to Canada, Great 
Britain, Belgium and France. Do you suppose that the Congress of 
the United States can make a statute that will keep your wheat from 
going to Europe and being gambled on there? What makes the price 
of American wheat to-day? The Liverpool market. What makes the 
price of your corn? The European market. 

The only competition that the millers and the pork packers now have 
is in the exchanges and the commission merchants who are buying 
largely for future delivery. There is hardly a bushel of wheat that 
goes into the city of New York that is not sold there “on arrival,” 
that is to say, it is purchased in the country to be delivered in the 
city of New York at some future time at prices then prevailing. 





WHAT IS THE BUCKET SHOP?—1IS IT GOOD PUBLIC POLICY TO PERMIT ITS 
EXISTENCE? 


The definition of a bucket shop as given in the Century Dictionary 
is as follows: , 

“A bucket shop is an establishment conducted nominally for the 
transaction of a stock-exchange business, or a business of similar 
character, but really for the registration of bets or wagers, usually for 
smail amounts, on the rise or fall of the prices of stocks, grain, oil, 
etc., there being no transfer or delivery of the stocks or commodities 
nominally dealt in.” 

The definition as given in the Standard Dictionary is as follows: 

“An office where people may gamble in fractional lets of stock, 
grain, or other things which are bought and sold on the exchanges. 
The bucket shop uses the terms and outward forms of the exchanges, 
but differs from exchanges in that there is no delivery, and no expecta- 
tion or intention to deliver or receive securities or commodities said to 
be sold or purchased.” 

A certain man, writing to the legislators of the State of Missouri in 
1887, gave the following excellent definition of the “ bucket shop :” 

“A ‘bucket shop’ is a place wherein are posted, as they occur, the 
fluctuating prices of grains, provisions, and stocks in the great ex- 
changes at the leading commercial centers. Under the guise of a con- 
tract to buy er sell one of these commodities, the proprieter of the 
‘shop’ will wager any comer that the price will advance before it 
declines, or will decline before it advances to a certain named point. 
Neither party ‘buys’ anything. Neither party ‘sells’ anything. 
Neither party intends either to buy or sell anything. The decision of 
the wager hangs upon a quotation which is made men engaged in 
actual trade, perha five hundred or a thousand miles distant, with 
which the bettors ve nothing to do and upon which their wager 
exerted no influence. 

“The two foremost reasons of public policy why the so-called ‘ bucket 
shops’ should be abolished by legal enactment are: 

“1. That their combined existence has a direct and ul effect 
in reducing the price paid te the producer for the products of the farm. 

“2. That they are gambling houses, pure and simple, and as such 
inimical to morality and the well-being of the state. 

“These two propositions can be demonstrated beyond controversy.” 

Definition taken from the amendment of March 2, 1901, to the 
war-revenue act of June 13, 1898, section 3, reading in part as follows: 

“TREE. ... every person... who... shall... engage in the 
business of making or offering to make contracts ... respecting the 

: . .. Of any grain, provisions .. . wherein both par- 
. contemplate or intend that such contracts, agreements, 
... Shall be... closed . . . with reference to the public mar- 
uotations of prices made on any board of trade or wkenae upon 
which the commodities ... referred to in said contracts ... are 
dealt in and without a bona fide transaction on such board of trade or 
exchange, or wherein both parties ... shall contemplate or intend 
that such trades ... shall be deemed closed or terminated when the 
public market quotations of prices made on such board of trade or 
exchange for the articles ... named in such contracts... shali 
reach a certain figure, and every person... who... shall conduct 
what is commonly known as a ‘ bucket shop,’ etc.” 








| graver importance or as little understoo 
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EVILS OF THE BUCKET-SHOP SYSTEM-—-THOSE WHO REALIZE 1 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A WELL ORGANIZED BOARD OF TRA 
PERMANENT ELEMENT IN THE GRAIN BUSINESS, AND TH 
SHOP, CHARACTERISTICALLY A FLY-BY-NIGHT, WILL SEE at 
IMPORTANT IT 18S THAT EACH STATE TAKE PROPER LEGISLAT 
TO PROHIBIT BUCKET SHOPS. 


Of all the yexing problems before the _ at present, n 

by the majority ; 
as that of bucket-shop trading in the products of the «s 
gravity of the subject from an economic standpoint lies in 
that the bucket shop undermines the corner stone of all « 
enterprises and success in this country, viz, agricultural p: 
On the purchasing power of the agricultural classes and the ‘ 
our annual exports depend, mere than ali else, the whole « 
fabric and the well-being of the Nation at large. 

Any scheolboy knows that the United States is the greatest 
producing agricultural country in the world, its average yearly 
tion approximating in round numbers 800,000,000 bushels of 
2,500,000,000 of corn, and 900,000,000 of oats—the three 
cereal crops. The bulk of the marketable portion of these y 
is sold by the farmers within a comparatively short period 
harvest, and is bought by the warehousemen (big and lit: i 
stored in elevators at terminal markets or in country wareh { 
cribs along the lines of various railways, pending the time it 
needed for consumption or export. 

These initial buyers, however, rarely want to own the pro 
right, but make a practice of selling it as purchased from day 
for future a on a board of trade or some commercial « 
As stocks accumulate, the volume of these sales reaches enorn 
pertane, and right here speculation performs its part by | 

uyers, and, according to the number of buyers in the market 
competition between them, values are enhanced or depressed, 
case may be. 

Cereal products of the soil have always been speculative « 
ties, and probably always will be. Some one is always willing 
at a price, and this speculation, conducted on legitimate lines, 
and proper and necessary. Diverted into so-called bucket s! t 
becomes gambling, pure and simple, with no possible excuse 3 
toleration, as it then ceases to perform its only valuable functi 
the maintenance of values. An order to buy sent to a member « 
commercial exchange at once becomes a factor in the market—: , 
maker. The broker goes upon the exchange and seeks a seller i 
meets mind, a contract is made, enforceable under the law, t as 
bona fide a transaction as buying a carload of lumber. And u 
volume of this class of buying depends the price, more tha 
— supply and demand conditions, at least ten months out « 
welve. 

What becomes of this same buying order in a bucket shop? a 
customer signifies his willingness to buy, the proprietor says 5 


yours” at the next quotation. No transaction is made. It is v 
a bet between the two to the extent of the margin deposited. The 
moment it is made the interests of keeper and patron become i: 
What one makes the other loses. No more effect on values results 
than if they tossed pennies for the amount of the margin. 

Through their specious claims of “advantages” (7) furnished 1 


ofttimes downright deception as to the character of their business. t\« 
bucket shop fraternity has im upon the speculative publi i 
extent almost incredible. In the Christi-Street case before Judge Tiley 
it was brought out in evidence that this one concern transacted an 


“alleged ” “business” of 157,000,000 bushels in a year. Judge Tu 
said in his decision: 

“The evidence shows that the Christi-Street Commission Company 
never purchased or sold a bushel of grain, although it made trades 


amounting to 157,000,000 of bushels in a year. The evidence sh 
that bucket shopping or gambling in prices made on the board of trade 
of grain and other ucts was the main business of complainants so 
far as the dealing in said grain and other products was conce: 
The printed contract was a mere pretense; it was one of thie i: 
ments used in carrying on the gambling, the quotations being used 
dice is used to determine the result of a bet. The assertion } 
contract that it would accept business only on the agreement that t 
P rty was to be delivered or received, as the case might be, and 
that they would not accept business under any other conditions, was a 
pretense of virtue calculated to arouse suspicion in itself.” 





WHY BUCKET SHOPS SHOULD BE OUTLAW®D—THEIR EVILS SET FORTH IN 
SUPREME AND LOWER COURT DECISIONS. 


In the case of Pearce et al. v. Bill (149 Ind., 136) the supreme court 
of Indiana, speaking through Judge Jordan, said: 

“The mischief and evil comsequences resulting to the State fr 
the operations of the bucket shop are almost beyond computation. 
assumes an air of legality and respectability and imsidiously ensnai 
many innocent victims before the public learn of their danger. 
ought te be outlawed by statute, as existence is a menace to soci 
and its operations immoral, contrary to public policy and illegal. . 

Another decision of the supreme court of tate of Indiana | 
the case of the Western Union = Company v. The Hammoud 
Elevator Company, contains in part the following: 

“We have no statute denouncing optional gambling as a crime, 
contracts for the purchase and sale of commodities not to be deliver 
but only to be performed by advancing and pay differences are Vv 
at common law. The b or operation of bucket shop have 
been the source of much evil, and the question of prohibiting suci 
transactions or business, as it is generally conducted, merits the c.i- 
sideration of the legislature.” - 

From the latter it will be seen that the supreme court advises t's 
legislature to enact such legislation as will do away with bucket sho 
and it would seem the legislature of no State could ask more than tle 
recommendation of its supreme court. "1 

That the bucket-shop ternity has imposed upon the speci!:itive 
publie to an extent almost e is clearly shown in the Ch: atie- 
Street case at Chicago before Judge Tuley. It was brought out | . 
evidence that this one concern transacted an “alleged business” « 
157,000,000 bushels in a year. Judge Tuley in his decision said in 

t: 
oe. The evidence shows that the Christie-Street Commission Company 
never paoes or seld a bushel of grain, although it made trades 
amounting to 157,000,000 . =, & year. a tenes shows 

bucket shopp or gam prices was the main business « 
ieee so ss t dealing in said grain and other products 
was concerned. The printed contract was a mere pretense; it was 
one of the instruments used ia carrying on the gambling, the quotations 
being used as dice is used to determine “xe result of a bet. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST GRAIN AND PROVISION EXCHANGE, THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


[By Ben B. Bryan.] 


Next in importance to the Republican national convention for Chi- 
cago will be the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of her greatest 
‘aetitution—the Chicago Board of Trade. Perhaps no other public 
institution in the world of trade has had such growth in sixty years, 
has passed through so many early trials, and in later years so broad- 
ened its facilities and its influence. It has become a factor in the 
commerce of two continents, and is in its present-day greatness the 
most active and powerful single influence for good for the millions of 
farmers whose cereals and products pass through the hands of its 
membership and find profitable markets all over importing agegs. 
~ There are many striking reasons for a jubilee of this kind for the 
Chicago Board of Trade at this time. 

This institution has rounded out threescore years without deviation 
from the aims and — set forth by its founders, and to-day 
stands for orereees that is square and equitable in commercial circles 

» world around. 
ose hes more firmly than ever established itself as the leading Amer- 
jean exchange in making prices and regulating trade relations with 
foreign countries. Recently the fast-growing grain interests of Argen- 
tina decided to establish an exchange at Buenos Aires, to better protect 
wheat and corn raisers of that Republic, and the Chicago Board of Trade 
was taken as a model for the institution, which is already a success. 

It has, through its transportation bureau cooperating with other 
commercial bodies, rsuaded the great systems of railroads, East and 
West, to abandon discrimination in rates and give to Chicago her just 

sil traffic. 

a It has of late years exercised friendly but firm control over the pow- 
erful elevator systems, making rules more equitable for all concerned 
than was possible in earlier years. 

It has waged a successful fight against bucket shops for a quarter of 
a century and has the proud satisfaction of seeing these oz imi- 
tations of legitimate trading methods fast passing into oblivion, due to 
more stringent laws in nearly every State. 

It has stood up and made a ee open fight against proposed 
legislation calculated to interfere with future contracts and to cripple 
the stock, grain, and cotton exchanges of the whole country, and. back 
of this, te work certain injury to agriculture, banking, transportation, 
and commerce in other lines. 

It has, moreover, very recently demonstrated the greatness of its 
business resources by ‘the handling of a volume of actual property 
which must command the respect of all who read and comprehend the 
figures. For the month of May just past deliveries on contracts for 
the three leading cereals were approximately 3,000,000 bushels wheat, 
6,000,000 bushels corn, 10,000,000 bushels oats. Deliveries of other 
cereals and seeds raised the total property delivered on May contracts 
to about 20,000,000 bushels, representing a cash value of $16,000,000. 
Add to this the important item of live-stock products taken and paid 
for on the month’s contracts, and the total approaches close to 
$20,000,000. Stating the same month’s business in the shape of actual 
movement of property, it appears that receipts of grain for the twenty- 
five business days of ~_ were 15,500,000 bushels, and shipments same 
period 19,000,000 bushels. Yet in the handling of all this property, 
with all the intricacies which arise out of freights, grading, storage, 
insurance, settlements day after day, and final deliveries, there was not 
a default on a bushel of grain or a pound of product, nor even a dis- 
pute between members which could not be promptly and amicably 
adjusted by the exchange committees on appeals and arbitration. It 
is a business record of which the members of the great exchange may 
well be proud. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT AND ANTIOPTION LAWS. 


Readers who kept abreast of current events during the recent session 
of Congress are aware that many Representatives were eager to intro- 
duce bills to prohibit trading in futures, or, more broadly speaking, 
to make illegal all contracts for future delivery (except under im- 
possible conditions) in grain, cotton, and stocks. That the effort to 
place unnatural restraint upon business on the exchanges met with any 
serious following was due largely to the belief that much of the 
financial depression of the fall and early winter of 1907 was traceable 


to a shrinkage in values, for which Wall street was responsible. So | 


the cure for the ailment, whether the diagnosis was correct or incor- 
rect, was the knife for all institutions where trade is based on con- 
tracts for the future. Many of the measures proposed were plainly 
unconstitutional, others were absurd in their effort to nail boards across 
the doors and windows of the big stock and promese exchanges, while 
the bills which aimed to do the least really looked the most threatening 
for a time to the officials and members of the big financial and com- 
mercial bodies. 

There was a short period of undue agitation. This was followed by 
a period of education, during which the defenders of the institutions 
and their business methods threw a flood of light on the whole subject 
of exchange contracts. The public enlisted at once in a study of the 
merits of exchanges and the great field they fill in the progress of the 
business world. There was a timely warning from President Roose- 
velt that whatever legislation might be aimed at the abuses of specu- 
lation there could be no safety in disturbing the foundations of insti- 
tutions which are a part of the necessary and legitimate commerce of the 
world. That the spasmodic wave of ill-founded antioption legislation 
bad its rise and fall all inside of ninety days was due to a few very 
apparent and important facts: 

irst, that the public east of the Allegheny Mountains knew that 

speculation on the + ty and cotton exchanges had no more to do 
with the panic of last fall than it had to do with the changes of the moon. 

Second, that Germany of late years furnished the world with a 
colossal failure in Seepting to prohibit the natural operation of open 
markets—an experiment which cost ee of that country 
enormous sums before the bourses could be reopened in response to 
itions of the farmers themselves. 


from depression in cotton prices caused by misguided 
legislation in many Southern States against speculation or making of 
a that it cena de i ha 
‘ou was easy 0 monstration that open-world markets 
fer grain alone stand between producers and trust-made, ruination 
prices, and that the speculator carries the load and takes the risks 
after the crepe leave the hands of grain raisers. 
it was made clear to lawmakers and the public that no 
responsibility ean rest on an institution like the Chicago Board of 
field in the world of trade, it is beset with 
of bucket-shop systems, which prey on the 
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public—parasites which the officials and members of the exchange have 
nd many thousands of dollars yearly to exterminate. 
he public heard the arguments, weighed the reasons for and against 
the proposed legislation, learned through the press the facts presented 
before the President and the congressional committee, and its verdict 
has been a silent but clearly understood veto of the ill-advised attempts 
to frame legislation which must clearly react on the entire com- 
mercial, financial, and carrying interests of the country, and punish, 
first and most of all, the producers whom the demagogues profess a 
desire to benefit. Again, antioption legislation is dead from too much ex- 
posure of its futility before the highest tribunal—sane public sentiment. 
William 8S. Warren, ex-president of the board of trade, states the case 
of the exchange in its relations to the business world as follows 
The board of trade is the foundation upon which rests the farmer's 
ability to market his grain immediately at a fair price. It is the very 
heart of the great grain body, into which flow the cereals to be 
pumped out in the shape of prompt cash for the producer. It is 
doubtful if many of the men who are attempting now to abolish sales 
for future delivery realize just what this crippling of America’s market 
system would mean to them. If every grain dealer in the land should 
be required to have in his possession the actual produce before the 
consummation of the deal, the agriculturists would stand face to face 








with disaster. The ultimate result would be that the clutch of a 
milling trust, which probably would be the only logical buyer under 
such conditions, would be constantly upon the throat of the farmer, 
forcing him to accept any prices which the boss of the market might 
be willing to pay him. No such condition can arise under the present 
system. Moreo\+r, the transportation facilities of the country would 


be turned upside down, congested far worse than now at the crop 
season, and lacking in traffic at other times. 

America leads the world in the production of cereals; in 1907 the 
United States produced 634,087,000 bushels of wheat. This was over 
one-fifth of the total production of the world, which aggregated 3.062, 
120,000 bushels. During the year the United States exported 15,500, 
044 barrels of flour; likewise the United States leads the world in the 
matter of corn production. In 1907 this country raised 2,592,000,000 
bushels of corn, leaving the rest of the world far behind in the race, 
for its aggregate corn crop was only 693,000,000 bushels. Out of 3.185, 
843.000 bushels of oats raised the world over in 1907, the United States 
produced 754,443,000 bushels, almost a third of the total production. 

It must be rememberea that this magnificent crop surplus makes the 
maintenance of a perpetual and active market not only a great resource, 
but a very postive necessity. It is sustained now by the system 
which distributes a year’s crop over the succeecing months to the next 
harvest. How? 

The farmer who has plodded weary miles plowing his land, who has 
carefully planted his seed and passed anxious nights and days figuring 
on possible excessive rainfall or drought, waiting for the harvest that 
will tell the tale of ruin or success, has done his share of the work 
He can not be expected to spend weeks and months of nerve-racking 
effort in marketing his produce. By all that is right and just, he 
should be enabled immediately to realize money from the fruitage of 
his fields, leaving the burden of future work and worry to others. 
So far as the crop goes, his labors should be ended. 

The local elevator man stands as a buffer between the farmer and 
the great world market. In a few instances the proprietor is a capital 
ist. but, as a rule, his money backing is modest aan his resources will 
not permit him to buy large quantities of grain, taking the chance of a 
rise or fall in prices between the date of purchase of the produce from 
the agriculturist and its final actual delivery, taking into consideration 
the unavoidable delays involved in its shipment to its destination 

If the speculator did not step in right at this point, the milling 
corporations in this country and abroad would be the only legitimate 
outiet for the tremendous surplus grain production of the country. 
The inevitable result would be that the farmer would meet a_ price 
dictator, because competition would be eliminated. It is the business 
of the speculator to take chances. So, collectively, speculators furnish 
the money or credit necessary to carry a big part of the immense crop 
surplus of the country from the time of its harvest right up to the 
time it is consumed. That sustains prices The year's supply and 
the year’s demand thus govern the prices. Coupled with their financial 
ability to shoulder the burden is the inclination to do so, and the two 
motives have the opportunity to prove themselves the American 
farmers’ most practicar benefactors. 

Because of the presence and activity in the pit of the speculator. 
buying and selling on the instant at the smallest turn, taking advantage 
of the smallest fraction of variation in price, the producer receives 4 
higher figure for his grain, charges of every description are reduced, and 
margins of profits in handling are cut to the lowest possible basis 
Because of the constant alertness of the speculator, a steady market 
is maintained year in and year out. It is not making an extravagant 
claim to state that, at least ten months out of the year, the operations 
of the speculator are more potent in buoying up the price of grain and 
provisions than any other factor in the market. Values would become 
revolutionized in an instant if speculative trade transactions should be 
interfered with. 

Putting a stop to the practice of selling futures, thus making it 
necessary for the miller, the exporter, and local buyers to take a risk of 
possible loss, would, I feel certain, result in a loss to the producer of 
at least 5 cents a bushel——perhaps even twice that sum, as they could 
not “ hedge” their purchases. Hedging acts as insurance. The export 
trade, especially, would be intefered with, as few dealers would be 
willing to assume the risk of serious fluctuation in price between the 
time of the purchase and its delivery at its final destination So long 
as it is possible to buy and sell “futures” covering the amount of his 
purchase during the time of its transportation, and thus with absolute 
certainty protect himself against loss, the dealer is willing to ship the 

rain to foreign countries. If this measure of protection is taken from 

im, export trade is bound to be seriously affected. 

As a matter of fact, a very small percentage of the members of the 
board of trade engage in speculation They are brokers, with a regular 
clientele of millers, dealers. and exporters, for whom they make pur- 
chases and sales involving the actual delivery of the grain A few mem- 
bers speculate, but their number is smal! compared with the brokers who 
are engaged in a regular business of buying and selling for their customers, 
charging a small commission to cover their labor in acting as agents 

The fight to keep the ethics of the board of trade entirely above 
reproach has always involved bitter warfare against the bucket shops 
They have been pretty well driven out of Chicago now, and the board 
of trade has declar its intention to continue the fight against its 
nefarious imitators until such time as they are effectually stamped ont; 
then the largest grain markets in the world will not be confused witb 
the freebooting of their counterfeit. 
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National Aid in the Improvement of our Public Highways, | OFrrcta cant ror Tre ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION oF THF 





SPEECH 


oF 


T. MORGAN, 


OKLAHOMA, 


HON. DICK 


OF 
In tHe Hovse or RepresenTAattves, 


Monday, June 20, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26987) to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings; to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or 
improvement of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection 
and completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites 
for public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Sixty-first Congress has considered many 
important matters. We have enacted a large number of im- 
portant laws which will contribute largely to the welfare of the 
entire country. We have made commendable progress in the 
line of practical legislation; but we have not solved all the 
great problems pressing for solution. There are other great 
questions pending; there are other important measures deserv- 
ing consideration; there are other laws to be enacted that will 
do much for the progress of our country and contribute largely 
toward the happiness of our people. 

One of the important measures that must receive our serious 
attention in the future is the enactment of laws that will enable 
the Federal Government to aid, so far as it can under the Con- 
stitution, in the building and construction of better public high- 
ways throughout the various States of the Union. 

For one, so long as I shall remain a Member of this House, I 
shall be a willing helper in the good-roads movement. I shall 
not only advocate the cause, but I shall cast my vote accord- 
ingly. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL GOOD ROADS 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 4th, 5th, and 6th of October, 1910, the eleventh annual 
convention of the National Good Roads Association will meet 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., within the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to represent in this House. 

I have received from Mr. Arthur ©. Jackson, the efficient 
president of the association, a letter informing me of the fact 
that this association is to meet within my district, and trans- 
mitting to me a copy of the official call for said convention. 

Believing as I do that this convention represents a move- 
ment that is of the highest importance to all the people of the 
United States, and desiring to encourage the people of my own 
State to participate in this great convention; and further, being 
anxious that delegates from all the States in the Union shall 
attend this convention, and earnestly wishing that this conven- 
tion shall be a great success and be a potent factor in forward- 
ing the cause which it represents, I herewith present as a part 
of my remarks the letter of the president, Mr. Arthur ©. Jack- 
son, and the official call for this convention. They are as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1910. 
Hon. Dick T. MorGan, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morcan: I ineclose the official call of the eleventh annual 
convention of the National Good Roads’ Association, to meet at Okla- 
homa City, October 4, 5, and 6, 1910. 

You are earnestly requested to give the matter the widest possible 

ublicity and to secure the active cooperation of every member of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress and of the people of your city and 

tate. 

One of our most successful national conventions was held at Mus- 
kogee through the good offices of Governor Haskell, who was for some 
years a member of our board of directors, and who should now issue a 
proclamation in line with those issued by the governors of other States, 
giving publicity to the convention at Oklahoma City. 

At the Muskogee convention one of the most forceful and convincing 
addresses was made by Senator Owsn, and I trust you will make cer- 
tain of his addressing the convention at Oklahoma City, as well as 
Senator Gorn, whose splendid eloquence is light and iration, and 
Congressmen McGuine, CREAGER, CARTER, and FERRIS, who are each 
anoge to be in hearty sympathy and accord with the goed roads move- 
men 

Especially do I urge you, having so earnestly ch ioned this 
movement ‘or good roads, which means so muc ——y te the aaa 
our country than any other question which they are asked to consider, 
to make one of the lo. addresses, and do ail in your power to pro- 
mote the success of the convention. 

In grateful appreciation of your valuable address at the Baltimore 
Good Roads Congress, and in recognition of the high honor in which you 
are held by the people of Oklahoma, you have been elected a me 
ef the board of directors of the national association. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, yours, ArvTHourR C. Jackson, 
President. 





GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION AT OKLAHOMA 
6, 1910. 


The tenth annual convention of the National Good Roads 4 
at Topeka, Kans., in December, 1909, was one of the most « ; 
the history of the association. A proclamation was issu: d 
Stubbs calling upon the people of Kansas to be worthily I 
and its crowded sessions were held at the capitol building in 1 
the house of representatives, . r 

President Taft sent a very cordial letter of greeting and < 
tion, and valuable addresses were made by represenutatiy 
States and interests. 

Acting a the invitation of the Oklahoma delegation, the 
unanimously recommended that the eleventh annual convent; 
at Oklahoma City. 

In accordance with such recommendation the eleventh an 
vention of the National Good Roads Association is hereby cal! 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., on October 4, 5, and 6, 1910. 

The appointment of delegates is invited by the official 
State, county, and city in the United States, and by every agr 
automobile, commercial, educational, good roads, industrial, | 
= and woman’s organization in such number as each m 
mine. ; 


CITY, OKLA., OCTOBER 4 


Tue Natronat Goop Roaps Associ, 
By Artuur C. JACKSON, President, 
Anna M. Gravy, Secretary and Trea 


The National Good Roads Association is doing grea 

in the cause of better public highways in the United < ; 
It is doing mach to educate the people as to the importance of 
good roads and as to the benefits the people will receive fy, 
an improvement in our public highways. In my judgment ¢))is 
association should be encouraged in its work. The objec nd 
purpose of this association may be gathered from the pro\ 

of its constitution, which are as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATIO? 


Adopted at Chicago, Ill., November 21, 1900, and amended at 
land, Oreg., June 24, 1905; at St. Louis, Mo.,*"November 15, 1: at 
Muskogee, Ind. T., December 6, 1906; at Chicago, Ill., Novem 18 
1908; and at Chicago, Ill., November 17, 1909. : 

ArTicLe 1. The name of this organization shall be The N il 
Good Roads Association. 

Art. 2. The objects of this association shall be to secure good roads 
and streets in the States, Territories, and possessions of the United 
States and pocmete in every possible way a public interest in them 

Arr. 8. The official headquarters of this association shall be in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and such other place or places as may be determined by the 
executive board 

Art. 4. Any person interested tn the movement for good roads and 
streets may become a member of The National Good Roads Associatio: 
upon payment to the association of an annual fee of $1 for each 
endar year or $10 for life membership. Upon acceptance of honorary 
membership in the association, the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, and former occupants of these offices, shall be honorary 
residents; cabinet officers, governors of all States and Territoric 

rmer occupants of these offices, honorary vice-presidents; Mem 
of Congress, state and territorial legislatures, the director of pu 
roads, state highway commissioners and engineers, presidents 
ood-roads organizations, mayors of cities, presidents of educational 
fretitations, state superintendents of public instruction, clergymen, and 
editors of all regular publications, honorary members. Life member- 
ship for firms, poten I town and corporations shall be $100. mae 

oO 5. The elective officers of this association shall be a president, 
one or more vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and 50 others, 
who, with the foregoing president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treas 
urer, shall conatitate the executive board. They shali be elected by 
the association at the annual meeting by ballot and shal! hold 
their respective offices for one year or until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. -All vacancies may be filled by the executive 
board. 


ART. e board of directors shall aggressively promote the objects 
of the ae by every means in its power. Phe president shall 
preside at all meetings of the association and board of directors, s gn 
all certificates of membership and all warrants for the disbursement of 
the funds of the association, name all committees not otherwise pro 
vided for and be ex officio man of the same. The secretary and 
assistants shall make and keep on file at the offices of the associat! 
accurate record of all members, meetings and transactoins of the ass 
tion and board of directors. e treasurer shall be the custodian « 
ae hans ee See Sees kere and ty 
oun roperly vouc y v 
s mene resident, and shall give bonds for the faith? 
amount as the board of 
in the manee, of Seectare shall be 
beard until the next ensuing annual meeting. A mee'ns 
hs beard may be called at any time the president. The p esl- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer shall each submit written reports to ')\ 
association at its annual meeting covering the transactions of the: '~ 
spective offices. — 
. 7. The association shall meet annually on the third Wedn: sday 
ot ‘November in the city of Chicago, Ill., for the purpose of electins 
the transaction of a Suatnews = Se Sater a of 
association. All classes of members, honorary, al, may 
ae upon all questions at all meetings of the sssociation, in person or 
proxy. The president may eall special meetin 
ce. 


gs at any time or 

P me « 

al board shall be appointed by the pres 

anna apait cometat Pass tative men and women in each State 

and Territory of the United States who are interested in the objects 
of the association, whose duty shall be to give the associat 

such aid, information, or sn as their time and inclina 


perm eee 

» 9. dent and executive board shall have ful! pow 
_ 2 Sm county, state, national, and internat! nal 
congresses, conventions, and associations, and arrange for meectinus 
thereof. 
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Ant. 10. These articles shall be in full force and effect from and af- 
ter their adoption, and they may be amended only at the annual meet- 
ing herein provided for the election of officers. If a proposed amend- 
ment be published by the secretary in the official call for the annual 
meeting, a majority vote shall adopt; but any amendment not men- 
tioned in such call may be adopted by a three-fourths vote of the votes 


ae. Artuur C. Jackson, President. 
ANNA M. Grapy, Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, as this National Good Roads Association is to 
meet in my congressional district, I feel that it is very appro- 
priate that I should extend to the association and to the dele- 
gates and visitors who shall attend the convention a hearty 
welcome to my district. 

The convention is to meet at Oklahoma City, the most pro- 
gressive, rapidly growing, up-to-date city in the United States. 
Ten years ago Oklahoma City had a population of only 10,000. 
The United States Census taken last April will show that it 
now has a population of nearly 70,000. Here in a few brief 
vears bas arisen a great, modern, magnificent city. All visitors 
behold with wonder and amazement this young metropolis of 
the great Southwest. Those acquainted with its past history 
do not undertake to limit or measure its future growth. It is 
the business, financial, and commercial center of a great, rich, 
prosperous State, that has to-day a population of nearly 
2,000,000 people, with an assessed valuation of property of 
nearly a thousand millions of dollars. The majority of the 
electors of the State, at a recent election held for that pur- 
pose, declared in favor of Oklahoma City for the permanent 
capital of the State. The officers of the National Good Roads 
Association, the delegates and visitors to this convention, will 
receive a royal welcome from the citizens of Oklahoma City. 
In behalf of these citizens, who, I am proud to say, are my con- 
stituents, I extend to the delegates to this good roads conven- 
tion a hearty, cordial, and sincere welcome to the chief city of 
our State. 

In this welcome I ‘also speak for all the people of my district, 
as well as for the nearly 2,000,000 people who constitute the 
intelligent, progressive, and patriotic citizenship of Okla- 
homa. 

Our people will contribute their full share to make this con- 
vention the greatest of its kind that has ever been held. They 
will cheerfully and gladly do their full part in perfecting the 
local arrangements, in providing accommodations, in conducting 
the business of the convention, in participating in the pro- 
gramme, and in doing everything that will contribute to the 
success of the convention. The improvement of our public high- 
ways is of the very highest importance to the 100,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States, and the pioneers in this great work, 
the leaders in this cause, the promoters of this movement, should 
be more than welcome anywhere in the United States, and I 
am sure I voice the unanimous sentiment of all the people of 
Oklahoma when I say to the National Good Roads Association 
“Welcome, thrice welcome, to Oklahoma!” 


OKLAHOMA FAVORS THE GOOD-ROADS MOVEMENT. 


The movement for the improvement of the public highways of 
our Nation is entitled to receive from the people in every section 
of our country the most hearty encouragement, the most loyal 
support, and the most substantial aid and assistance. 

In part I represent in this House the great State of Okla- 
homa, the youngest, though not in rank the least, State in the 
Union. Measured by the extent of her area, by the number of 
her inhabitants, by the amount of her wealth, by the abundance 
of her resources, by the volume of her businass, by the value of 
her products, by the efficiency of her educational institutions, or 
by the intelligence, patriotism, and progressive spirit of her 
people, Oklahoma is entitled to high rank among the great sis- 
aed of States comprising and constituting the American 

nion. 

‘Lhe people of this young, yet great, Commonwealth are heart 
and soul in this good-roads movement. The people of Oklahoma 
have not been idle in this great movement for the improvement 
of the public highways. The state legislature, by a concurrent 
resolution passed in February, 1909, declared: 

That we most lly memorialize the United States Congress to 


make appropriations for the encouragement and development of th ‘ 
struction cf improved highways throughout the United States. ‘oi cad 


Good-roads conventions have been held in the State. The 
press of the State has given the cause encouragement. Our 
editors are friendly to the movement and have done much to 
direct publie sentiment in its favor. The 1,800,000 people of 
Oklahoma—our farmers, merchants, bankers, mechanics, pro- 
fessional men, people in all avocations and callings of life—are 
ready to join hands with the people in every other section of 
the Union to secure substantial, practical, and immediate prog- 


ress in the building and making of 
throughout the length and breadth of t 


AGRICULTURE OKLAHOMA'S GREATEST |! 


Oklahoma is rich in mineral resources. 
supply of coal, oil, and gas. She has lead 
sand. She has an inexhaustible supply 
cheap fuel in close proximity with which to 
land cément—the great building material of f 
vast beds of gypsum, in extent and quality, are not eq 
any other State in the Union. She has great | 
marble—suflicient to construct all her public 
vide palaces for thousands of her peopl 
Oklahoma has inexhaustible beds of aspha! 
only to pave the streets of all her towns a1 
so that in that glad day of the future whe! 
movement shall have attained the success 
Oklahoma will have the asphaltum with 
many of her public highways. 

With all this mineral wealth, with all her brigl 
to become a great manufacturing State, with all 
outlook in the line of commerce and business, Oklahom: 
day and will remain in the future essentially an agric 
State. Her farms will ever be her chief pride, her g1 
source of wealth, the mainstay of her prosperity, the fo 
tion of her material strength and greatness. 

The chief business of the majority of the people of Oklahoma 
will always be to raise cotton with which to clothe the 
of the earth, and to produce the wheat, and corn, and vege 
tables, and fruit, and beef, and pork with which to feed 
them. 

As one who has at heart the welfare of his country, I an 
favor of pursuing a policy that promises to the farmers of 
Nation the greatest material prosperity and the highest d 
of comfort and happiness. The building of good roads, the im- 
provement in our public highways, the betterment of the means 
of communication, of travel, of transportation through¢ 
country districts, will in a thousand ways add to the profits of 
farming and contribute to the comfort, dignity, and well-being 
of all those engaged in agriculture. 


rree 


THE FUTURE. 


Looking to the future, I see the final triumph of the good- 
roads movement. I see throughout this Nation better public 
thoroughfares. And as our public highways shall ir 
and finally attain the proper degree of perfection, I see a 
responding improvement in the conditions of farm life. I 
further, that good roads have brought to the farmer greater 
profits, drawn him nearer to the town and city, placed him in 
closer contact with the commercial world, given his children 
better schools and superior educational advantages, en! ed 
and extended his church privileges, given him better oppor- 
tunities for moral and intellectual culture, brought him innumer- 
able additional comforts, and placed within his reach luxuries 
hitherto unattainable. 
SOMB PERTINENT FACTS 
As a part of my remarks I submit the foliowing brief 

ments expressing important facts relative to good roads 
that in the Unit 
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It is a matter of tremendous import 
roads are directly responsible for the kk 
year. The saving of this stupendous sum constitut 
tion of vast importance. (Arthur C. Jackson, p 
Roads Association.) 

Average cost to haul 1 ton of farm produce 1 mile i 
States, 23 cents. (United States Department of Ag iltu 

Similar service on European highways costs 5 c« (Ame 
clopedia. ) 

With equally as good roads as Europe the saving in transport 
farm produce in United States would amount to $250,000,000 | 
(L. W. Page, Director United States Office of Public Road 

On the 2,155,000 miles of road in the United States there 
annually $90,000,000, while on the 150,000 miles of road in ne 
there is spent annually $80,000,000, or 14 times as much. (L. W. Vag 
Director United States Office of Public Roads.) 

The agricultural population of France does not have to 
money repairing vehicles and harness every winter. 
Knox.) ; 

There are worse things in this world than debt [for good road Pe 
instance, stagnation, loss of prestige, emigration. (W. HB. McClintock 
Chelsea Board of Control, Boston, Mass.) 

No class of people are affected to a greater extent than are th 
ers, either by a bad road or an improved highway. ‘The one is 
pocket, the other is an interest drawing and ever-increasing ba 
count. (J. H. McDonald, Connecticut state highway commission 

It cost 3.8 cents per bushel to transport wheat from New Y 
Liverpool, but it cost the farmer 5.4 cents per bushel to haul the 
age of 9.4 miles from the farm to the railroad station. (Depar 
of Agriculture, United States.) 

New Jersey has the most economical and best construction of 
ways and the lowest maintenance for the class of highway; 

State in the Union. (Frederick Gilkyson, state commissioner 
ways, New Jersey.) 
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(secretary 
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at Shawnee, that to insure a fair return upon the constantly appre- 
ciating value of land the amount of crop per acre must be increased 


: cost of hauling to the railroad station reduced. It has proved 
ond er benewe that good roads are a splendid investment for the 
é r. . . 

eye to the Office of Public Roads of the United States De- 
tment of Agriculture,” Mr. Yoakum had told them, “the average 


road to haul a ton of farm produce 1 mile in this country is 25 cents 
The American Encyclopedia tells us that similar service on European 


highways costs but 5 cents. We have as good teams as the farmers 
of Burope. It is the condition of the roads that makes the difference. 
The Public Roads Office also states that on farm and mining products, 


» having as good roads as those in Europe, a saving could be made in | 


which would be saved on the three products of wheat, corn, and 

tton. 

“Ag the farmer uses both the railroads and wagon roads more than 
any other class of citizens, he is entitled to have them both in proper 
condition to handle his business as cheaply and promptly as possible. 

For the purpose of launching a cooperative movement to further the 
work of road building in the Southwest, and to facilitate the issuance 
of this report, the delegation organized the Southwestern Good Roads 
Association, comprising at present the States of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. In organizing this association our 
views are set forth in the foliowing: 

“Whereas the building and maintenance of good roads is one of 
the most important branches of work in the material advancement and 
progressive development of our country, and realizing that the con- 
struction of improved roads in the Southwestern States has been grossly 
neglected to the injury of the great farming interest, restraining the 
development of the wonderful natural resources, and hindrance to our 
financial growth and power; and realizing that as long as we delay 
the matter of establishing a definite system of road construction our 
country is certain to suffer loss in its industrial and commercial power, 
and millions of acres of undeveloped land remain unsettled and un- 
tilled. 

“Therefore, In consideration of the facts stated above, and for the 
purpose of promoting organization to the end of definite road _ con- 
struction, we, the undersigned citizens of the Southwestern States, 
hereby ferm this organization to be known as the Southwestern 
Good Roads Association, and adopt the following declaration of pur 
,08eS : 

Pe First. To organize the citizens of the Southwestern States, to spread 
among them information regarding the best and most modern methods 
of building permanent roads. 

“Second. To secure more uniform and better laws for road construc 
tion. 

“Third. To discourage and ultimately abolish the old methods of 
road patching—that uselss waste of money and «anaterial practiced in 
these States in previous years. 

“Fourth. To promote the harmonious organization and cooperation 
of the agricultural and commercial classes in the speedy construction 
of good and permanent roads.” 

It is the purpose of this organization to follow up the publication of 
this report with plans for the organization of each of the States named, 
and to hold a convention at some central point early in the new year 
to discuss phases of road building peculiar to the Southwest and to 
recommend further legislation which may be considered necessary. 
Cooperation between the States is believed to be as important as co- 
operation among the people within the State; for eventually there 
must be developed a great interstate system of public highways, con- 
structed on lines of permanency. 

The officers of the association are: President, J. P. Connors, Guthrie, 
Okla.; secretary, Clark C. Hudson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; treasurer, 
G. A. Cole, Fayetteville, Ark.; vice-presidents, Seesman R. Smith, 
Canadian, Okla.; J. W. Thurman, Gainesville, Tex.; M. F. Dickinson, 
Conway, Ark.; J. F. Harbert, China, La.; general organizer, S. J. 
Hampton, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The vice-presidents will have charge of the association within their 
respective States. By this system of cooperation it is expected to 
accomplish goods results, and to enlist the support of all interests in 
the movement to give the farmers of the Southwest better facilities for 
transportation. 

In what is recorded in the following chapters the trip is described 
from point to point as it progressed through the various States, and 
the information gained from the many excellent authorities who were 
friendly to the enterprise is inserted at the place where it was imparted. 
In consequence there are repetitions by various authorities of many of 
the lessons learned on the trip, but these lessons are so vitally impor- 
tant that they can not be too often emphasized. Occasionally, the 
authorities disagree. An instance of this is contained in the remarks 
of Col. William D. Soblér, chairman of the Massachusetts state high- 
way commission, in Chapter VI. Colonel Sohler dwells on the impor- 
tance of spreading gravel or other material used to fill up a depression 
in a road instead of dumping it all in one place. While the other au- 
thorities advocate the prompt repair of such depressions, they are not 
s0 specific as to method. In general the various authorities will be 
found to agree on practically every point. 


ROADS HERE AND ABROAD. 


Before entering upon their investigation of modern road construction 
in the East, and during the visit of the delegation to Secretary of Agri- 
culture James Wilson, at Washington, that official described the present 
situation as follows: 

“In the macadam road we thought we had solved the problem of per- 
manent roads for this country. But with the advent of the self-pro- 
pelled vehicle we found the cost of maintaining such roads to be con- 


e transportation of some $250,000,000 a year, twenty-seven 
of 
4 


siderably increased, and a new problem confronted us, which we have 
bean, Fenn trying to solve. The automobile destroys the ordinary 


or roads built of other material commonly used, and the 
growing popularity of these vehicles makes it necessary to turn to more 
permanent construction. 

“The problem of building permanent roads in the East is now to con- 
struct such highways as will withstand the extraordinary traffic de- 
mands made necessary by the use of the automobile. Many experiments 
have been made to meet this new condition both in new construction and 
in remodeling roads already built; and while it appears that the solu- 
tion is not en in t, it may be assumed to have been fully 
demonstrated that in order to build a road capable of standing up under 
modern traffic there must be a binder used which will hold the material 


million | 
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together at the surface. While the original t of nstruction ts 
greater in building such a road, the diff » is é e 
reduction of maintenanc¢ rt 

binder, such as is used largely in mod 
destruction of the road, but fhe 
communities where the soil is of th t 
erosion, or where high winds are prev t w l t t of 


cost I 








economy to build waterproof and dusty f re 
the main thoroughfares.” 

The party found that many of the macadar Is In the St that 
they visited had been transformed int imi ; 
the new construction was of the character above d I 
able to observe this immediately on their trips in and around 
ington. 

The delegation is indebted for the following bution » tl 
present road situation in the United Stat to | W 
director of the United States Office of Pu > Rk luc} 
formation he imparted to them by word of 1 ( 
their visit to Washington, but he kindl onsented t furn 
typewritten form for the purposes of this report 
THE ROAD SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES AS COM WITH 5 

co 

The present road situation in the United States may | y 
summed up as follows 

In mileage we have the most tremendous system of roads wl 
country has ever possessed since the world began Accord » a 
eareful road census, the length of all of our roads 
2,155,000 miles. The most liberal estimate of our annual l 
on these roads, both in money and labor, was a fraction over $79,000 ) 
in 1904, or about $1.05 per capita. At the same rate t l 
expenditure of about $90,000,000 a year at the pre t tir Eng 
with only 150,000 miles of roed, spends about $80,000,000 a year, 


about fourteen times as much per mile 





According to our road census, we have less than 40,000 miles « 
surfaced road, or about 2 per cent of the total milea ; we have 108 0 
miles of gravel road, or about 5 per cent of il mile Small 
as our annual expenditure for roads h n, it 1 gar ted, d ng 
the thirty-vyear period from 1870 to 1900, a total of upward of $1,800 
000,000. We may therefore say that road building in the United 
States is, considering area, population, and wealth, at the same point 
at which it stood thirty years ago, and the seventeen hundred and odd 
million dollars have produced few appreciable results 

When we turn to the subject of road administration in the Unite 
States, we find that about half of the States are operating 





practically the same road laws as prevailed in England when Ameri 
f 


was a colony. This system of road administration provides for tl! 

payment of road taxes partly in labor, and localizes the work to an 
extreme degree by placing in authority the district or township road 
overseers, or road supervisors, no requirement being made to insure skill 
or knowledge of road building on the part of these petty officials. With 
few exceptions, no system of accounting is in force, so that an intelli 


gent idea may be obtained as to the disposition of the road tax; and 
no definite lines of authority are established, such as would cuarante« 
the wise and equitable conduct of the work. 

This is the system which prevailed in all the States until less than 
twenty years ago. It is therefore easily understood why, at the 
present time, the concrete results in the matter of road building are so 
few, are confined to a comparatively recent period, and are located in 


those States which have broken away from the inadequate and ineffect 
ive system which I have just described. It can also be understood 
why, at the present time, road work in those States which have clung 
to the old methods and the old system is conducted in a wasteful, 
intermittent, and wholly ineffective manner, productive of no good 
results. 

Road administration has either been placed on a sound and practical 


basis, or steps taken in that direction, in mut half the States of t 
Union, comprising the New England States, New York, Pennsy! 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, M 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, California. and 
Washington. Those States have adopted in principle or pra 

both, the system of centralizing under a state highway department the 
conduct of all or part of the road work of the State, thereby securing 
uniformity in methods, economy in administration, and skill in 
vision. In some of the state highway departments the work is ed 
tional and investigative, with a view to ultimately giving ths d 
partments administrative powers. Some of the States, notably K 
Missouri, and West Virginia have provided for skilled an ‘ 


counties, through the appointment of county highway er 
most of these States appropriations have been made fror 





_ ‘ 
treasuries, or the aid of the state convict force has been given toward 
carrying on road work throughout the various counties 

It is not possible in a short paper to enter into'a discussion of the 
various systems of state aid in effect in this country Suffice it te _ 
that the principle of state aid and supervision constitutes t} , 
the only road administration which has proven successful r 
countries. 

This movement is gaining headway at a very ind n 
we consider that it h been little more than a ds } o 
its inception, and the fact that half of the Stats 1 it In 
principle and have actually expended m stat : 
over $56,000,000, we may feel en ir d r tl futur | i 
ing In this country. 

FRANCE. 

The striking feature of the French d system fs the skilled ner 
vision provided in every grade of road work and in every unit of the 
administrative organization. The basis of the system the school of 
roads and bridges, one of the finest technical schools in the world 
maintained at the expense of the national government.’ In this « f 
are trained the highway engineers, to whom are intrusted the bu : 
and maintenance of the roads of Fran The course of study tg 


three years, and the instruction is free. 
At the head of the administrative orgcanization 


is 
general of bridges and highways, under whom 


an inspect 
o 






are chi eng! . 
charge of the road work of single department commune - 
arrondissements are under the direction f eng i 
under-engineers, the latter being equivalent c to n 
sioned officers in the army. The subdivisions are ler 7 : ‘ 


of principal conductors and ordinary conductors. Next in line 
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the foremen of construction gangs, the clerks employed at headquarters, 
and finally the cantonniers or patrolmen, each having from 4 to 7 
kilometers of highway under his immediate supervision. This great 
administrative machine, working in complete harmony with definite 
lines of responsibility clearly established, accomplishes results with 
the precision and regularity of a great clock ticking off the seconds of 
time. Probably the most important unit in this great army of workers 
is the cantonnier or patrolman who has charge of a single section of 
the road. He keeps the ditches open, carefully fills holes and ruts with 
broken stone, removes dust and deposits of sand and earth after heavy 
rains, trims the trees and bushes, and when ordinary work is impos- 
sible he breaks stone and transports it to points where it is likely to 
be needed. He brings all matters requiring attention to the notice of 
his chief. Each cantonnier carries a little book in which the chief 
cantonnier notes his instructions and checks up the work accomplished. 
The conductors go over the line at regular Intervais and direct the 
chief cantonnier and all reports are transmitted to the central authori- 
ties, so that any day or any hour the exact condition of every foot of 
road throughout France may be ascertained. Every year the conductors 
prepare estimates of necessary expense for the next year, under three 
heads, namely, maintenance, heavy repairs, and new work, and the 
parliamentary appropriations are based upon these careful calcula- 
tions. 

There are in France at the present time 23,656 miles of national 
routes which cost $303,975,000 to build. There are 316,898 miles of 
local highways built at a cost of $308,800,000, of which the state fur- 
nished $81,060,000 and the interested localities $227,740,000. The 
roads of France are classified into five classes: First, national routes, 
traversing the various departments and connecting important centers of 
population; second, the department routes connecting the important 
centers of a single department and bisecting the national routes; third, 
highways of grand communication little less important than the pre- 
vious class; fourth, highways of public interest traversing a single 
canton and connecting remote villages and groups of houses with 
the more important roads; fifth, ordinary neighborhood highways, 
being narrow and unimportant roads connecting remote villages 
and groups of houses with the more important means of communi- 
cation. 


ENGLAND. 


There are at the present time 149,759 miles of road in England, for 
which the annual expenditure for the year 1905 to 1906 amounted to 
$78,059,000. It is therefore evident that the annual expenditure per 
mile of road amounts to about $520. In view of the fact that most of 
the principal roads of England have already been constructed, this large 
annual expenditure would appear to be devoted in a large measure to 
maintenance. It would seem that a system which requires an annual 
outlay of $520 per mile for the entire mileage must be ineffective and 
costly. The explanation of this is found perhaps in the fact that in 
England the maintenance of the public highways devolves entirely on 
local authorities, these numbering about 1,900. Jurisdiction over the 
roads is vested in, first, the county boroughs; second, the county 
councils; third, the urban district councils; fourth, the rural district 
councils. The county boroughs are certain large towns which hold 
charters from the Crown, entitling them to the privilege of self-zovern- 
ment. In these the maintenance of the highways devolves entirely upon 
the borough or town council. In counties, the maintenance of the 
highways devolves upon urban councils in the urban districts and rural 
councils in the rural districts. ‘The only exception to the control of the 
urban and rural district councils is in the case of main roads which are 
highways between great towns, and the maintenance of these roads 
devolves upon the county councils. 

Revenues are provided by district taxes except for the main roads, for 
the maintenance of which a county levy is made. The national govern- 
ment aids in the maintenance of the highways by a contribution pro- 
portioned to the sum raised by the imperial taxation levied in the 
different areas. 

As to skilled supervision it may be said that no qualifications are re- 
quired by law to be possessed by the men in charge of road building 
and maintenance, but it is the general practice in the important districts 
to appoint experienced highway engineers for this work. The English 
system lacks strong central control in each county, there being four 
different classes of government units, namely: The county boroughs, the 
urban districts, the rural districts, and rural parishes: While the 
county council exercises some control over the rural district and the 
rural parishes, they exercise none over the other two units. 


GERMANY. 


yermany is a federation of States, and it follows that road adminis- 
tration is conducted separately by each State of the Empire. The 
Imperial Government exercises very little control over the highways, 
and does not in any way contribute to the expense of their construction 
and maintenance. The Kingdom of Saxony may be taken as a repre- 
sentative State of the German Empire. In Saxony, the highways are 
divided into state roads, country roads, and private ways. The state 
roads comprise those which have been built by the State and are main- 
tained by the State. The country roads are generally termed “ commu- 
nicating roads,” and are built and maintained at the expense of the 
parishes through whose territory they lead. 

A striking feature of the Saxon road system is the practice of plant- 
ing fruit trees along the roads, the fruit yielding a considerable revye- 
nue. About $40,000 a year is obtained from the fruit grown along state 
roads, while the amount obtained from the country roads represents a 
much larger sum. 

The state roads are cared for by a commission of engineers. The 
Kingdom is divided into 17 road districts, in each of which there is a 
road inspector. Under these inspectors are road masters, who are em- 
ployed constantly throughout the year. Bach road master has about 
387 miles of road under his direction and a road force of about 15 men, 
each man caring for 24 miles of road. 

In the case of the minor roads, the direct responsibility is borne by 
the authorities of the county. They levy the cost of maintenance and 
collect the revenues. The communities engage the road employees for 
the continued care of the highways. ‘The technical supervision, how- 
ever, is exercised by the road masters of the state force. 

Strict provisions are made requiring skill and special knowledge 
before road officials are appointed, 





SWITZERLAND. 


The road system of Switzerland is local in character, the y 
Cantons having jurisdiction over the roads within their res 
borders. The roads are classified into state roads—built and 
tained at the expense of the respective Cantons; community pos 
built and maintained by the communities; and side, or auxiliary. ; 
connecting main lines of state or community roads. > 

Each Canton has at the head of its road system an engineer 
capable assistants. In the Canton of St. Gall (which may be ta) 
representative, there are, under the control of the engineers. 
spectors, or road masters, who are assigned to certain districts j; 
Canton. The engineers and their assistants must have an ; 
education, and possess a diploma from the Polytechnic Institu: 
the road masters are required to have a good technical education 


GENERAL ANALYSIS. 


It is apparent from the foregoing that while the units of admi: 
tion in European countries range all the way from the localis 
England to the highly centralized system of France, through va 
degrees, skilled supervision is provided by all of the systems, as y 
an ample cash revenue sufficient to enable the engineers to carry 
adequately their plans for improvement and maintenance. Enyvlan 
the most striking example of extreme localization, and it is a 
nificant fact that England is also the most striking example of | 
uniformity in road work and of excessive expenditure in proporti 
mileage. It is also significant that the most perfect road system, 
ceded to be such by all authorities on eer construction, is t! 
France, admittedly the most highly centralized of all the road s\ 
France, with a total mileage of about two and one-third times ¢ 
England, expends about the same amount annuaily for mainten 
Certainly the inference must be plain that centralization makes 
economy and efficiency in the administration of the public roads 


MAINTENANCE. 


I desire to comment particularly upon what I consider to | 
most important point which should engage the attention of Am 
road builders and legislators at the present time, and that is 
maintenance. In the years that have passed, by far the largest 
of our annual expenditures has been for maintenance of our 
proved roads; a maintenance which may justly be considered a mock: 
for it has been a maintenance of the roads in almost their prin 
condition. Now that we are actually building roads which com; 
favorably with the best of Europe, it is of the gravest impo: 


De 
! 


that we make provision for safeguarding and maintaining these roads 
built at so great an expense. 
In a careful study of the highway laws which have been enacted 


within the past fifteen years I find almost no provision for the mai: 
tenance of the roads, although large sume are authorized for const: 
tion. The erroneous impression generally prevails that when a «s 
called permanent road is constructed it is there for all time and th: 
expense has practically all been met. I have investigated the cost of 
maintaining roads in the leading European countries, and the fi; 5 
may almost said to be a revelation. In 1901 England and Wales m 
tained 26,598 miles of main roads at a cost of $370.34 per mile. In 
1907 England and Wales maintained 27,556 miles of main roads 
cost of $446.74 per mile, or in six years the cost of maintenance had 
increa $76.10 per mile, an increase of over 20 per cent. In Frar 
the increase in cost of maintenance of the national roads has 
about 5 per cent in the same period. The cost of maintaining main 
and urban roads in England and Wales in 1905 and 1906 was $440.47 
per mile. In France the cost of maintaining all roads during 1904 
$243.33. While these last figures are not strictly comparable, one 
ing for 1904 and the other for 1905, i the mere fact of one yea 
difference in time fails to explain the difference of $197.14 per mil: 
cost of maintenance, the natural inference being in favor of the si; 
riority of the French system. 

In Germany in 1906 the average cost of road maintenance was $214.1 
per mile. In eg og the annual cost of maintaining the provin 
roads is $277 per mile. 

These yA ng express most forcibly two facts: First, that even the 
best of improved highways are not self-maintaining; second, that 
cost of maintenance varies tremendously with the degree of centr 
tion of the administrative organization which has the roads in cls 
France, with its most highly centralized organization, is maintain 
her roads at about 54 r cent of what it costs England and \\ 
with a very local and loosely centralized organization. Furtherm 
the alarming increase in the cost of maintenance has been far mm: 
rapid in the countries with local and poorly organized systems of hi- 
way administration. We have just seen that while the rate of incr 
in maintenance from 1901 to 1907 in England and Wales was over »! 

r cent, it was only about 5 per cent during the corresponding period 
n France. In England the maintenance is often intermittent and varies 
with the ideas of local admistrative units; in France the maintenance is 
continuous and highly specialized. : 

Many of our States have spent and are spending large sums © 
money on their highways with but little thought or provision for maint 
nance. This, if the experience of European countries is of any value, 
must prove disastrous in two ways: First, granting that the roads 
constructed at so great cost will not be allowed to go entirely to m 
the cost of maintenance will be higher the more local and loosely « 
tralized the organization for maintenance ; and, second, systems of int: 
mittent maintenance are sure to increase in cost from year to year as 
they have in Europe. It is high time that our legislators take note of 
these facts and provide ways and means so that our roads once o™ 
structed can be maintained efficiently and economically and not allowed 
to go to ruin and that exorbitant sums need not be expended on fruit- 
less efforts to maintain them unsystematically and in an unscientitic 

anner. ‘ 
™ It must also be evident from a study of expenditures in Europe that 
our road revenues are entirely inadequate. While $80,000,000 seems 
a large sum, it is only about $38 per mile to meet all new construction, 
bridge building, and every class of maintenance. 

We need and must have more money for roads, definite provision for 
maintenace, a system of continuous repair, and a centralized, skilled 
supervision. 


ROAD BUILDING IN NEW JERSEY. 


In order to arrive at a correct understanding of the trips through the 
various States and the nature of the information accumulated and roads 


a: . 











inspected by the party, the itineraries supplied by the highway commis- | chapters. These itineraries, al 
sions of the various States are inserted at the heads of their respective | information in regard to road 


NEW JERSEY ITINERARY. 
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W cdnesday, September 22, 1909. | 
Cammtens Be TE ia s 0nd detec cba ccseccccccctecccscccc ccc ccc ccccccccccocccess i wiiideiidiaia tiene 
ats ae cbadeedubaUasdeccsdceseececcccoccccccecssceles encliNasctctabasdans 
ta ctinadedbcasebseccsnccaescoccoesacccoccccccescecesess ee 
ee and Gadantd cbdsedmcacde éacséesacateenscccccosaelacacs icadiesticunné 
Rs es caw endeweeueedbws cesSesdcncedcecscccccsaceseleoses iibitdtden cede 
Rs arwctucwascccucesuceencesesvescscccocesecccenscssssccecclecees cin he tea 
ce ec enadhecececubeqensadientessheccesconsiscaces hee cioratias 
Cee Ae, i cacccccecdanecebeccsesecsecsecebece ae Re niceushiens 
Manasquan to Belmav............2.-2--cecececcececncescecccesceccesccesseecees ididmtettsaitai titan ddesa- 
i inidanecnececcsecccccedcdseccasesccccccsccccsssccccccccesscelscecs siirankicnednans 
Asbury Park 00 Tag BrameR. ..... 2c cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs | Warned Sitlnidukectiaas 
Ocean avenue, North Long Branch, to Sea Bright ....................2.-2eee-eeeeeess | Stone and gravel.. 
Rumson road to Red Bank.........-..----.+-----+++-seeeeee+ $ascansaacbaneconecentes eit scencseas 
os cnc cn a naedinceshbdecadabedeceséeechnase« Sees athnd annins 
TUNG We Bc cdasen reso cc cecccncccccccccccccccccccccnccccccccecccccceccece Macadam......... 
Matawan to Middlesex County line.......................... piacdededtieneessnasindden a lena do... 
CORY TOS BO We MIB ono cece cece ccccccccccccceccccccccccccvccccccccccccecece a iicisncteatas 
ss enenndhnactuasedbdanstadesssewansina Scalia tidhcdatidecs 

Thursday, September 23, 1209. 
oe, ds ee en entanaenemie de aneandceenneonashes Macadam........... 
nls dc ccaredchenatansestaoesaeseccscccecescaccceseeescsloes do 


Spottswood to Jamesburg. . 





Jamesburg to Cranbury... . Gravel... 

es ccc ceumepcesacsscatcnecesoscccesscccccecccees eres Asphalt, macadam. . 
arias nnccnceratacdestbterecesececsoceseccocesecceceses | Macadam.......... 
I a rntccns ccctcccsccostccccccssecceccccscceccccsssess acecGMncnsscccces — 
Kingston to South Somerville. ..................+..+.+8- apa Aatgsesbepnesccanéecs 1 I —— and = mac- 
Rab abacadeccctbasesedetcccccccceccccesccscccsecceesccecccccoes | Macadam........... 
es cana ecenntesuchacescecessccsscsacsocccccsccsctcceleccce = 
Far Hills through Bernardsville. .................-cssee-seeeeeesene sdeudaductniwtéeethcnuas iiciskskdinsees 
Through Basking a bagi s ctdcccastcaccescccacecseseccccesccecssscecclosnes GBicectcccatesces 
ALL el neces ceesesbactccceuscesesostescessccosscccesesoines eiatetid wedi 
Berkley Heights to New Providence... ........-.- 2-2-2022 ececeeeneeee cence eceeeeneee Snead Pteassskacwenns 
ns obser ennans osbeesecececesceccccoocestonsuscceccececoce ate Gihiechévnceniias 
Dee sine occctesbsccst cacedscdbobessescceeesescecccoolees ce cititisipiatasiietc 
oe | i entSabesabouscesoduncecceessstouce i ntstananninte 
ee ah cecanshbeeddesscctbeccensssdéeccccsccsccessceuccleces i ica nein vind 
Mee dic bbwensscocesccesccccscccececsceccescasccocsuccccece aeice: cidabakainen 
en. eran dee ch edcetacsucressesesacuesecsctcocesscclsces do... 
Cee, Lu cn sisccnndcsccecesscessooweseeeetecocedccosesceccs sacha cadatedus 
Montclair to Nutley, part local and county . ...........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece cones ee ee eee 
ustiey OO TUMTGIIING . 5. oon nc ccc cece cece cc ccccccce occ ccccecccecccecccccccecs éntvaga pbudahutddsaannmens 
BRuRMer ER BO CRIIORES 6 5 ooo ccc ccc ccc nec cc ccc cece ccccccccccocescscccccsoses SGtdeéoloans i Sata tae 
Caristadt to Hackensack River................- oe eeccececccceccecceccsccensceconccece Asphait, macadam.. 
Hackoneneit Raver 00 Sareey City (P. B. R. Station)... ...cccccccccccccccccccscccsccc|-ccccccccccccccccccece 


For fifteen years New Jersey has had a commissioner of public roads. | “With the almost 


Kind of pavement. 


Asphait, macadam. . 
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The present commissioner, Mr. Frederick Gilkyson, covers the question | and consequently, procurable at 


of modern construction in the following: 
changes in modern traflic conditions, is one which is giving our state | geneous mass. 


department of public roads’ much concern. 
f We have within the boundaries of our State 1,381.37 miles of roads, 


“We are extremely fortunate in that our natural resources for road- 


building purposes, is found in large deposits, usua 


many instances portable crushers are built along the 


In most 
for the delive 


wit 
stru 


“Assuming, therefore, that our gravel roads, for a time at least, will 
meet the requirements of their localities, the question which immedi- 
ately confronts us is the maintenance and future construction of our 


screenings 


prevent 
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pulldir 


inexhaustible supply 
reasonable cost, 
the practical and economic solution of this problem would be by 
“The question of road construction and maintenance, raised by the | incorporation of some substance with 
give the 
surface, making it almost entirely dustless 
Mr. Gilkyson has demonstrated the practicability of heavy 
improved under the state-aid law, the greater mileage of which was | oil as a binder in the construction of several roads in th 
constructed before the use of self-propelled vehicles became extensive. | other States where the experiment has been tried, sprink 
In other words, most of our highways were improved for wagon and , the finished surface 
carriage traffic. The method of construction used successfully met the | account of the fact that the oil does 
requirements of this traffic, but the advent of the motor vehicle has _ road; on the contrary, oll has a tendency 
demonstrated that change in the present method of road building is top dressing, of whatever character, should be 
essential coating. Mr. Gilkyson further states 
“In reviewing the experimental work accomplished during the 
building materials are, perhaps, greater than those of any other State year, the results would indicate that the 
in the Union. In part of the central section, and in all of the southern | a binding substance will prove the most desirable, economical, 
section of the State, high-grade gravel, me adapted for road- tical in future construction work. 
y 


dust 


and 


The stone 
y at the time application is made | 
cation of the binder, the surface is spread with a quantity of dry, clean, 
sharp sand. free from loam or clay in a uniform layer over the binder 
of sufficient depth to prevent the stone adhering to the wheels of the 
roller; then the roller is put on, forcing the binder through the sand 


smooth, plastic, water 


spread on ovet 


Furthermore, 
contiguous to the | the advancement of road building during the coming year 
roads under course of construction. Roads built with this material in- | specifications will be modified so as to provide for 
variably present a smooth, hard surface about ten months of the year. | some kindred material.” 
They are apt to be disturbed by the frosts leaving the ground in tlie The construction of such a road is practically the same 
early spring, but are soon ironed out and become smooth and even | adam, with the exception of bituminous | 
under traffic. These roads do not disintegrate so freely under motor- | are used, the first as a foundation con 
vehicle travel and are freer from dust than the stone road. through a ring three inches in diameter 
“In the northern and northeastern sections of the State we have quantity of stone } 
numerous and extensive quarries producing diabase, diorite, gabbro, | ceases to creep in front of the roller 
dolomite and other minerals adapted to a = In | then applied, consisting of pieces not more than 2 inches « 
ine of the road | inch long, and this is rolled until thoroughly 
qadergoing construction, and the rock is procured from adjacent hills. | construction to a point ready for the binder, 
mstances, however, we depend upon our transportation lines | Jersey specifications, is applied upon the 
of rock, and, with their vast systems touching almost | temperature of not less than 150 Y. Thi 
ort community in our State, it is possible to secure the commodities | consists of heavy asphaltic oil applied in quantities of about 
hin short hauling distance from the road under course of con- | lons per square 
applied must be ¢ 


sisting of stone 
this course 


second course 










































































































course to the surface and the process is continued with new applica- 
tions of sand until the surface is entirely smooth. Finally upon this 
sirface is applied a coat of screenings consisting of half j-inch stone 
and half stone dust. This absorbs any excess of the oil which may 
come to the surface and at the same time, after being thoroughly 
rolled, it presents a smooth and uniform surface to the road. 

This style of construction, while differing occasionally in minor de- 
tail ; is used generally by all the States in the building of bituminous 
roadways 

The cost of building such a road varies with the amount of grading 
necessary, the width of the roadway, and the cost of material on the 
ground. In some instances roads of this character have been con- 
structed at as low a figure as $7,000 per mile, while in other sections 


the cost has reached $12,000 per mile and even higher. The oil used 
in this construction is shipped from the Southwest, principally from 


Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Texas, and costs about 8 cents per gallon. 
In the Southwestern States where oil is produced, the extra cost for 
binder should be much less. It is important that the oil used shall 
contain the smallest possible amount of paraffin and evaporating sub- 
stance. The New Jersey specifications require the following: 

“ Specific gravity, with binder at a temperature of 60° F., not lighter 


than 12 saumé, 
“ Bitumen soluble in carbon disulphide, not less than 99.5 per cent. 
“Loss in weight, after heating 20 grams of the binder, in a tin 


box 2% inches in diameter and 1 inch deep, to 325° F., and maintained 
at this temperature for a period of five hours, not more than 1 per 
cent.” 

On some of the best roads in New Jersey, notably near Princeton 
and in Camden County, the oil used has 82 per cent asphaltic base. 
The commissioner, in answer to questions concerning cost and main- 


tenance, says: 

“The average cost for construction of a 16-foot 8-inch macadam 
road is $7,000 per mile; the cost of maintenance of such roads after 
one year from date of eompletion is approximately $400 per mile. 
The cost of construction of a similar road built with asphaltic binder 
is approximately $8,000 per mile. The cost of construction of a 24- 
foot width 9-inch deep gravel road is $3,000 per mile, and the cost 
of maintenance approximately $200 per mile. The first appropriation 
made under the New Jersey state aid law was in 1892, and a table 
showing the appropriations each year follows: 


STATE AID APPROPRIATIONS. 


eC, aie etna ncecdeptenigngatatatntinntimiinlicakplaamaten $25, a 
Se eR ee aN 75, 000 
SN CE, | ED tncicsenduincigivarts seastitecntansaidaaipeebeedapentaaneisidaiiimanemia 75, 000 | 
I le earn tii aeaieaiensiaaamenetieitll 100, 000 
Ce ee ieee * 000 
ee, (eee piadenensigabiclagpeiatabanaeascistjania-ndepesenmrmiatndaiag 100, 000 
UIA TR, MEI tila cecil lei rincnnplegilinannnlenstinninaicdsbineeinieiadmmnalae 100, 000 
ND: SE, PON stbinineic npn antin geminata menial 150, 000 
SD, Cy - I ah iinttitinicnesencenititibeneeptneihnrgpianaatiniinnieraiginmatincnchapasebtalinindaas 150, 000 
SY Ti SINT, saictinatcesensitierceaseepanseiniieiseennaniiendgiapnntirenmeiinainnvininiipandnnigiiadino’ 150, 000 
CG ee edi ecaideein dc entity eeneindietndimmein 250, 000 
ID Cy I cts later enceimiacidtindliniaattnsaneppeitiahtntinnsdtciltnarmisiainncesasieenhiieladaendl 250, 000 
ee Be cnerinpcseesteatiatabtiubindeetiiiteadacnininmstntiieineimeniaiaaa 250, 000 
EP setrensipaicnatantiniiittnestemincseunnnidinipentsininntsatepainiiieemainel 270, 000 
I Te A i a lesa 400, 000 
ED CIE TNT. cetiincistitnctengtislllliasidaGiabinentielininitemanaiiligsainneatnemiediateliie tite 250, 000 
I I ea nddeandianiimatititinatineaaameiandis 300, 000 
SD ,  eibicintirinctinrcrenlibiedattinnicn mdnniilliee-emcinbiospennempsianimemnedai 300, 000 


“The State pays one-third of the cost of construction, with maxi- 
mum limitations. 

“The basis of measurement for construction is 3,000 tons of loose 
stone, or 3,500 tons of compressed stone, for a road 1 mile long, 16 
feet wide, and 8 inches deep. A road 8 inches deep when finished will 
have required at least 10 inches of stone.” 

The county engineer of Somerset County, in referring to the change 


vehicles, says: 

“The experience of road builders and road users goes to show that 
a change in character of at least the surface of roads is most desirable, 
if not necessary, and the attention of engineers is being directed to 
supply what is needed. The impact of rolling tires under horse-drawn 
conveyances tends to make roads harder and harder as time sses. 
The particles of stone In the top dressing are forced, from time to 


time, into voids and crevices in the layer beneath till one uniformly 
solid mass results, and this mass is hard. Now, under travel by 
vehicles propelled by other than horsepower, as automobiles and the 
like, of greater weight and at higher speed, the finer particles that 
should, under all circumstances, remain on the road are, on the other 


hand, lifted by the rapid motion of rubber tires and carried by eur- 
rents of air to points off the highways, and thus their cementing value 
is lost. The hottom courses of stone are then reached, soon ex 
quickly affected by rains, snows, and frosts that penetrate below the 
surface, and then the destruction of a costly highway is only a ques- 
tion of time.” 

The gravel road seems to stand up under the traffic fairly well, but 
there is a marked increase in cust of maintemance. For roads other 
than those upon which a great amount of through travel is main- 
tained, the gravel road of New Jersey seems to be satisfactory in all 
respects and its cost is practically one-half that of the stone road. 

\ very interesting feature of cheaper road building is found in 
Gloucester County. Concerning this, the county engineer of Camden, 
Mr. J. J. Albertson, says: 

‘The year 1908 has marked almost a revolution in road building in 
New Jersey. We are now having our first oiled dirt roads built. I 
understand they are no longer an experiment in the West. If the work 
now being done by Gloucester County near Westville is a success, road 
building in south Jersey, where we have no stone, will be easy. The 
enly requirement is a proper mixture of asphaltum, oil, and dirt, shaped 
up and rolled, and the result is a perfect road, said to improve with 
age until the life of asphaltum is exhausted. But even this may 
tallize, as the tar dressing has already done, and lose its power of 
cohesion.” 

The oiled dirt road, if it fulfills expectations, will prove a valuable 
find. The experiment has been tried elsewhere, and up to this time 
has proved satisfactory wherever tried, so far as can be learned. The 
process of building oiled dirt road is as follows: 

The earth composing the road ts plowed, thoroughly harrowed, and 
formed up to grade, after which a binder, composed of asphaltum 
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flushed with a lighter oil, is applied hot by means of a stee!-) 
sprinkling wagon. This wagon is driven over the prepared ; 
and the hot asphaltum throughly sprinkled on it; then the har: 
again used until the binder is thoroughly mixed with the q 





moldboard plow is then used to turn this impregnated mass und 


at the same time brings fresh earth to the surface. This, ir 


is treated in the same manner as the first surface, until the re. 


a mass of earth thoroughly impregnated with asphaltum oil, a: 


nary roller being used, as in California and other States where ¢ 


dirt road has been built. A machine composed of a series of 


sprocket wheels loosely revolving upon an axle is drawn over th. 
face. This is called the rolling tamper, and as it is drawn < 
surface of the road the teeth, which have a surface area of 
inches, sink to the full depth of the mixture, compacting the 
first. Its continued passage compresses the mass until the 
resembles a piece of leather; this is then smoothed by a 10-ton 
roller, and before the final finish a coating of sharp sand or s 
ing is spread upon the surface and rolled in, thus preventing 
periness. 

In addition to the oil dirt road at Westville, Gloucester Count 
has also been built at Landing, Morris County, and one at Ii: 
Hudson County. While not sufficient time has elapsed to pr 
extent of durability, it may be said that the road is giving co: 
satisfaction. In the Southwestern States represented by the deles 
where oil is plentiful, it would appear that this will prove one 
most satisfactory methods of road building for the ordinary hig! 
as in the case of bituminous construction it is necessary that { 
be of a heavy asphaltic character, as the lighter and parafii: 
are not satisfactory on account of evaporation releasing the | 
The oiled dirt road possesses the added advantage of being water 
resisting erosion, and being comparatively dustiess. It should be 
in mind that it is necessa to thoroughly mix the oil with th 
to a depth of several inches in order to secure a bound «: 
Sprinkling roads with oil has been practiced for a number of + 
various parts of the country, but is expensive and not satist; 
The chief objection is that no binder is formed, the oil soon a 
pears, requiring constant renewal, and dust blown from the road 
ries oil into the houses along the highway. These difficulties a: 
mounted in the oiled dirt road by the process above described. 
only remains the test of durability and its variation with the 
acter of the soil. 

In a speech delivered at Asbury Park May 15, 1909, Senator J. 
8. Frelinghuysen, president of the New Jersey senate, said: 

“The original state road law, extending aid to the various counties 
and other municipal corporations, was passed In the year 1891, but did 
not become operative until 1892. Middlesex was the first county 
take advantage of the provisions of this law, and on September 27 of 
that year a contract was awarded for the construction of what i« 
known as the Old Bridge road, being a macadam road 4 miles 
length, 10 feet wide, and 8 Inches deep. During the seventeen | 
which have passed road improvement under the state-aid law 
been taken up In every county In the State, and it is a matter of pride 
that to-day our mileage of improved roads is almost equal to that of 
any other two States in the Union, meaning roads constructed under 
the a of the state departments. 

“From the annual reports of the highway commissioners of the 
leading States in road improvements we find that New York has cor 
structed 880 miles, Massachusetts 792 miles, Connecticut 717 miles, 
Pennsylvania 455 miles, while in our own State we have 1,381 miles 
of state roads. Not alone in state roads do we lead, but, in addition 
to this vast mileage, we have within the boundaries of our State 1.450 
miles of improv roads constructed by the various townships and 
boroughs and 399 miles of roads improved by the several count! 
without state aid, making a total of 3,240 miles of improved roads in 

State. 
he. Monmouth County stands sixth in the list of mileage of state-aid 
roads, having 101.03 miles. It has also 39 miles of improved county 


irs 


| roads and 50 miles of roads improved by townships and other mun 1 
in character of road construction made necessary by the advent of fast | t 


corporations, making a total of 190 miles. It is frequently said 
almost all of the roads in New Jersey lead to Monmouth County, and 
this statement has a great deal of truth in ft. From the northern 
section of the State we come to either New Brunswick or Perth Amboy 
and find an excellent highway at both of these points leading direct to 
the Atlantic coast line. From the central and southern sections of the 
State we reach Freehold, and from that point bave three distinct 
through lines across the county, one running by way of Colt's \ 
and Eatontown, one by way of Farmingdale and Allaire, and one by 
way of F ale and Hamilton. ‘The route of the latter road 5 
been changed, and this year an improvement will be made which wil! 
lessen the distance between Farmingdale and Ocean Grove about one 
mile. In addition to the through lines mentioned, there is hardly an 

rtant town in Monmouth County which has not been benefited by 
— placed in communication with the cities by means of an improved 
ro ontil within a few years ago our roads were constructed to meet 
the requirements of carriage and wagon travel, and the methods us 
met the conditions at that time, but the extensive use of the auto: 
bile om our highways has demanded that greater care should be e 
eised in every feature of road construction. As a result the state r 
Sostuent. 1 the advancement of its work during the past few ye 
has given eareful attention to the future uirements and uses of « 
reads, not only in the question of the establishment of easy grades a: 
the elimination of curves, but in building the roads v 
materials which. will insure more permanency and consequently less 
the cost of maintenance and irs, and let me say that the question 
of maintenance at the present is equally important as the fmprov' 
meni of our Fr roads by neglect soon become poor ro: 
and too much care and attention can not be given the subject by re 
committees and road ae During the last session of the !c 

hese me 
t 


ture thorizing the appointment of two assist 
tate oie supervisers to ect’ ander the direction of ¢ 

mer of public roads, to advise with the various county and 
township road supervisors, and aid them in the prosecution of thei: 


work. a 
t with this additional assistance from the State th 
ar will fix eetign standard of efficiency in repair and maintenance 


work.” 


ROAD BUILDING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


fle trip through New Hampshire, starting from Laconia, 
iar An ge parte of the three great trunk roads which are being 
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built through the State, in company with State Engineer A. W. Dean 
and his assistants. The itinerary follows: 


New Hampshire itinerary—-Friday, September 24, 1909. 











Built 'Length Cost per 
| (year). | (feet). mile. 





eee ee 
Laconia: 
Leave station at 7.15 a. m., passing over trap-rock | 
ST cal unncededénnsept es scccaccosescce ----| 1908 3,020 | $8, 606. 00 
Arrive Weirs and return over same road. After pass- 
ing thickly settled portion of city pass over trap- 
SO an cad oc adv cdbasecccsvccccoccccsccde 1907 | 5,800] 7,280.40 
These roads were treated in June, 1909, with | 
standard road oil, 40 per cent. 
Belmont: 
First section, gravel, nearly completed. ............. 1909 | EES 
EE EEE EE 1908 4,300 | 3,009. 60 
 ctuiscadvucbaccsesccccceccncccees 1907 3,675 | 3,590. 40 
Tilton: | 
od nines codnocanacececceecess 1907 5, 463 3, 379. 20 
Second section, grading work in progress. 
Third section, native-stone macadam ............... 1906 2,174] 5,808.00 
Fourth section, native-stone macadam.............. 1905 2,900 | 3,696.00 


After crossing railroad track at Tilton pass over 4 
miles of native-stone road built about 7 years ago by | 
Tilton and Franklin. | 


Franklin: 
First section, native-stone macadam................ 1905 2,750 | 5,286.00 
Second section, native-stone macadam.............. 1907 5,500 | 6,177.60 
Third section, native-stone macadam............... 1908 7,860 | 5,068. 80 
Boscawen: 
hi bd bendessicceccncesscees 1908 | 10,950 | 2,582.20 
Second section, native-stone macadam, under con- 
struction. | 
Third section, trap-rock macadam.................. 1908 | 1,250] 6,547.20 
Fourth section, trap-rock macadam................. 1907 3,150 | 6,283. 20 
A 1906 4,400 | 3,220. 80 


Concord (village of Penacook): 
Pass over $3 miles native-stone macadam built | 
by city, commencing in year 1897. This was treated 
in June, 1909, with water-gas oil. 
After leaving the thickly settled portion of city, 
= over trap-rock road built in 1898, by Pleasant 
Jiew, the home of Mary Baker G. Eddy, founder of 
Christian Science; thence over a native-stone ma- 
cadam road to St. Paul’s School, into the town of 
Hopkinton. 

Hopkinton: ~ | 
First section, native-stone macadam................ 1908 | 2,600 4,435. 20 
Second section, under construction. 

Concord: | 
First section, trap-rock macadam................... 1908 4,943 6,916.80 
Second section, trap-rock macadam................. | 1907 5,600 6,600. 00 

These sections were treated in June, 1909, with | 
residue oil from gas plant making water gas. 





Pembroke: 
EE 1905 2,984 3,907. 20 
Second section, gravel..................---.........- | 1906 | 3.909 2956. 80 
Third section, native-stone macadam............... 1907 4,200 | 4,646. 40 
Fourth section, native-stone macadam.............. | 1908 | 4,000| 4,956. 80 
Fifth section, bituminous macadam................. 1909 2,575 | 7,444.80 
This road was built with standard road oil, 90 per | 
cent asphalt, by the penetration method. ! 
Allentown: 
ee occas accsacconescteecses 1907 2,810 5,860.00 
Hooksett: 
Firstsection, trap-rock macadam , under construction. 
SS 1906 | 3,400 3,986.40 
Manchester: 


Trap-rock macadam, section under construction. | 
After leaving this section, pass over trap-rock mac- 
adam treated with asphalt oil in 1909. 


Bedford: | 
First section, native-stone macadami.................| 1907 | 4,018 | 6,864.00 
inn co congecccucccesousere 1908 | 6,850| 4,540.80 
Third section, trap-rock macadam, just completed. | 
Merrimack: 
First section, native-stone macadam................. | 1907 | 3,265] 6,547.20 
Second section, trap-rock macadam................. | 1908 8,800 | 5,913.60 
Fen pn gravel Breer cos 0nrse>schenchiey 1905 1,652 | 3,115.20 
es. oc sksccecceccscecsebe 1906 2,100 | 5,068.80 
Fifth section, gravel, under construction. 
Nashua: | | | 
First section, bituminous macadam ................. BE Necdadesetbbdhete 
This road was built by hand-mixing the second | 
course of stone with tar and pitch and then spread- 
ing upon the road after which a flush coat of asphalt 
was spread on and then a coating of screenings. | 
Second section, trap-rock macadam................. 1908 6, 87 7,603.20 | 
Third section, trap-rock macadam................... 1907 | 7,000 7,022. 40 








New Hampshire secured a state-aid law in 1905 and by the act 
acquired about 135 miles of road. Previous to that time the legisla- 
ture had made appropriations a for maintenance and construc- 
tion, and, as stated in the report of the governor and council, a large 
portion of the sums a propriated were put into the hands of agents and 
commissions who made minor repairs, mostly of a temporary nature. 
The state-aid law provides that general supervision, control, and direc 
tion, so far as the State is concerned, are committed to the governor 

council, who are authorized to appoint, onginy. and fix the com- 
pensation of the state oa, agents, etc. he same supervision, 
control, and direction, so far as the different municipalities are con 
cerned, are committed to the selectmen of the organized towns, the 
mayor or such other board ene Fareeeeen over the expenditures of 
the city. eee sens o a seeeties are given control and 
county, excepting incorporated towns. Provision 

is made for the on 


pA g ration of state, county, and town authorities, and 


to improve the highways built by each. The 


a 
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State is now constructing a continuous highway from Laconia, at Lake 
Winnepesaukee to the Massachusetts state line, through the cities of 
Franklin, Concord, Manchester, and Nashua rhis road is now prac 
tically completed with a few lateral branches The State was author- 
ized to expend all of its annual appropriation of $125,000 in the con 
struction of this road, excepting such amount as was required to re 








pair existing highways and to supply the current dems Through 
the cities and towns the road was built jointly y ie State and 
municipalities. This road follows the Merrimac River throughout most 
of its length. The state engineer's report, covering the first f 

years’ operation of the state-aid law, corroborates the experience of 
other localities in the problem of the binder for permanent roads Mi 
A. W. Dean, who has for several years been state engineer for Ne 


Hampshire and who accompanied the good-roads party during its 
of that State, summarizes his observations in the following stateme 
“In the year 1907 applications for state aid were received from 166 
towns and cities and in the year 1908 there were 177 applications In 
the four years that the state-aid law has been in effect apportionments 
have been made in response to applications to 206 of the 225 cities and 
towns eligible for aid in the State. The amendment of the law of 1905, 
made by the legislature of 1907, permitting under certain conditions 
the execution of work without competitive bids, has served to hasten 
the commencement of work in many towns and has saved much un 
necessary expense without detrimental results In many of the small 
towns the work done has been principally draining, widening, reducing 
steep grades, and constructing permanent culverts of stone, concrete, or 
metal. In a greater number of towns, in fact in the majority of towns 
in which permanent improvement has been made under State aid, gravel 
roads have been constructed, using the best gravel available in the vicin 
ity. These roads will require more or less annual expenditure for 
maintenance, the amount being dependent upon the quality of gravel 
used and the amount and kind of traffic thereon Where there is much 
automobile travel they will require frequent repairs to maintain their 
shape and prevent destruction. In the cities and nearly all the large 
towns macadam roads have been built. Owing to the increase in the 
number of motor vehicles used on our roads we are confronted with a 


serious problem in the construction and maintenance of road surfaces 
to withstand this form of traffic. The ordinary macadam road, which 
for years has been considered the best road to build, rapidly goes to 
pieces under the tires of heavy, swiftly moving automobiles. ro pre 


vent such destruction some treatment of present roads and some method 
of constructing new roads must be adopted Experiments are being 
made with various oils, tar. asphalt, and mixtures as binders and dust 
layers and the results of these experiments are being carefully noted. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable one to form a reliable esti 
mate of the respective values of the various binders, but much infor 
mation has been gained and some conclusions reached of sufficient value 
to warrant the use of some of these binders on our macadam roads. 
Experiments are also being made with heavy asphaltic oil as a binder 
for sand and gravel roads, and should these experiments prove sutis 
factory in this climate it will become possible to build an excellent, 
smooth, hard, dustless road in many localities in the State at a cost 
less than one-half the ordinary macadam.” 

This statement from such an excellent authority, coupled with the 
experience already noted in reference to New Jersey roads, carries 
conviction that the ordinary macadam road, unless treated by some 
bituminous application, will not endure motor vehicle traffi 

The macadam roads of New Hampshire vary in cost from $4,000 to 
$7.800 per mile and the gravel roads from $1,500 to $3,800 per mile 

The Merrimac Valley road shows the effect of road-building experi- 
ence within the past two years. At the end of last year only about 30 
miles of this road had been improved, of which one-half was built with 
crushed stone and the remainder with gravel surface. It was found 
during that year that the gravel surface was soon torn up or worn out 
on account of the character and amount of traffic, and it was also 
found that the crushed-stone surface raveled in many places. With that 
experience, most of the road which had been built during the current 
year was given only the very best crushed-stone surface, and binding 
material was brought into use The new road shows a distinct im 
provement over that constructed a year ago. It is expected that the 
graveled sections of this road will soon require a surface material that 
will not be torn up by heavy traffic. Under the state-aid law road 
building is progressing rapidly in the State 

The New Hampshire law provides that if any city or town or county 
commissioners desire state aid in addition to the amount of money set 
apart from local funds, they shall set apart an additional sum equal 
to 50 per cent of the amount required for the permanent improvement 
desired. Application is then made for state aid; and if found desirable, 
the State apportions the remaining 50 per cent from the appropriation 
made for that purpose. The amount of money set apart by the state 
and local authorities constitutes a joint fund for the building of such 
highways as are specified in the application and determined upon All 
work of highway improvement paid for out of said joint funds must be 
performed in accordance with specifications provided by the governor 
and council, a board consisting of six members Where any city or 
town submits a proposal for doing work within its limits the cont t 
shall be awarded by the governor and council, but where no proposal 
has been made the contract is awarded by the governor and council 
subject to the concurrence of the towns and cities 

It may be well to bear in mind that towns referred to tn this con 
nection correspond to the municipal townships of the Southwestern 
States. 

Briefly, the law provides that the State shall bear one-half the ey 
| pense of improved liehware applied for through county. town, or { 
authorities. The development of road building in New Hampshire may 
be said to have commenced with the passage of this law, and the wor 
now in progress is very creditable to the State. 

State Engineer A. W. Dean consented to embody some of his views on 
good roads in a brief article, which is here appended : 


GOOD ROADS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


For a time we had bicycles, now we have automobiles, always we 


have had horses. When horse-drawn vehicles were the only means of 
travel on our highways little attention was given to road construction 
If the roads vere fairly passable, some “kicks” were registered it 


no organized effort was made to better them With the advent of the 
bicycle came a demand for better roads, and as the bicycle incrensed in 


popularity the agitation for better roads increased correspondingly, and 
the effective arguments put forth by organized cyclists after a time be 
came reenforced by arguments of other users of the roads, resulting 


in a wave of enthusiasm for better roads, which wave has not yet com- 
| menced to recede, but is rather increasing. 
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reason therefor is not wholly because of the increased use of 


m< vehicles, but because farmers and 
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manufacturers are realizing | 


the direct benefit derived by them in the saving cost of transportation of | 
their products, and in New Hampshire particularly the construction of | 
good roads serves to develop communities, and consequently the State, | 
by adding to the attractions which nature has bestowed upon the State, | 
leading to the rapid improvement and development of land and build- 
ings previously of little value and making the State more popular as a 


summer home for business men and their families and a ecca for 


tourists, 

The first special appropriation made by the State of New Hampshire 
for systematic improvement of roads was made in 1905, at which time 
the 


so-called state-aid law was passed, appropriating annually for six 
years the sum of $125,000, to be allotted to towns —s application 
for state aid. No town can receive state aid under this law unless it 
sets aside a certain sum of money, based upon the valuation of the town, 
which sum, together with the amount allotted by the State, constitutes 
a joint fund and is expended under state supervision on main roads. 
This joint fund averages about $250,000 anaually. 


In 1907 a continuous “ trunk line” of highways was established along 
the Merrimac Valley, and in April of the present year two additional 
trunk lines through practically the entire length of the State were pro- 
vided for, with an additional appropriation of $1,000,000 to be expended 
in four years, this latter appropriation to be raised by bonding the 
State for a term not exceeding thirty years. 

New Hampshire, although the home of the largest cotton manufac- 
turers of the world, is a farming State, and the legislature consists 
largely of farmers. Hence the conclusion that here at least good roads 
are considered by the farmers as a good and necessary asset. Otherwise 
they would not, after four years of exceptional expenditure on the roads 
of the State, vote to increase such expenditure by so great an amount. 

The character of road built under state aid varies with the conditions 
existing in the localities and with the character of the traffic to be sus- 
tained. Proper drainage, both surface and subsoil, are given prime 
consideration, as they are of utmost importance in the preservation of 
the road, no matter what the surface material may be. Excessive grades 
are reduced as much as possible in order to enable horse-drawn vehicles 
to carry as large loads as possible. Gravel is used for the road surface 
where a good quality can be found within reasonable hauling distance 
and provided the traffic to be sustained is moderate, otherwise crushed 
stone is uscd, preferably trap rock, but often the native granite which 
abounds in many localities. 

The cost of road construction {s varied according to conditions from 
$1,500 to $3,800 per mile for gravel roads and from $4,000 to $7,800 
per mile for macadam roads. 

During the present year several miles of road have been improved 
with bituminous binder, the first construction cost of which is greater, 
but necessitated by the destructive effect of rapidly propelled, heavy 
motor vehicles. 

The effect of the construction of good roads upon the welfare of 
the State is obvious to one who has observed the apparent increasing 
prosperity of the farmers and small manufacturers doing business 
along the roads that have been extensively improved. Not only have 
properties improved in appearance and value, but verbal testimony is 
frequently given that, although more business is done and more mate- 
rial hauled, a less number of horses is required to do the business. 
Consequently less capital is needed and a less amount used in main- 
taining the business. 


ROAD BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Two days were spent in Massachusetts, where a vast amount of use- 
ful information was acquired. The authorities on highways in this 
State not only accorded the party an enthusiastic reception, but went 
to great trouble to provide them with just the instruction for which 
they were seeking. ‘he itinerary follows: 


Massachusetts itinerary Saturday, September 25, 1909. 


Nashua, N. H.: Start from Tremont House, passing over some of the 
New Hampshire state macadam, over the New Hampshire-Massachnu- 
setts boundary line, thence over Massachusetts state highway under 
construction into Tyngsboro, 6.6 miles; thence over completed state 
road into Lowell, 14.5 miles; thence via Church street across railroad 
and bridge over Concord River into Andover street, by Haggett’s Pond 
(on left); through West Andover, Lowell street to Frye village in 
Andover (here see certain experimental pieces of state road recently 
completed), 23.6 miles; thence into Lawrence (corner Broadway and 
Fssex street), 26 miles; thence turn 90 degrees into Hssex street to 
Jackson street; thence 90 degrees left up Jackson street past the 
“Common” on left, thence take Shaw street on right, over state 
highway into Haverhill (Main, Merrimac, and Water streets), 85.5 
miles; thence into Water street, following river and trolley, cross 
bridge over Merrimac into village of Groveland, 38.2 miles: thence 
over state highway into West oe (see there state highway under 
construction_and along section recently resurfaced) into Newburyport 
(State and Washington streets), 51.5 miles; stop here for luncheon at 
Wolfe Tavern. Leave Newburyport via High street, passing over state 
highway to Newbury, 52.5 miles; thence through Old Town, 56.2 
miles; then over Parker River Bridge to Burke's corner, in Rowley 
(state highway all the way), thence into Ipswich, 67.9 miles; turn 
left on Heart Break road, thence into Essex road into Essex, 73.2 
miles; over experimental stretches of bituminous macadam (state high- 
way), thence follow car tracks into West Gloucester, 79.9 miles: at 
ocean front turn sharply to right and follow state highway (recently 
resurfaced with bituminous binders) to Manchester, 85.8 miles; thence 
over macadam road _ to state highway at Beverly line, thence through 
Prides Crossing to Beverly, 93.2 miles; thence to Salem, 94.9 miles; 
thence via Lafayette street, turning to right at normal school, over 
railroad tracks, thence over state highway to Paradise road, throuch 
edge of Swampscot, 98.9 miles; at Burrill street turn to left, then to 
right to ocean front, following Metropolitan Park boulevard along shore 
into Lynn, 101.7 miles; at Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad 
station (Market street) follow new city street to state highway, thence 
crossing Saugus River Bridge, follow Revere Beach boulevard past state 
bath house to Eliot Circle, thence via Revere Beach parkway over Mystic 
River Bridge into Somerville, 101.7 miles; thence via_ Cross street, 
Medford avenue, Washington street to Prospect street to Central square, 
Cambridge, thence via Massachusetts avenue, crossing Harvard Bridge 
into Boston, 117.9 miles. 


Sunday, September 26, 1909. 


Boston: Start from Young’s Hotel, via Boylston street, Common- 
wealth avenue to Fenway, thence to Forest Hills, thence via Morton 
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street to Lower Mills, thence to Quincy, 13.1 miles; thence vig 
ineton street, following trolleys over Ford River Bridge throug 
Weymouth into Hingham, 19.3 miles; thence through center 


over Jerusalem road into Cohasset, 25.9 miles; thence vi; 
Scituate, 27.9 miles; Scituate Center, 29.4 miles; Gree 
miles; Marshfield Hills station. 34 miles: Sea View st 
miles; Marshfield, 89.2 miles; Kingston, 47.3 miles; Pl; 
miles; luncheon at the Samoset. Leave Plymouth fo 





57.1 miles; thence via Ellisville, 63.8 miles; to Solitary 
65.6 miles; Sagamore, 69 miles; Wareham, 81.1 miles; 
miles; Mattapoisett, 91.4 miles; Fairhaven, 96.6 miles; New Bx 

98.5 miles; Fall River, 112.1 miles; Warren, R. I., 120.6 miles; | 
dence, R. L., 132.4 miles. 

The state highway work of Massachusetts is done under t! 
visions of chapter 47 of the Revised Laws. The present stat 
practically the same as the original act of 1893, save for a 
amendments of a more or less minor nature. The work is ad 
tered by the Massachusetts highway commission, a board consist 
three persons, one of whom is appointed annually by the governo: 

a term of three years. Each commissioner is paid a modest 
Provision is made in the law for a secretary, clerks, engineers 
other expenses, the appropriations for which are made annually 
the general tax levy. In addition to the regular state highway 
the commission is required by law to compile statistics relati 
public ways in the Commonwealth, to map certain roads, to « 
and collate information relative to materials suitable for road 
ing, and to give advice without compensation to officers having 
of the roads in the cities and towns of the Commonwealth co. 
ing methods of construction and maintenance of their roads. 
highway commission is also required to make an annual report « 
doings to the legislature, with recommendations as to the genera 
icy which should be adopted by the Commonwealth relative to 
highways. The major portion of the time of the commission ani! 
agents is taken up, however, in laying out, constructing, and mai: 
ing state highways. 

If a petition is received from the county commissioners of a «: 
the mayor and aldermen of a city or the selectmen of a town, and 
highway commission determines that public necessity and conver 
require that the way petitioned for should be laid out and taken « 
of by the Commonwealth, and files certain plans and certificates i: 
offices of the county and municipal clerks, the way becomes ther 
a state highway, and is constructed and maintained by the com: 
sion. The State assumes entire control of the whole width o! 
highway between the property lines, and its duties are not completed 
when the traveled way is built, as is the case in some of the ot 
States. Provision is made in the law for the payment of damages 
tained by persons whose property has been taken for or has been 
jured by the construction of a state highway. Cities and towns, | 
ever, may by vote agree to indemnify and save harmless the Com: 
wealth against all claims for such damages, and in such cases y 
themselves are required ultimately to pay the amount of any such 
verdict. 

In constructing a highway the commission gives the cities and t: 
through which the road passes an opportunity to take the contract 
the work. If the municipality does not elect to take the contract within 
a period of ten days from the date of the submission of the speci! 
tions to it, the highway commission advertises for bids for the \ 
After the award of the contract the work is done under the dir 
of the commission and its agents. It has always been the policy of 
the commission to supervise carefully all the work done, and a 
dent engineer has usually been placed on each section of road. W 
the entire original expense of state highways is paid by the Common- 
wealth, the law provides that one-fourth of any money expended in a 
county for a highway shall be paid back to the Commonwealth within 
six years, with interest, by the counties in which the highways are 
located. 

On the completion of a state highway the road is maintained by t! 
highway commission, but the municipalities retain police jurisdiction 
over them and may make temporary necessary repairs without notify- 
ing the state board. Provision is made in the law for the repai: 
the state highways by contracts with the municipalities in which thoy 
are located, or with private persons, and such contracts can be mace 
without advertisement. The cities and towns pay for the cost 
maintenance up to the limit of $50 per mile per year. Any ex; 
ture in excess of this amount per mile is borne by the Commonwe: 
The law provides that “ No opening shall be made in any such hig 
nor shall any structure be placed thereon, nor shall any structure \ 
has been placed thereon be changed or renewed, except in accord ’ 
with a permit from the commission, which shall exercise complete aud 
permanent control over such highways.” 

After the highways are completed the Commonwealth becomes |i,}h!c 
for injuries sustained 7 rsons traveling thereon in the same ma r 
and subject to the condit a by the statutes relating to roads 
other than state highways. e Commonwealth is not liable, however, 
for any injuries received by any persons during the construction of a 
highway, nor for any injuries received upon a sidewalk of a state 
highway. 

By an act passed in the year 1900 and amended in 1908, known as 
the small town act, the commission is authorized, upon petition from 
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the selectmen, to expend in towns having a valuation of less 
$1,000,000, and in which no state highway has been built, a sum : 
less than $400 and not exceeding 40 _— cent of the annual ave: 
appropriation made by such town for the five years last preceding tie 
date of the petition, and if such towns appropriate or contribute to 1 
the cost of the improvement a sum of money the commission ma 
propriate and expend an equal sum for such improvement. The am: 
available which the commission can devote to such work is limit t 
10 per cent of the annual appropriation for state highway purposes. 
The commission may also in towns the valuation of which ex 
ceeds $1,000,000, in like manner, a further 5 per cent of the tot 
propriation made for state highway purposes, providing the towns . 
propriate an amount equal to the allotment of the commission in a:ii- 
tion to their regular highway appropriations. 

Under another section of the law, 17 steam road rollers and several 
portable crushing have been purchased by the commission. The 
title to these machines is In the Commonwealth, but they are used in 
building and repairing hi aware by the commission and by towns hav- 
ing less than 12,000 inhabitants. 

The money for road construction is raised by the issuance of thirty- 
year bonds. Since 1903 the maintenance costs have been paid out of 
the current revenue, appropriations being made annually. 























Following ts a table showing the amounts appropriated from year to 
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year for construction and maintenance, exclusive of certain special ap- | 1903 — — 
propriations for particular roads: 1904 CI : - We oe 
gg eee o enn 2 50. OOO. OO 
. 1905 c 
struc , amen » an 60. OOO. 0O 
ones Con uction . 1906 (for eleven months) —— 64. 166. 66 
i leeesaseneenerenerarameenaces BU COR OO t BOI cette ene 100 O00. 06 
1805 _.---------—-------~----------------------- +--+ 400. 000. 00 ST eae ae . ee oe a a . yo 
7806 _..-------.~------------- ---- - -  - - - e (LO SR Oo - 4 000 ) 
$807 .-.----~~~~-------- +--+ + 800, 000. 00 
1906 ...nccacacecenncwesencenneemenn nen eweo enn oe 400, 000. 00 Potal _- ii 
3890 .........--- ~ wae - + + - + - + + + +e 500, 000. 00 Boston, MAss., January 1 ) ' 
a dee en apelinbaaachapsictinanbaadtethiateenrsaeeebancecew<eenanen aoe 500, 000. 00 73 - ttn Tie . 
SO siete cent ict ecrensn meee ee mae 500, 000, 00 COST DATA 
1902 a 500, 000. 00 The bituminous roads of Massachusetts are . 
3908 ° 2A SASSER SESS SOO SOON TETOTe meee 2, 250, 000. 00 | United States. The methods of their « s n is , 
1907 ® ------------- ~~ -- - -- ~~ + - ~~ ee + +e 2, 000, 000. 00 same as in New Jersey, with some variation 
— —— - | ficures relating to cost of construction are contained 
eT 9, 250, 000.00 of the Massachusetts highway commission, and son« t 
— ; - manana - | with subr e 
* To cover five years’ expenditt ire, one-fifth to be used each year. ee : anes 2 aR 2 
> Includes amount available from motor vehicle fees fund. : * To cover five years’ expenditure, one-fifth to be used ea 
Costs to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of broken stone in place on state highways completed during the year 1906, and average co ret 
prices for construction items, exrelusive of macadam. ; 
IMPORTED STONB (TRAP ROCK).* 
I 2 + Cost } 
| le , 8 re st pe 
City. | Length Square | Number a “ a . yua on 
| in feet.b | yards. | of tons ate oo yard in |” - 
| per ton. | place. on I 
| | 
idle bon Cweee cedccsoceccseesconcccccecocscaccecceucecscces 3, 400 5, 667 3. 33 $2. 10 $0. 6309 € I ‘ ” 
WROD so csvde~cnnencsses-on22cncceceooee-nsceeseccssscneesenencccreccceeneees | 2,798 4, 663 3. 06 2.15 7024 | ; ” 
Chicopee... ES di avagelstchesnneudssadiadeknestonstecrencdcusacess | 2,100 3, 500 2.98 2. 30 772 6, 788. 00 
ee Didecddéadibbeddaddbbatnkeben sebceccesacneneoasedsoecs | ‘ 907 3. 41 85 8 ”) 
ee i oo inne ednasdecedocesasescecacseseccecsecoceccoosese 3. 08 70 ) { : ‘ 
NES da tenedccesccccessocnscedecceseccccocscccccecesccccceess | 3. 00 1. 80 808 ) 
ee ee ceadecccccéocscccccccccecscscssoucceece | , , f 
REG iotc-ca--<<2n2e cece cavccnasoscsnecsesececccseczeeeecneee| 343 | 175 | ‘5s3| 1970.08 | 4,447.00 
i occ cucdewncdiccsbudadébecsoccetcscceosaccesooese 2. 96 1. 925 | 80 161 5 702. 00 
nn a cdnc asad oeceedsbecssocesecessesuccceccesescees | 3 1 1. 75 ) 4 
eo cs. cncdauenscdsaccscces | 3. 10 00 141 5 ") 
a aR 76.25) 3.26) 1.90 5683 | 2,424.87 01. 00 
Rk cubonenesesesoncaccevecéccccoces "695. 26 2. 88 2.00 6953 1 0 2 ( , ) z 
Tewksbury....... DiC thnns pamandiebdibeoedtineeebdeaceascusacdénnccows 2, 328. 00 2. 81 2. 20 7831 5», 121. 60 6, 80 ) 
waa “a a isetuad acini enes peel iikdisiidiekuinidtnmaitaaadsaditan 1, 884. 55 3. 54 1. 70 4805 3, 2 4 4 } 
CS re 1, 854. 52 3. 07 1.75 89 3, 245. 41 5 1 
Whately, 1906....... 684. 75 2. 87 2. 00 6971 1, 369. 50 6, 134. 00 
j bi 
¢ 23, 180. 65 @3.13 | 41.95 d .6245 | ¢ 45, 348. 83 196. 00 
IMPORTED STONB (tRap ROCK ).* ‘ : tp tem iy 7 " 
Cathet ne mpe ctcccnncenccotccces cccccccs sil ladadil Redstart auntie aopeneedadoenn ete 5, 217 8, 695 2, 208. 47 3.94 $1. 95 $0. 4953 | $4,306. 52 $4 a 
ee nanachsaccusecstanesaucceenasacs | 6,314] 8,52 2, 491. 40 3. 42 1.793) .5241 4, 466. 8 74 0 
Dennis. ... .2...+------- Pitt ajtinnanan< nccoctstbennanasoanhooageens | 4,352 7,255 | 1,956.03 3.7 2. 20 1930 { 5 ” 
a anid cine ne 6adnadeeceesnenseaeades ausetetetcensac sce 1, 855 3,093 | 801. 60 | 3. 86 | 2.75 7127 2 1. 40 f > 
a es amesensanarancnseceacennccces 2,640 4,400} 1,173.35 | 3.74) 2.00 333 2, 346. 70 4, 693. 04 
nnn dadinindens dnanabacescncancansacctaceascecsceseasacess 2, 421 | 4, 035 1,071. 00 3. 78 1.90 043 > 034. 00 4,4 
Kingston......... ati nice kasd enamannnienehachbbannnin | 5,366 8, 943 2, 367. 60 3. 78 2. 05 $27 4, 853. 58 4,776.0 
EL ns ss ccanasewacsevasensacccanscenden 3, 100 5,167 | 1, 437.70 3.59 1.93 370 | 2, 774. 76 4, 726. 00 
lk | on nsnasonssnsedeannasauasnsscoceesensens 6, 752 11, 254 2, 832. 40 3. 97 2. 05 5150 S06. 4 4. 540. 0% 
a ¢ 36,813 ¢ 61, ¢ if, oD @ 3.76 d 2.025 1. 5393 }, 097. 38 @ 4,746. 00 
LOCAL STONE.* : 
I as cme neni einciiencnts adnan tneamabinicaaaminn eis anetiiidl | oom = a 3 - $1. 41 BO. 4534 $5, 307.79 $3 0 
OREO GS 060600 60000085 006000600600 5000606 008600000 6 » an Hob. { 3. 10 1. 65 7 O72. 5 4¢ 
ae i a aaa 3, 955 | 2,020. 60 | 3. 18 1. 30 wa? | 2°608. 00 507. 00 
es ote gunna srennentaminns abenee nex 4, 870 | 8, 117 2, 511. 44 | 3. 23 1. 30 42 3, 204. 87 3 530. 0 
an. nn saccondacacasmoanseanseacenseseseseencsees 4, 045 6, 742 1,993 4 3. 38 1. 35 1 2’ 691.05 | , - 
a aatginindbenanecccccces acces cscs cecscccencesoanccccecsese abecdiaendece 4, 861 8, 102 2, 206. 45 3. 67 1. 55 4221 3, 420. 00 3 714.00 
er a bithina dah mpmdaechemaineinhe hind tiehintndbepnadannn os 3, 300 5, 500 1, 455. 50 | 3.78 1. 35 1,964. 92 3 143. 00 
5,160| 8,600) 2,522.45 | 3.41 1. 45 4253 t = ; ' 
2, 792 | 4, 653 1, 538. 50 2.99 1.45 | 4794 ? 42 4 : ~ 
2,822 4, 704 1, 408. 00 3.3 1.48 | 4429 OR3. 84 oa on 
6,500 | 10,833! 3,454.80 3.14 1.44 9 1974.91 | 4.041. 00 
2,915 4, 858 1, 718. 66 | 2.73 1. 50 1 f 0 ‘ W) 
6, 737 | 11, 228 2,714. 67 | 4.14 l sO) 4 > 464 
2” 883 4, 805 1, 440. 00 | 3.34 1. 70 04 448.00} 4,483.0 
4, 039 | 6,732 2, 048. 49 | 3.29 1. 44 { 2’ 946.95 | ¢ ‘ 
Tease i a ice te eee hl eee era 3, 100 5,167} 1,543. 28 3. 35 1. 25 1.929. 1¢ : ‘ 
dirs, ann hemes ence sncantnontensd senseceeecencsuccesenesss 3, 907 6,345 | 1,992.88} 3. 35 1. 25 3729 2 266 10 3 291. 00 
Teen, stands andecmbacsbaseasasetasareamnaibe 3, 100 5,167 | 1,692. 68 | 3. 05 1. 40 454 69.75 | 4,036.00 
Tee TT Tn a sda sdnbneusdsesbacanaandaabioeses 3,958 6,507| 203280) 3.24 17 150.84) 4 0 
oe nk. a amascccces obeassechseceses cncnanadstestescocdes 2,650 4,416 1, 300. 00 3. 39 lf Th ? 146. 00 4 f 
ns nn... canascsnousembinisoseseteasccstsasedesedes | 4,482 7,470 | 2,349.00 3.18 1. 37 43 3, 209. 74 8 . 
Behoboth....-..----+------------ ekibedidal teh apitaddasetieseel Rceblbehesisacs | 3,473 5,788 | 1, 580. 00 3. 66 T 1, 975. 00 02.00 
| epbhecsoccadeechesedeesecsnndhsecebacs b0c0sesccecve } 5, 985 9,975 3, 437. 00 | 2. 90 1. 30 4479 4,468.10 } 1942 00 
eetiraseensees--- DE ptdbeleess6.odbabmoiierbachibvndedhabosenaiedd | 7,006 11,677 3, 446. 02 | 3. 39 1. 4 4130 4, 82%. 08 3, 634. 00 
ees aM, eee ea ee ad caso cende 7,612 | 12,687| 3,087.30 4.11 l 2 859.12} 2,677.00 
EN ec) oat Lo a a eingdua eoainn eae 3, 936 6,558 | 2,178.29 3. 01 1. 49 1949 5.65| 4 0 
aout aidtadbteiascUotlaatbaGte coker cac’ 2,000 | 3,333} 1,158.33 2. 88 87| 1,795. 41 4, 741. 00 
¢€114,782 | ¢191,307 | ¢57, 558. 91 d dad} 4201 1, 360. 7 4 400 
LOCAL , STONE. 6 . 
aie eoae dt bans cake 3, 000 | 5,000 | 221. 30 4.09 $1.54 $0. 37° $1. 880. 80 a } 
is ae ci casemigu 4,40} 7,417| 1,955.84 3. 79 I 48 ; : , 
iidekeidsewndocaséades 7,042 11, 736 2, 980. 90 3. 80 1.80 | 4572 AS, 62 1 ) 
Reba cdedbtedeeceseednsaseta 1,733 2, 880 723. 00 3.97 1. 70 4284 I 0 ”) 
Dich pumbadbetedwadéwhen 5, 245 8, 748 2,173. 28 | 4. 01 1. 50 3728 s 259 92 “ 
dh dinigRisiin denis 5,406} 9,150] 2,366.79 3. 86 40) 621} 3,313.51 ; . 
Laueidascesb ar desnsencociasds | 2,329) 3,882] 1,085.73 3. 64 175 | . 4804 13 ‘ ¥) 
ids ttnabdetadadeadaddekhéesssccocacececccecccce daadedésqooastbes 5, 362 | 8,937 | 1,845.33 4. 34 1. 49 3079 4 2, 709. 00 
Deans aa Seams — 
| €34,651 | ¢57,754 | ¢14, 337.17 44.03 41.583! 4.3931 | ¢22.70 Ty 
| d 4 3, 443. 00 





* Six inches in depth at center; 4 inches in depth at sides, 
»Equated to basis of road 15 feet wide. , 








© ‘Total. 
4 Average, 


* Four inches in depth throughout. 
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Averages of contract prices for the sevcral construction items, exclusive 
of macadam, 
| 
| 
} 


ni aie I a eo ices csmenincnanibes $0. 4352 
sorrow, per cubic yard ee . 5622 
a 2 ae 1.78 
Cement concrete masonry, per cubic yard__- i  iadaeaele iin *8. 85 
Shaping road for broken stone, per square yard____-__------- . 0281 


Vitrified 12-inch clay pipe, in place, per linear foot._._._..---- . 7662 | 
Concerning these tables, the secretary of the Massachusetts com- 
mission, Mr. Austin B. Fletcher, says: 
“TI think that this table will give you the greater part of the in- 
formation for which you ask. It should be noted that the table does 
not relate in any way to the items which enter into the construction 
of a macadam road other than the broken stone. No mention is made 
in the table of the cost of grading, draining, culverts, bridges, etc. 
While the figures are nearly three years old, it is safe to say that the 
costs as there stated do not differ essentially from those of this year. 
“It would be useless to give average figures which include the grad- 
ing and other items, because the different sections vary so greatly. It 
may be stated, however, that the macadamized road which the com- 
mission is building at the present time costs in the vicinity of $8,000 

per mile, exclusive of any bituminous treatment. 

“As concerns the cost of gravel roads, I am unable to give the data 
for which you ask in tabular form. There is a wide variation in the 
cost of gravel roads, depending very largely on the locality. In many 
parts of the State there is no gravel suitable for road purposes, and in 
the Massachusetts work the gravel is hauled in a number of different 
ways, depending upon its nature. For instance, in some cases it is 
screened so as to be practically free from the fine particles. In some 
cases, the gravel as excavated from the pit is in proper condition for 
use. In general, the cost of the gravel surfacing has been, in the 
Massachusetts work, included along with the grading, so that it would 
be practically impossible to make any comparison between the cost of 
the gravel roads and the macadam roads. Roughly speaking, such as 


— been built vary in cost from, say, $1,500 per mile to $4,000 per 
mile.” 


IMPORTANCE OF DRAINAGE. 


Among those who spoke at the dinner tendered in Boston to Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Louis A. Frothingham was Col. William D. Sohier. 
of the Massachusetts State Highway Commission. He kindly consented 
to put his valuable and instructive speech into writing, so that it could 
be preserved for the purposes of this report. While the speech is of 
a general nature, the chief topic upon which it dwells is the importance 
of drainage. Colonel Sohier said: 

“ GENTLEMEN: It is a great pleasure to meet so many representative 
men from other States who are interested in good roads. I sincerely 
hope that as a result of your visit you will spread the good-roads move- 
ment in your various States, with the resulting prosperity which comes 
necessarily with a decreased cost of transportation. 

“The benefit of good roads has been well recognized in Massachusetts 
for many years. The question naturally divides itself into two parts: 
First, how good roads should be built, under whose direction, and who 
should maintain them; and, second, how they should be paid for. 

“ Speaking of how to build them—the subject is an extremely broad 
one. You want to build the best and most permanent road possible in 
any given locality for the money that can be provided. To do this you 
generally have to use the best material that can be obtained for a 
reasonable price within some reasonable distance of the road which 
is to be built. Where stone can be obtained for a reasonable price, say, 
crushed stone for $1 to $1.50 per ton, that has been found to be most 
satisfactory, and perhaps the most satisfactory road material for gen- 
eral use on country roads and elsewhere, outside of city streets, where 
the traffic is heavy. 

“Where gravel can be obtained, that is an extremely satisfactory 
material, and makes a good road for all country districts where the 
travel is not excessive. 

“In Massachusetts, omitting the cost of foundation, where necessary, 
and drainage, it might be a fair estimate to say that the cost of a 
broken stone road (macadam), including the stone, rolling, ete.. for a 
road 6 inches deep and 15 feet wide, with 3-foot gravel shoulders on 
each side, making 21-foot width of traveled roadway. would be about 
on an average of $6,000 a mile. Where good gravel can be obtained 
within 14 or 2 miles of the road, a gravel surfacing can be put on for 
$1,000 to $1,500 a mile. This is assuming the use of about 6 inches 
of gravel in the center to nothing on the sides, 21 feet wide, and an 
average cost of 10 to 15 cents per cubic yard for gravel, in the pit. 

“In Massachusetts we have found, with the rapidly increasing use of 
automobiles with their rubber tires and extremely high speeds, which so 
soon tear up the top surface of a macadam road, that we must use some 
binder of a bituminous nature to hold them down. We have used, in 
general, either tars or asphaltic oils. 

“Where the traffic is not heavy—and by that we mean in Massachu- 
setts on country roads that average from 200 to 300 vehicles a day in 
the summer season—a gravel road will stand up, if it has proper atten- 
tion. Where these materials are not obtainable at a reasonable cost in 
any given locality we must find some other method of building our roads, 
and some other materials. 

“We have built roads of what might be called ordinary sand—the 
more small pebbles it contains, the better—by mixing the sand with an 
asphaltic oil, using about two gallons of oil to the square yard of road. 
We have obtained reasonably satisfactory roads for ordinary traffic. 
though, of course, not as good as macadam roads, by applying the oil 
in two or three cots, excavating the road, shaping and rolling it, and 
have finally obtained a crust of oil and sand which would bear up a 
loaded team and take care of all the light traffic, at a cost of about 
$1,500 per mile for a road 15 feet wide. 

“An asphaltic oil in Massachusetts cost about 53 cents per gallon, 
making a cost of 11 cents per square yard of road for the oil alone. 
It is ebsolutely essential that the oil should be of the right character 
and should have an asphaltic, and not a paraffin, base. 

“We have built somewhat better roads, which look as if they would 
last louger, by mixing the oil with a certain quantity of residuum 
asphalt, about 25 per cent. This makes a stiffer road, and one that 
keeps its shape better, and it looks now as if it would prove to be more 
economical in the end. 

“ Where soft stone can be secured near the road to be built at a low 
price you can use that stone, slag, oyster shells, or various other ma- 
terials in the foundation of the road, helping to bridge over the road, 


~~ « "This price does not include the cement or the steel reinforcement, 
which may be estimated at about $3 additional. 
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distribute the strain, and hold up the traffic, and at the same time »- 
viding a certain amount of drainage, and you can put a thinner «) 
tity of sand and oil on top; probably 24 inches in the center and 
at the sides would be sufficient when there is a good foundation 
“For medium traffic we have found that an oil and sand crus: 
to 5 inches deep in the center and 3 at the sides was sufficient to 
up 6-ton loads. Roads built in this way will stand automobile ¢; 
almost perfectly; in fact, if the automobiles would run all ov 


| road and not in one rut, they would probably improve the roads caae 
| than othewise by rolling them down smoothly. 


“ Whatever material is used, the one important factor is drain 
A road must be well drained always, or it may not last one yeu; 
macadam road built upon a clay foundation, as was done in sw 
our neighboring States recently, will inevitably rut, break up u 
frost, and in a short time there may be no road left, because the 
will work up through the stone and the stone work down into the . 

“ We have found by experience in Massachusetts that where the ; 
ral soil is clayey it is necessary to construct a foundation undern, 
the road. Here we have weed what we call a ‘ V-drain,’ 

8 feet wide on the top in the center of the road, ‘V" shaped 
inches deep at the center. It is made of ordinary field ston 
the 6 or 8-inch size, and occasionally even larger. If there ic 9 ¢ 
deal of water we have a blind drain for 50 or 100 feet to take th: 
out into the side. 

“In some instances such roads have been built over swamps 
ticularly when built of gravel, by first filling the swamp with brus! 
nearly one and a half times the width of the road to be built, and ¢ 
perhaps, covering the brush with the trunks and branches of 
building a sort of corduroy road, filling and building the road uncn : 
foundation. When the muck is very soft underneath, the width of 
brush and corduroy has to be, in some cases, as much as three times | 
width of the finished road. This will make a sort of natural fi 
bridge on certain characters of swamp and will hold up trave! a; 
ently for all time. I have one such road in mind which was buil' fifi, 
years ago, settled about a foot the first year, and has never settled 
since, and is still being used with a good road on top. 

“The second absolute essential is again drainage, to wit: You must 
carry the water off on the sides of the road into the nearest natura! 
water course, or let it run down upon the neighboring land. You must 
build culverts at necessary points under the road to take the w 
across so that it will run away. 

“The third point is again drainage. You must so crown and build 
the top of the road that it will shed water onto the sides, as the one 
thing that will absolutely destroy a road in a very short time is water 
Water and mud puddles on the surface, with vehicles passing throuch, 
will inevitably soften any road and churn up a big hole, besides washing 


gene 


at 


off a large part of the road material. It will do this, no matter what 
the road is built of, whether it is stone, gravel, oiled sand, or any other 
material. 


“This brings me again to the necessity for constant repair. As soon 
as the slightest hole is made in a road that will retain water you have 
the elements of decay. It should be filled at once, before water gets 
in and softens the road and teams go through and churn out a big 
hole or deep rut. This is equally true whether you have frost and 
freezing weather or merely have to contend with the water alone 

“On going over the ordinary country roads that one sees throughout 
New England and many other parts of the country, one is continually 
struck by the fact that hundreds of dollars’ worth of damage is being 
done to the roads because they have ruts, because they have mud pud- 
dies, and because they retain water, when an expense of $5 or $10 a 
mile and the use of an ordinary road machine, or even a log drag, or 
probably a log drag and brush harrow, would reshape the road, make it 
shed water, and prevent it from being destroyed. 

“To produce a good road it is necessary that whatever material {s 
used should be evenly spread, should be of even density throuchout, 
and there should be no soft spots. Whenever the gravel or stone is 
dumped instead of being spread, or the soil and sand are not evenly 
spread and mixed, there are weak places in the road which are developed 
by the travel moving over them and a mud puddle at once appears and 
the ‘road rapidly decays, as I have stated. 

“The ordinary method of filling such depressions in the country 
roads is to dump a load of gravel into them, making the hole a mound, 
and then there is not only a rough road, but two mud puddles. one on 
each side. There is no more expensive method of repairing or building 
roads than the method of dumping rather than spreading. 

“If the materials are properly spread and compacted, the road will 
last two or three times as long, at least, as it will if the materials are 
dumped and are of unequal density. Not only this, but we have found 
in practice, using gravel, stone, or sand and oil, that where the travel 
is not extremely heavy. and by this we mean not in excess of 500 
vehicles a day, it invariably goes in the middle of the road, and the 
middie of the road wears out first and becomes lower than the sides in 
a short time. Consequently we have found it more economical and 
equally permanent to use 5 or 6 inches of gravel in the center, produc- 
ing a crown and spread to nothing at the sides. 21 or 22 feet wide. 
This requires about half as much material as it does to build 6 inches 
of gravel for the whole width of, say, 15 feet. 

“The same is true of stone, 6 inches deep in the center and 4 at the 
sides. We have found by experience that the 6-inch center wears out 
fully as soon, if not sooner, than the 4-inch sides. 

“Speaking again of building roads, we have found that a stone road 
should have a crown of about § inch to the foot if 15 feet wide and 
3 inch to the foot if 18 feet wide. On our gravel roads we have found 
that % inch to the foot makes the best crown, sheds water satisfac- 
torily, and maintains its shape longer than a road that has more crown 
where the water sometimes runs off very fast and makes little gullies 
on the shoulders and washes out the road material. 

“With sand and oil, a 3-inch crown is about right if an asphalt is 
not used with the oil, but a $-inch crown is amply sufficient if asphalt 
is used, and certainly is sufficient wherever oil or tar is used on top of 
a macadam r A greater crown makes the roads difficult for horses 
to travel upon and also makes all the vehicles tend still more to keep 
in the middle of the road. 

“My second point is how the roads should be paid for and under 
whose direction they should be built. 

Roads should not be 


“ Perhaps how not to build them comes first. 
built as a part of a itical er or working out of taxes by farmers 
or others; they s d not be built in the various cities and towns un- 
der the whim of some so-called road builder who knows nothing what- 
ever of his business and whose only object is to be reelected the next 
year. They should be built by some uniform method and under the 
supervision of some one who thoroughly familiar with the funda 
mental principles of building good roads. 

















“In Massachusetts, where the state highway commission has been in 
existence for fifteen years, I think it is not too much to say that fully 
half of our cities and towns have been educated to a point where the 
majority of the voters realize that money is saved by having the roads 
puilt under the direction of the commission and its engineers and under 
the system which we have adopted and which I have outlined above. 
They have found by actual experience that we can build more miles of 
road for the same amount of money by spreading the gravel, by building 
5 inches deep in the center to nothing at the sides, than can be built 
by dumping in 6 inches of gravel for the whole width of the traveled 
way. They realize now that the roads built in our way will outwear by 
two or three times the roads built by the old methods. They have seen 
one road alongside of another, and have seen the mud puddles develop 
in their road inside of three months, and have seen them rut out and 
go to pieces the first year. ' 
“They have seen our roads last for two or three years, when built 
of gravel, with very slight repair, say an expenditure of $50 a mile a 
year, then have seen that $250 to $300 a mile would reproduce the 
gravel top. They have seen our macadam roads, before automobiles 
came into general use, wear for fourteen years without being resurfaced 
with anything but a little sand on top and with only temporary repairs, 
such as filling the few smal holes and depressions, etc. 

“We have proved by experience that where the drainage is good, as 
for instance on a gravel or sand foundation, even a 4-inch macadam road 
will last for fourteen years where the travel is light, and by this 
mean about 150 vehicles a day. We have proved that a 6-inch macadam 
road will withstand 400 or 500 vehicles a day for ten years if it is 
properly looked after, the small holes filled, and a light coating of sand 
or gravel given the road occasionally. 

“We have had to change our method of constructing macadam roads 
and adopt some bituminous binder because of the automobile travel, as 
I have stated before. This has nearly doubled our expense of main 
tenance, but we think possibly a tar or asphalt surfacing may entirely 
do away with the cost of resurfacing our roads by replacing the top 
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2 or 8 inches of stone or gravel at the end of a certain number of years, | 


which, in our experience and with our travel, averages from seven to 
eight. 


“ We have roads with extremely heavy travel, the top of which will | 


not last more than three or four years without being resurfaced. When 


the top has to be renewed in three or four years we shall undoubtedly | 


find that it is more economical to use tar or asphalt in the construction 
of the road and not rely on macadam alone, just as they find tliat on 
the city streets it is cheaper and more economical to use vitrified brick, 
asphalt, tar concrete, wood block, or Belgium paving than it is to use 
macadam; in fact, macadam will not stand satisfactorily for even six 
months under extremely heavy traffic, such as we get in our big cities. 

“Now as to the system which should be adopted. It seems that 
the tendency in most of the States is to have the State take charge of 
many of the main thoroughfares and possibly many of the sideroads 
as well, and that this is the best and most economical method of secur- 
ing competent engineers and road builders to direct the work. 

“ Various systems have been adopted. In Massachusetts for about ten 
years the State has issued thirty-year bonds at about 34 per cent inter- 
est; has had our commission construct from 50 to 70 miles of road a 
year on the main, through routes of travel, and has spent $500,000 a 
year in this way. The money necessary for the maintenance of these 
roads is obtained from the ordinary tax levy. The counties in which 
the voads are built repay to the State 25 per cent of the cost of con- 
struction. The State assesses back each year on the city or town in 
which the state highway is built part of the actual cost of maintenance, 
but not exceeding $50 a mile a year. This amount will have to be 
materially increased in the future. 

“ We have about 800 miles of such state highways, most of them good 
macadam roads. We are treating a good many miles this year with 


maintain them otherwise. 

“ With the heavy automobile travel that we have in this State, run- 
ning as high as 1,100 or 1,200 automobiles a day over certain miles of 
road, it s now as if our maintenance cost, including not only yearly 
repairs, but resurfacing, when necessary, would amount to an average of 
$400 to $450 a mile a year. 

“We e in Massachusetts what we call the small town act. 
Under this act the state highway commission can allot to towns whose 


valuation is under a million dollars small amounts of money to improve | 


sections of road which the towns petition for, and we have available 
for this rpose $25,000 a year. In these cases the town makes no 
appropriation. 

“We have another $25,000 a year that can be allotted to towns whose 
valuation is under $1,000,000 where the town has to allot or contribute 
an equal amount of money to the amount provided by the State. 

“We have another $25,000 a year which can be allotted on the same 
terms, to wit, an equal contribution by the State and town, to towns 
whose valuation is over $1,000,000, 

“In every case—and this is what is vitally important—all the work 
of construction, repair, etc., has to be done under the supervision and 
direction of and on plans, contracts, and specifications of the highway 
commission and under the supervision of its engineers. The towns can 
take the contract to do the work at prices agreed upon between them 
and the commission, but the work has to be done under the direction, 
plans, and specifications of the commission and under the direct super- 
vision of its engineers. When the town does not take the contract the 
commission advertises and lets it to the lowest responsible bidder. 

“We have found that the best plan is to have the bid based upon 
unit quantities, so that there is nothing to be gained by skimping the 
work, to wit, so much per ton for broken stone rolled in place of a 
certain character, so much per foot for guard rail, so much per foot 
for a certain size of pipe, so much for blind drain, so much per yard 
for shaping, excavation, rock excavation, etc. 

“When a road is once so built I think it is essential that its main- 
tenance should also be under the supervision of the State and its en- 
gineers, and the law should provide that the cost of the same should he 
assessed buck to the counties or cities and towns, provided they are able 
to Bey it. There should also be a provision by which a main line of 
road which is built through a poor town for the benefit of its neigh- 
bors or for the benefit of the whole State, like many of the miles of 
re which teh been over PD eg eae to-day, would be main- 

ined large € expense e or count State : 
county ined. ce ; y or the State and 

“AS you pro y noticed, many of the 200 miles of road which you 
have been over in Massachusetts are built through small towns whic’ 

have afforded to pay for a road of that character. 
essential as a link between the larger cities and towns 
enable the farmers to get their produce to market and the manu- 
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| must replace what the plant takes from the soil, 
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facturers to haul their 
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miles from the larger cities in t 
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of merchandise. 
“In many other States where this n ! t 
Jersey, New Liampshire, Maine, Vermont i N 


various provisions in regard to payment I ( t 
only one-third of the money and the other tw l | 1 
county or town, 


“Towns are graded in various classes, a rd i to 

pay. In some States the roads are segregated, t 
; of travel being state highways, the less important t ! 

county ways, are placed in another class, and t n Vv > least 
important of all, in still a third class 

“This is very much the same method that is used in England and 
France. 

In most States the first class of roads, main tl f 


portance, are usually designated by the legis re 
mission with the concurrence of the governor and co il, and i 
these roads the State pays one-half to three-quarte 
expense, assessing back any balance due on the coun 


“On the second class of roads, of less importance, the State m Ly 
one-third to one-half the expense, and the other part be ass i < 
on the counties or towns, and on the small tow: ds the State j 
only supervise the expenditure of the money or, in some Stat it 1 
assist by paying 25 per cent to 33 per cent of the cost. 

“The essential feature, it seems to me, which many of these States 
lack, is a provision for maintenance. In many ses, after the road 
built it has to be maintained by the county, the city, or town rhey 
do not, in fact, maintain it, and the first cost of the road, which was 
very likely built with borrowed money, is lost because the road deteri- 
orates so rapidly. Certainly if the money has to be borroWed to build 
roads it is essential that they should be maintained or the first cost is 

| entirely lost in a very few years, certainly the whole of it except the 
part that is put into grading and drainage. Even the drainage will 


become stopped up if it is not taken care of. 

“This brings me back again to my first essential—a road, when b 
must be maintained, and it requires as much know! and more 
sistence to maintain it in proper shape at a minimum cost thar 


edge 











to construct it in the first instance, in most cases. This is particular 
true in America, where everyone is engaged in mal y money, planting 
crops on virgin soil, buying new machinery, and believing that 


We are rapidly finding, however, that we 
that we must rot 
our crops, that we must paint and repair our road machinery and keep 
it under cover, and that we must maintain and repair our roads as 
carefully as we do the roofs of our houses or they will disintegrate, rut, 
and disappear.” 


of these will ever give out. 


ECONOMICS OF GOOD ROADS. 


One of the most prominent guests at the dinner tendered by the party 
to Lieut. Goy. Louis A. Frothingham in Boston was W. E. McClintock, 
chairman of the Chelsea Board of Control. For fifteen years before 
the disaster of the burning of that suburb called for his well-known 
ability in this position Mr. McClintock was a member of the Massachu- 
setts state highway commission, and for twelve years of that time he 
was chairman of that body. He is also a member of the 
Society of Civil Bngineers. 

Mr. McClintock was asked as an authority to contribute some of his 


American 


| opinions to this report, and responded by sending a copy of an address 
tar, oil, and various binders because we have found that we could not | 


on the economics of good roads which he delivered before the Maine 
State Board of Trade September 22, 1904. This speech is here repro- 
duced in full: 


“ Mr. President and Members of the Maine State Board of Trade: 


“| feel highly honored by your kindly invitation to address you on 
a subject which is uppermost in the minds of thinking business men 
throughout the country at the present time. 

“] shall assume that you care not for the technical details of road 
building, but prefer to approach the subject from the broad economic 
standpoint. 

“ Road building, as an art, is as old as civilization. In fact, the 
and fall of a nation is marked by the good or poor condition of the 
common roads. They are the arteries which facilitate the flow of trade, 
and whatever the other means of transportation, they are first used 

“To a body like this, desirous of doing something for good roads, 
I should say first educate the people to the necessity, then furnish the 
ways and means of executing and then do what lies within your power 
to bring about an entire separation of the problem from polities. ( d 
roads and politics do not go well together, and nothing can be expected 
from the purely political road master. 

“There are certain problems which men and nations must solve for 
themselves, and much may depend upon their wise solution. 

“What others have done may, in a measure, be of assistance, but, 
generally speaking, the really great acts of life result from combinin 
the good of the old with so much of the new as a thorough and int 
gent study shows to be necessary. 

“as men of business you have these problems thrust npon you: you 


0 


- 
warehouses must be enlarged, your transportation facilities improved, 
your workshops be supplied with modern machinery, your wharv n- 
larged, your harbors deepened. Al! of these things r re the expendi- 
ture of money, some of them large amounts, but without its expenditure 
you may not expect to hold your business, much less enlarge it 

“The money must be raised, either by the ind'vidual, the company, 
or the combination of companies. The magnitude of the expenditure 
and its far-reaching effect oftentimes calls for aid from the State, or 
even from the National Government. 

“When once the necessity is shown to exist It becomes a business 
question, and no obstacle is insurmountable 

“Unfortunately the same business principles are not at all times ap- 
plied to public as to private ventures, and the municipality, tue State, 
and even the Nation are the sufferers. 

“There are worse things in this world than a debt; for instance, 

| stagnation, loss of prestige, emigration. 

“Macaulay, in his powerful way, said, ‘ England's prosperity begun 
with her public debt.’ 

“ By this is meant intelligent debt, where the returns will pay inter- 
est and sinking-fund requirements. This brings me to the s i of 





the day’s discussion, ‘Good roads.’ 
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“TI may not tell you what should be done in Maine: that is for you 
work out; but I can discuss the economy of good roads and tell you 
what has been and is being done in Massachusetts. 

“ The march of civilization has ever been marked by conflicts between 
and 


to 


man man and between man and nature Each onward step has 
been made by the keen of mind and strong of limb, and a study of the 
past gives ample proof that with man and nations it has been a sur- 
vival of the fittest from the earliest recorded historical event to the 
present time. Few and easily supplied were the wants of primitive 
man. Contentment came from a sufficiency for the time being, with no 
thought for the future. Progress begins with storing the surplus of | 
one time and place for use at other times and places. 

“It is the moving of this stored surplus from one place to another 
that we are to discuss Its discussion involves a study of the trans- 


portation problem, beginning with the pack on the back of man or 
animal and ending with those leviathans that connect continents, those 
ways of steel that connect oceans, the two jointly annihilating time and 
space. binding the different countries together and ameliorating the sad 
conditions resulting from dread famine, so common in the earlier his- 
tory of the world. 

“Rome, the imperial republic, in the early days of its policy of ex- 
pansion, four hundred and twelve years before the dawn of Christianity, 
reaiized the importance of easy means of communication and inaugu- 
rated a system of roads which grew with the empire aad connected the 


remotest provinces with the imperial city. Over these roads passed 
the official couriers, the armed legions and commercial traffic. They 
materially assisted in establishing that prestige which made Rome 


mistress of the world. With the downfall of Rome her wonderful road 
system fell into disuse. In many cases the roads were overgrown by 
trees and lost to view. If we can believe the writers of the early nine- 
teenth century, even the main ways in the vicinity of great cities were 
practically impassable. 


“The Princesse de Lamballe graphically describes the condition of 


the main roads connecting Germany and France. So bad were they 
that fatal accidents were a common occurrence. Lamartine tells of a 
journey of his family in 1790 from Paris to Milly, a distahce of 12 


miles, which consumed an entire day. 

“Arthur Young, writing of England in 1817, says: ‘ The roads are so 
very bad that. whichever one takes, he wishes before reaching his jour- 
ney'’s end that he had taken the other.’ 

“ Macaulay says: ‘ The crops rotted on the ground in some parts of 
England. while the people of other parts were starving * * * the 
bad condition of the roads rendering a distribution of the surplus 
impossible.’ 

“Snch were the general conditions in Europe when Napoleon, in 1804, 
undertook the building of the first modern road of any importance— 
the road across the Alps at the Simplon Pass. The hardships of 
Napoleon's army in the first passage of the Alps are well-known his- 
torical facts; they were of the same nature as those which nearly anni- 
hilated Hannibal's army twenty centuries before. 

“As a military necessity the Simplon Pass road was built, and its 
building was the inauguration of a road system in France which is sur- 
passed by no other country. Over these hard, smooth roads passes the 
traflic of the country. The farmer is, in a measure, independent of the 
railroad, and 60 miles is not an uncommon distance for his carting, 
while the loads are large and the time on the road short. 

“In Belgium good-sized loads of market stuffs are hauled 
miles by dogs. 

“In fact, the good-roads movement was carried on so persistently in 
the different countries of Europe during the nineteenth century that 
to-day a bad road is the exception rather than the rule. To build these 
modern roads the nations of Europe have expended hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The work was begun after much discussion and with 
full knowledge of its probable cost. There can be no question but what 
the results prove the wisdom of the expenditure. 

“The ancient Roman and modern European roads were built by men 
especially trained in the art of road building. In some of the European 
countries schools are now and for many years have been maintained 
for instruction in this art, and men make it a life study and business. 
Poor roads are a tax upon the time and upon the moral, educational, 
and social life of a community. With most men time is their only avail- 
able asset. If it be well invested the result is a comfortable home, 
pleasant surroundings, and luxuries in a greater or less degree. The 
oss of time, due to traveling over poor roads, is a variable quantity, 
varying with the road, its use, and the season. Whether it be great or 
small, it is a positive and preventable loss. The time thus lost, in very 
many cases, means a direct money loss, as it could have been used 
profitably in some other direction or to accomplish more in the same 
direction. In these days of close competition one must exercise the 
greatest care to make every handling of goods with as little expenditure 
of time as is possible. 

“Tt seems almost an insult to the intelligence of a New England 
audience to argue on the saving due to enlarged roads and shortened 
time made possible with good roads. ._Many have attempted to place a 
money value on this saving, but the figures are so large that few will 
believe them. Reduced grades and improved surface must of necessity 
mean a saving of time and effort, and reduce the cost of transporting 
goods. Competition is so close that the farmer, the manufacturer, and 
the merchant can only expect to succeed by paying the strictest atten- 
tion to economy and by using the best and most modern methods and 
machinery. Improvements in boilers and engines have so reduced the 
cost of steam power that a manufacturing plant run by water power, 
located 3 or 4 miles from its railroad station, with bad roads inter- 
vening, can not compete with steam power, placed near the railroad. 
The tax on transporting the crude materials and manufactured goods 
over the bad roads more than eats up the savings in cost between water 
and steam power. Scores of cases could be cited where over the im- 
proved road double the load can be hauled in from one-third to one-half 
the time, even in good weather, with a still greater difference at certain 
seasons of the year. 

“The price of every load of milk, of wood, of hay, of farm products, 
every load of coal or of lumber, is affected by bad roads, and either the 

reducer loses or the consumer pays more on their account. This ques- 

ion can not be dodged. as the man who does not own a horse and use 
the roads is as much a loser as is he who does, and both alike can afford 
to share the cost of making and maintaining good roads. 

“Tf one should stop for a moment to consider the immense quantity 
of all kinds of surplus products transported over the nears he would 
forgive the enthusiast if he does set his figures pretty high. It is within 
the bounds of reason to say that each and every one of the 40,000,000 
tons of freight hauled by the railroads of Massachusetts last year was 
hauled over the highway once. if not more, somewhere. It is also safe 


many 





to assert that an average of 25 cents a ton would be an absurdly small ' dividend to the taxpayer. 
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figure to set as the saving in the cost of transporting these goods 
good roads. A saving of but 25 cents on each ton would mean a 

of $10,000,000 in one year. I do not give these ficures as exact ; 

but simply to show the possibilities that exist. Of the farm prod 
Massachusetts, I think I am safe in — that fully 1,000.0. 

a year would be affected by the highway haul, and affected to the ‘ 
of fully 25 cents a ton. The value of the annual manufactured ? 
Massachusetts is 20 times that of the products of the farm. \{ ’ 
this is loaded directly onto the cars and ships, but enough of it is 
over the highways to make quite a goodly item. If one considers 
things he can not fail to see that proper attention has not been » 
economizing along these lines; that, with all our boasted ady. 
means of transportation by steam power, but little or no advan 
been made in highway transportation. : 

“ For a moment let us consider the relation between roads and 
in the country towns. It has been the policy of Massachusetts f, 
years to consolidate the schools, and the different municipalit; 
authorized to transport children between homes and schools. TT} 
board of education in its last year’s report says: ‘The process of ' 
solidating small and expensive schools is still going on. The { 1 
expenditure for conveyance, $165,596, exceeds that of a decade ac y 
$115,006. The policy of uniting small schools in larger central ones i 
conveying the children thereto has made great strides during the < 
The movement is a wholly voluntary one, the law authorizing | 
requiring it. It means, on the whole, better buildings, better a 
ments, better grading, better teaching, better results.’ F 

“ Granting the truth of this statement, what must be the punishment 
of the children and the waste of time, pote ty in the spring ‘ 
due to being dragged through some of our New England roads’? 
discomfort and waste of time are entirely distinct from the cost. 
wes ny surely be materially lessened if the service were over w: 
roads. 

“ While discussing this problem let us not forget the relation bet 
roads and social life. Much stress is placed by writers on )» 
economy on the present tendency to a segregation of population 
cities. The bright young man and woman too often leave the farm at 
the earliest opportunity. Doubtless the city is thus benefited, but t 
not a distinct loss to the country? Is it not possible, in a m: 
to remedy this by making country life more attractive, by making s 
interchanges possible and pleasant, not only for parts of, but during ¢ 
entire year? 

“We should not have to go far to find instances where roads a: 
bad in the springtime as to act as a complete bar to socia! 
Neither should we have long to hunt for sandy roads, that are s t 
tax upon time and patience that they are used only in cases of new 
either in spring or summer or at any other time. 

“There can be no doubt about the benefits of good roads. 
can there be any doubt that both producer and consumer are be: i 
thereby. Granting the truth of this statement, the next ques ; 
how to obtain them. The ancient roads of Rome were built |) 
nation as a military necessity. The French system was begun and 
tinued for many years for the same reason. In fact, practica! 
entire road systems of modern Europe have in a large measure 
| se by the general or state governments and paid for out of co n 

unds. 

“In the United States, excepting the $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 paid for 
building the Cumberland road, the General Government has done not 


N r 


in this direction. Several of the States, however, have taken up the 
work and are making good progress. 
“A study of statistics shows that fully one-third of the towns, even 


in the older and more densely populat States, are financially 
to build first-class roads. If the cost of this class of public impr: 
be distributed over the entire State, it ceases to be a burden and | 
a reasonable proposition. 

“ Producer and consumer, user and nonuser being alike interest 
from a financial standpoint, there is no good reason why they + i 
not both be taxed, regardless of the fact of their living in the cou 
or in the city. 

“T shall new endeavor to prove that road building by the S: 
roductive of much good and that the burden on the taxpayer is ain 
nappreciable. 

“Being more famiiiar with the work of Massachusetts, I will use it 
to illustrate what I have to say as to cost. 

“The old bay State started to build 
sachusetts has already built about miles and expended 
$5.780.900 for building and repairs. The net cost to the Siate. ; 

deducting the county repayments, is $4,200,000. These roads are | 
and repaired by the State. The money is obtained by issuing bonis, 
running thirty years. The bonds are cared for by a sinking fund. i 
there has been paid out on account of these bonds an average of $37.00 
a year. The counties pay back to the State one-quarter of all amounts 
expended by the State, both for construction and repairs, the amount 
so returned being $1.400,000. It will thus be seen that each taxpayer 
in the State pays, first, on account of the State, and, second, on acc: 
of the county. 

“The average cost, on account of the apparently large outlay by t 
State, has been 1.17 cents neatly on each $1,000 of valuation. 1 
covers both construction and repairs. 

“The amount paid on account of the counties varies with the expendi- 
ture in and the valuation of the county. For example, Middlesex. « 
of the large and rich counties, paid in 1903 $15,381 for construct 
and $3,152 for repairs. This amounts to a tax on each thousand dol! 
of 2.9 cents for construction and fifty-seven one-hundredths of a cent 

repairs. 
for, To ay all the charges on account of state roads in 1903 the tax- 
payer of Middlesex County paid on each $1,000 of valuation 1.17 « 
on account of the State’s expenditure, 2.9 on account of the count 
expenditure for construction, and fifty-seven one hundredths of a cen! 
for repairs. This makes a total payment by the taxpayer of 4.64 cents 
on each thousand dollars. : 

“Ts there a farmer or manufacturer or merchant or householder w!% 
would begrudge the payment of 50 cents a year on his property value! 
at $10,000 or more, if by the payment of that small sum for a few ye 
he would be assured of good, smooth, hard roads throughout the ye 
Throw aside the possible saving in cost of transporting goods, is ! 
the payment of this small amount warranted on account of the pleas 
it will give and on account of the impetus given to the social, edu 
tional, and religious life of the community? 

“As proof that the state road tax is not considered a burden, !f can 
be stated that the towns of Massachusetts have, during the past ten 
years, appropriated from their own funds a sufficient sum to build he- 
tween 600 and 700 miles of broken-stone roads. This has been done 
with the firm belief that it is a good investment and will return a larse 


roads ten years ago. M 





“In conclusion, let me say that road building is an art, and can only 
he carried on properly by well-trained men. This has been proven in 
European countries, and is beginning to be believed in our own country. 
The higher schools of education have for many years been turning out 
men well equipped in almost all branches of engineering. Some of these 
—-hools are introducing highway engineering as a regular course. The 
effect of this educational influence is sure to be felt in the near future, 
ind the time is not far distant when we will not need to cross the ocean 
to find good road builders or perfect systems of roads. 


ROAD BUILDING IN RHODE I: 





LAND AND CONNECTICUT. 


The trip over the Rhode Island highways was brief but interesting. 
This is one of the younger States in the science of road building and 
was a good example of what can be accomplished in a short period of 
The state board of public roads of the State of Rhode Island 
The itinerary through this 


ime. 

an heen in existence for only seven years. 

State was as follows: ; za : 

The party started Monday, September 27, from the union station in 

Ps Providence and followed the east shore of Narragansett Bay, passing 
% over the State macadam in the towns of East Providence, Barrington, 
Warren, and Bristol to the Bristol Ferry; thence across the Bristol 
‘ Ferry to the town of Portsmouth, in the county of Newport; thence 
a following the state macadam through the towns of Portsmouth and 
F Middletown to the Jamestown Ferry, in the city of Newport; thence 
ag across the ferry to the town of Jamestown, passing over the state mac 
3 adam in that town to the ferry for Saunderston, crossing the ferry to 


bo North Kingston; thence through North Kingston and Narragansett to 
i Narragansett Pier. The party had lunch at the Elm Cottage, at Nar 
3 ragansett Pier. After lunch they left for Westerly, passing over the 
. etate macadam in the towns of South Kingston, Charlestown, and 
Be Westerly. The total milage over state macadam was about 75 miles 
It will be seen from the above that Rhode Island is building prac- 
Pd tically all of her roads of macadam with various types of binder in 
= order to resist the ravages of the heavy automobile traffic. The fol- 


lowing extract from the seventh annual report of the state board of 
: public roads will give a clearer idea of just what they have been doing: 
3 “ As the work of highway improvement under state aid has progressed 
from year to year, both in our own and in other States, it has demon- 
r strated with increasing force the wisdom of the policy, early adopted 
BS by our own State, of concentrating its labors upon its *‘ main or prin- 
cipal highways, having reference to their connection with the main high- 
ways and leading cities of adjoining States.’ 
“ Practically this policy embraces the ‘ through-route plan,’ so called, 
which is now advocated by leading good-roads advocates and by several 


; state highway commissions of other States, after having had their 
Bi labors lirsit for several years to municipal initiative and the local- 
i" petition plan. 


“In this respect Rhode Island occupies a unique position among the 
States in the modern movement for better roads, as having been the 
first to formulate and adopt a comprehensive system of state roads, 
traversing the entire State in almost every direction and at the same 
time so devised as to meet the convenience of interstate travel. 

“To accomplish this result it was necessary for the State to define 
its main highways and adopt them as state roads, and up to a certain 
standard of width to assume the entire expense of improvement as the 
only certain and practical method of securing a continuity of good roads 
extending across the entire State. 

“This plan, under which the State’s work has so far proceeded, has 
apparently given general satisfaction, and is, we believe, the most equi- 
table, both for the cities and for the country towns, of any yet devised, 
: and any changes in the plan or enlargement of the system already 
; adopted should be made only after the most careful investigation and 
consideration. 

“During the earlier stages of the present plan of highway work it 
seemed to be the general desire to secure as large a mileage of con- 
struction as possible for the money expended, a feeling which was fully 
shared by the state board of roads and which led it to investigate the 
narrow roads of certain towns and States which had preceded them in 
the work, with a view of increasing our own mileage by adopting the 
same method if thought desirable; but is was found that a 14-foot road 
was as narrow as could be recommended with due regard to the safety 
and convenience of public travel, esnecially in view of the increased 
use of motor vehicles, trusting that the towns would assume the extra 
expense of a wider road where needed in compact places, which they 
have been quite ready tq do. Still, the question of mileage has been one 
of the leading considerations connected with our work and one which 
has led to very strict economy—outside of the roadbed itself—in the 
amount of work expended in further widening and paving the gutters. 
in further grading the embankments and filling up side depressions, and 
oi in beautifying the roadside generally by removing unsightly objects. 

5 “There is no purpose, however, to permanently abandon this feature 

of the work, but it has seemed to the board that when a sufficient num- 
- ber of miles of consecutive construction has been built to warrant 
am per se a permanent method of repairs or maintenance this work 
a might be done in connection therewith at a minimum cost. 

“The most serious problem, however, which confronts the road main- 
tenance of peer is the unprecedented increase in the number of 
motor vehicles which have recently come into use and the disintegrat- 
ing effect which they have upon the ordinary macadam road when 
run at a high rate of speed, as well as the insufferable dust cloud 
created by them upon country roads. So great is this dust problem 
in some localities that it has become a serious menace to health and 
comfort and has forced adjoining property owners to resort to applica- 
tion of some kind of dust preventive at their own expense. 

“The disintegrating effect of motor vehicles when extensively used 
upon a purely stone macadam road and its rapid deterioration there- 
from unless frequently renewed has been fully discussed in former 
reports and must now have become so apparent to the most casual 
observer as to render its denial futile. We fully recognize, however, the 
motor car of bee as having become a permanent vehicle of con- 
veyance in the daily transaction of our business and in social life, 
with many advantages in its favor, and our statements in regard to 
its destructive nature upon a form of road construction designed espe- 
cially for former methods of travel are made without prejudice or an- 
em a4 ae, -— reasonable use. 

- e€ must now rega the necessity for a more durable form o 
ms road construction as one of the inevitable conditions of progress which 
$ have marked the past decade. and instead of occupying our time in use- 
less criticisms we should apply ourselyes in an intelligent effort to meet 
the requirements of those conditions. Indeed, it was early reco. itio 
the y gnition 
state board of roads of these changed conditions which placed 

our department in the forefront of investigation with ex- 
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perimental tests, which have apparently solved two of the most serious 
problems connected with present road ding and which are engaging 
the active consideration and experimental tests of road « ines id 
highway officials everywhere 

“The elimination of the dust nuisanc from new construction has 
been indirectly, but satisfactorily, accomplished by our engineer in con 
nection with the building of our tarred road without additi t 
of construction for that purpose, the primary object o { ed i 
being to secure a road surface that will withstand t disin g 
effect of heavy motor travel. 

“Upon the common macadam roads, however, already | t and in 
fairly good condition, it has been a question with t oard w 
they were justified in expending the money appropri d for vl 
struction in the application of dust preventives wl 1 possessed 
little road-saving qualities 

‘Several experiments with different dust preventives were made 
the board in 1905 and 1906, primarily to test their value as road pre 
servers; but while each of the ingredients used was found to be an 
effective dust preventive, only one was found to contain to any measur 
able extent any value as a road preserver and entirely free from certain 
objectionable features, while the cost of the one which gave the most 
satisfactory results rendered its general use prohibitive 

“Our first experiment with the use of tar as a supplemental binder 
to that of the natural stone, made in 1906 in the town of Charlestown 
and subjected to a heavy motor travel, still presents the most gratif 
ing results and promises to become the solution of a vexatious prob 
lem. Being located on the main highway from Newport and Narra 
gansett Vier to Westerly and Watch Hill and on the line of mucl 
of the through travel from the Western and Eastern States, it has 
so far proved a perfect resistant to the disintegrating effect of th 
most rapid driving of heavy motor cars, with no perceptible change in 
its appearance 

“An interesting fact was recently revealed by an examination of 
the common macadam where it adjoins both ends of this tarred section, 


and built at the same time, vet the stone composing the common 
macadam road had worn nearly two inches below the tar section, 
although the common macadam has received an annual application 
of screenings, while the tarred section had received no care what 
ever. 

“The mile section of tarred macadam built during the following 
season, and also in the town of Charlestown, with the same combina 
tion of materials, presents the same characteristics as the section first 
built. with no visible deterioration from motor travel 

“ During the season of 1908 14 miles of tar road was built In the town 
of Narragansett and approximately 2 miles in the town of Fast Provi 
dence. In the last-named town the construction contained about equal 
parts of tar and asphalt as a supplemental binder, while the Narra 
gansett section contained, in addition to tar and asphalt, pitch and 
tarvia, the whole being used in various combinations according to the 


following tabulated data prepared by the engineering department : 
1907 


tar macadam, 


course, 


“ NARRAGANSETT NORTH, 


“Section 1: Two hundred feet 
tar omitted from surface of No. 1 

“Section 2: Three hundred feet tar macadam, penetration method. 
Section 3: One handred feet tar macadam, Gladwell 

“ Section 4: Three hundred feet tar macadam, mixing method 

* Section One hundred and thirty feet tar-pitch macadam, mixing 
method, with chips added to No. 2 mixture 


EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS. 


mixing method, with 


‘ 


n~ 


system 


Le 


“ Section 6: Seventy feet tar-pitch macadam, mixine method 

“ Section 7: Three hundred feet tar macadam, mixing method 

* Section 8: Three hundred feet tar-asphalt macadam, mixing method. 

“ Section 9. Two hundred and ninety feet tar-asphalt macadam, mix- 
ing method, without bituminous mixture on surface of No. 1 course. 


“ Section 10: Seventy-five feet asphalt macadam, mixing method 
“Section 11: One hundred and thirty-five feet tar-asphalt macadam, 


without bituminous mixture on 
Four hundred and ten feet 


mixing method, 
“Section 12: 
ing method. 
“Section 13: 
method. 
“ Section 14: One hundred and seventy-two feet tarvia macadam, mix 
ing method with tarvia omitted from No. 1 


surface of No. 1 ce¢ 
tar-asphalt macadam, 


yurse 


mix 


One hundred and ninety feet tarvia macadam, mixing 


course, 
“ BITUMINOUS MACADAM. 


the construction 
macadam on 


“Explanation of methods used in 
experimental sections of bituminous 
North, 1907, state road: 


of the vari 
the Narragansett 


“MIXING METHOD 










“With the exception of the addition of the bituminous mixture, t! 
method of construction is similar to that employed in the building 
an ordinary macadam road. After the subgrade has been thoroug 
rolled, the No. 1 broken stone, varying in size from 14 to 24 inchs 
in their longest dimensions, is spread to a depth of 6 inches and rolled 
to 4 inches. The No. 2 stone, varying in size from one-half to 14 inchs 
in their longest dimensions, is next deposited on dumping boards and 
thoroughly mixed with hot bitu 10us mixture with the aid of rake 
and shovels. This mixture is applied on the No. 1 course to a depth 
of 3 inches and rolled to 2 inches A thin coat of dust which will 
pass through a one-half inch mesh is spread on the surface and 
rolled into the No. 2 course to fill up the voids and provide a smooth 


surface. 


“ PENETRATION METHOD 


“The penetration method of construction of bituminous macadam 
roads consists in the formation of the No. 1 and No. 2 courses as in the 
construction of an ordinary macadam road; on the No. 2 course before 
it is rolled the hot bituminous mixture is then spread by means of dip 
pers and allowed to penetrate. The No. 2 course is then rolled and 
covered with a thin coat of screenings, which are also rolled, thus 
completing the smooth surface. 

“GLADWELL SYSTEM. 


“The Gladwell system of constructing bituminous macadam consists 
in spreading on the No. 1 course, after rolling, a 


bituminous mixture 
and chippings to a depth of three-fourths inch. On this is deposited 
from 2 to 3 inches of No. 2 broken stone, which is thoroughly rolled, 
thus forcing the mixture into all the interstices of the No. 2 course. The 


upyer surface is sealed by painting with tar, after which a thin coat 
of fine screenings is spread and rolled. 
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“In an address delivered at the Good Roads Automobile Convention at 
Atlantic City, Engineer James BE. Owen, of New Jersey, is quoted as 
stating the value of our experiments as follows: 

“*Curlously enough it remains for one of the last States that has 
taken up the road question, viz. Rhode Island, to make a thorough 
investigation with extended experiments with different material for the 

nstraction of dustless roads. Careful analyses of the different experi- 
ments were made, and careful records were taken. The results of 
such experiments should be a great guide to all the road builders of 
eountry 
The first cost of bituminous macadam will be from one-fifth to one- 
sixth greater than the common macadam, depending upon location and 
difference in freight transportation; the cost of maintenance, however, 
will be much less, equalizing the cost for a term of years. 

“In addition to the practical experiments before mentioned the board 
endeavoring by every available means to work out the problems that 


have presented themselves to every good-roads board and engineer in 
every country. 





4 


“AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT. 
*The enactment of the present automobile law, on May 26, A. D. 


1908, only four days before it went into effect, found this office rather 
illy prepared to meet the rush of business which attended the first few 
weeks of its adoption, and rendered it necessary for a time to assign 


to the automobile service every person connected with the road office 
force. 

“As soon as practicable the automobile department was organized 
with its own clerical force, and provided with a separate room os 
the office of the beard; and since the normal status of registration an 
issuing of licen has been reached, the clerks have been busy tabulat- 
ing records and copies and putting them in form for ready reference, 
in addition to performing the regular routine of work. 

“As the law imposes upon the state board of public roads the duty 
to determine, in accordance with the act, who are proper persons to 
receive licenses to operate motor vehicles upon the highways of the 
: and to issue such licenses, it has been necessary for the board, 
or a duly authorized committee of its members, to be present at its 
office each @ or that purpose, the assignments for this duty being 
I weekiy at the regular board meeting; there being no business 
day since the law went into effect, up to January 1, 1909, when ap- 
plication for registration or for licenses was not received and 
granted. 

“The number of motor vehicles registered under the present law 
since June 1, 1908, and the number of licenses issued to operate the 
same, together with the receipts derived therefrom, were as follows: 


Receipts. 


Debetpiien: seakbael, BT b cnc ccdimmwncmacinitiradinan 
Dealers registered, 47~ 


$24, 267. 00 
2, 350. 00 


ee RR ee 143. 50 
Automobile licenses issued, 4,209...--.-_----------.--.. 4, 209. 00 
Motocyele licenses igsued, 216....0..<cew nee neeneesee 139. 00 

ne 31, 108. 50 


“Average registration fee for each automobile, $7.74. 

“The board has reason to believe that the particular feature of the 
law relating to registration of vehicles has been generally observed ; 
the instances of failure to do so, which have come to the knowledge 
of the board, together with such evidence of the facts as has been 
obtained, have been filed with the attorney-general. Violations of the 
law in this respect not only entail a loss of revenue to the State, but 
are a manifest injustice to those who have complied with its require- 
ments. 

“While the provisions of the law are obviously plain in all its ré- 
quirements, yet the provisions made in the act itself for its enforcement 
appear to be altogether inadequate. As there is no public official 
designated or appointed to prosecute for violation of its provisions, and 
as all fines and penalties inure at once to the State, there is no party 
er person who has sufficient pecuniary interest in its enforcement to 
induce them to enter complaint in the courts against such violators. 

“ While it is true that in the cities, and in some of the larger towns, 
the demand for self-protection is sufficient to support the local officials 
in entering complaint for overspeeding or for careless or reckless driving, 
yet no one seems to regard it a duty to enter complaint for neglect 
to register or for false registration, or for violations in regard to the 
improper use or nonuse of marker — and lights, or for neglect to 
give proper warning of approach. ollisions and serious accidents are 
often due to violations of the law in the last-named respects as well as 
to overspeed. If by any possible interpretation of the law it might 
be said that the board should take the initiative in entering complaint 
for any of the violations named, it might be said, in reply, that the 
board has no fund to meet the expenses of such prosecutions. 

“Certain complaints have been received by the board, charging 
specific instances of careless or reckless driving of automobiles, in some 
cases causing serious injury to the person, and urging that the license of 
the party complained of should be revoked; but when complainants are 
informed: they must file formal charges and be ready to substantiate 
them at a hearing in which the party charged may have an opportunity 
to be heard, they have declined to appear. 

“ While it is the opinion of the board that, as a rule, such allegations 
should first be proven in the courts, where a fine might be an ample 
punishment for the offense, before any action might be properly taken 
by the board toward the revocation of the license of the person com- 
plained of, yet we can conceive of cases of such an aggravated nature 
as to warrant the board in suspending or revoking a license without 
awaiting the action of the courts.” 


Receipts and expenditures of the state board of public roade. 








Appropriation for traveling, clerk hire, and office_......._ $5, 000. 00 
Appropriation for carrying out provisions of motor-vehicle 

0b 0.2 ete wenn cedtetoeecarndnsnasiummatias 2, 000. 00 

7, 000. 00 
Traveling and other expenses of the board... $1, 361. 15 
Clerk hire and supplies for office___™|_......~ 2, 605. 67 

Clerk hire and supplies for automobile depart- 

IN asa edie Ais te ees mcirendeinie Hindi i aateatiendigiea 3, 029. 36 

6, 996. 18 

IRs oo etiesine een wunnerneeentnnnignnpagil — 8. 82 


Construction account. 


Balance on hand January 1, 1908....................__. 
Appropriation for constuction.._.._...-..-. ~~ a 80 
Automobile licenses of secretary of state__.....-.....____ 

Automobile registration and licenses by board 


Expenditures for year ending December 31, 1908..-._____ 122 


Balance 


State highway account. 
Balance on hand January 1, 1906........................... 209, : 
Received from towns for additional width 


Expenditures for year ending December 31, 1908 221, ( 


Balance 


In Connecticut the party entertained State Highway Commis . 
James H. McDonald at dinner on board the Signet, and listened 
interest to his views on good roads and his sound advice, born of | 
tical experience, on the omgens of the best method of procedur 
States just inaugurating their road-building work. He said: 

“We are trending toward specialism. In many of the States th 
thing the farmer seems to be willing to relinquish is road buildi: 
pemeas opinion is demanding a change and that the contro! o; 
1ighways shall be placed in the hands of men who are scientifica > 
in the science of road building. An ancient poet wrote when rai lg 
were first introduced : 


“*No more we hear the clanging hoof 
As the stagecoach goes rattling by; 
For the iron horse is king of the road— 
The old pike has got to die.’ 


“No doubt he thought that this great question of transportatio: ] 
been solved. But we find by experience that this question of trar 
tion will never be solved until the 2,151,000 miles of road foun 
versing our country to-day have been subdued and brought under ; 
control and made safe, convenient, and pleasant for travel for | 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

“The great question of water transportation on river, lake, and . 1 
is being agitated as never before. Steam railroad lines have been ex 
tended, heavier rails and larger cars have been provided for both 1 
and passenger traffic in obedience to the call which is ever incre 
for better facilities for transportation. But it is safe to say that t 
is not a vessel whose bottom is washed by river, lake, or ocean, nor | 
there a train of cars running over its two streaks of rust that could 
made a perine proposition to the corporations owning it were it n 
for the feeding or contributing agencies—the highways of the country 

“The railroads of the country are waking up to this great auxi 
to increase in business, so that instead of having a congestion at « 
seasons of the year a practically uniform condition will prevail. 

“The vital question is, How can this be best accomplished? 
answer is very simple. Adopt the plan that will comprehend in 
scope the utilization of the material to be found within the bord: 
each particular State, county, or town, as the case may be, and i 
as that can be had at home in the way of material for : 
building. 

“There is no standard that can be adopted to govern each § 
county, or Cqwaahip, either in regard to the question of financing or | 
material to be used in establishing a system for highway improven: 





. 


ine 


Each geogra hical or political subdivision must be a law unto it 
In New England and the Middle West the proposition is not so formid- 
able, for the material with which to construct roads can be had, but 


the great Southwest and the States west of the Mississippi River pre- 
sent a different problem. 

“ Few ple have any conception of the vastness of this great « 
try or what a gigantic proposition the improvement of the big! 5 
of the country is. Few people appreciate what your four Stat 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkansas—represent in area, id 
mileage, and other great interests. New England has a total a: f 
66,465 square miles. The four States represented in this touring 
have an area of 638,407 square miles. The total mileage of roads in 
New England is 88,706, while in the four States referred to there a 
total mileage of 226,305, being about one-ninth of the entire mileage of 
the country. One State—Texas—represents about one-eleventh of | 
entire area of the country, and has about one and one-half times | 
road mileage of New England, so that the importance of the investi 
tion on the part of you gentlemen is apparent. 

“JT venture to say that if all the state-aid States now operat ng 
under a state-aid plan had taken the same precaution in carefully k 
ing into this great uestion and making as careful an investigation as 
has been made by this party, millions of dollars that have been frittered 
away in experiments would have been saved to the several States 
operating under some definite state-aid plan. 

“The only safe course for ong Da to pursue is to establish a st 
aid plan under some ona thought-out system before expending 
dollar of state money, and after having selected the man competent ' 
take charge of the work, see to it that he is given an opportunity to 
carefully Thvesti te the circumstances and conditions by which his 
State is surrounded before placing in his hands any large amount 
money to expend. 

“Tt is as great a mistake to undertake to do too much as it Is to 
nothing. dom, if ever, has any person been drowned in sha 
water. It is only when he has — beyond his depth. Conser\ 
business men rarely ever fall. e eames peinciple should be obs 





in state aid for highway improvement. o slowly. Your money 
be well spent, your roa be better built, the temptation for ¢ 
will be lessened, and your dollar will find its true value. This prin: 


has been the standard in Connecticut. Starting with an appropriat 
of $75,000 a = in 1905, under this petnctm of making haste slow'y, 
the movement so commended itself that in 1907 the appropriation 

wn to $500,000 for general distribution and $500,000 for trunk 
fines. And again in 1909 the confidence of the people emphasized its: 
in placing in the hands of the state highway commissioner the mas 
cent sum of $2,000,000, which can be expended in a single year if con 
tractors can be secured to do the work. The smallest contract in 15‘ 
was for only $12. In 1909 contracts were let for $100,000. 

“fut. you may say, Connecticut is rich. On the contrary, she Is not 
a wealthy State, having a grand list of only $900,000,000, while she 
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has the largest mileage of roads, per area, in the United States—15,000 
miles. Our apegepetation to-day Ps aoe is $2 for every man, 
woman, and ehi n the State. Ali this has come to pass by making 
the first years of the movement educational and not trying to do too 
much, and comprehending the utilization of the material to be found 
within the borders of each town, and not organizing an expensive sys- 
tem. The class of work constructed has been dirt roads, gravel roads, 
stone roads; replacing all wooden culverts with tile, stone, or concrete ; 
eutting down hills and filling -? swamp holes. In other words, ditch- 
ing, digging, and draining ; pulling stone out of the roads; taking cart 
paths and making of them roads instead of crooked streaks; utilizing 
conditions both in money and material, and not building roads for the 
wealthy, but building roads for everybody and applying the true defini- 
tion for good roads, that any material that will carry and sustain the 
traffic it is called upon to bear is a good road, no matter if it be built 
ef stone, gravel, or dirt. ‘This principle, if inaugurated and carefully 
followed, will bring about a more s y solution of this great question 
than any other system yet suggested, because it is founded on common 
sense, and that is the only right principle under which to build roads 
or to establish a state-aid plan. 

“There is no question but that if the money being used throughout 
the country in continuing old methods in highway improvement were 
to be saved, in two years there would be enough money to make every 
highway part of a well-drained and well-sustained system of improved 
highways. If, in addition to that, there is an abandonment of the 
gutter-wash brigade and the useless and extravagant patch-and-plaster 
plan, the money that would be saved in wear and tear on the horses 
which use the roads and the increase in the carrying power of the 
horses would bring it about that it would not be very long before every 
mile of highway in the country would be a part of one of the best 
improved systems of good roads to be found in the world. 

“In other words, to sum ~~ the whole situation briefly, what the 
several States want, to come into some definite, intelligent, and eco- 
nomical system of highway improvement, is, first, to have a competent 
man: second, to investigate the conditions thoroughly; and, third, not 
to appropriate too much money until the whole plan has been carefully 
matured and wisely thought out, for there is as much science in the 
building of a well-drained dirt road as is required in building one of 
the best modern macadam roads. What our country wants is a com- 
slete knowledge of how to introduce a proper system of drainage and 
~— to utilize the sand road, the clay road, the gumbo road, and to do 
this in such a way that these roads may be brought under perfect con- 
trol, not losing sight of the fact that the system should be so well 
thought out that there will be a steady and permanent improvement 
of the highways without bankrupting the States, and that the improve 
ment shall adjust itself to and be a part of the regular business of the 
State. To-day highway improvement is easily recognized as being sec- 
ond only to education in upbuilding a State. No class of people are 
affected to a greater extent than are the farmers, cither by a bad road 
or an improved highway. The one is a pickpocket; the other is an 
interest-drawing and ever-increasing bank deposit. It is high time 
that our country woke up and aroused itself to the importance of this 
great question and actively entered into a campaign against King Mud, 
for he is a thief in the night, the hole in the meal sack, taking the 
hard earnings of the farmer ruthlessly and persistently. A good road 
is the key that opens the safe-deposit vault for the farmers, for it 
makes no difference how fertile the soil, how prolific the crop, how 
large the barns, how well fenced the property, or what the farmer 
raises, if, after he has grown his crops, they can not be transported 
to the nearest and best market at the time he needs the money and 
when the price for the commodity he has to offer for sale is at its best.” 


ROAD BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 


The party spent four days in New York, two of which were devoted 
to touring the roads on Long Island and up the Hudson. Wednesday, 
September 29, an extensive — through Long Island was planned, only 

art of which could be taken because of the deep interest of the party 
n what Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, had 
to say at the luncheon at B. F. Yoakum’s farm at Farmingdale. He 
came outflatfootedly in favor of lending the southwestern farmer money 
on his crops in storage on the same business principle as storage-ware- 
co receipts. Mr. Vanderlip’s speech is recorded at the conclusion of 
chapter 10. 

e speeches at this luncheon consumed so much time that the after- 
noon trip was cut short. The itinerary for the day follows: 

The party left New York City by way of the Queensboro Bridge at 
Sixtieth street, crossing to Long Island City. Thence they went 
through Jamaica to Mineola; then south through Mineola to Hemp- 
stead; thence over roads No. 437, Jerusalem avenue, Front street, and 
No. 546, the New Bridge road, to Hicksville, crossing under the Motor 
Parkway, where a stop was made and an examination of the parkway 
and the pee which has been constructed thereon was made. From 
Hicksville the party went to B. F. Yoakum’s farm at Farmingdale. 
After lunch they went south from Farmingdale to Amityville; thence 
easterly over the Amityville-Babylon road No. 693 to Babylon ; and 
thence over the Babylon-Bay Shore road to Bay Shore. The hour was 
so late at this point that the party return directly to New York 
without further stops. 

The second day’s automobile trip up the Hudson was Friday, October 
1. The party left New York and went to White Plains by way of New 
Rochelle and Mamaroneck; thence westerly to Tarrytown over the 
Tarrytown-White Plains-Rye road No. 503; tbence over the Pleasant- 
ville-Poeantico Hills road No. 520 and the Mount Kisco-Pleasantville 
road No, 519 to Mount Kisco; thence over roads No. 144 and No. 150 
which were to be repaired by contract, the Bedford Cross River road 
No. 144, and the Cross River-Turk Hill road No. 150, and road No. 151 
the Turk Hill-Putnam County line road; thence from Pelham over the 
Peekskill-Salem section 1 road No. 261, and the Peekskill-Salem section 
2 road No. 262 to Yorktown Heights; thence over road No. 332, the 
Peekskill-Salem Center section 4 road, and No. 333, the Geneva-Canan- 
daigua section 3 road, to Peekskill; thence from Peekskill over road 
No. 657, the Croton River-Peekskill road, to Croton-on-Hudson, return- 
ing over the river road to New York by way of Tarrytown and Yonkers 

The of the law in 1898 providing for state aid has resulted 
in the building of 1,000 miles of improved highway in New York. an- 
other 1,000 miles is under construction, and the office of the state engi- 
neer is - busy making additional plans. For three years after the 
passage of the statc-aid law, oe amounted to about $100,000 
each year from both county and State. Every county in the State is 
now a beneficiary of the appropriations for public-road improvement 
and the work is progressing more rapidly now than at any previous 
time. Under a new act of the legislature the amount which the State, 
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county, and towns shall pay is based upon the assessed valuation per 
mile of the highway, providing, however, that the county shall not pay 
to exceed 35 per cent of the cost of construction in any county Under 
the provision of this act the State pays as much as 91 per cent of the 
cost of construction in some counties, while some of the poorer towns 
contribute as low as 1 per cent. The state engineer's report shows the 
following interesting data: ; ; 7 


Under the Higbie-Armstrong law, up to October, 1, 1907. 10.568 
miles of road have been petitioned for by the boards of supervisors of 
55 counties. ? ? : 

Four thousand eight hundred and seventy-one miles of road have been 
surveyed. , oe 

Plans for 3,034 miles of road have been prepared by the state « 


gineer. 

The plans and specifications for 2,650 miles of road have been 
proved by the state engineer and the counties’ share of the 
cost has been appropriated. 

Two thousand and forty-six miles of 
proved or are now under contract. 

Over $22,000,000 have been appropriated by State, county 
since the work of improvement began : 

The following table gives a brief summary of the progress since 
state-aid law has been in effect: 


road have already been 


y, and town 


Comparison of progress during period in which the state-aid law has 
been in operation in New York State, October 1, 190 





Total Total I i 
] we i 
Total state | Total appr — ‘ 
COVeT ! ) 

During ye ar— appropria- priatior ry } first wdor i 1 

tions. countie ph , pt , 
petition improved 

to date t I i 
a ee $50,000 | 8 52 ' 

1809 aus : 50, 000 | 87 157 | 9 ; 
1900 , ie 150, 000 431, 227 155 130 35 
1901... 420, 000 | 1,055, 874 495 247 ” 
a 795,000 | = 1,748, 115 1,106 418 126 
1903 tal 600, 000 2, 198, 623 1,728 427 112 
1904 : aa cecied 1, 108, 265 | 2, 032, 855 1,323 422 158 
ee _ 50,000 480. 000 127 118 100 
Di saudvdcets 5, 000, 000 2,101, 132 3, 475 458 S4 
ett 5.000. 000 | 1.952. 380 1 500 “0) 237 
| ae 13, 223, 265 12, 106,954 10, 5468 2,950 877 
The total state appropriation should be reduced by $2,000,000, because 


of the total of $5,000,000 appropriated in 1906, $2,000,000 was reappro- 
priated in 1907 F 

The following table shows the results of nine years of experience 
under the state-aid law: 


| ! Number 
° 7 . of miles monur 
Number | Number ; shied Amount of An a4 t 
, of coun- | of town me EEGs state aid raised for 
Year. ties receiving , 7 paid to the highway 
benefited. state aid. _ oe town purposes, 
money by towns. 
System 
Be cc ccccccccesasccece | 8 | 8 3, £98 $34, 517.00 $138, 070. 00 
Bebabeceeeccccencscces 14 | 75 6, 49 54, 057.00 222, 767. 00 
Ditettarckeaieedvens } 21 | 100 7,521 67, 655. 00 269, 994. 00 
Di iaédiiddbesdatewsnes 24 | 139 | 11,681 102, 509. 00 419, 491.00 
| ; 
BOER. cc ccccccceccccccces 44 258 24,372 272, 249. 00 | 672,734. 00 
Peséddddanbosectocese 51 370 30, 952 393, 493. 00 | 917, 873. 00 
iin tiiebthetridanaes 54 | 416 | 36,100 483,355.27 | 1,062,803. 22 
ae 56 468 38, 857 504, 501. 25 1, 206, 462. 38 
Di thenbbonsseasececeses 7 567 48, 190 721, 849. 32 1, 881,041. 52 
i iadkbkddentibidedseddia sucecodacclstnecescs 2,724, 275.84 | 6,791, 236.12 





In addition to the amounts given in the above table there was ex- 
pended in those towns in 1907, $886,567.34 for bridge and miscellaneous 
De Riche for extraordinary repairs, $57,627 11; and for compensati: 
of highway commissioners, $263,236.04; making a total expenditure 
for highway purposes in the money-system towns of $3.810.321.32 

As in the other States visited by this delegation, the authorities of 
New York have arrived at the conclusion that under modern traffic 
binder is essential to durability of the road, especially roads of macadam 
surface. The state engineer in commenting upon this says 

“It is only within the past two or three years that the remarkable 
increase in the number of automobiles, as well as in their weight and 
speed, has made noticeable their effect upon the public highways. This 
damage appears to be caused in two ways: First, by the called suc 
tion of the broad rubber tire of a swiftly moving wheel upon the finely 


a 


comminuted material of the wearing surface and binder, causing it to 
be displaced and thrown out to the rear, thus exposing the javged 
corners of the top course of macadam, which are in their turn reduced 
to fragments and removed from place by the same agency Second, by 
the direct picking action of numerous devices now used to roug! 





; mae § en 
the surface of the tire and thus obtain a stronger hold upon the smooth 


surface of the finished road, by the use of chains and other appliances, 
termed in general nonskidding device and intended to prevent side 
slip of the wheels, especially in wet weather, or at high speed, or at 
turns in the road.” 

It is well to understand in this connection that the motor vehicle t& 
being used in the East on these roads for transporting commoditi 
as well as for conveyance of pa On the roads of Lond Island 
large motor-driven drays are used for conveying farm products to 
market, and it is only reasonable to assume that the f 
eventually have occasion to use the motor 
for conveying his products to the point of shipment 


engers 


farmer will 
vehicle gener ‘ a 





dition of highways will permit such methods of transport ition : It ig 
transportation be first 


natural that this development of highway 
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evidenced near the large centers of population, and that it will eventu- 
-~ progress generally throughout the country there is no reason to 
dagoupt. 

References have heretofore been made to the character of road con- 
struction on Long Island where heavy motor vehicles are used to a 
great extent. The specifications for these roads call for permanent 
construction of the most modern character that experience has evolved. 

A clear idea of what has been and is being done in New York State 
can be obtained from the following contribution by 8S. Perey Hooker, 
chairman of the state highway commission : 

“Tt is an axiom that the fundamental principle of a good road is 
Graining, and that the difficulties which confront the road builders are, 
to a certain extent, controlled by this matter of drainage, but to my 
mind there is one other proposition which underlies and precedes the 
matter of drainage, and that is the money. The State of New_York 
has solved the problem of money, and I intend to tell you, briefly, of 
the growth of the sentiment in New York State which enabled us to 
have a bond of $50,000,000 for the construction of good roads during 
the last year, to have provided for us a million and a half for main- 
tenance, and a million four hundred thousand for contribution by the 
State to the towns as an incentive to road building. No matter how 
advanced your ideas may be as to building reads, you are all handi- 
capped and hampered by the lack of money, and ft seems to me that, in 
considering the question of roads by a road makers’ convention, that 
it is quite Indispensable that you consider methods by which the money 
may be available. 

“Until 1898 in New York State the roads had always been built and 
maintained purely by the municipalities without help from the State. 
In that year the agitation for better roads had gone so far that the 
legislature took up, in a tentative manner, the proposition of building 
roads with a contribution by the State of 50 per cent, by the county of 
25 per cent, and by the town of 15 per cent. To carry out the intent 
of this law an appropriation was made of $50,000. From this mustard 
seed have grown the appropriations, until this year the total for road 
improvement was somewhat over $8,000,000. 

“ First, the richer counties which had within their borders a city 
were the sole applicants for these improved roads, and it became evi- 
dent that the appropriations, constantly growing, would not be passed 
by the legislature unless some provision was made for the smaller and 
weaker counties. This agitation for help for the poorer communities 
culminated in the passage of the state aid act. This law provided that 
wherever a town would raise a sum of money by direct tax for the im- 
provement of its local roads, the State would contribute 25 per cent 
of the amount expended by the local authorities. This law was 
amended in the following year so that the State’s contribution was 
50 per cent of the amount raised by the town. This interested the 
smaller and poorer towns in road imprevement, and the two methods 
went hand in hand. After five years, the sentiment constantly grow- 
{ng, and the demand for more money increasing—in the State of New 
York we have practically no direct tax for the support of state insti- 
tutions—it became evident that it would be impossible for the State 
to meet the constantly growing demands for road work from the cur- 
rent revenues. 

“In 1905 a constitutional amendment or a referendum act was sub- 
mitted to the people of the State, by which the comptroller was directed 
to issue bonds in an extent not to exceed $50,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of road improvement. This money is only available for this pur- 
pose as appropriated by the legislature from year to year, and during 
the last two years the sum made available has been $5,000,000 annually. 
This provides for approximately 500 miles of road which may be built 
each year. 

- The radical defect in the highway improvement act as first passed 
was that it left the maintenance of the road in the locality, and it 
goon became clear that the localities, having expended what to them 
was a very large sum of money in the building of the road, regarded 
ft as permanent and one which should stand for a long number of 
years without additional care. This was radically wrong, and fit became 
evident that no matter under what method roads were built, they were 
rendered in a very short time useless, unless there was a constant ex- 
penditure for maintenance, and the legislature, three years ago, took over 
the entire charge of the improved roads, and the only contributions now 
made by the municipalities is a fixed charge of $50 a mile, which 
is paid Into the county treasurer's hands amd can only be spent within 
the town which raised it. 

“We will start off the year 1910 with 2,100 miles of completed im- 
roved roads, practically all of it being of macadam construction. The 
Petal amount locally raised for the purpose of maintenance will be 
approximately $105,000, and, under our system of patrol, instituted this 
ear, this sum will practically pay simply the wages of the patrolmen. 
Phe material used upon the road, the repairs and maintenance other 
than the work which may be done by the patrolmen must be paid for by 
the State. It is provided under our new highway law that the com- 
mission must submit to the legislature a requisition for the amount of 
money needed for maintenance for the current year, indicating the roads 
by towns and numbers and the amount which it is propo to spend 
upon them. The legislature may then appropriate such sum as it in its 
discretion feels is necessary, and the commission must expend this sum 
sro rata upon the different roads. That is, if the commission asks 
or $2,000,000 for maintenance, and the legislature appropriates one 
million, and in the $2,000,000 the commission has asked for $20,000 
for resurfacing road No. 200, the commission, when the appropriation 
fs made, must pass to the eredit of the county treasurer of the county 
in which road No. 200 is situated, $10,000, which is only available for 
use upon road No. 200. This, of course, to a certain extent, hampers 
the commission, because if the total cost of such work as we feel 
should be put upon road No, 200 is $20,000, we must either entirely 
change our plans and use a different system of repair or else only 
resurface one-half of the road. I feel, however, on the whole, this is 
a wise provision, because it provides that no road shall be entirely 
neglect during a given year. The commission this year, out of the 
one and a half millions appropriated for repair and maintenance spent 
something like $700,000 in resurfacing a little more than 200 miles of 
road. ‘There will probably be a balance in the county treasurer’s 
hands of something like $200,000 on January 1, and the remainder, or 
im rownd numbers, one-half million of dollars, will have been unas 
upon the care, other than that given by the patrolmen, of 1,800 miles 
of read. This is an average of about $300 7 mile for maintenance, 
and has been expended largely in oiling and applying a surface coat 
of either sand, gravel, screenings, or what we call three-quarter stone; 
that is, stone which will not go through a half-inch mesh and which 
goes through the inch and a quarter 


“Previous to this 


ear the only oiling done in the & 
York had been an olling e State of 


used as a dust palliative, with no « 
application. Our theory has been that an application of an oil, 1 
base of not less than 55 to 66 per cent of asphalt content ‘and 
application thereon of a wearing course, would practically’ ko... 
wear away from the macadam surface; that is, we have felt ; 
might use the stone of which the read is built as the roof bos 
the edifice upon which to apply a roofing material. These expe, 
have not stood the test of a winter, and until next year we are 

to put a direct value upon these. If next spring We find that 
still remains upon the road a cushion of the material placed the 
year, then by applying a less quantity of oil and a less quant 
screenings we ma ild up the road. If, on the contrary, the | 
placed this year gone, and we are no further advanced in pr 
this cushion, we must charge the entire cost of oiling to curr: nt 
tenance, and this seems to be an excessive one. The dust nuisa; 
least, is 3 removed, and the summer wear upon the stone | 
practically nothing. s 

“ We have treated something over 400 miles of road this year } 
process, at an average cost of $350 per mile. It has developed 
his method is not a good one for a new or green road. Where 
upon a green road, the penetration seems to be largely in the sc; 
and the tendency of the oil in the wearing coat is to lift these 
ings from the road, the tendency of this is to leave the stone 
and either raveling or rutting develops. It is also inadvisable ; 
this upon a road which has already disintegrated, either by rnt 
excessive raveling. In one instance the rut has a tendency to 
develop, and in a road that is badly raveled there is a tende: 
lose the crown and a section of the road by the pushing on on 
of the mass which you have applied as a wearing course. 

“Upon a worn road, however, where Pe your top stone 
been either worn entirely through or left bare, this method se 
ideal one. There are roads which last summer seemed to dema; 
mediate resurfacing which, under this treatment, have ironed 
that agg have ag an asphalt covering, bard, elasti: 
smooth. Assuming the cost of this work at $300 per mile for the i; 
year, and assuming that next spring we have practically the 
condition on the road in which it goes into the winter, it seems 
able a lighter application, perhaps costing $200 a mile next year 
not only stand the wear in 1910, but let us go into the winter of 
year with a still better road than we did this year. ; 

“ This, I know, is theory, and I state it as a prediction and not 
a fact. If roads may be treated in this manner successfully, th: 
proper method of construction and maintenance is to build a ma 
road, withont oiling or using any cementing substances. allow 
have the wear of one winter and possibly a portion of the succemiine 
summer, under which wear a great proportion of the dust will hive 
blown from the road, and then to apply the oils and surface mat: 

“The commission has not felt that it was wise, however. to 
this plan. There is too much uncertainty as to whether the ; 
may be built up, and during the preliminary wear, such as I hav: 
gested, the road may develop weakness and disintegrate to s) 
extent that it is impossible to correct it by these applications. (yo 
thing stands out from our experience as most clear, and that i: t 
dust and oil are as antagonistic as an Orangeman and an Irisi:: 
The roads must be swept absolutely clean from dust before the o 
applied or there is no adhesion, and you soon have simply a surf: 
‘mush’ upon the top of the road. We have used the mec! 
sw rs in oiling and have swept thoroughly and repeatedly, and 
still found that it was wiser to broom the surface in addition by hand. 

“The commission has felt that in its construction for the next - 
is must entirely discard the methods formerly used in macadam ; 
struction; that there is no necessity for puddling, and that we 1 
rely not upon the cementing a of the stone for binder, but 
an asphalt binder, which shall be of sufficient viscosity to adhere, ‘ 
to the stone which is in the road, and, next, to have thoroughly {: 
porated with it the dustless screenings to fill the voids. To do : 
requires that the road be thoroughly filled with metal and ordins: 
sereenings up to within ‘hree-fourths of <n inch of the surface. 1 
which shall be poured an asphalt oil containing not less than 90 per 
cent of asphalt, heated to a temperature of not less than 300 de 
and this surface covered with dustless screenings and repeatedly 1 
in. The difficulty in construction lies in the thorough filling of the voids 
before the application of the asphalt. If filled too full, your oil wi t 
penetrate enough to get a thorough adhesion; if too little, the quantity 
of oil which we think should be applied is not sufficient. 

“There is a question in my mind whether the application of a ga 
and a quarter of asphalt oil upon the first treatment, then the u 
a flush coat of one-half gallon to each square yard of surface is s:)!! 
cient, though the roads which have been built under this method 
under our present specifications show this fall a perfectly hard sur 
and a tendency for the oil to rise to the surface, forming the wearing 
course of the same nature as is obtained by the cold oil method. 

“The State of New York has assumed the payment of the entire t 
of what are known as ‘state routes. There are 35 of them, com- 
prising in all about 3,600 miles of road. They connect every cit 1 
the State with every other city and form a continued system which 
unites the State from east to west and north to south. Only : t 
2.500 miles of this state system will have to be constructed. however. °s 
about 1,100 miles of the present county system may be utilized in the 
state system. 

“Tt is not our purpose to make these highways any different from 
the county highways. We have no intention of building boulevards of 
any kind or oe them more than 16 feet im width. The county 
system as laid ont by the state engineer in 1906, and approved by 0 
legislature in 1907, called for about 7,000 miles of road, which are j 
down upon the map as principal market reads of the State. These «1 
largely radiating roads leading from the market centers and the railro.d 
centers back into the country, and in many instances can not be used 
as a part of the state system. 

“As far as the building of county roads is concerned, the initiative 
fs entirely with the board of supervisors, and they provide the count 
and towns’ share of the money, making it available to a draft by the 
commission. 

“'The legislature has seen fit to provide in some instances where t!° 
assessed valuation per mile of road in a town and in a county ts very 
low that the State shall assume a larger pe than 50 per cent 
of the cost. I do not believe this is go advisable, because the one 
factor used is the question of assessed valuation, where properly the 
traffic should also be considered. A county which has only to pay 8 
per cent of the entire cost of a macadam way and a town which 
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has to pay 2 per cent are naturally prone to build their roads in ad- | 
yance oF the needs of traffic. 7 | 

“As there are about 77,000 miles of roads in the State of New York 
and only about 8,000 miles to be improved under the state and county 
system, there remain 70,000 miles which are taken care of by the re- 
spective localities with the assistance of the contributions from the 
State. These roads are not directly under the commission either as to | 
construction or maintenance, but the local officers have to report to the | 
commission as to the amount expended in each instance and to consult 
with the county superintendent, who is virtually an employee of the 
commission, before ae any radical improvements. These roads are 
as essential to the welfare of the State as the principal market roads. 
Probably a complete traffic census would show that 50 per cent of all the 
produce of the State of New York has to be moved in part at least over 
these town highways, and it is the earnest purpose of our commission to 
encourage the maintenance of these highways in better shape than ever 
before. 

“We have a skilled force of supervisors of highways, who, fn con- 
4unction wth the county engineer, are available for advice, and it is 
freely given to every town superintendent. The manner of handling 
these town highways has been to urge upon the town superintendent the 
prime necessity 0 drainage, and where a town has its roads in bad 
condition the first advice given to the town superintendent is to open 
his ditches, provide drainage, and properly to crown his roads. This 
has been done generally throughout the State during the past year, and 
while the data will not be available for exact figures until such time 
as the reports are made by this department on the Ist of December, I 
believe that over 20,000 miles of road in the State of New York have 
been so treated ; that is, they have been crowned and brought into shape 
to shed the rain and the ditches have been opened. During the dry 
weather and the summer months many of these ronds have been in a 
perfect condition, the only difficulty found being the tendency of the 
town superintendents to draw their roads too narrow.” 


OTHER ROADS—COST OF LOAD HAUL—ORGANIZATION AND COOPERATION. 


While the delegation did not inspect any roads of the sand-clay or 
burnt-clay construction, the members feel that this report may properly 
include a discussion of that method, because we believe them to be of 
great and growing interest to the people of the Southwestern States. | 
In many localities in these States it is not practicable to build rock | 
roads, such as are built in the East, nor can gravel be found in suffi- 
cient quantities or of proper quality in many places; therefore it is 
important to the people of this region that some system of road im- 
provement of permanent character be adopted which shall insure devel- 
opment of ares highways that shall measure up to the standard of 
efficiency. The Department of Agriculture has been conducting experi- 
ments in the mixture of sand and clay to build such roads, and when these 
materials are mixed in the proper proportions the result has been very 
satisfactory. William L. Spoon, road expert, in discussing the sand- 
clay road, has the following to say: 

“It may be safely said that the construction of sand-clay roads in 
the Southern States has passed the experimental stage. It has been 

roved that they are well adapted for light traffic, and are less noisy, 
ess dusty, and more resilient than the average macadam road. Even 
under heavy traffic they have proved, to a great extent, satisfactory. | 
There are sand-clay roads in the South Atlantic and Gulf States over 
which heavy loads of cotton and other farm products are handled 
throughout the year with but little resulting damage. When the cheap- | 
ness of this kind of construction is considered, it will be seen that for | 
certain localities, at least, it is preferable to macadam. In al! cases 
a mixture of sand and clay is better than either material alone, except, | 
perhaps, where it is impossible to drain a sandy road, and in conse- | 
quence it is always wet. Very little, if any, clay should be used in | 
this case, for the water acts as a binder and the sand remains firm. 

“A clay read which has too high a crown becomes positively danger- 
out to motor traffic in wet weather, and it seems impossible to per- 
suade the ordinary town superintendent that the water will run down 

i 
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less than a 15 per cent grade. Where a sum of money has been avail- 
able for what we cal! permanent improvements on town roads, we have 
advised the town superintendent to build a mile or so in his town of | 
either crushed stone or gravel, using the crowned and compacted 
roadbeds as a subgrade. Where a town has purchased or is able to 
lease a crusher many miles of crushed-stone roads have been built at 
a comparatively cheap cost to the town. The reason for this cheapness 
has been that in many instances local stone is used, and frequently a 
stone fence or stone pile immediately adjacent to the road is given for 
the purpose of crushing, the man being frequently willing to draw this 
stone to the crusher in order to get rid of it. When proper dump 
wagons are tised, so that the stone is not left in compacted form in 
certain places and loose in others, these roads under traffic become 
very good stone roads and are built at a cost within the means of the 
poorest town. In this town work, of course, very little grading is 
attempted; that is, the surfacing is, in most instances, put on top of 
the present roadbed, but I consider it far more advisable for any but the 
principal roads than any more expensive construction. It is, of course. 
unwise to pay a large amount of money for surfacing a road unless 
you, at the same time, reduce the grades and get as good a road as is 
possible, but in perhaps the majority of cases the cheaper construction 
without change of grade will take care of the traffic over it. 

“The commission has practically come to the conclusion that roads 
leading into the city and connecting with the principal truck-farming dis- 
tricts will eventually have to be built of brick. The cost is consider- 
ably more than that of a macadam, but properly constructed, with a 
concrete foundation, there seems to be no reason why the maintenance 
of such roads for a number of years should be practically nothing, and 
it is the maintenance charge which is threatening the entire good-roads 
proposition of the State of New York and of the world. 

“I do not believe that I should close without mentioning the work 
done under the patrol system the past year. Two hundred and eighty- 
five patrolmen have been assigned to 1,800 miles of road, and probably 
nothing that the department could have done has been of more use in 
saving these roads. They are required to furnish a horse and cart or 
Single wagon, and the duty is to stop the incipient rave! and wear by 
placing gravel, screenings, and three-fourths stone immediately on these 
places, and wherever ruts appear to keep these ruts filled until the 
traffic wears them down. There has never been such a system in use 
in the State, and the men we employed naturally had much to learn, 
but we feel that they have been one of the greatest factors in the main. 
tenance of the roads Within two or three weeks of the appointment 
of patrolmen it is evident to everyone that the road is SSving the 
hecessary attention.” 

“The extent to which this form of road construction can be used tn 
public-road improvement throughout the country can hardly be over- | 
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estimated. In making small repairs to roads, if instead of filline mud 








holes with brush, a few loads s 1 g 1d 
gravel beds found along the s in I s of the « 
were hauled to the road, perm nt imy I 

“Tt has been found that this kind of l is ad y § 1 to the 
northwestern part of the country as well as to tl thern, and it is 
believed that it will be found worthy of more ; l st n it 
has ever received heretofore. It requires less mor » build ¢t 
other type of road, except the earth road, 1d 


It is simpler in its construction than any other « 
and lasts longer with the same amount of rep ue 


According to the records kept of constructing nd v YT the 
cost varies from $200 to $1,200 per mile, dependi: it i 
price for labor. The department has figured that if the clay ! 


secured within a mile of the road which to bi 1ilt and t 











of labor is about $1 per day and teams $3 | day, the c f 
structing a 12-foot sand-clay road on a sand foundation « red with 
clay at an average depth of 6 inches would be approximately as f 
lows for a distance of 1 mile: 
Crowning and shaping road with road machine, using 2 teams, 

at $3, and 1 operator, at $1.50 per day, for one y $7.50 
Loosening 1,1733 cubie yards of clay, with pick and shoveling 

into wagons, at 15 cents per cubic yard_- . penneines a ee Oe 
Hauling 1,1734 yards of clay, at 23 cents per cubic yard . 269. 86 
Spreading clay with road machine, using 2 teams, at $3, and 

expert operator, at $1.50 per day, for three days. _-_~~- ‘i a2. OO 
Shoveling sand on clay, estimated at one-half cent per square 

SO eiatecilanedibinctincyctaiatabnieaes tte aicnieenstatitibeaiaieliciaciess : a. 20 
Plowing, using 1 team, at $3 per day, for four days... -_- ee 00 
Harrowing, using 1 team, at $3 per day, for two days_- 6. 00 
Shaping and dressing with road machine, using 2 teams, at $3, 

and expert operator, at $1.50 per day, for two days . 15. 00 
Rolling, estimated at one-half cent per square yard. ~~ am 36.20 

TIT lodinictecatncaiitiks bbintiaeabasinbiidiee os . Se 


The estimated cost per square yard of road surface, therefore, when 
computed on the basis of this table, would be about 8 cents, or at the 
rate of $579.26 per mile. 

For data regarding the matter of construction and proportions for 





mixing, etc., it will be well for those interested to write the Department 
of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 311. 

The Southwest is also much interested in the experiments being con 
ducted with burnt clay in the building of road The first experiments 


were made in Mississippi, where the black gumbo clay was burned into 
brick-like lumps, forming a light clinker. 

For several years one of the railroads has used burnt clay in Okla 
homa for ballasting its roadbed over considerable mileage. Officers of 
the road declare that this burnt clay affords a substantial and solid 
foundation for the roadbed, does not erode, and is capable of sustaining 
heavy traffic. It would seem, therefore, that where crushed rock is not 
available, a solid foundation for improved roads might be constructed 
of this material. Further experiments have been made recently by the 
Department of Agriculture, all of which seems to prove the efficiency of 





| burnt clay, and the development of this form of construction wiil | 


awaited with much interest. As in the case of oil-dirt construction, 
which has been discussed in preceding pages, this form of permanent 
road building is of especial interest to the States represented by the 
party submitting this report. 

The following table on another very important aspect of the subje 
of good roads recails the remark of W. E. McClintock, chairman o 
the Chelsea Board of Control, in Boston: 

“T know of several instances,” said Mr. McClintock, “where the 
highways have been so improved that where it formerly took 2 horses 
all day to han! 1 ton, it now takes 1 horse half a day to haul 2 tons. 
The load on improved highways is increased 50 to 75 per cent, and the 
horsepower is reduced.” 

Taking this in connection with Mr. Yoakum’s statement that the 
average cost of hauling farm produce in the United States per ton mile 
is 25 cents, whereas in European countries it is only 8 cents, the table 
becomes illuminating as to exactly who has to bear the cost of bad 
roads. 
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COST OF LOAD HAUL. 


Cost of hauling selected products from farms to shipping points in the 
United States during the crop years 1905-6 to 1908-9. 











Cost of hauling 
lacey 
rE | 
a 
Product. Pounds hauled. a of | Per . e 
100 | Total. | farm 
| pounds. | value 
Jof load 
} | 
' ' 
9: } ' 
Barley ......-... 27,207,000, 000 | $83,178,000 | $0.07 | $5,045,000 $.1 
CAB newoesccc. 631, 831, 688, 000 | 344, , 000 -07 | 22,282,000 j 6.5 
a ¢6, 336, 072, 000 55 , 000 .16 | 10. 138.000 1.8 
Flaxseed....... @1, 220, 000, 000 , 795, 000 | .08 976, 000 38 
OS er } ¢ 11,750, 630 546, 000 | .06 7.000 13 
re } ¢ 39, 000, 000 4,000, 000 ll 43, 000 1.1 
itidnsdebeod 67, 826, 176, 000 | 115. 436, 000 .07 5, 478, 000 | 4.7 
Peanuts........ | @ 263, 000, 000 7,271,000 12 316, 000 4.3 
BPs tecesncced 2943, 000, 000 | 17, 016, 000 «11 | 1,087,000 6.1 
Tobacco........ ¢718, 061, 000 | 74, 130, 000 .10 718,000 1.0 
Wheat......... b 23, 606, 640, 900 364, 723, 000 -09 | 21,246,000 5.8 
Wrivecwese cia ¢311, 138, 000 44, 804, 000 44 1,364,000 3.1 
Total, 1908-9. 80, 313, 525, 000 1. 632. 601. 00 09 | 6R.( on) ‘ 
BOGT-B.... 00 .csc0- cee 70, 198,700,000 | 1, 485, 534, 008 9 | 60, 238, 000 41 
1906-7........ —— 89, 605, 500, 000 1, 537,381, 000 8) 7 > OOK 4.9 
BG: canceee< ‘ 85, 488, 000, 000 1, 414, 990, 000 9 72,084, 000 


*Crop of 1908, less an estimated quantity retained for a 
® Quantity of crop of 1908 shipped out of county where grown 
¢ Entire crop of 1908 

4Entire crop of 1899, census. 
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Average cost of hauling products 
United States, 1906. 


rom farms to shipping points in the 





























Average— 
Num- 
Product hauled a | | | Cost 
*roduct hauled. coun- | Miles | Days 
ties re- |to ship- - prot Cost per 100 |per ton 
porting.| ping | roun : pe 
| point. | trip. weed. pounds.| mile. 
| 
Cc chtistedhiccasies 114 9.6 0.9 | 2,300} $2.79} $0.12 $0.25 
RO 226 8.8 -7| 3,970] 2.67 -07 -16 
re Ske epeeye 22 9.0 -8| 3,172 2.75 -09 -20 
Buckwheat............. ~ 8.2 | -8| 2,438 | 2.72 -ll -27 
a ee 981 7.4 -6| 2,696 1.78 -07 -19 
thay bhdinerege teivnine 555 11.8 1.0} 1,702 2.76 «16 -27 
Cotton seed..........6+-- 110 10.7 -9| 1,654] 2.42 15 28 
ER bicdiwenSadsae’ 51 10.4 -7| 3,409 2.7 08 «15 
Fruit (except apples)... 99 11.6 1.1} 2,181 3. 53 -16 28 
Pi nseguccvsatbsnvoduedacss 761 8.3 -7| 2,786 2. 32 . 08 -19 
recat ennccenacahed 7 5.2 -7|_ 3,393 | 2.10 - 06 -23 
Hogs (live).............. 316 7.9 -7 | >1,941 2.00 b.10 b.25 
Tl tcnanieieboanstlt cud 14 11.7 1.0) 3,665 3.89 -ll -19 
in on cns censsvadaeted 798 7.3 -6| 2,772} 1.82 07 19 
POR as ccscaneceduians 19 8.1 -6| 1,363} 1.67 12 -30 
POO os 2seséccccsese. 569 8.2 -7| 2,679) 2.34 -09 +22 
Tin b wectitvhSkaatenass 18 7.5 -8| 2,407 2.7! ll 29 
YO... nedswsessovesscoss 78 8.4 -7| 2,625{| 2.23 - 08 -19 
Timothy seed........... 5 8.0 -8| 2,410] 1.92 08 20 
BE iit in sivecernns 113 9.8 -8| 2,248 2.28 10 20 
Vegetables (except pota- 
De eccncacccsnesqeves 152 9.8 -9| 1,852 2.84 15 -31 

WII. 0.503 cess ccctsouz: 1,051 9.4 -8| 3,323] 2.86 .09 -19 
ard kena awaasiade 41 39.8 5.6 | 4,869 21.39 44 22 








* Figures for each product represent the average cost of hauling in 
only — States in which that product is marketed in considerable 
quantities. 


» Average for six States only. 


_ Ex-Governor Nahum J. Bachelder, of New Hampshire, master of the 
National Grange, contributes the following on the subject of the rela- 
tion of the National Grange to the good roads movement : 

“It is with pardonable pride and pleasure that the National Grange, 
the representative farmers’ organization of the country, views the 
widespread evidence of the growth of public sentiment in favor of bet- 
ter roads. During all the years of its existence the grange has preached 
the gospel of good roads in season and out of season, and has urged 
upon our state and national legislatures the importance of this great 
economic reform. For a long time the demand of the farmers for more 
liberal policies for road improvement seemed to make little impression 
on our lawmakers, but persistent agitation finally brought results, and 
we now see in all directions proof that the question of improved high- 
ways has become one of the principal state and national issues. Where 
only a few Pa ago the discussion of measures for road improvement 
was confined to farm journals and weekly county papers, we now find 
the subject given prominence in our leading magazines, national jour- 
nals, and influential newspapers. To the voices of the farmers demand- 
ing larger ene eteenesgge for improved roads we now have added those 
of the manufacturers, merchants, and other business men, who realize 
that the prosperity of our country depends on the prosperity of our 
agricultural interests, and that better roads will do more to improve 
the welfare of the farmers, and directly the people as a whole, than 
any other reform. The agitation for good roads, originating with the 
farmers and for a long time conducted almost entirely by them, has 
broadened out into a great national ‘movement, which is destined to 
give this country a complete system of improved roads, equal to the best 
in the world. 

“The problem of substituting a comprehensive system of improved 
roads for the dirt roads, which constitute 90 per cent of our highways, 
has been advanced beyond the state of statements showing the tons ts 
of good roads. Everybody knows that improved roads mean greater 
individual and national prosperity. Everybody knows that the great 
majority of our country roads are a disgrace to a people professing to 
be highly civilized. The real question is, therefore, not that of advan- 
tages of good roads, but the practical question of securing the enact- 
ment of legislation providing the necessary funds for the work of road 
improvement and maintenance. 

“Those of you who are familiar with the history of the adoption of 
the state aid system know how long it took to secure the acceptance 
by a few States of the artes that the State should concern itself 
with the construction and maintenance of the public highways. Even 
now, after this system has been in force in some States for twelve or 
fifteen years with such splendid results, many States have not yet fallen 
into line, and so far have failed to make any provision for aiding in 
the work of road improvement. The States of Tennessee, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Nevada, Wyoming, Kansas, Kentucky, Florida, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Montana, Alabama, Indiana, Texas, South Dakota, Wis. 
consin, Oklahoma, and Nebraska have no highway commissioner, make 
no annual a for road construction or maintenance, have 
issued no bonds for this purpose, and have no system of state roads. 

“In addition to these States which give no recognition to road im- 
provement, a considerable number of States either make no appropria- 
tions or devote such small amounts to this purpose that their assistance 
is of practically no value. Thus the great and wealthy State of Iowa 
appropriates aottees for road improvement. The State of Illinois a 
propriates only $50,000 per year. North Carolina gx practically 
not for this purpose. Colorado expends only $75,000, and Uta 
only about $50,000 annually. Without going further into details, it 
may be ye! asserted than more than two-thirds of the States and 
Territories either give no state aid for highway construction and main- 
tenance or make but small appropriations that are wholly inadequate. 

“These facts show clearly that a good principle does not make way 
simply by its own merits. Wherever the policy of state aid has been 
tried it has worked successfully, and no State that has once under- 
taken to assist in the work of road improvement has thought of goi 
back to the old system. Yet we find that in spite of the undoubt 
benefits already secured through state aid, the States having much the 
greater road mileage of the country are giving practically no ce 
to this important work. 


“In view of these conditions it might be supposed that the people of 
the States referred to are satisfied with their present road-ma\i)- 
systems. From my personal knowledge of the sentiment of the fa: 3 
of the country I can state that this is not the case, but that the «, 
in the adoption of the more advanced policies of road improvement 
been due to the failure to take up this matter along the right lin: 
as to insure appropriate legislation by the respective state legis|a 
It would seem, therefore, beyond question that the most essentia! 
for good roads at the present time is the creation of a public senti 
favorable to the desired legislation, and the organization of this s. 
ment so as to convince our state and national legislators that th: 
stituents are in earnest in demanding prompt action to provid 
funds necessary to give us improved roads. 

“It is this task that has been undertaken by the National Grange 
its movement for good-roads legislation, and I am convinced that 
only ——— carrying out the grange plans that the desired results «9; 
be accomplished. These plans include, first, a widespread educat 1 
campaign, through which we are reaching the millions of individ.) 
farmers as well as all the members of the grange. Pamphlets d 
speeches showing the direct financial benefits of improved roads to 1}, 
farmer, both through the decreased cost of marketing his crops ani 
the increased value of farm lands, have been distributed to hundred 
of thousands of farmers during the past year, and arrangements | 
been made to extend this work so as to reach every farming distri t 
in the country. Literature showing the great annual loss to the fa 
ing interests through bad roads was sent from time to time to more 
than 10,000 newspapers, the great majority of which have publish d 
articles indorsing the grange good-roads policy and urging their readers 
to use their influence to secure favorable action by the state legislatures 
and by Congress. Special articles prepared for the ‘ plate service,’ fur- 
nished to thousands of papers, were widely published. In this way tly 
subject of road improvement has been kept constantly before the people 
as one of the most important questions of the day. 

“For the purpose of concentrating this sentiment in favor of federal 
aid on Congress, action was taken by the legislative committee of th. 
National Grange to have the farmers in each congressional district 
write to their Representatives in regard to the Currier good-roads }|)\\!, 
stating that this measure was indorsed by the farmers everywhere, and 
urging them to use their influence in its behalf. Petitions asking for 
prompt action by Congress on this important matter were sent to all 
the local granges and were signed by the members of these granges and 
sent to the various Representatives with letters stating that the farmers 
would insist on legislation along the lines of the Currier bill. Petitions 
were also dstributed in large quantities through more than 12,000 local 
agricultural societies, dairymen’s leagues, farmers’ clubs, good-roads 
associations, etc.—these organizations reaching practically al! the 
farmers in their localities. The results of this work have been shown 
by the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, every issue of which contains acknow!- 
edgments of titions favoring federal appropriations for road im 
provement, and in the greatly increased interest taken in this subject in 
Congress. While the condition of the Treasury during the past year 
and the uncertainty regarding the additional revenues to be secured 


under the new tariff law made it impossible to secure consideration for 
the Currier bill, there is no question but that the majority of the Mem 
bers of Congress favor the policy of national aid, and I am contident 


that the continuance of our work is certain to secure favorable action 
by Congress at no distant date. 

“The objection is often made by the leaders in pone to the propo- 
sition for national aid that as many of the States have no system of 
state highway improvement they would have no organization for ex- 

ending such amounts as might be appropriated out of the Federal 

Prenenry. Recognizing the force of this criticism the National Grange 
has offered to assist the various state granges in those States which have 
not yet adopted the state-aid oo. and while each state grange is 
supreme in the management of its own affairs, we believe that we shall 
be able to give them valuable assistance in working out this problem. 
It is manifest that when the ple of any State ask Congress that 
money should be epprepetates ‘or their roads, they should be able to 

int to what their State is doing in this direction. All the backward 
Btates must be brought into lime at the earliest possible date, so that 
when we go before Congress to ask for $50,000,000 to be expended by 
a national highways commission in cooperation with the various States, 
we can say that the States are helping in this work to the extent of 
their financial ability, and that they have highway commissions com- 

tent to aid in wisely administering their shares of this appropriation. 

e National Grange will therefore take an active interest in all move- 
ments to further good-roads legislation by the state legislatures and 
will cooperate wherever desired with the state grange officers.” 

At the luncheon tendered by Mr. B. F. Yoakum to the good-roads 
party and several other guests, at Farmingdale, Long Island, Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, of New York, spoke 
as follows: 

“TI bave been very much interested indeed to be one of this party 
to-day. It seems to me that the results of what Mr. Yoakum has done. 
ronal back to the utterances that he made in a recent address befure 
some of you, are most significant. 

“You gentlemen came to look into the question of goods roads as we 
are developing them in the East, but perhaps more to look into the facvs 
and into the minds of some of the men here. I believe it is an act 
of great wisdom and the sort of thing that we should have more of, 
and are likely to have more of. 

“Tt seems to me that cooperation is a password to put above a!! 
others in business development. Cooperation among business men: « 
operation between great corporations and their patrons. Cooperation 
comes from a better understanding of aims, a better understanding «1 
what each side wants to Se eee is just a disposition 
to be fair, and I believe that there is a great deal of progress bein: 
made in the direction of cooperation, both in a strict and in a broad 


sere The gentleman who sat next to me in the automobile coming out 
asked me the question why Oklahoma should have to Ray 80 much more 





for money than a man could borrow mo for in New York. That 
struck me as a very pertinent and interest question. That gentle 
man saw the rates 0 


2 and 3 per a at here, and knows that 
the rates of 6 or 8 per cent are bel rged at home, in fact; he 
confessed to me later that he was ng six or eight himself. It « 


gett 
curred to me that perhaps a little anal of that situation from the 
banker's point of view might he eee 
w 


“A banker or an investor, in mest h his money, I sup , con- 
siders safety as the great requi te, but safety alone is not a thing that 
will lead to low interest ra al L money that is loaned 
here at 2 or 3 cent, or so-callc-1 call money, has something besides 
pafety back of it. It can be turned back into money at any moment 
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the lender chooses to have that done. In an hour’s notice the borrower | 
must pay it. Now, it is obvious that the farmer, who borrows and who | 
can not possibly pay back on demand, who can not pay back in a year, | 
must go on for a series of seasons of assured crops before he can pay | 
it back, can not expect to get money at the same rate that the borrower 
who is in position where he may be forced to return the loan at an 
hour’s notice. Well, you might say, “ but the railroad borrows for a 
jong time and does not expect to pay it back. That does not apply to | 
the railread.” That is true; but another feature applies to the railroad | 
pond. The wide knowledge of the character of that security makes a 

market for it. While the owner of a railroad bond can not demand his | 
payment, he can sell the bond, but the man who loans a thousand 
dollars to a farmer in Oklahoma, Texas, or elsewhere, may have, and 
probably does have, quite as secure a loan as the railroad, quite as 
secnre a loan as the call loan that bears 2 per cent, but on the one 
hand it can mot be paid on demand and can not be sold and realized on | 
in that way readily. So there is a reason. | 

“IT think we are tending toward an equalization of rates. The State 
of Oklahoma, I learned to-day with much interest, is itself loaning | 
money at 5 per cent to its own people. 

“One phrase Mr. Yoakum made in his remarks has stuck in my 
mind, about the relation between the producers of wealth and wealth 
itself. I believe there is more or less of a misconception of the pro- 
duction of wealth; that is, it is not the man with the hoe alone who 
produces wealth. There are three great elements of production as I 
see it: The actual production of the farm produce, the manufactured 
article, or what you will; its transportation, and the credit required 
to carry on the transaction. There are three great elements: The 
farmer, the railroad, and the banker, to put it concretely. 

“ Whatever work is done toward a better understanding for safety, 
for cooperation between these elements will work for the good of all 
concerned in production, as viewed in that way. 

“ Now, as to your warehouse matter, which Mr. Yoakum tells me you 
are interested in. The proper function of a bank, as I see it, has no 
better use whatever than the loaning of money upon raw material that 
is in transportation to the manufacturer or for consumption. That is 
the fundamental basis of a bank. We get away from that sometimes 
on our loaning on securities, but we have got to have absolute safety, 
and the bank situated a long way from the field where the goods are 
panes where the grain is grown, and cotton is raised, has got to | 

ve absolute security if it is to help the producer to help the agents 
who are bringing the produce to market and making a loan on the goods 
themselves. 

“Any warehouse development that is done in a large way so that | 
there is security back of its pledges, so that when we have a warehouse 
receipt, we know that the goods are there, that they will be there when 
they are called for, that the receipt represents intrinsically the goods 
themselves—any development of such a warehouse system is going to 
be of very great benefit not alone to the producer, but to the banker. | 
It will be welcomed, and if you gentlemen can facilitate that sort of 
thing, you will certainly be helping the general tfade and development 
of the country.” 


HISTORY OF ROAD MAKING—-ECONOMICS OF ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


It is worthy of note that from the dawn of history those nations 
which in turn ruled the world were foremost as road builders. Egypt 
Sahgeee, Carthage, Rome, and France have in turn held supremacy as 
world powers and as road builders. 

The earliest authentic record of permanent roads is found in Egypt. 
A little to the east of the — pyramid the remains of a stone cause- 
way a mile long has been d vered, supposed to be a portion of a road 
built for the p of conveying materials across the sands from the 
Arabian Mountains for the construction of the pyramids. As historians 

lace the construction of this pyramid in the fourth dynasty, it would 
ndieate that this road was iit about four thousand years before 
Christ. Herodotus ks of the great Egyptian road, on the construe- 
tion of which King eops employed 100, men for a period of ten 
years. This was probably the road which led from Memphis to the 
aa and is described as having well-paved driveways lined on 

th with temples, mausoleums, porticos, and statues. In fact it 
—S = pny —_ — a 

abylon, yo anging gardens and the great walls, d 
neglect the construction of roads and bridges, so essential to her oii. 
tary and commercial supremacy. Strabo informs us that the streets of 
Babylon were paved about the year 2000 before Christ, and splendid 
thoroughfares radiated to Memphis, Suza, Ecbatana, and Sardis. Hero- 
dotus speaks of “the great royal road,” extending from Suza to Sardis 
a distance of about 312 miles, along which stations were established 
at intervals of 18 to 25 miles, where carriers were supplied with fresh 
mounts. The distance traveled by these carriers is estimated at from 
med in iende in > a to know that asphalt was 
abylon ‘for ng the great walls n 

a= g g S nearly two thousand years 

Founded between 1234 and 825 years before Christ, Cartha 
first nation to demonstrate the strategic and economic wales ef = 
proved roads. The wonderful vitality and endurance which she dis- 
paves in her long struggle with Rome were largely due to the fact that 

t splendid ¢ystem of roads provided an easy means of communication 
with all parts of her domain. Unfortunately but little authentic record 
has eae o me 44 road-building achievements of that 

Vv a7 
= = 8s to the solemn edict of Rome, “ Carthago 

The deadly foe of Carthage was her mos: apt pupil, and the des 
sway of Rome for so many centuries over the fren known Sedtl ees 
due as much to the remarkable systems of roads built by this indomitable 
people as to the might of her armies. When Rome reached the height 
of her supremacy no less than 29 great military highways radiated from 
= city. Hills were cut through and deep ravines filled in. In Gaul 
alone no less than 13,000 miles of road are said to have been im- 

oved, and in Britain at least 2,500 miles. The great military roads 
across the Alps traversed Gaul to Spain, Austria, and the regions of 
: A and Africa and even Asia were included in this great 
me way system. So massive was the construction of these roads that 

Way, called “the queen of roads,” and built about 312 


#53 


rs Ch was in good repair eight hundred years after it was 
baat, it is estimated that Sade pecbent conditions roads such as the Ap- 
—_ would cost over $200, per mile. The Roman Empire was 
vided 113 os traversed by 372 great reads, having a total 
length of about 50,000 miles, so that the cost of the Roman road sys- 
= under modern conditions would be $5,000,000,000. Their system 
construction was crude sapere. and more massive than conditions 


ed more industry and foresight i 
their road problem than we of modern times. es 
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| or forced-labor system, and imposed an a ost unt 


of France was founded by Napoleon. He built n h 
the Empire, among others the road over the Sim, : 
| begun in 1800 and required six years for completior t w tt 
| period that the great French engineer, Tresauget, | i ; first 
| treatise on broken-stone roads, and also devised a splendid 1 of 


| daily reports, which is still practiced by the French Gove t ro 


| road designed by him is known throughout England and 


| at regular intervals. The highways of France 


| routes, connecting the important routes ef a single departnu 
| ways of grand communication; highways of public interest 






After the fall of Rome a long period of ina ity followed. and the 
roads were allowed to fall into ruin dd It 


time of Louis XIV that any decided effort 
roads in any part of Eurape. Under t ’ 
Colbert as comptroller of finance, which 1 


hard ronds were constructed. This was done und 


the peasantry. ‘The corvée was finally abolished in 17s 
tion was on the brink of revolution. The present 





much credit can not be given to the work of Tresauget On type of 


day as the Telford road, though much superior in design to any i 
constructed by Telford. This work preceded Macadam and Telford by 
about forty years. 

Nowhere is the administrative genius of Napoleon better displayed 
than in the great organization founded by him which provided trained 
supervision of every mile of road in France. The basis of the French 
road system is the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, maintain 
by the state, from the graduates of which the engineers are chosen to 
take positions in the administrative system. The whole syste 
an inspector-general of bridges and highways, who has for a 
chief engineer for each department, and under those are or 
neers, underengineers, principal conductors, ordinary 
men of construction gangs, clerks at headquarters, and cant iler 

Each cantonnier has from 4 to 7 kilometers of highway under h 
immediate supervision and lives on the line of his road. He is respon 
sible for its maintenance and keeps the ditches open, filis holes and ruts, 
removes dust, sand, and earth after heavy rains, trims the trees and 
bushes, and brings to the attention of his chief any conditions requiring 
unusual attention. Each cantonnier has a book in which the chief can- 
tonnier, who passes over the road once a week, notes his instructions 
and checks up the work accomplished. High officials i et the road 
into na- 
ent, con 























tional routes, maintained entirely by the General Goy 
necting the important centers of several department t 
igh- 
ersing 
a single canton and ordinary neighborhood highways There are 
France 23.656 miles of national roads which cost $305,975,000. Th 
are 316,698 miles of local highways which cost $308,800,000, of which 
the State furnished $81,060,000 and the interested localities $227 
740.000. It has been stated that the roads of France are now prac- 
tically all built, and the work of the engineers is not to build new roads, 
but to keep those already constructed in a state of high efficiency. 

The principles of local autonomy, so prominently displayed in the 
origin and development of Anglo-Saxon institutions, vitally affected 
the administration of the public roads of England. From the time 
the formation of parishes the people of each parish were required to 
keep the roads in their respective boundaries in passable condition. It 
naturally followed that the roads were for the most part impassable. 
The first attempt at remedying conditions which had become unbearable 
was in 1346, when a law was passed granting permission to lay toll 
on some of the roads leading out of London. This was the beginning of 
the toll system, equally unsatisfactory for different reasons as the parish 
system. In 1553 an act was passed providing for the election of parish 
surveyors and for the rs of the roads by labor tax. Turnpikes 

y 


or toll roads were first legally erected throughout England in 1663. : 
During the period from 1700 to 1770 530 turnpike acts were passed by 
Parliament, and in 1840 there were in England and Wales 104,772 miles 
of turnpike roads. The wastefulness and expense of this system became 
increasingly apparent and aroused such hostility on the part of the 


people that armed bodies of men assembled for the 
stroying the toll gates. In 1871 the census showed t 


purpose of de- 
5.000 ner 









persons 
in England and Scotland were engaged in merely ylecting t 
Ireland in 1857 freed itself from all toll gates, and turn) Corner 






were done away with in England and Scotiand by act of Parliament 
in 1878. Since that time the policy of extreme localization has been 
radually superseded by the more rational and practical plan of co 
ining parishes into highway districts and requiring the county to b 
a portion of the burden of maintaining the main roads. Since 1882 t 
General Government has assumed a portion of the expense, and t} 
local government board at London now has the general superintenden 
of the various road systems for the benefit of the nation at large. 

It may be mentioned that about 1519 John Loudon Macadam intr 


duced a modification of the broken stone road which greatly decreased 
its cost. His method consisted principally of doing away with the ind 
laid foundation of large stone and the raising up of the subgrade. It ts 
an interesting fact that the system of Macadam is in genera! use in 
France, while the methods followed by Tresauget and Telford are in 


general use in England and America. 
Until the settlement of North America by the white man road 


building in the modern sense was unknown, although in South 
America the Peruvians, under the wise government of the Incas, had 
progressed to an excellence in road building that rivaled the achiev 

ments of the ancients. It seems evident that the prehistoric mound 
builders followed well-defined tracks, and the’ indications are that one 


of these tracks led through the pass in the Allegheny Mountains now 
known as Cumberland Gap. 

The bison also was instrumental in supplying this continent 
roads, as he trampled out broad “ traces” between salt . 
ing places, and these became the roads of the Indians of the pla 
the more mountainous regions the Indian seems to | e 1 ed : ; 
of the tracks made by the deer and other wild animals until he acquired 
a remarkable knowledge of the topography of the country, w od 
him to locate trails which centuries later became the highways 
of modern times. 

The first settlers in America clung to the seaboard and their travel 
was principally by water routes. ‘The first road w pas 
was enacted by the house of burgesses of Virginia | 
vided for the laying out of highways by the governor or t 
sioners for the monthly courts. or according as the narishior 





parish should agree. Subsequent laws passed “the 

established the old parish system of England, which has 

effective here as it did there. Turnpik constructed 

were first introduced in this country in 1792, when an act w ed 


by the legislature of Pennsylvania incorporating the Philadelphia and 
Lancaster Turnpike Company. 
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it is interesting to note at this point that while toll roads have long 
since been abolished in England, they are still numerous in this coun- 
try; and that while the — system of England has long since been 
modified, systems modeled after it and containing all of its worst fea- 
tures prevail in most of our States. The system which provides for 
unskilled road supervisors and overseers, and places the burden of main- 
tenance upon the small civil subdivisions, is too well known in this 
country to reguire detailed description. It might be added that while 
skilled supervision is required in the foremost European countries, in- 
cluding England, no requirement of this kind is made in the majority 
of our States. 

it is unfortunate that so little attention is given to the economics of 
road improvement by our educational institutions and by the progressive 
men throughout the country. The first cost is too often considered pro- 
hibitive because little consideration is given to the resultant gain. 
During the crop year of 1905-6 85,487,000,000 pounds of farm products, 
consisting of barley, corn, cotton, flaxseed, hemp, hops, oats, peanuts, 
rice, tobacco, wheat, and wool, were hauled from farms to shipping 
points. This enormous weight did not include the products hauled from 
farms to mills and from mills back to farms. It did not include all the 
oe produced, the notable exceptions being truck products and fruit, 
and no figures are included for forest or mine products or for the com- 
modities that go from city to country. It is evident that the slightest 
saving in cost of hauling per ton would assume striking proportions 
when considered for the entire country. Investigations conducted by 
the United States Office of Public Roads and by various States have es- 
tablished the fact that the average cost of hauling per ton per mile in 
the United States is about 25 cents. The possible saving in transporta- 
tion over country roads is indicated by the following data on cost of 
hauling: On broken stone roads, dry and in good order, 8 cents per ton 
per mile; on broken stone roads in ordinary conditions, 11.9 cents; on 
earth roads, containing ruts and mud, 39 cents; on sandy roads when 
wet, 32.6 cents; on sandy roads when dry, 64 cents. These figures are 
well supported by consular reports prepared in 1895-96 on cost of haul- 
ing in such foreign countries as are considered to have first-class sys- 
tems of improved roads. The figures for Germany, France, and England 
are from a minimum of about 7 cents to a maximum of about 13 cents. 
When we consider a possible reduction in cost of hauling from 25 cents 
to 12 cents, we are considering a possible saving on the 12 crops men- 
tioned of $58,900,000. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on railroads for 
the year ended June 30, 1906, shows that the railroads of this country 
handled 820,164,627 tons of freight originating on the respective roads. 
Excluding the products of the mines, which constituted 53.09 per cent, 
and of manufactures, which constituted 14.81 per cent, we have about 
82 per cent of agricultural, forest, and miscellaneous products, almost 
all of which must first be hauled over the country roads. This would 
give a maximum of 265,000,000 tons of freight annually passing over 
the ouneez roads, excluding such products of mines and manufactures 
as are hauled by wagons. ulletin No. 49 of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Agriculture, gives the average haul from farms to ship- 
gs points of various farm products ranging from 7.3 miles for oats 

11.8 miles for cotton, the average being about 9 miles. The cost 
per ton per mile at 25 cents and the distance being 9 miles, it follows 
that if all of the 265,000,000 tons were hauled over the country roads 
the cost would be $2.25 per ton, or $596.500,000. Estimating $96,000,- 
000, or 16 per cent of the total for products that may be delivered 
directly to the railroads from — of origin, and disregarding the total 
mine and manufacturing products, and not taking into consideration 
the immense tonnage hauled by canals, barges, and steamers, which are 
first hauled to the wharves in wagons, we still have a total of $500,- 
000,000 as the cost of hauling on country roads in the United States. 

A reduction in the cost of hauling from 25 cents to 12 cents would 
mean an annual saving of over $250,000,000. ‘There are in the United 
States 2,150,000 miles of public road. It is probable that at least half 
of this enormous mileage consists of roads which are unnecessary and 
but little used, and it is a well-known fact that most of the principall 
traveled roads are improperly located and that distance can be muc 
reduced by relocating. liminating the roads which are infrequently 
traveled, it would be necessary to macadamize only a rtion of the 
total remaining mileage in order to reduce the cost of transportation, 
for the reason that a team can exert at least twice its average pull for 
a short distance, and so that, by improving the highways through re- 
duction of grades and utilizing such simple methods as the mixture of 
sand and clay, the use of gravel, the proper drainage of earth roads, 
and a careful maintenance of the entire system, maximum loads could 
be hauled. An average cost of 15 cents per ton per mile could easily 
be attained by macadamizing only 25 per cent of our present road 
mileage. The improvement of this percentage would involve an ex- 
penditure of something over $2,000,000,000, but the reduction of the 
cost of hauling to 15 cents would involve a saving of two hundred mil- 
lion annually, or 10 per cent of the total outlay. 

The great burden now resting upon the producer by reason of bad 
roads may be illustrated as follows: Although ocean rates were higher 
than usual during the year 1905-6, the mean charge for carrying wheat 
by regular steamship lines from New York to Liverpool—3,100 miles— 
was only 3.8 cents per bushel, or 1.6 cents less than it cost the farmer 
to haul his wheat 9.4 miles from his farm to a neighboring railroad 
station. : 

While no one will dispute the statement that commodities can be 
hauled more economically over hard, smooth roads than over bad roads, 
it is of interest to know just why this can be done. 

A smooth, hard road offers less resistance to traction than a rough or 
soft road. Careful tests by the most eminent engineers have shown 
that if a horse can barely draw a load, on a level road, or iron rails, it 
will require 14 horses to draw it on asphalt, 34 on the best Belgium 
block pavement, 7 on good cobblestone poenes. 13 on bad cobble- 
stone, 20 on an ordinary earth road, and 40 on a sandy road. 

The resistance in pounds per ton may be stated as follows: On an 
earth road, 224 pounds; on a hard-rolled gravel road, 75 pounds; and 
on a hard, smooth macadam road, 45 pounds, the velocity being a pace. 
This would mean that a load which one horse could draw on a hard, 
smooth macadam road-would require one and two-thirds horses on a 
—— road and five horses on an ordinary earth road. It will thus 

seen that by improving the roads much larger loads can be hauled, 
involving a reduction in the number of draft animals, or an increase 
in production ef marketable commodities. 

The reduction of grades is also an important factor to be considered 
in road improvement. Careful experiments and tests in this and other 
countries have shown that if a horse can draw 1,000 unds on a 
level, he can draw only 900 pounds up a grade of 1 per cent, 800 pounds 
up a grade of 2 per cent, 400 pounds up a grade of 5 per cent, and 250 


pounds up a grade of 10 per cent. It will thus be seen that on 
with a 10 per cent grade, which is by no means uncommon 
country, a horse can draw only one-fourth the load he can dra 
level. For a short time a horse can exert about twice hi 
ull, so that short, steep inclines are by no means as great a })i) . 
© traffic as long hills of slighter grade. Many of our hea, . 
grades have resulted from the belief that going up one side «: ° 
and down the other lessens distance. The fallacy of this is 
demonstrated by the example of the bucket bale, which is nv 
when In a horizontal position than when vertical. Most of 0 
roads have been located in haphazard fashion, and it is usual! 
that an experienced engineer can obtain a much superior locat\.: ] 
at the same time reduce distance. 

One of the greatest advantages which an improved road posses 
a bad road is that it enables the farmer to deliver his produce 
shipping points at all seasons of the year, so that he can sel; 
most advantageous time for his hauling. This is of special im, 
to truck and fruit farmers, as these products are of a perishable ; 
ape ene also subject to wide fluctuations in prices within a short d 
oO me. 

The cost of production ts controlled by environment. The ne 
price is usually governed by local conditions and the dictates of 5 
other than the producer. It is clear then that the difference 
margin left for transportation, storage, commissions, losses, ins 
profits, and other items. This margin determines how far a com: ty 
may be carried without loss. It naturally follows that if t) st 
of transportation is reduced, a greater area of land can be maid ¥ 
ductive as longer hauls can be made to market at a profit. Simo 
years ago, ne a period of low prices, corn was burned as { in 
the Mississippi Valley because it would not bear the cost of 
portation. 

Bad roads materially affect railway traffic, as the crops m 
moved when the roads are passable, so that at certain season the 
year the railways are taxed beyond their equipment, while at - 
seasons the falling off, due to bad roads, is often as high as 51) jer 
cent at the country stations. This statement is based upon in! 
tion o— by a of the large railroad systems in the \est 
and Northwest. he greater portion of the food supply of th: d 
is oe from the farms to great elevators and storage ware es, 
where it is held subject to heavy storage charges. In Chicago this 
is equal to 9 cents per bushel per year. This costly practice is de 
nenaaty Dy the fact that the crops must be moved to the ra d 
centers before the common roads become impassable, as otherwi e 
world might go hungry. If it were possible to store this great food 
supply on the farms and deliver it as needed, the immense s ve 
tax which the consumer now pays would be made unnecessary an: 
supplies would be delivered in accordance with the demand. ‘| 
would no longer be the wild speculation in staples that now exis. 
no one man or group of men could corner a single commodity. ‘| 
ducer and the consumer would thus secure the independence which does 
not at present obtain. 

The wear and tear on teams due to bad roads may seem a t l 
matter until we take into consideration the fact that there are 
23,500,000 horses and mules in the United States, value 
$4,423,697,000, and that over 600,000 wagons are manufactured 

ear. The reader can form his own conclusions as to how 
onger the 600,000 wagons would last and how much less fer! 
attention a horse would require, and how much smaller the | 
horseshoeing, repair of harness, and purchase of new harness \ 1 
be with hard, smooth roads. If by the improvement of the road 
wagons would last one year longer than they otherwise would, : 
one-tenth of the amount paid for feed and attention to horses \ 
saved, the resultant sum would run far into the millions. 

An increase in the value of farm lands is the inevitable result « 

rmanent improvement in the roads. This increase in value of 
ands has been variously estimated from $2 to $9 per acre. There 
in 1900, 838,591,774 acres in farms in the United States, of 
only 414,498,487 acres were improved. An increase of $2 per 
in the value of these 414,498,487 acres of improved lands would reach 
the stupendous total of $828,996,000. It is not contended that even 
this minimum increase would apply to all of the acres of im): 
land, but no matter how qonesevasrey it is calculated, the sum 1 
still remain far in the hundreds of millions, not taking into considera 
tion the increase in value of the unimproved lands, much of \ 
would be developed as a direct result of being made accessible by | 
building of improved roads. 

Francis P. Loomis, United States consul at St. Btienne, Franc 
reported to the Department of State in 1891 as follows: 

“The road system of France has been of far greater value to t 
country as a means of raising the value of lands and of putting | 
small peasant proprietors in easy communication with the markets | 
have Phe railroads. It is the opinion of well-informed Frenc! 
who have made a practical study of economic problems that the su) 
roads of France n one of the most stea and potent cont: 
tions to the material development and marvelous financial elast 
of the country. The far-reaching and splendidly maintained road sy\s 
tem has distinctly favored the success of the small landed proprie (crs 
and in their prosperity and the ensuing distribution of wealth lics | 
key to the secret of the wonderful financial vitality and solid pros). 
of the French nation.” 

The land and industrial agent of the Southern Railroad report! 
that in Jackson County, Ala., a bond issue of $250,000 was voted, ui 
within the next two years 125 miles of macadam road were built 

The average value of all farm lands in Jackson County, on the !:s's 
of the United States census of 1900, was $4.80 per acre. The » g 
price was from $6 to $15 per acre. Within a short time after , 
completion of the road system the land increased in value and found 
ready purchasers at $15 to $25 per acre. In Bradley County, Tenn. | 
assessed valuation was a fraction over $9 per acre. One hundre | 
eighty-six thousand dollars in bonds were issued. which were sold ‘ 
$210,000. To-day Bradley County has about 160 miles of exce! 
macadam roads, and lands that were valueless before these roads \ 
built now find ready eee at from $15 to $30 per acre. 

At present about per cent of our population live in the count: 
Owing to the condition of the roads at certain seasons of the 
communication between the country districts and the rest of the 
is practically cut off. This t body of our people therefo 
isolated from the outside world during these seasons, and, living « 
from one another as they do, an embargo is placed upon social oud 
business intercourse among themselves. 

They are thus rived of many of the leading advantaces w! 
our present state of civilization and advancement should afford t): 
and which are enjoyed by those living in cities and towns. A ©0 
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tinued deprivation of these privileges has brought about discontent on 
the farms and has resulted in their abandonment. This is especially 
true of the young people. Growing weary of the isolation and drudgery 
of the present conditions of farm life, they are enticed away by the 
attractions of the city and there are driven into unhealthy occupations. 
One of the greatest factors in relieving the isolation and gloom of 
farm life is the rural delivery of the mails. This service affords the 
citizen of the rural district an equal opportunity with that enjoyed by 
the citizen of the city for keeping in touch with the events that trans- 
pire in his own country and abroad. Its efficiency depends largely on 
the condition of the roads, and, in fact, in many instances it has been 
seriously interfered with by the miserable condition of the highways 
and in some instances suspension has been threatened pending their 
:provement. 
- he present status of road improvement in the United States may 
be understood from the following data compiled by the United States 
Office of Public Roads. There were at the close of 1904, 2,150,570 
miles of public roads of all classes in the United States. 


by gravel, and 6,809 miles by miscellaneous materials. The total ex- 
penditure in cash was $53,815,387.98, and labor represented $19,818,236, 
in bonds $2,530,470.93, and in state aid $2,607,322.66, making a total 
of upward of $80,000,000. It will thus be seen that only a little over 
7 per cent of the total mileage of roads has been improved and that the 
road builder has scarcely more than begun his great work. 

About half of the States are proceeding under the township and 
county systems, which are antiquated and inadequate. The remainder 
of the States have either adopted the plan of state aid or state super- 
vision, or both. Massachusetts pays one-half the cost of improved 
roads built under her state-aid law; New York, one-half; Ohio, one- 
fourth; Pennsylvania, three-fourths; Washington, the entire cost of 
state roads and 50 r cent of state-aid roads; Illinois furnishes to 
counties and townships crushed stone prepared at state institutions; 
Virginia and several other States furnish convict labor free to the vart- 
ous counties, and Virginia also by a recent law bears a portion of the 
cost of site-aid roads. New York has adopted an amendment to her 
constituti. authorizing an expenditure of $50,000,000 on the part of 
the State. “+ movement is now well under way and it seems a reason- 
able prophecy that within the next ten or fifteen years practically all 
of the States of the Union will be operating under a cooperative plan, 
and much progress may be looked for in road improvement. 

{We are indebted to the Office of Public Roads for the very interest- 
ing data from its library on the History of Road Making. } 


ROAD LEGISLATION. 
About half the States are 
tems, a description of which would be of no interest or value in this 
connection. A few of the States have provided merely for investiga- 
tion on the part of the State ; legislation of this character undoubtedly 
being preliminary, however, to state participation in road building. 
Other States have provided for state highway cammissions and for state 


still larger number of States have provided appropriations of money 
to be allotted to the various counties or to be expended under the direc- 
tion of state highway departments, with a proviso that counties expend 
a certain proportion from county and township funds. In a few 
stances States have made appropriations to defray the enltve cost of 
roads which are known as state roads. 


State aid is not a product of the present day except as to the form | 


in which it is granted. Kentucky made appropriations to aid in the 
building of hard roads under the toll system costs in the nineteenth 
—s and New Hampshire has aided, to a greater or less extent, 
since 1800. The National Government has appropriated in all about 
$14,000,000 for the construction of national highways. These ex- 
amples are given to show that the doctrine of state participation in 
road building has long been recognized. State aid in the modern sense, 


however, does not recognize toll roads, as was done in Kentucky, and | 


does not involve the assumption of the entire burden by the State, as 
was the case in the New Hampshire appropriations by the National Gov- 
ernment. The present plan of apportioning the cost between the State 
and local subdivisions according to original requirements was first 
adopted by New Jersey in 1891. Massachusetts and Vermont adopted 
state aid in 1892, Connecticut in 1895, New York in 1898, Maine in 
1901, Rhode Island in 1902, and so on to the present time. 

The consensus of opinion of the party was that state control of the 


building of public roads was vastly preferable to any other system. A | 


short review of the systems adopted by the various States is here in 
order. In describing the systems it is well to arrange them in groups 
so that we may clearly understand which have a tendency to centraliza- 
tioh, which to balanced co-operation, and which tend to localize the 
supervision and control of the road work. 


CENTRALIZED SYSTEMS. 


New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Washington provides 
what may be called centralized systems. In these States all plans, 
specifications, and estimates are made by state authorities, who also 


pletion contracts and inspect roads during construction and upon com- 
etion. 


follows: 

California, 100 per cent. 

Colorado, 100 per cent. 

Connecticut ys three-fourths in towns having a taxable valuation 
of over a million and a quarter dollars, and seven-eighths in towns 
having a taxable yaluation of a million and a quarter or less. ‘ 

Massachusetts pays the entire cost, but the counties are required to 
refund one-fourth the cost with interest at 3 per cent within six years 
after the road is yoy 

New York bas a s 
preeern 
OWS: 
tion is— 


$5,000 or Mw i a . 00 
From 00) 7,000, the State will pay —F 


* 90 

7,01 0 to $9,000, the State will pay Ss 
From $9,000 to $11,000, the State will pay “ 70 
From $11,000 to $13,000, the State will pay . 60 
From $13,000 or over, the State will pay 


2 . 50 
But in no case will the State pay more than $25 for each mile of 
road in a town, except when the valuation exceeds $25,000 per mile 
of road, when the State's share shall not exceed one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the assessed va!uation of the property. 


per mile of ewer, not including cities and towns, as fol- 
every dollar locally raised in cash and where the valua- 


Of these | 
38,621 miles were improved by the use of broken stone, 108,233 miles | 





| direct that 


proceeding under county and township sys- | 
| county 


aid in the form of road materials or the labor of state convicts: and a | 


in- | 


| officials 


‘ | rules an 
Road legislation in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


The proportion of cost borne by the respective States is as | 


iding scale, based on the assessed valuation of | 


srw 


Ohio, 50 per cent by the State and 50 per cent by the counties, but 
the county commissioners are required to assess not less than half nor 
more than two-thirds of the cost thereof upon the township through 
which the road passes and the balance upon the owners of the abutting 
property. 

Pennsylvania, 
township. 

Rhode Island pays the entire cost, provided the road is not wider 
than 14 feet. The towns pay for the cost of additional width 

Washington, 100 per cent on state roads, 50 per cent on state-aid 
roads. 

California adopted a law on March 11, 1907, creating a department 
of engineering, which has charge of all engineering work throughout 
the State, including the construction and maintenance of roads rhis 
department supersedes the state highway department. 


COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS. 


Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia have systems which- could be 
described as cooperative, in that the duties and responsibilities rest to 
a greater extent with the local authorities than is the case under the 


75 per cent by the State and 25 per cent by the 


| System just described. 


Maryland. Upon petitions for state ald originating with the county 
commissioner or with the owners of two-thirds of the land adjacent to 
the road to be improved, the state highway division may make survey 
and draw up plans and specifications for the proposed work and fu 
nish an estimate of cost. The county, however, pays the cost of such 
survey, plans, specifications, etc., and is authorized to accept or reject 
the assistance of the State. Contracts are awarded by the county 
commissioners, subject to the approval of the state highway division. 

The state roads commission was appointed in 1908. The commission 
is required to complete a general system of roads within seven years 
from July 1, 1908, and the sum of $5,000,000 is appropriated therefor, 
not to exceed $1,000,000 to be expended in any one year. Three and 
a half per cent bonds of the State may be issued to raise said amount. 
The proceeds are to be expended in the various counties in proportion 
to the road mileage therein, but this does not mean that a certain 
amount shall be spent in each county each year, but to provide eventu- 
ally a fair distribution of the funds. 

In New Jersey the board of chosen freeholders of 
any road be improved and may apply to the 
missioner for aid. The survey, plans, and specifications 
under the direction of the board of freeholders and are submitted to 
the state commissioner for approval. Contracts are awarded by the 
board of freeholders, with the approval of the state commissioner. 

Hereafter all roads and driveways on lands owned by the State shall 
be constructed and maintained by the state commissioner of public 
roads at state expense, and roads already constructed on such lands 


any county may 
state com- 


are made 


| shall hereafter be maintained by said commissioner at state expense 


In Virginia an annual appropriation of $250,000 is made, but where 
a state convict force is furnished to any county in any year, 
shall not be entitled to receive money siate aid. The state 
commissioner decides whether either form of assistance shall be granted 
and prepares plans and specifications. The county furnishes materials, 
tools, and teams, and pays the salary of a civil engineer appointed by 
the state highway commissioner. Final decision as to whether a road 
shall be built rests with the local authorities, after examining plans, 
specifications, and estimates. ss 

In Maryland the State pays 50 per cent and the counties 50 per cent. 

In New Jersey the State pays 334 per cent, the town or township 10 
per cent, and the county 564 per cent. 

In Virginia the State pays 50 per cent and the county 50 per cent, 
but the county may assess part of this from the smaller road divisions 
thereof that may be established according to law, as the local road au 
thorities of the county may determine. When convict ald is furnished, 
the State pays for the plans, specifications, surveys, and estimates, and 
for transportation, food, clothing, and guarding of the convicts. 


such 


LOCAL SYSTEMS. 


Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Vermont have systems which are of a local character. et 

Delaware at present has a rather peculiar sy stem, as state aid is 
granted only to Newcastle County and a state highway commissioner 
is appointed for this one county. It appears that the highway con 
sioner is also authorized to hold the position of county engineer, 
although in his capacity of state commissioner he prepares plans and 
specifications and superintends the construction. If this law applied 


| more than one county it would be classed under the head of central! i 


systems, but as it applies to but one county it would appear to be pro 
erly designated _as a local system 
In Illinois the state commission 
chinery, tools, drain tile, culvert pipes, etc., to the town or county 1 
is provided they will agree to the same in accordance with 
regulations prepared by the state highway commission 
An act was passed by the Iowa state legislature in April, 1904 
provided that the Iowa College of Agriculture and Me« hanic Arts should 
serve as a highway commission. No state-aid appropriations wer 
but road materia! is furnished free of charge except for 
In Maine no provision is made for surveys, plans, 
estimates, or for contracts. The power rests with the « 
sioners to designate any road running through 
highway. : a 
In Michigan the state highway commission, upon application from 
county or township officials, is authorized to award from $250 to $1,000 
per-mile for roads built according to certain standards. Surveys, plans 
specifications, and estimates are prepared by county or township officials 
and approved by the state highway commissioner. This is known as the 
“reward system.” , 
Minnesota adopted a state-aid law on April 13, 1995. Under this law 
the state commissioner apportions the road and bridge fund am the 
different counties according to the extent of area of such county, ft! 
amount of money expended by it in road construction, the diffi 
and expense of such construction, and the extraordinary expepse co 
nected with the development of new te tory The state con 
is empowered to adopt rules and regulations for the construct 
improvement of state roads, but the count ) may d 
road in the county as a state road and improve * game in 
with the regulations of the highway commission This act wet 
effect on January 1, 1906. 
Missouri adopted in 1907 


furnishes crushed rock, road 


use 
which 


made, 
transportation. 
cifications, d 
ounty 
town a8 a state 


comm 


geveral new road ik iding 


ws, prov 
' 


| state highway engineer to be appointed by and to be under the 
| vision 


of the state board of agriculture, providing a fun 
known as the “ general state-road fund,”’ constituted of all 
cruing to the State from any general or special levy of tay 
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purposes, or from any other source, the sum to be distributed to the 
various counties in proportion to the assessed valuation of property. 
rhe duties of the state highway engineer are mainly investigative and 
ndvis ry, full authority in road matters remaining with the county. 
rhe legislature provided that each county in the State should appoint a 
county highway engineer in January, 1908. 

The Verm« state highway commissioner was appointed in 1898. 
The state highway commissioner has supervision, through the town 
commissioners, of expenditures of all money appropriated by the State 
for permanent highway improvement. The work is done in the differ- 
ent counties by the road commissioners and reported to the state high- 
way commissioner. 

The State of Delaware pays one-half the cost of roads under the 


present state-aid law and the county of New Castle one-half. 

_In Illinois the cost of road construction is paid for by the coun- 
ties and townships, except as already explained. The state highway 
commission furnishes road material, etc. 

The State of Iowa furnishes road material free to counties, town- 
abips, towns, cities, or road districts, the local authorities paying trans- 
portation charges. 

_in Maine such towns as establish state roads may receive from the 
State one-half the amount actually expended on the permanent im- 
provement of the public roads not to exceed $300 per annum. 
Michigan has the reward system, which has already been explained. 
It appears that the state highway commission in Minnesota has 
discretionary power in the apportionment of the state road fund, but 
no county shall receive more than 3 per cent nor less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of the state fund in any one year. 

In Vermont the state highway tax is apportioned to the various 
towns on the basis of mileage. It is required, however, that each 
— shall expend at least an equal amount for permanent improve- 
ment. 

STATES NOT CLASSIFIED. 


The New Hampshire road law was adopted September 4, 1905, and 
amended March 13, 1907, and embodies features of almost all of the 
other systems. The aid of the State is granted in largest measure 
where it is most needed and least in the wealthiest townships. Pro- 
vision is also made for the building of state roads entirely at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

This law places the general supervision of the roads, so far as the 
State is concerned, in the governor and council, and provides for the 
appointment of a state engineer and assistants, and so far as the differ- 
ent municipalities are concerned in the selectmen of organized towns 
and the mayors and city councils of cities and the commissioners of 
counties within which unincorporated towns or places are located. 
Towns having a valuation of less than $2,000,000 are required to set 
apart $1 on each $1,000 of their valuation; towns over $2,000,000 and 
less than $3,000,000 valuation, 75 cents on each $1,000; towns over 
$3,000,000 and less than $5,000,000, 50 cents on each $1,000; towns 
of $5,000,000 and less than $15,000,000, 334 cents on each $1,000; and 
towns of $15,000,000 or upward, 25 cents on each $1,000 of the 
amount annually raised for the repair of its highways to be set apart 
for the permanent improvement of its main highways, under the advice 
of the state engineer. The commissioners of each county in which 
unincorporated towns or places are located are required to set apart 
from the money raised for the repairing of highways $1 on each $1,000 
of the valuation of each unincorporated town in which there are high- 
ways. In order to receive state aid, an additional amount equal to 
50 per cent of the amount thus required to be set apart must pro- 
vided by the towns, cities, or unincorporated places, in which case, for 
every dollar thus raised the state renders aid as follows: Where the 
valuation is $100,000 or less than $250,000, $1.25; where the valua- 
tion is $250,000 and less than $500,000, 60 cents: a valuation of 
$500,000 and less than $1,000,000, 40 cents; a valuation of $1,000,000 
and less than $3,000,000, 25 cents; a valuation of $3,000,000 and up- 
ward, 20 cents. 

Specifications for such joint work are provided by the governor and 
council, and contracts exceeding $1,000 are awarded by the governor 
and council, work to be —— by the governor and council. Such 
joint roads shall be maintained by the cities, towns, or unincorporated 
places. In cases of failure to properly maintain, the governor and 
council may make such repairs as are necessary and charge the amount 
to the city or town on the next year’s state tax, The governor and 
council may secure such materials or land as may be necessary in order 
to obtain gravel, stone, or other material for the improvement of the 
highways, to be paid for out of the joint fund. For the improvement 
of the roads $125,000 is appropriated annually for six years. 

After state aid has been provided for under this act the remainder 
of the total appropriation is made available for state highways con- 
structed and maintained by the State and paid for entirely by the 
State. 

The Idaho legislature adopted a law on March 8, 1905, providing for 
the construction of a system of wagon roads and trails in the mountain 
regions and for the appointment of an intermountain wagon-road com- 
mission. Roads constructed according to this act are to be maintained 
by the counties !n which they are located. No appropriation was made 
to put this law into effect. We are not informed as to any subsequent 
legislation on this subject. 

In North Carolina the commissioner of agriculture and the state 
geologist are authorized to act as a highway commission, and the duties 
of this commission are investigative and advisory. The State does not 
aid in road bullding by a. 

Florida has an internal improvement fund in which Is placed the 
proceeds resulting from the sale of swamp and overfiowed land granted 
to the State by the United States under act of Congress of 1850. This 
fund is distributed among the counties according to their assessed yaiu- 
ation of property, the money 80 aggre riated to be used solely for the 
construction of hard-surfaced roads. here has been no state appro- 

riation. 

- Utah adopted legislation on March 23, 1903, providing that the state 
engineer should have charge of all state roads, the State to ay one- 
half the cost, except in case of speelal appropriations for spectfis roads. 
No appropriation was made under this act. No road laws were passed 
at the last session of the legislature. 

West Virginia is proceeding cautiously in the improvement of exist- 
ing road legislation, as shown by the law passed by the lopisiature in 
February, 1907. The law provides that the governor shall appoint a 
state highway inspector, who shall consider and report to the governor 
and the next regular session of the legislature what changes are re- 
quired in the road laws of West Virginia, the total number of miles of 
road in each of the counties, the manner in which roads are constructed 
and maintained, the manner in which meoy for such purposes is 
raised, and how expended, the manner in which accounts pertaining to 
the same are reported, the amounts 
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five years by the various counties for road construction and mai! 
nance, and with what results. He is also required to make, or ; 
to be made, tests of materials, and the chemical and engineering 
partments of West Virginia University are required to make tests 
requested by the highway inspector. He is authorized to p: 
and distribute state bulletins. County officers are required to f 
free of charge, any information which may be required by the 
highway inspector. 
APPROPRIATIONS—ROAD BUILDING. 
CALIFORNIA. 

The state legislature began in 1897 to appropriate for state 
entire cost of which was borne by the State. The appropriations | 
year amounted to $44,900. Up to and including 1905, the State had 
sqpecpriates a total of $328,150. At its last session in the winter o 
1906-7, the legislature appropriated for state roads $55,800, maki: 
a total to date of $383,930. The legis’ature also appropriated at ‘ 
last session $7,000 for a particular road, with the provisiion that th 
county in which it was located should expend $3,500 additional. 

The California highway commission reports that from 1885 to 1 
the county road supervisors expended on public roads about $49,500.00 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, they expe: 
$2,750,000 ; and that in addition to this sum about $250,000 has i 
expended from the county general funds for bridges and oil. It 
therefore be seen that the county expenditures on roads have 
averaging from two and a half to three million dollars a year. 

COLORADO. 

We have no complete information in regard to the expenditures f 
roads in Colorado, except for the year 1904. In that year the « 
expenditure by the counties amounted to $601,060.63, the expendit 
by the State $34,335, which amount was supplemented by statute es 
mated at $71,828; a total from all sources of $707,223.63. The app: 
priations made by the legislature at its last session for the const 
tion of state roads amounted to $54,250, and an additional approp: 
tion of $10,000 was made for a special road to be constructed by st 
convict labor. This amount was intended to pay for extra guards, 
foremen, tools, supplies, and soups. the counties to pay for materia}, 


4 


for right of way, and incur such other expenses as were necessary. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The entire appropriation on the part of the State up to December 31, 
1906, was $1,967,000, and the appropriations made by the towns and 
counties in the State had aggregated $1,199,097, making a total of 
$3,166,097 since 1895, under the state-aid law. 

DELAWARE. 


A state-aid law was adopted in April, 1903, for the three count 
of the State. Under this law the State was to pay one-half the « 
of roads and the counties one-half. An appropriation of $30,000 
year for two years was made. In 1905 this law was repealed and an 
act passed in its stead providing for state aid in Newcastle Count 
only. Under this law an expenditure of $27,860 was made in 1906 { 
permanent road construction and the county spent $2,115,000 for road 
repairs. No appropriation was made for the year 1907. ‘The State 
pays one-half the cost and the county one-half the cost of roads « 
structed under this act. 

MAINE. 


The total appropriations by the State up to and including 1995 
amounted to $115,000. A law was adopt on December 26, 1907, 
providing for a tax of one-third of one mill on each dollar valuation for 
state aid. The liabilities incurred by the State amounted to a t 
$60,000, or a total to 1906, inclusive, of $175,000. 
this $60,000 the towns expended about $130,000. 

MARYLAND. 


The appropriation in Maryland is $200,000 annually, the State to 
pay one-half the cost and the counties one-half the cost of roads built 
under the state-aid law. ‘The total expenditures for road building un 
der this law to December 1, 1906, amounted to $209,945, of which the 
State paid $97,261. 


In order to obtain 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The total appropriation to the close of 1905 was $6,269,150, one- 
fourth of which was to be returned by the counties. The annual ap; 
riation by the State for the five years beginning 1903 was $450.000. 
"his will be increased to $500,000 beginning with the year 1908. This 
annual appropriation does not include the amounts appropriated for 
the support of the highway commission or for the maintenance of state 
roads. 

MICHIGAN. 

Under the Michigan reward system $30,000 was appropriated by the 
state legislature for 1905, and $60,000 for 1906. “Ihe legislature « 
1905 provided that license fees from automobile owners and driver 
less the cost of collection, should go to the state highway departm 
This amount during the past year was $8,156.98, making a total of 
$98,156.98. The last legislature appropriated $100,000, which brings 
the total amount to date to $198,156.98. 

MINNESOTA. 


One-twentieth of 1 mill is levied on all taxable property in t! 


State for the purpose of state aid. We have no information availal! 
| as to the amount realized from this tax. 
MISSOURI. 
At the last session of the legislature in 1907 there was appropriate 
$500,000 for roads, one-half of the cost to be borne by the State 1 1 


expended annually during the past ' tion increases, and a city 


one-half by the counties. An appropriation was also made of $12,000 
for the support of the state highway department. ; 

A law was also passed nang memoranda to be made of sales of 
stocks or bonds on certain commodities for future delivery, such memo- 
randa to contain a 25-cent stamp secured from the state auditor, (lie 
proceeds from the sale of these stamps to be turned into the gener 
state-road fund. A law was also enacted providing for a tax of not 
less than $100 nor more than $200 for state purposes, and not | 
than $250 nor more than $400 for county pu for every period « 
six months on licenses issued to dramshops. wo-thirds of the reve 
for county purposes is required to be set apart as a special road fund 
for the county. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The annual appropriation by the State is $125,000. The amount ot 
state aid is proportioned to the valuation in the respective tow 
Where the valuation A — = Se mene see is oat evn 

f $3 for each ocally raised. ratio decreases a: e valua- 
Sion incr : oF town having a valuation of $3,000,000 or 


Ss. 
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more gets only 20 cents for every $1 set apart from funds locally 

raised. The state engineer reports that in 1906 the sum of $320,000 

was spent and in 1907 the sum available will be $350,000, which includes 

the state appropriation and the amounts locally raised. The State has 

in a general way aided in the improvement of roads since the year 1800. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Has an annual appropriation of $400,000, one-third of the cost of 
roads to be paid by the State and two-thirds by the counties. The state 
highway commissioner, in his report for the fiscal year ended October 
21. 1906, states that the amount expended by the State since the pas- 
sage of the state-aid ldw was $2,046,827.04. 

NEW YORK. 


The appropriation under the Higbie-Armstrong act from 1899 to 
1904, amounted to $3,171,265. Under the Fuller-Plank act the appro- 
priation up to and including 1905 amounted to $1,407,835.27. In 1905 
a bond issue of $50,000,000 to pay the State’s share of improving the 
roads was authorized by an amendment to the constitution, and in 


1906 the legislature passed the necessary legislation to put this amend- | 


ment into effect. This money is to be expended under the Higbie-Arm- 
strong law, which means that the counties will also spend $50,000,000. 
Ronds are to be issued at the rate of $5,000,000 per annum. An appro- 
priation was made by the legislature in 1906 of $150,000 for the pur- 
pose of repairing roads which had been improved by state aid. Each 
town is required to pay the state treasurer $50 for each mile or fraction 
thereof for improved roads within its boundaries, which fund is de- 
yoted to the maintenance of roads, the State to furnish such additional 
funds as are necessary. 
OHIO. 

An appropriation of $50,000 was made for 1905 and an equal amount 
for 1906 by the State, the expenditure to be on the basis of 25 per 
cent by the State and 75 per cent locally. Previous to 1906 the only 
appropriation by the State was for the highway commission. 


i 






| and Louisiana, the cost of which is shown in detail 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The appropriation for 1907 was $3.080.000 and for 1908 

$4,395,000 and for 1909, $5,710,000 rhe State | 

appropriation of $500,000 for the years 1903—4 
1905. 


will be 
gan in 19038 with an 
and $1,250,000 for 


RHODE ISLAND 


The legislature made an appropriation of $100,000 in 1902, the same 
amount in 1904, and increased the appropriation to $125,000 


in 1905 
The State levies a 5-mill tax, the proceeds of which, together with the 
revenue from local-option licenses, is to be devoted to road im ve 
ment. The total expenditure from this tax up to and including the 
year 1904 amounted to $360,292. The state highway commissioner 


reported last December that there would be $50,000 available from the 
State besides the 5 per cent tax, which raises a little less than $100,000. 
This is available to towns only where an equal amount is voted to 
be spent with the state money, and the maximum allowance t 
town in any year is $300. He estimated the amount which would be 
spent in repairs by the towns in 1907 to be between $400,000 and 
$450,000. 


o any 


WASHINGTON, 


An appropriation was made last winter of $267,142.75 to be expended 
on state roads, the entire cost of which is to be borne by the State 
For state aid there was appropriated $135,000, one-half of the 
roads under this act to be paid by the State and one-half 
leyy of one-half of 1 mill on all property in the State subject to taxa 
tion is authorized, beginning with the fiscal year March 1, 1907. T! 
constitutes the public-highway fund. 


cost of 
locally 


ROAD BUILDING IN THE SOUTHWEST—CONCLUSION. 


The following roads have been built under direction of the 


Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the four States, Texas, Oklahoma, 


Ark insas, 
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@ By boat. 

> $428.25 for culverts. 

© $1,261.23 for two concrete culverts not included. 
“Includes cost of quarrying. 


We believe it has become evident before reaching this point in the | 


report herewith submitted that the delegation is convinced of the neces 
sity of state aid to properly inaugurate permanent road building in the 
States represented. This has been true in other States and for reasons 
which are apparent must be true here. We do not see how a uniform 
and desirable system of road building can be prosecuted unless con 
ducted under state supervision and coutrol. The result of each county 
acting independently must be that no connected system can be estab 
lished which can be serviceable to all the people of the State. Further 
more, some counties will improve roads while others do not. The bene- 
fits will therefore be ill-distributed until the State assumes central! au 
thority and directing energy. State aid appropriations will stimulate 
sections that are backwa in road building and naturally result in 
evenly distributed benefits. To our minds the evidence is ample, that 





¢ Cost of shells delivered on road. 
f Includes loading 

* Ditching cost $260 per mile. 

* Includes spreading. 


without state administration and state aid, no satisfactory 
roads will ever be built, and our observation has shown 
aid and supervision improved highways are being built 
the States that have adopted this system 

Any assumption that permanent highways constructed under state aid 
are more expensive should be dispelled. In the States that 
sent millions of dollars are being spent annually in the maintenance of 
a system of poor roads This money is raised by taxation under vari 
ous systems and is spent entirely under local supervision without pro- 
visions for building any system of highways 

Under the old system the money is already being spent and with no 
results, so far as the permanent character of highways are concerned. 
The system that provides only that poor roads shali not become poorer, 
is the most expensive system that can be maintained. State aid not 


system of 
that under state 
throughout all 


we repre 


awe 











only guarantees a uniform system and permanent construction, but ft 
aiso stimulates local officials to become active in road-building work in 
their various communities. 

_ Volumes have been written to show the advantage of improved roads. 
We do not fee] that it is necessary for us to enter into a discussion of 
that subject, Yor none who have given this matter any thought what- 
ever can fail to agree that good roads are essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the country. 

,it may be pointed out, however, that the farmer is the first beneficiary 
of improved highways. The cost of placing his product in the hands 
of the consumer must be subtracted from his profit. For this reason 
farm lands along lines of railway, where the point of shipment is con- 
venient, are better developed and command higher prices than land re- 
mote from transportation lines, although the land farther away may be 
just as goed as the land along the railway, so far as its productive 
capacity is concerned. The reason for this is obvious. Transportation 
facilities add to the value of farm lands by cheapening the cost of 
marketing the farmer’s product, and by placing him in closer touch 
with the markets. Thus, not only is the fund worth more on this ac- 
count, but the profit on the product is increased proportionately. 

Upon the same principle, the value of farm lands along improved 
public roads have materially advanced wherever such roads have been 
constructed. In many portions of the country where there has been no 
improvement of public highways, there has been little development of 
the lands excepting along the lines of railway, notwithstanding the 
fact that land equally productive might be as fully developed by 
piacing it in touch with the market through the improvement of high- 
ways. From the farmer's standpoint, therefore, the importance of this 
question can hardly be overestimated. 

rhe cooperation and assistance of railways and commercial organiza- 
tions will, we believe, justify the expectation that the States repre- 
sented by our delegation will be served with systems of permanent roads 
second to none in the United States, and we urge farmers’ organizations 
everywhere in the Southwest to press this work to a successful fruition. 

The abundance of oil in our section makes it possible to construct 
at a comparatively reasonable cost the most improved character of road 
now built in the United States. Our observation has convinced us that 
a permanent road which will endure under heavy motor traffic of the 
present day must be constructed with a binder course of heavy oil or 
anaes ve believe this general method of treating roads 

louie 92 followed wherever possible, no ma rr whe e geners Shar- 
acter of construction may be . no tter what the general char 

The tendency of soil to erode as a result of violent rains, together 
with the loss of surface produced by high winds, makes the problem 
of permanent surfacing very important to the southwestern States. 
This, aside from the demands of heavy traffic, makes it unquestionably 
advisable to build roads with waterproof and dustproof surface wherever 
possible, for economy as well as service. ’ 

The farmers, who form the largest class of business men in these 
southwestern States, should apply business nrinciples to the contruc- 
tion of their public highways. The building of these highways should 
be placed in charge of men who know how to build them properly and 
economically, under a system whereby the roads can be constructed 
with due regard to uniformity and through service. The State should 
not only supervise the system through a department of state govern- 
ment to secure this uniformity, but the various States should cooperate 
fn securing the same uniformity for interstate traffic. In support of 
our recommendation, we not only have the experience of other States 
which have constructed these roads, but we call attention to the sys- 
tem under which the railroads of this country have been developed as 
highways. It would seem impossible to build these railroads, excepting 
under some central authority for planning and directing construction, 
and we can conceive of no greater absurdity than an attempt to build 
a railroad by independent action of numberless petty organizations 
throughout the country, each having absolute jurisdiction over only 
8 or 4 miles of road. The same principle applies to all public highways 
that are developed for facilitating transportation. State supervision 
does not abolish the district or county officials, a part of whose duty 
may now be to apply moneys raised by road tax. On the other hand, 
it increases the scope and efficiency of his work under an intelligently 
developed system. 

We believe that under a system of state aid and interstate cooper- 
ation a few main thoroughfares of the most modern and permanent 
type can be constructed throagh our Southwestern States. For the 
purpose of aiding in this construction we are assured that the railroads 
wilt assist in every way they can to further the improvement of our 
ublic highways. From these main thoroughfares lateral roads can be 
yiilt through the various counties, the construction of which may be 
less expensive in proportion to the amount of traffic it is expected to 
sustain. This, we believe, would result within a few years in a network 
of improved roads, not only within the States we represent, but through- 
out the Southwest generally. 

The problem of raising money to build a system of improved public 
highways is one that must be met. Under the state-aid system that 
part of the expense borne by the State is taken care of by direct appro- 

riation, and therefore is usually the result of taxes raised in the regu- 
ar manner. The raising of local funds, however, for original con- 
struction is in several States accomplished by the issuance of bonds 
running from twenty to thirty years at a low rate of interest. These 
bonds are now finding ready sale. The expense of building permanent 
roads is therefore borne by those who receive the benefits. and payment 
is distributed throughout the life of the bond by providing a sinking 
fund, if desired. Under the same principle some States issue bonds for 
the construction, or to afd in the construction, of the principal high- 

rays. Of all the money that is annually raised in our States by county 
and township levies and poll tax, practically none is expended on per- 
manent roads. Oklahoma, for instance, is raising $3,000,000 a year 
under these forms of taxation, securing in return nothing but mainte- 
nance of unimproved roads. A magnificent system of improved roads 
could be maintained for less money, leaving a sufficient margin for a 
sinking fund to take up the bonds when they mature. The annual ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in the Southwestern States for main- 
taining roads in their primitive condition is a poor economic policy. 
The same money would much more than maintain good roads. 

One of the most direct results beneficial to the farmer in the con- 
struction of improved roads, aside from the increase in value of his 
lend, will be the relief afforded from adverse weather conditions. It 
frequently happens that at certain seasons of the year the farmer finds 
his road impassable at a time when he desires to haui some of bis prod- 
ucts to market in order to take advantage of a rise in prices. The loss 
to the farmers of the Southwest by reason of this condition can not be 
estimated, but it certainly reaches a high figure. This loss is not sus- 
tained by the farmer who lives along an improved highway, with which 
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he is enabled to take every advantage afforded by fluctuating mart 


and to utilize all his time profitably. As a business man it is nor 
sonable to suppose that he would fail to fully appreciate the y 
such a road, nor could he consistently object to applying his mo; 
the construction of such a road, rather than in the manner in w 
it is expended upon unimproved highways. The Department of « 
culture has ascertained that if our roads equaled those in Europe 
cost of hauling a to market in this country would be 
duced $286,000,000. his reduction means 5 per cent interest on ; 
$6,000,000,000. The economic advantage of improving public 
bond issue or appropriation could not be more forcefully il! 

Six billion dollars distributed among the States in building 
apportion $125,000,000 to each State and Territory in the 
is more than would be necessary to construct a splendid 
system of public roads under most modern methods. 

In presenting the above facts this delegation feels warranted 
ing the farmers of the Southwest to actively support the de 
of public highways under a system of state aid and supervi 
availability of splendid road-building material, including asp t 
to ——_ erosion and dust, should develop in the Southwestern S 
under such supervision, a system of improved and permauent 
roads second to none in the world. 
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The Railroad Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REpreseNTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 18, 1910, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 17536) to create a 
merce court and to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and f 
other purposes. 

Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must admit that I am pleased with this 
ference report, as I was alarmed that some of the conferees n 
in their desire to please the president of railroads who rece: 
visited the White House, refuse to yield on any amendm: 
the bill which would tend to improve it and make it possi 
Members who «re striving for progressive legislation an oppo: 
tunity to vote for it. 

I am doubly pleased that the majority of amendments t! 
the Democrats in the House and in the Senate, aided by pr 
gressive Republicans, have forced the House and Senate 
adopt, remain in the bill. However, I regret that some of the 
most important amendments have been eliminated. 

On January 7 the President sent to Congress a special mes- 
sage recommending the passage of a law amending the Inter 
state Commerce Commission act. The country was then made 
to believe that it was the intention of the President to advis: 
and advocate legislation beneficial to the people and to secure 
safer and better regulation of railroads. Within a few days 
after the special message the bill known as the administration 
railroad rate bill, bearing the title— 

A bill to create a court of commerce and to amend the act enti 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as he: 
fore amended, and for other purposes— 
came out of hiding and made its appearance. If the true, 
proper, and logical title had been given to that measure as 
originally drafted by the Attorney-General, with the assistance 
and cooperation of distinguished New York railroad attorne) 
and counselors, it would read as follows: 

A bill to promote the further consolidation of railroads, prevent con 
petition, validate all watered stock and bond issues, break down | 
authority and restriction, authorize higher rates, and for other | 
poses and iniquities. 

The administration, however, found it difficult to secure some 
one who would introduce and champion it, because the Repub! 
Members do not, as a rule, display any anxiety to go on record, 
but rather, much rather, prefer to do things without going © 
record. For fear that I may be charged with prejudice, | \ 
use Senator La Forterre’s summary of the bill as it origins 
was shaped, drafted, recommended, and urged by the admin 
tration. And it must be remembered that the Senator belon-s 
to the same political party with whieh the President and ¢! 
Attorney-General are identified, and he would not be any | 
harsh on his own side. I take his summary of the bill as 
appears in the Concressionat Recorp. In the Senate of | 
United States, Friday, June 3, 1910, Mr. La Forterre said: 


Mr: President, the hour is at hand for the Senate to determine 
whether the pending bill shall pass. 

It falls to me to state with such exactness and provision a8 I am 
capable the true character of this bill as reported to the Senate and 
the changes wrought in it during the protracted contest over its pro- 
visions. 
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I. WHAT THE BILL DID FOR THE PUBLIC. 


As the bill was drafted by the Attorney-General, recommended by 
the President, and reported by the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
to the Senate, it contained only four provisions which could be con- 
strued as conferring any benefit upon the public. Those provisions 
We. it authorized the commission to control classifications and issue 
orders based upon investigations made on its own initiative. 

'® Jt authorized the commission to establish through rates, and au- 
thorized the shipper to route his shipments. 

3. It provided penalties for incorrect statements of rates by the rail- 
road company. 

4. It authorized the commission to suspend a proposed new rate for 
a period of sixty days. 

That was all that the bill proposed to do for the public, as reported 
to the Senate. It represent 
lined in the message of the President. It was drafted by the Attorney- 
General with the aid of raflroad attorneys, and reported by a majority 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, exactly as received from 
the hand of Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney-General. 

What did this administration bill propose to do for the railroads? 


Il. WHAT THE BILL DID FOR THE RAILROADS. 


It was most generous in conferring favor upon the railroads. 

1. It created a new court, open to the railroads, to enjoin the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it denied the 
public admission to that court upon the same terms. 

2. It attempted to create in the commerce court the broad power 
to review and set aside the findings of the commission upon grounds 
other than those involving jurisdiction and constitutional questions. 

3. It provided that a judge of the court of commerce upon an ex 
parte showing, and withovt any notice whatever to the commission, 
could issue a temporary injunction restraining the enforcement of the 
commission's order reducing rates. 

4. It provided no appeal from an interlocutory order or decree by 
the court of commerce granting or continuing an injunction restrain- 
ing the enfercement of orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

5. It expressly denied the Interstate Commerce Commission any 
right to appear in the court of commerce or the Supreme Court. by 
its attorneys, and defend its orders, a right which it had always exer- 
cised under existing law. rs 

6. It denied to shippers, communities, associations, corporations, 
firms, and individuals interested in defending orders of the commission 
made in their behalf any right to appear on appeal and aid in sus- 
taining the orders involving their interests. 

7. It ousted the Interstate Commerce Commission as the party in 
interest on all appeals from its orders and substituted the United 
States, giving the Attorney-General exclusive control of all appeals, 
with full authority to prosecute or discontinue at his pleasure. 

8. It gave the railroads the privilege of appearing before the court 
of commerce with a prepared case, securing in advance a decree as to 
whether their proposed action was unlawful, givipg the court the 
widest discretion to interpret the law and estopping the Government 
from thereafter raising any question as to the transaction. 

9. It proposed to legalize agreements between railroads, to fix 
rates and classifications, giving the commission no authority what- 
ever with respect to such agreements, thus annulling the antitrust 
law as to railroads. 

10. It proposed, under cover of a proposition to prohibit any rail- 
read from acquiring any stock in another and substantially competing 
road—a proposition perfectly harmless, because directly and swb- 
stantially competing roads have already been consolidated in owner- 
ship and control—to legalize crimes heretofore committed in the 
acquisition by one interstate road of the control of other competing 
interstate roads, followed by a further provision to legalize and provide 
for the completion of railroad consolidations heretofore unlawfully 
entered upon. 

11. Under the ae of controlling capitalization it gave legisla- 
tive sanction to all existing railroad capitalization, fictitious and other- 
wise, and provided various schemes of stock watering through legalized 
mergers and financial operations. 

12, It perpetuates the oe of the railroads to increase and enforce 
unreasonable transportation charges by withholding authority for a 
valuation of railroad property, declared to be necessary by the Supreme 
Court and urged by the Interstate Commerce Commission as absolutely 
essential, not only to the determination of reasonable rates, but to the 
protection of investors in railway securities. 

That, sir, presents this bill exactly as it was recommended by the 
President and reported by the committee. It contained four provisions 
in the public interest ; it contained a dozen provisions in the interest of 
the railroads. 

Mr. President, for twelve long weeks the progressive Republicans and 
the progressive Democrats on this floor have made war upon those pro- 
visions which were hostile to the public interest. Through their efforts 
this bill has been reconstructed. In the face of strong opposition and 
continued criticism, emanating from the White House, these Senators 
have labored here from day to day, determined that this legislation 
should be made of some value to the public. 

It is no longer the President's bill, or the Wickersham Dill, or the 
Elkins bill. Against all the influence of the railroads, combined with 
all the powers of the administration, many bad provisions have been 
stricken out and many good provisions have been adopted. In other 
words—excepting as to the court of commerce—the administration 
bill, framed in the interest of the railroads, has been torn to pieces 


— ~<a cremee in the interest of the people here on the floor of the 
nate, 


Any comment which I might make would not add to the sum- 
mary of the bill as presented by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

But today we have before us a different bill. For four 
months we in the House and in the Senate have had the bill 
under consideration, and it has been amended and modified so 
that the President, the Attorney-General, and the New York 
railroad attorneys and counsellors will have a difficult task in 
recognizing it when they meet it face to face. Most of the ob- 
jectionable features have been eliminated, but there still remain 
two very bad and objectionable provisions in the bill as re- 
ported to us by our conferees. The provision for the creation 
of a special commerce court in Washington will curb and 
diminish the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





the views of the administration as out- | 
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Following recent decisions the inter tion of the courts in 
reviewing and enjoining the execution of the orders of the con: 


mission would be infrequent. The exist » of 
which will have but little bu 


siness to transact, can t be jus 


fied, nor can the establishment of the com: sion be reconciled 
to any fact or condition except that it will open some berths 
for some deserving (?) Republicans who 1 t be provided y i 
some sinecure, and it will be another avenue through which 
the extravagant Republican party will be able to re 
squander a quarter of a million dollars of public m« \ 
from the people by high taxation. 

I maintain that the Interstate Commerce Commission s ! 
be made an administrative tribunal, and that its powers should 
be increased, and that its orders and directions should mn 

| reviewable by the new court. Again, the substitution of the 


Government for the Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
defendant in suits brought to enjoin the execution or enforce- 
ment of the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission aud 
the control of the defense by the Attorney-General instead of 
by the commission itself as is now the procedure are objection 
able, notwithstanding that the commission is permitted to int 
vene either on motion or petition to the court. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission now defends 
orders, and it has the he!) of competent attorneys, trained as 
experts in railroad law, who act under its direction. To inte: 
fere in this respect is to seriously impede the usefulness of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Of cour the « unission 
should have the right to call the Attorney-General to its assist- 
ance whenever it finds it necessary to do so, but a divided co 
trol and direction at the most important stage of the com 


its own 


se ol 


sion’s work may thwart effective administration. Under th 

bill, wherever litigation arises the enforcement of the inte 
state-commerce act is substantially put into the hands of the 
Attorney-General, and the commission merely becomes a figure 
head. Thus the Attorney-Generalship will be the giant plum of 


every presidential campaign. 

Whenever the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are attacked in a court proceeding, the defense of the orders 
should be controlled and directed by the commission, nonpar- 
tisan, nonpolitical, and deliberate in character, and remain n¢ 
tral and beyond any influence whatsoever by any change of 
politics. The enforcement of the interstate-commerce act by a 
nonpartisan and continuous commission, with prece- 
dents, and traditions, has been growing constantly in strength, 
wisdom and efficiency. It would be better to leave the enforce- 
ment of the law to the commission, rather than leave it under 


l- 


records, 


the direction of political administrations, likely to be persuaded 
and influenced at crucial moments by the necessities of cam- 
paigns. 


The creation of a special commission under this bill, to in- 
vestigate and inquire into the matters pertaining to i 
ance of stocks and bonds, is to be regretted, inasmuch as that 
proposition could have been easily delegated to and vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, wh it r and 
logically belongs. The commission that i ought to be e1 ed 
under this bill, I fear, will be used only for political purposes, 
and it will be advantageous for the Repul 1 party wil 
will need campaign contributions, because ther no 1 
anywhere in the bill that this commission shall b 
To make it more effective for sinister purposes, and I 
it this way, that the absence of any stated or fixed time when 
this commission shall report its fil 
bond juggleries will be a powerful weapon to 1 on ré 
trant contributors to the coffers of the Republican pary. 

It is also to be regretted that the provisic ' r fo 
physical valuation of all railroad property, as forced into 
bill in this House, and the provision with e to the 
ance of stocks and bonds have been eliminated fror 
If these two provisions would remain in the bill an 
merce court and the special commission features | } 
forced into the bill, and if my amendments had been accepted, 
we could then have gone before tl American people and 
eould have said that we have passed at least one law for ir 


The 


re rhtfully 


dings on railros 


th refere 


a 


interests. The amendments which I submitted and to which I 
referred were the following: 

It shall be unl ful for I n ¢ to this t to 
issue any bonds « ther se ‘ r tl t t w 
are convertible o the « al st of said common carrier ¢ 
other common carrier. All vd ed a t sage of thi 
shall have a provision inserted ii \ eof well in t 
mortgage whereunder the re issued where’y said bond sh: 
amortized and redeemed within a period of years not to exceed thirt 
years from and lier tne is i 
" Fach and every common cat : et to the 1 of this act 
is hereby required to provide and fur 1 the shipper consignor with 


the number, kind, and size of cars required by any yer or consignor 
for the moving, hauling, and transporting ny iy nt e 
ments within a reasonable time after the shipper 


of ar 


l consi i 
or consignor has 
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made proper application to the common carrier therefor. The failure 
on the part of the common carrier to provide and furnish such cars as 


applied for by any shipper or consignor within a reasonable time shall 
be punishable by a fine of $300. ” 


Each and every common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act is hereby required to move all cars received by the 
shipper or consignor within twenty-four hours after such cars 
are loaded, and the failure of any common carrier to move such 
cars within said peried of time shall entitle the shipper or con- 
signor to be indemnified in the sum of $20 for each and every 
ae car so delayed for every forty-eight hours or fraction 
thereof. 

However, when we take into consideration that originally 
the bill was drafted to further oppress the people, to legalize 
all watered stocks and bonds, to validate all wrongs, restrict 
and take away the power from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, sanction pooling, and permit other iniquities, everyone 
must admit that we have done fairly well in eliminating there- 
from such a vast number of objectionable features and sub- 
stituting therein quite a few beneficial provisions. 

That the bill is not as clear and positive as we on this side 
endeavored to make it we all realize, and that it could be vastly 
improved is conceded; but, as I have stated, taking everything 
into consideration, we have, aside from the objectionable fea- 
tures that I have pointed out, a fairly good measure, and I 
hope that the next Congress, which, no doubt, will be Demo- 
cratic, will perfect it so that it will meet with general approval 
and satisfaction on the part of the American people. 


General Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM §. BENNETT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: In view of the great interest in the parcels- 
post question, I submit herewith the views of the Farmers’ 
National Congress: 


A BRIEF FOR A MODERN PARCELS POST FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
[By John M. Stahl, legislative agent Farmers’ National Congress.] 


Our Post-Office Department very energetically announces that it has 
entered into postal conventions with certain foreign countries, and that 
under the terms of these conventions parcels may be sent to the follow- 
ing countries and places from all post-offices in the United States, and 
may be sent from the following countries and places to all post-offices 
in the United States: 

Australia, 

Austria. 

Bahamas. 

Barbadoes. 

Belgium. 

Bermuda. 

Bolivia. 

British Guiana. 

Chile. 

Colombia. 

Costa Rica. 

Danish West Indies (St. Croix, St. John, St. Thomas). 

Denmark. 

Putch Guiana, 

Ecuador. 

France. 

Great Britain. 

Guatemala. 

Germany. 

Honduras (British). 

Honduras (Republic of). 

Hongkong: Amoy, Canton, Changsha, Chefoo. Ching-Kiang, Foo- 
chow. Hangchow, Hankow, Hoihao (Hoihow), Kian-Kiang, Kowloon, 
Liu Kung Tau, Nanking, Newchwang, Ningpo, Peking, Shanghai, Shang- 
paren. Shasi, Soochow, Swatow, Tientsin, Tongku, Wei Hai Wei, 

juhu. 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

i. Italian offices in Ottoman Empire (Turkey): Bengazi (North 
Africa), Durazzo (Albania), Galata (Constantinople), Jerusalem (Pal- 
estine), Canea (Crete), Pera (Constantinople), Salonica (Roumelia), 
Scutari (Asia Minor), Smyrna (Asia Minor), Stamboul (Constantino- 
ple), a ened Valona (Albania). 

2. Italian colony of Erythrea (Africa) : Ady Caje, Adi Ugri, Agordat, 
Asmara, Assab, Keren, Nefasit, Massaua, Saganeiti. 
ani Italian protectorate of Benadir: Brava, Giumbo, Merka, Moga- 

cio. 


Japan. 

In Manchuria: Antoken, Bujun, Choshun, Dairen, Daisekkio, Daitoko 
Furanten, Gaihel, Giukaton, Gwaboten, Hishika, Honkeiko, Hoten, Ho. 
wojio, Kaigen, Kaijio, Kinshu, Koshurei, Riojun, Riujuton, Rioyo,’ Sen. 


kinsal, Shiheigai, Shinminfu, Shoto, Sokako, Sokaton, Tetsurei, Yendaj 
Yugakujio. ™ 
In Karafuto (Japanese) : Saghalien. 
Formosa. 
Korea. 
Jamaica (including the Turks and Caico Islands). 
Leeward Islands (Antigua, with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts 


Nevis, with Anquilla, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands) 
Netherlands. Sins 
New Foundland. 

New Zealand. 

The Cook Islands, including Aitutaki, Atin, Hervey (Manuai), Man- 
aia, Mauke, Mitiaro, and Rarotonga; also the Islands of Palmerston 
Avarau), Manahik, Penrhyh (Tongreva), Pukapuka (Danger) ' 

kaanga, Savage (Nide), and Suwarrow. : 

Nicaragua. 


Ra- 


Sweden. 

Trinidad. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, Grenadines, and St. [1 

Under the terms of these postal conventions a parcel may he 
from any post-office in the United States to any post-office in ‘the coun 
tries named, and to the other places named, at a postage rate of 12 ce); 
a pound or fraction thereof. : 

he minimum charge for sending a parcel in our domestic , 
16 cents a pound. 

Thus if one of our citizens wishes to send a parcel by post from any 
post-office within the United States to any other post-office within t))a 
United States he must pay at the rate of 16 cents a pound, though jt) 
distance be only 5 miles. But if a citizen of Japan, for exam, 
sojourning in our country—say in Washington or Boston—wishes ;. 
send a parcel by post to a friend in Japan or Manchuria or Kor; 
he need pay at the rate of only 12 cents a pound, although the dis. 
tance is very nearly 8,000 miles—3,000 miles by rail transportation 
across our country and 5,000 miles by steamship. 

Our Government will carry . pa by post for a foreigner to a 
foreign post-office 8,000 miles and charge him only 12 cents a pound 
for carrying it, but when one of our citizens wishes to send a parce! 
by post 5 miles within our own country he is charged one-third wore, 
or 16 cents a pound. 

That is injustice to our own citizens wishing to do business in our 
own country. It is certainly poor business policy. 

It is very plain that if our Post-Office Department can carry a 
parcel from Atlanta, Ga., or Washington or Boston or New Orleans t 
points in Japan or China or Australia for 12 cents a pound, it can 
afford to carry parcels between all post-offices in our own country for 
8 cents a pound, or even less. 

If the parcel that a citizen of the United States wishes to send hy 
post to another citizen at some post-office within the United States 
weighs more than 4 pounds he can not send it at all by post unless 
it is ssible for him to break it up into parcels weighing not more 
than 4 pounds. And in that case he must. go to the trouble of making 
it into parcels weighing not more than 4 pounds; for the weight limit 
on parcels in our domestic post is 4 pounds. But if a citizen of Japan 
wishes to send a parcel by post from Washington or Boston or any 
other post-office in the United States to a friend in Japan or Man- 
churia or China or Australia, he can send a parcel weighing up to 11 
pounds. 

Here our Post-Office Department puts on our citizens a discrimina 
tion almost or quite as onerous as the high rate on postage in our 
domestic post. Limiting the weight of parcels in our domestic post to 
4 pounds compels us to send by express a majority of the parcels that 
we wish to send. 

There is no good reason why our Post-Office Department shou! 
earry thousands of miles to foreign points parcels weighing 11 pounds 
and maintain a weight limit on parcels in the domestic post of 4 
pounds. This difference in weight limits is an injustice to our own 
citizens; and, again, it is not good business. 

Parcels sent by post to France must not weigh more than 4 pounds 
6 ounces; but parcels sent by t to all the other countries and 
the other places named in the list given at the beginning of this, may 
weigh up to 11 pounds, inclusive. Certainly if our Post-Office Depart 
ment carries parcels weighing 11 pounds to these foreign points 
it should carry parcels weighing up to 11 pounds in our domes 


3 


Ss 


is 


st. 
le good reason has yet been advanced by anyone why our Govern- 
ment should charge us more for a short haul than it charges foreigners 
for a long haul, or why it should carry an 11-pound parcel to foreign 
points and refuse to carry a parcel weighing more than 4 pounis 
within the limits of our —- Certainly no good reason can | 
advanced why our Government should treat foreigners so much better 
than it treats our own people. These foreigners do not support our 
Government. To put it mildly, some of them, at least, have no claim 
on our generosity. In case of war with their country they would 
fight, not with us, but against us. This Republic, supposed to have 
a government for its ple and by its ple, actually gives to fo 
eigners a better parcels post and at a less charge than it gives to 
our own people that remain at home to maintain its productive in- 
oa. to contribute to its revenues, and to fight for it in case o! 
need. 
A comparison of our parcels post with the parcels post of Cuba, Chile, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Belgiu! 
etc., certainly shows that the postage :ate in our domestic parcels pos! 
should be 7. a fraction of what it is and that the weight limit o! 
parcels should be at least 11 pounds and probably much more. 

The highest average rate in the domestic parcels post of the cou! 


tries named is in Cuba. But even Cuba charges its people only 1° 


cents a pound up to 5 — and 6 cents for each additional poun’ 
The Cuban can send in his domestic parcels post a 10-pound parce! af 
a cost of 80 cents. If we could send in our domestic parcels post 4 
woe 10 pounds the charge would be exactly twice as much, 
or $1.60. 

It is so well known that the rate charged in the domestic parcels post 
of Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, etc., is only a fraction 














te charged in our domestic parcels post that it is not neces- 
of te consume time and space with figures. The people of these 
foreign countries not only enjoy a much less rate than we have in the 
domestic parcels post, but, for examples, the German or Austrian can 
cend in his domestic post a parcel weighing up to 110 pounds and the 
Belgian ean send a parcel weighing up to 132 pounds. 

it has been said, and not without justice, that because of greater 
density of population parcels can be carried at a less cost in the do- 
mestic mails of Germany or Belgium than in the domestic mails of 
the United States, because the average haul would be shorter in Ger- 
many or Belgium. But the disparity between the domestic parcels post 
of the United States and of foreign countries is greater than is war- 
ranted by the length of the average haul. No fact is better established 
in the science of transportation than that the cost of transporting an 
article bears little relation to the distance transported. But if the 
density of populatfon should fix the rate of postage and the limit of 
weight in a domestic parcels post, then surely we should have a lower 
rate of postage and a higher weight limit than those countries in 
which the population is not so dense as is ours. For example, the 
area of the Commonwealth of Australia is 2,974,581 square miles, and 
the present population is 4,300,000. The area of the United States, 
excluding Alaska and the islands, is 3,025,600 square miles. Alaska 
and Hawaii would add a shade less than 600,000 square miles. The 
area of the Philippine Archipelago is 832,968 square miles, and the pop- 
ulation, according to the 1908 census, is 7,835,436. It is certain that, 
including all our territory and all our population, we have an average 
population of more than 20 per square mile. Australia has a popula- 
tion of less than 2 per square mile. If the argument of the opponents 
of a modern parcels post for the United States, founded on the density 
of population of Belgium, Germany, etc., is a good argument, then the 
rate charged in our domestic parcels post should be much less and 
the weight limit should be much greater than in the domestic parcels 
post of Australia. But the postage rate in the domestic parcels 
post of Australia is as follows: Intrastate, 1 pound, 6 pence (12 
cents); 2 pounds, 9 pence (18 cents); 3 pounds, 1 shilling: and 3 
pence (6 cents) for each additional pound up to and including 11 
pounds, the postage rate for an 11l-pound parcel being 3 shillings (72 
cents). 

The interstate rate In the parcels post among the six states of Aus- 
tralia is as follows: One pound, 8 pence (16 cents); 2 pounds, 1 shil- 
ling 2 pence; 3 pounds, 1 shilling 8 pence; and 6 pence additional for 
each additional pound up to and including 11 pounds, making the 
charge for an 11-pound parcel 5 shillings 8 pence ($1.36). 


New Zealand is 1,200 miles from Australia and extends for 1,100 | 


miles. It has a population of only 1,000,000. Yet the rate in the 
parcels posts between the States of Australia and New Zealand is just 
the same as it is among the States of Australia, and the weight limit 
is the same. 

Now, if the people of Belgium and Germany should have a less post- 
age rate and a higher weight limit in their domestic. parcels post than 
we have because the population of Germany and Belgium is denser 
than our ——, then we should have a much less postage rate 
and a muc igher weight limit in our domestic parcels post than have 
the people of Australia, because our population is more than ten times 
as dense as the population of Australia. But, on the contrary, the 
average postage rate in not only the intrastate but also in the inter- 
state a post of Australia is less than in our domestic parcels post, 
and the weight limit is 11 pounds, as compared with 4 pounds in our 
domestie parcels post. The rule laid down by the opponents of a mod- 
ern parcels post for the United States must apply to Australia as well 
as to Belgium and Germany, and by this rule the rate in our domestic 
parcels post should certainly be less than 8 cents a pound and the weight 
limit should certainly be far above 11 pounds. 

The postage rate in the domestic parcels post of New Zealand fs 4 
pence (8 cents) for the first pound and 2 pence (4 cents) for each ad- 
ditional pound. The population of New Zealand is less than one-half 
as dense as our population. The weight limit in the domestic parcels 
post of New Zealand is 11 pounds. If the argument of the opponents 
of a modern parcels post for the United States, founded on the density 
of population is correct, then the rate in our domestic parcels post, in- 
stead of being several times that of New Zealand, should be less, and 
the weight limit, instead of being only about one-third that of New 
Zealand, should be greater. 
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Our parcels post with foreign countries shows beyond argument that | 


the postage rate in our domestic parcels pont should be not more than 
one-third of what it is, at the utmost, and that the weight limit should 
be several times what it is. The domestic parcels posts of other coun- 


tries and of Australia and New Zealand show also beyond argument | 


that the postage rate in our domestic parcels post should be only a | Similarly, if the railroad thinks It is not getting enough reven 


fraction of what it is and that the weight limit should be several 
times greater. 

The temptation is great to make a comparison of our domestic parcels 
post with that of some other countries in which the people are much 
poorer and the government much less able to give its people good 
service, notably Italy and Chile. But it is not necessary to consume 
time and space in this way. 

Whether or not the railways are owved by the Government does not 
touch the argument founded on the parcel post of other countries. If 
government ownership of railways lessens the cost of the postal service, 
it may be an argument that our Post-Office Department pays our rail- 
ways too high a rate for transporting mail matter, but it has nothing 
to do with the character of the mail service cur Government should 
give our people. 

As a matter of fact, government ownership of railways has no appar- 
ent effect on the parcel post of foreign countries. Roth those in which 
the railways are in large part owned by the government and those in 
which the government does not own any railway mileage have a parcel 
post much superior to ours. 

Lar af our Government should not conduct a parcel post at any 
considerable loss, although it should be borne in mind that the object 
of our Post-Office Department is to serve the people and not to make 
money. It might be successfully argued that fundamentally there is no 
greater reason why the Post-Office Department should be a source of 
revenue than that the War Department should be a source of revenue. 
The mails have become so very important in the transaction of business, 
in the communication of intelligence, and affect so many of the opera- 
tions of our daily life, that each year it becomes more apparent that the 
test of our Post-Office Department should be the excellence of the 
service it gives our people; and the relation of expenditures, so long as 
they are ene and economically made, to receipts is of less and 
less importance. ut we would not advocate any parcel post that, 
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when fully established and on a normal | vould add much. if 
to the net cost of our Post-Office Depart t Howe * it is : ur 
ent from a study of the profits of our ex S ¢ that our Post 
Office Department could carry parcels in our d post at a I ’ 
less rate than 16 cents a pound without in the net cost of tl 
lost-Office Department. Further, a study of the pi of our ¢ 
companies shows clearly that we a x charged 

by these express companies for the servi 
qhareen should be subjected to that most eff ‘ 
competition of a modern parcel post. This study 
plainness that the present weight limit on pares nm 
which compels us to send by express al! parcels \ 





pounds, should be raised to a much higher figur p 2 
100 pounds. Recent investigations and revelations have sh i 
express companies are really subjecting us to extortion. Facts su 
a few days ago to the railroad and warehouse commission of 
showed that the express companies have advanced their rates 7 


cent on the average within the last two years on the busir 3 t d 


for the people of Illinois. A very luminous statement was 1 nt 
mitted to the Merchants’ Association of New York ¢ ! 
Berard. He had made an exhaustive investigation 

affairs of the four principal express compunies in 


might be submitted by the Merchants’ Associati 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He found that the four 
aniles named are largely engaged, in addition to the 
n investment and banking business, and in which a | 
assets and capitalization is invested and from which a large part of 
their profits is derived. ‘The facts submitted by Mr. De Berard d 
which were all taken from the official reports of the express companies 
can not be disputed and show, for example, that the | 
on express business in 1909 was for the Wells Fargo C , 
er cent. For another example, that the gross receipts of the American 
Ixpress Company in 1909 were $31,909,721; its capital used in tl 
express business was $1,716,004; its net earnings from the ex; 
business were $1,809,254; and therefore its ann per cent of | 
on the capital really invested in its express business was 105.6 per 
cent. 

Right here it may be well to note that the post-office department of 
Great Britain has in effect a contract with the American Expr 
Company, by the terms of which this company transports from N« 
York City to any town in the United States all parcels received f 














Great Britain at the uniform charge of 25 ce nts per par el. rt 
weight limit is 11 pounds. This shows conclusively that our G 
ernment should transport parcels by mail for very much less than 





present charge, for there can be no doubt that the American i 
Company does not transport these parcels from Great Britain at a 
loss. 

Further facts about the express business revealed by the Merchant 
Association of New York and the Chicago Association of Commerce a: 
as follows: 

“Another vigorous complaint made by the shippers is 
graduate scale used for small packages Ostensibly all of the expre 
rates are based on the charge for 100 pounds. This may ber 1 
in itself, but only about 10 per cent of the packa 
weigh 100 pounds. 

“Below that weight the graduate scale ts 
weight is fixed beyond which the 100-pound te 
mum is 45 pounds, a 45-pound shipment costs as m 
lower rates are charged for in proportion 

“Tf the 100-pound basing scale is attacked, as it has been by several 
commissions, the express companies frequently have submitted to a 
reduction and have retaliated by simply reducing the minimum. Within 
ten years, it is declared by the shippers, the average of rates all over 





against the 









y be reasonable 
es shipped by expr 


used, but a minimum 
plied If the mini 


ich as 100, and the 






the United States has been raised at least 334 per cent by fluctuations 
in the graduate scale. : 
“Express-company officials testified before the commission that their 


rates generally were based on two and a half times the freight rate 
between the same points. Tables introduced at the hearings, however, 
showed that many rates were from three to five times the first-class 
freight rate. 

“Contracts between the express companies and the railroads, accord 
ing to the contention of the shippers, are on an improper basis Gen 
erally speaking, the railroad contract provides that the express company 
shall pay to the road 50 per cent of its gross earnings. The cont 
range from 45 to 55 per cent. 2 

“Tf the express company wants to increase its revenues 5 cents 
a hundred pounds, it must advance the rates charged the shipper 
cents a hundred pounds, as half of the advance will go to the railré 
persuades the express company to advance its rates, the advance mu 
be made double the amount desired 














“This is the more easily accomplished because the railroads of tl 
United States hold stock in the express companies. For the fiscal 
1906 the railroads owned $20,668,000 of the capital stock of the ex 
press companies, and the express companies held $54,542,950 of 
stocks and bonds of the railroads. At the me time the expr 

| panies owned $11,618,125 of the capital ste f other expre 
panies. For the fiscal year 1909 the amounts paid to the ra 
transportation by the four leading express cor unies wer fi 
Adams, $14,945,896.56; American, $14,621,072.16; United 
$7,882,906.93 ; Wells-Fargo, $11,416,199.60 

“This means that the railroads received slichtly more than 4 
per cent of the aggregate charges collected upon expr 
over their lines. Ihe remaining 52.3 per cent rey ents the cha 

| for terminal service—that is, the part of the ser e direct 
performed by the express companies. 

“As the railroad gets half of the revenues, however, it Is the unif 
practice of the express companies to increase the rates in proportion to 
the distance traveled, which repres t! work f the 
railroads, so that as far as the ex) mpany ts a 
much higher charge for identical n long t 
hauls. 

“This point is illustrated in the report which Fr - 
made for the Merchants’ A iation of New } . 
that while the express rate from New Y¢ 
cents, from New York to San Francisco it i ' I t id 
gets 47 per cent of the 50-cent rate, the par f the s > nerformed 
by the express company, or the terminal service, which re} 
head expenses and cost of handling, is paid for at t 
In case of a shipment to the Pacific coast the vice performed ic 
express company is identical, and its share of the rate is about 


$7.58.” 


see ow 
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After thoroughly studying the express situation, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce stated in a brief recently submitted to the railroad 
and warehouse commission of Illinois that there are “serious doubts 
either as to the desirability of or necessity for the existence of express 
companies as common carriers.” ‘This certainly merits careful consid- 
eration. No other country has found them necessary. Other countries 
nore found it much better to have parcels handled altogether in the 
matlis, 

The competition of a modern parcels post may not prove sufficient of 
itself to make the charges of the express companies what they should 
be, but it would certainly be most effective in accomplishing this result. 
We are subjected to overcharges by express companies as are the people 
of no other country on the face of the earth. In fact, the most im- 
portant countries of Europe, as well as Australia, New Zealand, etc., 
are not subjected to any overcharges at all by express companies for 
the reason that in those countries and colonies there are no express 
companies of the nature of those existing in this country. On account 
of the overcharges of our express companies we have a very good reason, 
indeed, for a modern parcels post in this country; and this very good 
reason is in addition to those that so many other countries have found 
amply sufficient to warrant a modern parcels post. 

And it should not be forgotten that the enormous profits of our 
express companies on the capital they actually have invested in the 
express business show conclusively that our Government could give us 
a modern parcel post without increasing the net cost of the postal 
service after that parcel post had been established and its business had 
reached normal proportions. 

In an honest endeavor to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the 
features of our domestic parcel post we can not do better than to 
study the parcel post of Australia and New Zealand, for the dominant 
elements in the population of Australia and New Zealand are the same 
as in ours, the people of Australia and New Zealand have obtained 
their ideas of government and the functions of government from the 
same source that we have, their institutions and conditions approach 
ours nearer than those of other countries, and they have the same problem 
of adapting the government service to a wide expanse of territory in 
the settlement and development of a new country. This problem, 
though much greater than ours at this time—the area of Australia is 
nearly the same as that of our States, while the population is only 
about one-twentieth as much—is the same in its nature. 

Another reason is that the postal service of Australia and New 
Zealand is so satisfactory in every way. On page 25 of L’Union 
Postale for 1909 it is stated in regard to the New Zealand postal 
service: “The financial results of the administration were very satis- 
factory. The receipts increased by 9.04 per cent and the expenditure 
by 7.22 per cent over the preceding year.” 

It will be seen that the postal business of New Zealand conforms to 
the rule of good business management that as a business increases in 
volume the receipts should increase faster than the expense. 

In the last published+report of the postmaster-general of New Zea- 
land it is pointed out that notwithstanding several important reduc- 
tions in the postage rate the revenue of the postal service had during 
the preceding sixteen years increased by a considerably larger amount 
than the expense. ‘From December 16, 1907, the postage on inland 
post cards was reduced to one-half penny. From January, 1, 1908, the 
rates for inland letters were made 1 penny for the first 4 ounces and 
one-half penny for each additional 2 ounces. From January 1, 1908, 
the commission chargeable on money orders within New Zealand is 3 
pence for each 5 pounds sterling or fraction of 5 pounds. Owing to 
the reduction in postal rates made the year before, the number of par- 
cels increased 81.57 per cent.” ‘“ The rate of postage for inland parcels 
was reduced from 6 pence for the first pound and 3 pence for each 
additional pound to 4 pence for the first pound and 2 pence for each 
additional pound. The public, moreover, has by the change been in- 
duced to send by parcels post articles which were previously forwarded 
as packets.” “The reduction in postal rates may be practically re- 
ferred to as having resulted in a great increase in parcels-post busi- 
ness.” There was a handsome net balance to the credit of the postal 
business. ‘‘ The net balance on the year’s transactions would be much 
higher if the value of official correspondence dealt with were taken 
into account.” (Since that date there has been put into effect in the 
»0stal business a reform of such nature that the post-office department 
Ss how credited the proper amount for carrying mail for other depart- 
ments, etc. The United States is now the only country on the globe 
in which the franking privilege exists to any extent, and in which the 
post-oflice department is not credited with the business it does for 
other departments of the Government.) “ The expansion of the busi- 
ness has necessitated large additions to the staff. The increase of the 
staff was, however, below the percentage of increase of the receipts. 
An amendment to the post-office act contributed to improve the finan- 
cial condition of the postal service.” The experience of New Zealand 
and the Commonwealth of Australia in postal service is well stated 
by the colonial treasurer, Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, in one of his recent 


‘financial statements, as follows: “ Experience has shown that every 


concession in postal rates creates a new class of business which is 
ultimately to the profit of the post-office.” 

Of course, in the official publications of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and of New Zealand one hears nothing to the effect that the 
Government should not engage in any competitive business—one hears 
that only in the United States. If that were put into effect, our 
National Government would be compelled to stop building war ships in 
the navy-yards, to close up aitogether the government poanes estab- 
lishment, to stop at once all its irrigation projects, to close up all the 
land-grant colleges, to stop at once casting cannon and making small 
firearms and ammunition, etc. As a matter of fact, when our 
Constitution was framed there was no question among those that 
framed it that it should give to the National Government the power to 
do certain things, in competition with private enterprise, that would be 
for “the public welfare;" and there was never any intimation that 
the National Government should not engage in any competitive busi- 
ness. On the other hand, those that helped to frame the National 
Constitution and to secure its adoption participated in and sanctioned 
legislation by Congress that put the National Government into several 
lines of competitive business. 

The publications of the labor officials of Australia and New Zealand 
are decidedly numerous, and show plainly that the working people of 
these colonies, as well as the other elements of their population, are 
heartily in favor of a modern parcel post. It may truly be said that 
the parcel post of Australia and New Zealand has the hearty and uni- 
versal approval of the people of these colonies. The officials and the 
rank and file of the labor organizations of these colonies are among the 
heartiest supporters of their parcel post. And it is certain that the 
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very large majority of the rank and file of our labor organizations 
the very large majority of our city people, as well as of farn 
heartily favor a modern parcel post. The views of our city wor} 
people are well expressed in the following extract from a letter recen; 
received from Hon. Emil Seidel, recently elected mayor of Milwau\ 
Wis., on the Socialist-Labor ticket: " 

“ Your efforts toward a parcels post, being only a just demand of + 
people upon the postai authorities, meets with our hearty approva! 
whatever we can do to aid you we shall very much like to contril\) 

Mayor Seidel is quoted not because he is a Socialist, but because ; 
vote recently given him shows that he is competent to express the yj. 
of city work people. : 

As for the relation of a modern parcels post to the so-called ; 
logue houses: In his official reports the postmaster-general of 
Australia and New Zealand frequently emphasizes that for ye 
thoroughly modern colonial, intercolonial, and foreign parcels post 
been enjoyed by the people of those colonies, even in “the most re: 
districts to which the mail service penetrates.” Notwithstanding ; 
in all of the many publications on Australia and New Zealand, or 
the officials of those colonies, there could not be found a sentence ; 
the effect that the local merchants of those colonies have been in ¢ 
least injured in their business by catalogue houses. 

This fact certainly merits being emphasized. In all the count: 
in which there is a modern parcels post the catalogue house is 
known. In our country, which is the only enlightened country that | 
not a modern parcels post, the catalogue house exists and, to some |i 
ited extent, flourishes. Hence the fact is plain that instead of a m 
ern parcels post aiding catalogue houses the very opposite is true 
the universal experience of humanity counts for anything, then { 
antiquated parcels post, such as we have, aids the catalogue house i 
the modern parcels post puts it out of business and keeps it out 
business. 

The effect of the business of catalogue houses on the business of 
merchants in villages and small towns has been greatly exagzerate| 
by interested parties and se people. Naturally enough, 
express companies have been at the bottom of the movement to exa, 
gerate the influence of catalogue houses and doubtless have furnished 
the greater part of the money that has well paid certain agitators a: 
officials to maintain this movement. In all the United States 1)! 
are only two successful catalogue houses. There have been 1 
attempts to establish mail-order houses, but only two have been not 
successful. These successful catalogue houses are both located in 
Chicago, and the territory tributary to Chicago in trade has certain\y 
felt the most effect from the business of catalogue houses. Sut t 
hurt done to the merchants of the villages and small towns in this 
territory by the catalogue houses is very little, indeed, compared with 
the hurt done to them by the concentration of the milling industry | 
a few centers and by the cheapened passenger transportation due to the 
reduction of passenger rates on the steam railways to 2 cents per mil 
and to the building of interurban electric lines. 

Twenty-five years ago there were literally thousands of flouring 
mills in the villages and small towns of the territory tributary to 
Chicago. In Illinois, for example, there were at that time more than 
a dozen flourishing flouring mills in each of quite a large number of 
counties, and to-day there are only one or two of these mills, if any 
left in each of these counties. Nearly every one of the flouring mills 
that were doing a good business in the villages and small towns a 
quarter of a century ago have been forced out of business by what 
some are sure is a “ millers’ trust,” and others consider a logical! 
feature of an inevitable tendency of industries to aggregate in the 
cities, of industrial units to coalesce into large and fewer masses 
That these mills were alone responsible for nearly or quite half t 
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farmer trade of a town was made only too apparent to the merchants 
of the towns in which the fiouring mills first went out of business 
Also, in those days the passenger fare on the railways was 3 cenis a 


mile, at the least, and the farmer had neither the money nor the liki: 
for railway travel that he now has. Now the passenger rate on t 
railways is generally 2 cents a mile, and not only that, but the farn 
has more money for railway travel and has become more accustom 
to it. Yet, further, many cities and large towns are now reached 
the interurban lines, on which the passenger rate is yet lower. 1 
lower rate on the railways, the yet lower rate on the interurban lines 
and the greater means and disposition of the farmer to go by railway 
or interurban to the city or large town, is, far more than the mail 
order houses, responsible for the greater effort required on the part of 
the merchants in villages to get trade and the lessened margin between 
the price they pay and for which they sell. 

Further, the disposition of farm folk to go to the city or large town, 
with its greater variety of goods and qualities and prices, and | 
haps lower prices, is all the greater because the express service stops 
at the railway station, frequently compelling the farmer to go to the 
railway station with packages or to get packages. When he has driven 
to the railway station a considerable part of the journey—perhaps the 
most difficult and disagreeable part of the journey to the large town 
has been accomplished. Hence, he keeps on to the city. If he had a 
modern parcel post by which he could send or receive packages with- 
out going to the railway station, he would order 7 telephone what he 
wanted to buy from the local merchants and would not go on to the 
city to buy. 

A modern parcels post, lessening the necessary trips of the farmer to 
the railway station and making it.possible to send to the farmer co! 
veniently and cheaply from the near-by town the things he would order 
by the farm telephone, would actually be a great aid to the local mi 
chants. It would vastly help their business, and net injure it. 7 

If those organizations that have arrayed the local merchants against 
the modern parcels post were half as good friends of those merchants as 
they are of the express companies they would use their energy and time, 
not to oppose a modern parcels post, but to show the lecal merclin's 
how to advertise effectively, and would induce them to advertise and '» 
use some of the agressive, up-to-date business methods that have brou-)ic 
success in the mail-order business and is necessary to much success in 
almost every business. There can be found towns of more than a tiou- 
sand inhabitants, surrounded by a good farming country, and having an 
excellent, newsy, public-spirited local paper, the merchants of which are 
loud and bitter in denunciation of -mail-order buying: and recent copies 
of that local paper have not had even one ad of any size whatever from 
even one merchant of the town. A merchant in one of these towns, once 
asked why he did not advertise in the local paper, said that he had 
tried it, paid the oe $2 for an ad some months before, and advertis- 
ing did not pay. If the merchants that oppose a modern parcels post 
because they think it would injure their business would stop making the 
counter a couch and a bolt of muslin a pillow, would wash their store 
windows, and would advertise liberally in the local paper and support 
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it as they should, and if those that earn their pay by stirring up the 
jocal merchants to oppose a modern parcels post would show those mer- 
chants how to write a good ad and properly to dress a show window, 
nailorder houses would soon be the ones to complain of hard conditions 
— small profits in business; and it would be seen that the post-oflice 
eommittees that had recommended a bill for a modern parcels post, and 
the Congress that enacted it into law, had done no eyil to the local 
mere pearing on the effect the building of interurban electric lines has 
had in taking trade away from the merchants of villages and small 
towns to the merchants in cities, the following is respectfully submitted. 
it is taken from the 1909 Labor-Day supplement of the Illinois Trades- 
man, published at S ringfield, Lil. : 

“Byery man in Springfield recognizes the fact that the last few 

vears have been the most prosperous in the whole history of the city. 
in all the years that have gone before 1909 the city did not grow as 
much as she has in the nine years that have elapsed, or nearly elapsed, 
cince 1900. And in commercial importance her growth during that 
neriod has been ten times greater than the population. 
*'«No one thing that has happened, no ten things that have hap- 
pened, no, not all of the things that have added to Sneeee » great- 
ness in the past ten years can be compared for a single moment to the 
advantage of having the Illinois Traction System. 

“Stop for a moment, Mr. Business Man, and consider what this 
means to you. It pushes the corporate lines of the city out in every 
direction at least 50 miles, and instead of your drawing trade from a 
town of 34,000, as you did in 1900, you are drawing trade daily from 
a densely populat district of 50 miles square. In that district the 
Illinois Traction System makes it possible for nearly every citizen to do 
his shopping in Springfield. That is what has made Springfield more 
than double her population in ten years, and it is what will make her 
double her present population inside of the next ten years. 

“In the past ten years, only a portion of which time we have enjoyed 
the splendid facilities of the Illinois Traction System, the population 
has increased over 100 per cent. We had prior to 1900 commercial 
organizations that were doing all they could to boost the city’s growth, 
but their work was largely without result until the McKinley system 
was built and trade began to come to the town. 

“How many of us can remember when trade was bad because the 
farmers could not get to town? Now they can come every day, and 
instead of having one Saturday a week we have six.” 

The Illinois Traction System spoken of above is owned very largely 
indeed by Congressman MCKINLey of Illinois. As the ee i paper 
wints out, this system of interurban lines has very effectively drawn 

rade from the merchants of the villages and small towns in the terri- 
tory reached by this system and has concentrated it in_ the larger 
cities. The farmers of Illinois, including Hon. Frank O. Lowpben, 
have a very high opinion, indeed, of Congressman McKINLEy ; hence 
we note with keen pain and sorrow that he is engaged in a business so 
nefarious and so successful in taking from local merchants their trade 
and giving it to the large mercantile establishment$ of the larger 
cities. 

But it Is not unwisdom to make haste slowly, and along many fines it 
is best to make progress step by step. Possibly it would be best to 
try, out, first, a parcels post limited to rural routes, as formulated by 
the honorable Secretary of the Navy when he was Postmaster-General 
and certainly he was one of the very best Postmasters-General this 
country has ever had, as he is also a fine example of that most com- 
mendable class of men of breeding, wealth, and culture that with real 
patriotism are serving the public. The limited parcels post he proposed 
could not possibly aid the mail-order houses, but would certainly lessen 
their business, fur it would not make it easier for them to reach rural 
people, and it would make it much easier for the local merchants to 
reach the farmers. As already pointed out, if we had this parcels post 
limited to rural routes, the farmer would not near so often be com- 
pelled to go to the railway station to deliver or to receive packages ; 
hence his trips to the large town or the city would be much fewer, 
especially as by telephone he could order from the local merchants 
articles to be delivered by the rural carrier. 

There is every reason why the local merchants should favor this 
limited parcels post and only one objection that they have raised to it— 
that it would be the opening wedge and lead to a full parcels post. On 
this point Hon. Mr. Meyer wrote to me when he was Postmaster- 
General : 

“The object of this recommendation is to enable the local merchants 
to hold and increase their trade on the rural routes, to give to the 
farmers and patrons of these routes the accommodations which the 
machinery of the rural service, utilized to a greater extent than at 
present, will permit. 

“It is the intention to frame a bill in such form that parcels carried 
at this special rate will be limited to those received upon a rural route 
or at the distributing post-office thereof, and delivered by rural carriers 
upon the same rural route or another emanating from the said dis- 
tributing post-office. According to the department's proposition, a mail- 
order house shipping goods by freight will not be permitted to distrib- 
ute them by the special parcels post on rural routes. 

“It is possible to offer this low rate for a special iocal parcels post, 
for the reason that, there being no ratiroad transportation, its opera- 
tion would involve no additional expense. The necessary machinery is 
already in existence. There are 38,215 rural routes in operation, sup- 
plying about fifteen millions of people, and, even at the rate proposed, 
it would require only three packages of 11 pounds each to be taken out 
each trip over these routes in order to wipe out the deficit of the postal 
service. The increased cancellations would raise the salaries of post- 
masters of the fourth class, and the establishment of this service would 
finally be instrumental in making the rural routes self-sustaining. The 
rural service will, in ail probability, cost the Government this year 
$34,000,000, an increase of $10,000,000 over last year, and yet the bene- 
fits derived therefrom can not be measured in dollars and cents. A 
local parcels post on these rural routes would be of incalculable benefit 
to the patrons of the routes as well as to the local merchants. It 
would tend in time to bring about the improvement of the roads 
throughout the country, thus adding to the valuation of the farms, 
= increased accommodations afforded by the service and better 
roads. 

“The statement has been made that this special rate on rural 
— would be the entering wedge for similar rates on the general 
pa post. That is impossible, for in the case of the general parcel 
post tion by railroads is a factor—about $45,000,000 were 
paid last year for mail transportation and $6,000,000 for postal 
cars—which adds very largely to the cost of the service. while there 
would be no railroad charges or other additional expenses connected 
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with the local rural parcel post, as the rural delivery is already thor- 
oughly equipped and in operation. 


“In some quarters it has been claimed that the large mail-order 
houses would, under the proposed law, utilize the special par post 
on rural routes through agents. Mention has already been made of 
the intention to recommend a provision which will prevent such use 
of the routes. It should also be borne in mind that even {1 e absence 
of such a prohibition any systematic attempt upon the part of a 
order house to thus deliver its wares would necessitate t! ‘ 








ment of many thousands of local representatives Pheir catalogues 
show pretty plainly that they attribute a large measure of the wT 
cess to their remarkable low-selling expense and that the sence of 
any sort of agents is the principal feature of their argument in 
accounting for the supposedly low prices of their goods.” 

A full parcel post would bring the local merchants more good than 
harm; but, though the contrary were true, this opening-wedge argu 
ment is not a good one If any would oppose a limited par post 
that would benefit all and harm none because an extension of it, more 
of it, would possibly be injurious, then when their physician pre 
scribed three pills, they would oppose him and would not take any be 
cause taking the entire box at one dose would prove hurtful: they 
would not walk 2 miles, would not take any exercise, because walk 
ing 40 miles the first day would do more harm than good: they 
would not eat at all, because if they ate everything in the larder it 
would make them sick; and because completely submerging themselves 
for an hour would be disastrous, they would never, never take a bath 

It is not a valid argument to withhold that which is good becaus 
an excess is bad. 

We do not believe that a complete modern parcel post, reaching to 
every post-office in this country, benefiting every class, would in any 
wise injure any appreciable part of our people, and we are sure that 
it would be a great benetit But for the sake of argument we will 
admit for a moment that such a parcel post would be an evil. That 
is not a good argument against a modern parcel post limited to rural 
routes. To say that because they had a limited parcel post that had 
proved to be good the American people and their Representatives in 
Congress would persist, against intelligent consideration and rea 
to adopt that which is evil and hurtful, is to bring against the peo, 
of this country and Congress a very serious charge of silliness. un 
reason, and unpatriotism—-a charge that we know is without any 
foundation whatever ; a charge that the people and Congress can be 
expected only to resent. That charge is being industriously made by 
our opponents. We are glad to let them have full property rights in 
it. We do not believe as they do that the people and Congress are 
so silly. We _ do not observe that the people and Congress are 
so silly. We do not observe that the Members of Congress are wearing 
coats with tails trailing 20 feet behind them because they have worn 


coats having some tails; nor do we believe that because they are now 
wearing such trousers as they now have on, the people of this country 
will demand that they and other men shall wear trousers t! : 
as broad and long. 

Since Honorable Mr. Meyer wrote what has been quoted above the 
rural delivery service has grown to more than 20,000 routes. Official 
reports show that the average weight of mail delivered by each team 
or single-horse wagon in the rural delivery service is only 25 pounds 
On nearly all the trips the carrier could practically as well take 500 
pounds in his wagon. The more than 40,000 rural carriers make more 
than 12,480,000 round trips each year. If a parcels post on the rural 
routes earned $2 for each round trip the gain would be, in round num 
bers, $25,000,000 a year, and this, with some little reforms that all 
agree should be and easily could be made, would wipe out the postal 
deficit. Now, if the rate on the pound packages in a rural route parcels 
post was 5 cents a pound the carrier to earn the $2 per round trip 
would be compelled to carry not the 500 pounds that he could, but 
only 20 pounds additional going and coming or a total load of only 45 
pounds. 

This is a fair calculation as to profit to the Government, for the 
expense for the rural carrier service would not be any greater what 
ever, and the smal! expense for handling the additional 20 pounds at 


ree times 


the terminal post-office would be more than covered by the increased 
first-class mail (handling which is very profitable) resulting from the 


parcels post. 
As, on the average, about 100 families are served by each rur: 
route, if, on the average, each family had delivered or sent each t 


only one-half pound of parcel, taking into account that a good many 
parcels would weigh less than 1 pound and that every parcels-post bill 
proposes for them a higher rate than for heavier packages, the rate 
could be made much less than is proposed and yet the postal deficit 
would be wiped out altogether! 

And this would be of very great benefit to the 4,000,000 families 
served by the rural mail delivery. The rural carrier passes the farm 
every week day, yet if the farmer wants a package from the town he 
must go after it—each of the 100 farmers must hitch up and drive to 
town and back for packages that the one carrier could have brought 
them as well as not with the outfit that he already has. Or these 100 


farmers must hitch up and take to town packages that the carrier could 


have taken for them with the outfit he already has. The time and 
labor saved the 4,000,000 families on rural routes would amount to 
many times the present postal deficit. 

That this parcels post on rural routes would cost practically nothing 
and that very nearly all the receipts from it would be net profit is 
fully conceded in their communications among themselves the 
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“There has been a large number of bills presented to Congress; 
these bills calling for a rural parcels post rhis measure, on its face, 
appears innocent and to a certain extent feasible in its operation All 
the farm papers demand it, as well as magazines, large dailies, and a 
good many farmers’ organizations. There wili be no apparent added 
cost or new postal machinery needed to install a rural parcels post.” 

Referring especially for a moment to the desire of farmers for a 


modern parcels post, it can be 
every national agricultural 
resolutions asking for a 


said that during the past twenty years 
organization has year idopted 
modern parcels post Further, one can 


after year 


no 


point to any organization or meeting of farmers within the past twenty 
years, controlled by actual farmers, that has ever in any case taken 
any action whatever in opposition to a modern parcels post 

It has been asserted that the farmers have failed to state specifically 
what they wish. It has always been the position of the farmers that 
they believe] it best that the details of a modern parcels-post law should 
be left to the wisdom of the Congress of the United States. We have 
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always supposed that it was the bysiness of our Representatives in 


Congress to frame laws. Our study of the fundamental law creating 
Congress and defining tts duties has led us to suppose that Congressmen 
were elected to frame laws and the laws desired by the people; and 
we find that this has been the view of all intelligent people. We find, 
jurther, that the only ones to take a different view are the few 
opponents of a modern parcels post. 

Certainly the resolutions adopted by agricultural organizations, most 
notably the Farmers’ National Congress, are specific enough to indicate 


to Congress the nature of the modern parcels post desired by farmers. 
‘the resolutions on a modern parcels post adopted by the Farmers’ 
National Congress at its last annual session read as follows: 

“Whereas throughout the civilized world other than in the United 
States a modern system of cheap parcels post is an established and 
profitable part or the postal service ; 

“ Whereas the Farmers’ National Congress and farm organizations 
throughout the country have for many years urged upon the United 
States Congress the urgent need of such postal reform, and has sub- 
mitted abundant evidence of the intolerable injustice of present con- 
ditions: 

“ Resolved, That we demand the prompt enactment of postal legisia- 
tion modernizing our parcels-post system as provided for in the bills 
introduced in the last Congress and supported by the then Postmaster- 
General.” 

it is only natural that farmers should be ey desirous of a 
modern parcels post, becouse, as already stated, the express service 
stops with the railway station. Hence the farmer has no express serv- 
ice that reaches to him as have the people of towns and cities. The ex- 
press companies have never cared to carry their business to the farmer, 
and this must convict them of only the most reprehensible motives in 
opposing a parcels post limited to rural routes, which would extend the 
equivalent of an express service to the farmers. As bearing on the 
farmer's need of a modern parcels post, the following from a letter 
just received from Hon. W. L. Ames, Oregon, Wis., a practical farmer 
and a leader of national reputation in all agricultural movements, is of 
interest : 

“One of the things we most need is better and prompter transporta- 
tion facilities for rather small articles. I recently needed a small but 
important repair for a machine. It weighed 44 pounds. It cost 55 
cents. The express company charged 45 cents to bring it to Oregon— 
200 miles. The charge was altogether too high, but what I felt most 
disposed to complain about was that it teok a week to bring the repair 
to me. Mail matter moves promptly; but the express company knew 
that it was certain of the job of carrying that repair to me, hence no 
need of haste on the part of the express company. We need better and 
added facilities for the prompter moving of such merchandise. Present 
delay is a serious handicap, and undoubtedly a parcels post would give 
us prompt service at a less rate, as it would not be e ed that the 
parcels post would Co more than make a moderate profit for the Gov- 
ernment, whereas the express business is a constant ‘ melon-cutting’ 
business. We must not forget, also, that all the equipment for a par- 
cels post on rural routes is already installed. 

“I¢ the Government would take charge of what fit already has and 
add rules to fix charges for carrying parcels on the rural routes, it would 
relieve us of much unjust charge and also much annoyance and loss 
of time. Under the rulings of the Post-Office Department prohibiting 
rural carriers from acting as agents for anyone to obtain business, 
carriers are afraid to carry pareels to any extent. But what cuts 
a yet greater figure is that no rule can be established to fix the 
charges fer carrying parcels and make them the same for all. Each 
person on a rural route and the carrier can not dicker for the trans- 
portation of each article. That would soon lead to great dissatisfac- 
tion, as some would think that others were being favored. And to 
dicker on each parcel would take so much time and be so much trouble 
that the carrier could not be expected to do it. All we need to put 
into effect a modern parcels post on the rural routes is a law fixin 
a reasonable and proper rate for the transportation of parcels an 
making it the business of the rural carrier to handle parcels as well 
as the mail matter he now carries.” 

In an official communication to Hon. Henry BE. Burnham, Hon, 
G. v. L. Meyer, then Postmaster-General, said, in speaking of the pro- 
pose-l modern parce!s post limited to rural routes: 

“Antagenism to the proposed measure, when analyzed and found not 
to be the result of selfish motives, appears to be based upon inacen- 
rate or insufficient information.” And he gives as an illustration a 
communication from a prominent organization of merchants. In this 
communication it was asserted that a certain mail-order house would 
save $40,000 a year if the proposed parcels post were put into effect. 
lion. Mr. Meyer pointed out that this assertion was based om ignorance 
of the different classes of mail matter, ignorance that one would cer- 
tainly not have believed could exist in such an organization if it had 
not been shown by the communication named. 

However, it is certain that antagonism to the proposed modern 
arcels post is, as Hon. Mr. Meyer stated, often due to selfish motives; 
n facet, so far as those that are prominent in this opposition are con- 
cerned, it is doubtless due to selfish motives in every case. In a letter 
sent by Mr. John A. Green, secretary of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, to the members of that association last April, he says, in 
speaking of “these bills calling for a rural parcels, post,” that “our 
reason for opposing them to some extent must be based upon selfish 
consideration.” Also, in his official report to the convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers in May last, Mr. Green said, 
in speaking of the hearing in April before the House Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

“Our most effective efforts, we must admit, are inspired by selfish- 
ness; nothing else has such staying qualities. We will have plenty of 
help if we can make our undertakings conform to the selfish interests 

of others.” The opponents of a modern parcels post did not need this 
frank admission from their leader to convict them of being actuated by 
selfish motives. That is aeons from all their arguments and from 
their constant attitude. They oppose that which, in their very fulmi- 
nations against, they acknowledge would benefit a very large majority 
of our people, and eppose it simply beeause, as they allege but do not 
prove, it might burt a SS small class of our population. They 
would deprive 30 people of the benefits of a parcels post—and not even 
they say that it would not benefit the 30, but they acknowl that it 
would—because, as they allege, but do not prove, it may inflict some 
little hurt on one. They would sacrifice the interests of 30 to save 
one from imaginary injury. The advocates of a modern parcels post 
are giad indeed that they are working for the interests of the many and 
for the common good, and that all rties acknowledge that what they 
= for would be a very great net fit to the people of the United 
tates. 


Reclamation of Arid Lands. 





SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN P. GOEBEL. 


OF OH 


Io, 


In tue House or Rerresentatryes, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 18898) to aid in the reclamation of arid land 
semiarid lands of the United States. 


Mr. GOEBEL said: 


Mr. Speaker: There are now pending before the Com: 
on Immigration several bills relating te the restriction of 


gration upon which exhaustive 


hearings have been had. 


realize that it is quite a problem to solve, and to solve corr: 
how far Congress shall go in restricting immigration. ) 
things are to be taken into consideration, but I assume n 
will contend that immigration should be entirely restric 


But, again, it will not do to be 


too liberal on the one | 


or too strict in the restriction upon the other hand, for we 
not forget that our progenitors were immigrants, who eam: 


their own initiative to better their condition and to free ¢! 
selves from the Old World oppression. 


This class aided im building up this great Nation. As a w!} 


they were an industrious, frugal, 


law-respecting, and a lib 


loving people, and have contributed much to our statesmans! 


literature, commerce, agriculture, 
industry. Morally, mentally, and 
When the life of this Nation was 
and many did shed their lifeblood 


always be admitted to our midst. 


and to all other aven 
physically they were str 


I 


Luchi- 


threatened they stood re dy, 
that this Union might be p: 
served. A class that embraces this kind of immigrants s! 


We want them and we n 


them. It is the “undesirable” that we do not want. Int 
category belongs a class that come over by contract and w 
are a menace to our own laborers. Again, a class that co 
freely, but who undersell their labor to the detriment of « 
believers in anarchistie pri: 
ciples and those of a low tendency, unclean morally and pliys- 
ically, and unintelligent; those we want to exclude. 


own labor, also persons who are 


Mr. Speaker, there are to-day 


many organizations, ass 


tions, and societies that are contending for proper restriction 
immigration. Among them is the Junior Order of United Amer- 
ican Mechanics. I am informed it is a patriotic, fraternal, 
benevolent, and beneficiary organization, that had its bez 
ning almost a century ago; that it stands for freedom of « 
science and liberty of worship; for virtte and patriotism, : 
st that isin man. During the 
Immigration statements ha 
been made, and probably an impression conveyed to the « 
mittee and elsewhere, that misrepresent and reflect upon 
principles, objects, and purposes of this organization. 

I now desire to append as a part of my remarks, and in refuto 
tion, and to counteract any impression that has been conveyed 
of that kind, a very frank statement made to the Commitice « 
Immigration by John J. Weitzel, esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, \ 


appeals to the very highest and be 
hearings before the Committee on 


eouncilor of the Junior Order of 


United American Mechan 


e 


and also chairman of the national legislative committee of | 

Daughters of America, and I take great pleasure in stating that 
I have known Mr. Weitzel intimately for many years and h 
absolute confidence in the truthfulness of any statement he may 


make, 
Mr. Weitzel said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in the first place 


a member of the Junior Order of Un 
national vice-councilor, and chairman 
mittee of the Daughters of America, I 


ited American Mechanics and i: 


of the national legisiative 
beg to correct an impression 


veyed to this committee by certain persons who have not only appe 


here, but who have been elsewhere, quite misrepresenting the princi)! 


objects, aims, and purposes of the J 
Mechanics. 


unior Order of United Amer. 


According to page 472 of the printed hearings, 2 member of t 


eommittee states that he has been 


reliably informed " that the Jum 


Order “is the same as the old bigoted A. P. A.,” and is “ merely 0; 
ating under a new name.” Another Congressman charges the order | 


365) with engaging in a “ particular 
he hed been informed by what he con 


which I desire to quote a few lines. 


propaganda,” and I take it t 


nor 


side “reliable authority " also 
that the Junior Order was an anti-Catholic organization. And, 
doubt, his information came from some such overzealous church e: 
thusiast as, for instance, the editor of the Morning Star, a Catholic 
weekiy, who has several articles im his issue of April 23, 1910, fr 


In one editorial, entitled “ Ca‘ 


lies and the duty of the hour,” everlastingly criticising President Rh: 


velt for the Vatican incident, there are, among others, the followins 


sentences: “All this c of anticlericals, Protestants, and Mas: 
orders of ‘Down with the church,’ ‘Away with the Pope,’ is bom 


and nonsense. Knowing our strength, 


what bave we to fear? 


hv 


7 


mic 


vast 
See 














_ 


the s-rength of Free Masonry and anticlericals. Are we not more 
erful than they? Cognizant that we are the heirs of all ages in 
th and doctrine, and that ours is the only church founded by Jesus 
christ, why should we hide our light under a bushel?” In another 
mn reference is made to the Junior Order and Daughters of Amer- 
vhose “avowed purpose” is editorially asserted to be “ nothing 
. than a revival of the fierce war waged by the infamous A. P. A.’s 
some years ago against the Catholic Church.” 
There is no foundation in fact for such statements, and I am sure 
do not represent either in the matter of Masonry, Protestantism, 
Roosevelt, or the Junior Order the sentiments and attitude by which 
the entire church would be judged. 
‘Iust as an instance and in order to show that such criticism {is not 
neral, and that the order is nonsectarian, I desire to‘call the commit- 
tee’s attention to the friendly feeling existing between and courtesies 
exchanged between three conventions of Catholics, Juniors, and Daugh- 
ters of America which happened to meet in Canton, Ohio, September, 
1906, partially set forth in the following newspaper account: 


[Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 14, 1906.] 


CATHOLICS AND JUNIOR ORDER MINGLED—CINCINNATIANS FIGURED IN 
PLEASANT INCIDENT AT CANTON—COMPLIMENTARY VISIT BY PROTES- 
rANTS IS RETURNED BY CATHOLICS—PRIEST SPEAKS IN COMPLIMENTARY 
TERMS OF SUPPOSED HOSTILE BODY. 


That America is the home of religious toleration and Ohio and Cin- 
cinnati the State and city where it has reached its broadest meaning 
was shown in an occurrence which was a beautiful feature of the ses- 
sions of the conventions of the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics and of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, both of which 
were held in Canton Wednesday. Each convention has a large body of 
Cincinnati delegates, and a Cincinnati attorney, John J. Weitzel, was 
elected to the highest state office of the Junior Order, that of state 
councilor. * * © Some members of the Catholic organization 
looked upon the Junior Order as an adjunct of the “A. P. A.,” and 
many of the Junior Order honestly believed that the Catholics were 
un-American. The wholesome patriotism which inspires both orders, 
despite the wide differences of religious belief, and a recognition of the 
error into which both had fallen led to a fraternalization between the 
two bodies of delegates at the Canton conventions which wiped out in 
the minds of both past bitterness. 

At the meeting of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association Wednes- 
day afternoon a committee of the Junior Order asked admittance to the 





hall, and extended a cordial greeting to their Catholic brethren, which | 


was received by a rising vote. Immediately the Catholic association 
sent a committee to the Junior Order convention and returned the 
compliment. C. J. Fitzgerald, of Cincinnati, was chairman of the 
Catholic committee. Delegates of both bodies then mingled in the best 
fraternal spirit and a veritable love feast ensued. In a sermon follow- 
ing the convention session at St. John’s Church, the Reverend Father 
McGuire commented upon the incident and declared thgt the friendly 
spirit between the two bodies showed that “the day of the sword and 
cannon had passed and to-day and in the future the clash of ideas will 
be settled in a temperate way.” * * * 

The Junior Order is not an antireligionist society; it is no more 
anti-Catholic than the Knights of Pythias, Elks, Odd Fellows, or the 
American Federation of Labor for that matter, every one of which 
have members of the Catholic faith and favor the enactment of more 
restrictive immigration laws. The Junior Order is a patriotic, fra- 
ternal, benevolent, and beneficiary organization, dating back almost a 
century. It cares for its sick, buries its dead, looks after their widows 
and orphans, provides insurance, stands for compulsory education, be- 
lieves in freedom of conscience and liberty of worship, advocates good 
naturalization laws and the judicious restriction of undesirable immi- 
gration. Its motto “ Virtue, liberty, and patriotism” appeals to the 
very highest sentiment and to the very best in man. 

In 1905-6, through its national legislative committee, the order joined 
in the general demand for a correction of the scandalous naturalization 
frauds and immigration evils that were continually shocking the public 
conscience, and so forcibly called attention to by President Roosevelt, 
who recommended strongly the enactment of the illiteracy test, a money 
requirement, and other restrictive measures, and who said in one of his 
annual messages to Congress: 

“In the year ending June 30, 1905, there came to the United States 
1,026,000 alien immigrants. Most of the undesirable class does not 
come here of its own initiative. but because of the activities of agents 
of transportation companies. These agents wheedle and cajole many 
immigrants, often against their own interests, to come here. The most 
serious obstacle we have to encounter in the effort to secure proper 
regulation of immigration to these shores arises from the detrimental 
opposition of foreign steamship lines, who have no interest whatever 
in the matter save to increase the returns on their capital by carrying 
masses of immigration hither in the steerage of their ships.’ 

With the passage of a fairly good naturalization law and the enact- 
ment of an immigration law shutting oct a few more of the very worst 
elements, and creating an investigating commission, the national coun- 
cil has not, as alleged before this committee, been carrying on any 
“particular pro) nda” or engaged in any active campaign for the 
further restriction of immigration since that time; but in order not to 
be charged with leaving a wrong impression, I beg to say that this fall, 
with the final report of the commission assured, its national legislative 
committee will again respond to the wishes of the membership and try 
to assist in helping along the demand for such conservative and rational 
legislation as will, when once enacted, although bitterly opposed at the 
time of the demand, meet with the approval of practically every one of 
its opponents when the demanded lezislation is once upon the statute 
books, just as all existing naturalization and immigration exclusion 


laws have — at the time of their enactment only to later 
meet with eo , 
The order is not opposed to all immigration at all. It is not opposed 


to foreigners already in this country at all merely because they are 
foreign tors, but stands not only for taking care of and lending a help- 
ing hand to the strangers within our gates, but also stands for imm!- 
gration legislation that will protect them as much as for legislation 
that will protect those that were born here; and principally because 
such legislation will tend to counteract the present profit-making selec- 
tion of our immigrants and the present artificial stimulation of immi- 
gration traffic in which there is the most money for the foreign steam- 
ship companies. As to distribution as a remedy we would quote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the effect that distribution is merely a palliative and 
not a cure. It is advocated chiefly by the transportation interests 
financially interested in the promotion of immigration and because dis- 











| for the dumping practically of so many thousand annually 
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tribution and diversion would make more room for them to unload mora 





immigrants if successfully carried out We do not at favor restric 
tive legislation simply because southeast European and western Asiatic 
countries send us almost exclusively Catholies and Jew it it is for 
purely patriotic and protective reasons that we advocate h addi 
tional selective restrictive measures as a $25 to $50 money test ich 
as Canada has, and such an illiteracy test as Cape ¢ vy, Ne Joa 
land, and Australia have, which, together with our being mack y 1e 
foreign steamships the cheapest country to reach, w eve | e 
measure accounts for our being the only country with any considerable 


net foreign immigration. 

Our desire for better immigration laws is not founded on any reli 
gious or other prejudice, foreign or native. That there are “ immigrati 
evils" demanding drastic action is a matter of official record rhe 
first partial report of the Immigration Commission (H. Doc. No. 148%, 
60th Cong.) states: “‘ Many undeniably undesirable persons are admitted 
every year. There is a dangerous and apparently growing criminal 
element in the country due to immigration.” And even says, “ Many 
women are being regularly imported under conditions which amount to 
absolute slavery,” etc. 

It was Marcus Braun, a government inspector, who foreshadowed the 
commission's finding, and even discovered a secret contract 
foreign steamship company and a foreign government that 


on 





between a 
provided 
upon the 


United States, and who, according to House Document No. 384, Fifty 
ninth Congress, reported officially of his foreign tour of inspection: 


“T found a condition of things which convinced me beyond any doubt 


| that some European governments, agencies, and private individuals are 


continuing to regard this country as the dumping ground for thousands 
of their undesirable people. These conditions, coupled with the arro 
gant and widespread assumption that this country is but an asset of a 
irge number of Europeans, subject only to their desires and orders, is 
such that if universally known in this country would drive the blood of 
humiliation into the face of every good American and a description of 
which would defy the pen of a Macaulay.” 

Certainly Marcus Braun, a foreign-born investigator, can not be 
charged with bigotry or nativist or religious bias and prejudice 
Neither can such a charge be lodged successfully against Ambassador 
Andrew D. White, Commissioner Bingham, Commissioner William 
Williams, Doctor Darlington, Theodore Roosevelt, or the United States 


| Bureau of Immigration, whose words and expert opinions in the prem- 


ises I beg to call to your attention. 

Andrew TD. White, our ambassador to Germany, wrote from 
April 19, 1905, to Mr. Josiah Flynt, as follows: 

Deak Mr. Fuint: As you know, I consider the problems 
by crime in the United States as of the most pressing 
are allowing a great and powerful criminal iene to be developed, and 
while crime is held carefully in check in most European countries, and 
in them is steadily decreasing, with us it is more and more flourishing. 
It increases from year to year and in various ways asserts its power 
in society. 

So well is this coming to be known by criminal classes of Europe 
that it is perfectly well understood here that they look upon the 
United States as a “happy hunting ground,” and more and more seek 
it, to the detriment of our country and all that we hold 
in it. 


serlin 


furnished 
importance We 


most dear 


Yours, faithfully, ANDREW D. Wuire. 

In this connection I beg to say in passing that over one-fifth of all 
the alien felons now confined in our state and federal jails and prisons 
are illiterate, every one of whom and their offspring would have been 
excluded, as well as the Czolgos family, by the illiteracy test 

There are two extracts from a previous report of the present com- 
missioner of immigration at Ellis Island, Hon. William Williams. who 
handles the bulk of the present alien influx of from about a million 
to almost a million and a half aliens annually, that I beg to read. In 
his report, as practically in last year’s report, he said: 

“The laws do not reach a large body of immigrants, who are gen- 
erally undesirable because unintelligent, of low vitality, of poor phys 
ique, able to perform only the cheapest kind of manual labor, desirous 
of locating almost exclusively in the cities, by their competition tending 
to reduce the standard of the wage-worker, and unfitted mentally or 
morally for good citizenship. I believe that at least 200.000 (and prob- 
ably more) aliens came here who, although they may be able to earn 
a living, yet are not wanted. will be of no benefit to the country, and 
will, on the contrary, be a detriment, because their presence will tend 
to lower our standards. Their coming has been of benefit chiefly. if 
not only, to the transportation companies which brought them here 

“ Relying on the views generally expressed by the intelligent press 
throughout the country, on those expressed by 9 out of 10 citizens 
whether native or foreign born, with whom one discusses the sr\)ject. 
on letters received from charitable and reformatory institutions in 
some eastern States, and upon official observation at Ellis Island. I 
would state without hesitation that the vast majority of American 
citizens wish to see steps taken to prevent these undesirable elements 
from landing on our shores. Attempts to take such steps will be op 
posed by powerful and selfish interests, and they will insist. among 
other things, on the value of immigration in the past and the enor 
mous demand for labor. neither of them relevant as applicable to the 
particular question whether the undesirable immigrants shall be pre 
vented from coming here Europe, like every other part of the world. 
has millions of undesirable people whom she would be glad to part 
with, and strong agencies are constantly at work tu send some of them 
here. Aliens have no inherent right whatever to come here, and we 
may and should take means, however radical and drastic, to keep out 
all below a certain physical and economic standard of 
all whose presence will tend to lower our standards of 
civilization.” 


fitness and 
living and 


Right in line with Commissioner Williams's opinion are the recom- 
mendations of the experts of the United States Immigration Bureau, 
as set forth in the last annual report (1909) of 244 pages In the 


first place. we quite agree with what the bureau has to say 
7 in regard to administration 

“An ideal administration of the immigration law would prevent the 
entry of undesirable aliens to such an extent that the provisions con 
templating expulsion would seldom need to be invoked. Such standard 
is, like all ideals, difficult of attainment; but it can be more nearly 
approximated than at present. provided the foregoing suggestions are 
adopted and the law is strengthened, rounded out, and completed. The 
bureau believes in a strict administration, not only because it is best 
calculated to protect the country against undesirable immigration. but 
because of its humanitarian advantages. A rigid enforcement of the 


on page 


1 mee me 
a 
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law, in the final analysis, is the most humane. If it becomes thoroughly | | Reeclamatien Bill 
understood by all that only certain well-defined desirable classes will be , 
— itted to land on our shores, other classes will hesitate to apply, ———» 
and the transportation companies will refuse to bring them.” 
In this connection, I would like to urge upon the committee the SPEECH 
serious consideration also of carrying out previous recommendations 
of = bureau, to not only increase the fine upon steamships for bring- os 
ing here dangerously diseased aliens, but to also extend it to the bring- T T , 
ing here of any undesirable excluded by law, whose undesirability H ON . W ILLIA M - B O R L A N LW), 
might have been ascertained at the time either of foreign embarkation > so + 
or of purchase of ticket by a medical or other me ay OF MISSOURI, 
or investigation. It is a matter of common knowledge that the trans- r 7 tere 6 caererune: 
portation interests pursue the course most profitanie to them. aoe Ix THE House OFf Ret RESENTATIVES, 
few, if any, of them make any genuine effort to turn back undesir- 
ables. It is more profitable for them to occasionally pay the present Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 
fine and to deport those excluded than to reject them as the law | On the bill (H. R. 18398) to aid in the reclamation of arid ! 
requires at the foreign ports and thus save the hardships S —o. semiarid lands of the United States. ; 
tion. Mr. Burnett, a member of this committee and a member of the , - 
commission, found the examination at Queenstown to be a farce—not Mr. BORLAND said: S 
to be an examination at all, I have been reliably informed. And only Mr. Speaker: On June 14, 1910, the following article 
a month ago Commissioner Williams, at Ellis Island, issned another | in the Kansas City Post: 
circular letter calling attention to the “ wholly inadequate attention ” nee te = P 
paid abroad to and respect for our exclusion laws. BORLAND VOTED AGAINST FREE HIDES; ONE OTHER DEM 
On page 111 and following, the bureau calls attention to the sources | To the Editor of the Post: 
of and inducements to immigration, pointing out how not only the I have heard it stated that our present Member of Cons 
quantity has increased recently, but the quality has cnanged@, the num-| pram P. BorLanp, although elected from this district upon ¢ 
ber of deficients, dependents, and delinquents having mcreased by leaps | cratic platform, voted in one of the great tests on the tari? 
and bounds, and resulted in Congress passing a series of acts excluding CANNON and ALDRICH. “2 ss 
various classes, and thus entering upon a restrictive policy toward Will you please tell me whether or not it is true that Mr. p 
European immigration. voted with the CANNON crowd on any pruposition affecting the ; 
Among other things the report says: As a Republican I have been looking toward the Dem 
“The bureau has repeatedly called attention to the interesting and | as a haven of refuge from the crowd which has almost t 
important economic problem constituted by this increase in the influx | country into the hands of a receiver—GUGGENHBIM, for inst 
of peoples so different racially from the original settlers of the coun- | are thousands of Republicans who are looking to the Dem 
try—peoples who, in their antecedents, ideas (political and social), and | for relief, but if it is true that the present Democrati 
methods of life and thought, are quite distinct from the Teutonic and | yoted with the CANNON-ALDRICN crowd, and he is renon 
Celtic stocks, from which our immigration was for so many years de- | not see how we can secure the comfort or aid we must have 
rived. What will be the result of a continuance of this preponderance I know that you will not care to take part in the Dem 
is a question which concerns every thoughtful patriotic American citi- | maries, but I have felt that in justice to the insurgent Re; 
zen. From our point of view, at least, heterogeneousness in a matter | would give your readers the information herein asked. 
of this kind is undesirable, homogeneousness desirable. There can be A Rerr 
but little homogeneity between the people of southern and eastern Mr. WILLIAM P. Bortanp voted with the Republicans ; 
Europe and the real American.” hides, and but one other Democrat in the State of Miss 
The “explanation” for this enormous changed alien influx from HAMLIN, of Springfield, voted with him.—Fditor. 
countries of western Asia and eastern Europe is simply that “the ra ae . “il 
peasants of the countries mentioned have supplied a rich harvest to This charge sounds very serious, but, like many ch 
the promoter of anigention—— Ge soap Ceaat any ae = a will not stand investigation. The facts show that 
est is the wholly selfish one of gaining his commission and collecting . is is = NX 
his usury. He is employed by the steamship lines, large and small, rt oa Be = "eas age _ sal oe 8 z 
without seruple, and to the enormous profit of such lines. To say that | cratic friends. e€ appeal is to insurgent and inde 


the steamship lines are responsible, directly or indirectly, for this un-| yoters. For this reason I thought a reply was necessar 


natural immigration is not a statement of a theory, but of a fact, and of . ‘ Os ‘ Sameem 4 
fact that sometimes becomes, indeed, if it is not always, a crying shame. een: eat a ag eames 0 ; has, how ver . 
It has been proven to at least a moral certainty by statements that | Or relus oO pubils e reply, eretore I insert it here: 
have been made to the bureau by its agents detailed abroad in past WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 

years, some of which have been quoted in previous reports. It has | 79 the Editor of the Post: 

been demonstrated in both a moral and a legal sense by a report and I notice in the Post of June 14 an inquiry from a Republican \ 

accompanying documentary evidence submitted to the bureau during | 7 gyer yoted with the Payne-Aldrich crowd and standpatters « 
the past year by Contract Labor Inspector John Gruenberg, who spent tariff proposition. I can answer him with a positive and emp 


several months in Europe and in this country in the conduct of a quiet I voted frequently with the insurgent Republicans, but never \ 
but deep investigation covering the entire field of “artificially induced | gtandpatters. 


immigration.” 1 voted for free hides and not against them on the final 
The bureau fs very clear in its attitude toward legislation. It says, | auenst 5, 1909, on the compromise by which free hides we: 
page 5, “the bureau believes that the time has come for the adoption accumpatied by a 50 per cent reduction in the duty on leather, 
of some measures more restrictive,” and has this to say about the~) and harness. I had opposed free hides until the consumer s 
literacy test and an increased head tax: allowed some benefit therefrom. I believed then and believe now 
“There is considerable merit in each proposal; but do either or even | free hides ought to mean free shoes and harness, but in the « 
both of them constitute a test sufficiently high or exacting to reach the | took the 50 per cent reduction as the best we could get. 
said class above mentioned? If either a literacy test or an increased The vote which you refer as being “‘ against free hides" wa 
head tax, or the two combined, will partly effect that object, the adop- | first vote of what proved to be a long and bitter fight. In t! 
tion of such a measure obviously would be advisable.” nection an extract from a letter which I wrote to a Kansas City 
Among the recommendations of the bureau, as set forth in fits last | on May 11, 1909, will be of interest: : 
annual report, are alse the following : “I notice a nme refer to Collier’s report of my vote In fay 
“Persons economically undesirable: all male aliens between the | retaining a redu duty on hides. I did this after a careful s 
ages of 16 and 50 unable to stand the army recruiting test, because | the Dingley law, trade statistics published by the Departm nt 0 
they are admitted to a share in our institutions and ought to be able | merce and Labor, and the testimony at the hearings of the Wa 
to defend them if occasion should require.” Means Committee. Te nn 
These and other recommendations such as a new immigration act Prior to the anaieg law hides were free. Under that law | 
of 50 sections, to be found on pages 153 te 174 of the report, are to | were made dutiable at 15 per cent, leather at 20 per cent, and + 
be found in H. R. 21588, introduced by Congressman Etyins, which, | at 25 per cent. This duty, as far as shoes were concerned, was | 
as well as H. R. 13404, introduced by Congressman Hayes, meet with | tically prohibitive, producing only a trifling revenue, but as far as 
great favor with not only the Junior Order and Daughters of America. $5,000,000 a yeas. was an important revenue tariff, producing 
Hamilton County immigration bureau o nio, and wou 000, b a 
ar oor opinion, the conditions even called attention to by such From 1900 to 1905, with hides dutiable at 15 per cent, the s 
a distinguished t as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, of Boston, with which | business in this country increased 23 per cent and feather, yusiness 
I beg to conclude, thanking you for the privilege and honor of being = — 39 per — 7 e ony = hides : a tre 
heard upon this important question : those nesses. e hearings ore the Ways and Means | 
mittee, in the preparation of the Payne bill, the shoe manufactu' 
UNGUARDED GATES. saddlers, and tanners made a strong and organized effort to abolish the 
duty on hides. Under cross-examination some of them conceded thet 
Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, they did not need a duty on leather or shoes, but that with free hid 
And through them press a wild. a motley throng— America could shoe the world. Some contended, however, that because 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, of the duty on other materials entering into the shoe perlaps a u 
Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, of 5 per cent on shoes should retained. 
Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, e bill was presented to the House it provided a duty 
Flying the Old World’s poverty and scorn ; of 15 per cent on shoes. No explanation was made of this. Such 
These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, duty seems to be clearly prohibitive, is not intended to produ 
Those tiger passions, here to stretch their claws. revenue to the Government, or to cheapen the cost of shoes to the co! 
In street and alley what strange tongues are these, sumer. If the duty on shoes is left at a prohibitive rate, the 
Accents of menace alien to our air, consumer of shoes can no benefit from a repeal of the duty on 
Voices that once the tower of Babel knew! hides, and the only effect of such a repeal would be to present 
© Liberty, white goddess, ts It well %,000,000 of the national revenues te the shoe manufacturers. If th 
To leave the gate unguarded? On thy breast yovernment did not need this revenue, the case might be different 


Fold sorrow's children, soothe the hurts of fate, but in this same bill are increases in the duties of other nevessitics of 
Lift the downtrodden, but with the hand of steel life to make up for this very loss of revenue. Thus the repeal of 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come duty on hides adds to the burdens of the consumer by compelling hin 
To waste the gift of freedom. Have a care to pay increased prices for other articles to make up for the loss of the 
Lest from thy brow “ Pe ae = torn covense on hides, while he is denied any benefit from the reduced cost 
nd trampled in the dust. ‘or so of o shoes.” a 
the Serenata Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, On this first vote I was voting with the insurgent Republicans—M e- 
And where the temples of the Cwsars stood pOocK, Norars, Gronna, HrnsHaw, Havucen, HupearD, KInKAID, -— NEDY, 
The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. VousrnaD, and others, and a large number of Democrats. Pant, 











rn. and the standpatters were all against us; they were for free 
fer the manufacturers, and prohibitory duties on shoes and har- 

r the consumer. Under the special gag rule that they had 

d we were not allowed to offe ny amendment to the shoe and 
schedules, and were compelled to fight only on the hide 

° . “ sre defeated and the fight was carried into the Senate. On 
Toly & 2909, Senator Stone proposed an amendment providing free 
- free leather, and free shoes. He was supported by the in- 
-vewent Senators Bristow, Clapp, CUMMiNS, DOLLiver, LA FOLLErTsE, 
»a eo forth, but was opposed by ALpricn because STonr’s amend- 


ant earried free leather and shoes, and the amendment was defeated. 
» final result was the compromise engineered by President Taft, which 
‘vo the manufacturers free hides and gave the consumers some re- 
tion in the duty on the manufactured goods. Even in this com- 
-omise we had to be on our guard against traps and jokers, and I can 
na our ieaungent Republican friends some mighty interesting reading 

he entire hide fight. 
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The standpatters were against us all through. | 


v. Democrats preferred to vote against the whole thing rather than 
try to improve a bad bill, but I felt that I had made a special study into | 
the hide situation. It seemed to me at the early stages of the tariff 
<oesion that we ought to make an honest effort to get a fair bill ac- 
eording to the doctrine of Robert J. Walker—‘“ the maximum of reve- 


nue for the minimum of burden on the consumer.” 
Wma. P. Bortanp. 





Achievements of Republican Party in Present Congress. 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH D. COLE, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 
Mr. COLE said: 

Mr. Speakes: Apropos of the magnificent record of achieve- 
ments of this Congress, under the leadership of President Taft, 
I desire to call attention to an article which appeared last 
Monday morning, June 20, in the Cincinnati Enquirer, an in- 
dependent newspaper which is generally understood to have 
Democratic predilections, and in the Washington Post, which 
we all know is a newspaper of absolutely independent tenden- 
cies, on the subject of the legislative record of the session now 
drawing to a close. 

This article was written by Fred Starek, the Washington 
correspondent of the Enquirer and a regular contributor to 
the Post on matters of general and political interest. 


He en- | 


joys the reputation of being wholly impartial in his political | 


observations, is widely known as a man of excellent judgment, 
as was demonstrated in the last presidential campaign, when 
his foreeasts not only of the general result of the election, but 
of the outeome in all the doubtful States, proved to be accu- 


rate in every respect, an achievement which I am not sure was | 


duplicated even by the national committee of the victorious 
party. 
article merely in order to emphasize the fact that the record 
made by the Republican party at this session of Congress, as 


summarized by him, is not tinctured with any bias and may | 


well be regarded as a tribute from a wholly unprejudiced source. 
Instead of reading the article in full I will insert it as part of 
my remarks om this subject: 


PLEDGES ARE KEPT—PLATFORM PROMISES REDEFMED BY PRESENT CON- 
GRESS——-RECOBD IS UNPARALLELED-——-PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF MR. 
TAPT’S PROGRAMME CARRIED OUT—STRIKING FEATURE OF SESSION ABOUT 
TO CLOSE IS PROMPT MANNER IN WHICH RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 
WHITE HOUSE WERE ACTED UPON—DEMOCRATS HAVE MUCH TO BE 
THANKFUL FOR IN LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENT, ALTHOUGH IN MINORITY. 


Truly remarkable is the record of legislative achievement made by 
Congress during the session about to draw to a close. In 
spects it fs without a parallel in recent congressional history. 
single session nearfy all the pledges made by the Republican party in 
its last national platform have been {ulfilled, and at the same time 


I make these personal allusions to the author of this | 


many re- | 
In a} 


many important promises made to the people by the Democratic na- | 


tional convention have been kept. 
The acco 


mpanying summary shows tm concrete form to what extent | 


the promises ef the party in power have been observed, also how closely | 


Congress has followed the recommendations of President Taft, and what 
the Democrats have to be thankful for, even though they are the 
minority party. A striking feature of the session’s record, however, is 
the manner im which the party in control aeted upon the recommenda- 
tions which came from the White House. 


NO SELF-EXPLOITATION. 


But the most astonishing thing of all is that with so much accom- | 


pane there has been no self-exploitation by the nationa 
on. 


administra- | 
Mr. Taft has yet to learn how to become an effective press agent. | 


In their last platform Republicans pledged themselves to these im- | 


portant legislative enactments : 
A revision of the tariff, including the maximum and minimum prin- 
ciple; a more elastic currency system ; the establishment of postal sav- 
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ings banks; an extension of t 
prevention of t waterit 
eral courts ip granting writs of f 1 
sources and the in iratior 1 I 
waterway improvements; a s Stant 
Statehood r the Territori f New M 
lishment of a bureau of mines and 1 
American merchant marine. 
TARIFF REVISED 

The tariff was revised at the special session a year ax f th 
there continnes a division of public sentiment as to w t 
vised in conformity with the party’s pledge. The Nation M ry 
Commission is still engaged, as it has been for a couple of l 
the preliminary work of reconstructing our national monet 
This is a stupendous task and can not be said to be political in a 
sense, and will take considerable time to work out On account of irr 
encilable differences between labor organizations and anufacturers’ 
associations it has been impos le for the Judiciary Cor t f 
Congress to evolve an anti-injunction bill which would be in any way 
satisfactory to any of the interests chiefly concerned. Consequently 
this legislation has to be postponed. : 

The deep prejudice which has existed for a decade or two t 
anything approaching or suggestive of a subsidy to American s lad 


ers has been strong enough in the present Congress to prevent 
sage of a law designed to restore to this country someth 
tige it once enjoyed as a maritime pow 


TRIED TO FULFILL PLEDGES. 


But, with these exceptions, the Republicans, under the lead rship of 








the President, seem to have done their utmost to fuliill t ple 
they wrote into their platform at Chicago two years ago The mann 
in which this result has been achieved is another story w ! 
told later, but it can not be gainsaid that e most impelling infl ‘ 
in the situation has been the personality of the President 

From time to time during the session obstacles arose which seemed 
to threaten the defeat of the major portion of the Taft legislative pro- 
gramme. It was feared more than once that the most the administra- 
tion could take to its credit would be the railroad bill, disfigured almost 
beyond recognition, while postal savings banks, statehood, conservation, 
and other important measures would be sacrificed on account of the sup- 
posed inability of the Republican conservatives and radicals to get to- 
gether. sut not only have all these bills gone through, but a large 
number of other important laws have been written into the federal 


statutes. 


BEST WORK IN YEARS 

No one fs absurd enough to claim that the legislative record made : 
this session is perfection, but mo one can deny that it is the best thi 
has been done within the experience of perhaps the oldest lawmaker on 
Capitol Hill. The President did not get everything he asked for, as the 
foregoing summary indicates, but Congress acquiesced in many more of 
his recommendations than he really had reason to expect. The Repub- 
lican platform, in demanding further railroad regulation, declared tn 
favor of legislation which would prevent the future overissue of stocks 
and bonds by interstate carriers. While such a provision was not incor- 
porated in the railroad bill which the President signed Saturday night 





nevertheless a commission has been created with power fully to investl- 
gate the subject and report upon a rational method of eff« ng this 
desirable reform, 

FOR TARIFF DATA. 

Responsive to the manifestations of dissatisfaction with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, the President was able to overcome the ser objee- 
tions of Republican leaders in both House and Senate to an appropria- 
tion of a quarter of a million dollars to enable the new tariff board to 
obtain the data which should make it easy for Congress to rectify the 
inequalities in existing schedules and silence the clamor of discontent, 
whose echoes have not yet entirely subsided. 

Dissension among various scheols of medicine prevented the i a 
of an enlarged bureau of public health, but this legislation is nd to 


come after the differences between the doctors and their respective allied 
interests are harmonized. 











It is rather difficult to find much legislation of a pure! n el 

| acter in this session’s record. The laws passed have e free 
from political bias than most legislation enacted by Con: tt 
The benefits are manifold, and apply to the general public rath ban 
to specific classes thereof. An exception is found in the Bureau of 
Mines, which was created for the benefit of the mine worker ff 
country ; also in the issue of bonds for irrigation purposes, from which 
the settlers in the arid lands will first profit, and also in the improve 
ment of the safety-appliance act, designed to afford more protection to 
railroad employees. 

CHANCE FOR PUBLICITY BILL. 

In the list of legislation not yet passed by Concress, but mmended 
by the President, is the campaign publicity bill, but there n till be 
some chance of this getting through before the close of the u. 
Both branches of Congress have acted fave bly upon it nt there is a 
radical difference between the House and the Senate as to an important 
feature. The House provided for tblicity before election day, while the 
Senate stipulates that the pu n of contributi and expend es 
need not te made until afte ection Strong arguments have been 
made by each side, but the deadiock is still on 

President Rooseveit was usible f a reat deal of lk lation 
while he was in the White Lous In 1 opinion the first s ' ° 
the Fifty-ninth Congress was ething of a re 1 ker, he having 
said, after he finished signing the bills sulmmitted to h 

“In the session just closed Congr has done more s 7 
work for good than any Con 3 since I b f ilar v ile 
affairs.” 

These were the important mé ires passed at t t session. w 1 ad- 
journed tn the summer of 1}: Kailro ite regulation, meat pee- 
tion, pure-food law, employ: iiability law, lock ty; of i l 
Panama, abolition of tax lenatured Icoho Among 
which failed to pass at that session were those p ding for ood 
for Arizona and New Mexico, publicity of campaign contribut anti 
injunction, Philippine tariff law, and eight ho lay in government 


\ 


work. 
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LEGISLATION URGED BY PRESIDENT AND PASSED BY CONGRESS. 


Railroad bill, extending the regulating power of the Federal Govern- 


ment over common carriers. (Piledged by Republicans in national plat- 
form, 1908.) 


Creation of commission to inquire into stocks and bonds of railroads 
and ascertain to what extent they have been watered. (Pledged by 


— in national platform, 1908.) 
istablishment of postal savings banks. (Pledged by Republicans in 
national platform, 1908.) 

Creation of Bureau of Mines and Mining. (Pledged by Republicans 
in national platform, 1908.) 

Admission of Arizona and New Mexico into separate statehood. 
(Pledged by Republicans in national platform, 1908.) 

Authority granted to the President to withdraw various classes of 
poe lands from entry, in pursuance of conservation policy. (Pledged 
y Republicans in national platform, 1908.) 

Increase in the navy by construction of two first-class battle ships 


ios smaller craft. (Pledged by Republicans in national platform, 


Reorganization of administration of Light-House Service. 


Appropriation to enable the tariff board to ascertain difference of 
cost of production at home and abroad. 


Creation of commission of experts to report upon economies in ex- 
penditures in federal departments. 


Close regulation or suppression of the “ white-slave” traffic. 
Issue of bonds to expedite completion of irrigation projects in the 


West. 

Extension of law relating to use of safety appliances on railroads. 

RECOMMBPNDED BY PRESIDENT, BUT NOT PASSED BY CONGRESS. 

Legislation defining power of federal courts to issue injunctions. 
(Pledged by Republicans in national platform, 1908.) 

Legislation to revive the American merchant marine. (Pledged by 
Republicans in national platform, 1908.) 

Creation of new bureau of public health. (i’ledged by Republicans 
in national platform, 1908.) 

Se of commission to simpilfy and expedite procedure of federal 
courts. 

Publicity of political campaign contributions. 

New form of government for Alaska. 

Increase in postage rates on magazines and periodicals. 

Amendment to the Sherman antitrust law, permitting the federal 
incorporation of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 

WHAT THE DEMOCRATS HAVE OBTAINED. 


Further regulation of railroads. (Pledge made by Democrats in 
national platform at Denver, 1908.) 

Curtailment of power of Speaker of House of Representatives. 
(Pledge made by Democrats in national platform at Denver, 1908.) 

Federal regulation of telephones and telegraphs. (Pledge made by 
Democrats in national platform at Denver, 1908.) 

Statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. (Vledge made by Democrats 
in national platform at Denver, 1908.) 

(Pledge made by Demo- 


Legislation to conserve natural resources. 
crats in national platform at Denver, 1908.) 

Legislation to effect economies in public expenditures. (Pledge made 
by Democrats in national platform at Denver, 1908.) 


General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD said: 

Mr. Speaker: A little more than a year ago Roosevelt, the 
idol of America, bid our shores good-by for the jungles of Africa. 
He has just been welcomed back after a tour through the capi- 
tals of Europe. The world has followed his career since his 
election to the Presidency with great interest and admiration, if 
not always with approval. His countrymen upon his return 
testified their pride in him and in the magnificent record he has 
made, a record of remarkable achievements. His biography 
during his administration is his country’s political history of 
the period and a large part of the world’s history. President 
Roosevelt, possessed of the spirit of the reformer, the enthu- 
siasm and perseverance of the crusader, has preached inces- 
santly the moral regeneration of political, industrial, and social 
life in America. It is an influence that is vital to-day. The 
policies that he inaugurated, the doctrines that he preached, 
still guide the councils of the nations. Many do not appear to 
be conscious of the fact. They do not realize the profound 
change that has come over public opinion and how potent has 
been that opinion in shaping the course of events. Its influence 
over legislation has been remarkable. Much progressive legis- 
lation passed during this administration would 1o0t have been 
considered when I first became a Member of this lfouse. Many 
who were then conservative are now liberal and progressive in 
their views. 

Allow me to call attention to some of the things that I be- 
lieve clearly show that the spirit of progress so persistently 
preached by President Roosevelt is still guiding legislation and 





| 
| 
| 


administration. The so-called railroad bill is a good examy)a 
In many respects it is the most radical measure ever passe , 
It confers upon the commerce commission much greater | 
than the Hepburn bill, passed during Roosevelt's adminjc: 
tion. That bill was then considered radical. This pil would 
then have been denounced as confiscating railway proper 
Under that law only the particular rate complained of could ha 
considered. Under this law the Commerce Commission can ey. 
sider any and all rates upon, or even without, complaint, Uy qa» 
the old law the power of the commission was greatly limite. 
to matters not directly affecting rates. Under this law 
power is almost complete as to all the practices that 
services to the public. They may prohibit a common pra. 
of changing a rate by changing the classification: the, 
regulate contracts for transportation, the facilities for ty: 
portation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess | 
gage; prevent unjust discrimination in the distribution of . 
direct the routing of freight, and in many other ways affoy) 
relief heretofore impossible. . 

A railway that seeks to increase its rates is required 
this law to prove that such increas? is reasonable. Herety: 
the duty has been upon the shipper to prove that it was 
reasonable, a matter that is always very difficult for the x 
per to do. This is a very important change and one that 
be found of great value, especially since the commission 
now suspend the going into effect of the new rate for 
months. This does not only place the burden of proof ); 
the carrier, where it properly belongs, but this suspension 1 eg 
it an object to the railway to make the proof promptly, \ 
under the old law, the carrier was interested in delayi 
hearing, as it had the benefit of the higher rate duri 
hearing. 


To secure more prompt enforcement of this 
is made for a special commerce court, charged 
of giving prompt attention to all such litigation. It is believed 
this will greatly expedite such litigation, a thing of 
utmost consequence to shippers everywhere. ‘To facilitate | 
business before this court, the proceedings have been vreatly 
simplified, and provision made that all interstate carriers miuist 
keep an agent at Washington, upon whom service can be made 
in bringing suit. This act places interstate telephone and 
telegraph companies under the control of the Commerce Com- 
mission and is the first attempt to control such carriers. It 
also provides for a commission to investigate the question of 
placing stocks and bonds of carriers under the control of na- 
tional law. The bill as it passed the House contained sections 
covering this subject, but they failed to be accepted in th 
Senate, largely as the result of Democratic opposition: and 
at the urgent solicitation of President Taft, who has stroncely 
urged that suitable provisions should be made to prevent all 
stock watering, a provision was inserted authorizing a com- 
mission to examine into this subject. It is believed that a 
commission will be able to show not only the necessity for 
legislation along this line, but that it will suggest proper lezis- 
lation. Other important bills have been passed to regulate 
carriers, such as the one which amends the safety-appliance 
act. This greatly strengthens and extends this act in the in- 
terest of safety to the railway employees and the public. 

The establishment of the postal savings bank has been sup- 
ported by many as a means of giving to those who lack con- 
fidence in our banks an opportunity to deposit their money with 
the Government. It is believed that this will tend to economy 
and thrift, thus greatly benefiting such people. There has been 
much opposition to postal banks from the persons engaged in 
banking, upon the ground that the Government should not xo 
into competition with them. This has no doubt delayed tlie 
passage of such a law, but it was thought that the arguments in 
favor of it outweighed any opposition. We hope that tle 
establishment of the postal savings bank is a step forward. 

As a part of the Payne tariff act a commission was created, 
primarily for the purpose of gathering the necessary facts to 
enable the administration to properly enforce the maximum and 
minimum tariff schedules of that act. It was then contended 
that the language creating this commission was broad enous‘ 
to make it a real tariff commission, with power to investigate 
fully the justice of any tariff rate. The President has so con 
strued it and Congress has not only acquiesced in that constric- 
tion, but has at his request voted $250,000 to enable the com- 
mission to make this investigation. This action is a radical 
departure from our former method of securing the evidence 
upon which a tariff rate should be made. It is intended to se 
ccre a nonpartisan and impartial presentation of the facts [0 
Congress, so that tariff schedules may give only a fair measure 
of protection. The American people are willing that our own 
labor and capital shall produce what America needs, if such 
production can be secured at reasonable prices, but they are 


is 


law, pr 
with the d 














| 
not willing that greed should dictate tariff schedules to enable | 
anyone to rob them. 
It is contended, on the one hand, that the Payne tariff act is 
a substantial reduction of the rates in the former tariff law. | 
rhis contention finds support in a speech recently made by 
Senator Bartey, of Texas, one of the ablest of the Democratic 
leaders. He said in the Senate on the 11th of this month, | 
speaking of those who complain that the Payne tariff act is | 
too high, that it is no worse than other laws heretofore passed, 
and added: 
Indeed, Mr. President, the Treasury reports show that the imports 


.de under this law will perhaps exceed the average imports of the 
t five years or the last ten years or the last twenty years. In other | 


mi: 
~ eds, this law, which so many Republicans believe is too high, is low 
enough to admit through the custom-houses of the United States per- 
hal s the largest volume of imports, with one or two exceptions, ever 
recorded in our history. 

It is contended, on the other hand, that notwithstanding 
many rate reductions were effected, there are many that are 
excessive and that the matter should be carefully examined, 
so as to determine what changes can safely and properly be 
made. This commission has been demanded by those who con- 
tended that the rates are too high as a means of establishing 
that fact, while those who passed this law say they are wi!ling 
to submit to this scrutiny. That the object of this commission 
will be attained no one can seriously doubt. The President, 
charged with the execution of the law, has urged it strongly, 
and has asked for this appropriation to enable him to make this | 
investigation. This seems a fair way of settling this dispute 
and is certainly in the interest of good government. This will 
make it possible to correct errors without disturbing business 
conditions . 

It may also be observed that the minimum and maximum 
tariff schedules in this act have proven very effective in secur- 
ing for our people fair treatment abroad. It is a weapon to 
prevent nations from discriminating against us, a thing which 
they did with impunity before this became a law. This is a 
new departure and a distinct advantage. As a part of the same 
law, we passed a provision that is as much of #n income tax 
as it is believed we have power to pass without apportioning 
such tax according to population. I refer to the so-called cor- 
noration tax. It imposes a tax of about $27,000,000 upon cor- 
porations that receive more than $5,000 of net income annually. | 
Nearly every argument that can be made in favor of an income 
tax can be made in favor of this tax. It is not a tax upon 
the poor, but it will fall in most cases upon those who can most 
easily bear the burden. 

There is one feature of the corporation-tax provision that 
should not be overlooked. It is the one requiring these cor- 
porations to give to the Government information in regard to 
their affairs, including their connections through stock owner- 
ship with other corporations and the amounts of their gross 
and net earnings. This information is being tabulated and | 
when furnished to the public will be of much value. If it 
shows, as is contended, that many companies are simply sub- 
sidiary to others and that they are earning excessive profits, 
it seems to me that we have a right to know it. The Presi- 
dent, in urging this tax provision, insisted that the informa- 
tica we might derive would be of great advantage in dealing 
with these corporations. When it passed this corporation-tax 
law, Congress also took steps to submit to the legislatures of 
the different States a constitutional amendment granting power 
to pass a real income-tax law. Whether the States will ratify 
such amendment or not remains to be seen. Some Republican 
and some Democratic States have so far refused to ratify. 

The phrase “conservation of natural resources” is the name 
of one of President Roosevelt’s most popular policies. Though 
it might be of interest, I shall not at this time devote much 
time to this policy, because a few days ago I attempted to ex- 
plain its object and give somewhat in detail the means that he 
adopted to carry it into effect. I then called attention to the 
cordial support this policy has received from this administra- | 
tion, giving from official sources facts and figures that I be- | 
lieve clearly show that our national forest reserves and lands | 
valuable for timber, coal, oil, gas, phosphate, and water powers | 
are not only as carefully guarded as under the former admin- | 





istration, but that the policy has been developed so as to still 
further prevent speculation and monopoly, especially in coal 
and timber lands. 

As evidence of the energetic manner in which violators of the 
public-land laws are being pursued, I called attention to the fact | 
that in the year of 1909 there was recovered as the result of | 
investigations made in whole or in part by special agents of the | 

Land Office $562,411.57 in cash and more than 681,000 
acres of land. That on the ist of January, 1910, these same 
agents were investigating more than seven and one-half million 
acres. As a result of these investigations, an offer has lately | 
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been made to return to the Government some 80.000 acres of coal 
land, valued at about $1,500,000, 

If any evidence were nece 1 
policy is in full force, and that t! st f l 


Sury to s w f o < n 


illegal methods of securing land is a ! 
the Representatives from the public-land § 
have supplied that evidence. Witho 


tions they have complained bitterly against th 
this policy and against the rigor of these 
Secretary of the Interior and Preside il have 
mitted to Congress a comprehensive programme for fu 
lation along these lines, and Congress lia 
progress in the consideration of this program 

At this session we have passed an act 
settlers can only secure title to the 
taining in the Government the coal 
der the coal-land laws, except so much of su dey 
homesteader needs for his own use upon the land until th: 


Ssuriace Ol ¢o 


deposits for « 


deposit is disposed of. This has been strongly 1 

the friends of conservation. It enables the | 
its best advantage. The coal may, in mos | | 
without much injury to the settler, and the law previ 

must be compensated for such injury. Another 

come a law that authorizes the President to with wiy om 


entry or other disposition any public land when 
ment public interest requires it. This will remove doubt 
which exists as to his power to withdraw, avd enable him to 


take prompt steps whenever necessary to protect the | cd 
main against spoliation. This is a very important and far- 


reaching measure. It enables him to guard public i 1 
the interest of the West, to aid in building li 
just authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of $206,000.00 
for the purpose of completing the irrigation projects 

money is to be repaid to the Treasury by those who secure 
gation. This is an act that spells progress of the right sort 

But the most important law passed at this session 

interest of conservation is that creating a TB 
The mission of this bureau is conservation, 
mineral products, but also human lives. 


mes there, we have 


ireau of Mines, 
to conserve bot only 
lt w study how to 


prevent loss of life in mines and how to prevent waste. Th 
enormous loss of life each year is appalling; so is the waste in 
the use of minerals. For each 1,000 tons of coal taken from a 
mine more than 400 tons are left in the ground. In usil l 
only a small part of the heat units that it contains is ul ed. 
This bureau will study how to avoid these losses, losses t 
only in coal, but in all other minerals. It is believed that 
value will be very great. To the President is due much of the 
credit for its passage. 

Much credit is also due the President for his interest in 


economy. Acting under the authority of a law passed by ¢ 
gress he has taken special pains to eliminate un 
penditures. His efforts have resulted in 
millions of dollars. His instructions to his Cab 
cut expenses wherever possible is producing surprisi 
In line with this, and to secure a sensible bi 


tion, Congress has authorized the President to employ the 1 


the saving « ! iV 


is t 


essary experts to study how duplication in work can be elim 
inated and greater efliciency and economy secured. It b 
lieved that a great deal of money can be saved in this w 
To the end that sinister influence in elections may be ex I 
we have passed an act that compels the publication of al! con 
tributions made for the election of a Memifer of Cone nd 
the disbursements therefor. It is believed that this w t 
undue influence on the part of special interests and make 
| service more responsive to the country’s ne¢ 
To prevent what is known as the“ white-slave trad tween 
this and foreign countries a law has been | ed : 
| sion. This is in the interest of morality. It is designed to 1) 
traffic in immoral women, and it is believed that it \ hi i 
effective aid to the crusade against immorality Liberal provi- 


sions have also been made along very carefully ay] 
development of rivers and harbors and the « 
work on the Panama Canal. In this work the co 
interested. 

I omit mention of other important legislation to call y 
tention to some very significant changes in the House rules 

For many years there has been much complaint against t! 
House rules. During the closing days of the last Congress f 
matter received a good deal of consideration, and at the bi 
ning of this Congress an organized effort was made to secure a 
change. The effort was only partially successful. The amend 
ment secured provides a method by which a bill repérted from 
a committee may be called up for consideration as a matter of 
right. While, theoretically, that might have been done under 
the old rules, in practice it was hardly ever possible. 

During this session other changes have been made. We have 
enlarged the Committee on Rules and provided that it shall be 


ry on ¢ 
intry is d 
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elected by the House instead of appointed by the Speaker, and 
made the Speaker ineligible to membership. The function of 
this committee is largely that of a steering committee. When- 
ever the rules preSent consideration of any bill or other matter 
that the House desires to take up, it applies to this committee 


for a rule to accomplish its purpose. If this rule is secured 
and adopted by a majority of the House, it guides its action. 
Most of these rules apply only to the particular matters, but 
the Committee on Rules lately reported and secured the passage 
of a standing rule which provides that if a committee to which 
a matter has been referred does not act promptly in considering 
it, a Member may, after giving a week’s notice, move to dis- 
charge the committee from further consideration of the bill and 
have the bill placed upon the calendar for consideration in the 
House. For many years it has been impossible to do this, and 
there has consequently been complaint that committees have 
been packed and legislation prevented because of it. While 
these charges are strenuously denied, it is evident that the 
House is not willing to maintain a system which makes it pos- 
sible to make these charges, 

We are about to add two new stars to the flag. At this ses- 
sion we have passed an act enabling New Mexico and Arizona 
to become States. This is in redemption of party pledges. I 
believe that it can be truthfully said that the present adminis- 
tration has earnestly striven to redeem the pledges of the 
Republican party. Despite this there have been a great many 
insinuations and much abuse, not only of Congress but also of 
the President. But in this day of yellow journalism this must 
be expected. The American people have learned to discount the 
clamor. They are too shrewd to be buncoed all thte time. These 
journals remind me of Jeremiah Simpkins and his hogs. Jere- 
miah had testified as a witness in a lawsuit, and the opposition 
put a fellow on the stand that looked like Uncle Sam, and 
asked him if he did not know that Mr. Simpkins was the biggest 
liar in town. Uncle hesitated a bit, and then drawled out, 
“ Naw, I can’t say as I know all the people in town; but I do 
know Jeremiah has got to get some one else to call his hogs at 
feeding time.” 

Possibly there is some good reason for this abuse. Many of 
these papers are owned by large corporations that are required 
to pay their share of the corporation tax, corporations that may 
be owned by railroads affected by the railroad bill, by the 
Standard Oil Company or the tobacco trust, against which the 
Government has carried on vigorous and, so far, successful 
prosecutions for their dissolution as illegal monopolies. The 
Washington Post, a paper that is considered independent in 
politics, had this to say, under date of the 20th of this month: 

No one is absurd enough to claim that the legislative record made at 
this session is perfect, but no one can deny that it is the best that has 
been done within the experience of the oldest lawmaker on Capitol Hill. 

The Republican party claims credit for this work. It has fur- 
nished substantial majorities for its accomplishment. While 
these measures ere in line with the policy of progress that char- 
acterized the administration of President Roosevelt, they dis- 
tinctly reflect the views and purposes of this administration as 
outlined by President Taft in his utterance. A great deal of 
credit is due President Taft for the part he has taken in secur- 
ing this legislation. When the noise and smoke of the conflict 
shall have ceased the figure of President Taft will loom large 
to the American people. They will realize that, though kind 
and considerate to all, he has a strong and patriotic purpose, 
and that though his methods do not furnish headlines for the 
newspapers, he knows how to do a thing, and does it. 


General Deficiency Bill. 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON.MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Hovse or REpresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MADDEN said: 

Mr. Sreaker: From the signing, by the great emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, of the homestead law, the Republican party 
has, in season and out of season, sought to better the condition 


The Republican party in doing this is deserving of no esp: 
praise. It was right to do it; and, had it failed to so do. it « 
merit the condemnation of all fair-minded men. It has gj), \, 
done its duty. What man could expect more? ies 

The question is not, in my opinion, Is the Republican 
responsible for all the good that has come to the labore; 
reason of wise and beneficient legislation? but is, Has ; 
party been consistent and true in its efforts and in its de. 
to elevate the wage-earner to a higher and a more indepe::) 
as well as a more comfortable station in life? I do not hes 
to answer for my party affirmatively, and before I have fi. 
my remarks I will prove that it has, against the united 6), 
tion of the Democratic party, enacted into law some of ; 
most salutary legislation ever devised for the bettermen: , 
the wage-worker, either in this or in other countries. 

We are proud of our achievements along this line. Privy. 
because in lifting the laborer to the level of his employe 
give him independence, and independence makes strong ci! 
ship, without which no country can be or remain great. 

America is great because by the laws placed upon the st.; 
books by the Republican party the prosperity of the emy)joyoy 
and the laborer has been kept abreast. Give, by law, «\ 
vantages to either party and condemnation will come fp) 
both. The employer, unless he be a fool or a knave, or })\:\). 
desires his employees to be well paid and contented, anid ; 
employee who wishes his employer anything but good is 
worthy. When reverses come to the employer the wage-ear 
must either lose his position or suffer a reduction in s: 
Men who work are quick to see this and strive earnest!) 
faithful and efficient service to avoid such misfortunes, 4 
employer in turn appreciating this brotherly interest is qy 
to advance the wages of his men with advancing prosper 
We are at the present moment having a striking illustrati, 
this mutual concern between employer and employee. On ey. 
railroad, and in almost every factory, on the farms and in the 
mines, wages are being advanced with returning prosperity i 
the laboring man to-day is not only satisfied and contented, but 
is proud of his station in life. 

This is as it should be, and the Republican party ean |e 
trusted to see to it that no law will be enacted which will in {| 
slightest degree lessen the independence or weaken the }) 
leges of either employer or employee. They stand now on :in 
equality. There they must remain or all national enterprise 
must cease and the wheels of Government stand still. 

I said a while ago that the Republican party deserved no 
especial praise for doing its duty, and I stand by the asser 
tion. A party which does not do its duty should forever be 
condemned. 

Has the Republican party done its duty? 
tion. Let us see: 

The Republican party lifted the yoke of slavery from the 
necks of 4,000,000 human beings. It abolished slavery in the 
Philippine Islands (act signed by President Roosevelt, July 1, 
1902). 

It prohibited the holding to involuntary service of any per- 
son forcibly kidnapped in any other country. 

It abolished peonage (39th Cong., Mar. 2, 1867). 

It prohibited the coolie trade, closed our doors to the pan- 
pers and criminals of Europe, stopped the immigration of 
Chinese to Hawaii and the immigration of Chinese from Haw:ii 
to the United States, and passed laws excluding Chinese frou 
our entire island territory. 

It not only abolished compulsory labor, but excluded thie 
products of the cheapest foreign labor through protective taritls. 

It abolished the contract system of labor for United States 
convicts (Mar. 3, 1886). All the votes against the bill were 
Democratic. 

It passed a law for the protection of seamen, for the ins). 
tion of steam vessels, for the inspection of coal mines in tlie 
Territories, for safety appliances on railroads. 

It passed a law requiring common carriers to make montlily 
reports of accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commissioi 

The first eight-hour law ever adopted was that passed by ile 
Fortieth Congress, and was approved by President Grant (0 
1868. It applied to all artisans and laborers employed by tle 
Government, 

In 1888 the eight-hour day was established for letter carric's. 

In 1892, during President Harrison's administration, 
eight-hour law was extended to include persons employed |y 


That is the ques- 


of that great army of American citizens who earn their bread | contractors on public works. 


by toil—the wage-earner. 
publican party has been the guardian of these men and has by 


From that time until this the Re- | 


The Bureau of Labor was created by a Republican Congress 
and was signed by President Arthur in 1884, being the For')- 


wise and just legislation elevated them from a position of | eighth Congress. In 1888 the bureau was made an independent 
penury, embarrassment, and disparity to one of plenty, satis- | Department of Labor, all the votes cast against the 9i!! beius 


faction, and equality. 


Democratic. 

















In 1903 the Republican Congress enacted a law creating the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and made its head a Cabi- 
net officer. 

The Fifty-fifth Congress passed an act creating boards of | 
arbitration. This act was signed by President McKinley on 
June 1, 1898. 

The incorporation of national trade-unions act was passed in 

886. 
; The act providing for employees on railroads, known as the 
“ash-pan act,” was passed by a Republican Congress in 1908. 

Has the Republican party, by its Representatives in Con- 
gress, legislated wisely for the uplifting of the working classes? 
The above would seem to indicate that it has. 

The legislators in Republican States have not been slow to 
respond to the demands of labor in enacting salutary measures 
for their good. What have the legislators in Democratic States 
accomplished in that regard? 

A study of the following summary table will show a decided 
preponderance of protective labor legislation in the Republican 
as compared with the Democratic States: 





Republican | Democratic 
States. i States. 


| Per cent 
| Per cent | 
Num-|of all Re- Num- ,0f al 


ber. |publican| ber. | Demo 


Legislation in force January 1, 1908, 














Pn States, 
| 

Creating labor bureaus ...........--.---+++-e0+--| 26 | 87 7 44 
Creating factory-inspection services............. 23 | 77 | 6 374 
Providing for free employment bureaus......... 13 43 2 23 
Providing for boards of conciliation and arbi- | 

CR eniaddtbnatnabbees ccs docccecoccogccccocces 18 60 q 25 
Establishing a compulsory 8-hour day for labor | 

on public WOPKS. ..........--22.----0e ees eeeeee 16 | 53 2 12} 
Probibiting employment of children under 14 | 

years of age in factories..................-.-.-- 23 77 4 25 
Limiting hours of labor of children............. 24 80 13 81 
Restricting ouenernans of children of school ° 

age and of illiterate children.................. 26 | 87 9 56 
Prohibiting night work by children............. 18 60 10 | 62} 
Prohibiting employment of children in operat- 

ing or cleaning dangerous machinery......... 12 40 3 | 19 
Limiting hours of labor of women............... 15 | 50 6 | 37} 
Requiring seats for females in shops or mercan- | 

tile establishments. ..................- ieinaqnen 23 | 77 10 | 62} 
pe 10 33 2 2) 
Requiring wages to be paid weekly, fortnightly, 

OF MIST sks chesepcccnicccccccccccccceccccece 17 | 7 5 | 31 
Protecting members of labor organizations. ..... 14 47 | 1| 6 
Protecting the umion label. ...............sssse0- 28 93 12 | 








calls on proposed labor legislation in the Congress of the United 
States. I am sure a study of these yea-and-nay votes can not 
in any way militate against the great party which I have the 
honor to represent in part on the floor of this House: On March 
28, 1867, Mr. Banks, a Republican, moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 103, constituting eight hours a day’s 
work for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or | 
on behalf of the Government of the United States. | 


| 
| 
| 
75 
It might be interesting here to show the results of certain roll 
| 


The motion was agreed to. 


Yeas 78—Republicans 64, Democrats 14; nays 23—Repub- 
licans 19, Democrats 4. 


On May 19, 1869, President Grant, referring to the act of | 
Congress approved June 25 of the same year, constituting an | 
eight-hour day’s work, issued the following order: 


Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States, 
do hereby direct that, from and after this date, no reduction shall be | 
made in the wages paid by the Government by the day to such laborers, | 


an and mechanics on account of such reduction of the hours of 
abor. 


On December 20, 1871, the House of Representatives passed 
the following bill: 


That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, a commission of three persons, who 
shall be selected from civil life, solely with reference to their character 
and capacity for an honest and impartial investigation, and of whom 
at least one shall be practically identified with the laboring interests 
of the country, and who shall hold office for the period of one year 
from the date of their appointment, unless their duties shall have been 
sooner accomplished, who shall investigate the subject of the wages 
and hours of labor and of the division of the joint ny of labor and 
capital between the laborer and the capitalist, and the social, educa- 
tional, and sanitary condition of the laboring classes of the United 
States and how the same are affected by existing laws regulating com- 
merce, finance, and currency: Provided, That said commissioners shall 
be appointed irrespective of political or partiasn considerations = 
from civil life. 

Sec. 2. That said commissioners shall receive an annual salary of | 
$5,000 each, shall be authorized to employ a clerk, and shall report the | 
result of their investigation to the President, to be by him transmitted | 
to Congress. 


The vote on the above bill was as follows: Yeas 135—Repub- 
licans 92, Democrats 43; nays 36—Republicans 7, Democrats, 29. 
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On April 3, 1886, an act to provide a method for settling con- 
troversies and differences between railroad corporations . en- 
gaged in interstate and territorial transportation of property 
or passengers and their employees passed the House. 

The result of this vote is very significant: Yeas, 199 
licans 105, Democrats 92, Greenback labor 2; nays 30 
crats. 

This bill passed the Senate on February 28, 1887. 

It was presented to President Cleveland, Democrat, for ap- 
proval on March 1, 1887, and received by him a so-called pocket 
veto—that is, it was not acted upon before the final adjourn- 
ment of the Forty-ninth Congress. 

I could go on almost indefinitely, Mr. Chairman, with similar 
RecorD proof of the Republican party's loyalty to the cause of 
labor. I think, however, that I have demonstrated beyond 
doubt that whenever it is necessary to enact into law legisla- 
tion which will prove beneficial to the toiling masses, the Re- 
publican party can be depended upon to render such service. 

The following are some of the salutary laws placed upon the 
statute books by the Republican party: 

1. The homestead law, passed by a Republican Congress and signed 
by Abraham Lincoln. 

2. The acts for the issuance of legal tenders and national-bank notes, 


which gave the people a currency of equal and stable value 
of the country. 

3. The system of internal-revenue taxation, by which approximately 
one-half of the ordinary expenses of the Government have been visited 
upon malt and spirituous liquors, tobacco, and cigars 

4. The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
slavery. 

5. The fourteenth amendment, which created citizenship of the United 
States as distinguished from citizenship of the 


Repul 
repub- 


all Demo- 


in all parts 


which abolished 


several States, and pro 
vided that no State should abridge the privileges or immunities of citl- 
zens of the United States 

6. The fifteenth amendment, which establi 
7. The civil-rights act, which extended t 
tection of the laws. 

8. All existing laws for the payment of 
the civil war and their surviving relatives 

9. The liberal legislation respecting mineral lands, which built up 
the mining industry, added enormously to the wealth of the 
in the precious and semiprecious metals, and’ made it 
resume specie payments. 

10. The resumption of specie payments. 

11. The reduction of postage, the money-order system, the eéstab- 
lishment of the Railway Mail Service, free delivery. rural free deliv- 
ery, and other improvements that make the Post-Office Establishment 
of the United States the most efficient agency of that character that 
can be found on the globe. 

12. The Life-Saving Service. 

13. The artificial propagation and distribution of fish 

14. The distribution of seeds and other measures of vast 
in the promotion of agriculture. 

15. The endowment of public schools, agricultural colleges, ete., 
by grants of land from the public domain. 

16. The administrative customs act, which 
equality in the collection of duties. 

17. The international copyright law, which respects the rights of 
authors in the product of their brains, but at the same 
our publishing industry by requiring that books 
this country to entitle them to copyright 

18. The establishment of the circuit court of appeals 
Supreme Court and no longer require litigants to 
three or four years in securing a decision on appeal! 

19. The admission of the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Co! 
rado, North and South Dakota, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wy 
ming, and Oklahoma. 

20. The antitrust act. (This was drawn by Senators Sherman and 
Edmunds, and introduced by the former. In the House its 
secured by William McKinley against an attempt to have it sick 
tracked in behalf of a bill for the free coinswce of silver, whiel 
ceived the vote of every Democratic Member wit 


shed equality of suffrage 
all persons the equal pro- 


pensions to veterans of 


country 


possible to 


importance 


insures justice and 
time protects 
Bhall be printed in 


, to relieve the 
suffer a delay of 


1 oF eX ption a 
it may be said that the law was placed upon the statute books over 
united opposition of the Democratic party as represented in the Hou ) 
21. The national bankruptcy acts of ISG7T and 1SOS, while ‘ { 
many thousands of unfortunate men from their burdens of debt id 
restored them to commercial or industrial activity 
2° The establishment of the gold standard, which placed our mor 


tary system on a stable basis and in harmony with the great 
the world. 

23. Every schedule of duties on imports adopted within the past fit 
years, in which the policy of protection to American labor has been d 
tinctly recognized and efficiently applied, has been the product of a 
Republican Congress. 

24. Railway rates to be fixed by enlarged Interstate Commerc: 
mission; rebates and other discriminations penalized; sk 
express companies, and pipe lines made common 
passes prohibited. 

25. the Panama Canal to have 85-foot level, with locks: Panama 
Canal bonds to enjoy same privileges as all other United States bonds 
Panama Canal supplies to be domestic products. 

26. Pure food; label must tell the truth, especially on 
remedies. 

27. Meat inspection “ from hoof to can” at government expense. 

28. Free alcohol, denatured, for use in the arts 

29. Consular service reorganized on merit basis 

30. Quarantine against yellow fever nationalized 

31. Financial law whereby banks in periods of financial 
may issue currency to the amount of $500,000,000, 4d 
rity therefor bonds, commercial paper, or other 
currency being so taxed as to insure its 1 
stringency has passed. 

32. National Monetary Commission created to «se a 
tary system for the Government 

33. Consular service reorganized, abolishing unnecessary consulshiy 
and consul-generalships avd establishing those most needed 

34. Widows’ pensions increased from $8 to $12 a month, and certain 
unnecessary restrictions abolished. 
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35. Importation of impure tea, tea siftings, etc., prohibited. 39. Restrictions on lands of the Five Civilized Tribes removed. aduiy- 
36, a aie aay for District of Columbia. $150,000,000 to taxable property of Oklahoma. a 
oi. Employers’ liability law. , - , i . 
38. Government compensation law, providing compensation to cer- The following tables may be of interest to those who are 
tain federal employees for injuries received in line of duty. cerned in such matters: 
Labor legislation in Republican and Democratic States compared. 
{Extract from remarks of Hon. C. H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, printed in the daily CoNGressionaL Recorp of April 24, 1904.] 
REPUBLICAN STATES. 
State Wo rs! : 
; men’s Truck |Sw: 2 
; ; | Bureau! I@5P€C- | poards |Freeem-| Inspee- | Eight- | ¢pinataborage work | Seats for| sys I system 
ate ring law: . , ‘ on 0 os | > s system |, system 
States having laws in force January, 1904. | of ja bor. aoe: | of arbi- o—}’ —< — limit in factories.| regu- | women.| prohib- |” 1 
ri€S.| tration. . . . lated. ited, la 
| | 
as dscns vitnvdescsdinvcincesbieknenn WeRivcoud 3, == Wael SRGGED. occcenesest PiBecsss , >). a 'N . 
Connecticut BOD sconsd Yes? ee . 34 FORE. caccecsces f 
Delaware F ee) ee) es RE eee oqueseed 
Tilinoies... cc 14 years........... 
Indiana........ 14 years........ 
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eCity of Baltimore. > Held to be unconstitutional. ¢ After May 1, 1904; 12 years, May 1, 1905. 


Labor legistation in Republican and Democratie States. 


{States having Republican legislatures at the present time are regarded as Republican States, those having Demoeratic legislatures as Democratic 
States. The stars show the States which have enacted the legislation indicated on the left of the table.) 
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Publie-Buildings Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 


or 


KE. HUMPHREY, 
WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or Representatives, 

Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26987) to increase the limit of cost of certain pub- 
lic buildings, to authorize the enlargement, extenséon, remodeling, or 
improvement of certain public buildings, to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not, as a general proposition, believe in 
holding legislative post-mortem examinations. Neither do I 
believe in complaining when one fails to secure what one ex- 
pects or desires. I am willing always to take my chances, and 
if I fail to get what I wish to bear it as best I can. But in 
relation to the appropriations which have been made in the 
publie-buildings bill for my district I think I have a right to 
enter some protest. I do not for a moment intimate that it 
was done purposely, but nevertheless I was entirely misled by 


the action of the committee, and especially by the action of the | 


honorable chairman of that committee. 

When I appeared before the subcommittee and presented my 
propositions I asked first for an increase of the limit of cost 
for the buildings at Bellingham and Everett, and next for a 
site for a new building in Seattle. From the action of the sub- 
committee I believed that this would be the order in which the 
items would be considered and allowed. I was especially 
anxious with regard to the city of Bellingham, because the 
construction of the building at that city is just ready to com- 
mence, and unless an increase was allowed in this bill it would 
greatly add to the cost and probably mar the beauty of the 
building if it should be made hereafter. The present appro- 
priation is entirely inadequate. Some days before the bill was 
finally completed I went to talk with the chairman of the com- 
mittee in relation to my items—at his request, and not my own. 
The first item taken up was that for the city of Bellingham, 
and after discussing it, and apparently satisfying the chairman 
of the committee in relation thereto, the other propositions were 
discussed, and I left the chairman with the full impression 
that the increase would be allowed for both Bellingham and 
Everett, as well as an appropriation for a site in Seattle. 
make assurance doubly sure, while there was yet time to have 
changed the matter before the bill was finally printed, I asked 


House in regard to my items, and told him I had been informed 
by tife newspaper men that there was no appropriation for 
the increases at Bellingham and Everett. In reply he told me 
that the newspaper men were mistaken; that I need not be 
uneasy; that the items for Bellingham and Everett were in 
the bill. I do not see, under the circumstances, how 
have taken more precautions. While, as I have said before, I 


| mnunities feel the injustice of the present plan. 
To | 


I could | 


do not intend in the least degree to intimate that the chairman 
had any intention of misleading me, and with the many duties 
devolving upon him I can wel! understand how he could have 
made the mistake, yet I certainly can not feel that [I was negli 
gent in this matter. I felt then and I feel that I had a 
right to rely on his statement. 

As I have said, I do not feel that I have a right to complain 
if I do not get what I wish, but | think I certainly 
right to complain when I am thus misled. I 


how 


do have a 
feel that I should 


at least have bad the right to select what items I preferred to 
have first provided for. I should without hesitation, if I had 
had to make a choice, have selected Bellingham first, for the 


reasons already stated. The action of the committee places me 
in the attitude of preferring my own city—Seattle against 
Bellingham and Everett, a thing that I did not desire to do and 
did not do. It is true that there is the greatest necessity for 
another public building for the use of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment at Seattle. Under present conditions it is costing the 
Government about $75,000 a year, which would be avoided by a 
new building near the railway stations; but notwithstanding 
this fact, under the circumstances Bellingham should have been 
first considered. The case of Everett is not so urgent, because 
I have been informed by the Supervising Architect that in all 
probability it will not be possible to commence the building at 
that city within the next year. Therefore the emergency, 
far as Everett is concerned, is removed. It can be cared for in 
the next bill. 

Perhaps it is a misfortune in some respects to represent a 
district that has increased in population probably 150 per cent 
within the last five years. The growing cities of Blaine and 
Anacortes are both entitled to a public building, and should 
have been provided for in this bill. In addition to that, there 
is the greatest necessity for an immigration station at Seattle. 

But I realized that while I was entitled to an appropriation 
for all these buildings I could get but a few, and I therefore 
selected the ones I have mentioned as the most urgent. The 
chairman of the committee, however, has assured me that this 
omission, so far as Bellingham is concerned, will be corrected 
in the Senate and that he will help to do it in conference. I 
am relying upon that promise to correct the mistake into which 
I was led by statements made by the chairman. I think it 
a mistake to pass public-building bills just before election. 
At such time the urgent necessity of some Member in a close 


ow 


¢ as 


SO 


is 


| district not only increases his insistence, but must of necessity 
|} to an extent influence the action of the committee. 


These bills 
should pass as far away from elections and their influence as 
possible. We who represent new and rapidly developing com- 
However meri- 
torious our propositions may be, we are constantly reminded 
that only a limited amount can be given in any particular 


| bill, and that there must be, to a certain extent, an equal dis- 
the chairman of the committee here upon the floor of the | 


tribution as to districts. This is wrong. Public 
should be first built where they are most needed. If this gives 
three to one district and none to another, it should make no 
difference. Under present conditions it is impossible for Mem- 
bers representing the districts that are growing with great 
rapidity to get such appropriations as they are justly entitled 
to receive, The present plan favors the old settled portions 
of the country. It is decidedly unjust to the new. 


buildings 
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Reclamation Bill, 


SPEECH 
or 


WILLIAM 


OF TEXAS, 





HON. R. SMITH, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Tucsday, June 21, 1910. 


_ The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18398) to aid in 
the reclamation of arid lands and semiarid lands of the United States— 

Mr. SMITH of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: I am heartily in favor of this bill, and shall 
support it, although I think it should be amended in one par- 
ticular, which I shall point out after I have given some of the 
reasons for the passage of the bill. 

We have under construction 34 irrigation projects, upon 
which we have expended about $50,000,000. They are at various 
stages of construction. Some of them are almost completed ; 
others are not so far advanced. When all these projects are 
completed it is estimated about 3,000,000 acres of land will be 
brought under irrigation and cultivation. In their present un- 
completed condition only about 720,000 acres are being irri- 
gated. 

The reclamation work was begun about eight years ago, and 
all of the projects to which I have referred have been under 
construction a number of years. In expectation that these 
projects would be speedily constructed many settlers have gone 
upon and purchased the lands to be irrigated, built homes, and 
other improvements, established schools and churches. Many 
of them have exhausted their means, and unless the Government 
brings water within their reach, and that speedily, ruin and 
disaster to them is inevitable. 

Comparatively speaking, there is but little money in the 
reclamation fund at present for the completion of these projects, 
and a number of years—estimated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior at ten—must elapse before they can be completed if no 
other funds are to be provided than the ordinary and usual 
accretions to the reclamation fund. But with the advance of 
the money to be provided by this measure every one of these 
projects may be completed in two or three years. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be admitted that too many projects 
have been undertaken at one time, but, in my opinion, no one is 
subject to any serious criticism therefor. A number of circum- 
stances have concurred to bring about this condition. No doubt 
the engineers have underestimated the cost of construction in 
many instances, as often happens on this kind of work. Cost of 
construction has largely increased since the estimates were 
made and the work begun. Returns to the fund have been di- 
minished by large withdrawals of lands from sale, and section 
9 of the reclamation act, which provides for a distribution of 
the work among the irrigation States, has no doubt had its effect 
toward moving the Reclamation Service to begin too many 
projects. I think the committee have acted wisely in recom- 
mending the repeal of that section. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not think it material for us to in- 
quire as to why too many projects have been begun. It is a 
condition, a serious condition, we are now called upon to deal 
with, and prompt relief is demanded at our hands, regardless 
of what brought about that condition or who, if anyone, is to 
be blamed for it. 

There are a large number of home builders in the West who 
are facing disaster, and the only hope that sustains the droop- 
ing spirits of these brave pioneers is that this Congress will 
come to their relief. 


a man want who desired a home? All of these acts ind 
that the Government meant business and expected to carry 
its undertaking promptly. What did the settler know abou 
many projects had been started, what the cost of each was, 
much money was in the fund, how much was anticipated, or | 
it might be allotted? He knew that this great Go, 
ment, which never fails, had put its hand to the work, ; 
I leave it to you to say whether he was guilty of a want 
prudence and care in going upon these lands and establish 
his home. . 

He may have been gambling in doing so, as has been suggested 
here, but I for one do not think so. If he was, he was gambling 
for a home where he could rear his family and by his industry, 
his brawn, and his muscle pay for that home and make a living 
Such gambling as that, Mr. Chairman, ought to be encouraged in 
this country. 

But suppose he was not invited to take the chance. Let ij 
admitted that he was imprudent, that he was gambling. Has 
this Government become inhuman? These people are out in the 
desert threatened with disaster. Can we say to them, “ You 
ought not to be there; therefore you must take the cor 
quences?” 

Mr. Chairman, that has never been the policy of our Gov 
ment. I hope it never will be. 

Not long ago a very wealthy citizen of this Republic was out 
in the ocean on a pleasure cruise in his own private palat 
yacht. News came that a storm had overtaken him and he had 
been lost at sea. This Government sent her vessels to find | 
rescue him. Congress approved it as an act of humanity. Here 
are men, women, and children on the desert not for pleasure, 
but they are people of limited means, pioneers who have eo 
out there to subdue the adverse conditions of nature, to esi 
lish homes, till the soil, and add to the national wealth, and | 
am not going to believe that this Government will be inhu: 
enough to turn a deaf ear to them, even if it be conceded t! 
they did not act with prudence in going there. 

Now let us consider this matter as a business propositio: 
In order to provide a sufficient amount of money for the s| 
completion of these projects already begun it is proposed that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized from time to 
time as needed to issue certificates of indebtedness in an amount 
not to exceed $30,000,000 to run for five years and bear 3 per 
cent interest, the Treasury by the terms of the act to be fully 
reimbursed from the reclamation fund. 

If these certificates shall be issued the expense to the water 
users will be only the 3 per cent interest and the small cost of 
issuing the bonds. The result will be quick relief to the settlers, 
the reclamation of 2,000,000 acres more of land within two or 
three years, and a very large increase in the returns to the 
reclamation fund. 

‘The hearings show that the approved projects can be com- 
pleted within two or three years—the Secretary of the Interior, 
I believe, testified in a little more than two years—if sufficient 
funds are provided, and when completed will irrigate 3,000,000 
acres. This would insure a return to the fund from the water 
users of something like $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 annually, which 
added to the $7,000,000 which arises from the sale of lands 
would make a total return of $15,000,000 to $17,000,000 a year 
to the fund. 

It would also enable the Secretary of the Interior to make 
early extensions of these projects so as to give the settlers the 
full benefits of the same. It would enable the Government to 
promptly carry out its treaty with Mexico. 

But let us see what the result will be if Congress should re- 
fuse to extend this aid to the Reclamation Service: 

1. The greater part of the $50,000,000 already invested in 
these projects will remain dormant and unproductive for 2 
period as long and perhaps longer than the interest would 
have to be paid on the certificates issued. 

2. More than 2,000,000 acres of the lands under these projects 


t be 


It has been suggested here that these settlers were not invited | will remain dry and unproductive for a number of years when 
to go upon these lands; that they went there at their own peril, | the expenditure of a comparatively small amount of money 
and therefore are not entitled to any consideration at the hands | 


of Congress. The testimony before the committee was some- 
what conflicting upon the question as to whether these settlers 
were expressly invited by the agents of the Gevernment to go 
upon these lands with the expectation that water would be fur- 
nished them within a reasonable time. But I believe a reading 
of that testimony will convince any impartial mind that such 
invitation was extended. 

But whether this be so or not, surveys were made, money was 
allotted, contracts let, big outfits put to work upon the ground, 
the lands opened for settlement. What further invitation would 


would extend the water to them. 

3. And the settlers and their families, the Lord only knows 
what would become of them. They will sit there idly waiting— 
willing and anxious to work, but nothing to do. Will they 
hold out? Some of them may, but many will no doubt have 
to abandon their little homesteads and the improvements they 
have put their last dollar into and lose their all. . 

4. The return of the money already expended on these projects 
will be greatly delayed. 

5. We would largely lose the benefit of the splendid engi- 
neering force and equipment which has been built up by the 








Reclamation Service. This force, which I am informed con- 
sists of about 300 men, is perhaps the best engineering force 
the world has ever seen, the organization of which has been 
the work of years. If the work is to be curtailed now for the 
want of funds, this force must be cut down also and more or 
less disorganized, and when we have gotten over the present 
difficulties, as we will in time, and the returns to the fund 
increase, as they will, this force will have to be built up again, 
which can not be done in a day or a year. 

6. We would run the risk of losing water rights under some 
of the projects. 

Mr. Chairman, such are the advantages to be derived from 
the passage of this measure, and such are the evil consequences 
that will follow if it fails to pass. Treated either as a ques- 
tion of humanity, as a question of public policy, or as a busi- 
ness proposition I can not see how there can be any diversity 
of opinion as to what ought to be done. 

Then, what can be the objection to the issuance of these cer- 
tificates? Would it impair the credit of the Government? No 
one will contend that. Would it affect the value of any other 
outstanding obligation? Certainly it would not. Would the 
indebtedness created by these certificates, or any part thereof, 
be or ever become a charge upon the taxpayers of this country? 
No one who has looked into the question to any extent will for 
a moment make such a contention. These certificates will be 
amply secured. They will have behind them 3,000,000 acres of 
irrigated land worth not less than $300,000,000, and also 375,- 
000,000 acres of unsold public land, which is worth not less | 
than $1,000,000,000, all pledged to pay off these bonds. Then 
what can be the objection? Certainly there is no gentleman | 
here who will shut his eyes to the facts and conditions and say 
he is opposed to this bill just because he is, on general prin- 
ciples, opposed to issuing bonds, or because it was stated by | 


some when the reclamation policy was entered upon that Con- | 
gress would never be called upon for further aid. Better argu- | 
ments than these must be made to meet the position taken by 
those who advocate this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an additional argument to be made in 
favor of this bill. One of the projects for which this measure 
is asked is on the Rio Grande, in New Mexico, Texas, and the 
Republic of Mexico. Growing out of a dispute as to a division | 
of the waters of that river the United States entered into a 
treaty with Mexico more than three years ago for the con- 
struction of this project. Mexico feels that she has waited 
long enough for the performance of our part under this treaty, 
and is now insisting that we delay the work no longer. Settlers 
under this project also are waiting and praying for relief. 
Their case is much the stronger because of the fact that our 
Government, before taking up this project, refused to allow its | 
construction and development by private capital. If the Gov- | 
ernment had not invoked the interference of the federal courts, | 


the farmers of this valley would no doubt have had water | 
upon their farms many years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in the beginning, while I want this 
bill to pass, I think it ought to be amended. I think that pro- | 
vision of the bill ought to be stricken out which provides that 
no part of this money shall be expended upon any project until | 
such project shall be examined and approved by a board of | 
army engineers. At the proper time I shall offer an amend- | 
ment to strike this provision from the bill, unless some other | 
Member shall offer such an amendment, for it requires only a | 
duplication of work, is unnecessary, and, I believe, will defeat 
the main purpose of this bill, which is the speedy completion of | 
these projects. In the first place, the engineering work of these | 
projects has been done thoroughly by the reclamation engineers, 
who are peculiarly fitted for this sort of work. Their labors 
cover a period of eight years and deal with every phase of the 
reclamation work. 

The provision to which I object would require a delay of | 
construction until a board of army engineers shall duplicate | 
this enormous task, for it will require the army engineers to | 
go upon the ground and examine each project and determine its | 
feasibility and whether or not it is worthy of the expenditure. 
This will require a detailed survey, an examination of the neces- | 
sary drillings for foundations, and an analysis of the water and 
the soil, a gauging of the water supply, a study of climatic con- 
ditions, an ascertainment of the nature of the titles of the lands | 
to be irrigated, the disposition of the farmers toward the | 
project, and an estimate of the cost of construction, and an in- 
vestigation of many other factors in the problem. All of which 
will result in great delay and defeat the very purpose of the 


bill. By all means, this unnecessary provision ought to be 
Stricken out. 
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| yaried and different action on the part of the Government. 


Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


SPEECH 


or 
ARTHUR W. KOPP, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 18398) to aid tn the reclamation of arid lands and 
semiarid lands of the United States. 

Mr. KOPP said: 

Mr. SreaKer: I. have listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] on 
the pending proposition. He claims that if we pass this bill 
to allow the issuance of these certificates we will be entering a 
new field of governmental work. 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind that is not an objection at all. I 
predict that in the years to come we will enter upon a great 
many new fields of enterprise. If many of the propositions con- 
sidered by us to-day with only a passing moment’s considera- 
tion, so simple and self-evident do they seem, had been presented 
to a Congress seventy-five or fifty years ago many would have 
claimed that they should not have been considered, for they were 
entering a new field of enterprise. New conditions necess 


HON. 


ita 
of 
course, it is well known that the most of our legislation is based 
upon the implied powers given to the Federal Government under 
our Constitution. In years gone by, while there were hundreds 


| of millions of acres of fertile land throughout the West for 


entry and settlement, there was no need for the reclamation of 
arid lands. But that day of boundless opportunity has passed. 
It is true that we still have a large public domain, but under 
the policy of conservation, a policy which I heartily approve, it is 
not proposed to offer this domain for settlement except in limited 
quantities and under the strict supervision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Because we have been reckless with our resources 
in the past and allowed one group of men to get control of all 
the copper, another to get control of all the timber, and a group 
of men to control the coal and oil, is no reason why we should 
waste and dissipate the few resources still remaining. 

But with the arid lands, a part of the so-called Great Ameri- 
can Desert, we are met with a different proposition. Owing to 
the climatic conditions, these lands are worthless in their pres- 
ent condition—in fact, nothing more nor less than a barren 
desert. In order that they may become fertile, it is necessary 
that they be irrigated. For them to be irrigated, it is necessary 


| to build vast dams and carry the water for many miles at a 


cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in many instances 
millions of dollars. Now, the Government must do one of three 
things—eitber irrigate these lands and prepare them so they 
ean be utilized by the homesteader, turn them over to vast 
corporations with millions of wealth back of them and allow 
them to do it, or allow the lands to remain forever a desert, I 
take it that no one will contend that we should turn them over 
to some great corporation. I doubt whether anyone will claim 
that they should remain forever barren when they might be 
producing and contributing to the world’s wealth. Then the 
only thing left is for our Government to prepare these lands 
so that the settler may enter and be enabled to make a living 
while he is improving the land. 

I believe in home building. The greatest ambition that any 
poor man can have, or, in fact, any man can have is to own 
his own home. We have millions of men toiling in our cities, 
working long hours under insanitary conditions, and scarcely 
able to earn a livelihood. Their only home is a hot and stifling 
tenement house. Their wives and children are compelled to 
live under such conditions as to make it almost impossible to 
exist. It is for these people that I plead; and because I believe 


| our Government should help these people I favor this propo 


sition. We have millions of acres of arid lands, enough to 
make homes for thousands, aye, hundreds of thousands, of our 
people who are yearning for homes. 

The only thing necessary is that the Federal Government 
should prepare these lands so that they may be entered and 
settled by our people. I will admit that $20,000,000 means a 
large expenditure, but this money will all come back in due 
time, for the reason that under the provisions of this bill the 
proceeds of the sale of these reclaimed lands are to be paid 
back into the Federal Treasury. We will, in reality, simply 








extend our credit to these homesteaders, or, expressed in an- 
other way, we are guaranteeing the paper of these pioneers 
of the West. It can not be claimed that this is a reckless ex- 
penditure or extravagance, as is often charged with reference 
to great appropriations. I believe if there is one great need 
on the part of our National Legislature to-day it is the need 
of economy. Public moneys are often spent recklessly. I be- 
lieve that we, as national legislators, should not spend the 
public money where we would not spend it if we were spend- 
ing private funds under the same conditions; that the same 
business sagacity should be displayed in appropriating the 
money of the Federal Government as would be displayed in 
conducting a private enterprise. But, as stated before, it can 
not be charged that advancing the money for reclamation of 
these arid lands is an extravagance. The people who go out 
there and start at the very bottom in an attempt to make a 
home out of the desert are pioneers such as our forefathers 
were. They will have all the hardships our forefathers ex- 
perienced, excepting, perhaps, the danger incident to attacks 
by the Indians and the ravages of wild beasts. But our pioneer 
fathers and mothers were the men and women who made this 
great country of ours—men and women who were not afraid 
to work, to suffer, and to die, if necessary, in the attempt to 
build a home and earn a livelihood. : 

Upon their sacrifices we have built the greatest republic in 
the world, and if we should give these new pioneers an oppor- 
tunity to go west and reclaim these lands we will have a 
class of men and women who will add new luster to the 
achievements of our Nation. When these millions of acres 
now barren are made as fertile as the Valley of the Nile, it 
will mean that millions will be added each year to our national 
wealth. If we want the cost of living reduced, one way to 
do it is to produce more of the things which are used to feed 
our people. From every standpoint, then, this enterprise is 
worthy of our support. We should not support it simply be- 
cause the administration wants it, nor because we are Repub- 
licans; neither should we oppose it because we are Democrats, 
for in all great national enterprises of this kind we should for- 
get politics and legislate with the sole idea of benefiting man- 
kind. 

I trust there will be no opposition to this bill, and that the 
argument of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] 
as to the constitutionality of this law will not be considered 
seriously. I do not favor the enactment of any law which is 
unconstitutional, but our Supreme Court early laid down as a 
principle of construction that those powers are implied which 
are necessary to carry into effect the express powers given by 
the Constitution. It certainly is not unlawful to borrow 
money, and I am convinced that the Supreme Court will hold 
it is not unconstitutional for the Federal Government to aid in 
the improvement of its own property—these arid lands. For 
these reasons I shall support the proposition. 
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HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LEE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On December 6, 1909, I introduced the follow- 
ing bill, and while it may not be perfect, yet it conveys to this 
House what I think is of great and vital interest to the welfare 
and happiness of the country: 


A bill to establish in the Serene of Agriculture a bureau to be 
known as the bureau of public highways, and to provide for national 
aid in the improvement of the public roads. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established in the Department 
of Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public highways. 

Sec. 2. That the object and purpose of said bureau shall be to co- 
operate with the various States and Territories of the United States in 
the construction and improvement of permanent public roads accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act; to make investigations and experi- 
ments in regard to the best methods of road making and the best 
road-making materials; to cooperate with the various States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States in the construction of object-lesson roads; 
to publish and distribute bulletins and reports on the subject of roads 
and road improvement; to bring about, as far as may be, a uniform 
system for the repair, improvement, and construction of the public 
roads throughout the United States. 
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Sec. 3. That the said bureau shall consist of three commissioners. + 
be known as commissioners of highways, two of whom shal! be 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of ; 
Senate, in the following manner: One from the political party in ; 
trol of the executive branch of the Government, who shall be the ch,); 
man of the commission, and one from the largest minority politi 
party. Both of the aforesaid commissioners shall have practical kno. 
edge of road engineering and construction and shall receive a <a! 
of $5,000 per annum each. The President shall detail to serve ag 
third member of said commission an officer of the Engineer Corps o; 
the United States Army, on the active or retired list, of rank not | 
low that of captain, who shall receive, in addition to the pay allow 
ance of his rank in the United States Army, a sufficient sum to make 
$5,000 per annum. The said commissioners of highways shall a 
point, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, such 
other officers, agents, and servants as may be requir to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act: Provided, That the said commissioners 
of highways shall be under the general supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall exercise general ——a over all matters 
and acts coming uader their control by virtue of this enactment. 

Sec. 4. That after the expiration of six months from the date of the 
approval of this act any State or Territory, or civil subdivision thereof, 
through the proper officers having jurisdiction of the public roads, may 
apply for aid in the improvement or construction of the public roads or 
sections thereof located in said State or Territory. 

Sec. 5. That the said commissioners of highways shall make and pro- 
mulgate all needful rules and regulations under which the varions 
States and Territories, or civil subdivisions thereof, may apply for and 
receive the benefits of this act. ‘The said rules and regulations sha‘! 
be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 6. That no State or Territory or civil subdivision thereof sha!! 
be entitled to receive the benefits of this act until it shall have esta). 
lished to the satisfaction of the said commissioner of highways: Pirst, 
that the highway or section thereof sought to be improved or con- 
structed is of sufficient importance as to come within the purview of 
this act, taking inte account the use, location, and value of such 
highway or section thereof for the purposes of common traffic and 
travel and for the delivery of the mail of the United States; second, 
that the requisite right of way for the improvement and construction 
of the highway or section thereof has been secured; third, that the 
highway or section thereof when constructed or improved will be main- 
tained and kept in repair without recourse upon the United States; 
fourth, that the State or Territory or civil subdivision thereof has pro- 
vided for the payment of its portion of the total cost of the improve- 
ment or construction as provided for in this act. 

Sec. 7. That one-half of the expense of the improvement or construc- 
tion of any public highway of any State or Territory or civil sub- 
division thereof that may receive the benefits of this act shall be paid 
by the Treasurer of the United States upon the warrant of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, issued upon the requisition of said commissioners 
of highways, out of any specific appropriation made to carry out the 

rovisions of this act, and that one-half of the expense thereof shal! 
be paid by the State or Territory or civil subdivision thereof in which 
the highway or section thereof is located: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the said States or Territories from 
distributing their portion of the cost among their several civil sub- 
divisions: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shal! pre- 
vent the said States or Territories or civil subdivisions thereof from 
receiving credit for all labor, material, and machinery used in the con- 
struction or improvement of said highway or section thereof: Provided 
further, That no money shall be advan by the United States in pay- 
ment of its proportion of the expense of the improvement or construc- 
tion as herein provided for, except as the work of actual construction 
progresses, and in no case shall the payment or payments made prior 
to the completion of the work be in excess of 80 per cent of the value 
of the work actually performed. 

Sec. 8. That there hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, the sum of $24,000,000, the said appropria- 
tion to be available at the rate of $8,000,000 a year during the years 
1910, 1911, and 1912. If any of the appropriation herein made is not 
expended in the year named that portion not expended shall become 
available the succeeding year. This appropriation shall be distributed 
in the following manner: No State or Territory shall receive in any 
one year a larger proportion of the sum _ hereby aperegriated than its 
population bears to the total population of the United States. 


In the brief time allotted me I want to call your attention to 
its importance, for within the past few years the sentiment for 
improved roads has grown to wonderful proportions. 

In the last Republican platform we find the following lan- 
guage: 

We recognize the social and economic advanta 
roads, maintained more and more largely at 
and less at the expense of the abutting 
we commend the growing practice of state aid, and we approve the 
efforts of the National Agricultural Department, by experiment and 
otherwise, to make clear to the public the best methods of road con- 
struction. 

The declaration contained in the Democratic platform is em- 
phatic, and is in the following language: 

We favor federal aid to state and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post-roads. ¥ 

The agitation for improved highways is not confined to po- 
litical platforms. There is scarcely a magazine published or : 
country newspaper printed that does not indorse the movement 
for better roads. 

The Farmers’ Union, composed of more than 2,000,000 of hard- 
working, progressive farmers of the South and West, have in 
their state and nat.onal conventions indorsed this movement 
and are demanding better roads. 

The State Grange is in favor of this proposition. The large 
body of progressive farmers representing these organizations 
are certainly entitled to some consideration. 

But other interests and forces are coming to the aid of the 
unorganized, and almost unorganizable farmer. His friends in 


of good country 
ublic expense and less 
roperty owner. In this work 


the cities have equipped themselves liberally with self. propel- 
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ling vehicles, want better roads to roll them over, and they are 
interested in the problem of the roads. The manufacturer, 
learning frem experience that bad roads interfere materially 
with his obtaining. steady and continuous supplies of raw mate- 
rial, wants the roads improved. The millions of operatives in 
mines, mills, and shops are learning that bad roads increase the 
eost and disturb the regular supply of food products from the 
farms which they must have, and they want better roads. The 
merchant has learned that bad roads retard and depress trade, 
and he wants them mended. Our Post-Office Department is 
greatly hindered and hampered in its efforts to supply to the coun- 
try regular, prompt, and reliable mail service for lack of better 
roads. In fact, it would be hard to name an interest, an indus- 
try, or an individual who would not be benefited by better roads. 

The question of railway rate legislation has commanded the 
attention of this House for days and weeks, and has been re- 
ceiving the serious thought of the Senate for weeks. For years 
it has aroused the deepest interest throughout the country, and 
I would by no means disparage the importance of this question; 
but, sir, I call your attention to the fact that the average charge 
of railroad transportation of freight throughout the country is 
three-fourths of 1 cent per mile for the hauling of a ton of 
freight. Now, mark you, that the average cost of hauling 
freight over dirt roads is 25 cents per ton, or thirty-three times 
as much, and further, bear in mind, that the freight that is 
hauled over the railroads in a large part must first travel the 
dirt road; in fact, 98 per cent of the freight that is shipped 
over railroads must first pass over a dirt road to get to a rail- 
road for transportation. Does not this impress the importance 
of the improvement of our roads throughout the land? 

The total value of the products of the soil last year is put 
at $8,000,000,000. It is interesting to note the value of the 
principal farm products for the year 1909, viz: 


i $1, 720, 000, 000 
aac teres epee eentadinimmaineidadianiin 850, 000, 000 
tisha irccterinenitsehicieenatinimninetnbiigeepenimibabanidivegiamsindesaninante 725, 000, 000 
a siti cerca ten secant ps tihslnaciplantiananit 665, 000, 000 
ac ts cece naan tatineniaa 400, 000, 000 
Fe inlital thneticnseenicnintepenaiien degen endnmaienentbaraitanastnimnanananial - 212, 000, 000 
I itatidateieiieencnenininasnninanneeniniesitantinceabenesaniheyanaiubanenanian 100, 000, 000 
tcl eesasineh epithets eens annie tmenenanesaniadens 95, 000, 000 
ei esenienenenenenitenapitens deena cinameni et enicieetianestananat 88, 000, 000 
Bt tiateeincereneismnenenrencienenenanantsatainmesinenesabenetesusesinuanet 25, 000, 000 
Fc NN aerhng ec accor. ctitnien caer cect 23, 000, 000 


Every pound of this ineonceivably vast tonnage must be 
moved to market over our present miserable roads, 85 per cent 
of which are practically impassable for loaded teams during 
half the year. 

The railroads, the manufacturers, the merchants, and auto- 
mobile owners all join the farmers in their just demand for im- 
proved highways. 

We have passed the billion-dollar mark in our appropriations. 
The army gets more than a hundred millions a year. The navy 
gets about one hundred and thirty-five millions a year, or 
usually get all they ask for. For pensions we pay out about one 
hundred and sixty-five millions annually. In the past forty- 
four years more than $4,000,000,000 were paid to the pensioners 
of the country; and while I do not wish to impose any objec- 
tion to any worthy soldier drawing a reasonable pension, I 
want to cali your attention to the fact that not more than 2 per 
cent of that vast sum is paid out in the South. 

The distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
[Mr. Tawney] has stated that more than 66 per cent of all our 
revenues are spent for the preparation for war and the results 
of war. This is a startling statement, but it is true. 

I believe in an adequate army and navy to protect our in- 
terests at home and on every sea, but the whole world seems 
to have gone mad on the subject of increased preparation 
for war, and unless this spirit is checked we will bankrupt our 
Government and crush the life out of our people by taxation. 

It costs $10,000,000 to build a battle ship of the Dreadnought 
type and $1,000,000 a year to operate it. It costs $55,000 to make 
a 12-inch gun for one of these ships. It costs $15,000 to shoot 
all the guns on our battle ships at one time. 


The cost of one | 


battle ship mounted with guns would build a macadamized | 
road from Chickamauga to Jacksonville, Fla., and from Savan- | 


nah to the Alabama line. 


! 
I believe the Government should give $50,000,000 annually to 


aid the States in building good reads. The agricultural classes 


produce a large share of the wealth of the country, they pay | 


a@ large share of its taxes, and in war fight its battles, and 


they are entitled to a share of the benefits of the expendi- | 


If the army needs a road, it gets it. Even our unprofitable 
and expensive possessions, the Philippine Islands in the Far 
East, have been the objects of our solicitous care to the extent 
of expending $5,000,000 in building roads for them. Porto 


Rico, though not much larger in area than some of our counties, competition at home and “protection” 





has had over $3,000,000 expended upon its roads since it came 
into our possession. During our brief occupa 


ney of 


the island 


of Cuba our Government expended two and a half n 13 upon 
its public roads. Even those little dots out in the Pacific, the 
Hawaiian Islands, have come in for a share and have a contem 
plated expenditure of two and a half millions upon their roads. 
These various sums aggregate $15,000,000 that have been ex- 
pended during the past few years in building roads, not a fo 


of which lie within the United States. What have we against 
our own people that we should deny to them blessings that ; 
freely extended to the idle islanders of the seas? 

If I had the privilege of writing upon our statute books a law 
that had more of the promise and potency for immediate and 
lasting good to all the people than any law that has been pro- 
posed or discussed in this Hall, it would be a iaw creating a 
department of public highways, to act through and in con- 
junction with state, county, and municipal authorities in re- 
deeming our country from the throes of its miserable roads; 
and I would give that department not less than fifty 
a year until the work had reached a satisfactory 
vancement. 

I do not believe this Congress can make a more useful ex- 
penditure of public funds than in the direction I have indicated, 
nor one more lastingly beneficial to all the people. 


millions 


stage of ad- 


Investigating the United States Steel Corporation. 
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HON. A. OWSLEY STANLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, June 22, 1910, 
On the resolution (H. Res. 813) to investigate 
trust act of 1890. 

Mr. STANLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: In discussing this resolution I avail myself of 
this opportunity to express my sincere gratitude and genuine 
obligation to Messrs. H. J. Schulteis and H. B. Martin, of the 
American Antitrust League, for valuable statistical information, 
the result of a careful and laborious investigation of this great 
question. 

It is not my purpose to rail at the steel industry or to attempt 
to injure any legitimate business. 

The manufacture of steel is peculiarly suited to the genius 
of American industry and enterprise. The risk and uncertainty 
of the business is attractive to bold and fin 
The danger and the arduous labor incident to the manufacture 
of iron and steel in all its forms, together with the expert 
handling of ponderous and complicated machinery, demand 
courage, industry, and capacity, absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the enterprise, and where courage, skill, 
and capacity are essential American labor finds in such a task 
its peculiar province. 

Our primacy in the manufacture of steel was obtained 
face of competition—a limited competition, it is true. H 
industry never been coddled by a protective policy 
by combinations in restraint of trade we would ha 
indisputably the tronmasters of the world. 

It is because this is an American it is becans 
are peculiarly blessed by the richness of our natural resour 
by the capacity and astuteness of the men 


violations of the antl- 
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veloped this business, and by the manifest and splendid superi 
ority of American labor that I now seek, not to destroy, but to 
protect the iron and steel industry of the United States. 
And the best interests of the industry itself, as well as the 
protection of the people against bold and unblushing extortion, 


demand a thorough and immediate investigation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

This combination was formed in defiance of law and designed 
for the restraint of trade. It is not engaged in the manufacture 
of any article of steel or iron. 


The purpose of its creation was 


not to sell beams or billets, but stocks and bonds; not to add to 
the cheapness or the excellence of the output of any concern or 
to extend our rapidly growing markets, but to throttle competi- 
| tien, to abandon, if necessary, the export trade, and to force 


consumers of the United States to pay inordinate premiums on 
their inflated and watered stock by means of the « on 
open violation of the law and a secret and shamef 

of the Republican party. This trust has snc ya 


prevents competition 
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of the belief that the courts will dissolve the United States Steel 
Corporation and the people will repudiate this policy of inordi- 
nate pampering by the Republican party. 

No action of the courts, however drastic, can place this in- 
dustry on a competitive basis or secure to the consumer the 
rights to which he is entitled without a redical revision of the 
tariff, and the revision of the tariff will mitigate this evil, even 
if the courts should fail—as I do not believe they will fail—to 
declare this combination a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

The history of the United States Steel Corporation is of itself 
an indictment of this concern before any court of justice. It 
was created for one purpose, and one purpose only, and that was 
the stifling and the prevention of competition; the threat of 
competition gave it its existence. 

When Andrew Carnegie determined to withdraw from the 
business he shrewdly threatened to break the gentlemen’s agree- 
ments which had hitherto prevailed to a greater or less degree 
among the various concerns engaged in the manufacture of steel 
rails, tubes, sheet steel, and so forth. He also threatened to 
build additional blast furnaces, to. produce his own iron ore, 
and his own railroad system from Pittsburg to the Atlantic 
coast. This threat threw the railroad and steel magnates into a 
panic. They knew the audacity and the resourcefulness of the 
canny Scotchman. “There was hurrying to and fro,” and in 
the hour of their dire distress these men, who had already 
tasted the sweets of monopoly and had learned something of the 
evil art of combination, consulted the great high priest of mod- 
ern finances, J. Pierpont Morgan, with the result that a con- 
spiracy was formed between the Carnegie Company, the Fed- 
eral Steel Company, the American Steel Company, the American 
Steel and Wire Company, the National Tube Company, the Na- 
tional Steel Company, the American Tin Plate Company, the 
American Steel Hoop Company, the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, the American Bridge Company, and other subsidiary com- 
panies, by which it was agreed that these concerns should sub- 
mit to the gigantic hold-up of Andrew Carnegie and reimburse 
themselves for the millions he demanded as the price of im- 
munity from competition and the future exploiting of 90,000,000 
of people. 

J. H. Bridges, the author of The Inside History of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, is perhaps better acquainted with the 
character and the operations of Mr. Andrew Carnegie than any 
other living man. In speaking of this sale of the Carnegie in- 
terests to the United States Steel Corporation he says: 


Had all the stockholders been subject to these terms it would have 
meant that the $160,000,000 of the Carnegie Company's stock would 
have been exchanged for the United States Steel Company's stock, as 
follows: 


Seven per cent cumulative preferred_.........----..-~ $240, 569, 280 
COMED: ROU 6.cccncccctinnimniinttitnman nein nninainteds 225, 697, 760 


466, 267, 040 
Add $160,000,000 bonds exchanged for the same amount 
OE CRsROeh RODS niceicnctinsienrtmictin nineties 160, 000, 000 


i abi cniicant o d cient edna cxteleataliaies 626, 267, 040 
It will be remembered that only twelve months before this 
Mr. Carnegie had given to H. C. Frick a written option on his 
interest in the Carnegie Company for $157,950,000. In March, 
1900, Messrs, Carnegie, Henry Phipps, jr., George Lauder, D. A. 
Stewart, John Walker, H. M. Curry, William L. Abbott, H. W. 
Borntraeger, S. E. Moore, and W. H. Singer filed an answer 
to a suit in equity in which H. C. Frick was plaintiff. These 
various defendants, in an answer covering 55 typewritten pages, 
under their solemn oaths, state in detail the value of this prop- 
erty. In this suit it was proposed to purchase Mr. H. C. 
Frick’s interests in the Carnegie Steel Company. The directors 
were under peculiar obligations to this daring and faithful 
servant, and it can not be believed that every director in the 
Carnegie Steel Company would have deliberately perjured him- 
self in an effort to pick the pockets of the most determined and 
courageous officer that great concern ever had. He risked his 
life; he crucified organized labor; he was guilty of offenses 
which blackened his memory and filled the coffers of his asso- 
ciates. Assuming that there is honor among thieves, and that 
these men could not and would not deliberately defraud one of 
their own number, to whom they were under so many obliga- 
tions, and who stood by his guns through the horrors of 
the Homestead strike, when Carnegie himself fled conscience 
stricken from the horror and havoc of the scene, placing an 
ocean between him and his outraged employees, according to 
the sworn statement of these gentlemen the actual book value 
of this concern in 1900 is stated in their answer, as fol- 
lows: 
These books show that the net value on the 3ist day of December, 
1899, of the assets of the association was $75,610,104.06. To a large 


extent this book value represents the actual cost of the properties 
represented in the balance sheets of the association. 
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from abroad, and when the whole truth is known I am firmly | In order to be liberal we will place the value of this eo; . 


not at $75,000,000, but $10,000,000. It will then be seo 11.3 
Mr. J. P. Morgan and the United States Steel Corporation iq 
$100,000,000 for the property and $526,000,000 for the privilege 
of plunder. 7 

In the last two decades, the manufacture of tobacco, the resp. 
ing of oil and of sugar, and almost every necessity of life. hy 
been controlled to a greater or less extent by trusts but nowhere 
has a combination operated in such open and flagrant viola; 
of the law, and nowhere else has such a colossal sum been . 
not for any real or tangible property, but for a license . 
plenary indulgence to exploit and to pillage. It is true tha} ' 
billion four hundred million is beyond the conception of {}o 
most comprehensive intellect and of the wildest fancy, [+ | 
true that the directors of the United States Steel Corporati n 
dominate banks and railroad companies. They elect Congrecc. 
men and Senators; they are the confidential advisers of Pppgj- 
dents, and they boast immunity even when Rockefeller and ;) 
Havemeyers stand in the dock like common criminals, T)yo 
audacity of this concern is as amusing as it is cruel. I wich 
to call the attention of the House to an editorial published jn 
the Philadelphia Record of March 23, 1910, discussing this dep. 
onair defiance of courts and Congresses: 

For extreme cockloftiness a late interview of Judge Gary, speq) 
for the steel trust, furnished a fine example. Nothing better in | 
line has been done since in conscious almightiness one of the Fre) 
kings declared, “I am the state.” Premising with the declaration | 
the United States Steel Corporation is unassailable, because its 


ganization and operations are absolutely open and above board and 
devoid of illegality, he adds: 

“We were investigated by Mr. Wickersham and by his predecessor. 
They were unable to find anything on which to base an action, which 
is fortunate for the country, as well as for ourselves. The disintevra- 
tion of this company would have meant commercial havoe and finan. 
cial chaos. Trade would have been paralyzed. The United s: 


might as well have been out of business had the United States Ste 
Corporation been put out of business. It is not a question of o 
seventy-odd thousand shareholders or our 20,000 employees, They 


relatively minor considerations. The question is national. It affects 
every railroad, every builder, every citizen, indeed.” 

The fact is that every railroad, every builder, every citizen, is deeply 
interested in getting iron and steel at fairer prices. Iron and stec| 
next to bread and meat, are articles of the first necessity. The pric 
should be so reduced that the earnings of the steel trust and the protits 
of the steel trust may be kept within reasonable compass. The rule « 
live and let live should be enforced. The tariff taxes on imports « 
iron ore and upon iron and steel should be repealed. This would giy 
every railroad. every builder, every citizen, a chance to live and dy b 
= without first paying the steel trust a consideration for the privi- 
ege. 

“Tam the State,” said this billion-dollar bourbon. “ It matters 
not whether I am guilty or innocent. I am powerful enough to 
be immune.” If the United States Steel Corporation violates the 
law, why, repeal the law or connive at its violation, but ques- 
tion this titanic conspiracy at your peril and locomotives shall 
stand motionless on the sidings, banks shall close their doors, 
fires in forges and furnaces shall die, and smokestacks, their 
black throats cold and empty, shall stand like grim sentinels 
above desolate or dismantled factories. Millions of ragged and 
hungry workmen shall seek employment in vain, for it is now 
not his industry or skill but the grace of the steel trust that 
saves American labor from the fate of the waif and the vaga- 
bond. This defiant industrial despot boasts that it is in the 
secret councils of Presidents and cabinets, and that panic and 
penury and commercial disaster can at its bidding be loosed like 
the dogs of war upon a devoted and helpless people. 

And what is the price the American people are to pay before 
this “ haughty lordling” will grant them “leave to toil?” 

Congresses and courts must be debased and debauched, the 
moral and civil law alike openly and shamelessly violated, and 
the American people notified that the president of the steel 
trust holds a plenary indulgence to plunder and pillage without 
question or challenge. 

It is high time that we should know “on what meat has this 
Cesar fed.” It is time a self-respecting Congress should in- 
quire where and how it has come about that the head of a trust 
can debonairly leave us to the hard choice between national 
baseness and national bankruptcy. 

Yet this is no idle boast, nor is it the first time the head of the 
steel trust has spoken in this imperious and haughty style, even 
to the President of the United States. 

In 1907, the United States Steel Corporation, in open and 
flagrant violation of law, purchased its only formidable com- 
petitor, and not secretly, but defiantly, they politely notified 
no less strenuous a personage than Theodore Roosevelt, and 
asked what the dread wielder of the “big stick” proposed to 
do about it. 

This transaction, pursuant to a resolution of Senator Cvt- 
BERSON, on March 2, 1909, was carefully investigated by tle 
ablest lawyers in that body. 

That I may not be accused of muck-raking or sensational- 
ism, I prefer to give verbatim the finding of these great and 
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conservative jurists, all members of that committee. Says 
Senator BACON: 


Under the facts narrated and the authorities cited in the foregoing 
= n Company by the United States Steel Corporation was in violation 
of the existing laws of the United States; and no officer of the United 
states has authority to countenance or to even negatively sanction 
~yeh violation of law. 

In view, however, of the fact that the Constitution devolves upon 
the Senate the duty of hearing and determining any charges alleged 
against the President, which may be preferred in the manner prescribed 
py the Constitution, it is my opinion that, while the Senate might com- 
mend or approve any act of the President, it would be improper for the 
<enate, in the absence of charges thus preferred and a legal trial 
thereon, to express by resolution or otherwise its judgment of condem- 
pation relative to any alleged misconduct on the part of the President. 

For this reason my view is that the expression of the opinion of the 
committee to the Senate should be limited to the above statement. 

Says Senator KNUTE NELSON: 

In my opinion the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
pany by the United States Steel Corporation was clearly in violation 
of the antitrust law. I am further of the opinion that such absorption 
ought not to have been tolerated by the Government, but I believe the 
President was misled into taking the course he did take by the repre- 
sentations made to him, that the absorption was necessary in order to 
stay and allay the financial panic then prevailing, and that but for his 


belief in the truth of such representations he would not have acquiesced 
in the absorption. 


Senators Kittredge, OverMAN, RAYNER, and CULBERSON sign 
a report in which these strong indictments of this nefarious 
transaction occurs: 


Among other things, the effect and purpose of the purchase and 
absorption of the Tennessee company were to monopolize the iron-ore 
supply of the country for manufacture, sale, and distribution among 
the several States, and generally to eliminate the Tennessee company 
as a competitor in the manufacture, sale, and distribution of iron and 
steel products among the several States. * * * 

Under the facts set out in this report, the absorption appears to 
have been contrary to the provisions of the antitrust law. 7, 8 


But the steel trust did more than violate the antitrust law. | 


They sandbagged the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, and 
they have “dared” the President of the United States to ques- 
tion the crime. 


In a message to the Senate on January 6, 1909, that great | 
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‘ort. it is my opinion that the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and | 





“terror” of “ wealthy malefactors” uses this renfarkable lan- | 


guage: 

As to the transaction in question, I was personally cognizant of and 
responsible for its every detail. For the information of the Senate | 
transmit a copy of a letter sent by me to the Attorney-General on 
November 4, 1907, as follows: 

THe WHiItTe Hovuse, 
Washington, November 4, 1909. 
My Dear MR. ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Judge E. H. Gary and Mr. H. C. 


AOT 


a message to the Senate, and no honest man who was not piti 
ably gullible would have ever accepted the statement of these 
gentlemen without a grain of salt. The frail threat that they 
might continue the panic which they had created would have 
invited resistance, not subservience, from an Executive genu 
inely, not theatrically, courageous. 

The truth is that the United States Steel Corporation not only 
wished to purchase the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, but 
it was absolutely necessary that it should own this almost in 
valuable property in order that it might carry into effect its 
criminal and gigantic conspiracy to throttle competition and 
perfect its monopoly of the steel industry on this continent. 

I have often thought that an all-wise Providence has showered 
upon this Nation his especial blessings. We are, to a degree, 
His chosen people—blessed above all of the children of men in 
the measure of freedom which we enjoy and in intelligence, 
courage, and capacity; and blessed, too, in the wealth of our 
natural resources. Nowhere has nature been more prodigal 
than in the State of Alabama. The limestone, the coal, iron, 
and timber necessary to this great industry are all found in the 
same mountain. Birmingham can produce steel rails from four 
to five dollars a ton cheaper than they can be produced any- 
where else on the face of the earth, and this statement is cor- 
roborated by the testimony of directors of the steel trust them- 
selves before the Industrial Commission. 

The steel trust well knew that the iron industry of Pittsburg 
could not live an hour when forced to battle for its life against 
Birmingham. It was absolutely necessary that this combine 
should own the iron and iron ore and the coal deposits of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, its only real competitor, be- 
fore it could obtain an actual and a perpetual monopoly of the 
steel industry of the United States. 

This talk about the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company's ab 
sorption by the United States Steel Corporation as a matter of 
charity and of this concern’s absorbing it in order to save the 
country is nauseating in its falsity and its absurdity to those 
acquainted with the facts. It is true that the United States 
Steel Corporation has been the best asset of the Republican 
party, and one of the largest contributors to its campaign funds, 
but that does not make it honest or truthful, and in this instance 
it was neither honest nor truthful. I can state without fear of 
contradiction that there was no concern in the United States less 
liable to be affected by the panic of 1907—a panic created by the 





| United States Steel Corporation—than the Tennessee Coal and 


Frick, on behalf of the Steel Corporation, have just called upon me. | 


They state that there is a certain business firm (the name of which I 
have not been told, but which is of real importance in New York busi- 
ness circles) which will undoubtedly fail this week if help is not given. 


Among its assets are a majority of the securities of the Tennessee Coal | 


Company. Application has been urgently made to the Steel Corporation 


to purchase this stock as the only means of avoiding a failure. Judge | 


Gary and Mr. Frick inform me that as a mere business transaction 


) 


they do not care to purchase the stock; that under ordinary circum- | 


stances they would not consider purchasing the stock, because but 


little benefit will come to the Steel Corporation from the purchase ; that 
they are aware that the purchase will be used as a handle for attack 


upon them on the ground that they are striving to secure a monopoly 
of the business and prevent competition—not that this would represent 


what could honestly be said, but what might recklessly and untruth- 
fully be said. * * ® 


jut they feel that it is immensely to their interest, as to the inter- 


general industrial smash up at this time, and that they are willing to 
go into this transaction, which they would not otherwise go into, be- 
cause it seems the opinion of those best fitted to express judgment in 
New York that it will be an important factor in preventing a break 
that might be ruinous; and that this has been urged upon them by the 
combinaion of the most responsible bankers in New York, who are now 
thus engaged in endeavoring to save the situation. But they asserted 
they did not wish to do this if I stated that it ought not to be done. I 
answered that, while of course I. could not advise them to take the 


ee proposed, I felt it no public duty of mine to interpose any 
ovjection, 


Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Attorney-General. 


Neither Joe Mulhatton nor Baron Munchausen ever told a fish 
Story more fantastically false than this pipe dream of Judge 
Gary and Frick, seriously accepted by the President of the 
United States, and solemnly recounted to the Senate. 

The future historian, in recounting history of this strenuous 
Theodore, will be forced to admit with a commiserating smile 
that this “discoverer of the Ten Commandments,” “this fight- 
ing philosopher,” was duped and deluded by the wily managers 
of the steel trust. There is not a line or a sentence or a syllable 
in this statement furnished the Senate by the President of the 
United States upon the authority of Judge Gary and Mr. Frick 
that is not ridiculously false and absurd. 

I have no doubt that the President believed it, but the fact 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Iron Company. The panic was the occasion of its absorption 
by the steel trust. Messrs. Morgan, Perkins, Schwab, and others 
took advantage of conditions to literally sandbag this great con- 
cern. Their conduct was legally and morally as indefensible as 
if they had masked themselves and held the directors of this 
corporation up in a gulch at the end of a Colt’s revolver. It was 
highway robbery, and highway robbery for which the President 
of the United States said he was personally cognizant and re- 
sponsible for its every detail; but I have too much respect for 
Theodore Roosevelt's honesty to believe he knew as much as he 
thought he did of the details of this case. In support of this 
statement I quote the report of the Senate committee signed by 
Senators Kittredge, OverMAN, RAYNeER, and CULBERSON, and 


| practically indorsed by Senators BAcoNn, NELSON, and Foraker. 
est of every responsible business man, to try to prevent a panic and | 


At the time of the panic, in the fall of 1907, the only outstand 
ing loans, with the stock of the Tennessee company as collateral, 
in banks and trust companies, so far as careful inquiry has dis 
closed, were $482,700 in the Trust Company of America, on 
stock, at 60, as collateral, and $5,000,000 on 90,000 to 105,000 


| shares of the stock in several banks in New York, among them 


the First National Bank and the Chase National Bank. Moore 


| & Schley had no connection with the loans in the Trust Company 


of America, but they negotiated the other loans for themselves 
or their customers. In the course of their brokerage business 


| Moore & Schley made loans to some of the holders of the Ten- 


nessee company stock, on their stock, and reimbursed them 


| selves by borrowing from banks on the stock to the extent they 


could, but the amount they loaned has not been shown 

The loans in the Trust Company of America were paid in No 
vember, 1907, and January, 1908, in due course of business, the 
merger of the Tennessee company having no effect upon them. 
It was known, however, that Oakleigh Thorne, president of the 
trust company, was a member of the Tennessee company syndi 
eate, and his trust company, which was supposed to be interested 
in the Tennessee stock, was viciously attacked during the panic, 
through which it nevertheless safely passed. Besides the 
$5,000 or $6,000 Moore & Schley had borrowed, with the Ten 
nessee stock as collateral, as heretofore pointed out, that firm 
had borrowed perhaps $27,000 on other securities. The fornia 


that he believed it makes us pity and condole at the same time. | tion and existence of the syndicate holding control of the Ten 
Had he not been an honest man he would never have sent such ! nessee company stock, organized by Grant B. Schley, was well 
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known in Wall street. Banks in New York, some of them known 
as Morgan banks, carrying Moore & Schley loans with the Ten- 
nessee company stock as collateral, pressed these loans vigur- 
ously. This firm continued to meet successfully all demands 
upon it, but, finally, fearful of the result of persistent and ter- 
rific pounding, it sought and made terms with the steel corpora- 
tion. The syndicate did not desire to sell the stock, but was 
forced to do so. When the steel corporation purchased the stock 
and absorbed the Tennessee company, the pressure ceased, and 
general conditions decidedly improved on the stock exchange. 

So far from being a bankrupt and hopeless concern, the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company was at the time of the panic of 
1907 perhaps the most prosperous concern in the United States. 
Organized by men of capacity, superbly equipped with untold 
natural resources, it looked confidently to a future, expecting, 
as it had a right to expect, that in the hour when genuine com- 
petition should determine the primacy of the iron masters of 
ithe world the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company would easily 
and certainly vanquish all competitors. 

Grant B. Schley testified that the facts set forth in the forty- 
seventh annual report of the Tennessee company for the year 
ending December 31, 1906, are true. The following statement 
from that report, except where credited to the sixth annual 
report of the steel corporation, made after the merger, is indi- 
cative of the income, sales, and earnings, improvements, output, 
and potential capacity of the company: 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME. 


[Page 20.] 
Gross profits: 


SPE Cr iatiecstabncigiiiishbihiokdhchicdbianancsiamnhtiihinien qindhetiicey eniahlanciatedinasdidectadbae $1, 862, 131. 21 
SR Fe cicnaksicndisicnailltinasaienssmndibisliidialas Despite Etat ee 2, 484, 139. 26 
I il iat tae acerca li cient 2, 753, 159, 85 
ee ee A, ee We, We re DGD ccceensenitimnceeeee 2, 749, 903. 73 
Gross sales and earnings (p. 19): 
I ite tl it la 9, 607, 578. 74 
ON a a al 10, 951, 979. 02 
OT is a tetalnsntinatt a nad eins cen aah 13, 265, 970. 66 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF LAND. 
[Pages 24, 25.] 

I a a ah IN a Ral $1, 355, 632. 28 
For 1907 (p. 27, U. 8. 8. C., 6th Ann. Rept.)_--_-_____ 6, 589, 116. 99 

In this connection note that the total cost of the plants of 
the Tennessee company, excluding land, was on the date of this 
report (p. 21) $11,211,872.30, and that of the $6,589,116.99 ex- 
pended for new construction in 1907 only about $72,000 was ex- 
pended for land, leaving the balance of over $6,500,000 expended 
for enlargement of its manufacturing capacity, or an increase of 
about 60 per cent. 


Men have bought and sold, bargained and pilfered, since 
dawn of time, but there is in recorded history no instance, m 
peace or war, of as gigantic a confiscation of property as the 
forced sale of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company to the 
steel trust for the sum of $40,000,000. Mr. Schwab testified 
before the Industrial Commission that iron ores were worth the 
price paid for them by the United States Steel Corporation, 
namely, $1.65 per ton, taking this valuation upon the raw mate- 
rial as fixed by the sworn statement of the authorized agents 
of the steel trust. This property in iron ore alone was worth 
over $500,000,000. Its blast furnaces, its splendid coking coal, 
its limestone, its unequaled facility for the assembling of all 
these materials rendered this property almost invaluable, and its 
acquisition gave to the purchaser almost an absolute monopoly 
of the steel industry so long as the Republican party is in power 
and it is assured of immunity from foreign competition. Mr. 


John Moody, in an article in Moody’s Magazine for January, 
1909, said: 


But the most fortunate business stroke of the steel corporation, from 
the viewpoint of its owners, since its organization in 1901 wes the 
acquisition last year of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad property. 
The acquisition of this organization has added great potential value 
to the steel organization and has increased the tangible equity of its 
common-stock issue to a far greater extent than is commonly realized. 
The Tennessee Coal and Iron properties embrace, besides important 
manufacturing plants, nearly 450,000 acres of mineral lands in the 
Birmingham section of Alabama. As shown in the report of the Ten- 
nessee company in 1904, when an epqentee’ was made by outside par- 
ties, these lands contain, approximately, 400,000,000 tons of first-class 
low-grade ore and more than 1,200,000,000 tons of coal, of which about 
one-half is coking coal. This estimate indicates that the deposits em- 
braced are even in excess of those of the great Lake Superior properties 
controlled by the corporation, including the great northern ore ies. 
This entire property was acquired, as is well known, on very favorable 
terms for the steel corporation, and of course puts it in a position 
where now it need have no concern regarding a ible future shortage 
of supply of either iron ore, coal, or coke. Added to this is the fact 
that the deposits are more favorably located than those of the Lake 
Superior district, and will enable the company to carry on in the years 
to come a vast economic development of production which is better 
for the making of ordinary pig iron than that of any other known de- 
posits in this country. 


No sooner had the United States Steel Corporation obtained 


the monopoly of the steel industry by means of practices which 
I have described than it proceeded to use this giant strength as 


a giant, and it has levied and is levying upon consumers ; 
tribute it was forced to pay to Carnegie and his colleam 
this privilege of monopoly—a monopoly guaranteed, fos;, 
and protected by two Presidents of the United States 
Cabinets, and by their emissaries in the House and jy 
Senate, a conspiracy which I propose to investigate, anq | 
investigated, I am confident I shall hold up to the scor 
contemny of men everywhere and in every party. 

The Attorney-General says that he car not tell the ; 
about this corporation, and for reasons best known to | 
he should conceal the sins of this monster monopoly. | 
believe that any criminal, whether he be individual or . 
rate, is powerful enough to demand from a free gover 
not only protection but privacy. It is bad enough if the 
enabled to evade the law, but when we dare not even { 
demn, that is intolerable. No combination can possibly | 
widespread or as beneficial in its effect as a monopoly of ; 
iron and steel industry. It reaches every other business. 
is literally the vertebra of modern progress. It is not . 
necessity of life, but it is the means by which all other ; 
saries of life are obtained. The home of the humble toile; 
tools of the laborer, the implements of the farmer are a! 
of iron or steel. It enters into the prime cost of product 
every necessity of life; the factory, the mill, the min 
farm, must all pay tribute to this monstrous and unpu 
monopoly. 

Prior to the organization of the steel trust and its constit), 
companies, iron ore, pig iron, in fact, iron and steel in 
shape and form, have continuously decreased in cost for « 


hundred years. This decrease in the cost of production of iro 


and steel was an impetus to enterprise everywhere, becaus 
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lowered the cost of production of every article of luxury or 


necessity in which machinery constructed of iron and s 
played a part. 


Professor Burgland, in his conservative and interesting hi) 


his. 


tory of the United States Steel Corporation, discusses at ¢ 


length the effect of the activities of the United States Stee! « 
poration upon prices, and as he is in a way an apologist f 
this combination, his statements should be regarded with s)« 


weight and credence: 


In order to form some estimate of the influence of the Steel Co: 
tion on prices, it will be necessary to give some attention to iro: 
steel prices in general. During the last thirty years, in wh 
industry in the United States has grown to its present predo! 
position in the markets of the world, the prices of iron and st 
greatly declined. From 1870 to 1900 this decline, on the averay 
cording to the Twelfth Census, was considerably more than 50 |» 
The course of prices is well _—— by those of steel rails, which 
recently formed the bulk of the country’s steel trade. The pr 
ten of this commodity averaged $92.91 in 1870, $67.50 in 1880, $ 
in 1890, and $32.29 in 1900. Late in 1900 the price sank to $26 
ing the ne of the middle nineties prices were lower than 
before or 
Since April, 1901, steel rails have been quoted at $28. * * *— 

That the consolidations of the time were a factor influencing prices 


be seen in the cases of the American Tin Plate and the American s\« 


and Wire companies. These companies had something of a mono; 


the market in their respective lines; and this monopoly was reflect: ir 


the prices of the period. Shortly after the organization of the \n 
ican Tin Plate Company, in December, 1898, the price of cok 
plate (14 by 20) was raised from $2.70 per hundred-pound box ' 
at mill. Quotations in the leading centers of trade in the north: 
art of the country were upward of $3.20 per hundred-pound 
During February, 1899, the average price was $3.55. By the ° 
the year it was $4.84, and it remained at this figure during a 
part of the following year. In like manner after the organiza' 
the American Steel and Wire Company there was a great rise in 
Wire rods, which sold for $20 to $22.50 per ton in 1898, were quo! 
steadily increasing prices during 1899. By January, 1900, t! 
had reached $50 per ton. Wire nails, which had been quoted at $1 | 
$1.50 per 100-pound keg in_ 1898, were steadily raised in price 
1899 until they were quoted at $3.20 in the early months of 1° 
higher figure than that reached under the régime of the notorious 
nail association of 1895 and 1896. 


In the language of the London Engineer, it is still true t! 

Mr. Morgan and his immediate partners can fix the price of ir 
steel. They are for the moment, at all events, beyond the s| 
competition. They can have no competitors in their own « 
The American consumer is absolutely in the hands of the trust. 
can have no European competitor, because the tariff defends the: 

The Federal Government has indicted the beef trust, ¢! 
trust, the sugar trust, and numerous other trusts. The a\ 
man instinctively inquires why this giant combination 
escaped unscathed. There is one answer to this question 
but one. It has been defiantly defended by an ex-Pre: 
of the United States; it has been given a clean bill of |: 
by the Attorney-General; it has paid hush money and 
secret partner of the Republican party. 


The President of the United States Steel Corporation \ 


one of the select committee to greet Theodore Roosevelt 
his return to his native country. Mr. Gary defiantly ©: 
immunity, which he has bought. He demands it because hv 


purchased it. No business of this country is as liberally |" 


tected and as shamelessly subsidized as the stee’ industr) 
the United States, and no business needs it as little. 





nce—steel rails selling as low as $17 per ton in June, 1») 
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Were it not for the fact that nrominent politicians can always 
count on the steel trust in the hour of need this concern would 
long since have found itself in the docks with the oil trust and 
the sugar trust and the tobacco trust and others, which are 
equally guilty, but less generous to the powers that be. The 
time has come when the American people shall demand that 
this monopoly shail no longer divide its booty with the trusted 
representatives of the people. The interests must go out of 
polities or go out of business, and the first concern to quit one 
or the other should be the steel trust. 

The United States Steel Corporation is the greatest industrial 
giant on earth. Its total capitalization on December 31, 1903, 
was $1,442,714,114. This capitalization was based upon actual 
assets at the time of its formation of not over $500,000,000. The 
only method of sustaining such a capitalization at a later stage 
in the Hodge suit was by estimating the iron-ore properties, 
the coal, coke, and gas fields, and the limestone properties at 
$824,000,000, when, as a matter of fact, they were regarded at 
the time of their purchase or lease as less than half that value. 
The deposits of iron ore computed in this estimate at 
$700,000,000 are actually assessed by the Minnesota authorities 
for taxation at only about $40,000,000. For the two years end- 
ing December 31, 1903, its gross sales and earnings amounted 
to $1,100,000,000. These, however, included sales from one sub- 
sidiary company to another, which were estimated as amount- 
ing to $300,000,000, leaving $800,000,000 as the gross receipts 
for the two years. Its net profit for those two years was 
$242,479,916, leaving the total cost for the goods produced 
$558,000,000. This $242,479,916 profits were the profits on 
15,832,922 tons of finished steel goods, an average of $15.31 per 
ton, or over 40 per cent of the total cost of the product. Mr. 
tyron W. Holt, the editor of Moody’s Magazine, in 1904, pre- 
pared in a publication of the American Free Trade Keagyem 


a schedule giving the amount of each of the sixteen products of | an immense area, and its products are the most diversified of 


the steel trust during the two years ending December 31, 1903, 
the amount of duty upon each product, and the whole amount 
of the tariff profit upon each product. 

In the year 1908 the steel trust received $162,345,000 net 
profit secured to it by tariff schedules, and more than it would 


have received had it sold to the American consumer at the same | 


price it received in foreign markets, 

Five hundred and sixty-two million dollars is an appalling 
sum to pay for immunity, but when we think of Presidents it 
bas deluded, of Senators it has seduced and Congresses it has 
conquered, of courts it has corrupted, perhaps after all it was 
money well spent. 

The greatest crime of the steel trust is not the plundering of 
the consumer or the debauching of the public servant. When 
its complete history is written, its blackest pages will record its 
treatment of the toiler, its crucifixion of labor, its degradation, 
its cold and inhuman pilfering of its own employees. No busi- 





sanctity of the law which has been violated; I demand it in 
the name of the sovereignty of the courts which has been de 
fied; I demand it in the name of ninety millions of people who 
have been plundered; and, above all, I demand it in the name and 
interest of organized American labor, which has been expatriated 
from the field, now preemptied by Hungarians, Russians, Slavs, 
by the ignorant, oppressed, and the wretched, everywhere where 
political tyranny was able to render man helpless and depend- 
ent enough for the industrial servitude demanded by this gigan- 
tic corporation. When its whole history is written, the dark- 
est page will recount not the crimes which I have mentioned, 
and which I seek to investigate and to punish, but the unwrit 
ten history of its white slavery at McKees Rocks and at Bethle- 
hem. 


The Truth About the Payne Tariff Law. 


SPEECH 


OF 


+ , ‘ {pty » 1k Pp 
HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 
OF INDIANA, 

In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1910, 

On the bill (H. R. 24649) to provide additional protection for owners 
of patents of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The most delicate and difficult of all the tasks 
of Congress is the revision of the tariff. This country covers 


those of any country in the civilized world. Local and sec- 
tional interests are always involved in a greater or less de- 
gree in the adjustment of tariff schedules. The membership 
of the House of Representatives is 391. The membership of 
the Senate is 92, and after the new States of Arizona and New 
Mexico shall have adopted constitutions, both branches of Con- 
gress will be somewhat increased. It requires a majority of 


| each House to enact any kind of legislation, and it is exceed- 


ingly difficult to secure 196 Members of the House and 47 mem- 


| bers of the Senate to agree upon tariff schedules that vitally 
| and differently affect the interests of every section of the United 


ness on the continent in the last ten years has been so rich in | 


dividends or so poor in its reward of labor. 

I have listened until I am sick of this palaver about the pro- 
tection of American labor; this sublimated political piety that 
seeks to enrich the employer in the hope that the laborer may 
possibly receive the crumbs that fall from his table, but no 
crumbs ever slip from the table of the steel trust. Skilled labor 
nowhere in the United States, nowhere on the habitable globe, 
is as poorly paid, the cost of living considered, as at McKees 
Rocks and at Bethlehem at this hour. 

Mr. Gompers in an able and elaborately prepared statement to 
the President of the United States thus describes the conditions 
existing in the city of Gary: 


A municipal corporation from which God and man are alike excluded, 
a city in which the steel trust and the devil hold absolute and unques- 
tioned sway. 

rhe resultant effect of this complete monopoly ownership, monopoly 
of transportation facilities, and ae of even all the habitations, 
enables the company to import and to hold under a species of practical 
peonage Slavs, ungarians, Italians, Servians, Poles, and Turks. And 
this class of laborers, whether made citizens or left as foreigners, is 
herded together, in some instances as many as 15 or 16 in a room, 
bringing with them all the degradation, filth, and lack of civilization 
that are incident to the lowest stratum of their respective nations. With 
no chance to be reached or influenced by American workers, or by the 
organizations of American labor, they have no opportunity to get the 
benefit and strength of association of laborers to lift their condition. 
They are subjected to the private police supervision of this corporation 
with all its power of wealth and avarice. To illustrate: There are 5 
uniformed and armed guards or policemen at every entrance and exit 
of the yards. No friend or foe can pass the guard without surveillance 
equivalent to that of the Russian Cossack or the French gendarme. 
The corporation enforces a twelve-hour day, seven days a week, having 
two shifts in the twenty-four which offers the employees no opportuni- 
ties for the duties of citizenship or for acquiring information neces- 
sary to become intelligent citizens or to assimilate themselves with our 
American people and American institutions. 


For the reasons which I have assigned I demand that this 
gigantic corporation be immediately investigated by the Federal 
Congress of the United States; I demand it in the name of the 








States. Local interests are affected from different standpoints. 
For instance, the prairie States in the Mississippi Valley and 
the great States of Indiana and Ohio produce practically no 
lumber for the markets, and all of the people in those States 
are interested in free lumber. On the other hand, the New 
England States and Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and all the Southern States and all of the Rocky Mountain 
States and the Pacific States produce lumber in large quanti- 
ties, and the producers, of course, favor a duty upon imported 
lumber to protect the domestic product. Here is a direct con- 
flict of interests, and the sections of the country that are so 
diversely interested are arrayed against each other, and those 
sections that have the largest aggregate of votes in the House 
and Senate, of course, will control. I use lumber to illustrate 
the impossibility of making a tariff that will be satisfactory to 
all parts of the country, because it is an article of universal 
use and one in which all the people of the land are greatly 
interested. There are numerous other products influenced by 
similar conditions and considerations. Many people would be 
glad to have the tariff abolished on everything they buy and 
have a substantial protective duty on everything that might 
compete with what they produce and sell. What is true of 
individuals is true of communities and sections. It is simply 
old-fashioned human nature. 

Tariff schedules must of necessity be the result of conces- 
sions. This has always been the case, and will always be the 
case, to a greater or less degree. Where there is such a sharp 
conflict of interests between various sections of the country as 
to whether a product shall be protected by any duty at all, a 
compromise is generally effected and a moderate duty is im- 
posed. No tariff ever established in this country was satisfac- 
tory to all the people, and it is safe to say that none ever will 
be. A few of our people believe in the policy of free trade, 
and that means the introduction into our ports of all competi- 
tive articles absolutely free of duty, and whatever revenue is 
obtained from customs duties shall be levied upon those com- 
modities that are not produced in this country. That is the 
policy of England. A vast majority of the people of the United 
States, however, believe in the policy of protection. They be- 
lieve that customs duties should be imposed upon competitive 
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articles for the purpose of protecting the American producer 
and enabling him to pay labor the high standard of wages that 
prevail in the United States. They believe that under the free- 
trade policy the standard of wages in this country would inevit- 


ably gravitate to the low standard of wages in foreign coun- 
tries, and that the great army of honest, industrious wage- 
earners in America would be compelled to live upon the same 
standard, substantially, as the wage-earners of European coun- 
tries are compelled to live. It seems to me that this question 
is hardly debatable. There never has been any considerable 
degree of prosperity in the United States excepting under the 
protective policy. All of the great producing countries in the 
civilized world, excepting Great Britain alone, maintain the 
policy of protection. Universal experience has demonstrated 
its wisdom. 

The Republican national platform for 1908 declared in favor 
of the revision of the then-existing tariff along protective lines, 
at a special session of Congress, to be convened immediately 
after the inauguration of President Taft, fixing the duty suf- 
ficiently high to cover the difference in the cost of production 
between this country and in foreign countries, plus a reason- 
able profit to the American producer, and not so high as to 
enable any domestic combination to secure a monopoly of any 
line of commodities and inordinately increase prices to the con- 
sumer, 

It was the belief of President Taft, who was nominated upon 
that platform, that the standard fixed by the platform would 
result in a general downward revision of duties. He so ex- 
pressed himself in a number of speeches during the campaign. 
He did not say that the platform contemplated a general re- 
duction of all duties, but wherever a duty was higher than the 
standard fixed by the platform it should be reduced to con- 
form to that standard. He stated also that there would prob- 
ably be some instances where the duties should be increased, 
as it might be found on investigation that some were too low 
to cover the difference in cost of production between this coun- 
try and foreign competitors. Where that was the case he be- 
lieved it to be the duty of Congress to increase the rates, but 
his impression was that there wouid be comparatively few in- 
stances of that kind. He said in a speech at Milwaukee on 
the 24th of September, 1908: 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican platform will be, on the whole, a substan- 
tial revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions 
in this regard. As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate 
to say, with all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party is 


given the mandate of power in November it will perform its promises 
in good faith. 


His interpretation of the platform declaration of the party 
was quite generally accepted by the Republicans in all parts 
of the country. 


CUSTOMS REVENUB. 


One important purpose in revising the tariff that was not 
emphasized in speeches and newspaper discussions during the 
campaign of 1908 was the question of revenue. It was gener- 
ally known that the revenues for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1909, would be insufficient, by a number of million dollars, 
to meet the current expenditures of the Government. This 
shortage was due to two principal causes. The first was the 
bankers’ panic that originated in October, 1907, and very seri- 
ously affected business for the two years following. The other 
was the large increase in expenditures for the administration 
of the Federal Government. As a matter of fact, the deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, was over $60,000,000, 
and a revision of the tariff for the purpose of increasing the 
revenues of the Government was one of the most important 
considerations. 

The Government has always depended in a large measure 
upon customs duties for revenue to carry on its activities. We 
all know that we can not build and maintain a great navy and 
an army and do the multifarious things that it is conducting 
now without a large revenue. Our expenditures, including 
everything, amount now to about $1,000,000,000 a year. The 
critics of the Payne law have altogether overlooked this im- 
portant feature of that measure. It is occasionally said that 
the expense of the Government should be reduced. That is a 
proper suggestion to make, but no one as yet has put his finger 
upon any particular item of administration and with any degree | 
of assurance advocated its elimination. 


INCREASE OF EXPENDITURES. 


I became a Member of the House of Representatives on the | 
4th of March, 1897. The appropriations that were made the 
first year of that Congress for the support of the Agricultural 
Department amounted in round numbers to $3,000,000. The | 
appropriations made for that department for the year 1910 ' 


amounted to $12,000,000. The appropriations made for +}, 
1898 for the support of the army were $23,000,000, and ; 
propriations made for the year 1910 for that purpose 
$101,000,000. The appropriations for the enlargemen; 
maintenance of the navy for the year 1898 were $33.0 
while the appropriations for that purpose for the year 
were $136,000,000. The appropriations for the payment o{ 
sions for the year 1898 were $140,000,000, and the appr 
tions for the same purpose for the year 1910 were $160.0. 
The appropriations for the administration of the Post. 
Department in 1898 were $95,000,000; the appropriations f 
same purpose for the year 1910 were $234,000,000. Here 
increase in the five items named of $349,000,000 a year 
last thirteen years. In addition to this the Government ; 
structing the Panama Canal at an enormous expense. TT), 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service amoyy< 
several million dollars a year, and the forestry administ; 
and the enforcement of the railroad rate law and the pur: 
law, the extension of the rural mail service, and a num! 
other things of federal administration cost into the milli 
dollars a year. 

Many of these new functions of government are the so 
Roosevelt progressive policies. The people of the United s: 
insisted that Congress should establish them in accordance \ 
the recommendations of President Roosevelt. They were . 


lished, and it requires a great deal of money to carry | 


into effect. I supported all of those policies. I believed ai 
time, and I believe now, that the best interests of the ; 


will be greatly promoted by their enforcement, notwithstan 
the large expense they may add to federal administration. 


a >» — 


The establishment and extension of the rural mail service 


costs the Government $26,000,000 a year more than it ; 
Who would discontinue that service? Who is there that \ 


put his hand upon any one of these items of expenditure ai 


advocate its elimination? Shall we reduce the navy? Si: 


we cut down pensions? Shall we eliminate the Rural Ire 


Delivery Service? 
FREE TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Another important provision of the Payne law is that 


establishes substantial free trade between the United Stat 
and the Philippine Islands. The people of those islands ey: 


since American occupation have been insisting that as a n 


of common justice their commerce ought to be on the sim 
footing as that of all the other insular possessions and Terri 
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tories of the United States, but for all these years the country 


has exacted of importers of Philippine products a rate of duty 
equal to 75 per cent of the Dingley tariff. Everybody admitt 
the injustice of that imposition, but selfish interests in tl 


country objected to free trade with those islands becaus 
might injure production here. The Payne law fixes prac' 


free trade with the islands, and already, under the impetus « 


that law, our commerce with the islands has more than dou!) 
It is not only a just arrangement, but it is equally benefi 
to this country and to the archipelago from every standpoint. 


THB CORPORATION TAX. 


The Payne law contains a provision for a tax upon the n 
receipts of corporations above a fixed amount. There has bee! 


some criticism of this feature of the law, but I believe it to 


an absolutely righteous provision. The tax is relatively smal! 


It amounts to 1 per cent upon the net incomes of corporativ 
above $5,000 a year, and in determining the net incomes : 
expenses of maintenance, operation, and interest on debts, bo: 


and everything of that character are to be deducted from |! 


gross receipts. 

The revenue from that source for the first year of the 0; 
tion of the law will amount to over $25,000,000, and that rev 
will increase from year to year with the growth of the busi 
of the country. Complaint has been made by some indivi: 
that it is not fair to tax a corporation for carrying on busi: 
when a copartnership conducting the same kind of business, 
haps in the same town, is not taxed. Why do people incor) 
for the purpose of conducting business? It is because by i 
porating substantial benefits are secured under the law that 
not enjoyed by copartnerships or joint-stock associations. 
copartnerships each member of a firm is liable for all of 


debts of the firm. Every dollar of his private property may | 


seized and sold to pay firm debts. In a corporation the s 
holders are supposed to buy their stock upon a cash basis, 
the corporation constitutes an artificial creature, an indepe! 
legal entity. It has its own resources and its own liabil'' 
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and if it fails the creditors can only exhaust the corporate })r0\- 


erty. The stockholders may be worth millions of dollars, : 
yet not be liable individually for a dollar of the corporation 


debtedness. This immunity is worth something, or men we! 
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not incorporate, and it is altogether proper and just for the Fed- 
eral Government to impose a special tax on corporations. It is 
a very beneficent provision. 

THE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFFS. 

The law contains what is known as maximum and minimum 
tariffs, embodied in the law for the purpose of giving the Fed- 
eral Government the power to compel foreign countries to give 
American trade as favorable terms in foreign ports as are given 
to the trade of other countrtes. Under the Dingley law foreign 
countries might unjustly and unfairly discriminate against prod- 
ucts from this country with entire safety. There was no provi- 
sion in that law authorizing the President to impose any excep- 
tional burdens upon imports coming from those countries for 
purposes of retaliation. We were helpless in that respect, and 
had to depend upon the spirit of benevolence and good will of 
our foreign neighbors, and everybody knows there is no senti- 
ment in trade, It is purely a matter of dollars and cents. Under 
the operation of the maximum and minimum section of the 
Payne law we have obtained from every producing country in 
the world as favorable terms for the admission of products from 
this covutry as are granted to products from any other country. 

The minimum rates fixed by the Payne law are now in 
operation with all foreign countries; but if any country should 
unfairly and unjustly discriminate against our commodities in 
the future, it will be the duty of the President, upon ascertain- 
ing that fact, to put in force the maximum rates against the 
products of that country, which amount to 25 per cent more 
than the minimum rates, and maintain them until the offend- 
ing country gives our producers the same treatment it accords 
the rest of the countries. The Republican national platform con- 
tained an express declaration in favor of the maximum and 
minimum tariff policy. 

AMENDMENTS OF THE 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION ACTS. 

The Payne law contains important amendments of the cus- 
toms administration acts for the purpose of preventing fraudu- 
lent valuations. The customs officers find more difficulty in 
the collection of revenues from undervaluations than from any 
other souree, and all manner of devices have been resorted to 
for the purpose of deceiving the customs officers respecting the 
real value of imports. The law has been so amended as to 
make it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to impose upon 
the Government of the United States in that manner any 
longer. 

THE TARIFF BOARD. 

The Payne law authorizes the President to appoint a board 
of experts to collect information respecting the cost of produc- 
tion of commodities in foreign countries, and under that pro- 
vision the President appointed a board of competent men to 
make an exhaustive investigation of industrial conditions here 
and in foreign countries and a thorough and trustworthy in- 
vestigation of the cost of production of competitive commodities 


| made so specific and manifestly sound tar 


in the United States and in foreign countries, covering labor | 


cost, cost of material, fabrication, and every element that enters 
into the cost of producing commodities. The sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill, passed a few days ago, carries an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for the purpose of making the investigation. 
It may require two or three years to do the work, but it will 
be worth many times what it costs. One of the great difficul- 


ties Congress has labored under in making a tariff that would | 


meet the standard fixed in the Republican platform was its 
lack of trustworthy information in relation to the difference in 
eget of production here and abroad. 


The tariff-board provision, with the appropriation made to | 


carry it out, will enable the President to collect and lay before 
Congress complete and reliable information upon this vital 


feature of tariff making, so that in revising tariffs in the | 
future there will be no practical difficulty in fixing scientific | 


rates. In arranging the Payne schedules there was a sad want 
of reliable information, and the committee that prepared that 
law felt that it could not afford to reduce schedules so low 
as to jeopardize a single legitimate industry, and in order to 
be on the safe side the industries were given the benefit of 
all doubt. and it is likely that some of the schedules are too 
high. When the President's tariff board shall have made its 
report it will, in all probability, be made public, and not only 
Congress, but the people of the United States, will know with 
some degree of certainty whether duties are too high, and if 
they are, intelligent public sentiment will insist upon their re- 
duction to the proper standard. This provision is substantially 
2S good as an independent tariff commission. 
thing that could be done under a tariff commission, and it is 
one of the mest beneficent provisions in the Payne law. 


now enumerated six substantive independent new propositions 
contained in the Payne law that would be sufficient to justify 


| 


It will do every- | 


I have | 


the enactment of that law if there had not been a single change 


in the tariff schedules. These provisions are vital. They work 
great reforms along important lines, and, I repeat, if there was 
no other modification or change in the old | ff rates, these 
provisions would be suflicient justification for Congress to 
enact the Payne law. 

THE SCHEDULES. 

I now come to the schedules of the tariff. The Dingley 
tariff was made in 1897, and the country received it without a 
single criticism. As a revenue raiser and prosperity produce 
it was an admitted success. The country never enjoyed ; 
higher degree of prosperity along all lines than it did during 


the existence of the Dingley law. In my judgment, it was n 
a scientific tariff, but, judged from practical results, it was a 
very wise one. Conditions, however, change rapidly in this 
age, and in 1908 the Republican party decided that changes had 
been such in the methods of production and exchange that the 
tariff ought to be modernized. 

Great industrial corporations have come into existence, son 
of them controlling almost entirely products of universal u 
along certain lines, and it was concluded that the new tariff 
ought to be made to protect American producers and American 
labor against cheap foreign competition on the one hand and to 
protect the American consumer against unjust exactions by the 
corporate monopoly on the other hand. The plan was to ha 
the duty high enough to afford reasonable protection to les 
mate industries and not so high as to permit an: 
producers to create monopoly and exact 
from the consumer. This declaration was w ! 
It is the first time in the history of politics that any par 


iff declarati 


nor 
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PREPARATION FOR TH PAYNE R&R 
President Taft called Congress together immediately after 
his inauguration for the purpose of revising the tariff. The 


special session begun on the 15th day of March, 1909, and Con 


gress continued in session, devoting its time exclusively to mak- 


ing a new tariff, until the 5th of August—almost five months 

when it gave to the country the Payne law. For more than a 
year before the inauguration of President Taft the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House had been actively engaged in 
collecting information respecting industrial conditions and cost 
of production in the United States and in foreign countries. It 
had statistics prepared of imports of all commodities for a 


period of fourteen years, and tables showing the rate of dut 

converting the specific rates into their ad valorem equivalents 
for convenience. It had a great many hearings. It gave op- 
portunity to all who desired to submit evidence or argument 
either for reduction of duties or for an increase or 
the Dingley duties as they were. About 10,000 printed pages of 
testimony were taken. The committee summoned witnesses and 
brought them before it by compulsion and required them to tes- 


for leaving 


tify under oath, and it invited all citizens to appear and give 
any information they might desire to submit or furnish any 
reason for a change of duties they desired to have considered 
For some reason or other many newspapers and magazine 
started in at the very beginning to discredit the committee and 


the character of its hearings. 

The committee was condemned for hearing manufacturer 
who were supposed to be interested in the maintenance of high 
duties. The committee opened its doors to everybody alike who 
desired to submit any reasons why any particular schedul 


should be changed or why it should be left as it was. It made 
no distinction between citizens. Of course, it heard men w! 


were engaged in the manufacture of products, because it 
anxious to know all it could about industrial conditions a 
the cost of production, not only here, but everywhere, 


THE PAYNE TARIFF IS A DOWNWARD REVISION 
It has been said that the Payne law was not and is not a 
revision downward. That is true in relation to some schedules 
but it is not true in relation to other schedules. There wer 
in the neighborhood of 2,000 different items in the Jj y 
i tariff. Of these, 654 were decreased by the Payne law, 220 
were increased, and about 1,000 were not changed. The 
Payne law is not a revision downward respect those 1.900 
items that were not changed. It was a revision downward in 
respect to the 654 items that were reduced. It was a revision 
upward in relation to the 220 items that were increased. As | 
said a moment ago, the revenue feature of the law had to be 
always kept in wind, and where a substantial reduction was 
made upon a line of products that brought in a co lerab 
revenue it was necessary to make provision in some part of the 
law to secure additional revenues to make up for that loss 
The reductions that are contained in the law relate, in the 
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main, to articles of general use in all parts of the country. The 
consumptive value of articles upon which reductions were made 
amounted to about $5,000,000,000, and the consumptive value of 
articles upon which increases were made amounted to about 
$900,000,000 last year. That is a very fair illustration of the 
character of the revision. The reductions relate to such articles 
as chemicals, oils, paints, varnishes, earthenware, glassware, 
iron and steel and all manufactures thereof, wood and manu- 
factures of wood, agricultural implements and machinery of 
all kinds, agricultural products and provisions, wood pulp, 
pauper, books, hides, leather, coal, petroleum and its products, 
boots and shoes and all manufactures of leather, all kinds of 
fertilizers, and many other things, while the increases were 
made up, in the main, of what may be termed luxuries, such 
as wines, liquors, cigarettes, yachts, opium, morphine, cocaine, 
high-class perfumes, cosmetics, high-class silks, hand-made laces, 
and things of that kind. 

I do not say that all the increases were of that character. 
There were a few increases upon articles of common use, but 
very few. There was a duty imposed upon zine which was 
free theretofore. There was an increase of duty on fabricated 
structural steel above the Dingley rate. An increase was made 
on common cotton hose and a few other items in the cotton 
schedule. These are substantially the only increases of duties 
in the Payne law upon articles of ordinary use. 

Personally, I would have made more reductions if I had had 
my way in relation to the tariff. I hoped there might be free 
lumber, free iron ore, free coal, free petroleum and its products, 
and free hides. It was my hope that substantial reductions 
might be made in the woolen schedule and possibly some items 
in the cotton schedule. I feel that I did all that one Member 
out of 392 could reasonably have been expected to do toward 
bringing about some further reductions, but I realized that 
many other Members of the House with equally honest purposes 
and intentions had different views upon many of the schedules, 
and that it was necessary, if any legislation was had at all, to 
effect a compromise on the best terms possible, and that was 
done and the Payne tariff law was the result of that compro- 
mise. I say again that law in all of its provisions did not suit 
a single Member of either branch of Congress, but, taken as a 
whole, a substantial majority of both Houses felt that it was a 
material improvement over the Dingley law and was a long 
step toward downward revision. 

IMPORTATIONS UNDER THE PAYNE LAW. 


The most reliable test of whether a tariff is a revision up- 
ward or downward is the statistics of imports under it. Every- 
body knows that where the tariff is revised upward the imports 
naturally decrease, and where it is revised downward the im- 
ports naturally increase. The first ten months of the operation 
of the Payne law showed larger imports than have ever beer 
made in the same period of time in the history of the Govern- 
ment. They show that the average rate of duty upon imports 
dutiable and free is lower than they have ever been under any 
other tariff for a period of many years. 

These facts are shown in an official statement made by O. P. 
Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. During the entire period of the operation 
of the McKinley tariff the average duty upon dutiable imports 
was 47.1 per cent, and the average duty upon all imports, 
dutiable and free, was 22.1 per cent. 

The average duty on all dutiable imports under the Wilson 
tariff was 42.8 per cent, and the average duty on all imports 
under that tariff, dutiable and free, was 21.9 per cent. 

The average duty on all dutiable imports under the Dingley 
tariff was 45.8 per cent, and the average duty on all imports 
under the Dingley tariff, dutiable and free, was 25.5 per cent. 

The average duty on all dutiable imports under the Payne 
tariff up to date is 41.1 per cent, and the average duty on all 
imports under that tariff, dutiable and free, is 20.8 per cent. 

The official record shows that the Payne tariff is the lowest 
tariff, taken as a whole, there has been for twenty-five years. 
The duties under it average lower even than the duties under 
the Wilson Democratic tariff made during the last Cleveland 
administration. 

I will print as an appendix to this speech a table showing the 
volume of imports for the first ten months of the operation of 
the Payne law and of the imports for a like period during a 
number of years theretofore and the average per cent of duty 
upon imports as compared with other tariffs. 

Rant and denunciation can not destroy the force of these sta- 
tistics. They are as true as holy writ. They prove conclusively 
that the Payne law, taken as a whole, is a revision downward, 
and that it does tend to increase imports. A number of people 
have expressed much concern over the marked increase of im- 
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ports as jeopardizing the safety of American industries, 1 
fear that the Dingley rates were cut too much. I do not be!;, 
it. I believe the reductions made in every respect were just 
They were not unreasonable, and I further believe that suls 
tial reductions can be made safely upon other schedules, not 
upon wool and woolens, which were not changed at all. I 

to the statistics of imports, however, as indubitable evide: 

the fact that, judged by its actual operation, the Payne }:\ 

a substantial revision downward. 

In reckoning the percentage of duties upon imports th: 
creases are taken into consideration the same as the reduc 
and the percentage basis does not show the extent of down) 
revision upon articles of common use. There were honest |); 
publicans in both Houses of Congress who voted agains 
Payne law because it did not accomplish as much as the, 
thought ought to be accomplished in downward revision. There 
were but few Members of that kind, but I give them credit for 
being honest in their views and prompted by as high motives jn 
voting against the law as I claim for myself in voting for it. | 
have been in public life long’enough to know that a Member of 
Congress who votes against every measure that comes u) for 
consideration unless it suits his views in every particular wi)! 
be compelled to vote against most measures that are proposed, 
I regard it the duty of a Member to do all he can to have jweund- 
ing measures shaped to suit his views, but if he can not get 
everything he desires, if the measure contains a subst:ntia] 
amount of good, it is always better to accept it than to se- 
cure no good at all. It is better to take a half loaf than 
nothing. 

INSTANCES OF REDUCTIONS. 


I favored free iron ore. The duty on iron ore in the Wilson 
tariff was 75 cents a ton. It was made 40 cents a ton by the 
Dingley law—not a very high rate. The Payne law fixed the 


duty at 15 cents a ton. I believed then, and I believe now, that 
from the standpoint of the people I represent, 15 cents a ton 
vas better than 40 cents a ton, and I voted that way. I 


favored free lumber. The Dingley duty on common lumber was 
$2 a thousand feet. The duty in the Payne law was fixed at 
$1.25 a thousand. From my standpoint $1.25 a thousand was 
better than $2 a thousand, and I voted that way. Bituminous 
coal, under the Dingley law, bore a duty of 67 cents a ton. 
Under the Payne law it carries a duty of 45 cents a ton. I 
wanted free coal, but I could not get it, and from my stand- 
point 45 cents a ton was better than 67 cents a ton, and I 
voted that way. The Dingley tariff carried a duty of 15 jer 
cent on hides. The Payne tariff puts hides on the free 
It also reduces finished leather from 20 per cent to 5 per 
cent. It reduces boots and shoes from 25 per cent to 10 jer 
cent, and it reduces harness, saddles, and all other leather 
products correspondingly. I believed that 10 per cent duty on 
boots and shoes was more in the interest of the people than 25 
per cent, and I voted that way. The Payne tariff put petroleum 
entirely on the free list. Under the Dingley law there was 
what is called a countervailing duty on petroleum, and under 
its operation there was a substantial duty on every bit of 
petroleum that might be imported into this country, because 
Russia and Mexico, the chief oil-producing countries, had sul- 
stantial duties on oil; and under the Dingley law the same 
duty was imposed upon oil imported into this country from 
those countries as they imposed upon oil entering their ports 
from this country. 

It has been said that the reductions contained in the Payne 
law are of little consequence, because they are upon commodi- 
ties that are exported very largely. If that be true, the phi- 
losophy of the Republican platform is a delusion. It is gener- 
ally known that the Standard Oil Company has a practical 
monopoly of refining oil in the United States, and is able to tix 
the price of its product to the people. It was charged without 
contradiction, in the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, that that company sells refined oil in England 3 
cents a gallon cheaper than it sells it in this country. I do not 
know whether that charge is true or not, but it was made. The 
people of this country could not import oil from Russia or 
Mexico because of the tariff, and if the Standard Oil Company 
felt disposed to increase prices inordinately in this country, it 
would be perfectly safe in doing it. By taking the duty off of 
petroleum altogether and unconditionally, if the price should 
become too high here we could import from other oil-producing 
countries, and thus keep the price down to a proper level. That 
is true of all commodities that are exported and may be tle 
subject of monopoly. The lower the duty within safety the 
greater the benefit to the American consumer. But we do il- 
port hundred of millions of dollars’ worth of commodities every 
year upon which the duties were lowered. 


list 








THE IRON SCHEDULE. 


The Payne law cut the duty on T rails in two in the middle. 
It reduced it from $7 a short ton to $3.50. It reduced the rate 
on pig iron and practically on all the products of iron and steel 
from beginning to end. It reduced the duty substantially on | 
scrap iron, sheets, billets, blooms, bar iron, rod iron, nails, 
screws, fence wire, tin plate, and practically every product of 
steel and iron. The cuts in the iron schedule were substantial 
all along the line, with one exception, that of punched and fab- 


ricated structural steel. There has been a great deal of fuss | 


made about that. Ordinary structural steel was reduced by 


the Payne law $2 and $4 a ton, depending upon value, but fabri- | 


cated structural steel, such as beams, joists, girders, etc., that | 


are fitted, sized, punched, and painted ready to be set up in a | 


puilding, bridge, or other structure, was increased. It requires 
a great deal of hand labor to fabricate structural steel for ac- 
tual use, labor of exceptional skill. There are over 200 inde- 
pendent fabricating shops in this country which buy and fabri- 
eate steel upon order. When a building or a bridge is to be 
made, an order is given to a fabricating shop for certain types 
of steel prepared for use. The shop will buy the steel from the 
rolling mill and put it in form to be set up in the bridge or 
pbuilding. At the time the Payne tariff was being prepared it 
was said that the great Singer Building, in New York City, the 
tallest building in America, was being put up of structural 


steel fabricated in Germany, because American shops could not | 
| trade in all of its products, and when that time comes domestic 
of highly skilled labor involved and the high wages paid here | 
| force in the argument that the Dingley duty was imposed to 


compete with their foreign competitors on account of the amount 


as compared with wages in Germany. It is true that San 
Francisco is now being rebuilt of fabricated structural steel 
made in foreign countries. That is the reason the duty on fab- 
ricated structural steel was increased. 

The duty was substantially reduced on all kinds of machinery 


and farm implements. The duty was taken off of all kinds of | 


fertilizers altogether, such as basic slag, sulphate of ammonia, 
potashes, and phosphates. It was the belief of Congress that 
commercial fertilizers ought to come into this country at as 
low a duty as possible; that they ought to be within the easy 
reach of farmers generally, so that the producing capacity 
of the farms, upon which all the people depend, could be in- 
creased, 


THE SUGAR TARIFF. 


There was a reduction of the duty on sugar, but not a large 
one. The duty on refined sugar was 124 cents a hundred pounds 
higher than the duty on raw sugar. The object of that differ- 
ential, so-called, was to compel all imported sugar to come here 
in a raw state, so it could be refined in the United States. That 
123} cents a hundred was for the protection of the sugar refiners, 
among others the American Sugar Refining Company. Per- 
sonally, I believe the differential should have been taken off 
altogether, for I have the impression that American sugar re- 
finers can refine sugar as cheaply as any refiners in the world, 
but there are several independent refineries in the United States 
that it was feared might suffer if there was no protection on 
the process of refining. Twelve and a half cents a hundred 
amounts to $2.50 a short ion. The Payne law reduced that duty 
to 74 cents a hundred. It reduced the duty on refined sugar $1 
aton. There are 3,200,000 tons of sugar consumed annually in 
the United States. A reduction of $1 a ton amounts to $3,200,000 
a year. Taken together it is a substantial item, but apportioned 
among the 90,000,000 people of the United States it is inconse- 
quential to the individual. The object of the cut was to reduce 
the profit of the sugar trust. It takes out of the coffers of the 
sugar trust $3,200,000 a year, and that saving is made by some- 
bedy in this country. If the sugar trust is making millions of 
dollars a year unfairly on account of the tariff, which the late 
Mr. Havemeyer said is the mother of trusts, I believe it is good 
business to reduce as much as possible that unjust profit. 
Under the Dingley law the differential on refined sugar was 
$2.50 a ton, or $8,000,000 a year on all the sugar consumed. 
The Payne law makes an aggregate reduction of $3,200,000 a 
year, which is quite substantial. I felt that it was much better 
than no reduction, and I voted accordingly. 

There is room for honest controversy over the existing tariff 
on sugar. That tariff was imposed by the Dingley law with a 
view of promoting beet-sugar production in the United States. 
In 1896 the Republican national platform specifically declared 
in favor of imposing a duty on sugar for revenue and for the 
Promotion of domestic beet-sugar production. That portion 


a the platform that refers to the sugar question is as fol- 
ows: 


The Republican party favors such protection as will lead to the pro- 
Guction on American soil of all the sugar which the American people 
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use and for which they pay other countries n than a $100,000,000 
annually. 

The Dingley law provided substantially the present tariff on 
sugar in pursuance of that declaration. Under that duty the 
beet-sugar industry has developed into large proportions. There 
are now 65 beet-sugar plants in the country. ‘They are located 
in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 
and in other States. There are over $80,000,000 invested in 
those plants, and the beet-sugar product last year amounted to 
about 450,000 tons, worth about $40,000,000. This home indus 
try was built up under the Dingley tariff made in conformity 
with a specific pledge of the Republican party in 1896. Th 
benefit goes chiefly to the farmers of the United States, and a 
substantial reduction of the Dingley rate on sugar would en 
tirely destroy beet-sugar production in this country. The reve 
nue coming from the sugar tariff amounts to about $55,000,000 
a year. If we should put sugar entirely on the free list, of 
course it would ruin all sugar production in the United States. 
It might make sugar cheaper, but it would be necessary to 
raise the revenue derived from sugar from some other source, 
and, in all probability, it would have to be placed upon coffee 
and tea. A duty of 54 cents a pound on coffee would raise as 
much revenue as we raise now upon sugar. Personally, I have 
some doubts about the future of beet-sugar production in the 
United States. It looks to me like it will only be a question of 
a few years until Cuba will be a part of this country, with free 


beet sugar can not compete with Cuban sugar. There is great 
I ‘ g 


induce capital to go into beet-sugar production, and under the 
guaranty of that duty millions and millions of dollars were so 
invested, and the industry developed so that its annual produc 
tion now amounts to $40,000,000 a year, and that it would be 
a breach of faith to so reduce the duty on sugar now as to de 
stroy that industry. I make this statement of the facts, and 


| each citizen of the Republic can decide for himself what policy 


the Government ought, in good faith, to pursue under the cir- 
cumstances. 


THE COTTON SCHEDULS, 


There are some slight increases of the duty on cottons and 
some reductions. The increase on common cotton hose of 20 


| cents a dozen that retail at 25 cents a pair was imposed because 


1 


there were many thousands of women who are hose makers 
out of employment at the time that increase was made and who 
have gone back to work in the mills and have been steadily em 
ployed ever since. The retail price of that class of hose has not 
been increased a penny. They sell in all the stores of the coun 
try at the same price which they brought before the duty was 
increased, and from 20,000 to 30,000 women who were idle be 
fore are now employed at remunerative wages. The other 
changes in the cotton schedule I regard as insignificant. Out 
side of hosiery the cotton schedule in the Payne law, taken as a 
whole, is about the same as the cotton schedule in the D 

law. 


THE PAYNE TARIFF BLAMED FOR EVERY [ING 


It is the custom of some tradespeople, following any kind of 


tariff change, to blame any increase in the 
to the tariff law. I had a letter from a farmer in my di 
recently complaining of the Payne tariff and its effect « 
cost of living. He referred to two items. He said that 
the Payne law went into operation boots and shoes had ir 


: price of their wart 


creased in price 50 per cent, and that lumber had increased 1% 
per cent. I wrote him that if the Payne law was responsil 
for the increase in the price of boots and shoes it was be 

it had reduced the tariff on them. The tariff on hides 


abolished altogether and the tariff on boots and shoes w 
duced from 25 per cent to 10 per cent. That is a reduction of 
60 per cent, and if reductions of duties had the effect of in 


creasing the cost of living the mistake the Payne law made y 
in not increasing duties. I also explained to him that the dut 
on common lumber was reduced by the Payne law 374 per cent 


He had been reading newspapers which unduly magnified every 
apparent inequality in the Payne law and made absolutely n 
reference to any of its good features. The tariff has little t 
do with the cost of living. It has perhaps an incidenta 
influence in that it does create prosperity. Under the r 

kind of a protective tariff the industries of the count: 


are active and prosperous. The great army of toilers are 
steadily employed at good wages and become profitable cé 
| sumers, thereby creating a demand for the products of the 


factory and the farm, and, of course, incidentally increasing 


prices. 
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THE COST OF LIVING. 


There never has been what we call good times in the United 


States with low prices. In the campaign of 1896 the problem 
was how to increase prices. The Democrats had had control 
of the Government for four years and prices were actually be- 
low the cost of production, if labor was counted for anything, 
but labor was not worth much in those days, because there 
was no demand for it. Mr. Bryan and his party proposed to 
call 50 cents a dollar, and raise prices that way. The Republi- 
can party insisted that that was mere legerdemain that could 
bring no substantial relief, and that the only way to restore 
prosperity was to make a good protective tariff that would 
open the mills and give work to the millions of unemployed 
men. The Republicans were successful, and the mills were 
opened and the men found work, and have had work ever since 
at good wages. They have been making money and have be- 
come good consumers, and the demand has created good prices. 
During the last year or two prices upon some things have been 
abnormally high. The farmers are largely the beneficiaries 
of the high prices, notwithstanding assertions to the contrary. 
The unprecedented increase of the value of farm lands fur- 
nishes the proof. During the last fifteen years there has been 
an enormous increase of the gold stock in the world, and as 
a result of that increase the level of prices has raised through- 
out the world. The cost of living is relatively as high in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France as it is in the United States. Eng- 
land has no protective tariff at all. France and Germany 
have what may be called scientific tariffs, made upon the recom- 
mendation of expert tariff commissions. The increase in the 
stock of gold has had a universal effect upon prices. There 
is no question about that. I am a firm believer in quantative 
theory of money as applied to gold, or the money that is the 
standard of value. When there is a large volume of gold in 
the world as compared to commodities, gold is cheap and com- 
modities are high. When there is a small quantity of gold in 
the country as compared with commodities, gold is high and 
commodities cheap. In that connection I quote a paragraph 
from a letter written by William J. Bryan to the Jefferson 
Day banquet held at the Willard Hotel in the city of Washing- 
ton a couple of months ago, as follows: 

But there is another item of news, which has just come to my atten- 
tion. President Taft, in his Lincoln speech at New York February 12, 
attributes — high prices mainly to the increase in the production 
of gold and the consequent enlargement of the volume of money. This 
unexpected indorsement of our party’s proposition in 1896, when we 
cemanded more money as the only remedy for falling prices, is very 
gratifying. How valuable that admission would have been to us if it 
had been made during the campaign of that year, when the Republican 
leaders were denying that the volume of money had any influence on 
prices, and asserting that it did not matter whether we had much money 
or little provided it was all good! 

We may now consider the quantitative theory of money established 
beyond dispute and proceed to the consideration of other questions. 
But the President and his predecessor have admitted the correctness of 
the Democratic position on so many questions that further argument 
is hardly necessary on any subject; we may now take judgment against 
the Republican party by confession. 


He says the Republican party has come to accept his doc- 
trine of the quantitative theory of money. He admits that high 
prices in a large measure are the result of the increase of gold, 
but he confuses the economic theory with his fiat notion that the 
increase in the quantity of any kind of money will affect prices. 
Silver is not standard money for the measurement of yalues, 
and therefore silver coin might be multiplied by the thousands 
and it would not affect the price of commodities on a gold 
basis. Gold is the standard of value; it is the only money that 
measures values. Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, governor of In- 
diana, some months ago in an authorized interview, printed in 
the Chicago Tribune, among other things said (I quote from 
memory) : 

The increased cost of living is not altogether due to the tariff. There 
has been an enormous increase to the world’s stock of gold during the 


last twenty years, and this has had a decided tendency to raise prices 
of commodities in all countries. 


Jovernor Marshall is one of the ablest Democrats in the 
country, and he agrees with Mr. Bryan that the tariff is not 
to be charged with responsibility for high prices altogether. 
That is exactly my position. The tariff is entitled to credit 
for high prices to the extent that general prosperity makes 
prices high, but it is not to be charged with responsibility for 
increases in prices brought about by the large addition to the 
world’s stock of gold coin. 

There is one thing that will always be noticed, that when 
every laborer is employed at good wages and every producer 
finds a ready market for his product at a good price, it is casier 
to buy things, even if the prices are high, than it is when the 
factories are closed and production is paralyzed and men are 


idle by the million, as was the case during the last Democ).; 
administration. 

Nominally prices were low then and commodities were ¢|), 
but the pockets of the people were empty. As a practical pri), 
sition prices were never higher in the history of the coun: 
than they were during that period. I can appeal for veris 
tion of that statement to every farmer and every toiler throy, 
out the length and breadth of the land, who went through 
awful period of low cost of living. 

It is a hard task for a party to revise a tariff that it 
made, particularly in times of prosperity. People get tired , 


¢ 
I 


prosperity. They get tired of high living. They wax fat ang 
kick. We are reminded that the tariff is a moral question. |; 
is nO more a moral question than is any other economic |) 

lem. There is a moral aspect to every business question. || 
business ought to be predicated upon fundamental princijjes «of 


justice and square dealing. All kinds of business and al! | 
tions of men should be characterized by principles of righteo ys. 
ness, and in that respect the tariff is a moral question. It is no 
more a moral question than the transportation problem is, 
it is a moral question in the same sense and to the same ext, 
All business methods should occupy a high plane of ¢: 
and should be based upon principles of eternal justice 
humanity. 


THE M’KINLEY TARIFF. 


In October, 1890, the Fifty-first Congress passed the Mck 
tariff law. The criticism of that tariff was much more severe 
and bitter than has been the criticism of the Payne tariff. ‘V\,e 
McKinley law was denounced throughout the length and breadth; 
of the land, and McKinleyism was as odious then as Aldrichisr 
is to-day. At the election in November, 1890, the Democ: 
won an overwhelming victory. The Republicans elected on): 
about one Member in four of the House of Representatives, .nd 
the overthrow of the Republican party was due to the McKinley 
tariff. Even McKinley himself was beaten in his old district 
in Ohio, the only time he was ever beaten in a popular election 
in all his career. 

It was charged that the McKinley tariff was made at the 
behest of the large interests, the trusts and combinations, and 
that it was fashioned to meet the wishes of the New England 
manufacturers and to discriminate against the western farm- 
ers. In those days there were insurgents, called Populists, 
chief among whom were the late Jerry Simpson and Mary 
Ellen Lease, of Kansas. They rung the changes on such choice 
stock phrases as “ organized greed” and “ power of pillage” in 
poetic measure. The feeling against McKinley and MckKin- 
leyism continued unabated, and at the election in November, 
1892, the Democratic party secured control of the Nationa! Goy- 
ernment in all of its branches for the first time in forty years. 
The McKinley tariff did it. The Democratic national platform 
of that year declared among other things: 


We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress as the culminating atrocity of class legislation— 


Ss 


and the platform then proceeded to commit the party to the 
tariff-for-revenue-only policy. At the Democratic state con- 
vention held at Indianapolis on the 11th day of April, 1910. the 
platform denunciation of the Payne tariff reads much like the 
extract I just read from the national platform of that party 
in 1892. It says: 

We denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff act as a masterpiece of | 


justice, involving remorseless exactions of the many to enrich the few 
through the trusts and monopolies which it fosters. 


The doctrine of tariff for revenue only looked good to tlic 
people of the country in 1892, and the alleged enormities of the 
McKinley Act were magnified beyond reason. The people were 
misled by the pretensions of the Democrats and were persuaded 
to entrust the Democratic party with control of the Govern- 
ment. It was not long after the election of that year that the 
people discovered that they had made an awful mistake. Tlhicy 
discovered that McKinley was right and his critics were wronc; 
that the McKinley tariff was not a bad tariff after all, but 
that the Democratic policy of tariff for revenue only was |ik 
the fruit of the dead sea—it was beautiful to behold, but it was 
full of the ashes of disappointment. 

The energies of the country were paralyzed, business was |) 
a state of stagnation, and for four years the most desperate 
conditions prevailed. There was hunger and starvation in tle 
land of plenty. There were men by the million, honest, 
industrious men, willing to work to provide themselves and 
their families with the necessaries of life, but there was 10 
work to be had. The people realized when it was too lite 


ea 











that they had been duped and deceived by the canting critics 
of the Republican party. They had been led to believe by 
falsehood and vituperation that Republican leaders had be- 
trayed them into the hands of the “money kings.” In 1896, 
however, that same McKinley, who was condemned and repvu- | 


diated in 1890 and 1892 became the Republican standard 
bearer, and he was triumphantly elected President of this 
great country, and the people vied with each other in doing | 


honor to his goodness and greatness. He believed in the tariff 
that bore his name. He never faltered in his faith. He stood 
at the helm of the Republican ship, carrying as it did the are 
of the covenant of pure republicanism. It went down tem- 
porarily upon the shoals of prejudice, but it was soon rescued 
by a penitent country, and the star of real republicanism rose 

















with a new splendor, and no man 
country was blessed more fully with the confiden 
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in all the history of this 


ice and the love 


of all the people than was President McKinley, even until the 
time of his tragic death. 
The people still remember the awful blunder that was made 


in 1892. 


by demagogues and doctrinaires. 


mistake in the year of our Lord 
accept the Payne tariff for the good it contains and st 
administration 


the 


that 


They still remember how they were duped and misled 


They will not make the same 

1910. They are willing to 

d by 

has been so faithful in keeping the 


promises it made to the country as the Taft administration 


has been. 


It is too costly an experiment to put the Democrat 


party in control of the Government upon the tariff-for-revenue- 


only policy. 


It has been tried and found wanting. 








Imports of merchandise into the United States, the per cent entered free of duty, the customs receipts, and the average ad lorem rate of duty 
during the first ten months’ operation of the Payne tariff law (August 1, 1909, to May 31, 1910), compared with the corresponding period of ear r 
years; also @ comparison with like data covering the entire period of the Dingley, Wilson, and McKinley taws, respectively. 

[Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics. Department of Commerce and Labor.) 
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“Includes two months under tariff of 1883. 

* Includes one month under McKinley law. 

© Includes October 1—5, 1890, under act of 1883, and August 28-31, 1894. under act of 1894 

¢« Excludes last four days of August, 1894, included under McKinley law: includes July 24-31, 1897, under act of 1897 

© Excludes last eight days of July, 1897, included under Wilson law; excludes August 1—5, 1909, included under layne law. 
f Includes August 1-5, 1909, under act of 1897. 

Notr.—A reduction of about $55,000,000 was caused in customs receipts under the McKinley Act, due to reduced imports in the el sing 
months under that act. in anticipation of passage of Wilson tariff, whose revenues were correspondingly increased. Likewise a reduction of about 
$45,000,000 was caused in customs receipts under the Dingley Act. due to heavy imports in closing months of the Wilson law, whose revenues were 
correspondingly incre:sed. The hich percentage of free imports under the McKinley law is largely due to the fact that sugar was on the free list 


under that act. Of merchandise other than sugar imported under that law, 39.56 per cent was free of duty. 
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Good Roads. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES A. HUGHES, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 23, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 25552) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: The pending bill, as its title indicates, appro- 
priates money to be expended during the next fiscal year for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government. Among the many 
objects for which it provides are contract work on rivers and 
harbors, the erection, repair, and extension of public buildings 
throughout the country, the Isthmian Canal, a Waterways Com- 
mission, for a Bureau of Mines, and so forth, all of which proj- 
ects and purposes are authorized by previous enactments, and 
this bill provides the necessary money to make them effective. 
I ar) in favor of these appropriations and in favor of the 
passage of the bill. I voted for the river and harbor appropri- 
ation bill earlier in this session, believing it to be the most 
comprehensive bill of its kind ever prepared, and I have con- 
sistently in the past supported appropriations for rivers and 
harbors when recommended by the engineer officers as projects 
worthy of improvement. ‘The improvement of the Ohio River 
from Pittsburg to Cairo, to which the Government is committed 
by the bill of this session, has commanded my earnest support 
for years as a business proposition of incalculable value. Such 
projects as this are worthier of consideration than the small 
streams upon which the Government is spending, and has spent, 
many millions of dollars. 

While I would not advocate the abandonment altogether of 
the small projects, yet I think a great saving could be accom- 
plished, and much more practical results attained if the Gov- 
ernment’s operations were almost wholly confined to the im- 
provement of our great inland waterways. Rivers, creeks, and 
so forth of doubtful navigability and commercial value, the im- 
provement of which is not clearly feasible, should be ignored, 


and the money thus saved could and should, in my judgment, be | 


expended in the most practical way of furnishing a means of 
transportation, namely, the building of good roads. Therefore, 
while I have always been friendly to reasonable and proper 
appropriations for great public objects, and especially those 
for rivers and harbors, I think it is time to devote attention to 
a subject than which none can be more important to all of the 
people, and especially to the farmers, the improvement of our 
wagon roads. I know we already have a good roads bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture, the appropriations for which 
I gladly supported. But its functions, though important, are 
circumscribed. The good roads bureau has done splendid 
work in making investigations and experiments in regard to 
the best methods of road making and the best road-making 
materials; in investigating the chemical and physical character 
of road materials; and has disseminated valuable information in 
bulletins and reports on the subject of roads and road improve- 
ment; it has worked along practical and scientific lines, and 
has built object-lesson roads which have been of great value in 
many States where road construction to any extent has been 
undertaken. Yet, Mr. Speaker, cooperation by the General Govy- 
ernment with the several States has not been of such proportions 
as to meet the ever-increasing needs of and demand for a uni- 
form system of public-road improvement that will be national 
in its character. I fully realize the tremendous -importance of 
the subject, and I also realize the difficulties to be met and 
overcome, 

But that the proposition upon a national scale is practicable 
I have no doubt, and I believe that in the fullness of time it will 
be satisfactorily worked out. It is essentially a practical busi- 
ness question. It also involves the constitutional question of 
the power of the Federal Government. These questions I have 
carefully considered in the light of discussion upon the merits 
of the proposition and in the light of court decisions. I have 
also considered the various bills introduced in Congress appro- 
priating vast sums of money for public highways, none of which, 
in my judgment, commend themselves as practical or practica- 
ble, and I believe their sponsors never expected them seriously 
to be considered. Congress, when it comes to take up this 
subject—and I verily believe Congress will take it up at no 
distant day—will insist upon being practical rather than senti- 





mental. It will want, first, a bill the constitutionality q+ 
which will be unquestionable ; it will want to avoid interferene, 
with the sovereignty of the States; it will want to know wher, 

when, how, and by whom the money is to be spent; it will wan; 
to hold to strict accountability those intrusted with the expend 

ture; it will want to devise a comprehensive scheme of improve 
ment of its own. Therefore, realizing that before any real prog 

ress can be made toward committing the Government to an: 
scheme of good roads public sentiment must be crystallized ;, 
favor of a bill or plan that is practicable and reasonable, I jin. 
troduced in the House a bill, imperfect as it may be, whic! 
comprehends the situation from a practical standpoint and fy; 

nishes a basis, if nothing more, for serious consideration of 
this great question, the full text of which is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10756) to establish a national wagon-roads commiss!.; 
with a view to the improvement and construction of wagon roads 
conjunction with the several States, in the interest of commerce a 
the postal service. 

Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be ca 
the national wagon-roads commission, to consist of three me; 


to be appointed by the President of the United States, by and with ¢! 
advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be designated ; 
The members of said commission s 


be president of the commission. 
have practical a of road engineering and construction, ani 
shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum each. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission to confer wii} 
and obtain the consent of the duly constituted authorities of the so 
eral States for the purpose of improving and constructing wagon r 
to promote and facilitate interstate commerce and the postal sery 
to make investigations and experiments in regard to the best methods 
read making and the best road-making materials; to investigate 
chemical and physical character of road materials; to publish 
distribute bulletins and = on the subject of roads and road 
provement, and to establish, as far as may be, a uniform systen 
the improvement and construction of public wagon roads throuc! 
the United States: Provided, That nothing herein contained sha|! 
construed to alter, amend, or repeal any law of the United States c 
cerning wagon roads through the public lands and military reser) 
tions: And provided further, That this act shall apply exclusively + 
wagon roads not included within the limits of any incorporated cit, 
town, or village, except that in localities where the word “ town 
used to designate a civil subdivision composed of one or more vi 
the wagon roads therein lying without such villages shall be conside: 
as within the meaning of t act. 

Sec. 3. That the said commission shall ascertain if the wagon 1 
proposed to be improved or constructed is of sufficient public in 
tance as to come within the purview of this act, taking into a: 
the use, location, and value of such road or section thereof for the pv): 
poses of interstate commerce and for the collection and delivery of the 
mail of the United States; that the requisite right of way for the im- 

rovement and construction of the wagon road or section thereof h 
Seon secured ; that the wagon road or section thereof when constructed 
or improved will be maintained and kept in repair without recours 
upon the United States; and that the State or civil subdivision ther 
has made provision satisfactory to said commission for the payment 
its portion of the total cost of the improvement or construction con- 
templated by the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That one-half of the expense of the improvement or constr 
tion of any wagon road of yd tate or civil subdivision thereof that 
may_receive the benefits of this act shall be paid by the Treasurer o! 
the United States upon the warrant of said commissioners of wag 
roads, out of any specific apecopeesen made by Congress, and one-} 
of the expense thereof shall be paid by the State or civil subdivis 
thereof in which the road or section thereof is located: Provided, T! 
no money shall be advanced by the United States in payment of 
proportion of the expense of the improvement or construction « 
templated except as the work of actual construction progresses, and 
no case shall any payment made prior to the completion of the work 
in excess of 90 per cent of the value of the work actually performed 

Sec. 5. That the said commissioners of wagon roads shall be | 
the general supervision of the Postmaster-General and the Secret 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, who shall exercise join! 
general jurisdiction over all matters and acts coming under their « 
trol by virtue of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the said commission shall disburse all appropriation: 
hereafter made to carry out the purposes of this act, and the Aud 
for the State and other Departments shall receive and examine al! : 
counts of the commission and certify the balances arising there 
the division of bookkeeping and warrants and send a copy of « 
certificate to the secretary of the commission. 

Sec. 7. That the said commissioners of wagon roads shall prep 
and submit, through the Postmaster-General and the Secretary of | 
Department of Commerce and Labor, to be by them transmitted to | 
gress at the beginning of each on, a full and detailed : 
port of all its proceedings and actions and of all plans and systems 
work contemplated, with full detailed estimates of the probable « 
thereof (said estimates to be furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury 
prior to the Ist 7% November of each year, to by him tra 
mitted to Congress the Book of Estimates), together with a sta' 
ment of all e ditures made by the commission and all facts tendinz 
to show to what extent the general commerce and the peal service 
of the country will be promoted by the improvement and construct! 
of wagon a the several States, aided by the United States, (| 
the end that public moneys shall not be applied excepting where su: 
work shall tend to subserve the general commercial and posta! interests 
of the United States. 

8. That the Secretary of War may detail from the Corps 

Engineers or other crops of the army an r or officers to aid the 
commission in its work, who shall serve without additional compensiii | 

Sec. 9. That the office now and heretofore under the jurisdiction 
the Department of Iture known as the Office of Public Roads «ii! 
all that pertains to the same be, and the same is eezenr. transferred 
to the national wagon-roads commission; and all duties performed 
and all power and aut now possessed or exercised by the ‘ 
retary Agriculture in said office, or any business arising 
therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in relation to the duties perform! 
by and authority conferred by law upon said office, shall hereafter |» 
vested in and exercised by said commission; and all officers, clerks. 
and employees now employed in or by said Office of Public Roads, are 
each and all hereby transferred to said commission at their present 


lar 





erades and salaries: Provided, That the Director of the Office of Public 
Koads shall hereafter be designated as secretary of the national w agon- 
reads commission: And provided further, That all laws prescribing 
the work and defining the duties of the Office of Public Roads and mak 
ing appropriations therefor shall, so far as the same are not in conflict 
with the provisions of this act, remain in full force and effect until 
otherwise provided by law: And provided further, That the quarters or 
nremises now occupied by the Office of Public Roads may still continue 
to be so occupied and shall also be occupied by the members of the na 
tional wagon-roads commission until otherwise provided for by Congress 

Sec. 10. That this act shall take effect and be in force on the first 
day of July next succeeding its passage. 

It will be observed that my bill incorporates a few of the 
features of the several national highways commission bills, 
but that in other respects it differs radically therefrom. 

First. I chose to call the commission the national wagon-roads 
commission instead of the national highways commission, be- 
cause the former is more specific and to the point than the 
latter. The term “highways” may be and is applied to rail- 
roads, steam and electric, and to waterways, while the term 
“wagon roads” leaves no doubt as to what is meant, and it is 
a term used in acts of Congress granting rights of way over 
public domain. 

Second. (a) Wagon roads in the several States have been by 
the courts held to be the property of the States, and Congress 
can only declare them to be post-roads; therefore section 2 
authorizes the commission to confer with and obtain the con- 
sent of the authorities of the several States to carry out the 
purposes of the bill. This provision merely recognizes the soy- 
ereignty of the States over their own property and disclaims 
any purpose or intention to interfere therewith. (b) The juris- 
diction of the United States over wagon roads through public 
land and military reservations is preserved. (c) Streets, and 
so forth, in incorporated cities, towns, and villages are ex- | 
cluded from the benefits of the bill, because such have been | 
judicially declared to be post-roads, and if Congress were asked 
to commit the United States to the improvement of civil sub- 
divisions other than strictly wagon roads the object of federal 
aid would be defeated, inasmuch as such a policy would lead to 
untold expenditures. Care is taken to define the meaning of 
the word “ town,” because of the New England town system. 

Third. Section 3 embraces features of other bills defining the 
duties of the commission and does so more briefly. 

Fourth, One-half of the expense of improvement and con- 
struction (not maintenance) is to be paid by the United States 
and one-half by the States. 

Fifth. The objects of the bill beinz in the interest of inter- 
state commerce and the postal service, the Postmaster-General 
and the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
are to exercise joint general jurisdiction over the commission. 

Sixth. Section 7 contemplates inquiry and investigation, esti- 
mates of cost, and so forth, upon which Congress is to mak» 
future appropriations, just as in the case of rivers and harbors, 
public buildings, and other projects. 

Seventh. The Office of Public Roads in the Department of 
Agriculture is to be transferred to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission, with all of its equipment, and the director thereof to 
be secretary of the commission, this to prevent duplication of 
work, conflict of authority, and to furnish the commission at 
the outset with a fully equipped office force. 

While farmers chiefly are interested in good roads, the subject 
is one not primarily or necessarily within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture, for it affects all classes, but more 
appropriately belongs to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and the Post-Office Department, relating, as it does, to 
general commerce and the postal service. 

The bill does not appropriate a dollar. I do not think any 
Congress would pass any bill, such as those known as national 
highways commission bills, appropriating vast sums of money 
to be expended in equal amounts in the several States. My bill 
contemplates preliminary action before a dollar is appropriated, 
the appropriations to be based on careful estimates and to be 
applied wherever found to be necessary and feasible, each State 
receiving a just proportion of the benefits instead of sharing in 
a lump sum, share and share alike. 

That my bill has imperfections I have no doubt, but I am 
convinced that it also has many good features not included in 
the other road bills. I think it is constitutional, economical, 
practical, and reasonable, and in line with the practice respect- 
ing large public projects. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall be asked to pass, and doubtless shall 
pass before the end of this session, a bill to aid in the reclama- 
tion of arid and semiarid lands of the United States, the text of 
which, in order to show its scope, I will insert in my remarks, viz : 


Be it enacted, etec., That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
com government reclamation projects heretofore begun, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized, upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to transfer from time to time to the credit of the reclama- 
tion fund created by the act entitled “An act appropriating the receipts 
ublic lands in certain States and Terri- 
rrigation works for the reclamation of 





from the sale and dis 1 of 
torles to the construction of 
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arid lands,” approved June 17, 1902, such sum or sums. not exceedin 
in the aggregate $20,000,000, as the Secretary of the Interior may deem 
necessary to complete the said reclamation projects, and such exten 
Sions thereof as he may deem proper and necessary to the s essful 
and profitable operation and maintenance thereof or to protect wat 
rights pertaining thereto claimed by the United §S é led t 
same shall be approved by the l’resident of the | ted St id su 
sum or sums as may be required to comply with the 2 ’ thority 
are hereby appropriated out of any money in the eusury not ¢ I 
wise agereneiated : Provided, That the sums hereby { i 
transferred to the reclamation fund shall be so transferred o1 

sums shall be actually needed to meet payments work pe rmed 
under existing law: And provided further, That all sums so trar ‘rred 
shall be reimbursed to the Treasury from the reclamation f 1, 
hereinafter provided : And provided further, That no part of this 
priation shall be expended upon any existing project until it shall ha 
been examined by a board of engineer officers of the army, designated 
by the President of the United States, and approved by the President 
and by such board of engineers as feasible and practicable and worthy 
of such expenditure; nor shall any portion of this appropriation be ex 


tion of arid lands. 


pended upon any new project. 


the reclama 
It means much, not only to the people of 


Now, this is a gigantic and praiseworthy object 


the arid and semiarid regions, but to the whole country, and 


Congress is to 


be commended for giving it attention. But I 


submit it is not more important, perhaps not as important, as 


the building of good roads. 


We are shortsighted if we increase 


our arable territory and the productivity of our farming area 


| 
| 


| 


and fail to provide what is absolutely 
the means of easy access to the markets for farm products over 
good roads. 


to farmers 


essential 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I appeal to this House that in 
its commendable activities in behalf of the farmers of the coun 
try and for better transportation facilities and the regulation 
thereof, the subject of good roads throughout the country, roads 
that will bind all sections indissolubly together in promoting 
domestic prosperity and happiness, will receive your consid- 
eration and support. 


Republican Progress and Prosperity—Promises and 


Performance. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE 


OF WEST 


. im@mewprnA ic 
C. STURGISS, 
VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
1910, 


rt 


Friday, June 


CB, 

On the bill (H. R. 18176) making an appropriation for the survey of 
public lands lying within the limits of land grants, to provide for the 
forfeiture to the United States of unsurveyed land grants to rail 


and for other 

Mr. STURGISS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No party wes ever successful in this country 
that did not believe in its principles, and that the try 
would prosper under the proper application of those principles. 
No party that is pessimistic and views with dismay and points 
with alarm and in a hopeless way to the apparent that 
sometimes characterize popular government can command the 
confidence and support of the people in a free and enlightened 
country. 

The never-failing hopefulness of the Republican party, its 
faith in the ultimate destiny of the great Republic and that 
the intelligence, virtue, and patriotism of the people will be 
found superior to every emergency of war, rebellion, conflicts 
of capital and labor, of sectionalism, and widely diverging local 


roads, purposes. 


cou 


evils 


and class interests, have led it to attack every problem that 
has confronted the Government, in an honest effort and with full 
conviction that a happy solution could be found for every evil 


that has arisen during the half century of its existence 

Progress has sometimes been slow, but nevertheless sure, and 
the solution perfect and satisfactory. It is this optimistic char 
acteristic that has won the confidence and support of the people 
who believe that popular self-government is the final and full 
consummation of the dreams of all the ages, wherein absolute 
equality under the laws is the highest conception of the states 
man, philosopher, and moralist. 

PROMISES V. PERFORMANCES 

Parties are no longer judged by their promises, but by their 
performances. Words and party platforms are cheap and de 
ceive no intelligent voter. What has the party What 
effort is it making, by wise and appropriate legislation and 
prompt enforcement of the laws framed by it. to correct mani- 
fest evils and to promote progress and general prosperity, are 
the questions that come from every thinking and patriotic citi- 
zen when he comes to deposit his ballot. 

Pointing to its long and honorable record of achievements in 
legislation, enforcements of the laws, and wise statesmanship 


done ? 





Al2 
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in foreign and domestic affairs, it appeals with confidence oo! Railway and antitrust laws, far-reaching and most influenti. 
| and favorable in encouraging commerce, mining, manufacty; 


the voters for approval and support in the coming state and 
congressional elections. 


close, an almost continuous session of nearly seven months, and 
with the nearly five months of the special session ending August 
5, 1909, devoted almost exclusively to the framing of a tariff 
law and providing for a wider and more comprehensive and 
perfect census than ever before was attempted, have dealt with 
over 36,000 bills, resolutions, investigations, and inquiries in 
a most thorough and exhaustive manner. 
MUCK-BRAKERS. 

It has been the fashion for some magazines and newspapers 
to belittle Congress and the President and the federal courts, 
charging extravagance in public expenses, vacillation in policy 


| and every form of business dependent on reasonable frei 
The second session of the Sixty-first Congress is about to | 


rates, have been pla-ed upon the statute books. Transportati«) 


| telephone, and telegraph companies are prohibited from adya; 


and action, unnecessary delay in legislation and in court pro- | 


ceedings, the protection of special interests by Congress, by the 
President, and by the courts. One must not forget the magni- 
tnde, variety, and complexity inseparable from administering 
the several departments of a government of 46 States, with 
island and over-seas possessions, and Territories, each with its 
own peculiarities of population, climate, resources, markets, 
customs, and preferences and prejudices. To act hastily in 
legislation, in judicial decrees, or executive orders, without fully 
ascertaining all the facts and conditions relating to each matter 
to be affected, and the relation of each section to all the others 
that may be more or less directly involved would often produce 
more evil than good—evil that might be remediless. Hence the 
wisdom of acting deliberately, first, acquiring all knowledge 
possible. This deliberation and the careful inquiry and inves- 
tigation necessary to act intelligently have been seized upon by 


writers for the press, and made the basis of the false charge | 


that Congress was “doing nothing,” was frittering away the 
time in talk instead of enacting laws. 
THOROUGH WORK. 

The general public does not know that many Members, serv- 
ing on the more important committees, spend more hours in ab- 
solutely necessary committee work than on the House floor. 
Witness the volumes of testimony taken at hearings before 
committees, and the carefully digested statements and reports, 
and the accurately drawn bills based upon the hearings. Add 
to these labors visits to the various departments and the usu- 
ally voluminous correspondence, and I know that many Mem- 
bers of Congress work more hours and more continuously and 
patiently than they have done in their private affairs. I know 
this to be true in my own case, and I have never been accused 
of indolence. I want to pay tribute to the high personal char- 
acter of this Congress, to the industry, unselfish patriotism, in- 
telligence, and high ideals that characterize the Members with 
whom I have been brought into contact and who have been 
under my daily observation. 

RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED. 


By reason of close attention to details, hard work, and large 


experience, and long service of many Members working in har- | 


mony, more permanent and valuable legislation has been enacted 
than in any preceding Congress for many years. 

A tariff law, always an exceedingly difficult and complex 
piece of legislation, has been adopted that has already proven 
itself to be a good revenue producer, as well as a wise measure 
of protection, thus fulfilling a party pledge. Great reductions 
have been made in rates on lumber, paper, and wood pulp, and 
other products of our forests, in coal, leather, boots and shoes, 
harness and other manufactures of leather goods, hides placed 
on the free list, and substantial reductions on manufactures of 
iron and steel, and on iron and other metal ores, without in- 
juriously affecting wages. Under this law business is going 
forward with renewed impetus, wages are advancing or being 
maintained steadily, railroads are carrying our increased prod- 
ucts of forests, mines, and factories and, with a sound and 
abundant currency—greater per capita than ever—new rail- 
roads and manufactures are projected, new mines are being 
opened, and vast enterprises inaugurated, bringing prosperity 
and good prices to every section. 

The census just completed, and being analyzed and compiled, 
shows a greater diversification of enterprises, occupations, and 
employment than ever, 

Postal savings banks will soon be in existence under the law 
just enacted, and with the guaranty of solvency and responsi- 
bility by the National Government will stimulate to habits of 
economy and thrift, and will draw the hoardings of the timid 
and apprehensive trom their secret places, to be poured into the 
avenues of business through the Government, stimulating all 
legitimate enterprises, as the multitude of drops of the summer 
rains refresh all nature and stimulate the crops of the farmer. 


ing rates upon interstate business until the Interstate Cop 
merce Commission shall have first approved the rates as reas, 
able and fair. 

Laws creating better forms of government for Porto Ric 
the Panama Zone, and Alaska, and revising the tariff for ; 
Philippines, and improving the conditions of the people of 1 
waii and our other island possessions have been passed 
the most careful inquiry and patient consideration. 

A customs court has been created, to which all questio: 
arising under the tariff law may be referred by importers . 
the Government, thereby securing uniformity and certainty and 
greatly simplifying the administration of the customs ser, 
diminishing delays, and tending to decrease the attempts ; 
smuggling. 

Appropriation has been made to defray the expenses of {) 
tigations in matters relating to the tariff, such as the differ 
in wages at home and abroad, in labor-saving devices emp]. 
in manufactures, differences in materials used, and in process 
with a view to still further reduce cost to the consumer wit! 
reducing wages or the standards of living in this country; 
increasing the hours of toil. 

Immigration laws and regulations have been made 
stringent, with the object of excluding all undesirable j 
grants, and the standard of naturalization requirements | 
been raised. 

The white-slave traffic—hiring and transporting women { 
immoral purposes—between the States has been made a ¢: 
under a federal law passed at this session. 

Large appropriations have been made for continuing the , 
of improving the navigable rivers and the harbors of our lak 
and sea coasts. 

The army and navy have been greatly improved and stren 
ened by reorganization and simplification of regulations | 
their government, while fortifications and sea-coast defens 
have been authorized and two additional battle ships and oil 
vessels for the navy provided for. 

The new States of Arizona and New Mexico have been author 
ized by enabling acts, and soon forty-eight stars will adorn the 
blue field of Old Glory. 

A Bureau of Mines was created and provided with men and 
money for its efficient operation, having for its chief object to 
diminish the dangers of that extra-hazardous employment. 
bill is pending, having been favorably reported by the pr: 
committee, creating schools of mines and mining engineeri 
in each State, for raising the standard of knowledge and « 
ficiency of mine officers and employees, and increasing the sai 
and economy of mining operations. 

The law requiring the use of safety appliances on railroads 
was broadened and made more efficient, while bills are pend 
and likely to pass before the end of the present Congress ri 
quiring the frequent inspection of locomotives and other stea 
boilers and engines to make more secure the lives of employers 
engaged about them, 

Gambling in cotton options, with its injurous effect in causing 
violent fluctuations in the price of cotton and in cotton gov!- 
was prohibited, as far as the House was concerned, by clos 
the mails, telegraph, and telephone lines to all contracts relating 
thereto. The evils of this species of gambling were so wide 
spread and apparent that the bill was passed by a large m:- 
jority in the House. It is likely to be followed by similar bills 
applicable to grain, meats, and similar necessaries of life should 
it be found practicable. 

The interests of agriculture have been promoted by libera! 
appropriations for that department and its activities encour- 
aged along new lines. The President has been authorized to 
withdraw from public entry valuable mineral and forest lands, 
and thereby prevent monopolies from gaining control of nai 
ural resources and, in the case of mineral lands, leaving tlic 
surface subject to homestead entries. A bond issue of $20,000,00)) 
was authorized in aid of sundry reclamation and irrigation 
projects, thus bringing many millions of dollars’ worth of lands 
otherwise worthless under cultivation and for homes and fruit 
and agricultural products and providing for repayment of tlic 
bonds out of the operations of the Reclamation Service. S)v- 
cial appropriation was made to enable the Department of 
Agriculture to carry on investigations and experiments to fiud 
a substitute for wood pulp in the manufacture of paper. 

The Department of Justice was given a special appropriation 
for the prosecution of trusts and unlawful combinations in re- 
straint of trade, 


ot 
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A law was passed requiring publication by political campaign 
committees of all contributions, and by whom made in cam- 
paigns for the election of Members of Congress. 

PENSIONS. 


Provision was made for raising the Maine, many special | 
pensiens granted, and the usual annual appropriation made for 
pensions amounting to nearly $160,000,000, while bills granting 
higher rates to officers and enlisted men have been reported 
favorably by the proper committees. Pensions for teamsters 
and state treops regularly employed during the civil war are 
urged by the Representatives of the border States, and where 
disability accrued from such service and im the line of duty 
they should be granted. 

Enough has been said te show that the promises and pledges 
of the Republican party have been redeemed and crystallized | 
into law. Ais in the past, so in the future, will that party, upon 
its record of things done and accomplished, as well as upon its 
pledges, be able to appeal with confidence to the voters for sup- | 
port and approval, 


PROMISES FULFILLED. 
Its history covers the most glorious periods of the Nation's | 
existence. ft has never been found wanting in that constructive | 
statesmanship that was equal to every task and every emer- 
gency; and however sharp the criticism or bitter the denun- 
ciation of its enemies and detractors, they have paid it the 
highest compliment of ending by accepting and approving its 
policies. ‘The party in opposition has been so long out of 
power and without responsibility, and so accustomed to de- 
structive criticism of the things done and laws enacted that it 
has lest the so long dormant faculty of constructive statesman- 
hip. 

— ECONOMY. 

All these things that make for progress and prosperity, by 
wise laws and reasonable appropriations, have been done with a 
smaller actual appropriation of money than in the last fiscal 
year. With a rapidly growing population, with greater de- 
mands for extension of the pestal service, the enlarging of the 
operations of the Departments of Commerce and Labor, of 
Agriculture, and the increase of the navy, and the growing 
demands of our insular possessions, and the" appropriations 
for the Isthmian Canal, all legitimate expenses have been 
provided for out of the increased revenue preduced by the new 
tariff law, and, by proper economies in the expenses of goy- 
ernment, the total of appropriations is less by some millions 
than for some years. Other reductions in expenses are sure 
to follow corrections of abuses that have sprung up through 
the carelessness of Congress. Among these I may mention the 


publication of excessive numbers of reports of departments, | 
bureaus, and investigations, and other public documents, in ex- | 


cess of all reasonable demand or necessity. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing in a report just completed, after many 
months of work and investigation, points out many ways in 
which a large saving can be made in the costs for paper, print- 
ing, and binding, which Congress will be asked to consider 
and act upon at the coming session. 

EXPERIENCE A VALUABLE ASSET. 


Another source of economy will exist when the people learn 
that the most valuable asset they have is the experience and 
knowledge of their Representatives in the needs of the Gov- 
ernment, and where economy may be wisely practiced, which 
experience and knowledge is only to be acquired by long sery- 
ice in Congress. 
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| tiring at the end of my present term. 


I have been daily convinced more and more of the folly of | 


rotation or short terms of service for Members of this House, 
by the time required by a new Member to learn how and what 


to do and the quickest, most economical and efficient way to | 


do it. Being a useful and successful Congressman in repre- | 


senting the interests of his district is a more difficult art and 
profession than any other of which I have kpowledge. It is a 
most laborious position, and is no place for an idler. 
Members show an aptitude for this work, with capacity and 
integrity and an ambition to excel, they should be retained, as 
their usefulness increases in an increasing ratio with length of 
service. I may say this much without being suspected of a selfish 
motive, a8 my association with this body came too late in life 
to permit my constituents to apply the rule of long service in 
my case. 

The future is bright with promise, big with hope for the 
patriot and the lover of his fellow-man. Peace at home, with 
prosperity everywhere, with a wise and safe but firm and fear- 
less President, incorruptible courts, and a patriotic Congress, 
give assurance for the future that this “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 


off the earth, but shall be perpetuated for the happiness of | 


mankind and the glory of Almighty God.” 





When | 






“It is an Endless Battle te be 


» Free.” 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND H. 


OF 


HINSHAW, 


NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 24, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply «« 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purpos 
Mr. HINSHAW said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This has been a notable session. I am now in 
my eighth year of service in the House, and am voluntarily r¢ 
It 


has been a source of! 
very great gratification to me to have been a Member of this 
body during the present session. When I came here President 


Roosevelt had served less than two years, and the great moral 


movement that has swept over the country, largely under his 
guidance, was scarcely to be noted. Here and there a small 


voice was uplifted in the stillness, protesting against the order 
of things, pointing out instances of corruption in high pla 
complaining of the alliance of business and politics. To these 
pioneers in the cause of reform, although they were 
radical at times and exaggerated their cause in some degree, 
owe much. They pointed out the defects in our social and 
litical systems—it was left to others to provide the remedy. 

Those were splendid years when Roosevelt was President 
The country had gone from poverty to aflluence. Prosperity 
sminiled upon all. The Republican party, in full control of all 
branches of the Government, justified the confidence that had 
been reposed in it. It was a time of growth and progress. Then 
the scheme of things began to get top-heavy. Certain classes of 
the population, either by reason of superior ability or more 
favorable circumstances, accumulated more than their fa 
share of the country’s wealth. Unsatisfied, they endeavored t 
utilize the power of federal and state governments for their 
own aggrandizement. The influence of money became more 
potent in public places than the popular influence. There aros« 
a feeling of public unrest, and a cry for a change was heard in 
the land. It was not the wail of famished thousands asking for 
bread. It was the demand of prosperous, well-fed, and con 
tented citizens of the Republic for their fair share of business 
prosperity and their due proportion of public influence 

When a crisis arises in the public affairs usually a man comes 
to the front, as though selected by destiny, and meets the occa 
sion. At this time the man was ready and capable. He was 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

No man in this generation has caught the popular imagination 
with more force than he. He brought to bear upon a somewhat 
unwilling legislature a pressure of public opinion that was in 
sistible. The legislative achievements of his administration 
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| reached high tide in the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congres 


which adjourned four years ago. In that session we enacted 
the Hepburn railway rate law, the pure-food law, the meat 
inspection law, and many others of great benefit to the publi 

During the remainder of his term Congress was largely unr 
sponsive. 

During all this time, in gradually increasing number, there 
were those in Congress who supported the Roosevelt programm: 
from a sincere belief in its righteousness rather than through 
a fear of public sentiment. Many of them wished to go even 
further in the direction of progressive legislation, but being in 
a small minority were not able to accomplish their wishe 
They were hemmed about with restrictions and me 
hostile authority. Slowly, however, they grew in strengt! 
in the latter part of the Sixtieth Congress, they reached th 
dignity of an organization and were almost universally called 
“the insurgents.” 

The purpose of the insurgent organization was — 
liberalization of the rules of the House. In the end they were 
snecessful, but not until they had fonght ume > for m 
than a year and overcome the most } 1 determined 
opposition that great powers were able to exert 

The fight for the change in the rules mere pn 
battle involving an abstract difference of opinion as to 
proper order of procedure. wrs 
secure progressive, remedial 
cedure prevailing in the House wa re 
of experiment, and it had accomplished the r 
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the hands of the Speaker almost complete power ov« 
This was so far true that the Spea! 


ers had 


| tion, 
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majority side of this Chamber had placed in their hands the 
legislative responsibility ; that the Speaker should be a general 
and the members of the majority his followers. It was held 
by them and by a large proportion of the Members of the House 
that the Speaker should direct matters according to his views 
and, if they were unsatisfactory, a new Speaker should be 
chosen. The progressives or so-called insurgents, however, felt 
that, better than a change of dictators when conditions became 
unsatisfactory, would be a change of the system, which would 
serve to make dictatorship impossible. So long as the Speakers 
had been benevolent despots, acting in accordance with public 
sentiment, but little complaint was heard; since the results at- 
tained were important, the methods used were not. But when 
a Speaker exercised his power tyrannically and defied public 
sentiment and acted, in the estimation of the progressives in 
defiance of the public interest, the insurgent organization came 
into existence. It was opposed by those who honestly believed 
that the old system was better, by those who had found them- 
selves more effective under the accustomed procedure, and by 
those who had been bound to the Speaker by reason of the dis- 
tribution of favors, such as committee appointments and a fa- 
vorable consideration and recognition for the passage of local 
bills. In addition to this, the insurgents were supported by a 
large proportion of the Democrats, and at times by all of them. 

On March 15, 1909, the Sixty-first Congress met in extra ses- 
sion. The first business was the election of a Speaker. The 
Democratic side voted for CoHamp CLARK of Missouri, the Repub- 
lican side largely for JoserpH G. CANNON of Illinois. Twelve 
Republicans refused to vote for Mr. CANNON, and registered 
their votes for other Members of the House. Those Republicans 
were: Davis of Minnesota, Netson of Wisconsin, Ienroot of 
Wisconsin, Huspparp of Iowa, PornpeExtTer of Washing: »n, Mur- 
pocK of Kansas, Cooper of Wisconsin, Korr of Wisconsin, Linp- 
BERGH Of Minnesota, Cary of Wisconsin, Morse of Wisconsin, 
and HinsHaw of Nebraska. 

These men knew when they cast their votes in this manner 
that they were following a forlorn hope. They knew that their 
votes would not change the result in any degree, and voted as 
they did merely to express their protest against the existing 
order. AS a result they have been criticized and denounced by 
the Speaker and his friends in the most violent manner; many 
of them were deprived of their committee places, and they were 
hindered and harassed in many ways. But they continued the 
fight. 

Following the election of the Speaker came the motion to 
adopt the old rules, The insurgents and Democrats were able 
to vote down the previous question and open the matter to 
amendment, But their success went no further. Twenty-three 
Democrats, most of whom were from New York City and from 
Georgia, joined with the regular Republicans to defeat the in- 
surgent proposal and to adopt some mild and innocuous amend- 
ments proposed by a Democrat from New York. The story of 
that contest and of the causes for this Democratic defection can 
not be told here under parliamentary procedure. 

During the contest over the tariff bill the insurgents were 
able to overcome the dictum of the Committee on Rules, in the 
matter of the petroleum schedule and take off the duty, in 
spite of the most strenuous opposition of the Speaker and his 
friends. It is highly probable that, if the insurgents had de- 
veloped as much strength during that session as they did later, 
the tariff bill would have been opened to general amendment in 
the House and an entirely different and better bill would have 
resulted. While I voted for the tariff bill, believing it better 
than the Dingley law, I opposed many of its provisions, hoping 
to secure further reductions in the schedules. I believe that 
the time is not far distant when a further revision of the tariff 
will be made, and if I mistake not the tenor of events, it will be 
in the way of a reduction of the schedules. 

In this present sessioh the insurgents have been more active 
and effective than ever before. We secured an amendment to 
the resolution providing for an investigation of the Interior De- 
partment and the Bureau of Forestry, by which the House mem- 
bers of that committee were elected rather than appointed by 
the Speaker. 

Subsequently a resolution was proposed to enlarge the Com- 
mittee on Rules, make its membership elective, and prevent the 
Speaker from being a member of it. Up to that time the 
Speaker was chairman of this committee of five and controlled 
it. It was his most potent agency for directing the course of 
affairs in the House. The Speaker, knowing that his sup- 
porters were in the minority, postponed ruling upon the ad- 
missibility of the resolution under the rules, hoping that a 
sufficient number of his supporters would reach the city to give 
him a majority. Frequent efforts to adjourn or recess were 
mude, all of which the insurgents and Democrats successfully 
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resisted. The session lasted from noon of one day until the 
afternoon of the next, when, an agreement having been reached. 
an adjournment was taken. Upon the following day the reso 
lution was adopted, and the first great step toward the red). 
tion of the power of the Speaker had been taken. 

The new Committee on Rules proved to be more amenable to 
the sentiment of the House than the old one; and when th, 
railroad rate bill was under consideration, it was opened + 
full consideration and amendment, as no rule was found neces 
sary. As a result of this, it is a vastly better bill than whe 
first proposed. Recently the Rules Committee has responded 
yoluntarily to the sentiment of the House and provided 
method by which bills may be brought from somnolent or re- 
luctant committees, thus doing away with the long-established 
eustom of pigeonholing bills indefinitely in committees. 

These changes in the rules have practically revolutionized 
procedure in the House and will affect the course of events fv; 
many years. The House is no longer the agent of the Speaker, 
and in time the presiding officer will be reduced to the status 
of a parliamentarian. The legislative responsibility, which 
Members have long rested in the Speaker, has been resumed }\ 
them, and we have now a deliberative body in which pub 
sentiment can find free expression and the best interests of the 
public can be subserved. Members find themselves bearing a 
responsibility and possessing a power that is new to the 
They are something more than mere errand boys to government 
departments for their constituents; they no longer bend t¢! 
pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift may follow fawning 
but stand upright as members of a body that has been restored 
to its ancient estate as one of the equally powerful branches 
of our Government. 

I said a little while ago that this has been a notable sessi: 
We have been fortunate in having for a Chief Executive a ma 
who, by reason of his pleasing personality, has been able to 
keep upon friendly terms with the members of the legislative 
branch, and yet who lacks in no degree the firmness and « 
termination that marked his predecessor’s administration. The 
constant effort of President Taft has been in the direction . 
the fulfillment of party pledges, and in this, the Legislatur 
and Executive working together, have been remarkably success 
ful. I have never seen so immediate and complete an enact 
ment of promised laws. 

The most notable act of this session has been the passage of 
the railroad rate law. It is the most drastic and sweeping act 
that has ever come from the Capitol. It provides for a sepa 
rate court in which appeals from the Interstate Commer 
Commission may be heard, thus doing away with the delays 
that attend the present procedure and the conflicting decisions 
that follow separate determination of similar causes by differ 
ent judges. It extends the federal control over telegraph and 
telephone companies, and in many other ways provides greater 
governmental power over carriers. 

We have provided also for the conservation of public re- 
sources in various acts by giving the President power to with 
draw lands from public entry when necessary, and also, when 
homesteading, reserving to the Government the mineral riglits 
in land. 

An authorization of $20,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness 
has been made for the extension of irrigation projects in the 
West; an act has passed the House to prevent gambling in gr: 
and cotton options; Arizona and New Mexico have been admitt: 
to statehood; a Bureau of Mines and Mining has been est:!) 
lished; a commission has been established to investigate 1! 
watering of stocks and bonds of railroads, and this will in tiny 
lead to preventative measures; and two first-class battle shijs 
and some other ships have been added to our navy. 

In addition to these a number of minor acts have been passed. 
Action has been taken looking to economy in public expendi 
tures; the Light-House Service has been reorganized; the 
white-slave traffic has been regulated or suppressed; the laws 
governing safety appliances on railroads have been made more 
complete, and a large appropriation has been made to enable the 
tariff board to ascertain the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

When the work of this session is fully understood by the 
public it will be seen that great legislative progress has been 
made. More legislation has been enacted, and much of it of a 
more liberal nature, than at any session when Roosevelt was 
President. This may be traced to the fact that the reactionary 
element in the party is much weaker than formerly and to the 
equally potent fact that President Taft, who enjoys the best 
of relations with practically all of the Members of Congress, h:s 
labored without ceasing for the complete fulfillment of party 
pledges. A vast amount of.credit must also be given to the 
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which, unwilling to fottow | 


progressive element in Congress, 
the | 


longer the old leadership, bas fought so effectively for 
remedial legislation that has been enacted. 

Whether the present condition in Congress shall continue or 
not rests with the voters. They have it in their power to return 
to Congress those who have shown by their work that they 
are in sympathy with the progressive spirit of the times and 
to rebuke those who have been unwilling to assist in the move- 
ment for better government. Personally, the event concerns me 
little, but, as a citizen, I hope to see the work go on. I look 
forward to a time when the voters of the country will scruti- 
nize carefully the work of the National Legislature, examine 
into the affiliations and characteristics of their Representatives 
and Senators, and choose those who will serve the public in- 
terest to the best advantage. Long ago it was said, “It is an 
endless battle to be free.” We find that true to-day. The pri- 
vate citizen has his duties, requiring as much honesty of 
thought and attention to public questions as has the public | 
officer. Not until these duties are fulfilled will we have that 
perfect government toward which mankind has been struggling 
for many thousands of years. 





New England and Inland Waterways. 


SPEECH 
OF 


y 


HAMPTON MOORE 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J. 


OF 


49 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 24, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 20686) making appropriations fog the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPeaKer: Industrious as the army engineers with 
limited force have been, it does not appear that a full r 
may be had at the present session of Congress upon 
for a continuous waterway along the Atlantic coast, autht 
ized by the rivers and harbors act of 1909. The work was sub- 
divided so that the links of the proposed chain from Boston to 
Key West and across Florida were taken up by separate boards, 
all of which have been carefully examining the various routes, 
with a view of ascertaining those most feasible to link up the 


their 
port 
the survey 

hor. 


as 


whole. Several routes from Boston across State and by way of 
Narragansett Bay to Long Island Sound have been considered: 
and much field work has been done, particularly on the Dela- 
ware and Raritan and Chesapeake and Delaware links. The 


work upen the Beaufort-Norfolk link is believed to be complete, 
as is that farther south via the various natural waterways to 
the end of the Florida peninsula. 


WELDING THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


Meanwhile the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, which 
is deeply interested in the project, has been keeping in close 
touch with the situation, incidentally arousing a sentiment along 
the coast, and particularly in New England, which hitherto has 
devoted but scant attention to the movement. 

The initial meeting of the Atlantic association, at which the 
first practical organization in line with the inland-waterways 
thought of the earlier statesmen and engineers was effected, 
was held at Philadelphia in 1907. The interest of the Southern 
States in waterway development had already strongly mani- 
fested itself, so that when the first annual convention was held 
at Baltimore, in 1908, delegates were attracted from all the 
States along the ceast. Then, in 1909, came the second annua! 
convention, at Norfolk, which still further accentuated the 
southern importance of the movement. The survey, meanwhile, 
having been authorized at an expense of $100,000, it was de- 
cided to proceed from Norfolk and the South to New England, 
where the third annual convention is to be held August 31, 
September 1, 2, and 3. The Providence convention, therefore, 
will tend not only to define New England’s attitude upon the 
transportation question as it is affected by the improvement of 
inland waterways, but it will be the occasion of such a frater- 
nizing of northern and southern people upon social and com- 
mercial lines, with a view to mutual and material benefits, as 
has not been witnessed for many decades. 
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RHODE ISLAND TO ENT A 

That the city of Providence and the proud St of which 
it is the capital will do their full duty as y host 
is not to be questioned. Providence w 1 ‘ s l 
at Philadelphia, at Baltimore, and at Nor { l 
official action, as has the State of Rhode Island, to m: s 
of that cordial cooperation so essential to 1@ success of J 
vention and of that hospitality which is so pk g 
‘stranger within her gates.” President Taft is to b 
of the people on one of the convention d S meni 4 
Cabinet, governors of States, national Representatives and & 
ators are to be among the distinguished speakers Beat 
Narragansett Bay, with its neat resorts and snug hart 
ancient Newport, with its picturesque and costly homes, it 
fortifications and government training station; to say nothil 
of the famous Rhode Island clambake, are to enter into the 
instructive and entertaining features of the occasion 

GRAVE QUESTIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 

gut pleasing as is the prospect from the Providence and 
Rhode Island view point, the spirit of New England with r 
gard to its own progress will be put to the test at this conver 
tion. Grave and serious questions which affect the « 
Atlantie coast affect New England perhaps more seriously than 
any of the other seaboard States. It was because of these 
ditions that the distinguished governor of Rhode Island, 
Hon. Aram J. Pothier, suggested the Providence meeting and 
helped to arouse his compatriots of the New England States, 


Governor Pothier realized the vast significance of New England 
industrial activity, but he knew that without adequate 
transportation facilities New England stood in danger of losing 
its high place as a financial and manufacturing center. 

It has frequently been observed that New England, with all 
its boasted heraldry, intelligence, and progres with its nat- 
ural coast lines, its splendid harbors and rivers capable of in 
bottled up; ” that it must come and go at 
the bidding of a single railroad system; that while it ‘ib 
utes freely and generously of its population and its wealth to 
the upbuilding of Western States where competition has forced 


also 


Ss; 


cont 






improved facilities and where the public mind had been stirred 
to a spirit akin to the ancient New England spirit of inde 
pendence, it is now submissive to the restricted conditions 
which environ it. 

“WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MASSACHUSETTS?” 

‘Time and again,” said ae Loyed E. Chamberlain, president 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, in his report of the 
Norfolk convention, “I had the question asked me, ‘ What ti 
matter with Massachusetts?’ It is conceded that there is no 
more important link in the proposed system from Beaufort in 
North Carolina to Boston than that at this the northern end, 
and yet Massachusetts can not be interested, but seems to think 
of nothing but railroad development, when almost for the asking 
we have a remedy for high rates and long delays at our v« 
door. 

‘These conferences are not of sufficient importance to Ma 
chusetts to induce her to send more than a single representa! 
and three private citizens to meet and discuss this import: 
branch of our transportation problem. It causes not only 
prise, but is the subject of continued criticism. It is of sut 
cient importance for the President of the United States to g 
his thought and presence; it is of sufficient importance to other 
States in interest to be represented by their governor { 
gressmen, and trained experts; it remains for us to Iag in the 
procession when we should occupy an advanced position 

THE WASTE AND WRECKAGI - ALL. 

Further on in his report with reference to the I 
200-year-old project of avoiding Cape Cod by a « f ij 
ton to Long Island Sound, Judge ¢ mber d 

The last link in the chain is historically the 1 t is ng and 
the least important of any in the chain It 
exception of the Detroit River and tl! i 
greater number of vessels passing thro } Vi iN 
Sound than through any marine thor j 
are several plans for reaching Boston f I g | id i 

Yes; and according to the testimony of « evel ( 
of those plans is feasible and capable of b exe ed 
safe movement of enormous traffic sub 
expense incurred by the people of Manchester, 
ing their canal from the Mersey River. } M 

ind elsewhere may differ as to the « e on al ! 
waterway from Boston 40 or even ! t 
| that will save from wreckage the | ree of 
; sand vessels in a quarter of a century, but out upon the banks 
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of the Mississippi, where the commerce is comparatively small, 
there is never a question as to the appropriateness of spending 


hundreds of millions to secure a channel 2,500 miles in length | estimated that there was an increase of approximately 100 per cent 


from the Lakes to the Gulf. 


REPORT OF THE BAY STATE COMMISSION, 


Has Massachusetts no interest in inland-waterway develop- | 


ment? Isshe holding her population in the same ratio that other 
and newer communities are holding theirs? And if she con- 


tinues indifferent to waterway development, will she be able to | 


maintain that ratio? 


The raw material for our great manufacturing industries— 


Says the Metropolitan Improvements Commission in its 1909 
mayor of | 


report to the 


Boston— 


governor of Massachusetts and the 


is in the main brought from a distance. Practically no part of it is 
produced on our own soil. Again, an overwhelming percentage of the 
finished product of these industries is shipped out of New England to 
the ports and cities of the world. It may be truly said that in « 


yarison with its manufacturing output Massachusetts produces notuinz | 


yut the constructive and organizing ability of its business men and the 
skilled labor of its artisans, who, through their combined efforts, receive 


the raw material from a distance, make it up into the finished product, | ,. as a 
: » | tion of the “heat value per dollar,” may we not 


| little over that $70,000,000 the New 
| one year upon $30,000,000 of value? 


and ship it again to far-off points. Vital to the welfare of such a com 
munity is, and always must be, the effectiveness and excellence of its 
transportation system, 


THERE IS A LIMIT, SAYS THE BOARD. 


Famous though 
factures— 


Continues the report— 


and for the skill and adaptability of 
methods and to achieve still higher skill through industrial training, 
there is nevertheless a limit to the amount which any manufactured 
commodity can stand in the way of transportation charges. If the cost 
of securing coal and raw material at the factory and of shipping the 
completed product from the factory to the railway car or outgoing 
steamship more than offsets the superior quality of the article, there 
will be no market in which that article can be disposed of at a profit. 
Under modern conditions excessive cost of transportation is likely to be 
found in charges for handling and transfer rather than in those for 
carriage. It is there that we must look for reduction in cost. 

Every unnecessary item in the way of local charges for handling or 
transferring freight reduces the distance to which 
of Massachusetts can be profitably shipped. 
saving in such local charges will correspondingly extend the radius 
within which Massachusetts may successfully compete with other 
States or countries. It requires only a comparatively moderate exten- 
sion of such radius to bring within the circle of our industrial and 
trade relations millions of possible consumers otherwise cut off from 
our field of competition. 


its workmen to devise new 


FACING THE PROBLEM OF FUEL. 


The commission fears that a great market may be lost to 
Massachusetts if the cost of securing coal, which is not pro- 
duced in New England, be too great. What may we say upon 
this interesting phase of the problem? Let the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce speak. In the report of its committee on fuel 
supply on “ The buying and handling of steam coal,” published 
in November, 1909, appears this general review of the effect of 
the influence of coal upon New England’s industries: 

During the last twenty or thirty years coal has become of increas- 
ingly greater importance not only to our industries, but to our every- 
day life, and there seems to be every indication that this rapid growth 
will continue. A great increase has occurred at the same time in the 
use of electricity for light and traction until it has now to a great 
extent revolutionized the more antiquated systems of lighting, and 
has replaced the use of horses in our street-railway traffic; in addition, 
there has been considerable substitution of steam and electric power for 
manual labor and as auxiliary to water power. In the last ten years 
the mileage in electric railways in New England has increased from 
2.220 miles in 1897 to 4.795 miles in 1907, or 116 per cent; and the 
total preduction of electricity has increased to a much greater extent ; 
this, coupled with the general increase in the use of power to supply 
the conveniences of everyday life, has caused the consumption of coal 
in New England to increase much more rapidly than the value of 
manufactured products. 


A STAGGERING FREIGHT HANDICAP. 


The value of New England's manufactured products in 1905 
was more than $2,000,000,000—enormous contribution that to 
the wealth of the United States, and an increase for New 
England over the figures for 1900. But New England had 
competition in 1905, competition that made its proportion of 
the country’s value of manufactures about one-eighth of the 
the whole. New England’s competitors advanced upon New 
Xngland in proportionate increase of wealth and population, 
but it is doubtful if even the average busy New Englander 
knew exactly to what extent he was handicapped in obtaining 
his one great essential to industrial progress—coal. With regard 
to this important item, recourse may again be had to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

New England’s coal consumption in 1908, according to this 
authority, was 24,000,000 tons, for which over $100,000,000 was 
paid. 


| the mine, while the remaining $70,000,009 iwas 


Massachusetts is for the high class of its manu- | 


the manufactures | 
On the other hand, every | 
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The report to the chamber of commerce continues: 


Exact statistics for previous years are not obtainable, but it has po. n 


steam-coal consumption in the ten years from 1898 to 1908. 
Now, listen to the Chamber of Commerce as it discusses +}, 
freight cost: 


An analysis of the expenditure of $100,000,009 shows that in round 
numbers only about $30,000,000 was paid for this coal at the mouth : 
‘ aid to the transportati 
companies and coal dealers for the delivery of the coal to the consumer 

This high proportion of freight cost is due to the distance from 
coal fields to New England al makes the problem one of great impo: 
tance to our manufacturers. A consumer of coal in New England 
mast bear in mind the large proportion of the total cost of fuel whic 
the freight rate constitutes and must consider the quality of coal t ns 
more carefully. He must avoid paying a high freight rate on an ir 
ferior grade of coal, uniess the price at the mines is enough lower ¢. 
net him more available heat value per dollar than if the better 
were purchased. On the other band it must be remembered that ¢) 
quality of some of the higher-priced coals is not always proportior ered 
to the price asked, so it is not always true that either the lowest-priced 
coal, on the one hand, or the “ best” coal on the other is the mo 
economical to buy. 


of 


GREAT EXPENDITURE FOR VALUE RECEIVED. 


As we read this startling analysis, with its learned exposi 


ponder a 
CEnglanders had to pay i 


i 


May we not fairly ask whether the expenditure by the Stat. 
of Massachusetts of its proportion of that $70,000,000, paid for 
transportation, would not have built a canal inland from Boston 
to Long Island Sound that would have paid for itself in salyage 
upon coal alone? 

Happily, we are able to trace a single ton of coal as it passes 
from the mines in western Pennsylvania to New England. The 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in its illuminating report 
again the authority. Here are its figures: 

All rail rate from Pittsburg district to Worcester, Mass., $3.10 

Tide-water rate, necessitating rail carriage across the State of I 
sylvania by outside water route to New England and by rail 1 
again to destination, as follows: 

From Pittsburg district to Philadelphia 
Vessel rate, Philadelphia to Providence 
Cost of discharging and weighing 

Rail rate, Providence to Worcester 


is 


COU CEG annie a estneteinecceqoncn.....~ ; 


It will be observed that the coal that is carried by tide water, 
journeying across the State of Pennsylvania, given a sea yo 
age, being laden and unladen, is landed in Providence for $2.:))5 
per ton; but it is also observed that in the absence of water 
earriage in New England, the rail rate for the short distance 
from Providence to Worcester is more than sufficient to over- 
balance the all-rail rate from the mines to Worcester. It is 
believed that a free, direct, inland coastal waterway would 
relieve that situation. 

New England, with its many homes and industries dependent 
upon coal as a fuel, has much at stake in the problem of trans 
portation, as it may be affected by an improvement of water- 
ways, with which it is amply provided, but which it has neg- 
lected for centuries. 


LIMITATIONS UPON GROWTH AND PROGRESS. 


This is not an attack upon railroads: it is not a question of 
giving to the railroad corporation, whether monopolistic or other 
wise, a fair return upon its investment; the problem for New 
England is whether in view of its great activities—its increasing 
tendency toward and dependency upon industrial develop- 
ment—it shall be limited in its population and in its output to 
the carrying capacity of existing transportation companics. 
The problem for New England is a problem of advancement or 
retardation ; of submission to existing conditions, with all their 
drawbacks and limitations, or of insistence upon the natural, 
unrestricted, God-given methods of communication which pro- 
vide relief, which afford competition, and which encourage tle 
development of trade. It is the judgment of many practical 
thinkers upon this subject that the railroad doing business in 
a country whose population is congested stands in its own 
light—pulls itself back—when it encourages the obstruction 
of waterways, that in respect to harbors must bring new grist 
to the railroad mill, and that in respect to inland streams must 
serve as feeders to existing railroads because of the new terr!- 
tory they encourage and develop. 


SOME RIVERS A COMMERCIAL MOCKERY. 
It is little short of amazing that while the West has been 
booming in every direction, securing two and three railroads 


for every large center of population, while the South has been 
taking courage in industrial and agricultural development and 














has been assuming a position wholly justified by its agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth, New England, save for the occa- 
sional new or enlarged mill, or the centralization of existing 
establishments, has been content to come and go through the 
neck of the railroad bottle at New York, with facilities at times 
crowded and insufficient, such as consolidated transportation 
companies have been pleased to provide. 

Comparatively little attention has been given to the possibili- 
ties of inland rivers, dredged and deepened, from Maine to the 
Hudson. 
England builder and capable of uniting the North and the 
South from season to season through an inland waterway chain, 


once it is completed, has made its impression in recent years | 


upon legislative bodies, but the carriage of coal along such 
rivers as the Connecticut to Hartford, Springfield, and Hol- 
voke, and along the Merrimac to the thriving manufacturing 
towns of Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, and Manchester are 
little short of a commercial mockery. Strange, indeed, it is 
to one who watches the progress of a river and harbor bill as 


it provides for the States along the Gulf, up the Mississippi, | 


and bordering the Great Lakes, even as it cares for the Pacific 
coast, to see how little actual value the people of New England 
have thus far placed upon their natural water courses. Can 
New England afford to remain idle or indifferent? Is her posi- 
tion as an industrial center sufficiently secure to enable her 
to permit the bridging up, the neglect of her only means of 
competitive transportation? In fancied security sometimes the 
greatest danger lies. 
NEW ENGLAND'S RISK IN TRANSPORTATION. 


What New England has to lose if transportation facilities 
fail in the great competition of the future may be judged from 
the extent of existing industries. 
Commerce report a table of industries showing the value of all 
manufactured products is given. It is reproduced here be- 
cause of its appropriateness to this discussion. Let it be re 
membered later on when appropriations to other seetions of the 
United States are presented for review: 


TABLE A.—New England industries, value of manufactured products. 
[All industries.] 








| Per cent 








1906. 1905. Increase. of in- 

| crease. 

' | —— | 

Siete Be |  $112,959,008 | 144,020,197 | $31,061,099 | 27.5 

New Hampshire__......- | 107 , 590,808 123,610,904 | 16,030,101 14.9 

Yume... 51,515,228 | 63,083,611 | 11,568,883 92.5 
Massachusetts........._- | 907,626,439 | 1,124,002,051 | 216,465,612 23.8 | 

Rhode Island_........_._. | 165,550,882 | 202,109,583 | 36,550,201 | 22.1 

Connecticut._...--------- | $15,106,150 $69,082,091 | 53,975,941 17.1 

New England...... 1,660,348,100 | 2,025,998,437 | 365,650,397 | 22.0 


TaBLeE B.—New England’s coal consumption in 1908. 
[In tons of 2,240 pounds.] 








Anthracite. Bituminous.| Total. 


ee el oepereiainenen 
j | 
Coal tonnage discharged at New England 
ee ice ncncaéboocecesss 5,095,518 | 10,917,029 | 16,012,547 
Coal tonnage received, all rail.............-. 8,512,059 | 4,547,294 | 8,059,358 
a 8,607,577 | 15,464,323 | 24,071,900 | 


| ; 


WESTERN COMMUNITIES ARB GROWING. 

An interesting compilation by the Bureau of the Census shows 
the comparative development of industrial districts in 1905. 
The bureau based its figures upon enlarged districts around 
commercial centers. It placed New York first, Chicago second, 
Philadelphia third, Boston fourth, in industrial importance. I 
quote from this report, as it compares Boston with certain 
western centers of population: 


Boston district, covering 502 square miles, was shown to have 


increased in population from 1900 to 1905 just 8.4 per cent. 
During these five years there was a decrease of 2.7 per cent in 
the number of industrial establishments. Capital invested had 
increased 16.8 per cent. 
had been 24.9 per cent. 

How was it with Pittsburg? 


No population increase figures were available, because no | 
census was taken in 1905, but instead of a decrease in the | 
humber of industrial establishments there was an increase in 
The capital increase was 35.1 per 


Pittsburg of 25.9 per cent. 


cent. Cost of materials used increased only 15.8 per cent. 


joing farther west, we find that in Cleveland, whose popu- 
lation had been rapidly increasing, but of which no census was 
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The motor boat, largely the creation of the New | 


In the Boston Chamber of | 


The increase in the cost of materials 





’ 


taken in 1905, the number of industrial establishments had 
increased 20.9 per cent; the amount of capital invested, 56.3 
per cent; and the cost of materials used, 29.3 per cent 

Still farther west, the Chicago industrial district showed an 
increase of 8.7 per cent in the number of establishments; 34.7 
per cent increase in the amount of capital, with a decrease in 
the cost of materials used of 14.2 per cent. The Minneapolis 
St. Paul district showed an increase of 12.4 per cent in the 
number of establishments, 36.5 per cent in the amount of capi 
tal, and 27.4 per cent in the cost of materials used. The popu- 
| lation increased 25.5 per cent. 

FIGURES TO MAKE NEW 

The report did not give statistics for that wonderfully grow- 
ing country of the extreme Northwest, and of which Spokane, 
| Seattle, and Portland are municipal stars, but it did show what 
had transpired in the industrial district of San Francisco. 

Here the number of establishments increased 30 per cent, the 
| amount of capital 51.1 per cent, while the increased cost of ma- 
terials used was held down to 21.7 per cent. 

These are figures which contented New Englanders have 
reason to ponder over. The West has been taking the popula- 
tion from the East; it grows up native to the soil, filled with 
patriotic enthusiasm and devotion to the pioneers. The native 
population of the West has long since outstripped that of the 
East, and the spirit of the men of the West to-day is substan- 
tially the spirit of the men of the East one hundred years ago. 
Moreover, it is well to remember that the voting power in legis 
lation to-day is with the West, and that New England, even with 
its splendid coterie of Senators and Representatives, is met by 
men equally aggressive and earnest—and more important, of 
greater voting strength—who are equally determined to stand 
for their own States and their own sections of the country. 
The passing of the population to the middle and extreme West 
has been going on unceasingly for a century, until, when the 
census of 1900 was taken, it developed that 9,000,000 more 
people lived beyond the Appalachian Chain than remained in 
the old colonial area, 

ATLANTIC COAST, TARIFF-REVENUB PRODUCER 

The reference to power and influence in legislation suggests 
the subject of appropriations and of public receipts and ex- 
penditures. The Atlantic coast is still the great tariff-revenue 
producing instrument of the Government. About 80 per cent 
of all the customs receipts—which constitute one-third of the 
revenue of the Government—come in at the four ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Let us be accurate 
and quote the receipts as they are presented in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1909: 

At the port of New York the aggregate receipts were $202, 
| 655,809.66; at Boston the receipts were $27,8095.345.44; at Phila- 
| delphia the receipts were $1S8,693,641.89; at Baltimore they were 
| $3,897.350.51. The next high reyenue-producing ports were the 
inland ports of Chicago, $9,271,198.07; New Orleans, $6,008, 
911.50; San Francisco, $6,585,494.83; St. Louis, $2,313,163.40; 
Detroit, $2,174,287.27; Tampa, $1,756,057.20; Cleveland, $1,645, 
888.95, and Puget Sound, $1,426,017.19. The total customs re- 
ceipts as shown by this report were $305,701,523.65. 

WHERE THE APPROPRIATIONS Go 


ENGLAND PONDER 





It will thus be observed how essential to the country at large, 
| in the matter of revenue, are the existing Atlantic seaports. 
How has it been with the appropriations? To what extent has 
New England participated, commensurate with her industria 
strength, and as compared with other sections of the country? 
| Since the foundation of the Government up to 1907—the figures 
| being compiled from the engineers’ reports—Maine had received 
$5,119,655.05. The annual tonnage of Maine in 
5,038,303. The total amount of money spent by the Government 
upon Maine’s rivers and harbors was less than the 
annual maintenance cost of the lower Mississippi River if deep- 
ened to14 feet from St. Louis to New Orleans. Maine’s appro 
priation this year is $299,500, while Oregon, upon the Pacific 
coast, which has already participated in the expenditure of more 
than $13,000,000 on the Columbia River and tributaries, is as- 
signed $2,401,200. Vermont, which has received all told for 
waterways improvements $844,481.20, with an annual tonnage 
which in 1907 was 975,098, has received but 
| throughout its entire history than the State of 
| receives for its waterways for the current year. 
| 


1907 was 


estimated 


$40,000 more 


Wisconsin 


New Hampshire, which up to 1907 had received, all told, 
$456,771 and whose tonnage that year 
compared with Kentucky, which receives for the current year 
$499,000. The total appropriations for Massachusetts have ag 
credited with 


was 214,300, may | 


gregated about $19,000,000, and the State is 
water-borne tonnage for 1907 of more than 38,000,000. It 


has received from the Government in all its history, dating back 
now through the centuries, about the same amount that will be 
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spent under the continuing-contract system just entered into 
by law to improve the upper Mississippi with a view of securing 
a uniform depth of 6 feet from the mouth of the Missouri to | 
St. Paul. Boston Harbor is well provided for in the sundry | 
civil bill, but in the river and harbor bill this year proud old | 
Massachusetts received $745,000, which is substantially the 
same amount as is assigned to the State of Arkansas. 
RHODE ISLAND KEEPING ABREAST. 


Rhode Island is an industrial State with an increasing popu- 
lation. Probably 50,000,000 tons of commerce pass Point Judith 
annually. Here is one of the points along the Atlantic coast 
from which it is hoped to save shipping by an inside course. 
Point Judith is a point of danger. Like Cape Cod, it is be- 
strewn with wrecks, and yet the annual tonnage which passes 
it aggregates 50,000,000. Here is life and property ready for 
the sacrifice which might be saved, by spending that which 
would be the equivalent of the loss, upon an inside water course 
that would enable vessels to move upon standard time—that 
wonld regulate freight rates and afford competition. 

Rhode Island is one of the New England States that has 
awakened to the importance of waterway development. Provi- 
dence and Rhode Island have joined hands with the Govern- 
ment for the improvement of the port of Providence. And 
Providence has reason to believe that a profitable return may 
be expected from the investment. Upon the waterways and 
harbors of Rhode Island more than $5,700,000 have been spent 
by the Government since the beginning, but the annual tonnage 
of Rhode Island was, in 1907, in excess of 4,200,000, or about 
equal to the tonnage that year upon the entire Mississippi River 
system from the Lakes to the Gulf, with the Ohio left out, upon 
which more than $208,000,000 had been spent in half a century. 
This year Rhode Island takes out of the rivers and harbors bill 
$974,500; the State of Washington, whose tonnage is no greater 
than that of Rhode Island, is this year allotted $3,836,100. 

NOTHING SLOW ABOUT THE SOUTH. 


Connecticut is a State whose waterways and harbors are capa- 
ble of improvement and development. Connecticut’s tonnage 
in 1907 was 5,132,615. The expenditure upon the Connecticut 
up to that year had been $4,984,927.13. 

This year Connecticut takes out of the rivers and harbors bill 
$419,500. This apportionment becomes interesting when com- 
pared with $1,534,570 for Florida, $2,063,000 for Alabama, 
$1,940,500 for Louisiana, $3,542,980 for Texas, and $5,325,000 to 
begin and continue work upon the Ohio River. 

Then, again, in view of New England’s absolute dependence 
upon coal, in view of the absence of cheap waterway transporta- 
tion for it, what more illuminating or hopeful comparison need 
we cite than this from the very center of the new industrial 
South; it is the voice of the southern business man, hardly a 
rival of the busy New Englander, one would think, and yet, 
apparently wide-awake and able to take care of himself. 
Through the Mobile Basin and Tennessee River Association, 
under date of September 30, 1909, he is speaking of what he is 
pleased to call “the Government’s route through Mississippi 
Sound and Mobile Harbor up through the locks and dams of 
the Tombigbee and Warrior rivers, which bisect the enormous 
coal measures between Tuscaloosa and Birmingham.” 

And this is what he says: 

These coal deposits were the sole cause of the Government's expend- 
iture of some $8,000,000 in river improvement to Mobile. This im- 
provement constitutes the only concrete example of river appropriation 
by the Government for the sole purpose of navigation. This is the onl 
river system in the United States which has never surrendered to rail- 
way competition. Mobile furnishes, therefore, the unique record of a 
port for Panama and interoceanic business on which Uncle Sam has 
peectinsy wagered $8,000,000 that it will be the cheapest coal port in 
the world, 

Compares fairly well, this Mobile expenditure, with amounts 
spent upon entire States in New England! But the southern 
brother is up to date on appropriations, and if he has some- 
thing worth developing, he does not hesitate to ask for the 
necessary money. And who will criticise him? 

THE WEST MOVES ON. 


These comparisons might be continued at much greater length, 
but if such as have been presented do not give rise to serious 
thought as to New England’s self-satisfaction and contentment 
with existing conditions, then perhaps nothing can. The truth 
seems to be that our brethren of the West and the South being 
very live and aggressive, are not content with existing condi- 
tions, but are demanding more and greater recognition for their 
communities and for their enterprises. One railroad does not 
satisfy Seattle; it requires two and three. It observes that the 
Government has the money to spend upon waterways, and it 
insists upon the improvement of Puget Sound and vicinity, in 
order that further means of communication may be provided 
to the business man. There is no western or southern city of 
any consequence that is not moving in the same direction, They 
are reaching out, they are demanding things; they have a right 
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to do so and their energy and industry is to be applauded. 
them we have only words of commendation, but while 
mire and praise them, may we not fairly ask ourselves, w\,; 
| in the light of their advance, are we drifting? 


port admits the decadence of the New England eans! 
incident with the advent of the railroad; all New E 
knows of the early use and value of canals long since 
of business. 
West who wants two railroads for every one New England | 
and government free canals thrown in besides? 


country the oft quoted James J. Hill was the chief r 1 
oracle. 


of the inability of the railways to move the heavier classes of f 
there has been no subject before Congress for twenty years which 
ests so many people and will prove so great a benefit to the ent 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers as the deep channe! { 
Louis to the Gulf of Mexico. 


rivers draining a great area of the Middle West—he had 
mind. 
much more than that of the single port of Providence, ht 
for the same year, but the western brother knew his bus 
he heeded the signal, and succeeded in writing into the ri 
and harbors act of 1910, assurance of appropriations for ¢ 
Mississippi and the Missouri that shall not cease, until vu; 
of $200,000,000 have been spent upon them. 


country are doing and demanding. To what extent is t! 
lantic coast progressing? 
tained in the resolution of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, adopted at the Norfolk convention of 1909. 
mittee which drafted these resolutions was made up of repre 
sentative men of the various coast States. 
eastern and New England situation, and thus set it forth: 






AGAIN THE CAR SHORTAGE. 
The Massachusetts Metropolitan Commission in its 1909 


Then why not heed the hustling brother o 
When the car shortage of 1907 was tying up the trade 


He pointed out the method of relief for the West: 
In view— 
Said he— 


It was the Mississippi and the Missouri, remember—two 


The entire tonnage of those rivers in 1907 was 


CLAIMS OF THB ATLANTIC COAST. 
Enough for the present about what other sections of the 


\ 
The best answer, perhaps, is « 
The con 
They knew the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTER ON RESOLUTIONS. 
The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, in convention ass: 1 


at Norfolk, Va., in November, 1909, presents to Congress, to the A 

can people, and particularly to the 30,000,000 Americans livi i 
doing business on the Atlantic seaboard, the following statement 3 
cause and an appeal for the effective promotion of the inter 


volved : 

First. The association peotegns its friendliness to the principle { 
the creation and extension of waterways within the United Sta 
wherever these can contribute to the requirements of American in! 
commerce, are of such importance as to demand the immediate earnest 
attention of the people and the federal and state governments. 

Second. The association warmly commends and pledges itself to sup- 


port all desirable and practicable projects for improving the waterways 
of the awe Valley, the pro waterway connecting the 
lantic and the Gulf, and all meritorious and comprehensive projects 
upon the Great Lakes, the Pacific coast, and the Gulf. 

Third. The association commends to the consideration and support 
of all patriotic Americans in the Mississippi Valley, upon the | 
coast, and the entire country, the grave needs of their fellow-c! ns 
of the Atlantic coast in the matter of interior coastwise water tran 


ortation. 
A Fourth. These include the cheap movement of commodities bet 
several of the greatest cities of the country, many smaller cities, | 
tudes of towns crowded with important productive industries, and | 
communities vitally interested in the speedy and economical carriage of 
food and raw materials to market. Quite one-third of the popula' 

of the Republic, dwelling on the seaboard, asks the remainder of | 
people to help it to tran rtation facilities which must, when sup} 
apply effective and profitable stimulus to the commerce of the Am 
cans dwelling beyond the mountains. 

Fifth. The association is willing to rest its case for the prompt « 
struction of coastwise canals upon the facts— 

That the railroads are already overworked; that while in ten yerrs 
American railroad traffic has increased 24 times, railroad capacity 
increased but little more than one-fifth; that one tow of barges 
carry freight that would fill 10 railroad trains of 25 cars each of 
tons capacity; that the average rate being one-tenth of the rate | 
ton on the railroads, plainly indicates e advantage that may 
gained for American domestic trade by the creation of waterways | 
tween great industrial communities; and, finally, that while far ' 
traffic can always be carried upon a canal than u a railway, the 
clear evidence that by no possibility can American railroad ca; 
ene rapidly enough to meet the requirements of swift-growing | 
trade. 

Sixth. The association commends to the judgment of the Amer! 

eople the weighty truth contained in the following utterance made 
Mr. W. H. Taft (now President of the United States) during the 
paign of 1908, supplyin conclusive proof of the dollar-saving pow: 
water transportation. r. Taft said: ; 

“During the season of 1907 there passed through the Soo Ca! 
58,000,000 tons of freight, which was carried an average distan 
828 miles at a cost of $38,500,000, making an average cost of « 
tenths of a mill a mile. 

“If this freight had been carried by rail at the average railroad r'° 
per ton of 7.82 mills, it would have cost $377,000,000. That | 
say, the saving through decreased cost of transportation on the | 
ness of a single lake for a single year amounts to $238,500.00). 
nearly four times the total amount expended by the Government on 
the lakes since their improvement was begun.” 

Seventh. asks the Nation to 


= the construc- 
tion of wa ays inside the coast lines, 


t we tases shall be 











———————— 
changed which, within a period of three years, between Cape Ann and 


80 people, the jeopardy of 6,000 other | 

8,000,000 of property, which constant 

insurance. 

_ righth. The association is confident that the power in the time of | 
war to move war vessels between the South and the North, on the At- | 
iantic coast, by Inside and safe and swift routes, may one day prove to | 
be worth more than any expenditure that will be required for canal 
extension. 


Ninth. The association congratulates the country upon the steady 
growth of an intelligent public sentiment favoring and demanding this 
great intracoastal waterway. 

We ask that Congress at its next session make the necessary appro- 
priation for the continuance and completion of the route from Norfolk 
to Beaufort, N. C., which is now under construction by the United 
States Government. 
~We ask that Congress shall immediately provide for the purchase of 
the existing Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and improve and enlarge 
the same in accordance with the report made to Congress. 

That construction sliall be inaugurated from Beaufort to the Cape 
Fear River and thence to Florida. 

That the extension north from the Delaware River to New York Bay 
and Long Island Sound and thence to Boston is justified by the large 
existing commerce demanding water transport. 

That the Hudson River be improved as far as Troy, in time to con- 
form to the depth of the proposed Erie Canal now under construction, 


versons, and the destruction of 
y maintain heavy charges for 


and that the Hudson be connected with Long Island Sound through the | 


Harlem River and ship canal and Bronx Kills in order to avoid the 
dangerous navigation through Hell Gate. 

That so far as may be, without prejudice to the full accomplishment 
of the broad purposes of this association, consideration should be given 
to existing channels of trade. 

Furthermore, we urge Congress to enact such legislation as will pre- 
vent ownership or control by railroads engaged in interstate com- 
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Hatteras, caused 1,000 marine disasters, the loss of the lives of ; 





were made, that Trenton was ready and wi 






























ling to proceed at once, 

surveys have been made, appropriations authorized, and plans pre 
pared, 

From the government and other eminent engineers assur es have q 
come that the project is feasible. It is common knowledge that the 
Boston-Pensacola inland waterways scheme takes in t Delaware just 
below Trenton. The legislature has indicated its interest by ng 
the necessary laws, common council has created the |} r tx ind 
the chamber of commerce and our manufacturers have heartily ly sed 
the proposed improvement. Now council at the critical point s 
inclined to hesitate. 

If the advantages to be expected have not been greatly exagcg 
and there has been no intimation that present or prospective condit ; 
have been misrepresented—there is no time to be lost in starting tl # 
work. The first step will be to secure possession of the lands required, 
and these can never be purchased at prices lower than now On many 
of them options have already been secured. Most of them will b 


valuable for park purposes in a congested section that is not d 
with public breathing spots and playgrounds. 

While it is true that many urgent demands eing made on the 
city’s purse, it is unlikely that such demands will be lessened; they are 
more likely to grow with the municipal growth, and if there are one- 
half of the advantages to be gained by improved transportation facili 

ties and a system of public docks that have been predicted, there will 
| be an addition to our revenues that will pay big dividends on the money 
invested. The sooner the investment 
will be earned. 

The facts and figures, including the great saving on coal shipments 
alone, have been repeatedly set forth, and there is no need of repeating 
them again. The improvement has been and is now generally favored. 
All that is required is for council to provide the money to enable the 
harbor board to begin work. Faith must be kept with Congress aud 
with our own people. 


The action of the city council at the meeting above referred 


provide 


are b 


is made the sooner the revenue 


' 





merce of coastwise shipping on routes in competition with such rail 


lines. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Cuas. HeBer CLARK, Chairman, Brernarp N. BAKER, 
Jos. A. GOULDEN, Loyep EB. CHAMBERLAIN, 
ANTHONY HIGGINS, CHas. W. EASTERBROOKS, 
REUBEN FOSTER, W. D. PRUDEN, 
Joun H. SMALL, B. C. LAtrp, 
Emit P. ALBRECHT, F. W. Loyugss, 
Howey 8S. ENGLAND, SAMUEL E. Perry, 
E. W. DouG as, 
Committee. 
IS IMPROVEMENT WORTH STRIVING FOR? 


Since the passage of those resolutions and largely by reason 


of the facts enumerated in them much encouragement has come | 


to the seaboard States. In the absence of a report from the 


engineers upon the coastal project, reference may be made to the | 


River and Harbor Committee report, and to many minor 


projects—some of them a part of the proposed continuous | 


waterway—that have been recognized. The chairman of the 


committee, Mr. ALEXANDER of New York, and his colleagues, | 


while yielding to the West and the South the great boon of the 


Mississippi Valley improvement, have treated the East with | 


increasing consideration. As interest is manifested through 
the representatives of the people doubtless that considera- 
tion and recognition will continue. Indeed, the western and 
southern demands having been largely conceded, there is 
reason to believe the East should now receive especial atten- 
tion. 

Among the eastern projects favorably considered was the 
Delaware River. It sought a deeper channel to the port of 
Philadelphia. It is a part of the proposed inland chain from 
Boston to Key West. Here is just one newspaper notice show- 
ing the effect of the grant of greater depth: 


COUNTS ON DEEP CHANNEL—CHEMICAL COMPANY’S BIG 
DEAL SIGNIFICANT. 


MARCUS HOOK 
CHESTER, Pa., May 9. 

It is said that the General Chemical Company was prompted to 
acide to build a branch plant along the Delaware River at Marcus 
Hook on account of the prospects of the deepening of the Delaware 
River channel to 35 feet. 

rhe company, it is understood, will erect a plant costing $10,000,000 
4t Mareus Hook, between the lands of the Bear Creek and Texas Oil 
companies, the old Ford estate being purchased at a cost of $90,000 
for this purpose. 


Suppose the Merrimac, or the Taunton, or the Connecticut 
were given a fair chance; is it not to be supposed that additional 
industries would locate along those streams? 


The city of Trenton, N. J., is inland, on the banks of the | 
Delaware, fully 100 miles from the sea. Trenton has numer- | 


ous and growing industries. It observed the inland-waterway 


movement and secured an appropriation for a 12-foot depth | 


north from Philadelphia. It is now in fair way to become a 
seaport. But Trenton has done more. During this month of 
June, 1910, Trenton, inland and railroad dependent, has ar- 


ranged to bond itself to keep the water front in possession of 


the city. 
TRENTON CONTROLS ITS WATER FRONT. 


Let the Trenton Evening Times of June 20, 1910, state the 


case: 


To-morrow the Trenton harbor board will renew its attempt to secure 
tion of $100,000 to enable it to carry out the project that 


A part of the 


ks and wharves on the lower river front. 
r waterways and river improvement scheme 
calls for the assistance of Congress; and, on the representations that 


an a 
has a approved—to improve the city’s shipping facill- 
ties by providing P pubite doe - y 


to was favorable. 








































THE ANCIENT CANAL REMAINS. 
Thus, Trenton has voted to connect with Boston and New 
England, and with Savannah and Jacksonville, by an inside 


water route. It is not wholly content with the transportation 
limitations put upon it. It wants to get out and mingle with 
the commercial world on a broader and more productive scale. 
In a former address I commented upon the insufficiency of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal (which runs through Trenton) as 
a connecting link between the great cities of New York and 
| Philadelphia. It was impossible to pass through this exist- 
| ing “common carrier” the replica of the Half Moon and 
Fulton’s boat, The Clermont, because of the depth and width 


of the canal. Another illustration is now available. It 
comes from the Trenton Evening Times of June 20. Here 
it is: 
| BOAT SIDESWIPED BY LOCOMOTIVE. 
It has remained for New Jersey to record what is supposed to be 
the first collision between a boat and a locomotive. rhis very novel 
| event occurred last week along the banks of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, between Trenton and Bordentown, and an engine on the Penn 
| sylvania railroad and the steamer John W. Garrett figured in it The 


| tocomotive was unscratched, but the sideswipe it gave the 


a terrible dent in the overhang on the starboard side 

The whole thing was caused by the proximity of the railroad tracks 
to the canal’s edge and the very snug fit which the Garrett in 
passing through that part of the waterway. The engine was going at 
a much higher rate of speed than was the boat, and the overhang of 


Garrett made 


mak 


the latter projected so far over the embankment as to come in contact 
with the side of the cowcatcher on the engine fhe engineer did not 
slow up and was apparently in entire ignorance that he was re 
sponsible for a very novel sort of collision. The damage was not 


serious. 
Ve are a progressive people, surely, when we can sustain 
canals of such expansive proportions. 
COMMERCE TRIES TO GET THROUGH. 
And yet there is another side to this question. 
It is the occasional attempt of 
wise restricted to find an outlet through even such limited 
canals as we have. Take this instance of the movement of 
a bulky cargo reported a few weeks ago in the Philadelphia 
Record : 
INLAND WATERWAYS’ 


commerce that other- 


is 


VALUE—CARGOES OF SALT BROUGHT FROM SYRACUSE, 
N. ¥., BY CANAL ROUT! 

The importance of inland waterways in connection with the com 
merce of the port and the comparatively small cost of carrying mer 
chandise by that means are shown by the arrival of two vessels from 
Syracuse, N. Y., with cargoes of domestic salt. The vessels, which hall 
from and are owned at Buffalo, came through the Erie and the Delaware 
and Raritan canals. In the former there were no tolls, but in the latter 
| 59 cents: per gross ton was charged on each vessel 

Notwithstanding the long distance which the barges had to navil- 
gated and the delays consequent to canal travel, Captain Connolly, 
| owner of the vessels, says the salt was landed here cheaper than the 
railroads could carry it, and the barges will take back cargoes in com- 
petition with the railroads. 

=~ motive power, consisting of four mules, was also carried on the 
vessel. 


} 
De 


ENTIRE COUNTRY WOULD BENEFIT. 

Or, listen to Mr. F. S. Grove, one of the largest inland water- 
ways shippers along the coast. Here is an extract from a 
recent letter written to the army engineers in response to a re- 
quest for an opinion as to the wisdom of opening up and free- 
ing from toll the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal: 


In my opinion the opening of this waterway as a free highway will 
be the greatest stimulus it is possible to conceive for all the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, and if the railroads can be restricted from 
owning and operating competitive water traffic it will develop a com- 
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merce the volume of which will surpass all comprehension. When one 
tugboat can tr her consorts from Boston to the Gulf without sea 
risk it is easy to realize how far it will cheapen transportation. Re- 
fer to the tonnage now hauled in this way around the Atlantic coast 
by barges and tugs with the sea risk, particularly coal, and compare 
the cost with the rail rates on interior and noncompetitive business, 
you realize thet by an inland smooth waterway the same tugs can 
move at least double the tonnage at less cost and risk. It will open 
up the entire Atlantic and Gulf States to competition that are now 
held down by fixed rail rates. Practically all the Atlantic and Gulf 
lines are controlled by railroad interests, and the railroads will not 
prorate from the ports to the interior with independent lines, and the 
equipment for new lines of steamships is too exorbitant to enlist 
capital; but when it comes to the matter of tugs, barges, lighters, 
and bay steamboats that would be required for an inland waterway, 
the conditions all change if the railroads are made to restrict them- 
selves to land movement. In other words, their carriage and interest 
should stop at the port. Natural competition will fix the water rates. 
Water provides a natural highway and should be free as the air we 
breathe. 


CANALS SHOULD BE FREED OF TOLLS. 

Under date of June 1, 1910, Mr. Grove, whose boats use the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, again wrote the engineers: 

Supplementing my letter of even date in reply to your questions, for 
your information, covering the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal portion 
of the proposed system, this canal, as you know, is 13§ miles long; the 
rate of tolls exacted are higher per ton per mile than any railroad in 
the United States charges for carriage the same distance, carrying with 
it all the common liabilities, whilst the vessel using the canal pays a 
higher rate. The vessel, in addition, has to supply the carriage, motive 
power, and assume all the liability. Under such conditions is it any 
wonder the traffic by water does not increase? The canal being only 
9 feet deep and the locks 24 feet wide? 

The United States Government contributed largely, as well as the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware to construct this 
eanal from the public revenue, so that it might be an open highway, 
and not that it should be controlled by and for the benefit of a close 
corporation of bondholders as against the public interest. 

So we are able to illustrate the value of two of the existing 
canals along the thriving, populous Atlantic coast—two canals, 
that if taken over or paralleled by the Government for modern 
business or naval purposes would hold the interest and in- 
centive of eastern capital and labor and afford relief to the 
shippers North and South, who seek to move their heavy raw 
materials and manufactured products upon standard time with- 
out sea risk and at minimum cost. 

IT TOUCHES TH! FARMER, TOO. 


What has been said of the Delaware and Raritan and Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canals applies equally to the Dismal Swamp 
and the Albemarle and Chesapeake, below Norfolk. All are 
capable of great public service, if freed and improved, to meet 
the modern trade demands. 

To the farmers of the Nation— 


Says Herbert Quick, in the May Farm and Fireside— 


this matter is of the utmost importance, for it comes at the very time 
when the railways seem to be breaking down. * * #* 
All these things will cost money—a great deal of money. But while 


the railways are spending five billions or ten billions, as the case may | 


be, on every dollar of which we shall be obliged to pay interest in 
freight rates and passenger fares—and justly so—the people may well 
pay out as many millions as may be required to prevent industrial 
strangulation and to make great free highways for the serving of this 
great interior of a continent. 

In a few years from now, after another great transportation crisis, 
we shall be willing to pour out our money for waterways. Better far 
to foresee and plan. For we shall fail if we do not adopt the methods 
that have made the waterways of Europe the handmaidens of the rail- 
ways in freight service. The old ways will not do. Neither will the 
old boats, nor the old docks and wharves. 

sut the oldest of all ways of moving freight—floating it in water— 
is still the cheapest and the best. The interior of no continent has 
ever reached ful! industrial development through land haulage alone. 
The present freight situation justifies the conclusion that such deveiop- 
ment is impossible. 

And the blight of bad transportation, when it alights on us, touches 
the farms first. It was so in 1906-7, and it will always be so. The 
farmer originates “heavy low-grade freights.” He is most interested 
in waterways. 

LET US SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE. 


To sum it all up, New England must awaken to the impor- 
tance of the entire Atlantic coast. The Providence convention 
will help to make the situation understandable. New England 
needs improved communication with the South and West; it 
ought to have an “anchor to the windward” in transportation. 
Bigger and better business awaits the opening up of the long- 
expected connecting link from Boston to Long Island Sound. 
Because the loss of vessels at Point Judith and upon Cape Cod 
has become a chronic risk, to be stoically charged up to 
“profit and loss,” is no reason why the “habit” should 
continue. It has grown to be a crime against commerce, against 
the pocketbooks of the consumers of New England and else- 
where, just as the first, faint borrowings of the bank clerk 
have ultimately developed the callous embezzler. The “ habit” 
or the “crime” ought to be eradicated, just as the pecuilator at 
the bank should be detected and punished. 

If it is the money-cost that concerns the people of New 
England, they have only to take up the congressional appro- 
priation bills and make comparisons. Let them study the 
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southern and western river and harbor figures. Let the 
sider the public-buildings bills and make comparisons 
and South. Let them watch the trend of measures af 
public lands. Let them study expenditures upon the p 
Canal; upon the various reclamation, irrigation, ang { 
projects. If they will take up these matters, State }, 
bill by bill, they will find that money cost for things 
the South and West has not warped the breadth o! 
statesmanship, as it is there understood. They ex, 
things out there, and the public conscience at home 
shocked if the appropriation happens to be slightly in ; 
of the public need. They are building for the future o 
while New England and the coast States are still doing | 
in the old way, with recourse to the canals of long ago, 

Shall we take and develop the waterways that God has | 
at our disposal for the protection and development of co; 
and agriculture? By expending our money and labor 
them, shall we turn them to public use for the encours 
of enterprise and the promotion of trade? Or, by nee 
and destroying them, shall we restrict our productive 
such limited carriers as we have? The South and Ww, 
ticipate in the business and revenues created upon the Ai 
coast. Is it not due to them, as to ourselves, to preser 
enlarge our opportunities, even if they are to share 
expense of the undertaking? 

A SIDE LIGHT ON THD SITUATION, 


These questions are too broad for comprehensive an . 
this speech. In a very limited way this morning the \ 
ciated Press throws light upon them. It publishes a st 
that will furnish food for thought throughout New 
With the insertion of this press dispatch I shall tres; 
further upon the indulgence of the House: 


NEW HAVEN RAISES BATES—-MATERIAL ADVANCES IN 
ANNOUNCED. 


PASSIN 


WASHINGTON, J 

Material advances in_ straight passenger fares—one-trip 
were announced to-day by the New York, New Haven and 
Railroad Company by the filing of tariffs with the Interstate ¢ 
Commission. 

While the increases may be considered as general, they do not 
all points in the system. For instance, there are no advar 
New York City to way points. From New Haven, from P: 
and from Springfield, Mass., to way points the increases rang 
to about 20 per cent. 


Cotton Futures. 
SPEECH 
HON. OSCAR W. GILLESPIE, 


Or TEXAS, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 24, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 24073) to prohibit interference with commer: 
the States and Territories and with foreign nations, and to : 
obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of certa 
sages by ae telephone, cabie, or other means of commun 
tion between States and Territories and foreign nations. 


Mr. GILLESPIE said: 

Mr. Speaker: By 1904 the Dingley tariff act had become 
be recognized by many of its erstwhile supporters as too great 
a burden upon the commerce of the country and too much of : 
hardship upon the consumers of the country, so that year | 
Republican party declared, without much ado, in its platform, 
that the true measure of protection should at least be the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

This declaration doubtless caused cold chills to run up 1 
down the spinal column of the protected baron, because a 
analysis showed him that that was a departure from the | 
protection principles of the Dingley law. A tariff rate | 
only represents the difference in the cost of production here 
abroad is a protective, but at the same time a revenue, rile. 
and in no sense is it a prohibitory rate. It puts the foreim 
on a competitive basis with the home manufacturer, and \ 
result in revenue to the Government and give to the cons 
in this country greatly reduced prices. This was unders 
to be President Roosevelt's tariff view. but that stre 
President never insisted upon writing this principle into 
but he used it to force the protected magnate imto the su 
of his railroad-regulation policies and spectacular consery: 
measures, and by it he also forced the tariff-subsidized pres: 
the country to continually cry out “Great is President Roose- 
velt!” But the Republican masses, after recovering from 4 
partial blindness caused by the Rooseveltian ray, renewed (e'r 











demand for a tariff law constructed upon the principle of the | 


niatform of 1904. Inthis contest of The People versus Protected 
B ron there grew up-the stand-pat and the progressive schools 
of Republicans. 

The tariff baron is cunning and resourceful. He could not | 
eombat an army of dissatisfied people in an open contest, 
although he had at his call the shrewdest talent of the land 
and the most powerful lieutenants, supported by a strong re- | 
morseless press. So, he apparently made a complete surrender | 
and agreed to give the people a revision of the tariff. But what 
a revision! Now listen. In 1908 the Republican party met in | 
convention at Chicago, and after extravagantly flattering Mr. 
Roosevelt in recounting the acts of his administration said: 
“We declare our unfaltering adherence to the policies thus in- | 
augurated, and pledge their continuance under the Republican | 
administration of the Government.” Now, here is where the 
tariff baron got in his work. Hiding behind the Rooseveltian 
policies, he had the platform declare that the true measure of | 
protection was “such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to American industries.” 

This declares for a prohibitive tariff, except as the baron 
may will otherwise. This shuts and locks the door against 
foreign imports and puts the key in the baron’s hands, who 
would have it completely in his power to exploit the home | 
market and deny revenue to the Government. To illustrate: | 
Take a pair of shoes costing to produce abroad $1.40, here $1.50. | 
Say a reasonable profit to the manufacturer is 3 cents a pair. 
Now, if the tariff is 13 cents the foreigner can not come in and 
compete, because there is no profit margin whatever left to him: 
and if the baron should put the price under $1.53, there would 
be an actual loss to the importer; and only in the event of the | 
home pair of shoes being raised in price to $1.56 could the | 
foreign shoe come in at a reasonable profit. 

So when the Chicago declaration was flashed over the country 
it became the people’s time to have cold chills running up and 
down their spines, but they warmed up again, somewhat, when 
their nominee said: “Hush boys. It shall be downward.” 
Congress met in extra session soon after President Taft was in- 
augurated, to revise the tariff, and the battle among Republi- 
cans began. The progressives declared revision must be down- | 
ward; the standpatters said, “ We must only revise.” The pro- | 
gressives drew as their strongest weapon the President's 
promise, made to the people in his campaign; the standpatters 
met their charge by defiantly flourishing the platform declara- 
tion, and the farceful combat proceeded. All talk about the 
Republican party substantially reducing the tariff is merest 
nonsense. The Payne-Aldrich law was the result of that extra 
session of Congress. 

Again the people had cold chills to run up and down their | 
spines. The President tried again to warm them up. With | 
much pomp and circumstance he began his campaign of apology 
for the new tariff law to try to reconcile the people to their 
shameful betrayal. The very first speech he made on this tour 
he turned the coldness of the people into a fever of rage and | 
resentment, when he was forced by his candor to admit that 
as to the woolen schedule there had been no revision downward 
and that the tariff on woolens was too high. The reason he gave 
for this failure to do justice to the people was most humili- | 
ating, because it was all too true. It was, in substance, that the | 
special interests in wool had a stronger hold upon himself and | 
the Congress than the people. 

The President could have said the same thing about the 
strength of the sugar interests. What did the little measly re- 
duction of 5 cents on a hundred pounds of refined sugar 
amount to? 

He could have said the same thing about the iron and steel | 
interests, because the duty is still prohibitive on the articles 
that were reduced in this schedule. The best informed men, 
including Mr. Carnegie, in the iron and steel industry said this 
industry did not need one cent protection. 

The President might have said the same thing about the cot- 
ton schedule and every other, so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. It has appeared within the last six weeks that the 
people are not going to become reconciled to their betrayal in 
juggling tariffs in the interest of the baron. More and more 
they are looking to the Democracy of the Republic for relief, 
and the war for justice must go on. 

Seeing this, the shrewd tariff baron is trying to divert the 
attention of the people from tariff wickedness to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies again. What a revival of Rooseveltianism has 
taken place within the last four weeks! Don’t touch the tariff, 





but swear eternal allegiance to “ my policies” is the last order | 
The Payne-Aldrich | 


issued by the tariff baron to his cohorts. 
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tariff law as a whole thoroughly sat 
thoughtful Member of this Congress 
knows that at the ! th 


bes 


nning of S$ session of ( re 


| the premeditated, deliberate purpose of this ad tration to 


satisfy the railroad magnates of the countr 
Sherman antitrust law as to the making « 
and freight rates. 

But when it became evident that the battle for ¢ 
reform would go on, the G. O. P., true to its instincts as the | 
of the protected barons, cut loose from the railroads and 
mitted a real reform railway measure to pass this Cot 
such as the people were entitled to, but still a very 
reform. They have even passed a campaign fund | 
bill after destroying its chief virtue—that of publicity be 
the election. They suddenly decided to give statehood to 
zona and New Mexico. 

The truth is, the tariff baron will give you anyth you 
provided, always, you leave him alone in the enjoyment of | 
monopoly. He will compromise with you and 
you on all other questions. 

He will give you almost any kind of a financ 
want. The one he has given us is a sham an 
the ridicule of the civilized world. It causes our Secretary of 
the Treasury in every adverse financial wind that blows to get 
down on his knees and beg Wall Street for help, and continual); 
in return for its help Wall Street demands an issuance of bonds 
The tariff baron will give money—out of your pocket—to try 
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to navigate any dry creek in the land. He will give you your 
money lavishly for public buildings. He will tickle your va! 


humor your whims, and gratify your pride and t: 
of your selfishness by the use of your money in your Treasury. 

All the achievements of the past, due to your toil ar 
fice; all the progress of the future, due to the toil 
of the generations to come, he cunningly, with eloquent lips, 
claims for himself. The people only want the enforcement of 
their laws, the rule of justice, and the overthrow of special 
privilege. The tariff exactions extorted from the people of this 
country are simply an outrage. They constitute a violation of 
both sound moral and economic law. They are the basis of 
graft and corruption. They are the groundwork of a far t 
large superstructure of doubt, suspicion, lack of confidence 
and of faith in our public men and institutions. This 
cursed edifice casts its ominous shadow across the pathway of 
our future. This tariff system must be destroyed. 

It rejoices the heart of every patriotic citizen to know that 
the great agricultural States of the Union in the Middle West 
are rising in their power and demanding genuine reform down- 


ike advantage 


id 
and sacrific 


0 
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ward of the tariff. The privileged baron can not help the 
farmer if he would. We are exporting our immense surplus of 
wheat, corn, cotton, cattle, and meat products. Why should a 
wheat grower be deceived by a tariff of 25 cents a bushel! on 
wheat? In the first place, he ought not to be so selfish as to 
demand such a tax upon the bread of the people. In the next 
place, he ought not to be so foolish as to believe that tax 
raises the price of wheat when it can only serve as a wall, if 
were intact, to throw the surplus wheat of Canada into the 
| Liverpool market, exactly where our own surplus wheat must 
go to find the world’s market that fixes the price of every 
bushel of wheat grown in the United States, 

Again, this wheat tariff wall is not intact. It does not keep 

out foreign wheat. A breach is made in the wall by the « 
| back provisions of the law. Our millers can import @ 
wheat they want practically free, to be made up into flour for 
| export. Our packers can import all the cattle and he they 
can get practically free if they export the 1 t prod of 
these animals. Our tanners can import all the hides t nt 
for export as leather. They do an immense business of t! 
nature. In the face of these facts it is inconceivable » me 
that any intelligent farmer or cattle raiser should beli that 
he gets any benefit from the tariff on wheat, cattle, hogs, hide 
and so forth. The tariff baron offers this por neipl e 
farmer and cattle raiser for their support of his extortionate 
outrage upon the masses of our people. 

The future is full of hope also because the crowded inhabit- 
ants of our cities, including the vast numbers of our working 
people, at last are awake to the truth that the tariff baron is 
their worst enemy. When the people of the United State 
pletely overthrow the doctrine of protection and determine for 
all time that taxation is only for revenue; that their Govern- 
ment must be economically administered; that all graft and 
corruption must be lashed and scorned out of public life; that 
all laws must be honestly enforced, then a glorious 1 ng 


will dawn upon us, and the righteousness of faith in our 
try and her institutions will return to the people. 
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SPEECH 


HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 24, 1910, 

On the bill (H. R. 24073) to prohibit interference with commerce 
among the States and Territories and with foreign nations, and to 
remove obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of cer- 
tain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other means of com- 
munication between States and Territories and foreign nations. 


Mr. LEVER said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is the duty of Congress to guarantee the 
most absolute freedom of commerce, to relieve it of every bur- 
den, to strike from it every shackle and hindrance. This is 
necessary from the standpoint of all classes of people and of all 
occupations. When such a condition exists, when there is a 
free exercise of the functions of natural trade laws, the sup- 
ply of, on the one hand, and the demand for, on the other hand, of 
a commodity, whether the product of the farm, the mine, or 
the factory, will regulate its price. When such a condition 
does not exist, when artificial conditions take the place of the 
natural, trade laws are thrown out of gear, the machinery runs 
badly, and the price of a commodity does not respond to the 
influence of those factors which enter into it. Whenever un- 
natural, artificial conditions are found to exist to such a degree 
as to overweigh the natural law of trade and to smother the 
natural influences which enter into the making of prices, and 
when such a condition has become so outrageously abnormal as 
to become a national disgrace [applause], it becomes the duty 
of Congress to act, to act promptly, to act vigorously in the 
interest of all the people dependent for a just return upon the 
investment of their brain and brawn upon the maintenance of 
legitimate trade conditions. To do less than this is an inex- 
cusable, indefensible neglect of public duty. [Applause.] 

The bil before the House seeking to abolish gambling in cot- 
ton futures upon the several cotton exchanges of this country 
is predicated upon the idea that these cotton exchanges, as they 
are now operated, have destroyed natural trade conditions and 
abolished the law of supply and dezaand as it affects the cotton 
business. In my remarks I sbi refer especially to the New 
York Cotton Exchange, because the testimony before the com- 
mittee of which I am ® member convinces me that this exchange 
is the “he devil” of all such exchanges in the world. [Loud 
applause.] There are 425 members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, who exercise an influence over the destinies of more 
people than all the kings, presidents, czars, and potentates of 
creation put together. [Loud applause.] This combination of 
men has arrogated to itself the right to fix the price of cotton 
as it comes from the hands of the producer and as it goes into 
the warehouses of the manufacturer. By manipulating the 
price of the contracts for the future delivery of cotton, they are 
able to put up or put down the market price of spot cotton in 
the South as it pleases them to do it. No man acquainted with 
the manner in which cotton is marketed will deny this. Every 
man here who has ever sold a bale of cotton in his local mar- 
ket in the South—every farmer of the South knows it—will 
bear testimony to the fact that it is next to impossible to get a 
price quoted to him for his cotton until after 9 o’clock in the 
morning, when the Liverpool quotation of the price of contract 
cotton has been ascertained by the loval dealer ; and we know, too, 
that it is not until after 10 o'clock, when the New York market 
has been heard from, that the local buyer will bid for cotton 
with any degree of freedom and confidence. He must know 
the price of phantom cotton, cotton that never existed except 
in the mind of some cotton gambler—paper cotton—before he is 
willing to tell the farmer what price he is willing to give for 
his actual cotton. I am convinced that the price of phantom 
cotton, the gambler’s price, fixes the price of the actual cotton, 
the spinnable cotton, the cotton that grows out of the ground, 
the farmer’s product. By such methods the membership of the 
New York Cotton Exchange sets the price upon the toil and the 
labor, the energy and the brain of more than 5,000,000 southern 
cotton farmers; they set the price upon the manufactured prod- 
uct of the spinners of the country and of the world; they set 
the price upon every yard of cotton goods for the millions of 
consumers of it throughout the world. It is a power too enor- 
mous for good or evil to be permitted to remain in the hands of 
any combination of men. [Applause.] 

The power to fix the prices of farm commodities is nothing 
less than the power to make industrial slaves of every farmer 
in the land [applause], and such a power can not exist unless 





natural laws have been superseded by artificial ones. A syste, 
which gives to any set of men the power now exercised by tho 
New York Cotton Exchange, which dominates every other cottoy 
exchange of the world, is indefensible from every point of yiew 
and has no right to exist in a land where people call themsely os 
free. [Applause.] : 

The farmer does not ask an abnormal price for his cotton 
nor does he complain when he knows he is receiving a reason). 
able price for it. All he seeks, all he is entitled to, is that his 
product shall be sold under natural, economic laws and conij 
tions that the fruits.of his labor and that of his family sha! 
not be made the football of reckless and selfish gamblers. [\)). 
plause.] He has a right to expect this and no more than this 
He is entitled to have no less than this. , 

This bill attempts to give him this conditfon and nothin: 
more nor less. We know that if this proposed legislation he. 
comes a law that it will not be a panacea for all of the ills ; 
which the cotton grower is heir. He knows this himself. | 
realizes that if this bill destroys the influence of gambling 1, 
the price of his cotton there will still remain for him much ty 
do in the way of organization and diversifying his craps, war, 
housing his cotton, and in a general way making himself jn: 
pendent of his cotton before he can hope to be able to demani| 
for it its intrinsic worth. The farmer is no fool [applause}, 
and he knows that if this bill has the effect of destroying t!) 
cotton exchanges of the country the price of cotton in th, 
future will depend upon the supply of it and the demand for it. 
coupled with his ability and capacity to cope with the manufac. 
turer of cotton—the shrewdest business man in the world to 
day in price making. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, does not in any manner interfere with 
the legitimate operations of the cotton exchanges of this 
country, and there are certain helpful and beneficial functions 
which may be and should be performed by such exchanges 
in quoting prices, noting crop conditions, giving information 
to the supply of raw material and the demand for and con- 
sumption of the manufactured article, bringing together tl, 
buyer and seller, and expediting in a general way the distribution 
of the cotton crop from the producer to the ultimate consumer, 
Against the exercise of these functions this bill is not aimed. A)! 
it seeks to do is to prevent the enormous gambling transactions, 
amounting from 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 of bales annually 
which each hour and each minute take place on these exchanges. 

I am convinced that the New York Cotton Exchange, and, in 
a lesser degree, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, both are 
nothing less than colossal gambling concerns, operating under 
a system which is as dangerous to the outsider as loaded dice 
in the hands of an expert, and which is doing more harm to 
the country, mulcting its citizens of more millions of dollars, 
holding out more inducements to the gambling instincts of the 
human race, initiating more demoralizing influences and more 
seriously undermining the pillars of society than all the Monte 
Carlos, roulette tables, race tracks, and gambling hells of this 
country put together. [Applause.] This bill aims only to abo!- 
ish this system and to save the country from the direful effects 
of it. We want to prevent a person selling that which he does 
not have and can not get; we want to prevent a person from 
buying that which he does not intend to take and which he is 
not able to pay for if delivery were sought to be made to him; 
we want to prevent the use of a system by which the price of 
cotton is manipulated at the will of a clique of speculators 
who have no interest in cotton beyond that interest which the 
habitué of the race track has in the horse upon which he has 
placed his bet. The system we seek to destroy—it is admitted 
by the ablest defender of it, the vice-president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange—grew out of the wild speculation im- 
mediately following the civil war, and that speculation, instead 
of decreasing as peace settled over the country, has been in- 
creasing day after day, until now the operations of the New 
York Cotton Exchange under it are not much less than wild 
gambling orgies. [Applause.] The time has come, Mr. Speaker, 
when the abuse of this system has become so enormously dis 
graceful, so frightful in its influence upon the destinies of 
honest and God-fearing people, so destructive of real values 
and so demoralizing in its tendencies that the farmers of tlic 
country, backed by the manufacturers of the country and by ti: 
ultimate consumers of cotton, in a united and unmistakble voice, 
demand of us legislation which will destroy it. [Loud applause.| 

I desire to take advantage of the courtesy extended to me of 
allowing me to print on this subject to make a brief stateme:' 
which I did not have time to deliver. I want to give a short 
history of this proposed legislation. 

The New York Cotton Exchange was incorporated in 1‘7!, 
and for a period of about ten years exercised only the lezili- 
mate functions of an exchange. During that period its oper:- 
tions were conceded to be in the interest of the cotton trade. 
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During the eighties the real functions of the exchange gradu- 
ally ceased to be of any great importance and there was begun 
on 2 large scale the character of transactions which at this time 
make the New York Cotton Exchange, according to the best testi- 
mony we have, a serious detriment to the legitimate cotton trade. 

As soon as the character of these harmful transactions began 
to be known, and their effect upon the price of cotton in the 
hands of the producers was realized by the cotton farmer, there 
came up to Congress a demand for legislation, the object of 
which should be such a regulation of the cotton exchanges as 
would confine them to the exercise of such functions only as 
belong to that class of traders known as the “ middlemen.” 
The demand became so insistent that the Hatch bill, constructed 
along radically different lines to the bill which this House has 
passed, was favorably acted upon by both the House and Sen- 
ate and found its burial place in the pigeonholes of a con- 
ference committee. My distinguished predecessor in Congress 
[Hon, J. W. Stokes] I recall distinctly, while a Member of this 
body, made a vigorous fight for the enactment of legislation 
along the lines laid down in the Scott bill. His bill was bitterly 


attacked and he himself was made the object of a tirade of | 


abuse and ridicule from some unknown source. The demand 
for this legislation has gone on, and for a number of years 
numerous bills, mostly involving the same general principles, 
have been pending before committees of this House. It was 
decidef early in December last by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture that that committee should make a serious and earnest 


effort to find a remedy for an evil which everyone recognized. | 
To that end public hearings were begun before the committee on | 


February 9, 1910, and were continued for many weeks. At this 
hearing every interest of the cotton trade was heard—the 
cotton grower, through representatives of the Farmers’ Union; 
the manufacturer, through the most prominent spinners in the 
South; and the exchanges, both New York and New Orleans, 
through their representatives. This testimony makes a volume 
of nearly 700 printed pages and evidences a most careful in- 
quiry at the hands of the committee. ° 

When the testimony was closed the committee authorized the 


chairman thereof [Mr. Scorr of Kansas] to appoint a sub- | 


committee from the full committee to which the various bills 
should be referred, to consider these, and if none of them met 
the conditions fully, to frame a bill which would meet the sit- 
uation. This subcommittee consisted of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Judge Proumiey of Vermont, Mr. Hawtey of Oregon, 
Mr. Beart of Texas, and myself. 


a bill which it was thought would more nearly meet the re- 
quirements, and in this endeavor many days and nights of 
earnest labor were given. The bill which has passed the House 
is the bill framed by the subcommittee and accepted, with no 
substantial amendments, by the full committee. 

The subcommittee, in its deliberations, followed very closely 
the general ideas contained in the Burleson bill, and the sub- 
committee bill contains every material proposition of the Burle- 
son bill Those of us of the subcommittee, it is fair to say, 
were given assistance in the way of suggestion by a number of 
Members of the House interested in this legislation, but it is 
only just to say that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burreson] 
rendered invaluable service to the subcommittee in its work. 
His comprehensive knowledge of the cotton business, his thor- 
ough acquaintance with the operation of the cotton exchanges 
of the country, and his unflagging energy in supplying data 
and suggestions were of incalculable help to the subcommittee. 
Especial mention should be made also of the suggestions re- 
ceived by the subcommittee from the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Harpwick]. A number of very important provisions of 
this bill are suggestions of his. He was of great service in 
furnishing the subcommittee with legal citations and opinions. 
The subcommittee bill having been adopted by the full com- 
mittee, it was reported to the House on April 5, and shortly 
thereafter the chairman of the committee [Mr. Scorr of Kansas] 
introduced a resolution asking the Committee on Rules of the 
House to set aside a day for the consideration of the bill in 
the House. Unfortunately, the Committee on Rules has delayed 
action until now, and this makes it too late for the bill to be 
considered by the Senate at this session. 

It is the belief of those of us upon whom the duty was im- 
posed of framing this bill that it will accomplish the ends which 
it seeks to attain. 


for the future delivery of cotton where delivery of actual cotton 
is not intended to be made nor acceptance of it had when de- 
livery is tendered. If the bill accomplishes this end, we feel 


that it is as important a piece of work in the interest of the 
millions of people interested in the cotton trade as has ever 


been enacted into law, 


The subcommittee, after a | 
careful consideration of all the bills before it, concluded to draft | 


We believe it will greatly minimize, if not 
effectually destroy, purely gambling transactions in contracts 
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Appalachian Forest Reserye. 


SPEECH 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 
OP NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Represenrarives, 


Friday, June 24, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 11798) to enable any State to cooperate with 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protection 
the watersheds of navigabie streams, and to appoint a commission for 
the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability 
of navigable rivers. 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speakes: In view of the statements made about the 
friar lands, the following letter from Mr. H. W. Taft deserves 
publicity : 


any 


9° 
me, 


JUNB 1910. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 


oO 
| . 


| Dear Mr. Bennet: Perhaps so late in the session there will be no 
| useful result in denying some of the statements in the speech of Mr 
MARTIN which was reported in the CONGRESSIONAL REecorD June 17, and 
in speeches made before by Mr. RAINEY and Mr. COVINGTON; and yet 
| some of these statements are so utterly without foundation that I have 
decided to state to you the truth in relation to them, so that you may 
have it for reference in case the general subject should be again re- 
ferred to. 

All of the statements made on page 8486 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD, which imply that either I or the firm of Strong & Cadwalader 
have had anything to do with the Philfppine projects referred to, are 
without a vestige of truth. I never had any relation, either of a bus 

| ness or personal character, with the electric street railway system and 
| electric lighting and power plants at Manila, or with the narrow-gaug 

| railroad in the island of Cebu, or with the narrow-gauge railway in 
, the island of Panay, or with the barbor improvements at Cebu or 
| Iloilo. I do not remember ever to have heard of C. N. Swift. I have 


some acquaintance with Mr. J. G. White, but neither I nor my firm ever 
did any business connected with Philippine affairs for J. G. White & Co., 
or for Mr. White, and we have had no connection of any kind with 
the J. G. White & Co. syndicate. I have some slight recollection that 


my brother, when he was Secretary of War, did meet in my office cer 


ce 


| tain gentlemen interested in some of the Philippine railways. It may 
| be that these gentlemen are those who are mentioned in the Washing 
ton Post in the extract quoted by Mr. Martin. I did not participate in 


the interview. 
was held for the convenience of 
| offices other than my own. 


My recollection is I was not even present, but that it 
all concerned in some room in our 
I certainly do not know what took place, 
and I did not have then and have not had since any interest, either 
professional or personal, in the matters which were discussed and did 
not represent and have not since represented in those matters any of 
the persons who were mentioned as being present at the interview. I 
have never heard of the Mindoro Development Company, mentioned by 


Mr. MARTIN on page 8491 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and, of 
course, never did any business for it. 

In December, 1906, I advised some bankers in this city that they 
| could, in a circular offering for sale $1,000,000 of the city of Manila 
bonds, state that the language of a previous opinion of the Attorney- 
General, quoted in the circular, was applicable to the bonds offered 


| With the exception of this matter and the friar-land matter, wh 
will refer to below, neither my firm nor any member of it has, so far 
|as I can recall, ever had, as counsel or representing any interest of 
themselves or anyone else, anything to do, directly or indirectly, with 


| Philippine property or affairs. 

Some salbpenes is made by Mr. MARTIN to our firm having Cuban 
| business. The only business of any importance that I can r that 
we have had in Cuba was the drawing of the papers for the u 


to 


of the Cuban government loan of 1904. I subsequently attended a 
supplemental issue and some incidental matters arising in conn 
with the contract under which the loan was made The | i 


Government were purchased by clients of ours and I was employ 


n 
Lior 


om of the 


ed by 














| them to certify to the validity of the bonds. I also once examined an 
issue of bonds of the city of Cienfuegos, but the transaction never went 
through. 

As to the friar-land matter, which Mr. MARTIN discusses at lencth 
my attention was first called to it last summer when | was away on 
my vacation. Mr. Hammond wrote to me asking whether I tho t 

| there was any objection to his acting in the matter I an d 

| | saw no harm in it if it did not involve our securing:from e r 1 

| Philippine or the United States Government any action resti dis 

eretion. Personally, I had nothing other than this to do 

land matter, knew nothing about it. except it it w pen . 
office. never examined the statutes or conferred wit ” te to or re 
ceived any letter from any government oflicial cones t, and have 
no opinion upon it. Mr. Hammond did some ‘ rvice for 
young Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Welch in exami f at 

to the subject and giving advice as to the legal rat n havin 
September 3, 1909, an interview with Major Mcintyre, and in riting 
four letters to the War Department in addition to the one of October 
which were principally requests for and acknowledgments of the 
cetpt of public documents. I assume that the substance of the confer 
ence between Mr. Hammond and Major McIntyre and of the letters re 
ferred to has already been laid before Congress. 

A time arrived when Mr. Hammond thought that we ought to retire 
from the matter, lest our connection with it would be misconstrued. 
He informs me that this was before the writing of the |! of Octo- 
ber 23. He had, two months before Mr. Wickersham was asked f in 
opinion, withdrawn from the matter, having, without 1 kn ice, 
on September 29 turned the whole matter over to the f of (1 i, 
Henderson & DeGersdorff and delivered to them all data in hi 0s- 
session. Certain interviews with a member of that m, to put them 
| in possession of the facts, followed, the last one being on October 13. 
After October 13—with the exception of writing the letter of October 
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referred to by Mr. Martin—our connection with the matter wholly 
ceased, and neither directly nor indirectly have we performed any serv- 
ices in connection with it or done anything to bring about any result 
which has followed. The agreement referred to by General Edwards 
on November 29 we had nothing to do with. Neither Mr. Hammond 
nor any member of our firm ever conferred with the Attorney-General 
upon the subject, directly or indirectly, and after the termination of 


our connection with it we have not even kept track of the way ia 


which it has progressed. There has been, in the words of Mr. Martin, 
“a complete severance” which “would relieve the firm of responsi- 
bility.” Mr. Martin’s statement that Mr. Wickersham shared in the 
compersation-—which I find amounted to $1,000—for what Mr. Ham- 
mond did, is wholly without foundation. Neither the client nor the 
business came into the office until nearly six months after Mr. Wicker- 
sham had ceased to be a member of the firm. Indeed, Mr. Hammond 
did not become a member of the firm until after Mr. Wickersham be 
came Attorney-General. 

I think Mr. Martin's general reference to Philippine affairs must be 
based upon information derived from the same source from which the 
New York World obtained similar information during the last campaign. 
The World published a statement that I had procured for Speyer & Co. 
the Philippine railways. This publication was made in spite of the fact 
that somebody from the editorial room of the newspaper came to my 
office, and I stated to him that I had never had anything to do with it. 
The fact is that Mr. Speyer, having been a friend and client of mine 
for a dozen years, did wish me to attend to that business, but that, on 
account of my brother’s relation to the administration, I declined to 
have anything to do with it, had nothing to do with it, directly or in- 
directly, knew nothing about it except what any citizen might know 
from reading the newspapers, did absolutely nothing to influence the 
Government's action one way or another, and, of course, never received 
any compensation. The business was attended to by Mr. John G. 
Milburn, and I have not familiarity, except in a most general way, with 
the financial plan or the reletion of Speyer & Co. to it. 

Yours, very truly, 
Henry W. Tarr. 


Republican Policies. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. W. AUBREY THOMAS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 24, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 24073) to prohibit interference with commerce among 
the States and Territories and with foreign nations, and to remove 
obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of certain mes- 
sages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other means of communication 
between States and Territories and foreign nations. 

Mr. THOMAS of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: The second session of the Sixty-first Congress 
is rapidly drawing to an end, and it seems quite proper at this 
time to direct attention to the record of the Republican party 
in the matter of legislation and the fulfillment of party pledges, 

It is now nearly fourteen years since the people took from 
the Democratic party the reins of government and placed Wil- 
liam McKinley, of Ohio, in the White House, and not quite two 
years since the people reaffirmei their confidence in the Repub- 
lican party by the election of William H. Taft, of Ohio, to be 
President. What has been the record of the Republican party 
since that memorable day in November, 1896? Can the Repub- 
lican party give a good account of its stewardship? Has it 
given the country an honest and efficient government? These 
are some of the questions appearing to-day in the minds of the 
people, and ever as they reflect upon the wonderful growth of 
our country they find the answer always before them. There 
is no mystery about the achievements of the Republican party; 
there is less theory and more solid facts to its credit. 

Fourteen years ago the country was suffering from the iniq- 
uities of the Wilson downward-revision tariff law. The 
framers of that measure reasoned that if a little judicious prun- 
ing would make a good tariff bill, chopping off all the limbs 
would give wonderful results. Just as too liberal pruning will 
shock and injure the best fruit tree, so with the ignorant 
hacking of the framers of the Wilson bill. The country was 
shocked and a painful financial and economic illness followed. 

It is hardly necessary to picture the conditions just prior to 
1897. It is estimated that 3,000,000 toilers were without em- 
ployment; that is, 3,000,000 consumers of American products 
without the means to buy. It is not surprising that farmers 
were compelled to almost give away the products of the soil. 
It took nearly 2 bushels of potatoes to purchase a gallon of New 
Orleans molasses and a bushel of corn to buy 2 pounds of 
coffee, while recent figures show that a bushel of corn will now 
buy 7 pounds of the same grade of coffee. 

There has been much talk in regard to the present tariff on 
cotton goods, yet the facts are that in 1896 it took 10 bushels 
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of corn to buy 55 yards of Amoskeag gingham, of which 
yards may now be purchased with the same quantity of . 
Ten bushels of corn in 1896 would buy only 15 yards 
bleached sheeting, but now will buy 22 yards. These are | 
a few illustrations of the changed conditions. Many more . 
be given, for the products of the farm have to-day a purch 
value, generally speaking, three-fourths as large as in 1. 
Living, undoubtedly, is higher to-day than it was in those , 
of want and hardship; but even with the higher cost of | 
I do not believe that the people wish to exchange the pr: 
higher standard for the conditions prevailing in the last y. 


| of the last Democratic administration. 


Here is # little story regarding the high cost of living w) 
recently appeared in the Geauga Leader, one of the reli 
newspapers of the Nineteenth Ohio District: 


Not long ago a farmer went to a harness dealer to buy a tea; 
ness. He found one that suited, the price being $45. The { 
happened to remember that about a dozen years ago he had bouz 
harness just like it from the same dealer for $35, and he men: 
the fact. The dealer went to his books and found it to be 
“ But,” said the dealer, “my books show that you did not pay 
for it, because you didn’t have the money. You hauled in 300 5 
of corn and gave it to me for the $35 harness. Now, I'll te!) 
what I will do. If you are willing to give me 300 bushels of 
will give you the $45 harness, also a double buggy harness | 
$15, a saddle worth $5, a pair of blankets worth $7, one whip i 
riding bridle worth $2.50, a brush and currycomb worth $1, ani .; 
rawhide whip worth $1.” 


It is admitted that higher prices prevail, but it must not je 
forgotten that even as the price of the harness advanced, s) 
did the purchasing power of the corn. It is equally true of 
other products of the soil—wheat, potatoes, cotton, oats, rye. 
barley, and hay. It is also true of live stock. The steer t)),} 
in 1896 would buy 22 pairs of shoes will now buy 37 pairs of 
shoes; in 1896 a steer that would buy only 994 yards of cotton 
flannel will to-day buy 1,404 yards. Prices are high bees 
we are a prosperous nation, because we are progressive as j)- 
dividuals, because we are living in an age of rapid advyance- 
ment, when our people demand luxuries and comforts, and |, 
cause our people are better able to demand these comforts than 
they were in 1896. 

And, while we are glad that we are progressive and pros 
perous, it must not be forgotten that the era of advancement 
followed the repeal of the Wilson tariff law and the enactment 
of the Dingley protective tariff. Let me call your attention to 
one of the best tributes to that law ever uttered by any one of 
the present-day so-called insurgents, the Hon. J. P. Dottivrs, 
United States Senator from Iowa. Just prior to the election 
of McKinley in 1900, he said: 

The subject of prosperity would be one entirely nonpartisan if it 
were not for the fact that good times In the United States have got 
so completely mixed up with the Republican party that it is almost 
impossible to separate them in the public thought. By far too litfle 
attention is given in this world to a study of the blessings which 
surround us, while our troubles, the disasters and adversities of cur 
experience, never lack either for orator to embellish them or for 
audiences to appreciate them. 

The President put his signature on the tariff law of 1897, which 
in the years to come will bear the honored name now left to us as a 

art of our Republican inheritance, of Nelson Dingley, of Mai 
hat law was adopted by Congress against the written protest filed 
by the diplomatic representatives of 19 different foreign nati: 
It went through by the almost unanimous consent of the only nation 
for whose benefit it was framed—the United States of America. | 
count that great statute as the corner stone of the national pros- 
perity which followed close upon its enactment. 


“Praise from Caesar is praise indeed,” and praise of the 
Dingley tariff law from Dolliver is praise indeed. He, too, is 
the author of the expression that the entire Northwest looked 
on McKinley as the “advance agent of prosperity.” 

One of the best indications of the prosperity of the people 
may be found in the savings banks of the country. These 
banks do not contain within their safes the money of corpora- 
tions or big industries. Their deposits represent the savilcs 
of the wage-earners, and prosperity brings an increase in tle 
per capita on deposit. In Europe the average per capita in 
savings banks is said to be about $11.55. Compare this, if you 
please, with the per capita deposits in the savings banks of 
Ohio for the year 1907, when it was $546.54, $200 more than 
the per capita during the lean year of 1896. 

During the four years that the Democratic party was |:st 
in power, 1893 to 1897, the increase in savings-banks depositors 
in the United States was only 462,126; and the increase in (le 
per capita in the same period was only $5.74. Contrast tlis 
with an increase of 1,172,966 depositors and an increase of 
$35.42 in the per capita during the four years of Republican 
administration, from 1897 to 1901. ‘ 

In 1896 there were but 5,201,132 savings-banks depositors in 
the country, the amount on deposit being $1,939,376,035, a per 














capita of $372.88. For the year 1907-8 the number of depositors 
was 8,705,848, with a credit of $3,660,553,945, a per capita of 
$420.47, an increase in the ten years of the Republican admin- 
istration of more than three and a half million depositors, and 
an increase in the per capita of $47.59. 

In this connection I submit the following table of savings- 
pank statistics: 

















Number Average 
Year. of de- Amount. deposited 
| positors. per capita. 

aes ae ' 
1000-GRi.. dckddnenceseccccustncsccccouccese | 4,739,006 | $1,739,006, 705 $366.94 
9G TE Si sda beteAiccncecscacdeccensess 4,875,519 | 1,810,597,023 371.36 
ON A a acdinineddaswneteineesal 5,065,494 | 1,907,156,277 376.50 
1996 -GF.. ccieeeeadeocaqoucnoccuccescccvese | §,201,132 1,989, 376,085 872.88 
a es cmon 5,385,746 | 2,065,631,298 $83.54 
1500 GR ccebasiddtbhadbieteibtocsnesaccsie< 5,687,818 | 2, 230 , 366, 954 392.13 
1699 Ficastighotnéendscnsas suasednigtheeacs | 6,107,083 | 2,449,547,885 401.10 
9900 Fi iictianastdmnadibbteetnusneawccocce | 6,373,008 | 2,601,189,291 408 30 
S60 Doc etsbiistadantaehtcadancenconse 6,755,623 | 2,769,839,546 412.53 
i tnitbidnaddnéadeocarscucces 7,085,443 | 2,935,204,845 417.21 
1600-0 Se iinacbdceetececanteccocee | 7,306,443 | 3$,060,178,611 418.89 
ID Fain entncdsccoccccescocce 8,588,811 | 3,690,078,945 429.64 
1909 Ghd cbdda db aan dtdecccucesncccoccecce 8,705,848 3,660, 553 ,945 420.47 





The per capita increase in savings-bank deposits in Ohio for 


the same years was as follows: 
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| branch of our Government. 


oS Oeeeweeeoeeees ooweeeon ooo eeoeesoo ooo oooeoooooooeoee oe »~» 
ss ceeniapanancimeciailinaianallieeaiiiie 403. 25 
ee saiesineniinanandaeninaienineiones 411. 29 
EE 343. 07 
I caelsssithcdamaian msn cab tinier 441. 91 
a seniicabduetapenendnteereitnantamaiebdnanes 423. 91 
a on aS asapinlitaabbbscdinaetivemthividaentntl 447.18 
EE EEE ee 480. 96 | 
EE EE 465. 94 | 
EE ne 480. 906 
Te en st miaicinertiintiamanmienes 526. 13 
Sc eieinendeveideidiepeniatebenitabdpaseaatenat 546. 54 
ate chat enielianinineite inlaid aiitenanipebenideenuiasiemicibantnenepe 541.10 
As indicating the increase in wages, labor, and the price of 


food, the report of the Bureau of Labor takes 100 as the average 
for the ten years from 1890 to 1900, and with this as a basis 
the statement is made that in the year 1896 the number of em- 
ployed was below the average. From 1897, however, the gauge 
chart shows a remarkable rise until in 1907 it reached 
practically 145, and recent calculations indicate that since 
1907 the figure has gone still higher, another evidence that 
the present tariff has not caused a reduction in the ranks of 
labor. 

While the ranks of labor have increased in a remarkable 
manner, it has not been at the expense of wages, for during the 
ten years from 1896 wages increased from a normal relative 
average of 100 to more than 128 and recent advances in wages 
indicate that this has since gone higher. 

I wish to submit just a few figures showing the increase in 
wages between 1896 and 1907, as taken from the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor. They are as follows: 








Wages per hour. 





| 1896. 1907, 
Foundry and machine shop: | 
ee | $0.2507 $0.2874 
tn dinner cnmenmmesocannannmnnhined -2770 .3216 
Dee eee Rink co cucueccasceccetsnesanensdl 2435 .3278 
tt a drketiecbbasscscosvessercesccsceseuss - 2388 2886 
i ntiiatdntdcanconsccccnncsasseenensiel 1414 | -1705 
Blacksmiths_.... Sebieindnnbacednececessesoousteoesi 2367 3172 
Building trades: 
-2740 4456 
~4337 .6000 
02742 | - 3842 
-3985 | -5625 
1415 | 1948 
-3571 - 5625 
2841 | -3188 








As to the relative advance throughout the country, the re- 
port says: “In 1907 the relative wages per hour reached 128.8, 
or 28.8 per cent more than the average for 1890 to 1899.” I 


might add that this was therefore 28.8 higher than in the last 
year of Democratic control of the Government. 

It has been common complaint that the retail price of food 
has been higher during the past few years, but the facts are 
that while wages were 28.8 per cent higher than the average, 


the price of food was only 20.6 per cent more than 
for the same base period, showing an advant 
cost of living of 8.2 per cent. 


There have been other advances in the cost of lis since 1907, 
but the country is now experiencing a slight de ind it i 
quite likely that with a continuance of our present pi erous 
condition we will soon have a restoration of normal relations 
between wages and cost of living. 

Looking backward over the past fourteen years, the record 
of the Republican party stands out boldly and clearly; some 


thing remarkable, something to be proud of. It has faithfully 
legislated for the welfare of the people, and, nothwithstand 
the criticism of those who continue to at the hole in the 
doughnut, goes before the people to-day with a great record 
for achievement. 

The Republican party will continue to merit the confidence of 
the people, because it has not ceased to be mindful of the 
wishes of the people; because it is formed of men with high 
ideals; because it is a party of progress and at the same time 
of conservatism; because it does not follow false doctrines; 
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be- 


cause it has given the people in the past fourteen years an 
honest and efficient government. The record of the present 


Congress merits approval, for it has aided the President in fu 
filling his party pledges and has shown itself ever ready to go 
forward with legislation needed by the country. 

That there may be no backward march, it is necessary that 
the Republican party should continue to control the legislative 
Failure to elect a Republican ma- 
jority in the next House of Representatives would prove very 
harmful, retarding the upward march, and perhaps precipitat- 
ing the country into conditions similar to existing in 
1896. We may have high prices of living, but our people have 
work and are getting good wages and are living on a higher 
plane than they did in 1896, so I do not believe that it is the 
wish of the people that legislation shall be controlled by a party 
which has for years drifted so aimlessly upon the sea of states- 
manship as has the Democratic party. 

It is the same old party of 1896; it is the same party of 
Bryanism. It is still looking for a paramount Tariff 
reform was the issue raised by the Democratic party in 1SS4. 
Again in 1888 tariff reduction was the paramount issue. In 
1892 the paramount issue was still tariff reduction, and the 
people got it in the Wilson bill. The people repudiated tariff 


those 


issue. 


| reduction in 1896, and with it the paramount issue of 16 to 1. 


| the people would have none of. 





The next and this, 
In the years following the peo- 
ple continued to place their confidence in the Republican party, 
and to-day we have in the White House a Republican President 
of safe but progressive ideas; a President who insists upon a 
fulfillment of party pledges; a President deserving of all the 


help the country can give him to carry out such reforms for 


paramount issue was “ imperialism,” too, 


the benefit of the Nation as the party stands committed to. 
The enactment of these reform measures by the Republican 


party will require the control of Congress, and it is but proper 
that the people refrain from giving aid to the Democratic party 
in its effort to secure a majority in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The people are not to be deceived as to the composition of 
the Democratic party. It has not put away Bryanism; it still 
worships at his shrine, and the followers of the peerless leader 
| are strong in Democratic councils. You will find them at the 
front in the Democratic party of Ohio to-day, and look as you 
may, turn the party upside down or inside out, it will be found 
that it has not changed. 

It is the same party that opposed Lincoln and the Union: it 
is the same party that has opposed pensions for our veterans; 
it is the same party that almost wrecked the country in the 
four years preceding 1896; it is the same party that raised the 
ery of low tariff and perpetrated the Wilson bill. The wiv 
whose husbands were compelled to frequent the soup houses in 


es 


1896 have not forgotten which party was tien in power; the 
mothers whose sons were fighting and dying in Luzon and 
China have not forgotten which party raised the ery of mill- 
tarism and imperialism. The descendants of our civil-war 


veterans have not forgotten which party opposed the granting 
of pensions to the wounded and crippled soldiers who fought to 
preserve the Union. 
temembering that the Democratic party still represents retro- 
gression, and bearing in mind its unsavory past, its record for 
failure, I believe that the people will go to the polls next fall 
| determined to see that the Republican party continues in control 
| of the House of Representatives. 
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Legislation Enacted in the Sixty-first Congress. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. HENRY SHERMAN BOUTELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue House or REepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the conference report on the general deficiency bill, 

Mr. BOUTELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: President Taft and the Sixty-first Congress 
came into office March 4, 1909. Pursuant to the President’s 
call, Congress met in special session March 15 and adjourned 
August 5, 1909. The second session, which is about to close, 
began December 6, 1909. Next November the people will choose 
the Members of the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
second Congress. That Congress will meet in conformity with 
the Constitution on the first Monday of December, 1911. Upon 
the political complexion of the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-second Congress will depend the character of the work 
of Congress during the latter half of President Taft’s admin- 
istration. The result of the congressional election next Novem- 
ber will therefore have a controlling influence upon the presi- 
dential election of 1912. 

In making their choice of Representatives in Congress next 
November the people will be led to examine with care what the 
Republicans have done and what the Democrats have opposed. 

In a speech made at a dinner given in his honor at Christiania 
by the Nobel Prize Committee on May 5, 1910, a speech re- 
markable for its vigor and rugged eloquence, Theodore Roose- 
velt said: 

The man who has the power to act fs to be judged, not by his words, 
but by his acts, by his words in so far as they agree with his acts. 

As with individuals so it is with parties. The Republican 
party has had the continuous power to act since March 4, 1897, 
and it has acted under McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, and 
by its acts it will be judged. In the national and congressional 
elections from 1898 to 1908 the people gave their emphatic 
approval to the acts of the Republican party. The legislation 
that has been passed by this Congress bears a logical and har- 
monious relation to the work of the six preceding Congresses. 

By this body of enlightened, progressive, constructive legisla- 
tors the Republican party will be judged. 

On April 16 last I put in the Coneresstonat Recorp a com- 
pendium of the important public acts, resolutions, and treaties 
ratified since the inauguration of President McKinley. 

To this I will append a list of the principal laws passed by 
this Congress. Many of them are of the first magnitude. 
Together they form a body of remedial legislation of perma- 
nent character and of far-reaching influence for the good of 
all the people. This legislation, by whomsoever suggested, by 
whomsover supported, could only have been consummated by 
hearty and sympathetic cooperation of the President and both 
Houses of Congress. It is the result of good team work. If the 
people wish this sort of legislation continued, they will again 
return a Republican House of Representatives to the Sixty- 
second Congress to aid President Taft in completing the great 
work which has been so auspiciously carried forward by him 
and the Sixty-first Congress. 

To my friends on this side of the House, Republicans all, let 
me say a word of the importance of this cooperation or team 
work. The greatest legislative measures are often political 
measures, made so by the minority. In perfecting the laws for 
which the Republican party is responsible, we had to face the 
opposition of the Democratic party to the principle of pro- 
tection in revenue legislation; to the gold standard; to the 
administration of affairs in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines; to the financial and banking act of March 14, 1900; to 
the national banking system; and to postal savings banks. 
Legislation relating to these great subjects was made possible 
only by a Republican President, a Republican Senate, and a 
Republican House of Representatives. To accomplish work of 
equal importance in the future we must have the same united 
effort. To that end let us emulate the example of those that 
go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; 
they may be rivals, they may be enemies on land, but on the 
deep, in the face of common perils, their sacred rule of life is, 
All friends on the sea. So let us confine our conflicts to the 
convention and the caucus, but here on the floor of this House, 
facing the traditional enemy of our common party, let our rule of 
conduct on political questions be, All Republicans when the roll 
is called, 
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ImMPpoRTANT PUBLIC LAWS PASSED AT THE First SESSION OF THE Sx 
FIRST CONGRESS. . 
THE PAYNE TARIFF ACT PROVIDES REVENUE, ESTABLISHES MAXIMUM | 
MINIMUM TARIFF, AND CREATES CUSTOMS COURT. 
(Stat. U. 8. A., Ist, 61st, 1909, p. 11, Aug. 5, 1909.) 
Cuap. 6. An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encoy; 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
PHILIPPINE TARIFF ACT, GIVING FREE ENTRY TO PHILIPPINE pro: 
ENTERING THE UNITED STATES. 
(Stat. U. 8. A., Ist, Gist, 1909, p. 130, Aug. 5, 1909.) 


Cap. 8. An act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, ang ¢.> 
other purposes, : 
PROPOSED INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 

(Stat. U. S. A., Ist, Gist, 1909, p. 185.) 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of th. 
United States authorizing an income tax. 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC LAWS PASSED AT THB SECOND SESSION oF 1 
SIxTy-FIxsT CONGRESS, 
BALLINGER-PINCHOT INVESTIGATION, 
(Public, No. 9. H. J. Res. 103.) 

Joint resolution authorizing an investigation of the Department 
the Interior and its several bureaus, officers, and employees, and of 
Bureau of Forestry, in the Department of Agriculture, and its offi 
and employees. (Approved January 19, 1910.) 

EXTENSION OF TIME TO ESTABLISH RESIDENCE TO HOMESTEADERS. 

(Public, No. 23. H. R. 16223.) 

An act extending the time for certain homesteaders to establish r 
dence upon their lands. (Approved January 28, 1910.) 

FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HYGIENB AND DEMOGRAPHY, 

(Public, No. 12. 8. J. Res. 56.) 

Joint resolution authorizing the President of the United States ¢t 
invite the States to participate in the Fifteenth International Conc: 
on Hygiene and Demography. (Approved January 29, 1910.) 

UNITED STATES BONDS AND CERTIFICATES TO BE MADB PAYABLE IN « 
COIN. 
(Public, No. 33. H. R. 19548.) 

An act prescribing certain provisions and conditions under whic! 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness of the United States may be 
issued, and for other purposes. (Approved February 4, 1910.) 

NEW LAND DISTRICT IN MONTANA, 
(Public, No. 34. 8. 2523.) 
An act for the establishment of a new land district in the State o 
Montana. (Approved February 15, 1910.) 
PRESCRIBING SCOPB FOR CENSUS INQUIRIES. 
(Public, No. 63. H. R. 18364.) 
An act to amend section 8 of an act to provide for the Thirteent! 


and subsequent decennial censuses, approved July 2, 1909. (Approved 
February 25, 1910.) 


(Provides that the Thirteenth Census shall cover the subjects of pop- 
ulation, agriculture, manufactures, mines, and quarries.) 

APPROPRIATE MARKING OF GRAVES OF CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND SAILO 
(Public, No, 19. H. J. Res. 137.) 

Joint resolution to continue in full force and effect an act entitic 
“An act to provide for the appropriate marking of the graves of the 
soldiers and sailors of the confederate army and navy who died 
northern prisons and were buried near the prisons where they died, a! 
for other purposes.” (Approved February 25, 1910.) 

TONNAGE DUTIES. 
(Public, No. 78. 8S. 4639.) 

An act concerning somenge duties on vessels entering otherwise thar 
by sea. (Approved March 8, 1910.) 

(Exempting Lake vessels from tonnage dues.) 

ARTICLES OF WAR. 
(Public, No. 80. H. R. 13410.) 

An act to modify the one hundred and twenty-second and one hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth articles of war, and to repeal the one hundr 
and twenty-third article of war. (Approved March 8, 1910.) 

(Regulating questions of command and precedence between differen 
branches of the Regular Army and the Militia and Volunteers.) 

FURNISHING TENTS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION. 
(Public, No. 22. 8. J. Res. 63.) 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan cert/in 
tents for the use of the confederate veterans’ reunion, to be held «at 
Mobile, Ala., in April, 1910. (Approved March 15, 1910.) 

TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS. 
(Public, No. 87. H. R. 21428.) 

the Secretary of the Interior to make temporiry 

lands for certain purposes. (Approved Ma: 


An act authorizin 
withdrawals of pub 


15, 1910.) 
In aid of national conservation. 
ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT IN OREGON. 
(Public, No. 88. 8. 5125.) 


the creation of an additional land district in ' 
State of O n, to known as the “ Vale land district.” (Approved 
March 15, 1910.) 


ENLARGING SCOPE OF INQUIRY IN POPULATION SCHEDULES OF CENSUS. 
(Public, No. 23. H. J. Res. 172.) ie 
i nlarging the scope of inquiry of the ules relat- 
le — population “tor the Thirteenth Docenatal Census. (Approved 
March 24, 1910.) 
SUPPRESSION OF WHITE-SLAVE TRADE. 
(Public, No. 107. H. R. 15816.) 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration 


of aliens into the United States,” approved February 20, 1907. (AP 
proved March 26, 1910.) 


An act authorizi 
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ADDITIONAL TIME FOR PAYMENT BY PURCHASERS OF HOMESTEA)D LANDS, 
(Public, No. 108. H. R. 10321.) 

An act for the relief of homestead settlers under the acts of Febru- 
ary 20, 1904; June 5 and 28, 1906; March 2, 1907; and May 29, 1908. 
(Approved March 26, 1910.) 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
‘Public, No. 117. H. R. 17263.) 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the liability 
of common carriers by railroad to their employees in certain cases,” 
approved April 22, 1908. (Approved April 5, 1910.) 

(Gives the courts of the United States and of the several States con- 
current jurisdiction under the act. Confers survival of right of action 
to personal representative. ) 
SAFETY-APPLIANCB ACT. 
(Public, No. 133. H. R. 5702.) 

An act to supplement “An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers and 
continuous brakes and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, and | 
for other purposes,” and other safety-appliance acts, and for other pur- | 
poses. (Approved April 14, 1910.) 

THE 
Ss. 


UNIFORM WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
(Public, No. 1 4932.) 

An act to make uniform the law of warehouse receipts in the District 

of Columbia. (Approved April 15, 1910.) 
PROTECTION OF ALASKAN SEALS. 
(Public, No. 146. 8. 7242.) 

An act to protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes. 
(Approved April 21, 1910.) 
PREVENTION OF MANUFACTURE, SALE, OR 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 
(Public, No. 152. 8. 6131.) 

An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded Paris greens, lead arsenates, and other insec- | 
ticides, and also fungicides, and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes. (Approved April 26, 1910.) 

A measure of protection desired by every farmer in the country. 
RAILROADS TO REPORT ALL ACCIDENTS TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION, 

(Public, No. 165. H. R. 3649.) 

An act requiring common carriers engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce to make full reports of all accidents to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and authorizing investigations thereof by said com- 
mission. (Approved May 6, 1910.) 

RAISING THE “ MAINE.” 
(Public, No. 169. H. R. 23012.) 

An act providing for the raising of the U. 8S. battle ship Maine, in 
Habana Harbor, and to provide for the interment of the bodies therein. 
(Approved May 9, 1910.) 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 
(Public, No. 171. §&. 


IN 
oF 
of. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ADULTERATED 


7 


2777.) 


An act to establish “The Glacier National Park” in the Rocky 
Mountains south of the international boundary line, in the State of 


Montana, and for other purposes. (Approved May 11, 1910.) 
BUREAU OF MINES ESTABLISHED. 
(Public, No. 179. H. R. 18915.) 
An act to establish in the Department of the Interior a Bureau 
Mines. (Approved May 16, 1910.) 
For the protection of miners. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS ESTABLISHED. 
[Public, No. 181. H. R. 19962.] 
wilt act establishing a Commission of F‘ne Arts. 
910.) 


(Provides for a commission of seven members, to be appointed by 
the President, and to serve for a period of four years each and until 
their suceessors are appointed and qualified. Commission is to advise 
as to statues, fountains, and monuments in the District of Columbia.) 


(Approved May 17, 


| 


| 


| 





PREVENTION OF COLLISIONS OF VESSELS AND REGULATION OF EQUIPMENT 
OF MOTOR BOATS. 


[Public, No. 201. 8S. 9.] 


An act to amend laws for preventing collisions of vessels and to 
regulate equipment of certain motor boats on the navigable waters of 
the United States. (Approved June 9, 1910.) 


LICENSES FOR CUSTOM-HOUSE BROKERS, 
(Public, No. 205. 8. 61735.) 

An act to license custom-house brokers. (Approved June 10, 1910.) 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE AND OF RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONERS TO THE UNITED STATES, 

(Public, No. 211. H. R. 25641.) 

An act providing for the quadrennial election of members of the 
Philippine legislature and Resident Commissioners to the United States, 
and for other purposes. (Approved June 14, 1910.) 


tow 


| 


Department of Commerce and Labor, and for other purposes. (Ap- 
proved June 17, 1910.) 

(Provides for rearrangement of coasts and rivers into nineteen 

light-house districts; for an inspector for each district.) | 
CREATION OF THE COMMERCS COURT. | v 
(Public, No. 218. H. R. 17536.) ; 

An act to create a commerce court, and to amend the act entitled " 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1S8S7, as here- 
tofore amended, and for other purposes. (Approved June 18, 1910.) 

(Provides for a court of five judges to be assigned from the circuit iN 
court, after the first five have been appointed as new « 1it judges. ‘ 
Court to have jurisdiction of cases arising out of action of Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or under the act to regulate commerce or its 
amendments, etc.) 

4 
ADMISSION OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. : 
(Public, No. 219. H. R. 18166.) 


( 
j 


An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
state government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
a constitution and state government and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States. (Approved June 20, 1910.) 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, 
(Public, No. 268. 8. 5876.) 

An act to establish postal savings depositories for depositing saving 
at interest with the security of the Government for repayment thereo 
and for other purposes. (Approved June 25, 1910.) 

PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
(Public, No. 27 H. R. 2250.) 

An act providing for publicity of contributions made for the purpose 
of influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected. (Approved June 25, 1910.) 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENT ACT. 
(Public, No. 264. H. R. 20686.) 

An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes (Approved June 1910.) 

NATIONAL CONS! ATION ACT 
(Public, No. 303. Hi. R. 24070.) 

An act to authorize the President of the United States to make with- 
drawals of public lands in certain cases. 

Preserves the reservoir sites and water powers on government land, 
| and navigable streams. (Approved June 25, 1910.) 

BONDS FOR COMPLETING NATIONAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
(Public, No. 289. H. R. 18398.) 

An act to authorize advances to the reclamation fund, and for the 
issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in reimbursement 
therefor, and for other purposes 

Authorizes issue of twenty million in bonds to be used by the Prest- 
dent in completing irrigation projects now under way. (Approved June 
25, 1910.) 

ACT AUTHORIZING EXPENDITURE OF $28,000,000 Fo ILDINGS, 
TO BE HEREAFTER APPROPRIATED FOR 
(Public, No. 265. H. R. 26987.) 

An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of 
certain public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 


of | and for other purposes. 


(Provides for election of members of Philippine legislature for term 


of four 
United States to the same time.) 


ENLARGED HOMESTEAD. 
(Public, No. 214. 8. 5167.) 
De act to provide for an enlarged homestead. (Approved June 17, 
) 


(Provides for enlarged homestead of 320 acres in State of Idaho 
under certain circumstances.) 


REORGANIZATION OF LIGHT-HOUSE SERVICE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
BUREAU OF LIGHT HOUSES. 
(Public, No. 217. H. R. 24877.) 
An act to authorize additional aids to navigation in the Light-House 
Establishment, and to provide for a Bureau of Light-Houses in the 


oF 


yea and lengthens the term of Resident Commissioners to the | : 
ee, and leng , re oe) campaign 
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public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings 
(Approved June 25, 1910.) 
MANN ACT, SUPPRESSING WHITE SLAVE 
(Public, No. 277. H. R. 12315.) 
An act to further regulate interstate and foreign comm 
hibiting the transportation therein for immoral purposes of 
girls, and for other purposes. (Approved June 25, 1910.) 
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Corrupt Practices in Elections. 


SPEECH 
HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 2250) providing for publicity for contributions mat 
for the purpose of influencing elections at h Rey tat 
Congress are elected 
Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The discussion so far had on this bill 
lated almost exclusively to the desirability of the publ 
contributions. Apparently tl! the sire 
make use of the argument that if an unpopular person has con- 
tributed to the campaign fund of a party, therefore the pur- 
poses of the party must be bad. That has never impressed me 
as an argument of serious import. It is the unintelligent argu- 
ment of him who would want to inflame people by the in 


wh ic 
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eTre is ce 
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duction of personalities into a matter where, in reality, only a 
question of principle was to be decided. A well-ordered and 
reasonably deep-thinking nation will not be promoted by that 


sort of appeal. The legitimate arguments for publicity of con- 
tributions are three: First, the contributor has the advantage 
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cf having his contribution 
Secondly, publicity is a 


acknowledged and accounted for. 
protection against secret agreements, 
Jilegitimate transactions will be absent if there is publicity 
which will give an inkling of them. The party organization 
can stand by its published statement if any evil-minded con- 
tributor claims a bargain. Thirdly, the items of expense, which 
account for the sum total of contributions, give the public an 
insight into that field, which was heretofore publicly unknown, 
aw. the amount of, and method of expending, campaign 
unds, 

There has been a curious lack of liberty in our method of 
dealing with party matters. The State as a whole has stepped 
in and said that a given number of individuals calling them- 
selves a party must act according to certain rules laid down 
by the State, representing all the people. In my own State 
we have even gone so far as to say that a candidate can not 
expend more than a certain sum. This was the direct outcome 
of the campaign of 1906, in which Governor Hughes was elected 
over Mr. William R. Hearst, and in which Mr. Hearst admitted 
that he spent $256,000. Gigantic as the sum was that he spent, 
where is our boasted liberty if a candidate believing in a princi- 
ple can not spend the money necessary to inform the people of 
the merits of his candidacy and to man the polls to secure and 
protect his vote, provided he spends it in ways which we regard 
as legitimate, such as for literature, and so forth? In Mr. 
Hearst’s case the prohibition would not be of much moment, 
because his newspapers could be his mouthpiece, his literature, 
his organization. But suppose a number of men, believing 
strongly in certain principles and wishing to advocate them, 
should be willing to devote, in legitimate ways, a large amount 
of money to the purpose; why should they not, even if they are 
candidates? They might hold views which no newspaper up- 
held and which no newspaper would publish. How, then, could 
they attract attention to their views without the expenditure of 
money, and why should they be limited? 

I mention this partly to bring out the point that the most im- 
portant thing about campaign contributions is the matter of 
their expenditure. A good man’s money can be illegitimately 
used, just as much as can a bad man’s money. The power of 
money depends upon the manner of its use; so does its legiti- 
macy or illegitimacy. 

Some years ago, being interested in legislation to prevent cor- 


rupt practices at elections, I studied the English corrupt-prac- 


tices acts, the most complete of their kind. They are effective 
because they cover every detail, and public opinion and the 
parties support them. To the extent that public opinion here 
does not support such laws and to the extent that they fail to 
deal with details, they are ineffective. But I discovered that 
on the basis of expenditures allowed by law in an English par- 
liamentary district it would be possible legitimately to spend 
over $16,000 in a congressional district campaign—no small sum. 

The legitimate expenses of a campaign are large, and the 
hotter the fight the larger they are. There are also some ex- 
penses that do not often attach, In New York City we have 
had much difficulty with the fraudulent vote. Some years ago 
a Republican legislature, at the request of the New York County 
Republican organization, passed a law requiring electors to sign 
when they register and also when they vote. This was to 
identify the voter. Each voter has to register in person before 
each election in New York City. Certain additional legislation 
was advocated at the next session, but failed to become law, and 
the failure of that legislation put added expense upon the New 
York County Republican organization, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman. In the campaign of last fall we spent $26,097.75 
in the nonpartisan work of attempting to secure an honest 
registration and an honest vote. 

Steady and persistent attempts have been made in New York 
by a nonpartisan organization known as the Association to 
Prevent Corrupt Practices at Elections, of which the Hon. Seth 
Low is president and the Hon. William Church Osborn is treas- 
urer, to procure laws which would effectively regulate, as do the 
English corrupt-practices acts, the expenditure of money at elec- 
tions. These laws have been passed by Republican legislatures 
and from time to time have been amended to secure greater 
efficiency. I will outline the system which we have adopted in 
New York: 

No corporation can contribute. The officer, director, stock- 
holder, attorney, or agent who participates in the making of a 
contribution by a corporation is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
must testify when called upon. 

Our scheme contemplates that all expenses shall be incurred 
by a candidate or by a committee. Every committee must have 
a treasurer before it receives or expends any money. The can- 
didate can only expend money for traveling and purposes in- 
cidental to traveling, for writing, printing, and preparing letters, 


circulars, or other occasional publications stating his positi 
upon public or other questions, for stationery and postage. 
for telephone and telegraph or other public messenger ser 
The committee can take care of, at their “ reasonable, bona ; 
and customary value,” such and other allowable expendi 
which in the penal law are the following matters and ser 
Rent of halis and compensation of speakers, music, and ; 
works for public meetings, advertising expenses, posters, |i: 
graphs, banners, notices, and literary material, the compe: 
tion of agents to supervise and prepare articles and advert 
ments in the newspaper and to examine questions of public 
terest bearing on the election, newspaper advertising, pict 
reading matter and additional circulation, preparation and 
culation of circular letters, pamphlets, and literature bearin- 
on the election, rent of offices and club rooms, compensation 
clerks and agents required to manage the necessary and rea 
able business of the election and of attorneys at law for act 
legal services rendered in connection with the election: 
preparation of lists of voters, payment of reasonable tray: 
expenses of the committeemen, agents, clerks, and speak 
postage, express, telegrams, and telephones; the expenses 
preparing, circulating, and filing a petition for nomination; « 
pensation of poll workers or watchers, and food for them ; 
election officers; hiring of carriages for conveying electors to 
polls, not exceeding 8 carriages for each election district j 
city, and not exceeding 6 carriages in any other election dist: 
and the actual necessary railroad traveling expenses for tr 
portation of voters to and from their places of residence for the 
purpose of voting. 

No other expenditures are permissible. The theory of this 
legislation has been the same as that which Senator Ro 
while a member of the state constitutional convention, en- 
deayored to have incorporated into the state constitutio: 
namely, a statement of what expenses are allowable and a pro- 
vision that all other expenses are unlawful. 

Both the candidate and the committee, and any other pers 
who expend; money, must make a statement of the receipts and 
payments, which shall include the amount received, the name 
of the person or committee from whom received, the date of its 
receipt, the amount of every expenditure or disbursement ex- 
ceeding $5, the name of the person or committee to whom it 
was made, and the date thereof, and the purpose of it unless 
the expenditure or disbursement has been made to another 
political committee. 

In order to avoid the possibility of abuse in the exception 
that expenditures of not exceeding $5 need not be specified, the 
legislature this year amended the law so as to provide that ex- 
penditures and disbursements in sums under $5 must be spe- 
cifically set forth in the case of payments made on account of 
or to political workers, watchers, or messengers. This year tlie 
legislature extended the provisions of the act to primary 
elections, 

By degrees, therefore, the attempt has been made in New 
York to cover every detail and open the way for the discovery 
of any corruption. It may take years of enforcement of the 
law and punishment of offenders to make it effective. In my 
opinion, unless congressional legislation can go into details 
either by act of Congress or rules of the House of Represent:- 
tives, which will be continued from Congress to Congress and 
which will be enforced because of public opinion, the enactment 
into law of the measure now before the House will not have 
great effect in curbing those who need curbing. I would suggest 
that those who are so wrought up on the subject use some of 
the energy that they are now wasting in declaiming against 
imaginary corruption of or by the Republican party in de- 
vising legislation or rules which will effectively deal with con- 
gressional elections. In order to enable them to do this I shall 
take the liberty of appending to my remarks copies of the por- 
tions of the election law and penal code of the State of New 
York which cover this subject, so that they will have these laws 
as a basis for work. 

Meanwhile I hope they will bear in mind that in the State of 
New York, which contains the financial center of the country, 
which they are quite willing to picture as the incarnation of 
corruption, a determined effort has been made, not by demagozic 
speeches, but by study of legislation, of conditions, and of details, 
to provide an effective remedy to such abuses as there may be, 
and that Republican legislatures are those which have enacted 
the necessary laws. 


EtecTrion Law. 
ART. 20. CORRUPT PRACTICES, 

Szc. 540. Political committee defined: The term “ political commit- 
tee,” under the provisions of this article, shall apply to wey committee 
or combination of three or more persons ating to aid or to pro- 
mote the success or defeat of a political party or principle; or of any 











————— 


propesition submitted tc vote at a public election; or to ald or take 
part in the election or defeat of a candidate for public office; or to 
nid or take part in the election or defeat of a candidate for nomina- 
tion at a primary election or convention, including all proceedings prior 
to such primary election, or of a candidate for any office whether pub- 
lic or not, to be voted for at a primary election; or to aid or defeat 
the nomination by petition of a candidate under the primary election 
law, but nothing in this article contained shall apply to or in respect 
of any committee or organization for the discussion or advancement of 
political questions or principles without connection with any election. 
Sec. 541. Statement of campaign payments not made through politi- 

committee: Any persons, including a candidate, who, to promote 
success or defeat of a political party, or to aid or influence the 


id or influence the election or defeat of a candidate for nomination 
t a primary election or convention, including all proceedings prior to 
such primary election, or of a candiate for any office, whether public 
or not, to be voted for at a primary election; or to aid, influence, or 
prevent the nomination of a candidate by petition under the provisions 
of the primary election law, directly or indirectly, himself or through 
another person, shall give, pay, expend, or contribute, or shall promise 
to give, pay, expend, or contribute, any money or other valuable thing, 
except to the chairman, treasurer, or a member of a political commit 
tee, or to an agent duly authorized thereto in writing by such com- 
mittee, or to a candidate or an agent of such candidate authorized by 
the candidate thereto in writing, or except for personal expenses a 
hereinafter provided, shall file the statement required by section 546, 
and shall be subject to all the duties by this chapter required of a 
political committee or the treasurer thereof. 

snc. 542. Personal expenses defined: A candidate for election to a 
ublic office, or to any office, whether public or not, to be voted for 
at a primary election; or for nomination at a primary election or con- 
vention; or for nomination by petition under the provisions of the 
election law, and any other person, may incur and pay, in connection 
with such election, his own personal expenses for traveling and for 
purposes properly incidental to traveling; for writing, printing, and 
preparing for transmission any letter, circular, or other publication not 
oust at regular intervals, whereby he may state his position or 
views upon — or other questions; for stationery and postage; for 


c 
t) 
e) 
a 





telegraph, telephone, and other public messenger service; but all such 
expenses shall be limited to those which are directly incurred and paid 
by him. A candidate shall in any event file a statement of any con 
tributions made by him. 

Sec. 543. Treasurer of political committee: Every political commit 
tee shall have a treasurer, and shall cause him to keep detailed accounts 
of all money or its equivalent, received by or promised to and of all ex 
yor disbursements, and promises of payment or distribution made 
xy the committee or any of its officers or members or by any person 
acting under its authority or in its behalf. No member thereof or other 
person acting under its authority or in its behalf shall receive any 
money or its equivalent, or expend or disburse the same until the com 
mittee shall have chosen a treasurer. There shall be filed in the office 
of the secretary of state within five days after the choice of a treas 
urer a statement signed by at least three members of such committee 
giving the name and address of the treasurer chosen. 

Sec. 544. Accounting te treasurer or candidate: Whoever, acting as 


an officer or member or under the authority of a es committee, or | 


under the authority of a candidate for public office; or for any office 
whether public or not to be voted for at a primary election; or for 
nomination at a primary election or convention; or for nomination by 
petition under the provisions of the election law, receives any money 
or its equivalent, or promise of the same, or expends or incurs any 
liability to pay the same, shall, within three days after demand, and in 
any event within fourteen days after such receipt, expenditure, promise, 
or liability, give to the treasurer of such committee, or to such candi 
date if an agent authorized by him. a detailed account of the same, with 
all vouchers required by this article, which shall be a part of the ac 
counts and files of such treasurer or such candidate. 

Sec. 545. Vouchers: Every payment required to be accounted for 
shall, unless the total expense payable to any one person be not in ex 
cess of $5, be vouched for by a receipted bill stating the particulars of 
expense, and every voucher, receipt, or account hereby required shall 
be preserved for fifteen months after the election to which it relates. 

Sec. 546. Statement of campaign receipts and payments: The treas 
urer of every political committee which, or any officer, member, or 
agent of which, in connection with any election receives, expends, or 
disburses any money or its equivalent or incurs any liability to pay 
money or its equivalent shall, within twenty days after such election, 
file a statement setting forth all the receipts, expenditures, disburse 
ments, and liabilities of the committee and of every officer, member, and 
other person in its behalf. In each case it shall include the amount re 


ceived, the name of the person or committee from whom received, the 


date of its receipt, the amount of every expenditure or disbursement, 
the name of the person or committee to whom it was made, and the date 
thereof, and unless such expenditure or disbursement shall have been 
made to another political committee, it shall state clearly the purpose 
of such expenditure or disbursement. apenas and disbursements 
in sums under $5 need not be specifical 

items, except in the case of payments made for account of or to politi 
cal workers, watchers, or messengers. The statement to be filed by a 
candidate or other person not a treasurer shall be in like form as that 


hereinbefore provided for, but in statements filed by a candidate there 


shall also be included all contributions made by him. 


Sec. 547. Campaign contributions to be under true name of con- 


tributor: No person shall in any name except his own directly or in 


directly, himself or through another person, make a payment or a prom- 
ise of payment to a political committee or to any officer or member 
thereof, or to any person or persons acting under its authority or in its 

t oy such committee or any such person or persons 
knowingly receive a payment or promise of payment, or enter or cause 
the same to be entered in the accounts or records of such committee, 
in any name other than that of the person or persons by whom it is 


behalf, nor shal 


made. 


Sec. 548. Filing and preserving statements: All statements required 


by this article shall be filed with the secretary of state, and all state 


ments, vouc':ers, receipts, and accounts required by this article shall be 
preserved for fifteen months after the elections to which they relate 


and shall be open to public inspection. 


Sec. 549. Secretary of state to provide forms: The secretary of state 


shall provide blank forms suitable for the statements above required 


tion or defeat of a candidate or candidates for public office; or to | 


y accounted for by separate 
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conduct of such inquiry, and which is relevant and material. Such 
court or justice shall have power to cause any person who shall neglect 
or refuse to appear before him or it as a witness, having been dul 

summoned, to be brought before him or it; and any person in attend- 
ance a8 a witness, who shall refuse to be sworn as a witness, or who 
being sworn shall refuse to answer any proper questions propounded 
to him, and any person who, having been duly summoned, shall neglect 
or refuse to appear before such court or justice, may be adjudged guilty 
of contempt, and may be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 
more than thirty days, or both. 

Sec. 560. Judgment and penalty: The said court or justice thereof 
shall render judgment in such proceedings as follows: If such person 
or persons or committee or committees proceeded against have failed to 
file the required statement, or have filed a false or incomplete state- 
ment, without willful intent to defeat the provisions of this article, 
the judgment shall require the person or persons proceeded against to 
file such statement or such amendment to the statement as shall render 
the same true and complete within ten days of the entry of the judg- 
ment, and to pay the costs and expenses of the proceeding. If such 
person or persons or committee or committees have failed to file a 
statement, or have filed a false or incomplete statement, and such 
failure to file or such false or incomplete statement was due to a 
willful intent to defeat the provisions of this article, or if the person 
or persons proceeded against shall fail to file the required statement 
or amendment as directed by a judgment of a court or justice within 
ten days after the entry of such judgment, the person or persons or 
committee or committees proceeded against shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both. If such person or persons or committee or committees have filed 
a statement complying with the provisions of this article, or if the 
person or persons, committze or committees, proceeded against, or either 
of them, are not required to file a statement as prescribed herein, the 
court or justice shall render judgment against the applicant or appli- 
cants, and in favor of such person or committee, for his or their costs 
and disbursements, to be taxed by such court or justice. 

Sec. 561. Application of article limited: The provisions of this article 
shall not be applicable to elections of town or village officers in any 
town or village, or to any person, association, or corporation engaged 
in the publication or distribution of any newspaper or other publication 
ase at regular intervals in respect to the ordinary conduct of such 
usiness. 


PENAL CODE. 
ART. 74. ELECTIVE FRANCHISB. 


Sec. 767. Furnishing money or entertainment to induce attendance 
at polls: Any person who directly or indirectly by himself or through 
any other person in connection with or in respect of any election: 

1. Gives or provides, or causes to be given or provided, or shall pay 
for wholly or in part, any meat, drink, tobacco, refreshment, or pro- 
vision, to or for any person, other than as a part of the traveling ex- 
penses of candidates, political agents, committees, and public speakers ; or 

2. Pays, lends, or contributes, or offers or promises to pay, lend, or 
contribute, any money or other valuable consideration, for any other 
purpose than the following matters and services at their reasonable, 
bona fide, and customary value is guilty of a misdemeanor: Rent of halls 
and compensation of speakers, music and fireworks for public meetings, 
and expenses of advertising the same, together with the usual and minor 
expenses incident thereto; the preparation, we and publication of 
posters, lithographs, banners, notices, and literary material; the com- 
pensation of agents to supervise and prepare articles and advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, to examine questions of public interest bearing 
on the election, and report on the same; the pay of newspapers for ad- 
vertisements, pictures, reading matter, and additional circulation, the 
preparation and circulation of circular letters, pamphlets, and litera- 
ture bearing on the election; rent of offices and club rooms, compensa- 
tion of such clerks and agents as shall be required to manage the neces- 
sary and reasonable business of the election and of attorneys at law 
for actual legal services rendered in connection with the election; the 
yreparation of lists of voters, payment of necessary personal expenses 
& a candidate; the reasonable traveling expenses ef the committee- 
men, agents, clerks, and speakers, postage, express, telegrams, and tele- 
phones ; the expenses of preparing, circulating, and filing a petition for 
nomination ; compensation of ll workers or watchers, and food for 
the same, and election officers, hiring of carriages for conveying electors 
to the polls not exceeding three carriages for each election district in a 
city, and not exceeding six carriages in any other election district ; and 
the actual necessary railroad traveling expenses for transportation of 
voters to and from their places of residence for the purpose of voting. 

Sec. 768. Giving consideration for franchise: Any person who di- 
rectly or indirectly, by himself or through any other person: 

1. Pays, lends, or contributes, or offers or promises to pay, lend, or 
contribute any money or other valuable consideration to or for any 
voter, or to or for any other person, to induce such voter or other per- 
son to vute or refrain from voting at — election, or to induce any 
voter or other person to vote or refrain from voting at such election 
for any particular person or persons, or for or against any particular 
proposition submitted to voters, or to induce such voter to come to the 
polls or remain away from the polls at such election, or to induce such 
voter or other person to place or cause to be placed or refrain from 
placing or causing to be placed his name upon a registry of voters, or 
on account of such voter or other person having voted or refrained from 
voting or having voted or refrained from voting for or against any par- 
ticular person or for or against any proposition submitted to voters. or 
having come to the polls or remained away from the polls at such elec- 
tion, or having placed or caused to be placed or refrained from placing 
or causing to be placed his or any other name upon the registry of 
voters; or 

2. Gives, offers, or promises any office, place, or employment, or promises 
to procure or endeavor to procure any office, place, or employment to or 
for any voter or to or for any other person, in order to induce such voter 
or other person to vote or refrain from voting at any election, or to in- 
duce any voter or other person to vote or refrain from voting at such elec- 
tion for or against an) B pay --2 person or persons, or for or against 
any proposition submitted to voters, or to induce any voter or other per- 
son to place or cause to be placed or refrain from placing or causing to 
be placed his or any other name upon a registry of voters; or 

¢ Gives, offers, or promises any office, place, employment, or valuable 
thing as an inducement for any voter or other person to procure or aid 
in procuring either a large or a small vote, plurality, or majority at any 
election district or other political division of the State, for a candidate 


or candidates to be voted for at an election; or to cause a larger 
smaller vote, plurality, or majority to be cast or given for any candida: 
or candidates in one such district or political division than 
other; or 

4. Makes any gift, loan, promise, offer, procurement, or agreeme, 
as aforesaid to, for, or with any person to induce such person to ; 
cure or endeavor to procure the election of any person or the yote 
any voter at any election; or 

5. Procures or engages or promises or endeavors to procure, in ; 
sequence of any such gift, loan, offer, promise, procurement, or ager. 
— the election of any person or the vote of any voter at such ; 

on; or 

6. Advances or pays or causes to be paid, any money or other valu 
thing, to or for the use of any other person with the intent that 
same, or any part thereof, shall be used in bribery at any election. 
knowingly pays or causes to be paid any money or other vyaliya 
thing to any person in discharge or repayment of any money, w! 
or in part expended in bribery at any election, is guilty of a fe), 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than five years, and in adj. 
tion forfeits any office to which he may have been elected at the ele 
tion with reference to which such offense was committed, and becomes 
incapable of holding any public office under the constitution and |aws 
of the State for a period of five years after such conviction. 

Sec. 769. Receiving consideration for franchise: Any person who, 
rectly or indirectly, by himself or through any other person: 

1. Receives, agrees, or contracts for, before or during an election; 
any money, gift, louu, or other valuable consideration, office, place, 
employment for himself or any other person, for voting or agreeing ¢ 
vote, or for coming or agreeing to come to the polls, or for remaining 
away or agreeing to remain away from the polls, or for refraining o; 
agreeing to refrain from registering as a voter, or for refraining 


im an 


agreeing to refrain from voting, or for voting or agreeing to vote, 6; 
for refraining or agreeing to refrain from voting for or against a; 


ly 


particular person or persons at any election, or for or against any 
proposition submitted to voters at such election; or 

2. Receives any money or other valuable thing during or after an elec- 
tion on account of himself or any other person having voted or refrained 
from voting at such an election, or having registered or refrained from 
registering as a voter, or on account of himself or any other person 
having voted or refrained from voting for or against any particular 
person at such election, or for or against any proposition submitted to 
voters at such election, or on account of himself or any other person 
having come to the polls or remained away from the polls at such 
election, or having registered or refrained from registering as a voter, 
or on account of hav ng induced any other person to vote or refrain 
from voting for or against any particular person or persons at such 
election, or for or against any proposition submitted to voters at such 
election, is guilty of (1) a felony, and in addition shall be excluded 
from the — of suffrage for five years after such conviction, and 
the county clerk of the county in which such person is convicted s}\;!! 
transmit a certified copy of the record of conviction to the clerk of each 
county of the State, within ten days thereafter, which copy shall be 
filed in his office by each of said clerks. 

Sec. 772. Duress and intimidation of voters: Any person or corpora- 
tion who, directly or indirectly— 

1. Uses or threatens to use any force, violence, or restraint, or in 
flicts or threatens to inflict any injury, damage, harm, or loss, or in 
any other manner practices intimidation upon or against any person 
in order to induce or compel such person to vote or refrain from voting 
at any election, or to vote or refrain from voting for or against any par- 
ticular persen or persons, or for or against any proposition sulinitted 
to voters at such election, or to place or cause to be placed, or to re- 
frain from placing or causing to be placed, his name upon a rezistr) 
of voters, or on account of such person having voted or refrained from 
voting at such election, or having voted or refrained from voting for 
or against -— as person or rsons, or for or against any 
proposition submitted to voters at such election, or having registered 
or refrained from registering as a voter; or 

2. By abduction, duress, or any forcible or fraudulent device or con- 
trivance whatever, impedes, prevents, or otherwise interferes with the 
free exercise of the elective franchise by any voter, or compels, induces, 
or prevails upon any voter to give or refrain from giving his vote for 
or against any particular person at any election; or 

8. Being an employer, pays his employees the salary or wages due in 
“pay envelopes” upon which there written or printed any political 
motto, device, or argument containing threats, express or implied, in 
tended or calculated to influence the political opinions or actions of 
such employees, or within ninety days of a general election puts, or 
otherwise exhibits in the establishment or place where his emp!oyees 
are engaged in labor, any handbill or placard containing any threat, 
notice, or information that if any particular ticket or candidate is 
elected or defeated, work in his place or establishment will cease, in 
whole or in part, his establishment be closed up, or the wages of his 
employees reduced, or other threats, express or implied, intended or 
calculated to influence the political opinions or actions of his employees, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor, and if a corporation, in addition forfeit its 
charter. 

Sec. 773. Conspiracy to promote or prevent election: Any two or more 
persons who conspire to promote or prevent the election of any person 
or persons to a public office by the use of any means which are pro 
hibited by law shall be punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
one year; provided any act besides such agreement be done to effect tle 
object thereof by one or more of the parties to such conspiracy. 

Sec. 774. Political assessments: Any person who— 

1. Being an officer or employee of the State or of a political sul- 
division thereof, directly or indirectly uses his authority or official in- 
fluence to compel or induce any other officer or employee of the Static 
or a pelitical subdivision thereof to pay or promise to pay any political 
assessments; or , 

2. Being an officer or employee of the State or of a political sub- 
division thereof, directly or indirectly gives, 8, or hands over to any 
other such officer or employee any money or other valuable thing on ac- 
count of or to be applied to the promotion of his election, appointment, 
or retention in cffice, or makes any promise or gives any subscription to 
such officer or employee to pay or contribute any money or other valu- 
able thing for any such purpose or object; or 

3. oe such an officer or emplo: and having charge or control of 
any building, office, or room occupied for any purpose of the State or 
of a political subdivision thereof, consents that any person enter tlie 
same for the purpose of making, collecting, receiving, or giving notice 
of any political assessment; or 


try 














4 Enters or remains in any such office, building, or room, or sends 
or directs any letter or other writing thereto, for the purpose of giving 
notice of demanding or collecting, or, being therein, gives notice of, de- 
mands, collects, or receives any political assessment; or - 
5, Prepares or makes out, or takes any part in preparing or making 
out. any political assessment, subscription, or contribution with the 
intent that the same shail be spent or presented to or collected of any 
such officer or employee; or 

6. Sends or presents any political assessment, subscription, or con- 
tribution to, or requests its payment of, any such officer or employee, 
js guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 775. Corrupt use of position or authority: Any person who— 

1. While holding a public office, or being nominated or seeking a nomt- 
nation or appointment therefor, corruptly uses or promises to use, directly 
or indirectly, any official authority or influence possessed or anticipated 
in the way of conferring upon any person, or in order to secure, or aid 
any person in securing, any office or public employment, or any nomi- 
nation, confirmation, promotion, or increase of wr upon considera- 
tion that the vote or political influence or action of the person so to be 
benefited or of any other person shall be given or used in behalf of any 
eandidate, officer, or party, or upon any other corrupt condition or con- 
ideration ; or 
, 2. Being a public officer or employee of the State, or a political sub- 
division having, or claiming to have, any authority or influence affecting 
the nomination, public employment, confirmation, promotion, removal, 
or increase or decrease of salary of any public officer or employee, or 
promises or threatens to use any such authority or influence, directly 
or indirectly, to affect the vote or political action of any such public 
officer or employee, or on account of the vote or political action of such 
officer or employee; or 

3. Makes, tenders, or offers to procure, or cause any nomination or 
appointment for any public office or place, or accepts or requests 
any such nomination or appointment, upon the payment or contribu- 
tion “ any valuable consideration, or upon an understanding or promise 
thereof; or 

4. Makes any gift, promise, or contribution to any person, upon 
the condition or consideration of receiving an appointment or election to 
a public office or position of public employment, or for receiving or 
retaining any such office or position, or promotion, privilege, increase of 
salary or compensation therein, or exemption from removal or discharge 
therefrom, is en by imprisonment for not more than two years 
or by a fine of not more than $3,000 or both. 

Sec. 776. Failure to file candidate’s statement of expenses: Every 
candidate who is voted for at any public election held within this State 
shall, within ten days after such election, file, as hereinafter provided, 
an itemized statement showing in detail all the moneys contributed or 
expended by him, directly or indirectly, by himself or through any other 
person in aid of his election. Such statement shall give the names cf 
the various persons who received such moneys, the spegific nature of 
each item, and the oe for which it was expended or contributed. 
There shall be attached to such statement an affidavit subscribed and 
sworn to by such candidate, setting forth in substance that the state- 
ment thus made is in all respects true, and that the same ix a full and 
detailed statement of all moneys so contributed or expended by him, 
directly or perneols by himself or through any other person, in aid of 
his election. Candidates for offices to be filled by the electors of the 
entire State, or any division or district thereof greater than a county, 
shall file their statements in the office of secretary of state. Candidates 
for town, village, and city offices, excepting in the city of New York, 
shall file their statements in the office of the town, village, or city 
clerk, respectively, and in cities where there is no city clerk, with the 
clerk of the common council of the city wherein the election occurs. | 
Candidates for all other offices, including all officers in_ the city | 
and county of New York, shall file their statement in the office of the | 
elerk of the county wherein the election occurs. Any candidate for 
office who refuses or neglects to file a statement as prescribed in this 
— shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall also forfeit his 
office. 

Suc. 779. Soliciting from candidates: Any person who solicits from a 
candidate for an elective office money or other property, or who seeks 
to induce such candidate who has been placed in nomination to pur- 
thorized representative of the political party, organization, or associa- | 
tion to which such candidate belongs. 

Sac. 780. Judicial ates not to contribute: No candidate for a | 
judicial office shall, directly or indirectly, make any contribution of | 
money or other ae of value, nor shall any contribution be solicited 
of him; but a candidate for a juiicial office may make such legal ex- 
——- other than contributions as are authorized by section 41n of 

bis @ 

See. 782. Penalty: Any rson convicted of a misdemeanor ss 
this title shall for a first offense be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than | 
$500, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Any person convicted of | 
& misdemeanor under this title for a secoud or su went offense shall 
be guilty of a felony. 
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chase any ticket, card, or evidence of admission to any ball, picnic, fair, 
er entertainment of any kind, is guilty of a misdemeanor; but this sec- 
tion shall not apply to a uest for a contribution of money by an au- 

Sec. 781. Limitation of amounts to be expended by candidates: The 
total amount expended by a candidate for a public office, voted for at 
an election by the qualified electors of the State or any political sub- 
division thereof, for any of the purposes specified in section 41n of this 
act, for contributions to political committees, as that term Is defined in 
section 200 of the election law, or for any purpose tending in any way, 
directly or indirectly, to promote or aid in securing his nomination and 
election shali not exceed the amount specified herein. By a candidate 
for governor, the sum of $10,000; by a candidate for any other elective 
state office other than a judicial office, the sum of $6,000; by a candi- 
date for the office of Representative in Congress or presidential elector, 
the sum of $4,000; by a candidate for the office of state senator, the 
sum of $2,000; by a candidate for the office of member of assembly, the 
sum of $1,000; by a candidate for any other public office to be voted 
for by the qualified electors of a county, city, town, or village, or any 
part thereof, if the total number of votes cast therein for all candi- 
dates for the office of governor at the last preceding state election shall 
be 5,000 or less, the sum of $500; if the total number of votes cast 
therein at such last peseetine state election be in excess of 5,000, the 
sum of $3 for each 100 votes in excess of such number may be added 
to the amounts above specified. Any candidate for a public office who 


shall expend for the purposes above mentioned an amount in excess of 
the sum herein specified shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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Civil Serviee Retirement Bill. 


SPE E CH 
HON. FREDERICK I. GILLETT, 


OF 


( 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THe Howse or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 
On the bill (H. R. 22776) providing for the retirement of employees in 
the civil service. 
Mr. GILLETT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I had hoped that on the last calendar Wednes 
day the retirement bill reported by the Committee on Reform in 


the Civil Service would be taken up for consideration, but as the 
Members of the House are aware, the bill called up by the Com- 
mittee on Patents, which was the first in order, occupied the 
whole afternoon, and consequently the retirement bill, which 
stood next and would have been immediately in order, was not 
reached at all, and consequertly must go over until the next 
session. I regret it, and particularly because just now, under 
the economies introduced recently in some of the departments, 
there are a number of clerks uncertain of their tenure and 
watching with unusually peculiar interest the attitude of the 
House on such legislation. 


The following letter from the Secretary of the Treasury states 
the action recently taken by an overwhelming majority of the 
government clerks in Washington, and following that is a copy 
of the petition referred to in his letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 18, 1910. 

Srr: I have the honor to transmit herewith a petition to the Con- 
gress, signed by 16,086 employees in the executive departments ani 
separate bureaus in Washington, for the enactment of laws for the 
retirement of superannuated civil-service employees based upon a con- 
tributory plan, and for a reclassification of salaries upon the basis of 
character and quality of work performed. The petition has my warm 
approval. 

The subject of a retiring allowance for civil-service employees was 
discussed by me in my report to Congress of December, 1909, and the 
views therein expressed are again urged upon the Congress after sev- 
eral months of inquiry into the need of the Government to take the 
step which will result in final economy and efficiency in the classified 
service, and which can be reached by no other method, and at the same 


| time to provide immediate relief to such employees as are now super- 


annuated and in circumstances requiring the aid of a law providing a 

retiring allowance. 
Respectfully, PRANKLIN MacVracu, 

Secretary. 

The SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The undersigned members of the civil service, with the permission of 
the heads of the executive departments, desire to bring the attention of 
your honorable body to the following facts: 

The United States has in its classified civil service a body of public 
servants certain of whom in the ordinary course of life become super- 
annuated each year after long service. 

The greatest Republic on earth is practically the only civilized 


nation which makes no provision for the retirement of its superan- 
nuated civil employees. 

Retirement systems have been recognized as just, reasonable, and 
economical, and adopted by many of the business corporations in the 
United States. 

A commission appointed by the President, after devoting much time 


to investigation of the subject, reported in favor of retirement in the 
classified civil service. 

The President and his Cabinet favor the principle of retirement as a 
sound and economical policy on the part of the Government, tending 


to increase the efficiency of the civil service. 

In view of these facts, the undersigned mem! 
respectfully petition your honorable body to enact 
based on an equitable contributory plan, such 
adequate retiring allowance based on average 
service, and for the return of contributions, wit! 
leaving the service before reaching the limit, 
representatives in case of death. 

It is apparent from the experience of other ¢ 
civil pensions payable wholly from the public funds 
ultimately results in an underpaid official force, and 
the establishment of a civil-pension law in the United 
tend strongly to maintain the present low scale of salaries exi 
throughout the service, because the prospect of such a pension 
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be considered an essential part of the compensation. As such pension 
would only be received by the comparatively few employees who survive 
to the retiring age and also remain in the service to that age, it would 
be secured to. those few at the expense of the great majority of the 
employees working for less than full compensation on the prospect of 
receiving a pension they are destined never to enjoy. 

We further vetition your honorable body to enact a uniform reclassi- 
fication law under which salaries shall be based upon the character and 


quality of work performed by each employee. 
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The above petition was submitted to the members of the Cabinet for 
approval, and was signed by them as follows: 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Approved for circulation in the War Department. 
J. M. DICKINSON, 
Secretary of War. 








Geo. W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney-General. 
R. A. BALLINGER, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
I approve the general plan. 
CHARLES NAGEL, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Frank H. HITcHcocK, 
Postmaster-General. 
I approve petition. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Circulation in Department of State approved. 


P. C. Enox, 
Secretary of State. 
G. von L. MEYER, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


Employer’s Liability and Workman’s Compensation. 


SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. JOHN M. REYNOLDS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or RepresentATIVvEs, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the matter of employer's liability and work- 
man’s compensation. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of this opportunity to place 
upon the record, and present to the country, some views which 
I have, as a result of recent investigations and study upon the 
subject of employer’s liability and workman’s compensation, as 
they relate specially to the appointment of a commission under 
House joint resolution 127, the first paragraph thereof, about to 
be agreed upon in the report of the conference committee of 
the two Houses, being as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That a commission be, and it is hereby, created, con- 
sisting of two Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and two Members of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker thereof, together with two persons to 
be selected by the President of the United States, for the purpose of 
making a thorough baventiqgetion of the subject of employer's liability 
and workman’s compensation, said commission to submit a _ report 
through the President to the Congress of the United States not later 
than first Monday in December, 1911; and any vacancy occurring on 
said commission shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

The resolution further provides that in submitting its report 
the commission shall recommend to Congress such legislation as 
to the commission seems advisable. 

I rejoice that a subject which is now so profoundly agitating 
the public mind throughout the Nation is about to have that 
consideration which its transcendent importance demands, and 
under the far-reaching authority and sanction of the General 
Government, whose interest in the study of this question is 
threefold— 

First. By virtue of the interstate clause of the Constitution 
in the regulation of the transportation of commerce, to the end 
that the safety of those employed therein may be the better 
guarded. 

Second. Because legislation by the National Government ap- 
plicable within the sphere of its general jurisdiction has the 
effect of awakening a widespread public interest in the subject- 
matter of such legislation, with the resulting effect of initiating 
similar legislation in the legislative bodies of the several States, 
with the consequent advantage of a more general uniformity 
of law. 

Third. Because it is properly the function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to furnish, through its agencies, authoritative informa- 
tion for the whole country, whether this information be of 
benefit to the National Government or to the States or to the 
various corporations or organizations which, by the use of such 
information, may be able to reach a higher standard of legisla- 
tion or a more humane system of legislation. 

That the question is forced upon the attention of the General 
Government is doubtless due, primarily, as I have indicated, by 
virtue of the commerce clause of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides : 

The Congress shall have power * * * to regulate commerce with 
oe _ Bations, and among the several States and with the In- 
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It can scarcely be doubted since the opinion of the Supr. 
Court in Howard v. Illinois Central Railroad Company (:)\7 
U. 8., 463) that, so far as concerns the relations of em))), 
and employee, they are under the control of Congress by \ 
of the commerce clause referred to, when applied to inters 
commerce, but not so when they relate to intrastate comny 
alone. In that case, whether or not the regulation of th 
tion of master and servant under the act of June 11, 161"; «< 
within the grant to regulate commerce, Mr. Justice White. 
delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

We think the unsoundness of the contention that, because ¢ 
regulates the relation of master and servant, it is unconstityt; 
because under no circumstances and to no extent can the regula: 
such subject be within the grant of authority to regulate comm: ; 
demonstrable. We say this because we fail to perceive any just i: ’ 
for holding that Congress is without power to regulate the relatio, 
master and servant to the extent that regulations adopted by Cong;. 
on that subject are solely confined to interstate commerce, and the: 
are within the grant to regulate that commerce, or within the aut! 
given to use all means appropriate to the exercise of the powers 
ferred. * * ® 

It ean not be said that because a regulation adopted by Congr: a 
to such train when so engaged in interstate commerce deals wit! 
relation of the master to the servants operating such train or the 
tions of the servants engaged in such operation between themselves, t}),¢ 
it is not a regulation of interstate commerce. This must be, since to 
admit the authority to regulate such train, and yet to say that al! 
lations which deal with the relation of master and servants engage) 
its operation are invalid-for want of power would be but to conced: e 
power and then to deny it, or, at all events, to recognize the power and 
yet to render it incomplete. 

In view of this authority, it is certainly the duty of Congress 
to enact the joint resolution under consideration so that the 
widest scope may be had for the proposed investigation, so that 
the facts, with the law bearing thereon, be submitted to Con- 
gress with a bill for enactment into law if the results of th: 
vestigation so demand. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION NEEDED. 


That the awakened conscience of the people will demand 
Congressional action, as well as state action, can not for a 
moment be doubted, and it shall be my purpose now to show 
why, in the first instance, a Congressional investigation 
needed aside from the reasons heretofore given. 

First of all, prompt action is demanded from the highest 
authoritative sources. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at their ninth bien- 
nial convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1909, adopted 
the following resolution bearing upon this subject: 


Resolved, That we invite the cooperation of the various railroad labor 
vrganizations affected to join us in an effort to secure the passage jy 
Congress of a workman’s compensation act, which will compensate ail 
railroad employees engaged in interstate and foreign commerce for in 
juries received in employment without requiring them to resort to liti- 
gation in the courts. 


While the resolution calls for a compensation act, yet the pro- 
posed action under the resolution will, without doubt, ultimately 
lead to that result. 

Two of our most distinguished Presidents have spoken. Pres'- 
dent Taft in a recent address at Worcester, Mass., speaking he- 
fore the joint committee of brotherhood in train service, said: 


I am hopeful, indeed, that before many years have passed we shal! be 
able to adopt a system * * * by which there shall be seitled 
promptly, on rules specified with the same degree of certainty that 1! 
are specified in an insurance policy, how much a man shall receiv: 
an injury—proportionate to the wages that he gets and proportionate to 
the disabling character of the injury. * * * In other words, I 
think we ought to have a uniformity of award, a dispatch and quickness 
in award, so that the lawyers may be eliminated, and that the mor 7 

t 
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may go directly to the object to which it ought to be devoted. It wi 
rid the courts of litigation with which they are now loaded down. | 
will make the awards reasonable but quick, and there will be no divi 
sion in the money paid to the widow and the orphans or to the he!))! 
cripple. That system is forcing its way in Europe, and I hope we 
have it here. In that way the good feeling between the company 1 
the employee will be facilitated and justice will be done. The railroads 
can calculate with the utmost accuracy, by statistical reference, how 
much money they will have to devote to that sort of liability, and I 
The middleman will be 
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think everybody will be in better condition. 
eliminated and only the employee, on the one hand, and the treasury 
the railroad, on the other, will be affected. 


And President Roosevelt at Jamestown said: 


As a matter of fact there is no sound economical! reason for distinc- 
tion between accidents caused by maptigance and those which are - 
avoidable, and the law should be such fhat the payment of those 
dents will become automatic instead of being a matter for a lawsuit. 
Workmen should receive a certain definite and limited compensation for 
all accidents in industry, irrespective of negligence. It is neither just 
expedient, nor humane, it is revolting to judgment and sentiment alike, 
that the financial burden of accidents occurring because of the necessary 
exigencies of their daily occupation should be thrust upon the sufferers, 
who are least able to bear it. 


Not only the American Federation of Labor, through its 
allied organizations, but various representatives of employers’ 
associations are seriously considering the problem of employer's 
liability and workman’s compensations, with the ultimate view 
to appropriate legislation. Other employers have already mace 
provision in one form or another for compensation in accident 
cases, and only recently the National Association of Manutfac- 
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turers resolved to establish a department on prevention of acci- 
dents and authorized the president to offer large prizes annually 
for the safest plants or the best safety devices, and, further, 
the association approved the report of its committee that— 


Regardless of what can be done by compulsory law, it is within the 
vince of the employers to associate with each other, and, in coop 
tion with their workmen, employ efficient systems: First, for the 
eyention of accidents, and, second, for a mutually satisfactory system 


ef contribution and compensation for unpreventable accidents. 
CORPORATE SYSTEMS FOR RELIEF. 
In this connection I mention with gratification the steps 


already taken by three of our greatest industrial corporations, 
one of them many years in advance of this agitation, from 
which it is apparent that their great directing minds have realized 
the wisdom and necessity, for various reasons, of placing the 
employer in that relation to the employees where some measure 
of sympathy and cooperation, and consequent compensation to 
the unfortunate in accident cases, may be provided. 

The first I mention is the Pennsylvania Railroad voluntary 
relief department, which is so admirably described by Miss 
Crystal Eastman in her recent book on Work, Accidents and 
the Law. 

Unlike some of our magazine writers our author gives due 
credit to the voluntary efforts to relieve the cost of accidents, 
at least in part to the workers, and makes the query: 

Why, then, do not these relief associations, voluntarily established by 
employers, promise the real solution of the whole problem? 

And further on says: 


In this undertaking we can do no better than describe the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad voluntary relief department. Its remarkably suc- 
cessful operation for twenty-three years makes it worthy of our special 


study. ‘This relief association is in fact as well as in name a “ depart- 
ment of the company. It is in the executive charge of a superintend- 


ent whose directions are subject to the control of the general manager 
of the company. The general manager and 10 contributing members 
yf the relief fund make up the advisory committee, the superintendent 
acting as secretary. Of the 10 members, 5 are actually elected repre- 
sentatives of the men and 5 are appointed by the board of directors of 
the company. 

Employees who join this association are classified according to their 
earnings. The dues and corresponding benefits in each cMss are given 
in the accompanying table: 

TaBLE 35.—Dues, benefits, etc., in Pennsylvania Railroad relief depart- 
ment, 1909. 





Class I. Class II. Class III. Class IV. Class V. 
Mouthie peas. s...=...<..... (*) > $35.00 | ° $55.00 | » $75.00 > $95.00 
GREED Mitsu 40<0<2-4<- 75 1.530 2.25 3.00 3.75 
Weekly sick benefits (for 52 | 
0 | 2.80 5.60 8.40 | 11.20 | 14.00 
Weekly accident benefits: | 
Ul | 3.50 7.00 10.50 | 14.00 | 17.50 
After 52 weeks............ 1.75 3.50 5.25 7.00 8.75 
oo 250.00 500.00 730.00 1,000.00 1,250.00 





@ Any rate. > Or more. 


The accident benefits paid by the association are, roughly: 
For injury, two-thirds of regular wages during disablement up 
to one year; after that, one-third of regular wages; for death, 
one year’s wages. 

The company makes no regular contribution to the fund, but 
guarantees the payment of benefits and pays all the operating 
expenses. From February 15, 1886, to February 15, 1909, con- 
tributions from members to this fund amounted to $17,685,- | 
137.58. During the same period the company contributed alto- 
gether $3,311,538.40 (operating expenses, $2,686,908.27; defi- 
ciencies, $624,630.13). Thus, considering the fund as a mutual 
insurance association, a little more than five-sixths is contributed | 
by the dues of its members—the employees—and a little less | 
than one-sixth by an outside party—the employer who con- 
trols it. 


TABLE 36.—Benefits paid by Pennsylvania Railroad relief department, 
February 15, 1886, to February 15, 1909. 

For sickness death benefits._._.._._._._ $5, 101, 133. 26 

For sickness disablement benefits_.__. 6, 767, 349. 31 

—— $11, 868, 482. 57 





For accident death benefits..._....~~- 2, 016, 829. 65 

For accident disablement benefits.._..¢§ 3, 548, 747.19 
—_—_ 5, 565, 576. 84 
CE 17, 434, 059. 41 


It is important to notice, however, that from this fund bene- 
fits are paid for sickness and natural death, as well as for in- 
jury and accidental death. It is with the scheme solely as an 
accident-insurance fund that we are concerned here. If we 
subtract from the sum total of members’ contributions ($17,- | 
685,137.58) the $11,868,482.57 paid out in benefits for disability | 
and death from natural causes, toward which the employer may | 
not be expected to contribute, we have left $5,816,655.01, which | 
we must properly consider the contribution of the employees | 
toward insurance against accident. 
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In considering this relief department 


is t b 
which the employer agrees t tribute to s emplovees’ in 
surance against accident we shall set off his « tribution, 
$3,311,538.40, against $5,S06,655.01 of the n ! 
tions, which is expended for accident be S 4 


Roughly, therefore, the employer contributes one-third | 
employees two-thirds. To be accurate, t 
toward the accident insurance provide 
tion 36.3 per cent. 

In return for this financial contribution towar 
of its employees the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
cally gains immunity from legal claims for negligence, 


he employer ¢« es 
l by the 
“d the insurance 

practi 
with all 


the attending expense and friction. Consequently, a relief asso 
ciation founded upon the contract of release ultimately does 
away with litigation over accidents. 


Next, the voluntary accident relief plan of 


| United States 





Steel Corporation is thus described by the same author 
ACCIDENT RELIEF. 

1. This plan of relief is a purely voluntary provision made by th 
company for the benefit of iployees injured and the fat es of em 
ployees killed in the service of the company and constitutes no ract 
and confers no right of action The entire amount of money required 
to carry out the plan will be provided by the company, with no con 
tribution whatsoever from the employees 

2. Where the word “ manag " appears in this plan of relief it means 
that official of the company who has charge of this relief for bis com 
pany 

3. The decision of the marager of this relief shall be final with re 
spect to all questions arising under this plan of relief, and he shall have 
full discretionary power in paying relief to meet any conditions which 
may arise and may not be covered by this statement 

4. The privilege of this relief will take effect as soon as an employee 
enters the service of the company, will continue so long as the plan 
remains in operation during such service, and will terminate when he 
leaves the service 

5. Payment of this relief will be made only for disablement which 
has been caused solely by accidents to employs during and in direct 
and proper connection with the performance of duties to which the 
employees are assigned in the service of the company, or \.*ich they 
are directed to perform by proper authority, or from accidents which 
occur in voluntarily protecting the company’s property or interests 
Relief will not be paid unless investigation of the causes and circum- 
stances of the injury show that it was accidentally inflicted and that it 


renders the employee unable to perform his duties in the service of the 
company or in any other occupation. 


6. No relief will be paid for the first ten days of disablement, nor for 
a period longer than fifty-two weeks. 

7. No employee will » entitled to receive relief except for the time 
during which the surgeon certifies that he is unable to follow his usual 





- | or any other occupation 


8. Employees will not be entitled to receive disablement relief for any 
time for which wages are paid them 

9. The company will provide treatment by surgeons and hospitals of 
its selection. 

10. The company will furnish artificial limbs and trusses in cases 
where these are needed. 

11. All men injured in the service of the company must obey the 
surgeon's instructions in reporting for examination, using the remedies 
and following the treatment prescribed, and going to the hospital if 
directed No relief will be paid unless these instructions are obeyed 
All employees who are disabled but not confined to the house must 
report in person at the surgeon's office from me to time, as reason 
ably requested, and must keep any other appointments made by tl 


surgeons. c 
12. All employees who wish while disabled to go away from their 
usual place of residence must first arrange with their employing office 


and with the surgeon in charge as to the absence and the evidence of 
continued disablement to be furnished. Such employees must report as 
often and in such manner as may be required of them 

13. No relief will be paid to any employee or } family if suit is 
brought against the company. In no case whatsoever will the company 
deal with an attorney or with anyone except the Injured man or 


member of his family in the matter of relief to be paid under this plan, 


because it is part of the plan that the whole amount paid shall be 
received by the employee and his family. 

14. No relief will be paid for injuries caused or contributed to | 
the intoxication of the employee injured or his use of stimulants or 


narcotics or his taking part in any illegal or immoral acts 
15. All employees of the company who accept and receive 
relief will be required to sign a release to the company. 


TEMPORARY 


any of this 


DISABLE MENT. 


16. Under the terms and conditions stated here, employ shall } 


ees -en 
titled to the following temporary disablement relief (but no relief will 
be paid for the first ten days nor for longer than fifty-two weeks, as 


stated in paragraph 6): : 
Single men.—Single men who have been five years or less In the serv 








ice of the company shall receive 35 per cent of the daily wages they 
were receiving at the time of the accident Single men of more than 
five years’ service shall receive an additional 2 per cent for each year 
of service over five years, But in no case shall single men receive more 


than $1.50 per day. 

Varried men.—Married men living with their families who have heen 
in the service of the company five years or shall receive 50 per 
cent of the daily wages they were receiving at the time of the accident 


less 


for each additional year of service above five years per cent shall 
be added to the relief. For each child under 16 years 5 per cent shall 
be added to the relief. But in no case shall this relief exceed $2 per 


day for married men. 
PERMANENT, DISABLEMENT. 


17. The amount of relief which will be paid to employees who have 
sustained some permanent disablement, such as the loss of an arm or a 
leg. will depend upon the extent to which such disablement renders 
difficult for them to obtain employment. The kinds of disablement that 
may occur and the extent to which each interferes with employment 
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differ so greatly that it is impossible to provide any adequate schedule 
of relief which will be paid in all cases of permanent disablement. The 
amounts which will be paid in cases not specifically mentioned here | 
must of necessity be left to the discretion of the manager; but it ts the | 
intention of the company that this discretion shall be so exercised in all | 
cases as to afford substantial relief, corresponding as far as possible | 
with the amount stated below, considering the special circumstances of 
each case and the character and extent of the injury. 


(a) For the loss of a hand, twelve morths’ wages. 


(b) For the loss of an arm, eighteen months’ wages. 
(c) For the loss of a foot, nine months’ wages. 
(d) For the loss of a leg, twelve months’ wages. 
(e) For the loss of one eye, six months’ wages. 
DEATH. 
18. Relief for the families of employees killed in accidents which hap- 
pen in the work of the company will be paid only where the death of 


the employee is shown to have resulted from an accident (or sunstroke 
or heat exhaustion) in the work of the company during and in direct 


and proper connection with the performance of duties to which the 
employee had been assigned in the service of the company or which he 
had been directed to perform by proper authority, or from accidents 
which occur in voluntarily protecting the company’s property or interest. 

19. Death relief will be paid as soon as possible after the required 


proof of cause of death is obtained and a satisfactory release given. 
$100; The company will pay reasonable funeral expenses, not to exceed 

00, 

21. No relief will be paid for death caused or contributed to by the 
intoxication of the employee killed or his use of stimulants or narcotics 
or his taking part in any illegal or immoral acts. 

22. No relief will be paid to the family of any employee if suit Is 
brought against the company. 

23. In no case will this relief be paid until the receipt by the com- 
pany of a satisfactory release, properly executed. 

24. Under the terms and conditions stated here, the widows and clil- 
dren of the employees killed in accidents which happen in the work of 
the company shall be entitled to the following death relief: 

In the case of married men living with their families who have been 
in the service of the company five years or less and leave widows or 
children under 16 years of age the company will pay relief to an 
amount equal to eighteen months’ wages of the deceased employee. For 
each additional year of service above five years 3 per cent shall be 
added to this relief. For each child under 16 years 10 per cent shall 
be added to this relief. 

But in no case shall this death relief exceed $3,000. 

26. This pon of relief will be in operation for = one year from 
May 1, 1910. If the plan meets with success, it is hoped that some 
similar plan may be put in operation for succeeding years. 


The industrial accident department of the International 
Harvester Company has been organized on lines of great gener- 
osity to the employees, and is the third illustration from Miss 
Eastman’s book: 

I.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Employees of the above-named companies who are employed in the 
works, twine mills, lumber mills, steel mills, mines, and on the railroads 
are entitled to the benefits of this plan. 


II.——-PURPOSE OF THE PLAN. 


The purpose of this plan is to insure to employees at the works, 
twine, steel, and lumber mills, mines, and on the railroads prompt, 
definite, and adequate compensation for injuries resulting from accidents. 
oceurring to them while engaged in the performance of their duties, and 
also to provide compensation for the widow, children, and relatives who 
may be dependent upon any employee whose death results from such 
accident. 

The benefits provided for by this plan will be paid regardless of legal 
liability on the part of the company, and no injured employee will re- 
quire legal assistance to collect the money to which he is entitled. All 
necessary blanks and information will be furnished, and settlements will 
be aoe, 8 far as possible, directly with the person entitled to receive 
the benefits. 

The company will make an earnest effort to see that every dollar 
which becomes due under this plan is promety paid and to save its 
employees from the delays and expense of litigation, 


III.——AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION, 


The company, without any contribution from the employees, under 
this plan will pay: 

In case of death, three years’ average wages, but not less than $1,500 
nor more than $4,000; in case of loss of hand, foot, or eye, special 
benefits are hereinafter stated; in case of other injuries, one-fourth 
wages during the first thirty days of disability. If disability continues 
beyond thirty days, one-half wages during the continuance thereof, but 
not for more than one hundred and four weeks from the date of the 
accident. Thereafter, if total disability continues, a pension will be 
paid. 

IV..—_CONTRIBUTION BY EMPLOYEES. 


The one-fourth wages paid by the company during the first thirty 
@ays of disability will be increased to half wages in favor of employees 
who make the following contributions: 

Employees earning $50 a month or less, 6 cents per month; more than 
$50 — ae than $100, 8 cents per month; more than $100, 10 cents 
per month. 

It is estimated that these contributions, together with the one-fourth 
wages paid by the company, will be sufficient to provide half pay for all 
injured employees during the first thirty days of disability. If experi- 
ence shows that the employees’ contributions are more than sufficient for 
- purpose, then the employees’ contributions will be reduced accord- 
ngly. 


PRESENT-DAY METHODS INADEQUATE. 


These instances abundantly show that neither individual 
employers nor the employees nor the public at large are satis- 
fied longer with a system by which employees shall be com- 
ensated alone for industrial injuries through our employer's 

ability laws, but are looking for some method by which the 


tt 


employer shall assume the responsibility and risk of a: 
due to the hazard of the industry instead of the employee 

Do the existing conditions in our modern industriaj |); 
mand a change in the method by which compensation gs) 
made for industrial accidents, instead of compelling the i; 
employee to seek redress through the courts, where no . 
way is provided? The sentiment of the Nation is most « 
moving for a change, and come it will, and let us be prey 
for it by knowing the whole truth through this iny 
tion. 


This idea can not be presented in better fashion than by ¢) 


following from the Bulletin on Industrial Accidents and \\ 
ingmen’s Compensation, State of Minnesota: 


Employees injured in industry are compensated in America ; 
employers’ liability laws. The basic principles of these laws ar 
liability of the employer to the workmen for all injuries received 
latter on account of the employer’s negligence, and the exempt 
——— from liability when not at fault. 

e 
in small shops and the employer and the employee stood in indi, 
relations to each other. Steam and high-power machines had not 
introduced and the risk of injury was largely in the hands of 
workman. If he was hurt, it was presumably his own fault 
courts which considered the early cases were greatly impressed | 
the injustice of compelling the employer to pay for an accident \ 
grew out of the nature of the work and for which he was not 
sonally responsible, and so laid down general rules that the w: 
could not recover where the accident was due to the fault of no 

articular, to the fault of a fellow-workman, to the fault of ¢t 
ured, or to the fault of the injured as well as of the employer. ' 
declared that the workmen assumed the risks of the industry, and : 
if the employer exercised reasonable care to provide a workman a 
place to work and safe tools and materials with which to work, b 
devoid of liability. 

The introduction of power machinery and corporate industry | 
since entirely changed the workman’s industrial environment. 
domestic sho 
a relatively dangerous one. 
workmen in an establishment into close industrial relations, and 
error or carelessness on the part of a man in one part of an esta! 
ment often results in death or injury to those in other parts. Indus 
has changed; the law has remained the same. LEighteenth-cer 
rules of negligence are applied to twentieth-century industria! 
tions. 
the hazards of modern industry. 


To show further how public interest has been awake: 
toward this absorbing question it is only necessary to note 
frequent discussion of the subject in all its relations by s 


of the foremost writers on economic questions in our magazi! 


and the “constructive efforts toward the establishment of 


dustrial justice,” as shown by the investigations made by \ 


Eastman Guring a representative period of our industrial a 


ity covering 1907-8, as part of what is known as the Pitts 


burg survey, the results of- which were published in brief 
Charities and Commons in March, 1909. State commissi 


was a relatively safe place to be; the modern factory 
o-day power machinery brings al! of t 


The workman bears the burden, both physical and financial, 


+} 


es originated at the time when industry was carried o; 


ry 


of 


ed 


e 
es 


ss 


in 


ns 


have been appointed during the last year in Minnesota, \\is- 


consin, and New York, and the first report has been made for 
Conferences of charities, legai, and economic 


the latter State. 


” 
( 


associations have taken up this question, and notably in my own 


State of Pennsylvania the State Bar Association, through it 


Ss 


committee on contingent fees of lawyers, will recommend the 


substitution of compulsory compensation in the case of ind 
ded 
upon proof of negligence, as a means of relieving the courts 
of one-fourth of the accident litigation with which they «ar 
now burdened, rendering useless the need of lawyers, cou! 


trial accidents for the present system, of recovery grou! 


and juries, except in cases of willful negligence, and elimins 


Ns- 


Ss 


> 


‘ts, 





ne 


the element of contingent fees for legal services in accident 


cases. With this accomplished, “ambulance chasing” wil! ¢ 
ted, 


a 


out of business, the tone of the profession will be elev: 
and the ethics of the bar find its vindication among honor: 
practitioners. 
lature of Pennsylvania authorize the appointment of a 
mission, such as was recently appointed in New York 


»U 


This association will recommend that the lIecis- 


m- 


nd 


other States, to inquire into the whole subject covered by the 


resolution now under consideration. 


Need more be said to indicate the deep and abiding hold 
question has taken in the public mind until it is studied i: 


manner commensurate with its importance and solved by | 


enactment in such way as to offer justice to all concerned, | 
lieve the adjustment of claims for compensation for industri 
accidents from the technicalities, the injustice, and the abs! 
ties which so frequently surround their adjudication throu 
| the forms of law under the present system? 
as bearing upon the complicated and expensive machinery 
the law in settling disputes between employer and employee 


may be found in Miss Eastman’s book, before referred 
chapter 13: 


Every serious accident means to the injured party the hope of re 


ering a “ big verdict,” and to the employer the fear of such a reco’ 
Out of these expectations arise long and costly lawsuits. Let us 
sider how such proceedings serve the plaintiff. 


If more be nee 


igh 
led 


of 


to 
LU, 
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In the first place, there is a protracted delay between the injury and 
a recovery at law. If a suit is brought in a United States court, it 
may be determined within a year. If it is brought in common pleas, 


it must wait often more than two years on account of the crowded | 


court calendars, and if a verdict is rendered for the plaintiff the case 
will almost invariably be appealed by the defendant employer, because 
he always has hopes of getting a different application of the law. In 


those rare cases in which damages are recovered, therefore, the suit | 


may last from three to five years. 


Such delay is of course a serious disadvantage to the plafntiff in | 


many kinds of litigation, but in employers’ liability cases it is par 
ticularly disastrous, because the earnings of the “plaintiff” family, 
seldom large enough to provide a considerable reserve, have either been 
cut off or seriously reduced. An immediate living income is what the 
widow and children of a workman need, not $3,000 at the end of a five- 
sar fight. 

~*~ the second place, the economic helplessness of the plaintiff in 
cases of this kind makes it absolutely necessary to bring the suit on a 
contingent-fee basis. While the exacting of a contingent fee is not 
necessarily grasping and unscrupulous, as some people think, neverthe- 
jess the practice has its abuses. If a man without property or money 
comes to a lawyer and asks him to sue another party for negligence, 
the only possible contract the lawyer can make with him is: 
lose, it's my loss; if 1 win, you pay me a certain percentage of the 
recovery;” and it is obvious that that percentage must be large 
enough to allow the attorney to make up his losses on unsuccessful 
suits out of his gains in successful suits. Plenty of honest lawyers 
make such contracts, reserving, perhaps, a third or a fourth of the 
recovery as their contingent fee. But another class of lawyers—graph 
ically called “ ambulance chasers ”’- seek out the injured and persuade 
them to bring suit without considering the opportunities they may have 
of a peaceful settlement and at the same time exact an excessive con 
tingent fee—40 per cent or 50 per cent or even more. Lawyers of this 
type are, of course, encouraged by the uncertain application of the 
liability law, and their activities are often a distinct disadvantage to 
the injured party. 

Turning to the defendant's side of the situation, we find that the 
operation of this law, which means small gain to the injured workman, 
means, nevertheless, a considerable expense to employers. Although 
recoveries are actually secured in but a small proportion of the acci 
dents that occur, the employer, because of the uncertain and unequal 
application of the law, must be prepared to fight a suit over every 
accident. The always threatening possibility of having to pay heavy 












damages as the result of an accident puts him to the expense of main- | 
taining a special claim department and hiring expert attorneys, al- | 


though he rarely pays a verdict. 

To a small employer confronted with this expensive uncertainty, em 
loyers’ liability insurance is of great advantage. The operation of the 
ape does not mean a regular and certain expense to an employer; it 
is an incalculable risk. The cost of each accident hangs upon « num 
ber of “ chances ""—-the circumstances of the accident, the intelligence 
of the plaintiff, the cleverness of his attorney, the leanings of the judge, 
the mood of the jury. It is an opportunity to secure himself against 
all these chances that the liability company offers to an employer. He 
takes out a liability policy, with premiums based upon his pay roll and 








the risks of his work. In return the insurance company completely | 


takes over his legal liability in connection with accidents to his em 
plovees. When an accident happens, the employer sends in a full report 


of ic to the insurance company, and then he is done with it. If there | 


is any question of liability, the claim agent of the insurance company 
defends in place of the employer. Thus the employer not only provides 
against the risk of occasional recoveries and avoids the constant ex- 
pense of maintaining a claim department, but secures a further eco- 
nomic adyantage—he has an excuse for denying all appeals for com- 


pensation on grounds merely of sympathy. He may say to a faithful | 


employee who has been injured, or to the widow of one of his old 
workmen killed in an accident: “I have nothing to do with this. I 
refer you to the insurance company.” 


It is evident that such conditions can not long be tolerated 


in any well-organized society which looks toward maintaining | 


friendly cooperation between employer and employee, which 


cherishes the hope that the spirit of human sympathy may find | 


an abiding place among its members, and that it shall not be 
burdened with the sorrows and calamities of the unfortunate 
to whom all for which life to them is worth its living is gone, 


‘in the loss of health, strength, or limb, and to their families, | 


dheir stay and comfort. 
EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY INSURANCB, 


Under the present state of the law, and especially since the | 


modification of the doctrine of contributory negligence, many 
employing corporations have accepted the view that the losses 
for which they are found liable constitute a fixed charge, like 
other insurance, against the annual income, and it is maintained 


that in paying an annual premium to the insurance company | 


the employing company has hit upon one element of the work- 


man’s compensation doctrine. Though this is done as a means | 
of indemnity, yet at the same time it is in recognition of the 
principle gradually grafting itself upon the public law of the 
country, that compensation for accidents within certain limita- 
tions and conditions must inevitably be borne by the business in 


which they occur. 


The insurance companies referred to, for a fixed sum annually 
undertake to pay all damages that may be adjudged by the 
courts for accidents to workmen. The insurance company 
makes its regulations as to safety appliances to which the em- | 
ployer must agree. The insurance company thereupon becomes 
the real defendant in damage suits against the company. While 
this form of insurance solves a difficult problem for the small 
employer, yet it is said that on account of the high rates and 
because they mar the relations between employer and employee 
many large companies have given them up, and that such in-! 


surance has the effect of removing the feeling of personal re- 


| Sponsibility for accidents from the employer. The workman 
loses in sympathy and fair dealing from his emplover when 
| liability insurance is taken out, and he is confronted by a new 
and powerful opponent, whose only concern is the making of the 
best out of a cold business proposition in dealing with the 
| victim of the accident. On the whole, the effect of such in 
| surance is an added element in destroying good will between 
employer and employee, whether recourse be had or not under 


the employer's liability law. 

A potent objection to this system is found in the fact that 
less than 40 per cent of what is paid in premiums to employer's 
liability companies is paid by them in settlement of claims, the 
balance becoming the profits of companies and the salaries of 
officials, lawyers, and others. Then, too, the victim is subject 
to the expenses of possible litigation and lawyers’ fees, and in 
the end it is said 25 per cent goes to compensation and 75 per 
cent is wasted on expenses. 

On the whole, neither under the operation of the various 
relief associations, nor of liability insurance, nor under the em 
ployer’s liability act is there to be found a solution of this 
grave problem of providing for those who are maimed or the 


dependents of those who are killed in industrial accidents, esp 
cially those cases arising from the risks inherent in the trade 
itself and, in most instances, those accidents which are the 


result of the employer's negligence as well, 
REMEDY PROPOSED. 


It is not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of the reme 


dies that may be enacted into law, but merely to show what 


has been done in the older countries, present the conditions 
under which industrial accidents occur in our own, and indicate 
the awakening of the public mind on this absorbing problem, 
which, when facts are revealed and massed, will be startling 


il 

in the extreme and evoke from every heart where sympathy 
reigns a search for truth and an adequate remedy, 

Sut the principles announced by the advocates of a work- 
man’s compensation law are substantially that the persistence 
of the recurrence of accidents in certain trades has proved that 
industrial accidents are not due to the negligence of any one 
employer or set of employees, but are due to and are inherent in 
the trade itself, thus eliminating the whole question of negli- 
gence, save alone where it is wrongful on the part of the injured 
employee; that they should be made a trade charge and com- 
| pensated for under fixed regulations according to a uniform 
i rate, limited according to the nature of the injury, insuring 
| their prompt payment in definite amounts without recourse 
to the courts, with the consequent delay and strife in litiga- 
| tion. 

It is needless to indicate how radical a departure this propo- 
sition is from the common-law principles applicable to negli- 
gence cases and which have been in force in this country since 
1850. Instead of an employe assuming the risk of his employ- 
ment, the employer insures his employee to a limited degree 
against loss from accidents. The costs of this system are sub 
| stituted for the costs of litigation and the damages fixed by the 

courts, and are made a part of the fixed charges, just as 


insurance or taxes or the depreciation of machinery. Uti 
mately the burden is distributed among the whole purchasing 
public. 


I regard it as a long step forward that a committee of Con 
gress will be authorized to study and report upon this doctrine. 
It is so just and reasonable to both employer and employee, and 
to the community as well, when considered within its proper 
limitations and free from constitutional objections, that it 
must inevitably supersede the whole theory of liability for n 
ligence. 

It is interesting to note how steadily the change has been 
| wrought in this country in the fellow-servant rule and the dk 
trine of contributory negligence, indicating beyond question 
that the public mind will never be satisfied till each industry 
setting in motion agencies which create risks for the workers 
therein shall bear its owr costs in human life, as now under the 
existing legislation of modern Europe. Asa result of this drift 
of sentiment, 30 of the 46 States of the Union have limited by 


statute the operation of the fellow-servant rule, and Colorado 
has abolished the rule altogether. Congress has recently en 
acted an employer’s liability act, and the State of Montana h 


into effect next October. 
The remedy for these conditions is being sought in the enact 





taken her place as the first in the Federal Union to recogniz 
the principle of workman’s compensation in a law which goes 


ment of workmen's compensation laws, and the purpose of the 
pending resolution is to deal with the whole subject and evolve 
some measure of relief. But, in passing, some considerations 
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are important to be borne in mind under our dual systems of 
state and federal jurisdictions, as well as how far such laws 
are within the pale of the federal and state constitutions. 
Though it seems to be clearly settled that the relation of master 
and servant is subject to regulation by Congress under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, in so far as needed in such 
commerce, yet the proposition is strenuously denied, and its 
reconsideration, especially under a workman’s compensation 
law, will be urged on our Supreme Court. At the same time 
grave constitutional objections to such legislation have been 
raised, in that it is said it would take private property for pub- 
lic use, deny the right to trial by jury, and the “ due process of 
law” guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 

It can not be doubted that these are serious considerations, 
but the eminent committee that will investigate this subject will 
first of all solve these intricate problems in harmony with our 
own laws and institutions, while at the same time seeing that no 
undue burden be placed upon the corporate capital of the coun- 
try at a moment like this, when every means should be em- 
ployed to keep our industrial machinery moving, to the end that 
capital, as well as labor, shall each receive its just reward. Then, 
too, no rash step should be taken which might be beyond recall 
when found too late; but whatever is recommended or done 
should be after the widest and deepest scrutiny into the law and 
the facts, with proper limitations and safeguards in the interest 
of employer, employee, and the public. 

ORIGIN OF THE FELLOW-SERVANT DOCTRINDE. 


Mr. John M. Gitterman, in a recent article in McClure’s, gives 
an account of the famous case of Prestley v. Fowler, in England, 
which gave occasion for the enunciation of the doctrine that 
the employer is not responsible for accidents to his employees 
which are occasioned by the carelessness of fellow-employees. 
The case was heard seventy-four years ago at the Lincolnshire 
summer assizes, and in the graphic details of this celebrated 
case the ill-conceived principle which has formed the foundation 
of our accident law, except when modified by statute, are re- 
vealed the grounds for the latter-day absurdities in the fellow- 
servant rule. The paper is well worth the reading by those 
interested in the curiosities of legal literature. 

The sixty years of our industrial development since the de- 
cision of Murray v. South Carolina Railroad, the first Ameri- 
can case in which the fellow-servant rule was laid down, fol- 
lowed in 1842 by Farwell v. Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
where Chief Justice Shaw definitely and finally established the 
basis of reason on which the fellow-servant rule was to rest, 
have wrought conditions in our methods of modern production 
undreamed of at that period. 

It has become well understood, from an investigation into 
the risk in distinct industries, that accidents are a product of 
the particular industry or trade, rather than the individual's 
negligence; that the present employer's liability system in this 
country is an inheritance from a period when industry was 
carried on by hand, and not as in our modern factory, whose 
complex machinery is driven by enormous boilers and the 
whole operated by devices which have grown from the dream 
of inventors, in the midst of which men of different languages 
and capacities of understanding and skill are required to work. 
Hience it has come to be recognized in recent years in this 
country that a doctrine that might apply to the labor system of 
England in stage-coach days was not applicable to our modern 
industrial system; that it was unjust, for example, to hold that 


——— 


duced by them, and charged those accidents against the , 
ting expenses of the railroads. 

Germany did the same in 1871, but tried an extended o 
er’s liability law, based on negligence, for its factories, ) 
latter, after long experience, was given up, having fai}, 
purpose. The German solution of the problem, however 
its compulsory accident insuranée law of 1884, making 
pulsory associated employers liable to pay the loss, Ff; 
went through the same experience and has adopted the 
pensation principle, and France has done likewise. <A 


| Finland, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and Hy; 





an engineer on a locomotive engine could not recover dam- | 


ages for injuries sustained in a collision which was caused 


by the carelessness or ignorance of a telegraph operator, be- | 


cause, forsooth, the operator was the fellow-servant of the 
engineer, 
This ancient rule of contributory negligence having been 


modified both in the federal employer’s liability act and by | 
the legislation of certain States, if the facts as found indicate | 
that both the employer and the employee contributed a share | 


in the accident, then the damages are adjusted according to 
whether the employer’s negligence has been slight or great, 





have followed. 

It will be interesting as a part of the study of this great 
tion to read the report upon these countries by Miss Ea 
on Work Accident and Law (pp. 210-215, inclusive). 
REASONS FOR AN INVESTIGATION, BASED ON STATISTICS OF IND! 

ACCIDENTS. 

Aside from these considerations, there are others s 
mentous that in urging the importance of this legis|at 
can not overlook the detailed investigation found in the 
Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial s 


A 


| tics, State of Wisconsin, which may fairly illustrate cond 


elsewhere, showing that of 238 cases by the Wisconsin fa 
inspectors 23.53 per cent were due to the lack of ordinary 
on the part of the workingman, 52.1 per cent were due to 
hazard of the industry, and 11.35 per cent were due to the 
of the employer. So that, with less than one-sixth of the 
dents due to the fault of the employer, under the present 
tem the burden, to the extent of the remainder, resulting { 
industrial accidents is thrown upon society. Is this fair 1 
unfortunate or to society itself? Surely not, especially | - 
our changed industrial conditions, with the present day jud 
interpretation, which would not exist if conditions had 
when those rules were adopted as they are now. And it | 
fair, in view of the query made by Dr. William H. Fo 
director of the Museum of Sanitation and Safety, of 
York, viz: 

Is it worth while for employers of labor to adopt the safeguard 
shall preserve to the Nation the lives and limbs of the 500,000 » 
now annually incapacitated or killed, whose wage-earninez capacit 


mated at the low average of $500 apiece, means a loss to the coun 
$250,000,000 each year 7— 


re 


And who states that half of the number of accidents is an 
unnecessary slaughter. 

During the twenty-two years since the Interstate Comn: 
Commission was established and the record of railroad . 
dents taken up publicly over 1,000,000 men have been killed 
or injured—1 employee out of 400 was killed each year. In 
1908 1 employee out of 17 was injured. The average | 1 
a day for twenty-two years has been 7, and the average nu) 
injured has been 117 each day. I shall refer more at | i 
to this phase of the subject in the tables of industrial accidents 
hereafter. 

AVAILABLE STATISTICS AT HAND, BUT MORE NEEDED THROUGH CON 
SIONAL INVESTIGATION. 

The most obvious reason for the investigation of the subject 
of industrial accidents throughout the country is the fact 
except in a few industries and in a few of the States of 
Union, there has hitherto been collected no authoritative i 
mation. The facts, however, that have been gathered in 
limited way are appalling. They should convince anyone 
we have already delayed too long this primary step in sec 
remedial legislation, namely, studying the facts; and yet w 
ever the study of industrial accidents is considered, even by 
such federal agencies as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or by the Bureau of Mines of the Geological Survey or by ' 
bureau of labor of such States as New York, New Jersey, \\'s 
consin, or by such a charitable organization as the Russel! * 
Foundation, the results secured have been startling enoug! to 
shock the conscience of the Nation. 

From the best available sources I have gathered and s! 


even though the employee has been guilty of contributory neg- | print herewith tables and statements of railway accidents 1 


ligence. 
EXPERIENCE OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


In considering the obligations upon us for providing a new 
remedy for accidents to suit the changed conditions in the fac- 


| 





| 
| 


their varying conditions, and of the mining accidents, in | 
United States. I do this to bring convincingly to the attention 
of the general public, and to those specially interested or 
trusted with the investigation of the subject, the real cond 
tions that confront us and to remedy which, in some form, 


tory life of our workmen the experience of the older nations, | there is urgent and immediate need if we shall stand in the 
who, years in advance of us, have taken up the subject’ of | forefront with the older nations of Europe, imbued with that 
| same humane and progressive spirit that has marked their in- 


“employer's liability,” “‘workman’s compensation,” and “ acci- 
dent insurance,” will be a source of infinite instruction. Prussia, 
back in 1838, when railroads were introduced, recognized the 
necessity for a change in the law dealing with accidents pro- 





dustrial development and their deep concern through economic, 
if not through sympathetic, interest in the safety, happiness, 
and welfare of their working people. 








in their relations to each other 
embracing 


and to the | 
in them the 


These tables, 
ai ferent occupations of employees, 
eried conditions under which industrial accidents occ ur, must 


awaken thoughtful concern in ascertaining to what extent 
oe are inherent in the trade or business, or how far the 

iit of the negligence of the employer or employee, or of both 
combined, and then determine whether this subject of industrial 
accidents should not be dealt with as a business and as due to 
tbe trade rather than to the negligence factor therein. 


[ shall first, however, make free use of the results of Miss 


Fastman’s careful work as set forth in her most excellent book, 
before referred to, whose field of study was in the Pittsburg 
region, embracing Allegheny County, the cases of accidents 
st died being those of 526 men killed in the year ending June 


80, 1907, and 509 nonfatal accidents in the same county in the 
three months ending June 30, 1907. 
On the basis of 294 hospital cases in three months in Pitts- 


purg the author presents: 
TaBLD 1.—2Zetent of injury in 294 cases; April—June, 1907. 
Sho OTURGUINS BOOT nein nnn nnn nnne-=-- 127 
S + 91 
S is permanent ss SSS VASA 76 
need citi enccmecccieniemmmescimesmenteueeenen 294 
Estimating the hospital cases for a year on the same basis, we have 
the Pittsburg district annually sending out from its mills, railroad 
yards, factories, and mines 45 one-legged men; 100 hope less cripples, 
walking with crutch or cane for the rest of their lives; 45 men with a 
twisted, useless arm; SO men with an empty sleeve; 20 men with but 
one hand; 60 with half a hand gone; 70 one-eyed men—500 such 
wrecks in all. Such is the trail of lasting miseries work accidents leave 
behind. 
Of the 526 killed in one year, the occupation and nativity of 
each is shown in the following table. It will be noted that 42.5 


per cent of those killed are American born: 


Tarte 4.—Five hundred and twenty-sizg wage-earners killed in work 
accidents, classified by occupations and country of birth. 




















| Aus- | Coun- 

Occupation in which | Aggre-| Ameri-| tro- Italy,|,te- | Ger- Othe rt try of 

employed. gate. | can. | Hun-|*“ 9+ jana. many tries | — 
P| ; are 
Railroading............. 125 89; 15] 12] 8 2| 2 2 
Mine .wcrenecncecce cece 71 14 34 18 2 1 2 0 
Steel manufacture ...... 195 51 117 10 9 4 2 2 
ther occupations ...... 135 | 74) 2 19 4 5| 9 1 
| eeeecs 526; 228] 189 59 | 18 12; 15 5 

| 





The 125 men killed in railroading are classified according to 
their occupation and the manner in which they met their death: 


Taste 5.—One hundred and twenty-five men killed in railroading, classi 
fied by nature of accident and by occupation. 




















EF sig |2 13 (2 
aS 3 3 sala |a¢s 
of a 2910 ./18¢ 
ea 218 |25|ow| eo 
23 s|£ |taleglea| s 
Occupation. Bite ai/2/.°/#9/3¢3!/ 6 
$ | Es = | 4 |S¥ipS\ba| 8 | a 
6 |f4/413| 3 |2s\ssies| 4 | & 
Z og 2 Z at | a \sy eo 3 
BisFis|8)/3/2818 188] 3 
SiSss/;fF | SIEIS |S [2°13] 2 
< |e FIS |S lm ja |S aip 
Conductor ........ 8 2 ae Reteenna 2| ss teolnaaliesiiintinane 
Engineman....... i Encinas 5 B lkasegsneoesadl & Uedensaliatabsbsivaae 
MUEiseisceet Th 2 Ohicice Dee ORE Bi ceet beeen 
Brakeman........| 48 8 4 15; 656 5 
Trackman........) 15 sh tli arde  cartnglleumancenensnetl estas eciadalias 
Laborer...........| 14 ire negd ace haa. “2 
Miscellaneous.....| 20 5 | 2| Dir ch dick osecat  W hens: 
Unknown......... 2 | --eeeeleeeeee|eneeee B iicoctstinedetbwetod Biiecen 
Total........ 125 | 38 | 20 | 19 | a 7| 7 





Of the 71 men killed in mining accidents, 48 were killed by the 
fall of the roof, 9 by the operation of trains, 6 by electric shock, 
8 by powder explosions, and 5 from miscellaneous causes 

Of the 195 men killed in the steel industry of Pittsburg, the 
nature of the accidents is shown in the following table: 

Tasty 11.—One hundred and ninety-five fatalities in steel making, 
classified by causes. 
Hot-metal explosions 


9 
Asphyxiation by furnace gas___________-_-_-----__- 5 
a onnneeumen 10 
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Operation of broad-gauce ral 
Operation of narrow-gauge railroad 
RE Eee 

Total (37 per cent)_..~_--- 
Falling from height or into pit 
Elec RN 
Loading and piling of stee 


‘tric 


Total (20 per cent) 
Due to miscellaneous causes (24 


Total number killed in steel making 


m - “ 
One of the most important facts disclosed in this 




















accidents was the proportionat e responsibility of employer and 
employee and the proportion of accidents for which 1 r 1 
be held responsible. The following table shows the causes attrib 
uted for 377 of the fatal industrial accidents f he y 
Tarte 14.—Indications as to responsibility for 877 (3 
result » in death. 
N T - 

Causes attributed, f 
Cause attributed solely to —_- ye rs or t who r nt 

them in positic ns of aut] aes ‘ 11 29. 97 
Cause attributed solely to th ose > ki orth low-W l } 
Cau e attributed to both the Se CE necdccadcddccsocaccesede l 
Cause attributed to neither of the above cla Bu cececcceccececees y 

TOO sdb dadadsnidbcndeansdendars tkewbbineudcetidegennseusete 00 

The loss to society resulting from the death and injury of the 
workers in Pittsburg annually is thus calculated by Miss Last 
man: 

Loss to society from one year’s work a its in A y County 
I naa nha etal lta it hte tlan iimaein diamante $3, 828, 000 
From disablements._...........- .. ante annum 26 04 COO 
ee atten camnnnnncnentncstnengeeenenenasenenaien ili cniiddammass 80, OOO 

ier lati bacthi denna etiemridetletiinanndtiinaltenemnantsnniae 5, 228, 726 

From the annual report of the railway carriers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, combined with the quarterly 
reports for the year 1909, the following table is given, showing 
the number of passengers, employees, and other persons kil led 
and injured in railway accidents for the years ending June 30, 
1909 to 1888: 

Comparative summary of railicay accidents for the years ending June 
80, 1909 to 1888—United States. 
Employees. | Passengers. O r persons. I l, 

Year, |———— eine ol ae 

Killed. | Injured. | Killed.) Injured. | Killed.| Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

sl | ea a 
| 

1909 .. 2,456 | 51,804 285 11,105 | (4 (a 
19085...) 3, 8 | 82’ 487 881 11,556 | 6, 1M, 230 
1907 .... 4,534 87,644 610 13,041 | 6 ll) 6 
1906 ....| 3,929 76, 701 359 10,764 | 6,3 4 6 
1905 ....| 3,361 66, 883 537 10,457 | 5, 86, 008 
1904....| 3,632 67, 067 441 5, $ 84,155 
1903 ....| 3,606 60, 481 355 5, § 76,5 
1902 ....} 2,969 60, 524 345 5, 64, 662 
1901 .. 2, 675 41,142 282 5, 53, 339 
1900 . 2, 550 89, 643 249 5 50, 320 
1899 ....} 2,210 84, 923 239 4 44, 620 
1898 ... 1, 958 $1,761 221 4,6 40, 882 
1897 ... 1, 693 27, 667 222 4,6 36, 731 
1896 ....| 1,861 > 969 181 | 4 38, 687 
1895 ....| 1,811 5, 696 170 4, 33, 74 
1894 ... 1, 823 2B 422 324 4,3 : 89 
1898 ....| 2,727 $1, 729 299 4,3 40, 393 
1892 ....| 2,554 28, 267 376 4 , 
1891 ....| 2,660 26, 140 293 | 4,( l 
1890 ....| 2,451 22, 396 286 3 7 
1889 .....| 1,972 20, 028 310 8 ) 
1888 ....| 2,070 20, 148 | 815 | |} 2, M8 

* Not yet reported. 

®> Does not include accidents reported by carriers c! 1: g 
and terminal as follows: Employees killed 65, injured S80 ; 
killed 2, injured 36; other persons killed 58, ix ed 8s 
killed 125, injured 1,004. 

Not only have the number of employees killed and injured 
increased absolutely in the last twenty-one years, but relatively 
to the whole number of employees, 

The following table shows that the percentage of employes 
killed or injured in the United States has nearly doubled 
iSS8S, and it is estimated that at the pr: t ra it w 
only take seventeen years to kill or injure all the em 
now on the road, and that with the expected increas \ 
number of employees, unless at the same time there is a de 


crease in the percentage now killed and injured, tl 
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total of 2,000,000 men will be killed or injured on the railroads 
in the United States during the next fifteen years. This in- 
crease in the percentage of the killed and wounded is shown by 
the following table as another fact that calls for remedial 
legislation on the part of Congress: 


Comparative statement showing number of railway employees in service 
and the percentage killed or injured for the years named.* 








Total employees 


- .. , 
| Employees killed, |Employees injured.) yijjoq or injured. 


Year end-| Employ- | 














ing June} ees in a 
30— service, | | l 
| Number. | Per cent. | Number.!| Percent. | Number. | Per cent. 
| } / | 
1888....... i) 2,070| (0) 20, 148 (b) 22,218 (b) 
asked 704,743 | 1,972 | .28 | 20,028 2.84| 22,000 3.12 
. 749, 301 | 2,451 -33 | 22,396 2.99 24, 847 8. 32 
BeEécccces | 784, 285 | 2, 660 34 26, 140 8.33 28, 800 8. 67 
asseses 821, 415 2,554 81 28, 267 8.44 30, 821 3.7 
Betecabaee 873, 602 2, 727 -31 | 31,729 8. 63 34, 456 3.94 
Passccces 779, 608 1, 823 23 23, 422 8. 01 25, 245 8.24 
2888... cose 785, 034 1,811 -23 25, 696 8.27 27, 507 8.50 
1896. ...... 826, 620 1, 861 23 29, 969 8. 62 31, 830 3. 85 
23, 476 1, 693 21 27, 667 8. 36 29, 360 3.57 
Beepcsecees 74, 559 1, 958 22 31, 761 8. 63 33, 719 3. 85 
| |. 928,924 2,210 + 24 | 34, 923 3. 76 37,133 4.00 
eee neinns }1, 017, 653 2, 550 -25 39, 643 3.90 42,193 4.15 
1901......./1, 071, 169 2,675 2 41,142 3.84 | 43,817 4.09 
1902. ---{1, 189, 315 2, 959 25 50, 524 4.25| 58,493 4.50 
1908. ...... \1, 312, 587 8, 606 27 60, 481 4.61 64, 087 4. 88 
. -___= 1, 296, 121 8, 632 - 26 67, 067 5.17 | 70,699 5. 45 
ee 1, 382, 196 8, 361 24 66, 833 4.84 70, 194 5. 08 
EEE 9 aecs 1,521,355 8, 929 - 26 76,701 5. 04 | 80, 630 5.30 
2 \1, 672, 074 4, 534 27 87,644 5.24 92,178 5.51 
Me evcvtced 1, 458, 244 8, 470 24 83, 367 5.72 86,837 5. 96 
| omeiadiaiaoal | 56, 506 | ae eainaaaeel 895, 548 |.......... | aes 
“Compiled from figures shown in the annual —— of Statistics of 
Railways in the United States, issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


> Figures not available. 

Increase in percentage of number of employees in 1907 over 

a i a ee 137. 
Increase in percentage of number killed or injured in 1907 over 

percentage of number killed or injured in 1889_......-.--. 76. 602 
Increase in percentage of number injured in nineteen years_...§ 84. 51 

Perhaps there has already been a turn for the better since 
the report of the commission for the year of 1909, showing a 
striking decrease in the number of employees killed and in- 
jured, 1,000 less being reported killed and some 30,000 less 
injured during the year. No doubt the agitation of the subject 
in and out of the halls of Congress has brought the matter 
more sharply to the attention of the managers of the great 
railway corporations, while the passage of the federal em- 
ployer’s liability act, abolishing the fellow-servant doctrine 
and making the employer liable for accidents, even when caused 
by defects of which the plaintiff had knowledge and liable in 
a comparative degree, often where the accident was slightly 
contributed to by the negligence of the plaintiff, has had its salu- 
tary effect in making railroad managements more careful of the 
lives of their employees since they are subject to more certain 
damages than before. 

It was argued above that restrictive legislation by Con- 
gress, requiring the adoption of the safety coupler, had led to 
a decrease in the number of accidents caused by coupling and 
uncoupling of cars. The following table shows the different 
classes of accidents resulting from the movement of trains, 
locomotives, or cars in the United States, what classes of 
employees were killed or injured, and what~occupations they 
were engaged in at the time of their death or injury: 


Accidents resulting from the movement of trains, locomotives, or cars 
in the United States. 


26 




















Coupling 
or un- /Collisions. 
coupling. 
Class. 
g| 2 \z|t 
2| 2 (|| 
Trainmen.......... 198 3,116 |248 /2,952 |282 5, 254 
Switch tenders, 
crossing tenders, 
and watchmen...| 9 160 | 4 46 171 
Station men........|.... 4; 1 9 30 
Shopmen .......... 4| 30) 7] 88}.... 3} 1 80 
Trackmen ......... 4 18/21) 181; 4] 108)....; 6] 1 3 | 32 214 
Telegraph employ- |....|...... sake See aibdict naked cain 3 
ees. 
Other employees. .. r| w | 19 255/10] 118 |....;18] 1 6 | 3 279 
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A more elaborate study of the same subject has been | 
for the railroad employees in New Jersey, and is given j), 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 84 for September, 190). 


MINING ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As an example of what the Federal Government ean . 
way of investigation and publicity, the work of Dr. J. A. 1) 
of the Geological Survey in the study of mining acciden; 
been invaluable to the whole country. This session of ( 
established a Bureau of Mines which will greatly extej\ ; 
usefulness of the government service. The following ta}, 
pared by Doctor Holmes show the loss of life in An), 
mines, the ratio of persons killed to the number employe. ; 
number employed, and the number killed during a peri. , 






























f 
twenty years, showing that here also the evil has been on tho 
increase, and the comparison between the loss of life in tho 
coal mines of America and of certain nations of Europe. Phe 
tables that follow are self-explanatory : 

LOSS OF LIFE IN AMERICAN MINES. 
Table of number of persons killed by accidents in coal mines of th 
America, 1899-1908. 
States, Territories, | | | | | | | = 4 ¢ 7 
and provinces. 1899. |1900, '1901. |1902. |1903, |1904. |1905. 1906. 1907. 190s ; 
atlases ascetics “a 
a 
ee 40} s1| 41 50} 57) 84 185) 96 16) 1 a4 
er 414, 29 55) 3} 6 640} 89) «659) «=—88}) 8g 4 
OO Sea 84, 94 99) 99) 156) 157). 199) 155) 165 93 
PE conuitnsmoswnd 16, 18, 24) 24) 55) $4) 47) 31) 53 4 17 
Indian Territory..... 25, 40) 44 60) 33) 30) 44 $9) 32 i 
TOWGD 6500 veces veveee 20; 29) 26 55) 21) 81) 24) 37) 35 16 
a 16; 22) 26 27) 386 16, 36) 30; 32 l 
Kentucky ............ 7, 17) 2 1 BS I «6S; 688 C8l C4 
a 5 7 1 ly 13 2 613 7\ (@) 2 
Ti eneé6csecewn 4, 1 6 6 8 7 8 6 7 
PRs ninddVisecdse 144 10) 15 10 17) Tl ll 16} 8 8 
New Mexico.......... 15, 1b 17 17 15 5 9. 31 9 
Snduthvenhdivntinée oinne 57; 68 72) 81) 114 118 131) 127) 153 1 7 
Pennsylvania (an- | 
thracite) ........... 461) 411) 613} 300 595| 644) 657) 708, 67 85 
Pennsylvania (bitu- | | | 
ND din stonescte 258} 265) 301| 456) 536} 479) 477) 806 572 4,552 
Tennessee ............ 20} 10) 53| 226 23; 29 383) 31) 34 49 
SED dsicascesthesecests 0} 209, 1 8 9 7 7 8 8 273 
Washington .......... 45) 33 27 34 31 13 13} 36 2 282 
West Virginia ........ 89} 141) 134) 120) 140} 194) 268) 356 625 2,225 
British Columbia ..... 11} 17) 102) 139 37| 12) 15 381) #18 43 
Nova Scotia .......... 19, 21) 14 19 19 «20 2B 3 44 
Total deaths.... 1, 267}1, S08 1, 6041, ood, 802 2,018 2, = ee 2, GSE 1715 
i | | 
“Returns not available. 7 
Men killed in coal-mining countries in ten years, 1899-1908. 
Average | Total | Death 
numbermen| number | rate per 
employed men | 1. 
each year. | killed. (em; i. 
| a 
BL ciccnawndbadocechetcontn aun oe | 79, 007 676 0.86 
RIED oi cckeuebscesandictoovesctavepsstace 53,294 928 | 1.74 
DONTE ccccceccccc ccceecncestnes peseeasees 132, 251 1, 401 1.06 
France.... e 162, 917 2,944 1.81 
PRUs ccesces 397, 002 8, 460 1 
EN. os sacha cnetesecbu eaeutwen 797, 308 10, 319 1.29 
WENO GORGE « kicenscectscsdcdcesecovectees 544, 756 19, 775 16 
DECREASE IN BELGIUM. 
Number of men killed for each 1,000 men employed in the coal mincs of 
Belgium for each decade since 1850. 
IE piiiinnteminittiiaiinicedipaantimtionnnasae=- 3. 28 
RS Se ee eee 2. 60 
DEE En. nracuieneheniateien ana enninendsneninene = = = 2. 36 
SER RE nonce sdecasdpesésedeeeneconeennsdewemasecee<-- 1. 99 
SOE BOO ccteictiniomagutemtbnnatpai mame mimes embnmieanteeh ame = = 1, 39 
9991-190 2. nencitcncc mcs ctonsccccwsetoecwemeenenunnceee=-- 1. 03 
It will be seen from the above table that the study of mining con- 
ditions in Belgium has resulted in a reduction of the death rate per 


1,000 men employed to less than one-third of the ratio existing in the 
United States at the present time. 


LIVES THAT WERE WASTED. 
Deaths in coal mines of United States in last ten years as comparcd 











with Beigium in same period. 
Total Death rate 
number per 1,000 
killed. | employed. 
United States ...... coveccocensoce ecesccccsors coesouneceses 19, 684 3. 48 
Belgium eusceeee ond chedécccecateceteedectienes abessncsenad 1, 409 1.08 





Number of lives that would have been saved in ten years if Uaited 
States had Belgium’s death rate, 13,858. 














DECREASE IN PRUSSIA. 

The number of men killed in the coal mines of Prussia f 
1.000 men employed is shown for a number of years in the f 
table: 
vumber of men killed in the coal mines of Prussia for each 1,000 men 


r each 


yllowing 


employed. 

1807 _---------------------- -- - - + + + + - + + 2. 35 
1808 _-------------- --------- +--+ +--+ + + +e = 31 
ci a editeainintiitemnnetmnanmemmaicmennamtne 2h ae 
OO eee ite cease cnamaeaaaeneeaneweseme mae 2.3 
102 . Lemmas eee eee eee eee wooooo moomoo oooecoecs 1.99 
I nciicatieatiaecionominncemaeneaceeosc.e 1.92 
a 1. 80 
1905 ..ncecweceeeewecnnecneneecooeoesoeseneneoesedoocnonoos 1. 86 
1906 _ 2 on nn nn on es 2s 1. 97 


LOSS OF LIFE IN METAL MINING. 
Records of accidents in metal mines of the United States are less 


complete than in the coal mines, but the information available shows | 


‘ while in the former great disasters are less frequent and less 
likely, yet from all causes, in the States for which any records exist, 
the total loss of life in metal mines for each 1,000 men employed is 
probably at least as great as for coal mines. A comparison of the 
deaths in the metal mines of the United States with foreign countries 
is seen in the following table: 

Jable showing deaths in metalliferous mines and quarries of the Unitcd 
States and other countries. 


[Statistics taken from the official reports of inspectors, mine bureaus, 
and mining departments involved. ] 


| 








| Fatal 
° le tal | “et 
‘ot ‘ 4} Gents 
= 1 Aver- | fatal | per 
Districts. Years. Time of per- jagefor) acci- | 1,000 
\(years).| onsem-| each | dents em- 
| ployed.| Ye@"- | for | ployed 
| oe period.| for 
Pod | pees 
criod. 
on initiiast Oe a as |! 
Houghton County, copper | 
SEE ceitinedenncesccccee | 1903-1908 6} 94,514 | 15,752 287 3.00 
Keweenaw County, copper 
tintisauncececcece 1905-1908 4 6,075 | 1,519 18 2. 96 
Dickinson County, iron | | 
mineS.....-.-. so eeceecscces | 1897-1906 10 | 31,880] 3,188 | 1 
Gogebic County, iron mines.} 1903-1908 6| 22,812! 3,802> j F 
2 


Iron County, iron mines.. --| 1907-8 


; 4, 354 
Marquette County, iron | 





DEaaeadacenccesse 1897-1906 10 | 52,466) 5,246 | 226 | 4.31 
Minnesota, St. Louis | { | | i 

County, iron mines....... | 1906-1908 | 3] 41,686 | 13,895 | 231 5. 54 
Missouri, lead and zinc | 

Stent htccccccescts: | 1897-1906 10| 87,182] 8,718} 121 3.01 
Dakota, metalliferous | 

nn. | 1905-1908 4} 14,387] 3,597; 27! 197 
Idaho, metalliferous mines.| 1906-1908 | 8| 19,500! 6,500 | 45 2.30 
Montana, metalliferous | | | 

a 1897-1906 10 | 131,430 | 13,143 | 458 3.48 
Colorado, metalliferous | | 

Sak tntcennncccon | 1897-1906 | 10 | 347,856 | 34,785} 990 2. 85 
Great Britain, metalliferous | | 

ahs caccccecex 1903-1907 | 5 | 150,313 | 80, 062 | 176 1.18 
Great Britain, quarries ..... 1903-1907 5 | 469, 881 | 93,976 | 492 1.05 
Belgium, ore mines ......... 1905-1908 2| 1,564 782 | 2) 1.28 
New South Wales, all mines. 1905-6 2 $1,478 | 40,739 106 1.31 
Belgium, quarries .......... | 1906-6 2) 76,568 | 38, 234 | ll 114 
Metalliferous mines of Brit- | } i | 

ish Columbia ............. 1905-6 | 2 7,693 | 3,846 | 81 4.00 











The latest statistics concerning fatalities in the metal mines of the 
United States are as follows: 
Number of men killed and injured in metal mines in the United States 

















| | 
| Number | . | Death 
» c Number | Number | rate per 
State. Year. siepett killed. | injured. |1,000 em 
— s | ployed. 
| 
| 
CORSE acaceccece igo tanedsia | 3906 $3, 014 77 300 2.33 
Michigam ........ pivieabdduand | 1908 36, 192 a b-dnsihanias 8.37 
| | 3906 22; 912 5s 31 2. 60 
OO easiness 1907 15, 500 42 21 2.70 
ASNT 1907 15, 585 81 61 5. 24 
Idaho | 1907 7,000 nee 2.00 
New York........ Widciliieane ese} 1907 8,617 Bihiicasted 11.00 
South Dakota ........cc.ce0- | 1907 8, 560 6 16 | 1.68 
DO statinks sncuéccocee “| 1907 8,140 Ptecksebsced 1.91 
Total ......0eeceeeceaeeee|seeseeee-| 140,470 | 458 a al 23.26 





*Average rate. 

To cover the entire field would require an array of statistics 
which in this connection would be more bewildering than useful, 
but in the investigation of the whole subject the details will be 
indispensable. Sufficient have been presented to show the long 
roll of fatal and nonfatal accidents in the Nation’s industries 
and to awaken the people’s representatives in our legislative 
bodies to the solemn duty of providing an adequate remedy for 
just and speedy compensation therefor to the unfortunate ones. 

The tables of industrial accidents for New York, shown by its 
bureau of factory inspection, and of the State of Wisconsin, 
from the bureau of labor and industrial statistics, in the latter 
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of which possibly the most valuable study has been made by the 
officials of any State, must be studied also for a thorough wv 
derstanding of the problems involved in the resolution under 


consideration. 
CONCLUSION 


I have endeavored in these remarks to i te ft rreat 
awakening of public interest throughout the N nm the es 
tion of industrial accidents, and the growing d L f te 
and national investigation into the whole probl and t 
timely need of congressional action in considering the pendir 
resolution before adjournment of the present session of Congress. 
I have presented facts, tables of statistics, and the conclusions 


of some of the most eminent students, with a view to further 
deepen public conviction of the immediate necessity for govern 
mental action, at least for the present, in making a survey of 
the whole field to obtain complete statistics and. to provide for 
the continuance thereof, from every available source, and espe 
cially so because of the very imperfect statistics now at hand, 
which render impotent any serious effort at the present time to 
study this important question in all its relations and to reach 
conclusions with justice to all concerned as to appropriate reme- 
dies by federal and state governments under proper limitations 
within the spheres of thei: respective jurisdictions. It will be 
observed, too, that some of our greatest corporations are not 
unmindful of the true situation surrounding their own wi 

being and that of their employees, and are studying the problem 
in all its bearings, which is an assurance that their hearty co- 
operation will be secured in the proposed investigation, for 
realize they must that our remedies are much behind those 
of the older nations in providing just compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents and totally unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate to satisfy the spirit of the times. I have endeavored 
also to show the imperfections of the older and even of the 
more modern systems of legislation, designed to meet the evils 
resulting from our industrial activities, and to mention seme 
of the conditions of the problem and various solutions pro 
posed. It is well that the attention of the American people is 


| being turned to this subject at this time, and it is hoped that 


| was on September 5, 1906, at Bath, Me., when Hon. W. H. Taft 


this discussion in the halls of Congress and the study of the 
problem and the report on it to be made by the congressional 
committee to be appointed will aid in its solution, to the end 
that justice may be done the worker, the employer, and the 
third party, who is sometimes forgotten in the contentions be- 
tween the other two, namely, the public; for society has an 
interest in the true solution of the great question of industrial 
accidents, and only that solution can be the true one that 
makes for the welfare of society as a whole. And this investiga- 
tion should be approached in that spirit of candor which its 
importance demands and with a determination that a speedy 
report be made and a finding promptly had to guide the legis- 
lative department in the way of adopting an adequate remedy 
for conditions which can not much longer be tolerated. 


The Making of a Tariff. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue Hovse or Rerresenratives, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


Submitting the following facts with reference to section 1 of t) ir 
civil bill (H. R. 25552), giving authority to the Presi to employ 
a tariff board to ascertain “ the difference in the cost of prod ion at 
home and abroad,” as the true measure of protect 
Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The real beginning of the last tariff revision 


> 
i 


then Secretary of War, made this declaration: 


THE PRESIDENT’S FIRST “ REVISION” SPEECH 

Speaking my individual opinion and for no one else, I believe that 
since the passage of the Dingley bill there has na < nge in the 
yusiness conditions of ti country. making it wise and i 2 ta 
the schedules of the ex ng tariff. ‘T) & > fav . 
re sion of the tariff is rowing n the Republ te nm Y on .t 
near future the members of the party will do ) 
on a reasonabie pian 

tut the work of the present sessior whict f . te 
urgency, could never have been accomplished | ints 
duced into Congress and the councils of t 
sions certain to arise over the questions of t , ? tha ¢ 

How scon the feeling in favor of revision xe int tion 
ean not be foretold, but it is certain to con und 
ules of the tarif?’ which have inequalities nd ez : - 


readjusted. The reasonable prospect of a rev n of the tariff? by the 


ro, 








rie “ih es 
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Republican party on conservative lines should certainly be greatly 
preferred by those who favor revision, and yet believe in the protective 
system, to legislation which is always threatened by the incoming of 
a Democratic Congress and a Democratic administration under the 
battle cry, “A protective tariff is a robbery of the many for the benefit 
of the few,” and to the disaster to general business which inevitably 
follows. (New York Tribune, September 6, 1906.) 

Two years later, as an avowed candidate for nomination to 
the Presidency, he said: 

In the ten years which have elapsed since the enactment of the Ding- 
ley tariff, the conditions have so changed as to make a number of the 
schedules under that tariff too high and some too low. This renders 
it necessary to reexamine the schedules in order that the tariff shall 
be placed on a purely protective basis. By that I mean it should prop- 
erly protect against foreign competition and afford a reasonable profit 
to all manufacturers, farmers, and business men; but should not be so 
high as to furnish a temptation to the formation of monopolies to 
appropriate the undue profit of EXCESSIVE RATES. 

This speech was delivered before the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of Kansas City on Monday, February 10, 1908. 

When that speech was made, the movement had become irre- 
sistible and the principal rivalry among the candidates seemed 
to be not as to the policy which should be pursued, or the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the party convention, but rather as to the 
date when the work. of revision should be begun. Secretary 
Taft had announced on February 10, 1908, in favor of an extra 
session of the Sixty-first Congress in March, 1909. 

A month later, on March 26, 1908, the Illinois state convention 
presented the Hon. JosepH G. CANNON as a candidate, with a 
platform from which I quote as follows: 

The broadening of the home market and the increased foreign de- 
mand for our products has stimulated competition, and this compe- 
tition has brought out manifold new discoveries and inventions which 
have maerially altered the cost of production both at home and 
abroad of almost every article of commerce. 

The long continuance of the benefits conferred by the present tariff 
has produced an industrial situation that suggests the probability of 
securing, by the revision of the tariff, additional benefits for the 


people of the United States through a wise continuance of the policy of 
protection. 


It is now apparent that in order to maintain the scientific accuracy 
of the tariff, remove inequalities, and prevent injustice some new 
schedules must be added to the law, some of the present rates must be 
lowered, while some must be repealed altogether. 

We therefore recommend to our delegates to the Republican national 
convention that they urge upon the convention the wisdom of declaring 
for a revision of the tariff, to be made at the next session of Congress, 
or at a special session of the Sixty-first Congress, to be convened imme- 
diately after the inauguration of the next President, March 4, 1909. 

It will be seen that the Speaker of the House accepted the 
principle of downward revision and outbid the Secretary of War 
by six months as to the time when the work should begin, 
namely, at the fall session of the Sixtieth Congress. 

A few days later, the Washington Post announced that Vice- 
President C. W. Fairbanks was not only for tariff revision, but 
wanted it entered upon immediately and finished by the Con- 
gress then in session. 

ACTION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


I do not believe that anybody in the United States at that 
time thought for a moment that the Republican party had any 
other purpose than to proceed in an orderly, regular, and digni- 
fied way to a general downward revision of the tariff, or that 
the convention at Chicago in making its platform would use 
any language which would be construed by anyone as having 
any other meaning; indeed, Congress accepted this view, and 
by vote of the House of Representatives the Ways and Means 
Committee was given full authority to make preparations to 
that end under the following resolution: 

House resolution 392—May 16, 1908. (Yeas 154, nays 92.) 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means is authorized to 
sit during the recess of Congress and to gather such information, 
through government agents or otherwise, as to it may seem fit looking 
toward the preparation of a bill for the revision of the tariff; and said 
committee is authorized to purchase such books and to have such print- 
ing and binding done as it shall require, and in addition to requiring 
the attendance of the committee stenographers is authorized to employ 
an additional stenographer, and to incur such other expenses as may 
be deemed necessary by said committee; and all the expenses of said 
committee shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House on the 
usual youchers approved as now provided by law. 


The convention met in June and made its platform, the prin- 
cipal declaration of which, and one which I most heartily and 
emphatically indorse and approve, was that— 
the true principle of protection Is best maintained by the imposition of 
such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American in- 
— BEGINNING OF THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 

From the hour when the Sixtieth Congress adjourned, and 
until the day after the election in November, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, specially qualified by his great 
ability and large experience in tariff making, was engaged in 
the necessary preparations for carrying out the declared will 
of the Republican pav~ty, and on the day after election a tele- 
graphic dispatch to ail of the members of his committee sum- 


moned them to Washington to enter upon the work. What ¢}.+ 
work was to be had been made known to them not only 
declaration of the platform, but by the utterances over and 
again by the candidate during that campaign. 

I quote first from his speech of acceptance of the nomin:: 


The Republican doctrine of protection, as definitely announced 
Republican convention of this year and by previous conventions, 
a tariff should be imposed on all imported products, whether of ¢! 
tory, farm, or mine, sufficiently great to equal the difference | 
the cost of production abroad and at home, and that this dif 
should of course include the difference between the higher wag i 
in this country and the wages paid abroad and embrace a reas 
profit to the American producer. 

A oh of protection thus adopted and put in force has led | e 
establishment of a rate of wages here that has greatly enhanced 
standard of living of the laboring man. It is the policy of the i 
lican party permanently to continue that standard of living. In 1457 
the Dingley tariff bill was passed, under which we have had, as a 
said, a period of enormous prosperity. 

The consequent material development has greatly changed t} 
ditions under which many articles described by the schedules 
tariff are now produced. The tariff in a number of the schedules « edg 
the difference between the cost of production of such articles id 
and at home, including a reasonable profit to the American prodi: 

The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but 
a temptation to those who would monopolize the production a 
sale of such articles in this country to profit by the excessive 

On the other hand, there are some few other schedules in w! , 
tariff is not sufficiently high to give the measure of protection ) 
they should receive upon Republican principles, and as to th 
tariff should be raised. 

A revision of the tariff undertaken upon this principle, whic! at 
the basis of our present business system begun promptly wu; 
incoming of the new administration, and considered at a special ; n 
with the preliminary investigations already begun by the app t 
committees of the House and Senate, will make the disturbance 
ness incident to such a change as little as possible. (Cincinnat 
quirer, July 29, 1908.) 


I quote again from a speech at Milwaukee, in the middle of 
the campaign: 
OUR CANDIDATE AT MILWAUKEE, SEPTEMBER 24, 1908. 


It is intended under the protective system, by judicious encour 
ment, to build up industries as the natural conditions of the « 
justify to.a point where oT can stand alone and fight their own b 
in competition of the world. 

There are many articles in common use to-day which were unknown 
when the Dingley tariff bill was enacted. Conditions with respect to 
the cost of articles abroad have changed just as they have changed in 
this country, so that the difference between the cost of product ut 
home and abroad ten years ago was in many instances different and 
less than it is to-day. 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there 
many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive, and ¢! 
are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measu: 
conservative protection. 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican platform will be, on the whole, a - i 
tial revision downward, though there probably will be a few exce) 
in this regard. 

As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party is given | 
mandate of power in November it will perform its promises in good fa 

And I have no hesitation in saying that it was upon such 
declarations as this, made not only by the candidate for ihe 
Presidency, but by Members of Congress in all of their districts, 
that the great triumph which the Republican party had at the 
election in November was secured. 


THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 


The problem to be solved in complying with the wishes of the 
Republican party and the country as a whole was to ascertiil 
what the difference in cost was, which the platform had !:i 
down as the measure of protection, and every possible effort t 
that end was made. All summer long a tariff bureau had been 
at work in the home city of the chairman, and when the com- 
mittee met he was able to submit for their consideration and 
approval and guidance most valuable and indispensable statistics 
which had been previously prepared. I note especially the dov- 
ment entitled “ Imports and Duties,” prepared by William \W. 
Evans, assistant clerk of the committee. It was a com))ete 
tabulation running back to the beginning of the operation of tlie 
Wilson bill, showing the rates of duty collected both under tht 
bill and the Dingley law upon every one of the thousands of 
articles imported into the United States during those years. It 
gave to the committee the rates of duty, the quantities i 
ported, the gross and unit value of each article, and the «id 
valorem of all duties under both bills for each of the fifteen 
years during which the two bills were in operation. It did! 
and could not include the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

In addition to that a digest was prepared of all decisions made 
by the courts with reference to disputed constructions of tlic 
language of both bills. 

But fully as important as either of these documents was the 
document prepared by the chairman of the committee entitled 
“Tariff Notes,” which gave in one column the language of eal 
paragraph of the Dingley law and in a parallel column the re- 


i 


i 
] 


( 
( 


vised and improved language and classification which his lons 
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| 


experience prompted him to suggest; and with this, and as | 


footnotes to each paragraph, full details in most cases of the 
sources of production, whether in this country or abroad, the 
quantities produced, the amount exported and imported, and 
the uses to which such article was put. But in this work, as 
in the others, there was no basis upon which the difference of 
cost of production at home and abroad could be ascertained. 

An effort was made, however, to secure such information, 
for early in the summer of 1908 an elaborate circular was pre- 
pared and sent out through the instrumentality of the State 
Department to all diplomatic and consular officers abroad, 
asking for the precise information which the declaration of the 
national platform seemed to make necessary. So far as my 
knowledge is concerned, this attempt to secure information from 
foreign sources was a complete and total failure, both by reason 


4AL 


posed language of the Payne bill, and beginning at the first 
item, acetic acid, the chairman assigned to the members in 
succession the hearings, pro and con, of the various individuals 
who had appeared before the committee, and in turn called 
upon each to give a verbal synopsis of the testimony; and 
thereupon, and after full reference to the imports and exports 


| of the articles, running back for fifteen years, and after full 


of the delay in returning the reports and of the incomplete and | 


inexact character of such reports when they were received. 

Special agents were sent to Europe to study particular lines 
of industry, and practically all the information from foreign 
sources which the committee received came from the report of 
Mr. Graham with reference to the textile industry and from the 
report of Mr. Pepper with reference to iron and steel. 


On the arrival of the members of the committee in Washing- | 
ton on November 8, in response to the telegraphic summons from | 
the chairman, the Republican members, who were to be respon- 


sible for the actual making of the bill, were invited by the 
President to meet with him and discuss the course of procedure 
and the policies to be pursued both in relation to our own tariff 
and the tariff for the Philippine Islands as well, concerning both 
of which declarations had been made in the party platform. 

A full, frank, and heart-to-heart talk was enjoyed by all, and 
we felt that we could enter upon the work with a clear and 


definite understanding of the wishes of the President in the mat- | jsongs with preceding tariff bills; and so, while fully providing 


ter, and the committee as then constituted never varied from 
that understanding. 

The whole committee, Democrats and Republicans, assembled 
on the morning of November 10, and for about two and a half 


months were in continuous daily session from 9 a. m. often until | 


midnight, hearing hundreds of witnesses and sifbjecting them | 
to most rigid cross-examinations of their statements. In this | 
work the Republican members were very effectively aided by | 


their Democratic colleagues and were heartily congratulated by 
them when the hearings closed upon the fairness and impar- 
tiality with which the work had been done. More than 8,000 
pages of testimony were taken and printed, from importers, 
home and foreign manufacturers, consumers, workingmen, cap- 
italists, and, indeed, from people of all classes and conditions of 
American life, and all of these documents and these volumes of 
testimony were constantly used and examined during the long, 
weary months which followed down to the completion of the 
House bill on March 17, 1909. 

Not satisfied with testimony from those who voluntarily 
appeared and offered it, the committee asked for authority 
from the House of Representatives to summon and put under 
oath certain parties representing great industries which had 
made no appearance by representatives before the committee, 
notably the United States Steel Company, the packing houses 
of Chicago, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. C. M. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and other gentlemen representing 
other large interests, whose absence seemed to imply an unwill- 
ingness to have the facts relating to their industries known. 

When the hearings were concluded, the Democratic members 
were informed that, pursuing the custom which had been 
adopted by themselves in the framing of the Wilson tariff bill, 
the Republican members would meet by themselves and enter 
upon the actual work of making a Republican tariff, and we 
thereupon went into executive session and were engaged almost 
continuously in the work until the bill was completed and ready 
to present to the extra session of Congress which the President 
called for the 15th day of March. 

The very first thing that the Republican members did when 
they met in executive session was to pledge themselves, first, 
to secrecy during the progress of the work, and, second, that 
each member should abide by the decision of the majority, it 
being manifest that no successful bill could be secured, cover- 
ing several thousand items, except in that way. 

For three months we sat around a large table, locked in a 
private room, and diligently engaged in this great work. Spread 
out upon the table before each member were the volumes of 
the testimony which had been taken in the hearings and the 
various documents to which I have referred, together with 
copies of foreign tariffs and statistical tables of domestic pro- 
duction, which had been prepared by the Census Bureau. 

The general course of procedure was as follows: 

Taking the document called Tariff Notes, which included in 
parallel columns the language of the Dingley law and the pro- 


discussion by the members, a-vote was taken upon the rate of 
duty which should be inserted in connection with the language 
of the new law. 

In this way each of the hundreds of items was fully consid 
ered, and where, after such discussion and consideration, doubt 
existed as to the proper rate to be affixed, or with reference to 
any other matter connected with it, experts were called in from 
the New York custom-house, other witnessed were summoned 
to verify or refute the testimony which had already been given, 
and the utmost care was used in every case to secure a fair, 
accurate, and just conclusion. 

It is admitted by all, both Democrats and Republicans, who 
were knowing to the fidelity with which this task was carried 
on, that never before in the history of the Republic in making 
up a new tariff law was so great a voiume of information se- 
cured or so much time and study given to the whole subject. 

In an adjoining room was a force of clerks engaged in caleu 
lating the revenues which would be received under the new 
rates as they were fixed from day to day. The fiscal year of 
1906 was used as a basis for such calculation, it being a fair 
average business year, the boom and culmination of 1907 thus 
being avoided. Typewriters, adding machines, and multiplying 
and dividing machines were in constant use, and with the effi- 
cient aid of expert mathematicians and calculators it was thus 
possible to know the results from day to day and make compar- 


for the protective feature of the new measure, to care for the 
effect of the new rates upon the all-important point of revenue 
for the Government. 

Of course during all these weeks and months there were 
differences of opinion in the committee. Oftentimes the lines 
were very sharply drawn, and schedules and paragraphs were 
gone over again and again. I have not the slightest doubt but 
that the chemical schedule was reviewed a half dozen or more 
times before it was definitely and finally settled, and the same 
thing was true of many of the other schedules, but all of the 
members loyally stood by their pledge to the chairman and 
accepted the results of the majority vote every time, even 
though it apparently antagonized the interests of the district 
or State from which they came. I believe that no twelve men 
ever sat down to a task more thoroughly devoted to their work 
and with purer or more patriotic purpose than did the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, under the leader- 
ship of their chairman, the veteran tariff maker, Hon. Sereno 
E. Payne, of New York. 

On the 4th day of March, 1909, William H. Taft was inau- 
gurated as President of the United States, and in his inaugural 
address he used this language: 

A matter of most pressing importance tis the revision of the tariff 
In accordance with the premises of the platform upon which I was 
elected, I shall call Congress into extra session to meet on the 15th day 
of March, in order that consideration may be at once given to a bill re 
vising the Dingley Act. 

This should secure an adequate revenue and adjust the duties in such 
a manner as to afford to labor and to all industries in this country, 
whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by tariff equal to tl 
difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost of pro 
duction here, and have a provision which shal! put into force upon ex 
ecutive determination of certain facts a higher or maximum tariff 
against those countries whose trade policy toward us equitably re 
quires such discrimination. 

It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions since 
the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective 
principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated will permit the 
reduction of rates in certain schedules and will require the advance- 
ment of few, if any. 

If the President had been sitting with the Ways and Means 
Committee during all of those months and actually engaged in 
the -work of rate making, he could not have described the real 
situation of the almost completed bill on that day better than 
he did describe it in the last two lines of the quotation from 
his message. 

In his recent interview printed in McClure’s Magazine, re- 
viewing the work, the President says: 


As matters formulated themselves | made known my views in var 
ous conferences with the leading Members of the House and Senats [ 
felt that at least there should be free hides, free iron ore, free coal, 


free lumber, and free petroleum. 
And every one of these things, with free scrap iron added, 
had at one time found its place in the bil!, and, with the ex 


| ception of $1 a thousand on rough lumber and 50 cents a ton 


on scrap iron, they were in it when the first draft of the bill 
was completed. Of course increases had been made, but they 
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were largely confined to wines and a few other articles which | “that the measure of protection shall be the difference in ; 


were unquestionably to be classified as luxuries. I include in 
this class kid gloves, the increase on which, in my judgment, 


while perhaps not opportune, was thoroughly justified both | 


from a revenue and protective standpoint. A very few changes 
had been made which resulted in an increase to meet clear and 
manifest evasions of the intent of the provisions of the Dingley 
law. Aside from that, the changes in rates had been, to a very 
large extent, downward, and in many cases radically so, notably 
in the metal and sundries schedules, and yet on the day when 
the bill passed the House one of the largest fronmasters in 
the country told me that no harm had been done to his industry 
and that they could easiiy have stood a greater reduction. 

So marked had been the reductions, however, that when the 
computations of the total bill were submitted to the committee 
on the 7th day of March, 1909, it was found that the revenues to 
be derived therefrom would fall short of the estimated expenses 
for the year 1910 by a sum approximating $50,000,000. It was 
at once decided to fill the gap by putting a duty of 4 cents a 
pound on eoffee, chicory, and cocoa, and 8 cents a pound on tea, 
and by supplementing these by an inheritance tax drawn upon 
the basis of a similar tax now in force in the State of New 
York; there was also added a list of oils used in the manufac- 
ture of perfumeries, which were taken from the free list and 
made dutiable for revenue purposes, and the result of these 
changes showed an estimated revenue of from ten to fifteen 
millions of dollars in excess of the estimated expenses for the 
fiscal year of 1910. 

In some mysterious way the fact leaked out that these changes 
had been made, and at once the pressure came, principally from 
the West, to have these taxes removed and increases made in 
other directions, to be supplemented by a tax on corporations, 
and the movement was successful, except as to the corporation 
tax, which was unanimously rejected by the House committee, 
but subsequently adopted in the Senate. 

I regretted then, and have regretted ever since, the removal 
of the tax on tea and coffee. Four cents a pound duty on coffee 
would have given us $40,000,000 of revenue, and 8 cents a pound 
duty on tea would have given us $8,000,000, and in neither case, 
in my judgment, would it have added one cent to the cost to 
the consumer of these articles. The average import price of 


green coffee for the last few years had been 74 cents a pound, 
and roasted and ground, ready for distribution, about 10 cents 
per pound, while the average selling price has been 25 cents a 
pound. In Germany the duty is 7 cents a pound and the average 


selling price 24 cents. Here the duty is nothing and the cost 
to the consumer a cent more than in Germany. On tea the 
average import price has been 15 cents a pound and the selling 
price 50 cents to 60 cents. Is it not manifest that the Govern- 
ment could have had $50,000,000 from these sources and the 
entire tax taken up in the process of distribution and not added 
to the final cost to the consumer? There would then have been 
no necessity for the corporation tax. But the change was made 
and the bill finally reported to the House with a very narrow 
margin existing between the estimated revenues and expendi- 
tures for the year 1910, and yet I believe, with the changes 
which were made, the bill as it stood, practically the handiwork 
of Sereno BH. Payne, chairman of the committee, was then the 
best tariff bill which the country has ever seen, and an honorable 
compliance, so far as it was possible to make it, with the de- 
mands of the Republican platform. The bill went to the Senate 
with free iron ore, reciprocal free coal, free hides, free petro- 
leum, 50 cents a ton on scrap iron and steel instead of $4 as 
under the Dingley law, and with rough lumber at $1 a thousand. 

I do not care to review the changes which were made in the 
Senate. Their computations for revenue purposes were made 
on the basis of importations for the fiscal year of 1907, instead 
of 1906, which had been used by the House committee, so that 
a comparison of the ad valorem rates of the two bills was and 
is now wholly impossible. It is sufficient to say that there were 
numerous changes made by the Senate, as, of course, they had 
a right to make them, some being decreases and a very con- 
siderable number being increases of rates. 

The final adjustments of differences were made in the confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses and the bill is now a law. 

The President got from the measure free petroleum and free 
hides only, and yet I think he was fully justified in signing the 
bill. It would be strange, indeed, if in a bill of this character, 
covering hundreds of items, all persons should be agreed con- 
cerning it, but with all its mistakes, and mistakes there are, it 
has many excellent features, and above all and beyond all it is 
a “turn of the tide” and without any question whatever a 
revision downward and a healthy attempt on the part of Con- 
gress and the President to carry out the platform declaration 


cost of production at home and abroad.” 

If the President had vetoed the bill because of any mista! 
which he may have found in it, it would undoubtedly have 
vented for a year, at least, the prompt recovery which 
since come to us from the panic conditions of 1907 and 14 
and would have prolonged an agitation which, as Congress y 
then constituted, would have probably ended in the result w 
we now have in the Payne-Aldrich law, or in the continu 
of the Dingley law with its much higher rates. 

Believing that this was the wise thing to do under the 
cumstances, I voted for the conference report. Other | 
just as good Republicans, just as good protectionists, and ; 
as honest and sincere in their convictions as you or I, saw 
to vote against it, and in my judgment they had a perfect r 
to do so, for I do not believe that differences of opinion in 
rates of duty on peanuts or lemons, or even on structural st: 
constitute a test of Republicanism. And, expressing my « 
opinion, I am free to say that I hope never to see another ¢ 
eral revision of the tariff with its consequent upheaval of . 
whole industrial organization, and with the abominable trading 
and dickering which inevitably results therefrom. I hope tl, 
time has gone by when it is necessary for the country either ¢ 
steal or starve because of inability to correct a change of rat 
on a single item in a tariff bill. Certainly our Democrat) 
friends can have no possible ground of criticism in this cas 
for they have only to go back to 1894, and they will find that 
after the Wilson bill passed the House of Representatives it 
was increased from an average of 30 per cent to an average of 
42 per cent in the Senate, and that as it came from the « 
ference committee it was denounced by their own President 
being “ covered with perfidy and dishonor,” and yet he allowed 
it to become a law without his signature, 

The experience of both parties in tariff making ought to, and 
I believe will, point us to better methods in the future, and th: 
great advantages which have already come to the country he 
cause of the passage of the Payne bill are a full justification 
of the action of the President with reference to it. It has 
already demonstrated itself to be a first-class revenue producer, 
and with the continuance of the business activity which becanie 
manifest immediately upon its passage, the deficiency of tlic 
panic years of 1907 and 1908 will soon be wiped out. 

During the ten months in which it has been in operation t), 
average monthly dutiable imports has been $67,000,000. 
against forty-seven millions for the monthly average for the en 
tire period of the Dingley law, and as against thirty-two n 
lions monthly average during the entire period of the Wilson 
law, and as against thirty-one millions monthly average during 
the entire life of the McKinley law. 

At the same time the free importations under the Payne law 
have shown a monthly average of $65,000,000, as against thirty- 
seven millions under the Dingley law, thirty millions under the 
Wilson law, and thirty-five millions under the McKinley law. 

The average ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable importa- 
tions under these respective laws has been, Payne law, 41.1 per 
cent; Dingley law, 45.8 per cent; Wilson law, 42.8 per cent; 
McKinley law, 47.1 per cent; and the average ad valorem rate 
on all importations, free and dutiable, under the respective 
laws has been, Payne law, 20.8; Dingley law, 25.5; Wilson 
law, 21.9; McKinley law, 221; so that the Payne bill in the 
ten months of its operation shows much larger free and duti- 
able importations, very much larger customs receipts, and less 
ad valorem rate than any of its three predecessors. 

I am well aware that these comparisons are of little value 
because the amount of importations necessarily is affected by 
the constant increase of population, that the increase of free 
importations is to a very considerable extent affected by the 
great increase of free raw materials brought in for manuf:c- 
turing in this country for export trade, and that the resulting 
ad valorems which I have quoted are wholly dependent uj). 
the purchase price of importations during the life of the re- 
spective laws. But I am thoroughly satisfied, from comput:- 
tions of my own, that the Payne bill, as now upon the statute 
books, and taken as a whole, is a clear and warked revision 
downward, even including the large and intentional increases 
for revenue purposes which were laid upon luxuries. 

Nine out of the fourteen schedules certainly show an emphat!: 
reduction, reaching in the metal schedule from 10 to 12 per 
cent, and in the lumber schedule from 15 to 20 per cent, and in 
the sundries schedule showing the great reduction of 30 to 4U 
per cent. 

The enlargement of the free list is one of the best features 
of the Payne tariff bill, and yet our Democratic friends seem to 
wholly overlook it in their search for criticisms of the measure. 
The total free importations under ten months of the Payne law 
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have been $656,000,000; for a corresponding period of the last 
year of the Dingley law, $507,000,000; and for corresponding 
periods under the last years of the McKinley and Wilson laws, 
$318,000,000 each. These figures speak for themselves. 

That there may not be the slightest question as to the accu- 
racy of the statement that this is a revision downward, I cite 
the fact that in a total of importations of more than $400,- 
000,000, including all importations of every kind, for a given 
period, and applying the rates of the Dingley and Payne laws 
to identically the same articles, the Payne bill shows an actual 
collection of taxes of $7,000,000 less than would have been col- 
lected upon these same articles if the old law had continued in 
force, a reduction of more than 8 per cent from the Dingley law. 

But aside from the changes of rates made in the last tariff 
revision, there are two provisions of the new law which are of 
such supreme importance as to justify the revision, even if the 
mistakes and inequities of some of the rates had been far more 
numerous than now appear. 

I refer, first, to the maximum and minimum system of rates, 
and, second, to the provision for the maintenance of a tariff 
board to ascertain from time to time the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, and in this way to be always 
prepared to furnish to the President the evidence of the neces- 
sity for a change of rates on any article of importation. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM RATES. 


Since the Dingley law was enacted nearly every European 
nation had changed its tariff system and provided for one scale 
of duties for general use and another and much lower scale to 
be extended to such nations as were willing to give like or 
equivalent concessions. 

With one rate only we were helpless, and our trade with sev- 
eral nations, notably France, was very seriously hindered and 
hampered by the highly favored competition of commercial 
rivals enjoying much lower import privileges than were given 
to us. 

The United States is the largest and best market place in the 
whole world, and every other nation desires to send its products 
here for sale on equal terms with its own competitors. 

The Payne bill provided for an increase of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on all importations from countries which unduly dis- 
criminate against us in this respect, and since its passage, 
under the prompt and skillful negotiations of the administra- 
tion with all of the countries in the world, and supplemented 
by a healthy appreciation of what the application of our maxi- 
mum rates would mean to them, we are enjoying far greater 
advantages in our trade with the rest of mankind than we have 
ever had before in our history. 


TARIFF BOARD. 


The original authority for the tariff board is given in sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, and is as follows: 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
ducies imposed upon him by this section, and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 

Three persons were at once appointed to this work, and have 
rendered most excellent service in the adjustment of our trade 
relations under the maximum and minimum provisions of the 
Payne bill. 

When the tariff bill was passed the President announced that 
he should construe this clause as giving him authority “to 
secure statistics covering the prices and costs of production of 
goods at home and abroad upon which scientific tariffs must be 
built,” and that there might be no question about it, he asked 
Congress at the session just closed to broaden the authority, 
extend the scope, and furnish additional funds. 

The result was the following provision, which was adopted 
and is now law: 


EXECUTIVE. 

To enable the President to secure information to assist him in the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon him by section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide revenues, ualize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 5, 1909, and the officers of the Government in administering the 
customs laws, including such investigations of the cost of production of 
commodities, covering cost of material, fabrication, and every other 
element of such cost of production, as are authorized by said act, and 
including the employment of such persons as may be required for those 
purposes, and to enable him to do any and all things in connection 
therewith authorized by law, $250,000. 


Two classes of people vigorously opposed it— 

1. Those who stand pat on the past methods of tariff making 
and fear a coming revolution. They are mistaken, the revolu- 
tion is not coming, it is already here. 

2. The Democratic party, who have no use for facts or in- 
formation concerning the true application of protection, for 
they stand now, as they always have, for a tariff for revenue only. 
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But the President has pledged his word to this much-needed 
reform, declaring— 


It is not unlikely that, in the light of a rate statistics, we may 
find that certain schedules in our tariff are too hig If we do. I shail 
at that time not hesitate immediately to recommend their revision 

I believe that the work of a tariff board should be to secure and to 
present evidence, not to frame a tariff With this « lenes efore it, 
Congress will act fairly and wisely, and the United States w have, 
under this method, a tariff established on a thoro ly mtific sis 


as it should have had a quarter of a century 

Now, I do not care whether this information comes from a 
tariff board or a full-fledged tariff commission, or how many 
recommendations come from the President because of it. They 
are absolutely useless and of no effect unless the power exists 
somewhere to enact them into law, and yet it is not possible 
to-day. 

It is difficult to explain this situation to the American people, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless. Under the rules of the House 
and the operation of the previous question, such a recommenda- 
tion could be acted upon specifically, but the moment it goes to 
the Senate, in the absence of such a rule, it would be open to 
unlimited amendment and unlimited debate by each of the 92 
members of that body, and at once the whole brood of evils 
which has cursed every political party in its efforts for fair 
and just tariff revision in the past is liable to be again let 
loose, and local greed and the dickering and trading of special 
interests begun again. 

In the hope of remedying this situation I have introduced the 
following concurrent resolution and shall ask for its considera- 
tion at the next session: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the following shall be a joint rule of the two Houses: 

Whenever a bill for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives and, having been passed by the House, shall have been 
received in ’ne Senate, it shall in the Senate be subject to such amend 
ments or’. as shall modify its provisions for duties or taxes on articles 
thereir aamed, and no amendments laying duties or taxes on articies 
not cluded in the bill as received from the House shall be in order, 
e’ ner to the bill as received in the Senate or as amendments to the 
Senate amendments when they may be considered in the House. 

And why should it not be so? 

It cuts off no amendment which is germane, nor any cher- 
ished right of debate. It simply provides that a specific propo- 
sition in reference to a tariff rate shall be treated on its 
merits and not tied up to something else with which it has no 
relation whatever. 

What earthly relation to each other have Virginia peanuts 
and Pennsylvania steel rails, or Arkansas frogs’ legs and Michi- 
gan iron ore, or Vermont granite and California lemons, that 
they can only be considered together? Absolutely none so far as 
the actual commercial and statistical position of each is con- 
cerned, and absolutely none for any reason, except to satisfy 
local greed and to become the basis for political trades. 

And why should it not be possible to correct a mistake 
without opening up hundreds of other schedules for amend- 
ment where no mistakes occur? 

Take the paragraph relating to wrought scrap iron and 
steel. The law contains two words which are of very doubt- 
ful meaning and were not put there by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The first Treasury decision made a part dutiable 
at $1 a ton and a part at 45 per cent ad valorem, or about $8 
to $10 per ton, or double what it was in the Dingley bill. 

The second Treasury decision reversed the first and made 
practically all of it dutiable at $1 per ton, as Congress intended 
that it should be. 

Recently the Board of Appraisers have classified it as old 
junk, which will admit it free of duty if the decision is not 
later overruled by the customs court, and yet the law 
been in operation but ten months. 

A perfect tariff law is impossible. In a country as large as 
ours, unless there are different rates for different sections or 
Let 
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has 


zones, it must bear unequally. me illustrate. At the 
hearings before our committee representatives from four 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia— 


appeared and insisted upon an increase of 300 per cent in the 
duty on peanuts, or from 15 cents to 60 cents per bushel, on 
the ground that they were entitled to the whole trade of the 
United States, and yet when the crop was short and prices 
very high, which occurred about once in ten years, Japanese 
peanuts were brought across the Pacific and came into com- 
petition with the southern product on the Pacific coast. In 
other words, these tariff-for-revenue people on principle, when 
it came to dealing with their own product, wanted the whole 
United States to pay 45 cents per bushel more for peanuts 
all of the time in order that the cost of transportation across 
the continent might be made up to them when the naturally 
high prices had developed a healthy competition in the most 
remote part of the country. 
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We investigated the peanut question and found: First, that 


the world’s product was 600,000,000 bushels annually; second, 
that the value of the United States product was about $10,- 
000,000 annually; third, that we exported 24 per cent of the 
crop and consumed at home all of the balance and 6 per cent in 


addition of imported nuts. And so, concluding that the indus- 
try was in a fairly healthy condition, we left the duty as it was, 
one-half cent per pound for unshelled and 1 cent per pound for 
shelled nuts. 

This question of the fair and just application of tariff rates 
is a mighty serious one to New England to-day. We have 
neither fuel nor raw materials for manufacturing purposes 
within our borders. 

We have capital and labor, but the Central West has both in 
abundance also and at no higher cost, and they are 1,000 miles 
nearer to the cheapest supply of everything which our factories 
need, 

The manufacturing center of the United States now is in 
central Ohio and steadily moving westward. The center of 
population, which means the market for the product of our 
factories, is in eastern Indiana. 

With government regulation of freight rates pointing straight 
toward a distance charge in this country as in Europe, and as 
we have it now in passenger traffic, and with competitive rail- 
road rates eliminated, the industrial future of New England 
becomes a very solemn proposition and one which will soon 
compel our serious consideration, for if transportation charges 
to market are to be held as a part of the cost of production and 
compensated for in tariff rates as they are in many items, our 
geographical location upon the seacoast will be a detriment to 
us rather than an advantage, as would naturally be supposed, 
or else we must look for raw materials and markets both, across 
the border and over the sea, where rights of way cost nothing 
and construction accounts do not determine rates of trans- 
portation. 

tut now, speaking for myself and as a Representative from 
a manufacturing State, a State which has its industries more 
diversified than any other, I gladly accept the declaration of the 
last Republican national convention that “the measure of 
protection shall be the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad,” and to pledge to our splendid President and 
party leader my hearty cooperation in every effort which he 
may make to give to this country “a scientific tariff based on 
facts,” and shall do it with the firm belief that with the prin- 
ciple intelligently and honestly applied it will prove to be 
protection not only to the producer, but to the consumer as well. 

The alternative is a tariff for revenue only with protection 
eliminated. ‘There is no question about this, for when the vote 
on the Payne bill was to be taken in the House, Hon. Cuamp 
CuLark, the Democratic leader and acting for his party, moved 
to recommit it to the Ways and Means Committee with instruc- 
tions which set forth clearly and specifically the policy of that 
party. 

The first clause of those instructions was “Amend by reducing 
the duties carried by the bill to revenue rates.” 

The second clause then provided that the rates so fixed should 
be the maximum rates, and that minimum rates should be fixed 
below these to foreign countries for like concessions on their part. 

Such a policy would mean not only the surrender of the home 
market to our foreign competitors, but the extinction of our 
rapidly growing foreign trade as well. 

Under the protective system noncompeting articles are free 
now, and that means half of all our importations. With free 
raw materials we have demonstrated our ability to compete with 
other nations in many lines of industry, and the “American in- 
vasion” of foreign markets has long since ceased to be a fiction 
and is now a stern reality throughout the world. 

To tax raw materials or any article in which there is no domestic 
competition means adding just so much to the cost to the home 
manufacturer and handicaps him to a like extent at home and 
abroad. Better by far free trade on everything but luxuries 
and the deficiency in the revenues met by internal taxation. 

Whatever the issues may have been in the past, the clear-cut, 
well-defined issue of the future between the two great parties 
will be— 

Republican policy: Free admission of noncompeting articles 
and all other articles on which our ability to compete has been 
or from time to time may be demonstrated, and to all other 
importations the principle of protection honestly and intelli- 
gently applied. 

Democratic policy: A tariff on all importations applied for 
revenue purposes only. 

On such an issue I have not the slightest doubt as to the 
decision of the American people, for the Democratic policy 
would mean financiai and industrial suicide. 


Annual Review of National Appropriations and Expenditures. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 
On the conference report ms general deficiency appropriation 


R. 26730). 

Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: It has again become my duty to review 
work of a session’ of Congress in respect to appropriations 
the public money. While the enactment of constructive leg 
tion is an important factor in determining the success of 
session of Congress, yet the care exercised in scrutinizing 
mates for public expenditures and the wisdom displayed 
allowing or disallowing such estimates are elements equally j 
portant in ascertaining the extent to which we have discharge 
our public duty and thereby justly merited popular approva!. 

I venture to assert, Mr. Speaker, that a summary of the 
structive legislation of the first regular session of the Sixty-1 
Congress will be found to constitute a record of accomplishm 
surpassing in importance that of any previous session in | 
history of Congress. As one result of the joint efforts of { 
President and Congress to promote the public weal, I may 1 
tion the fact that the appropriations for the fiscal year 1911 
are less by $28,529,821.44 than the appropriations for ¢ 
fiscal year 1910. 

Hitherto, in presenting a summary of the work of Congr 
in respect to appropriations, it has been necessary to cal! | 
attention of the country to the enormous increase each y 
in the aggregate of the appropriations. The attention of 
country has also been called to the causes of those increased 
appropriations, in the hope of awakening public sentiment io 
a wholesome realization of the dangerous tendency in that di- 
rection, and of checking, if possible, that tendency, especia|): 
toward increasing expenditures for military purposes and fo: 
the exercise by the Federal Government of functions which 
belong to and should be performed exclusively by the States 
and private interests. It is therefore a matter of supreme satis- 
faction at the close of this session of Congress that we ar 
able to inform the country that we have not only checked this 
tendency, but have appropriated for all governmental purpos 
covering completely the requirements of the public service, ; 
amount very considerably less than was appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The total appropriations made at this session show— 

A reduction under the total appropriations made at the 
session of the last Congress and during the extra session of this 
Congress of $28,529,821.44, and a reduction under the total 
estimates submitted at the beginning of and during the sessiou 
of $992,323.14. 

That the revenues for the fiscal year 1911 will exceed the toi! 
ordinary expenditures of the Government, authorized under 
appropriations made at this session for the fiscal year 1911, by 
at least $11,937,811.73. 

These statements of fact are interesting, and I am sure wi!! 
afford genuine satisfaction to the country. My warrant for 
asserting them I will endeavor to make plain in a brief discus- 
sion of the details of public expenditures as affected by the lecis- 
lation of the session of Congress just closing and in the tabular 
history of the appropriation bills which I shall submit. 

The total estimates submitted at the beginning of the sessivn, 
in December last, and from time to time during the progress o! 
the session amount to $1,028,125,769.58. 

The appropriations for expenses of the Government made :t 
this session of Con in every detail and in the aggrega': 
amount to $1,027,133,446.44. This sum includes perm:- 
nent annual appropriations in the amount estimated by the \ 
retary of the Treasury as required under laws enacted at 0! 
sessions of Congress, imposing various charges on the Treasur) 
It also includes the amount for all deficiencies arising uni 
appropriations previously made and all sums carried in misc: 
Taneous acts. 

Deducted from the whole sum of the estimates, $1,0258.- 
125,769.58 as stated, the aggregate appropriations show a re- 
duction under the estimates of $992,323.14. 

The total appropriations made at the last session of the las’ 
Congress and during the extra session of this Congress amount 


lact 








| 
to $1,055,663,267.88, or an excess, as stated, over this | 
session’s appropriations of $28,529,821.44. 

I have necessarily included the appropriations made during 
the recent extra session with those of the last of the | 
last Congress in order to form a reasonable and fair basis of 
comparison, and because the former as well as the latter were 
all substantially required for the service of the fiscal year 1910. 
Ninety per cent of the whole appropriations of the extra session, | 
or more than $10,000,000, was for the census, and would cer- 
tainly have been appropriated then had it not been for the 
untoward failure of the necessary legislation at the last session 
of the last Congress for taking the Thirteenth Census. 

ORDINARY 


o 


session 


fh 
il 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The twelve regular appropriation acts that provide for the 
annual expenses of the Government—that is, the ricultural, 
army, diplomatic and consular, District of Columbia, fortifi- 
cation, Indian, legislative, Military Academy, navy, pension, 
post-office, and sundry civil appropriation acts—appropriate in all 
for the conduct of the Government during the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1911, $819,647,052.02, which sum is $8,506,- 
085.44 less than the regular estimates therefor submitted to 
Congress at the beginning of the session in December last, and 
$44,914,527.46 less than was carried in the corresponding 
acts, including amounts appropriated at the extra session, for 
the fiscal year 1910. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

The river and harbor act passed at this session appropriates 
$41,329,113.50, and in addition authorizes contracts involv- 
ing further expenditures amounting to $10,618,605. The 
river and harbor act passed at the last session of the last Con- 
gress appropriated only $9,435,750 and authorized contracts 
in addition for only $635,875. ‘That act was not general in 
its character, but provided chiefly for the repair and mainte- 
nance or upkeep of improvements already accomplished. No 
river and harbor act at all was passed at the previous or first 
session of the last Congress. The one enacted March 2, 1907, 
which should be considered as the one general river and harbor 
act next preceding the one passed at this session appropriated 
$37,108,083 and authorized contracts in addition to the 
amount of $49,829,349. 
comparison with the act that is to be considered as its imme- 
diate predecessor the river and harbor act just passed appro- 
priates outright and authorizes expenditures under contracts 


or 
an 
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less by $34,989,713.50. 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SUPPLY DEFICIENCIES. 

The total deficiencies appropriated for are gratifyingly less 
by $7,587,654.12 than those of the last session of the last 
Congress and $11,825,788.71 less than the average annual 
deficiencies provided for on account of any fiscal year since 1898, 
the year of the Spanish-American war. It will be remem- 
bered that appropriations amounting to nearly $330,000,000 
were made in deficiency appropriation acts to provide for the 
expenses of the war with Spain. For many fiscal years prior 
to that period the record shows that deficiencies were usually 
but little less and sometimes considerably more than those of 
this session. 

In some appropriations deficiencies are expressly or impliedly 
authorized if the necessities of the branches of the public sery- 
ice appropriated for require more than is provided, such as pay, 
transportation, and subsisience of the army and navy, expenses 
of United States courts, and many items under the postal sery- 
ice. Deficiency appropriation bills are also made the usual con- 


veyance for appropriations to pay judgments of courts against | 


the United States and claims audited and allowed by the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury, and also to provide for many 
things that are in no sense deficiencies, including sometimes, as 


at this session, considerable sums, the necessities for which are | 
not made apparent to Congress until too late to include them | 


in the regular annual appropriation bills. In the total sum of 
$12,722,685.80 appropriated in deficiency acts at this session 
there are included amounts belonging to the two last classes, 
namely, judgments and audited accounts, $2,359,582.62, and 
sums to be available during the ensuing fiscal year 1911, 
amounting to $2,406,490, or $4,766,072.62 in all, leaving 
sums to be classed as actual deficiencies amounting to only 
$7,956,613.18. Of this amount nearly $5,000,000 was 
required for the army, the navy, and the postal service, with a 
remainder of less than $3,000,000 for all other branches of 
the public service. 
SURPLUS REVENUES, FISCAL YEAR 1911. 


The amounts appropriated in the twelve regular annual 
appropriation acts, as stated, $819,647,052.02, together 
with the appropriations made in the river and harbor act, 


$41,329,113.50, and the amounts estimated as provided 
under 


permanent appropriations for ordinary expenses 











Total estimated ordir 
From postal receipts 
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Total estimated revenues, 1911 

If the Secretary’s estimates are correc 
encouragement to believe they will be 
continued and increasing prosperity thr 
and the great increase of receipts under our 1 
the present fiscal year over the fiscal year 1909 
a surplus of revenues during the coming fi over all 
Government’s operating expenses, as I have stated, of $11,- 
937,811.73, and that amount will be available for red , 
the outstanding indebtedness of the nation ro 
of the sinking-fund law. 

PRESIDENT’S AID IN 

In the sundry civil appropriation act pass 
sion of the last Congress and approved Marcl 
vision of law was enacted requiring that thei 
dent should each year give a re of pers 
the annual estimates for appropriations to the 
prepared by the several executi 
in total the estimated amount of the revenue 
duty to recommend to Congress how in his j 
with least injury to the public service be reduc 
within the estimated nues if 
| make such reductions, then nend t 
loans or new taxes might ssary 
ficiency. With characteristic 
ately after the beginni: of 
earnest effort to comply with the Ik 
ute by directing the heads of all d 
consideration to the details of all esti: 
public service over which they respe y 
trative control, and to keep them within the act 
of the service. The President’s efforts have been 
remarkable and most gratifying results in the f 
application of the law, in that the estimates 
him at the beginning of this session in Decembe 
reduction under the estimates for the previous y« 
| by his predecessor, of $80,261,738.43, and a 
| $44,706,231.66 under the appropriations which Cor 
made pursuant to the previous year’s estimates, and a ri 
ing estimated surplus in annual revenues of $35,931,327 
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The careful attention and businesslike consideration thus 
given to the preparation of the estimates of appropriations 
submitted by the Executive to this session of Congress has 
saved to the Treasury, as shown by the actual appropriations 
made, a great many millions of dollars. A fair and intelligent 
application of this law in the future, and by other Presidents, 
will not only tend to materially reduce our appropriations, but 
will place them upon a basis that will indicate a total avoidance 
of wasteful and reckless expenditure of public money. And 
it will bring about, as it should, in the public mind a realization 
that the legislative branch of the Government is not wholly 
responsible for the integrity and amount of Federal ex- 
penditures. 

AUTHIORIZATIONS ARE NOT APPROPRIATIONS. 

In the statements I have made as to the appropriations of 
this session in their relation to estimates submitted, probable 
revenues, and apropriations of other sessions, I have, as has 
always been the custom, refrained from confusing the situation 
and misleading the public mind by indulging in any discussion 


or speculation as to authorizations for expenditures that may | other parliamentary body in the world, and one that has prove: 
It has never been | } : ' a eg 


never eventuate in actual appropriations. 
customary to include in the statement of the appropriations 
of a session any part or all of any contracts or other authori- 
zation for future possible expenditures that may be incurred. 
It is one thing for this Congress at this session to authorize 
expenditures, but it is an entirely different thing for this or 
any other Congress at future sessions to make appropriations 
therefor. Life-saving stations authorized more than thirty 
years ago, and light-houses provided for in acts passed at least 
twenty years ago have never been, and some of them never will 
be, appropriated for; river and harbor improvements, in whole 
or in part, authorized to be contracted for to the extent of 
more than $16,000,000 in acts passed in 1892 and since, 
have never been appropriated for, and it is now certain that for 
much of this large sum Congress never will be called upon to 
make appropriations, 

If the authorizations made at this session were considered 
a part of and included in the total appropriations made, then 
of necessity we would soon be forced into the confusing situa- 
tion of charging different Congresses with the same appro- 
priations, because we would charge one session with sums as 
appropriated that had only been authorized to be contracted 
for, and other sessions of Congress with the same appropria- 
tions when actually made pursuant to authorizations thus pre- 
viously given. Under such a condition it would soon be im- 
possible to determine actual appropriations made at one session 
as distinguished from another. The Panama Canal was author- 
ized eight years ago, and contracts provided for to the extent 
of $135,000,000. It was not deemed proper then to charge 
that session of Congress with that sum as an appropriation, or 
contended since that we should not charge subsequent sessions 
with the sums they have from year to year given under that 
authorization. Indeed, if this practice prevailed, we would have 
to add to the $1,055,663,267.88 of real appropriations 
made and chargeable to the last session of Congress $26,080,- 
875 on account of contracts which it authorized but did not and 
ought not to have appropriated for. 

Appropriations may in certain instances be evils. Indeed I 
think I know some that are evils. But in any event we should 
all agree that as the evil is to the day, we should regard as suf- 
ficient unto each session of Congress the sum total of actual 
appropriations thereof. 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN MILITARY EXPENSES. 


Without discussing further the differences in totals of each 
of the annual appropriation acts passed at this session as com- 
pared with the appropriation acts for the current fiscal year, I 
wish to call attention to the gratifying fact that the army ap- 
propriation act shows a reduction of $5,755,315.79 under 
the last similar act, and the naval appropriation act is likewise 
reduced under the last one providing for the current year by 
$5,584,344.67. The fortification appropriation act shows a 
still greater reduction, proportionate to the whole amount it 
carries, of $2,552,911, or more than 25 per cent under the 
last law. The Military Academy appropriation act, too, is 
reduced $675,271.46, and is more than 20 per cent less 
than the law for the current year. Thus a total reduction of 
$14,567,842.92 is made in these four supply bills that have 
to do wholly with the military expenses of the Government. 
This showing in itself is no mean accomplishment to the credit 
of the session of the Congress just closing. 

Having in mind the fact that Representatives who compose 
the popular branch of Congress differ widely and without ref- 
erence to party alignment on the questions of whether or not 
we should maintain our army at its maximum legal strength, 
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whether or not we should embark upon and maintain year jy 
year an elaborate naval programme involving large additions +. 
the fleet and to the enlisted strength of the service, and whet). 
or not we should continue further to add to our already offi. 
cient seacoast fortifications by what some believe to be purely 
experimental, impracticable, and enormously expensive eo). 
struction of artificial islands and other devices in or near 
barbor entrances—having this in mind, I say, and with know). 
edge of these widely differing sentiments, based on convictjon< 
formed upon information and observation and influenced jy 
demands of constituencies, I feel that these substantia] red Hd 
tions in current military expenses afford cause for genuit 
satisfaction, 
JURISDICTION OVER ALL ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS SHOt LD BE 
ONE COMMITTES., 

I have called attention before to the anomalous and unbusi- 
nesslike method of preparing the appropriation bills by many 
different committees in the House—a practice that obtains 


in 
no legislative body in any of the States of the Union, and in 


l 
iit) 


the source of enormously increased expenditures. But at the 
risk of incurring criticism for indulging in an oft-told tale. | 
am constrained again to call attention to the subject and point 
to the record as it is made up for the session just closing 
exhibiting the fact that the sum total of all of the approyy 
tion bills within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations shows, as finally enacted, a reduction of $16,933.. 
925.24 under the estimates submitted therefor at the beg 
ning of the session, and that the whole amount appropriated in 
all of the bills controlled by the seven other committees of the 
House exceeds the estimates submitted at the same time by 
$27,931,402.10. This record conclusively shows, as do the 
records of past Congresses, that either the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which controls the preparation of about one-half 
of all the annual appropriations for the support of the Govern- 
ment that relate in some degree to every branch thereof, un- 
reasonably reduces estimates, or else that the seven other com 
mittees that prepare the bills for the army, navy, and other 
branches of the service, each having but one appropriation 
measure in its jurisdiction, are overgenerous and overcredulous 
in the discharge of their respective tasks. 

The contrasts in results attained in the treatment of estimates 
by the one committee having general, though divided, juris- 
diction and responsibility, and those resulting from action by 
other committees exercising, first, legislative jurisdiction, which 
means promotion, expansion, and upbuilding of some particular 
branch of the public service without reference to any other, 
and, second, providing necessary funds to carry into effect the 
laws applicable to that service of which they have promoted the 
passage, or which by nonaction they stand as approving, speak 
for themselves in sums of money that run into millions of 
dollars, far in excess of the apparent demands of the adminis- 
trative branches of the Government. 

It is a matter of record that the reconstruction of certain 
public antiquated, but otherwise proper and efficient, quarters 
were recommended and estimated for through one of the House 
committees for two or more years, where, failing of success, the 
item was transposed in the Book of Estimates by the department 
having control of it so as to have it come within the jurisdiction 
of another committee, and there it met with favorable considera- 
tion in a bill providing for a branch of the public service that 
uniformly receives substantially all that is asked for it at tlie 
hands of the committee whose jurisdiction is coextensive only 
with the limits of this one branch of the Federal Government. 
Happily, a law recently enacted governing the submission of esti- 
mates provides against a repetition of such abuse. 

Another instance of abuse possible and actually practiced 
under this system of divided responsibility is the case of tlic 
establishment and complete construction of one of the most 
elaborate and expensive military posts in the United States by 
the process of obtaining from two different committees, each act- 
ing without knowledge of the other’s purpose, large gener 
appropriations, which by a questionable construction of 1:\\ 
were used for the purpose of establishing that great military 
post without the knowledge or the consent either of the Con. 
gress or of committees responsible for the appropriation of the 
money thus misapplied. 

In this era of reformation of rules of procedure in thie 
House of Representatives, I submit that the abrogation of tlic 
rule that now obtains, which was instituted by a Democratic 
House, giving to eight different committees the power of pre- 
paring the money bills for each fiscal year, and the adoption of 
new rule constituting one committee large enough to be repre- 
sentative of every section of the country, to have initial control 
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over all appropriation bills, just as we have one committee con- CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THR APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
trolling all revenue bills, would result in a reformation of our The following table, being a chronological history of the appro- 
procedure with reference to making appropriations that would | priation bills as they have passed, during this session, through 
greatly economize expenditures, provide with exact and uniform | the necessary stages of legislation from estimates submitted to 
measure for every branch of the service, and receive the com- | final enactment, I submit for the interesting information it 
mendation of every right-thinking citizen who will give the | conveys and also as a verification of the statements I have 
subject reasonable consideration. ‘made: 
Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Sirty-first Congress ; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1910-11, and 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1909—10. 
{Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives.) 
i . i. i 7 a re o 
Estimates Reported to Passed the Reported to | Passed the | : . : 
Title. 19. * the House. House. the Senate. Senate % | Law, 1910-11. | Law, 1909-10. 
i! sae } 

ee ee $13 377,136.00 $13 , 417,136.00 $13 , 330,276.00 $13 512,636.00 $13, 522,636.00 $13, 487, | $12,995,086.00 
Di DGkcc dcdttinttitineheencresscccoccncccesce 04 , 799, 067 .55 95 , 322,707 .55 95,297 , 707 .55 95, 440,567.55 | 95, 440, 567.5 95,4 101, 195,88 { 
Diplomatie and consular-..-.-.......-...-.. 4,133,581, 41 3,935,981 .41 3,731,981.41 4,119, 481, 41 { 1.41 "813 861.67 
District of CC 11,180, 628. 49 10, 285,907.99 10, 258,067.99 10, 946,960.99 | 10, 608 ) 10, 699,531.49 
Fortification..................--0-2e-0ee-- 6,726 ,724.56 5,617 , 200.00 5, 617,200.00 5,817 , 200.00 00.00 * 111.0 
Indian... .-------++-+-----------+-------+--- 8,988, 262.90 8,513,757 .90 8,798,478.00 9, 920,934.68 8.00 ] ‘ 8 
Legislative, etc................22-.+002--- 84, 237 ,069.00 83,897 , 815.00 83, 853,295.00 $4,044 257.00 B4 , 767.00 ».00 
Military Academy-......................... 1,876 ,332.37 1,855, 249.87 1,855, 249.87 1,856,649.87 | l , 249.87 1.33 
NSU Foc ccerecccesacescccccccccccceccccecce~ > 126, 907 536.38 129 ,087 , 602.93 127 ,829,602.98 130, 737 , 984.38 131, 350,854.38 13 06 
Pension.....-...- 155, 858,000.00 155 ,67 4,000.00 155, 674,000.00 155,758,000 .00 l 8,000.00 160 , 908 , 000.00 
Post-office °....... — 243 , 692,695.00 239, 812,195.00 243,907 ,020.00 243 , 907 020.00 243 907 ,020.00 234,692 370.00 
River and harbor € 19, 088, 087.00 35,173,846.50 85 351,746.50 41 , 732 ,313.50 | * 41 11 ) f A). OR 
sf) 9 126,376,103.80 111,804, 838.82 112, 302,541.82 117, 408 ,970.02 | A 114,080, 101.82 K 4 

Total.....--.-....-.-..-.-...-.-..-- 847,191,174.46 844,399,288.97 | 847,907,167.07 | 865,208,025.40 | 860,976,165.52 | 862,735,918 
Urgent deficiency, 1910 and prior years...) , 15.500,000.00 { 5,013,836.03 5, 116,325.73 5, 713,124.79 | | 5, 767,699.22 on ain 209 op 
Deficiency, 1910 and prior years.......... pear 5,737, 412.09 6, 264,601.47 7,946, 946.58 | 6, 964 , 986. 58 30, 500,5 

Se 862,601,174.46 | 855,150,487.09 | 859,188,004.27 | 878,863,006.77 | 873, 608,851.92 | 883,046, 258.64 
MisceaneouBn o.2.2000..022.2--.2...22~ 2 aiid deatneiaalni tied Meicisienncniinscccsinii lh anitaniminiuenanicnenacionns ere ee J 2,500,000.00 1,259,515.96 
Advances to reclamation fund, reim- 

bursable from receipts of reclama- 
RT Pi clinic cctsicnccenicc- cscs a hccdthct tc ek ee 20.000,000..00 | < 
Total, regular annual appropria- ae | a. Ds aay | Patan ie 
isbn dobcsdaccsesoencceccccs at eee 896 198,851.32 884, 305,774.@ 

Permanent annual appropriations....... wf ON eee JSP DR EA ID, RES ..| * 130,984,595 .12 160, 096 , 082 . 52 

Grand total, regular and perma- re | aaa th Dea Se it ete 

nent annual appropriations. ._... 1,028, 125,769.58 |.........- I 1,027 ,133,446.44 | 1,044, 401,857.12 





Miscellaneous appropriations (Thirteenth Census, ete., for 1910), first session, Sixty-first Oongress........onmmmnmo.................... $11, 261,410.76 


ee Serene eee eduuedadinen senbecebbnaesddceccecenadaseessesesocsecdcucouecencoccesectsoececces 672,000 ,000.00 
I a is etdbineneatiahaeaeeunsiékbeomeenwencu™ 233 068,572.37 
i i i ill abiiadidkbiaiesehtndcosenatceccnesdecadocsassouecenssedescescoseceseceuasenessconescees a 905,058, 572.37 





¢QOne-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated 
for 1911 at $124,085), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 

*This amount includes $12,844,122, submitted in an addenda to page 251 of the Book of Estimates and to be added to the total sum of all 
of the estimates for 1911 as extended and printed in the Book of Estimates. 

¢ Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 

#In addition to this amount the sum of $9,194,428 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements ts included in 
the sundry civil estimates for 1911. sd 

¢In addition to this amount the sum of $8,051,428 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included in 
the sundry civil act. 

fin addition to this amount the sum of $19,754,514 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law 
for river and harbor improvements for 1910. 

* This amount includes $9,194,428 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $48,063,524.70 for con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal, for 1911. 

4 This amount includes $8,051,428 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $37,855,000 for con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal, for 1911. 

‘This amount includes $19,754,514 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $33,638,000 for the 
construction of the Isthmian Canal, for 1910. 

{This amount is approximated. 


* This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1911, the exact amount appro- 
priated not being ascertained until two years after the close of the fiscal year. This amount includes estimated amount of $60,935,000 to 
meet sinking-fund obligations for 1911, and does not include any sum for redemption of national-bank notes in 1911, for which the sum of 


30,000,000 was included in the estimates of permanent annual appropriations for 1910. 


Large Increase on Account of Public Expenditures—Malf « Billion Dollars | authorized in the river and harbor act, $38,000,000 on 
Spent for Militarism—Public Debt Increased—Treasury Drained for Army | 4 4.0 n¢ of contracts authorized and limits of cost fixed for 


and Navy. a atin 
y public buildings, and $1,200,000 total authorized cost fo: 
SPEECH certain light-houses, and we find that the direct and indirect 
appropriations for the session amount to $1,096,952,051.44. 


The total appropriations made at the last session of the last 


oF 
HON L F LIVINGSTON Congress, including $11,261,410.76 made during the recent 
. . . ~ , . 


extra session, and which may for the sake of argument be 


OF GEORGIA, considered as chargeable back to the former session, was 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, $1,055,663,267.88; in addition to that sum contracts were 
authorized involving future appropriations of $26,080,875, 
Saturday, June 25, 1910, or a total of $1,081,744,142.88. Therefore it will be seen 
On the conference report on the general deficiency appropriation bill | that the appropriations and authorizations of this session ex- 
(H. R. 26730). ceed those of the last session of the last Congress by $15,207,- 
Mr. LIVINGSTON said: | 908.56. 

Mr. Speaker: The appropriations made by Congress at this MILITARISM ABSORBS HALF OF TOTAL REVENUES. 
Session amount to $1,027,133,446.44. Again the high-| This enormous sum of public expenditures, nearly $1,100,- 
water mark of a billion dollars of expenditures is passed. | 000,000, for which this Congress is responsible, includes $94,- 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS. | 440,567.55 for the army, $131,350,854.38 for the navy 


J, 


Add to this sum $20,000,000 authorized increase in the | $5,617,200 for fortifications, $1,856,249.87 for the Mill- 
bonded indebtedness of the country in order to provide funds to tary Academy, and $155,758,000 for the payments of pen- 
carry out certain reclamation projects in the West, $10,618,- | sions; in all $389,022,871.80 outright that is carried in sup 


605 for contract obligations for river and harbor work | ply bills devoted wholly to making provision for the military side 
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of our Government. 

annual appropriations $22,195,000 for interest, and $60,- 
935,009 to meet the requir:ments of the sinking fund obliga- 
tions on our outstanding public debt, substantially all of which 
represents war expenditures, $4,000,000 for arming and equip- 
ping the militia, and $2,120,000 for various objects pertain- 


ing to the navy; the organization of the War and Navy Depart- | 


ments or offices at Washington, together with the salaries of the 
Pension Bureau, amount to $4,588,718 more, and in 
dition various sums are carried in the sundry civil act for 
soldiers’ homes, armories and arsenals, and other military pur- 
poses amounting to $8,226,310. These sums all together make 
$102,065,028, and added to the sum total of the five general 


appropriation bills that appropriate solely for expenditures relat- | 
ing to war, we ascertain that of all that vast sum carried in | 


the direct appropriations made at this session there is devoted to 
purposes of war, and its pomp and splendor, and to its direct, 
mournful, and tragic results $491,087,899.80, or consider- 
ably more than one-half of all that is appropriated for every 
conceivable ordinary operating expense of government for the 
next fiscal year. 

The actual expenditures, as they have been ascertained each 
year for some time past, it may be added, show that the mili- 
tary expenses amount to considerably more than all of the 
rest of our federal expenditures put together, indeed that they 


approximate as much as 70 per centum of all such expenses. | 


I do not believe there ever was a military despotism on earth 
that took so large a toll from the taxes extorted from all of 
the people for purposes purely of war as is shown by this 
exhibit, 

At the close of the fiscal year, when we shall pause to take 


stock of what we will have to show for all these hundreds of | 
millions of dollars thus dissipated, we will find naught but | 


memories of wages paid to and food and raiment bought for 
legions of men who are, by the nature of their trade, drones 
and nonproducers in the upbuilding of state and national pros- 
perity; that a few more floating engines of war have been 
added to a fleet already so large we have not officers and men 
enough to keep any considerable portion of it in commission 
notwithstanding we have authorized this session an increase 
of 3,000 more enlisted men; that the fortifications on our 
their costly armament and still more costly 


seaboard and 
upkeep and equipment with officers and men are a year nearer 


to the rapidly approaching period when they will be pro- 
nounced obsolete and useless by our War Department experts, 
who will then proceed at once to the promotion of another and 
probably still more expensive system of war devices for our 
children to pay for. 

SUBSTANTIAL SERVICE OF THE PEOPLE NEGLECTED. 


On the other hand, out of all this enormous annual expendi- 
ture of public treasure, the most numerous and industrious 
class of our population receive, through the Agricultural De- 
partment, a paltry $13,000,000 to foster and promote the 
advancement of agriculture. 

For the rural free-delivery service, that is calculated more 
than all else contributed by the Government to bring content 
and satisfaction to those who till the soil and endure the isola- 
tion and monotony of life on the farm, there is given only 
$38,860,000, the same having been increased over the last 
appropriation only $1,500,000, for the purpose of extending 
this beneficent service to great areas of the country that have 
thus far been denied it. 

For the improvement of the nation’s waterways and harbors 
that are so important to our commerce in protecting it from 
unjust tribute and discrimination on the part of the transporta- 
tion lines, there is carried in the river and harbor bill only 
$41,329,113.50 of direct appropriations. 

For public buildings throughout the country for post-offices 
and other public purposes the whole sum actually appropriated 
this session is only $6,180,420, and compared with the total 
amount of appropriations, considered in the light of the re- 
quirements of the service, the sum is grotesquely insignificant. 

The analysis of the purposes of all this great mass of appro- 
priations simply demonstrates that for the real everyday service 
of the people, and for the production of substantial things, such 
as public improvements that will endure even to generations 
that come after us, and that counts for national wealth, the 
amounts given are comparatively insignificant. 

CASH FOR BATTLE SHIPS, INTEREST-BEARING DEBT FOR HOMES. 


When this Congress was confronted with the proposition of 
reclaiming arid lands in the West for sale to the hardy home- 
seekers among our citizens, it was proclaimed that there was 
no money in the Treasury to be advanced for so laudable a 
purpose, even on condition of its speedy return from the pro 


ad- | 
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In addition there is carried under permanent | ceeds of sale of the land, therefore it was decreed by the 


eee 
in control that interest-bearing, bonds to the extent or 
$20,000,000 be issued to constitute practically a lien on thea 
| lands that are so eagerly desired by those seeking homes: 4 
within the selfsame twenty-four hours this House without }.:. 
ting an eye, so to speak, voted out of the Treasury more t¢| 
$33,000,000 for new battle ships and other engines of n.\ 

| warfare. Thus we have a policy that stands for interest-bea, 
bonds issued against the humble homes of the settlers and th, 
lavish handing out of millions upon tens of millions of do) 

| raised by onerous taxation of the people to satisfy the greed «+ 
shipbuilding and armor-plate contractors, and to maintai) 
national policy of pomp and warlike splendor. 

| TOO MANY COMMITTEES DESTROY RESPONSIBILITY FOR APPROPRIAT! 
The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and } 
Republican associates on that great committee have, I know 
at this session and other sessions, striven with all their er 
| ability to stem the torrent of appropriations that have swo}}« 
to such vast proportions during these years of Republican eon 
trol, and in their desperation they passed the antideticie, 
law containing severe pains and penalties against making de 
ficiencies, and yet we have nearly thirteen million dollars o1 
deficiency appropriations at this session. They passed a law ro- 
quiring the President to review all estimates before their sy)- 
| mission to Congress at each session and to reduce them wit), 
reasonable bounds, and yet we find the army and navy } 
both exceeding in large measure the estimates thus viséed 4 
submitted by the President at the beginning of this session. 
Six of the great appropriation bills prepared and controlled by 
committees independent of the Committee on Appropriations 
each exceed the amounts requested for them in the estimates 
submitted by the Executive under this very wise law. A]! of 
| the six general appropriation bills prepared by the Committee 
| on Appropriations each, and in the aggregate, show consider- 
able reductions under the estimates submitted to Congress. 
Only two of the other eight appropriation bills show any 
reduction under the estimates at all, one of them a little more 
and the other less than $20,000. 

I do not claim that this record of extravagance argues that 
the men who constitute the Committee on Appropriations are 
wiser or more patriotic than those who constitute the other 
seven committees each charged with the preparation of the sup- 
ply bills providing for the particular branch of the public 
service over which it exercises the dual jurisdiction of both 
appropriating and legislating. It goes without saying that such 
a relation of committee to its single subject of jurisdiction be- 
gets sympathetic rather than independent methods of treatment. 
Hence the anomaly of some appropriation bills of one class car- 
rying all that is asked for, and in a majority of cases even more, 
while the other bills, handled by a committee possessing no lezis 
lative jurisdiction, and covering in some degree every branch of 
the public service, are trimmed of every semblance of extra 
gance in the process of reduction below the estimates submitted 
to Congress. 

The statements of sums of money and deductions which I have 
drawn therefrom can all be verified by an examination of the 
official chronological history of appropriation bills that is pr 
pared at the end of the session, and that will, as usual, | a: 
sure, be submitted by the chairman of the Committee on Appro 
priations [Mr. Tawney] in his statement to the House conceri 
ing the appropriations made at the session just closing. 

DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY—REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 

I will submit as a part of, and at the conclusion of my re 
marks, a table showing, by years and Congresses, the appropria- 
tions made during the four years 1895-1898 of the last admin- 
istration of Mr. Cleveland, and the four years 1907-1910 of Mr 
Roosevelt’s last term as President. Every column of this inte: 
| esting table and every summation of results in millions and 
| billions of dollars which it exhibits is a declaration in favor «f 
| Democratic administration of government, if prudence and 

economy in public expenditures are to count for aught with tle 
American people in their appraisement of political parties when 
intrusted with the responsibility of conducting the affairs of 
the Republic. 

Under the last four years of a Democratic administration the 
total appropriations amounted to $1,871,509,578.47. It 
might be observed in passing that the apparent increase of 
more than $37,000,000 in the appropriations made during 

| the last two years of this period over the first two years was 

made by Republicans, that party having unfortunately gained 
eontrol in the Fifty-fourth Congress and, as sown by this 
record, they could not restrain their propensity for piling up 
appropriations even under a Democratic administration of the 
Government. 
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It will be observed that during the first two years of the last 


quadrennial period of strenuous government under Mr. Roose- 
yelt the appropriations by Congress jumped to a sum almost 
equaling those for the whole four years under Mr. Cleveland, 
and that for the whole of the last four-year period of Repub- 
lican administration under Roosevelt it cost, measured by con- 
gressional appropriations, double, and yet more by nearly 
$100,000,000, than did Mr. Cleveland’s last term of four 
years. Nearly $4,000,000,000 for four years of Repub- 


| 


licanism as compared with less than half that sum for the same | 


period of government by a Democratic President. 
Let us analyze briefly these stupendous figures and see 


wherein this great difference in cost of government is made to | 


appear; whether for all this enormous outlay in billions of 
dollars the country has attained to any substantial advance in 
material wealth. 

Under the four years of Mr. Cleveland the army cost a total 


4A9 





The navy cost during the first period mentioned $118,309,- 
267.17. Under Mr. Roosevelt the naval appropriations 
jumped to $460,649,262.29, again almost quadrupling, as in 
the case of the army, the cost of our navy under Mr. Cleveland, 
and under whom it had attained that splendid efficiency that 
enabled our country to terminate so briefly and brilliantly our 
recent conflict with Spain and achieve the nayal victories of 
Manila Bay and Santiago. 

The total appropriations for our army, our navy, for fortifi 
cations, and for the Military Academy during the whole of 
Mr. Cleveland’s last administration amounted to $234,588,- 
992.65. 

When Mr. Roosevelt left the White House the last four years 
of his administration he had demanded of and received from 
Congress for the army, the navy, fortifications, and Military 
Academy $844,089,568.36, nearly four times as much and 
$609,500,575.71 more than was appropriated for them, as 
































of $93,253,239.80. Under Mr. Roosevelt’s last four years | shown, under the Democratic administration, a sum almost a 
the army cost in all $347,029,878.78, an increase of | third greater than the whole cost of the entire Government 
$253,776,638.98, or nearly four times as much as under the | during any year under Mr. Cleveland’s last term as Presi- 
Democratic adminstration. | dent, 
Statement of appropriations made for the fiscal years 1895-1898, Mr. Cleveland’s last administration, and for the fiscal years 1907-1910, Mr. Roosevelt’s last administration 
Cleveland’s administration. Roosevelt’s administration 
A - : ss | a. = ; = ae. ; 
Title. Fifty-third Congress. | Fifty-fourth Congress. Fifty-ninth Congress. Sixtiet! ngre 
Appropria- Appropria- Appropria- | Appropria- A ppropria- Appropria- A ppropria- Appropria 
tions, 1895. | tions, 1896. tions, 1897. | tions, 1898. tions, 1907. tions, 1908. tions, 1909 tions, 1910 
| | 
ee $3, 223,623.06 $3,303, 750.00 | $3,255, 532.00 | $3,182,902.00 | $9,930,440.00 $9,447,290.00 | $11,672,106.00 | $12,995. 036. 0¢ 
AIMY . - 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess 23, 592, 884. 68 » 25% . 23, 278, 402. 73 | 23, 129,344.30  71,817,165.08 78,634,582. 75 95, 382, 247. 61 101, 195, S83. 34 
Diplomatic and consular.................... | 1,563,918. 76 | . 76 1, 642, 558. 76 1, 695, 308. 76 3, 091, 094.17 3, 092, 333. 72 3, 538, 852. 72 613, 861. 67 
EE EE ee 5, 545, 678.57 | 5,745,443.25 | 5,900,319. 48 | » 6, 186, 901. OF 10, 138, 672.16 | 10, 440, 598. 63 10, 001, 88. 85 10, 699, 531. 4¢ 
Des ab deta cdedecccececcccoccccese 2, 427,004.00 | 1,904, 557.5 7, 377, 888. 00 9, 517, 141. 00 5, 052, 993. 00 6, 898, 011. 00 9, 316, 745. 00 8.170, 111. O¢ 
Re ie a ckcnnadeccsoescosecececes 10, 659, 565.16 | 8,762,751. : 7, 390, 496. 79 7, 674, 120. 89 9, 260,599.98 10,125, 076.15 9, 253, 347. 87 11, 854, O82. 45 
[EEE chnweeseedéecscecoceteces 21, 305, 583. 29 | 21,891,718. 08 | 21,519,324.71 | 21, 600,766.90 | 29,681,919.30 32,126,333. 80 32, 832,913. 50 32, 007, 049. 0€ 
Gis chwnscousscccossneucds 406,535.08 | 464,261.66} 449,525. 61 479, 572.83 || 1,664,707.67 | 1,929,703. 42 845, 634. 87 2,531, 521. 33 
WOT isd ncbadanetetecassccccncccocsccccccee 25,327,126. 72 | 29, 416,245.31 | 30, 562,660.95 | 33,003, 234.19 | 102, 091,670.27 98, 958, 507. 50 122, 663, 885. 47 136, 935, 199. 08 
Pension (including deficiencies therefor) . . . .'151, 581, 570.00 (141,381, 570.00 |141,328, 580.00 141, 263,880.00 | 143,745, £00.00 147, 143, 000.00 173, 053, 000. 00 160, 908, 000. OF 
Dee ehaccdccscscesco+ccceess 87, 236, 509.55 | 89, 545,997.86 | 92,571, 564.22 | 95, 665,338.75 | 191, 695,998.75 212,091, 193.00 222, 970, 892. 00 234, 692. 370. Of 
River and harbor (including amounts in sun- 
dry civil, deficiency, and special acts)... .. } 20,043, 180.00 | 11, 462,115.00 | 16,244,147.00 | 20,832,412.91 | 17,254,050. 04 | 43, 500,813.00 18,092, 945. 00 29, 190. 264. 0¢ 
sentry OS (exclusive of amounts for rivers | 
and i icncocéécageysacesees | 25,853,775. 55 | 35, 106,045.40 | 29,812,113.19 | 34, 490,370.47 | 81, 284,720.28 104,376, 481.30 93, 865, 143. 23 117, 942, 109. 3¢ 
Deficiencies (exclusive of amounts for pen- | 
sions and rivers and barbors)............. 11, 811,004.06 | 9,825,374.82 | 15,041,911.07 | 9,096,417.34 | 35,629,035.45 | 11, 408, 998. 91 46, 702, 309. 06 20, 310, 339. 93 
ads titesacivcvctecovccececes (390, 578, 048. 48 383, 636, 896.97 396, 375,024.51 |407,907,801.40 | 712,339, 566.15 |770,172,923.18 | 850,191,911.18 | 883,046, 258 64 
MlscOMAMAGEB. ccscccvcccscccccccccccccccces 577 , 956. 55 297 , 667.37 416,010. 06 | 749,057.90 | 27,173, 299.01 738, 900. 62 4, 011, 337. 26 1, 250, 515. 96 
— — —|— — —_—_—— —— - — 
Total regular annual appropriations. ..!391, 156,005.03 383, 934, 564.34 |396, 791,034. 57 |408, 656,859.30 (739,512, 865.16 770,911,823.80 854,203,248. 44 884 305,774. 6 
Permanent annual appropriations...........| 68,769,173.59 73,153, 780.38 | 72,702,975. 84 | 76,345,185. 42 131, 528,982.24 147, 450, 505. 27 154, 194, 295. 12 160, 096, O82. 55 
SS SS ———_---- -- = — — - = 
ee 459, 925,178.62 457,088,344. 72 469, 494,010. 41 |485, 002,044.72 (871,041, 847.40 918, 362,329.07 |1, 008,397,543. 56 |1,044, 401, 857.1 
Se ea— -_—— (A 
Total appropriations by Congresses... .| 917, 013, 523. 34 954, 496, 055. 13 1, 789, 404, 176. 47 2,052, 799, 400. 68 
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The Future of the South—Its Prosperity Dependent Upon Better Transporta- | 


tion Facilities—Good Roads—River Improvement—The Panama Canal— 
A Trinity of Federal Projects. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 2, 1910. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7549) providing 
for the erection of monuments respectively to Gens. Daniel Stewart and 
James Screven, two distinguished officers of the American Army— 


- 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, there are 791 | 


river and harbor projects, and as to a great many of these proj- 
ects it would be very well if they were abandoned, in my 
humble judgment. 
which are appropriated for in the river and harbor bill where 
the appropriation is thrown away and the money wasted every 


There are many rivers, or so-called rivers, | 


year, and the increase of this corps for the purpose of river | 


and harbor improvements is only encouraging that sort of 
waste. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Mr. HAY. Certainly. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


xLV——29 


| 





3, 842, 203, 577 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
nate the streams that he thinks the 
upon? 

Mr. HAY. If I should undertake to designate all the streams 
that ought not to be improved, and upon which the commerce 
does not justify an improvement, I would have to have at least 
two hours of time to go through it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Are there any in the State 
of Virginia that ought to come off from the bill? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know of any specially in the State of 
Virginia, but I have no doubt there are some 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think the itleman 
ought to designate the rivers and harbors that ought to come 
off from the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. HAY. I make the general charge—and everybody knows 
it and does not deny it—that a great many appropriations in 
the river and harbor bill ought not to be made. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon; everybody does not know it. I do not know it, and I 
have investigated as carefully as the gentleman has. I am on 
that does not know it, and I do not believe it. 

Mr. HAY. That may be true. The gentleman is a member 
of the River and Harbor Committee, and I have no doubt he 
has great confidence in the work of his committee, but others 
are not of that opinion. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman, 


Will the gentleman desig 
money is thrown away 


wey 
K 


Will the gentleman from Virginia 
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Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I want to ask the gentleman if 
any of these improper projects are in the State of Virginia? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Mississippi just asked that 
question, and I answered that I have no doubt there are some. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Can the gentleman point out one 
of them? 

Mr. HAY. 
will not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
information. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Why did not the gentleman from Virginia 
bring the facts to the attention of the House when the river 
and harbor bill was being considered here? 

Mr. HAY. I have no doubt that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has got some stream in the mountains of Kentucky that 
he wants improved and that he wants a survey of. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Yes; I have two great big ones, which have, 
however, already been surveyed, and are now being improved, 
and both of them are provided for in that bill; but there was 
not quite enough appropriated for them—at least not quite as 
much as I wanted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAY. I have no doubt the gentleman wanted more, and 
if he did not get more than his share, this is the first time I 
ever knew of him failing. [Laughter.] The only reason on 
earth why this bill stands any chance of being passed is the 
fact that these gentlemen, a great many of them, have river 
and harbor projects, and they want to pass the bill in order 
that they may spend the money of the country faster than it is 
now being spent in river and harbor appropriations, 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is exactly what I am driving at. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the year 1915, if the estimate 
of our engineers proves correct, will be memorable in history for 
the division of continents and the marriage of oceans. The com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal will be the greatest triumph of 
engineering construction in the history of ths world. It has 
been a dream of men since the first European adventurers sail- 
ing westward gazed upon the shores of the Pacific. It has been 
a dream which a great nation, a sister Republic, vainly sought 
to realize, the failure being signalized by a scandal which 
wrecked reputations and came near to the overturning of that 
Republic itself. It is significant that in these days of muck- 
raking no breath of scandal has clouded the progress of this 
great American enterprise. With the dignity that becomes a 
great nation, the United States has dealt fairly with all parties, 
paying a just price, fixed by its own engineers, for the property 
itself, paying the Republic of Panama for its rights in the strip 
of land which has been acquired, and giving to the world an 
example of fair dealing with its own employees. 

The opening of the canal will be an added safeguard to the 
whole Nation against foreign embroilment, doubling the ca- 
pacity of the United States Navy to protect our shores; but its 
chief benefits in time of peace will be bestowed upon the South, 
whose ports lie nearest the canal, though, indirectly, these 
benefits will be shared also by the entire country, since the 
progress of the South means the enrichment of the Nation. 
Southern products will find their way through the canal, not 
only to the western shores of our own continent and South 
America, but to the waiting markets across the Pacific, which is 
to be the storm center of the coming contest between the great 
nations of the earth for supremacy in the world’s commerce. 

The South must be prepared, however, for this new outlet to 
its resources of field and forest and mine and factory. The 
great problem of ocean transportation being solved with the 
completion of the canal, the more immediate problem of the 
transportation of our goods from interior points to the ports 
presses for solution. 

In carrying out our general policy of extending our waterway 
transportation, one serious obstacle confronts us. I am in full 
sympathy with the general idea that the appropriations for 
our waterways should be guided by the reports of the Engineer 
Corps. The criticism I have to make, however, is that these 
reports are made too slowly to overtake the great demand for 
improved transportation facilities which the completion of the 
Panama Canal will make through the opening up of new markets 
for our supplies. Meritorious projects are held up from year 
to year because the equipment of the Engineering Corps does 
not admit of a report in a reasonable time upon the value of 
these projects. In this matter delay is far more costly to the 
country than would be immensely larger appropriations based 
upon common sense rather than technical knowledge. Hence 


I do not want to be invidious and therefore I 
The gentleman has already been invidious. 


The House ought to have the 
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the first necessity that meets us is the enlargement of 
Engineering Corps and the corresponding increase in its . 
ciency. This is in a nutshell my reason for supporting this ) 
The unexampled resources of the South are only waiting 1 
chance of transportation to market to bring about a dey. 
ment of these resources which will astonish the world. |; 
handicap to the prosperity of millions of our countrymen | 
their productive energy should be lessened while we wait | 
slow examination of our waterway problems by a small ba; 
experts. The excessive cost of transportation under pres 
conditions for a large proportion of our people retards the , 
velopment of these resources and tends to the detriment of | 
whose chief disadvantage is that their possessions have not free 
access to the markets of the world. 

Not only should there be an enlargement of the Engineer: 
Corps and an increase in its efficiency, but we need more m. 
immediately available to push these waterway improveny 
to rapid completion, so that the present generation may r 
some of the benefits of these improvements. The enh; 
values of our products—the increased wealth of the country — 
that would result therefrom would inure chiefly to the bene; 
of the next generation anyhow; so that it would be only 
for the next generation to pay its proportionate share of t)) 
expenditures. 

I introduced in the last Congress, and again in the pres 
Congress, a bill designed to expedite this work. This pil! | 
the approval of the engineers of the army, but it is still 
ing before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I wil! 
here a copy of that bill: 


A bill (H. R. 13462) to provide for the systematic and conti; 
improvement of rivers and harbors. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authoriz 
and directed to prosecute and complete all the works of river 
harbor improvement heretofore commenced, in accordance with proj: 
adopted by Congress, and which may be under way and unfinished 
the time of the passage of this act, including the repair and pres 
tion of such works; and he is further authorized and directed to caus 
to be made such additional examinations or surveys as may be needed, 
and to make such changes and modifications of the plans heret , 
adopted as, in his judgment, shall be necessary and proper to eff 
an early and economical completion of the aforesaid projects: Pro 
That no change involving a material increase in cost or a rad 


departure from the scope of any project shall be made until the sa: 
shall have been approved by Congress: Provided, That the provis 
of this act shall not apply, 


to the improvement of the Mississippi Riv 
between the Head of the Passes and the mouth of the Ohio River, « 
any other work paced by law in charge of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, nor shall anything herein contained be construed as modifying, 
repealing, or in any way affecting the provisions of the act of Concre 
approved June 21, 1879, creating the said commission, or any act sup- 
plementary or amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 2. That all the work herein provided for shall be execute ! 
all the moneys herein authorized to be expended shall be applied under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and such officers of the 
of Engineers, United States Army, as may be necessary to pros: 
the said works and carry out the provisions of this act shall 
tailed for that purpose; and such additional force, including « 
engineers, draftsmen, clerks, inspectors, mechanics, and laborers, 
be employed as in the judgment of the Secretary of War and the ‘ 
of Engineers may be needed, and all necessary vessels, dredges, i: 
ments, and other accessories shall be provided by purchase or othery 

Sec. 8. That all the works herein provided for shall be carried 
simultaneously and at such rate of progress that all the existing | 
ects shall be completed within five years from the date of the pas: 
of this act: Provided, That on all those projects for the comp 
of which no definite estimate has been formulated such amount of | 
funds herein provided for shall be expended annually as the Secret 
of War and the Chief of Engineers may consider equitable and pro) 
Provided, however, That estimates of final cost of such projects s 
be submitted to Congress at the earliest practicable date. ; 

Sec. 4. That all the lands, easements, and rights of way which. !: 
the judgment of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, | 
be needed for or in connection with any work provided for in this 
may be acquired by donation or by purchase from the owners if if can 
be done on reasonable terms; otherwise proceedings in condemnatio! 
may be instituted; and the provisions of the acts of Congress app 
April 24, 1888, and June 29, 1906, are hereby made applicable to s 
acquisition: Provided, That whenever it becomes necessary to acquire 
land at a point where the improvements to be made will result in the 
creation of valuable water power, sufficient land shall be acquired 
such locality as will give to the United States absolute control « 
the water power thus provided and the right to make such disposit 
thereof as Congress may authorize. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War shall submit to Congress annual’: 
and at such other periods as ng A be required by law, full detai 
reports of all action taken under the provisions of this act, and of 
moneys expended and work accomplished, and said reports shal! 
accompanied by such recommendations as he may deem appropriate «! 
desirable in the public interest. 

Sec. 6. That to promote the further prosecution of the works » 
in progress and the inauguration of new projects in harmony therewit!), 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army be, and he is hereby, directed '» 

repare and submit a general plan for the complete development 
Phe inland waterways and coast harbors of the United States, and t 
in preparing such plans consideration shall be given to the gener! 
men of streams with a view to devising a scheme of control 2)! 
betterment for navigation which shall promote as much as possi! 
and impede as little as possible the use of the waters of streams for 
other economical purposes and their collection and discharge with th 
least injury to the persons and peeperty along their banks. 

Sec. 7. That to enable the Secretary of War to carry out the prov' 

sions of this act and complete the works of improvement herein spec'- 








—— 


fied, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
horrow, on the credit of the United States, the sum of $150,000,000, 
and to prepare for such purpose coupon or registered bonds of the 
Tnited States in denominations of $20 or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemable in gold coin at the pleasure of the United States after 
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| 


te not exceeding 2 per cent per annum, payable semiannually in gold | 


twenty years from the date of their issue and bearing interest at a 
I 
t 


in: and the said bonds shall be sold for cash to the highest bidders 
in such amounts as will produce from time to time the funds required 
hy the Secretary of War to carry out the purposes of this act: Provided 
niwaus, That the total of such bond issue shall not, without the fur 
ther authorization of Congress, exceed $150,000,000; and the bonds 
herein authorized shall be exempt from taxation in any form by the 
tpited States, or by any State, municipal, or local authority; and said 
; may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury under such 
eviations as he may prescribe, giving to all citizens of the United 
States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, and such sum of 
eney as may be necessary to pay the expenses of preparing and 
issuing said 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
sec. & That all provisions of law inconsistent with this act are 
rreby repealed, and all sums of money heretofore appropriated for 
works herein provided for and unexpended at the date of the 
issage of this act shall be expended under the provisions hereof. 


In this connection it is only necessary to mention the fact 
that the great waterway system of this continent, the Missis- 
sippi Valley and its tributaries, traverses the heart of the South. 
Of 26,000 miles of navigable streams in the whole United States, 
20,000 are within the borders of the Southern States, including, 
of course, the streams flowing into the Atlantic and Gulf, and 
not embraced in the Mississippi Valley, 

The following table illustrates the leadership in navigable 
streams which the South holds: 


} 
the 
YD 

i 


bonds is hereby appropriated out of any money in the | 


building of many new lines which we imperatively need. It is 
only fair to say to those who are considering the making of such 
an investment that they have a right to expect the future rease 
in the value of their securities which will come from the de 
velopment of the country by the railroads themselves. How- 
ever, I would have the proceeds of stocks and bonds used hon 
estly in the actual construction of railroads and in the increase 
of their equipment. 

Let me come now to another consideration which the pe e 
of the South should bear in mind. Not only is the South the 
leader in the mileage of navigable streams, but also in its 
coast-line mileage. The coast line of the Southern States is 
J,007 miles, the coast line of the North Atlantic States SSS 


miles, the Pacific coast line 1,557 miles. It may not be generally 
known that the second position for exports among all the ports 


of the United States, New York being first, has been held by 
two southern ports in recent years—first by New Orleans, and 
now by Galveston, the city which was wrecked and rent by 


storm only a few years ago. What has made these great south 
ern ports forge to the front has been their improvement in dock 
facilities, and that is what is needed everywhere at our se 
and our river points. It is idle to spend money 
ening of harbors and river channels unless we at the same 
improve our docking facilities. Here a field for southern 
initiative and enterprise about which volumes might be written. 


GOOD ROADS. 


ports 
for the deep 
time 


is 


We come now to consider still another link in the trans 

Miles. | portation problem. I refer to the subject of good roads, which 

Southern navigable streams tributary to the Guif-----------_ 5, 212 | 18 occupying in a greater degree than ever before the though! 
Southern navigable streams tributary to the Mississippi in | ful attention of our people. It is a well-known fact that in 
southern territory ........-~- sale cialis eerie degli tapseines decide 7,073 | spite of the sometimes unreasonable and excessive rates which 
The Mississippi in southern territory----------------~------- 1, 363 | the railroads have charged under the former system it actually 
ct aennat “18, 215 | costs the farmer more to transport his goods from his farm 
This does not include the Ohio or the Missouri rivers. In- | Vet 2 few miles of country road to the nearest railroad point 
cluding these, we will have— | than it does to send them from that point to the farthest 
: Miles. | market within the confines of the Republic. This is a field of 
NS EEL 4.567 | effort in which the National Government has a constitutional 
a desea ite tines nicer emnen cineca casita ----~ 19,124 | right to engage, power being given it to establish post-roads as 
se ed pecan dll lie aaa eel a “93. 691 | well as post-offices. The rural free-delivery system has been 


Leaving only 2,719 miles of navigable streams in the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the United States. 

It is not too much to say that this tremendous opportunity 
for cheap transportation has been almost wholly neglected. 
Through the permission given to the railroads by former leg- 
islation to charge less for a long haul than for a short haul 
over the same lines, the rates to and from water points have 


been lowered so that water competition has been almost de- | 


stroyed. But this has been done at the expense of the interior 
points, so that the development of the back country has been 
correspondingly retarded. Thus the interior points have been 
given an artificial handicap in addition to the natural disad- 
vantage which comes from their distance from cheap water 
transportation routes. It has remained for this Congress to 
correct this in the legislation of the railroad bill. 

Let me say here that I am not an enemy of the railroads. 
They are the great developers of the country. We need more 
of them than we have in the South to-day. 


Incidentally we | 
need more for the proper development of the tenth district of | 





Kentucky. But I would save the railroads from their ruinous | 


competition with the cheap waterway transportation at the 
expense of the interior country and would confine them more 
largely to transporting the products of field and forest and mine 
and factory to our river points and to the sea. Thus they will 
develop the millions of acres of our country that have thus far 
been so isolated from the markets that production has been at 
a discount. In voting for the railroad bill, therefore, I did 
not cast a vote antagonistic to the railroads. I opposed the 
original proposition, dealing with the issuing of stocks and 
bonds of railroad companies. I was especially opposed to that 
part of section 13 which said: 


That, except as hereinafter provided, no railroad corporation which | 


is a common carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, as amended, shall hereafter issue, for any purpose 


connected with or relating to any part of its business governed by said | ham Baldwin, of Georgia, took the ground that it was properly 


act to regulate commerce, as amended, any capital stock or certificate 
of stock without previous or simultaneous payment to it of not less 
than the par value of such stock or any bond or other evidence of in- 
debtedness, except notes maturing not more than two years from the 
date of their issue, without previous or simultaneous payment to such 
corporation of not less than the par value of such bond or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness, or if sold at less than par, then of not less than 
its reasonable market value, which value shall be ascertained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and stated in a sealed certificate 
issued by the commission to the corporation or to any person or per- 
sons intending to organize such corporation, and recorded with the 
commission. 


To say that the sale of stocks and bonds for a new railroad 





in itself quite an impetus in the good-roads movement, but we 
are only at the beginning of this development. 

The Government has spent millions for the reclamation of 
the arid lands in the West and is going to spend millions more 


| for the same purpose. It may in the future spend other 
millions for the drainage of the fertile swamp lands in the 


South; but here is an opportunity for the reclamation of lands 
of comparatively little value by reason of their isolation from 
the markets, by the building of good roads to the railroads 
and river ports of shipment. These sections are now entitled to 


first consideration at our hands because thus far they have 


| received practically no benefit from federal appropriations. 


In the early history of this Government the importance of 
good roads for the prosperity of the country was clearly recog 


nized. President Washington, in his third annual message, 
said: 


The importance of the post-office and post-road on a plan sufficic 
liberal and comprehensive, as they respect the expedition, safety, 
facility of communication, is increased by their instrumentality 
diffusing a knowledge of the laws and proceedings of the Go 
which, while it contributes to the security of the people, serves also to 
guard them against the effects of misrepresentation and misconception. 

There is a close analogy between the construction of post- 
roads referred to by Washington and the building of good 
roads as it is now advocated, in that the good roads are as im- 
portant to-day for the proper administration of the postal 
service as they were in the days of the first President, for 
the extension and the most effective work of rural free delivery 
will be aided and expedited to an almost incalculable degree 
by the establishment of good roads. 

Madison offered a resolution in the Fourth Congress, authoriz- 
ing the President to have a survey made of the main post-roads 
from Maine to Georgia, with a view to altering their lines, short 
ening and straightening them, and otherwise improving them. In 
the debate which followed the introduction of the resolution Abra- 


ntly 
and 
in 
vernment, 





the business of the General Government to undertake the im 
provement of the roads, for the state governments were too 
liable to be influenced by the clashing of local interests and 
jealousies. He said, further, that there was “nothing in this 
country of which we ought to be more ashamed than our publie 
roads.” Comparatively speaking, conditions have changed but 
little, and the people of the United States have just as much 
reason to-day as they had a hundred years ago to be ashamed 
of their public roads. The resolution and arguments in support 
of it evidently made the right impression, for Congress appro- 


should be forced at par would, to my mind, be to preclude the ‘ priated $5,000 to carry it into effect. 
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laver trunk mail line 
nberland road, from Cumberland, 
River near Wheeling, for 
had been petitioned in 1796, 
29, 1806, the appropriation granted 
Standing opposition 
quent Congre 


the construction 


being $30,000. 


SSeS 


and by some of the Presidents, appropriations 
continued to be made for this and other public roads until 1838, 


when the advent of the railroads seemed to make further ap- | 


propriations for road work for postal purposes unnecessary. 
The Cumberland road was extended to Indiana and Illinois be- 


fore 1838, the total of appropriations for the same having been 
about $6.800.000. 


About $1,600,000 was appropriated for other roads, princi- 


pally in the South, down to 1838. According to a recent esti- 
mate of the Director of the Office of Public Roads of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, the National Government has appropriated } 


altogether about $14,000,000 for the construction of national 
highwavs. 


Madison, in his annual message in 1815, said: 


Among the means of advancing the public interests the occasion is a 
‘ for the attention of Congress to 
ortance of establishing throughout our country the 

ch can be best executed under the national authority. 
' 


pr 

p 

\ 

within the circle of political economy so richly repay 
} th a ' 

‘ 

( 


per one recalling 


the expense 
estowed upor them: ft 
ersally 


e e 
ned and acknowledged: 
;overnment whose wise and enlarged patriotism duly appreciates them. 


ascert: 


John Quincy Adams, in his message to Congress in 1827, said: 


The appropriations for the repair and continuation of the Cumberland 
road, for the construction of various other roads, may be considered 
rather as treasures laid up from the contributions of the present age 
than as unrequited applications of the accruing revenues of the Nation. 


John C. Calhoun, strict constructionist and uncompromising 
states-rights man, in a report to Congress in 1819, thus put him- 
self on record in favor of public-road construction by the Gen- 
eral Government: 


A judicious system of roads and canals, constructed for the conven- 
fence of commerce and the transportation of the mail only, without any 
reference to military operations, is itself among the most efficient means 
for “the more complete defense of the United States.” * * * But 
in such great undertakings, so interesting in every point of view to the 
whole Union, and which may ultimately become necessary to its defense, 
the expense ought not to fall wholly on the portions of the country im- 
mediately interested. As the Government has a deep stake in them, and 
as the system of defense will not be perfect without their completion, it 
ought at least to bear a proportional share of the expense of their con- 
struction. 


President Roosevelt, in his address before the national good- 
roads convention in St. Louis in 1903, said: 


No one thing can do so much to offset the tendency toward an un- 
healthy drain from the country into the city as the making and keeping 
of good roads. * * * 

Merely from the standpoint of historical analysis we should have a 
right to ask that this people which has tamed a continent, which has 
built up a country with a continent for its base, which boasts itself 
with truth as the mightiest republic that the world has ever seen, which 
we firmly believe will in the century now opening rise to a position of 
headship and leadership such as no other nation has yet attained 
* * * merely from historical analogy, I say, we should have a right 
to demand that such a nation build in good roads. Much more have we 
a right to demand it from the practical stardpoint. * * A great 
many excellent people have proceeded upon the assumption that, some- 
how or other, having good railways is a substitute for having good high- 
ways, good ordinary roads. A more untenable position can not be imag- 
ined. What the railway does is to develop the country, and, of course, 


its development implies that the country will need more and better 
roads. 


Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, in a letter to 
George R. Brown, secretary of the Board of Trade of Little Rock, 


Ark., regretting -his inability to attend the Arkansas state 
good-roads convention, said : 


I wish through you to express to the convention my strong and abid- 
ing interest in the subject of good road improvement. No other form 
of internal improvement so directly and vitally affects the welfare of 
the agricultural classes. * * *® know the principal obstacle to 
road improvement is the burden of taxation that it imposes. But in 
considering this question, the taxpayers should remember that bad 
roads impose an enormous burden, a sort of perpetual tax, from which 
there is no escape except the permanent improvement of the highways. 
While the burden of taxation —y seem heavy, the money spent in - 

roving the highways should be looked upon as an investment, the re- 
rns from which will increase the prosperity of the community far 
more than it is depleted by the necessary taxation. Then, besides the 
material advantages, there are comforts and pleasures, moral and social 
benefits, resulting from good roads, which are of incalculable value to 
any community. Where good roads have once been established and 


Washington, | 
g done to save 500 miles be- | 
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Md., to a point on | 
of which | 
was authorized on March | 
Notwith- | 
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ire none the utility of which is more uni- | 
none that do more honor the | 





their benefits enjoyed, the people are never willing to get al 
out them. 

It is a fact that the Government paid almost as much { 
construction of the Cumberland road from Cumberland. 
to St. Louis, Mo., as it did for the Louisiana Purchase 
namely, $14,000,000. It is a general rule that it costs 
to build up and improve and maintain the roads of a1 
section of the country as the land in its primitive condi: 
worth. It is also true that the improvement of a 
within reasonable limitations, will double 
lands adjacent to it. 

Two generations ago the General Government abando 


hb 
the value 


| plan to build public highways, and the States delegate 


powers either to individuals, companies, or corporations to 
toll roads, where, in most instances, excessive rates were c 


| while the counties and municipalities undertook to bui 
| free roads, where such roads were built at all. 


A small amount of money has been invested by the G 
ment in recent years, mainly in the direction of giving 
lessons for the use of suitable machinery in the build 
good roads; but the great fact is beginning to be recognize 
the steel highways of the country—the railroads—inst 
precluding the further interest of the National Govern: 
good roads, are really dependent upon the good roads fo1 
own prosperity. The modern problem of transportati 
to the country roads an importance equal to that of the 
roads. Practically all the railroad tonnage of the count: 


the great fm | eeives its initial transportation over country roads f! 
roads and canals | 


No objects | 


farms and the factories and the mines to the stations « 
wharves or the docks, The United States Government has 
very generous in its donations to railroad corporations. | 
given some 64,000,000 acres out of the national domai: 
railroads, and to the States for the use of the railroads 
000 more, a total of not less than 104,000,000 acres. 
given for wagon-road grants about 2,500,000 acres, or less 
one-fiftieth. 

The people of the country are earnestly interested in the 
tion of the high cost of living just now. One item of this 
it is alleged, is the excessive freight rate which the rai 
charge; but if, as it has been proved, it costs more to ( 

a bushel of grain 5 miles over a country road in Illinois | 
railroad point than it costs to deliver it 1,000 miles over 
railroads at Buffalo; if it costs five times as much to de 
load of mountain produce 8 miles from the railroad as it 
to transport that product 500 miles to the nearest eastern 
then a good part of the cost of such grain or produce must 
charged to wagon transportation. 

According to a bulletin issued by the Department of Ag: 
ture in 1904, there were 2,151,570 miles of public roads in t! 
Unitéd States. Of this mileage 108,232 miles were surt 
with gravel; 6,807 with special material, such as shells. s 
clay, oil, and brick; and 28,621 with stone, making in all 153 
miles of improved roads—only 7.14 per cent of the public 1 
in this country. The cost to the Nation in the extra labo 
time employed by the farmers in getting their produce to n 
and the wear and tear on vehicles and teams is incalcu 
and all this must be charged finally to the consumer, althou 
the less fortunate part of our agricultural population are also 
handicapped by sheer inability to get their produce to mar! 
It would be a most profitable investment for the Governn: 
to make—the stimulation, by abundant appropriations to t 
good-roads movement throughout the country, thereby doub! 
the value of adjacent lands and thus increasing the governn 
revenues by taxation, opening up great sections of the count 
now isolated for farming and forestry and mining operations 
doubling the tonnage of our railroads and increasing their pros 
perity, compelling the full use of our great waterway system, 
and building up a merchant marine which shall carry our prod- 
ucts to the markets of the world. 

It is certainly high time that the National Government wis 
undertaking on something like an equitable scale the appro 
priation of public money for these public improvements. [| un- 
derstand, of course, that there is no chance to get Congress | 
take up specific local propositions, independent of a gener! 
plan for tederal aid in the construction of public highways i 
various sections of the country. 

I have contended for a long while, and I still contend, that 
inasmuch as the interior portions of the country, being remote 
from navigable streams, have been less favored by nature i) 
the matter of transportation facilities than those that are cvn- 
tiguous to them, these remote sections should have been given 
the first consideration by the Federal Government in contribu- 
ting aid to transportation. Certainly it is the duty of the 
Federal Government now to go to the limit of its constitution! 














power in furnishing transportation facilities to those sections 
that are not directly benefited by the improvement of our 


waterways. J have said to the people of my district, and I | population bears to the total population of the Ur is 5 
repeat it now, that, in my judgment, the time is not far distant | iemeesere women 
when such a policy of federal aid in the construction of public re! y ; ee —_ 
highways will be adopted by our Government, and so long as I} as It is impossible that with the comple 1 OL the Ps a 
remain a Member of Congress I shall insist upon the adoption | Canal the improvement of our roads and rivers lL of our 
¢ such a policy. | dock facilities there will not be a tremendous growth it ir 
I introduced in the last Congress, and again in the present | —— marine. ne —_ will the number of our is 
a * 3: . ‘ . = * rise ; 3 > rr ee y » arve itl . er steamers 
Congress, a bill providing for national aid in the construction | W'5¢ 54!DS = great en arged, —y only will river steame! 
of public highways. This bill has been approved by the Na- — Our wharves, Dut we shall be able to put American 
nal Grange, an association of farmers which has more than a upon the high rs — heer I = RAVOE @ 
00,000 members. I have repeatedly advocated the enactment | ® “ee ee al thetiied ie then a a md to thal 
of some legislation of this character, and, as I have already oa. tA aan se b aes vo a Sa ae ul journey around 
said, it is bound to come sooner or later. This bill is as | ¢ Word made by our American battle ships last year, but 
| there was one cause for humiliation in that great specta 
follows: | oe : : ; ; : 
| namely, that during the whole of the journey the only Ameri- 
A bill (H. R. 23101) to establish in the Department of Agriculture a | oan flag which they saw fluttering from a n was cal 1 by 
yuureau to be known as the bureau of public highways, and to pro- t hattl ine themacive ver , ; : : 
vide for national aid in the improvement of the public roads. | the battle ships t . “a 4 s. ven the coliiers that accom 
| panie : arrie e flags of our rivals in trade t is ¢ 
Re it enacted, etc., That there shall be established in the Department | D inied the - = ane “ : a ; pi = a ee ct ee It i " 
of Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public highways. | Positive calamity that in the ope i< up of a wacerway between 
Sec. 2. That the object and purpose of said bureau shall be to | two continents, built by American capital and enterprise, giving 
cooperate with the various States and Territories of the United States | tg America new opportunities for capturing foreign trade, we 
in the construction and improvement of permanent public roads accord ] id 1 : 1} ; nd Amer oa aoteail fee es : 
ing to the provisions of this act; to make investigations and experi- should be compelled to send American goods under the flag of 
ments in regard to the best methods of road making and the best road- | our trade rivals. 
making materials; to cooperate with the various States and Terri-| Qpe hundred vears ago we carried as much deep-sea tonnage 
tories of the United States in the construction of object-lesson roads ; f a s anes ade } Am aoa we aa: Tae . fay Seles 1.0 mn Onn 
to publish and distribute bulletins and reports on the subject of roads | for foreign trade in American ships, something like 1, Mn 
and road improvement; to bring about, as far as may be, a uniform | tons, as we do to-day. We carried 90 per cent of our trade 
system for the repair, improvement, and construction of the public | with foreign countries in American ships. In 1861 we carried 
roads throughout the United States. as : m trade and : a oann 
Sec. 3. That the said bureau shall consist of three commissioners, | 65 per cent of our own trade and our tonnage was 2,250,000 
to be known as “commissioners of highways,” two of whom shall be/| tons. To-day we carry less than 10 per cent of our trad We 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the | ara almost eliminated from the great struggle of the « : 
Senate, in the following manner: One from the political party in con- | = — ee. le. While our coastwise tonn: A aaa . > - 
trol of the executive branch of the Government, who shall be the | C€arrying trade. Aue Our CoAaSstwist MBASC 1S WUC TAFgeet IM 
chairman of the commission; one from the largest minority political | the world our deep-sea tonnage is the ridicule of the na- 
party. Both of the aforesaid commissioners shall have practical knowl- | tions. While we have a tonnage in foreign trade carried 


eige of road engineering and construction and shall receive a salary 
of $5,000 per annum each. The President shall detail to serve as the 
third member of said commission an officer of the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army, on the active or retired list, of rank not below 


that of captain, who shall receive, in addition to the pay allowance of | 
his rank in the United States Army, a sum sufficient to make $5,000 | 


per annum. The said commissioners of highways shall appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, such other offi- 


cers, agents, and servants as may be required to carry into effect the | 


provisions of this act: Provided, That the said commissioners ef high- 
ways shall be under the general supervision of the Secrethry of Agri- 
culture, who shall exercise general jurisdiction over all matters and 
acts coming under their control by virtue of this enactment. 

Sec. 4. That after the expiration of six months from the date of 
the approval of this act any State or Territory or civil subdivision 
thereof, through the proper officers having jurisdiction of the public 
roads, may apply for aid in the improvement or construction of the 
public roads or sections thereof located in said State or Territory. 

Sec. 5. That the said commissioners of highways shall make and pro- 
mulgate all needful rules and regulations under which the various 
States and Territories or civil subdivisions thereof may apply for and 
receive the benefits of this act. 
be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 6. That no State or Territory or civil subdivision thereof shall 
be entitled to receive the benefits of this act until it shall have estab 
ished, to the satisfaction of the said commissioners of highways: 


First, that the highway or section thereof sought to be improved or | 


constructed is of sufficient public importance as to come within the 
purview of this act, taking into account the use, location, and value 
of such highway, or section thereof, for the purposes of common traffic 
and travel and for the delivery of the mail of the United States: sec- 
end, that the requisite right of way for the improvement and construc- 


tion of the highway or section thereof has been secured; third, that | 


the highway or section thereof when constructed or improved will be 
maintained and kept in repair without recourse upon the United States: 
fourth, that the State or Territory or civil subdivision thereof has 
provided for the payment of its portion of the total cost of the improve- 
ment or construction as provided for in this act. 

Sec. 7. That one-half of the expense of the improvement or construc- 


tion of any public highway of any State or Territory or civil subdivi- | 


sion thereof that may receive the benefits of this act shall be paid 
by the Treasurer of the United States, upon the warrant of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture issued upon the requisition of said commissioners 


of highways, out of any specific appropriation made to carry out the | 


rovisions of this act, and that one-half of 
paid by the State or Territor 
the highway or section thereo 


the expense thereof shall 
or civil subdivision thereof in which 
is located: Provided. That nothing 


herein contained shall prevent the said States or Territories from | 


distributing their portion of the cost among their several civil subdi- 
visions: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the said States or Territories or civil subdivisions thereof from receiy- 
ing credit for all labor, material, and machinery used in the construc- 
tion or improvement of said highway or section thereof: Provided 
further, That no money shall be advanced by the United States in pay- 
ment of its proportion of the expense of the improvement or construe. 
tion as herein provided for, except as the work of actual construction 
progresses, and in no case shall the payment or payments made prior 


| 
of the Gall wctealty Fg in excess of 80 per cent of the value | gress will divert the energies of the railroads from their ruinous 
Sec, 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the | Competition with water transportation to their proper rk 
areasery not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying out | of developing the interior resources of the country. ‘This in 
tion Une eeadanebe nt tke oo: $s, $24,000,000, the said appropria- | itself will give an added impetus to water transportation. Our 


000,000 a year during the years 
1911, 1912, and 1913. If any of the appropriation herein Sade i net 
expended in the year named, that portion not expended shall become 
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The said rules and regulations shall | 





' 

available the succeeding year. 
in the following manner: No 
one year a larger proportion « 
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under American ships of 940,000 tons, Norway has 2,000,000, 


Japan has 1,500,000, France has 2,000,000, Germany has 
4,500,000, and Great Britain has 18,700,000 tons, The United 
States carries less than one-fortieth of the total tonnage of the 


world, 

Now, the navigation laws of the United States give a better 
| standard of food for American sailors, better pay for the Ameri 
can sailors, and no vessel can sail under the American flag not 


« 
< 


constructed in an American shipyard which employs American 
workmen at American wages. I am not in favor of lowering 
| American standards in these particulars, but what Great Britain 
| and Japan and France and Germany, and even Norway, can do 
to encourage their merchant marines we can also do. Since 


1890 British tonnage has doubled, German tonnage has tre bled, 
and Japan’s tonnage has increased ten times. Great Brit- 
ain pays out in subsidies to her different ‘amship lines 
$8,118,540; Germany, $1,839,414; France, $8,606,907; Japan, 
| $6,698,771. 

Thus a condition confronts us, not a theory. We are 
compelled to overcome the handicap of our navigation la 
| which require the holding up of American standards of w: 
and living, but we must meet the subsidies of our trade rival! 
When we shall do this, the expenditure of only a few million 
| dollars will enable us to see the American flag waving over 
American ships, built by American workmen, manned by Ameri- 
can sailors, carrying the produce of American fields and forest 
and mines and factories to every part of the habitable world. 
The resulting benefit to the people who would contribute their 


ste 


1 
i 


Oot only 


es 


Sg 





share to the reasonable maintenance of our merchant marine 
would many times compensate the taxpayers who woul: have to 
contribute to its support. 
| Thus we would have the transportation chain « lete by 
| this trinity of federal projects. The opening of e Panama 
Canal will be the signal for the freedom of the South to enter 
the market of our own western coast, of the western coast 
of South America, to reach Australia and the isles of the 
| Pacific, and to supply the teeming millions of Asia with our 
products. 

The appropriations for rivers and harbors will, if justly 


expended, enable the South to realize the advantages of 
3.007 miles of coast line and its 20,000 miles of navi 
streams. The reorganization of the railroad transporta 
the country through the passage of the railroad bill in this Con- 


al 


ion 


e 


Oo 
i 


streams will once more bear on their broad bosoms the steam- 
boats whose predecessors have rotted away at our decay 


ing 
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wharves. The increase in wharfage and docking facilities will 
immediately follow as a matter of necessity and of practical 
common sense, while the building of good roads from our for- 
ests and fields to the railroads will finally link our producers 
with the consuming public, not only of our own country, but of 
distant lands, 

To give point to what I have been saying concerning the un- 
developed workable lands of the South here are the figures 
which prove that there is more such workable land remaining 
undeveloped in the South than in any other agricultural area 
in the United States. In the Southern States there are 612,- 
296,920 acres of land, distributed as follows: 


f 

Square 

miles of 
land. 


Acres. Improved. 





—| 

| | 

»279 32,818, 560 
2,525 | 83,616,000 | 
,861 | 35,110,040 

Georgia. ‘ 58.725 | 37,564,000 
Kentucky | 181 5,715,840 | 13,741,968 
Louisiana . | 25 409 29,061,760 ’ 666. 5S 
Maryland 9, $362,240 | 3,516,354 
Mississippi :' 362 29,671,680 
Missouri | 8, 727 3,985, 280 
,740 31,193 ,600 

9,414 , 424,960 

), 495 25,916,800 

87 26, 767 ,G80 

,398 37,984, 720 
Virginia.. ‘ ; | 40,262 680 | 
West Virginia. 24,022 74,080 | 5,498 


8,645,991 
6,953,735 
1,511 ,653 
10,615,644 


2: 900, { 


Total 2 145, 185,% 


In 1880, improved acreage 
In 1890, improved acreage 





101 , 962,543 
126, 985,955 
A more recent estimate shows that 
showing that less than 25 per cent of our vast area has been 
brought under cultivation, a total of 466,910,921 acres. There 
is no part of the world where so much fertile land, blessed by 
vivifying sunshine and fructifying showers, lies open for culti- 
vation with such accessibility to the markets of the world. 
Pessimistic prophets have been indulging in forebodings lest 
this great nation of ours should soon be unable 
sufficient food supply for itself. 
lamentations: 


Here is the answer to such 
The development of the South. 


In still another important respect the South maintains leader- | 


ship over the rest of the country, 
forests. 
United States is to be found in the South. Much of this timber 
lies in mountain regions on lands that will not be used for food 
crops for many years. 
supply will enable the Southern States to produce continuously, 
as the Black Forest in Germany does, the millions of feet of 
lumber which the country needs. 

Next take a glance at the mineral resources of the South. 
Mr. E. ©. Eckel, formerly iron inspector of the United States 
Geological Survey, is the authority for the statement that the 
iron-ore life of the Southern States is expected to endure long 
after the Lake Superior region 


and that is in the area of its 


northern portion of Alabama and the central southern portion 
of Tennessee, 
by the limestone quarry. 
iron because of the advantage of this section, and yet the whole 
Birmingham district produces now only about 10 per cent of 
the pig iron in the United States. Consider the developments 
that will come when it produces 50 per cent or 90 per cent of the 
iron ore of the country. 

I need not speak further of the extent of these deposits of 
coal and iron ore, or of those minerals that belong exclusively 
to the South. Ninety-eight per cent of the sulphur consumed in 
the market is produced in the South. Doctor Day foretells the 
centralization on the Gulf coast of the greatest chemical in- 
dustry that the world has ever seen, both gas and oil being 
within piping distance of the coast. It is literally true that 
the South has more mineral conveniently arranged for accessi- 
bility to the m.irkets of the world than any other section of the 
United States. 

In New England they have already developed over a million 
horsepower from the streams for manufacturing enterprises. 
But the raw materials must be transported to New England 
from the other parts of the country. The South has 5,000,000 
horsepower in its Appalachian Range, with the raw material 
for development in the finished products lying all around it. 


in 1905 the cultivated | 
area of all the Southern States amounted to 145,186,000 acres, | 


Forty-one per cent of all the standing timber in the | 


| about the same amount of capital, 


f | manufacturing enterprises. The New England States must 
The proper conservation of this timber | 


is stripped and exhausted. | 
Moreover, the iron ore of the Southern Appalachian Range, the | 





Consider also the manufacturing development of the Sont), 
only in its relation to the past, but what may reasonably |) 
pected in the near future. 

The following table shows the area, population, and map 
turing capital in 1900 of the Southern States with the , 
facturing capital in 1905, compared with the area, popy 
and manufacturing capital for 1900 and 1905 of New En 
and Pennsylvania: 


Mar 
ing « 


Manufactur- 


Area. |Population.| ing capital, 
1900. 


Southern States: 
Alabama 
Arkansas... .. 
Florida 


51,998 $60,165,904 | 
58,335 311, 25,384,636 
58,666 528, 545 25,682,117 
50,265 é 79,308,316 | 
40,508 | 2,147 87,995,822 | 
48,506 3 f 100,874,729 
12,327 149,155,313 
46 865 ,551 ,2 22,712,186 
69, 420 223,781 , 088 
52,426 8H , 283,005 
sichese calc ae 2,462, 438 
South Carolina. 30,989; i, 340, 316 | 62,750,027 
Tennessee | 42,022 2,020,616 | 63,140,657 
ore ae ee | 265,896 | 3,048,710 63,655,616 
CRESS | 42,627 | 1,854,184 | 92,290 580 


Total "96," 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri. 

North Carolina... 
Oklahoma--. 


26,796,679 | 1,176 ,849,635 


694 , 466 | 114,007,715 
| 343,641 43 , 499,633 
New Hampshire......... | 7 411,588 | 92,146,025 
Massachusetts__.........| 26 2,805,346 | 781 ,867 ,715 
Rhode Island............ ‘3 498,556 | 176,901,606 
Connecticut 5 | 908,420 | 299, 206,925 


66,424 5, 582, 017 he 507 629, 619 





45, 126 | | 6 902,115 1, 449, 814,740 


It will be seen from these figures that the relative adv: 
of the Southern States in manufacturing capital in five y. 
yas much greater than the same advance either in New Eng 


| or Pennsylvania, and as to the possibilities of future development 
to produce a | 


note this fact, that the Southern States, with 969,207 square 


| miles of area and a population of 26,796,679, have invested 


round numbers, $2,000,000,000 of capital in manufacturing ente1 
prises, while New England, with an area of 66,424 square miles, 
a population of 5,592,017, and Pennsylvania, with an area 
of 45,126 square miles and a population of 6,302,115, each hay 
$2,000,000,000, invested in 


port nearly all their raw material for manufacturing from 
other sections. The area of Pennsylvania is one-twentieth of 
the area of the Southern States, and its resources not anything 
like one-twentieth of the natural resources of the Southern 
States. In these States, therefore, is the great hope for future 
development of manufacturing enterprises. 

The district which I have the honor to represent—the tenth 
district of Kentucky, comprising 16 counties in the eastern prt 
of the State—has its full share of these natural resources whic li 
I have mentioned. It has a direct interest in the improvements 


. ‘ a eae . hen te | in waterway developments—the improvements in the Kentucky 
es often within gunshot of a coal bed and hard |! 


Birmingham sets the price for pig | 


and the Big Sandy rivers, the deepening of the channel! of the 
Ohio, and in the great inland waterway system from the Lakes 


| to the Gulf. 


To make use of these improvements we need more railroads, 
and to receive the full value of the railroads, to hasten the 
period of profitable investment in new lines, we need a great 
development of our public-road system. Our mountains ire 
clothed with forests and are rich in mineral resources. (ur 
fields are fertile, and with our transportation problem solved 
we can do our share of the task of feeding the world. With 
the harnessing of our water power and its transmutation into 
electrical energy, we can transform our raw material into 
finished products. And we have a people of purest Anglo-Saxon 
stock, who only need the opportunity of reaching the ae 
to become as prosperous as‘any people on the globe. Thivi 
prosperity will manifest itself in more schools and better 
schools and in the utilization of all the factors that make for 
the highest civilization. We have been waiting patiently for 
a hundred years the slow process which shall give us the «)- 
portunity of developing our unsurpassed natural resources, = 
with that development complete we can present the spects:! 
of the fairest and most fruitful land on which the sun shall 
shine in its journey around the world. 
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Agrieultare—Good Laws—Open Markets for Preducts—Noe | fathers with their reap hooks, with their wooden plows, with 


Bucket Shops—No Gambling in Farm Preduets. their barn floor as a place upon which the grain must be 
. thrashed by flail and tramping of horses and cattle. We live 
if in an age when if our possibilities of the future are to be meas- 
SPEECH ured by our accomplishments of the past, we at once meet a 
or state of utter bewilderment that we can not fathom or under- 
stand. 


i 0 N S GC O T T EF E R R T 7 Students of this vast subject tell us that our civilization may 
AN: « 9 


, be measured by the response we are able to glean from the si 
OF OKLAHOMA, At first blush this is a harsh statement, but when we think of 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES the savage in his primitive state, who lives on herbs and meats 
? and not from the products of the soil, we must believe that the 
Priday, June 24, 1910, theory is but a true one. 

On the bill (H. R. 24073) to prohibit interference with commerce among The different products of the soil may well be numbered by 
the States and Territories and with foreign nations, and to remove | the leaves on the trees. Their uses are more numerous than 
obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of certain their numbers; so it will not be my pleasure to try to deal with 
messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other means of communi- them all and perhaps but one of the : 
cation between States and Territeries and foreign nations. dem all and perhaps but a cee 

‘ERRIS said: This crop that I am going to deal with grows only within the 

Mr. P a = Gr ; . jntienenine ___'| thirty-fifth parallel. This crop is not a universal crop, but it is 
Mr. Srnakes 0 nn = 2 See cane Coneress : | an all-important product of the soil, as I believe we will all 
The birth of agriculture and her ever-attending virtues came agree. It grows in a land where the sun shines longer, where 


with the dawn of civilization. All of the great nations of 
antiquity, including the Babylonians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
all devoted pages of their earliest history to this noble and 


the flowers bloom more beautifully, and where the hearts are 
no colder than they are in the other sections of the world. The 


; . me . i crop of fleecy staple, about which I am going to consume the 
historic art. The Old and New Testament make frequent ref-| time of this House, is quite well estimated to be worth $700.- 
erence to agriculture in their sacred pages. All of that his- | 990,000 every year, a large per cent of it going to foreign coun 


toric literature of the Latin tongue deal at length with the 
crude methods of farming in those days of the long ago. Egyp- 
tians wrote on the tablets of stone of the imoprtance of this art. 

May it ever be said to the credit of the Romans and their 


tries and bringing back to this group of the States treasure and 
wealth in return. 

In the land of its growth, under its benign influence, the 
bravery and valor of men never has been questioned in the past, 
conquering spirit that they cultivated and improved the domain; | and, as we believe, never will be in the future. In the land 
they made their own by conquest and the sword. They did | where the cotton blossoms grow the virtue of woman is as 
not lay waste their possessions of conquest, but were frugal | sacred as the Bible itself, and yield us the optimism to peer into 
and attended to the virtues of agriculture. the future and prophesy that it shall never be otherwise. 

Carthage and the Carthaginians, the great rival of Rome, The origin of this historic plant and useful 
even surpassed Rome in her greatness for her agricultural pur- | back to the beginning of time. It may with reasonable accuracy 
suits and their extensive undertakings. be traced back to a time prior to the Christian era. Prior to 

Before Cadmus, who first invented books, knew of the rich | the year 1793 the ability of the grower to utilize the fabric 
legacy he was handing down to the generations that were to | made little or no progress, but with the invention of the saw 
follow him, did the historians in their crude way so greatly prize | cotton gin by Eli Whitney, her usefulness and magic has 
the art of agriculture that they wrote by use of hieroglyphics | exceeded the fondest expectations of this historic plant. 
and indentures on the tablets of stone. The time was when cotton could not be used for cloth and 

And may it every be said to the credit of modern times that | other fabric without weaving it with wool and hemp, but to-day 
instead of going backward in that regard we have in unison and | with modern scientific methods it stands alone as the principal 
in accord marched forward. May the time never come when | fabric in all the world and has not a peer. Its boundless suc- 
there will be an oceasion to pursue another course. cess and usefulness has made it possible to dispense with the 

While the art of agriculture has been extensively practiced | herds and flocks of the historic shepherd and has fairly check- 
in theory from the beginning of time, it is quite interesting to | mated the tedious task of the silkworm. But I must not longer 
us in this modern twentieth century to note that it is only | boast of this knightly product of which the South is truly 
recently that such a thing as experimental stations for the educa- | proud, and of which the entire world is the recipient of its 


product dates 





tion and edification of agriculturists have been in existence. beneficent usefulness. I must pay the humble tribute to this 
The first agricultural station ever established in the world | fleecy staple by saying that the crown is yours and you have 

was in England, in 1842, on a farm about 40 miles from London. | won your spurs on the battlefield of agriculture and are well de- 

The first one established in the United States was in Connecticut, | serving of the crown and spurs that you wear. 

in 1875. This sisterhood of States expects every Member of Congress to 
The first agricultural school or institution of learning was in | do his duty. 

Germany, in the year 1851, which was at that time largely a Agriculture expects protection from the hands of this Con- 


project and more or less scoffed at. Opponents of the school | gress to the end that her noble and historic purposes may serve 
contended that there was nothing in theoretical work, but | its true purpose rather than to serve as a medium upon which 
that the only way to come in touch with agricultural pursuits | to speculate, gamble, and debauch. 

was to engage in it from a practical standpoint. But as the new For a long time the American producer has pleaded with 
methods of transportation by steam and electricity have so | bended knee at the doorstep of the American Congress and 
rapidly transplanted the stage coach, as the electric bulbs and | pleaded for an open and an honest market. Long have they 
the gas lights have supplanted the tallow candle, as the print- | pleaded for a market based on honest selling and honest buy- 
ing press has supplanted the parchment and the tablets of | ing. Long have they shrank from the gambling and garbling 
stone, as the binder has supplanted the reap hook and the | of prices by gamblers who neither produce nor conserve. 


scythe, so has the school of agriculture been a boon and a I introduced a bill on this identical subject in 1907 when I 
blessing to the art that is as old as time and as essential as our | first came to Congress. The people of my State needed this 
very existence. law then to protect their interests; they need it now. They 


Agriculture in its limited sense conveys the meaning that it | plead for it now. 
is perhaps but the cultivation of the soil, but from the time of I congratulate the Committee on Agriculture for their report 
Cain and Abel a much broader division has been recognized, for | on this bill. I congratulate them for their persistent efforts in 
it was then that Cain was the keeper of sheep, while his | bringing it up in the House. I stand ready to congratulate this 
brother Abel was the tiller of the soil, both being agricultural | House and the country upon its passage here to-day in the 
pursuits. So it is plain to see and interesting to know what a | House. I hope the Senate will pass it, and that the American 
vast field of modern science the word “agriculture” embraces. | people will rejoice at your doing. 

Ancient and historic writers tell us that the expense incident It is not as drastic as I personally prefer, but it is a step in 
to the production of a bushel of wheat in olden times was more | the right direction, that will lead to stamping out of the gam 
than 60 cents. To-day it can be raised, harvested, and thrashed | blers and thugs. It will lead to an open and an honest market. 
for less than 5 cents. The modern invention of machinery, the | It will usher in a better era for both producer and consumer 
education and schooling in agricultural methods, have made it | It should not receive a negative vote. 
possible to demolish time, impoverish space, and annihilate any Let the farmer have an open market, where all can read and 

on in the way of hasty communication with any por-/| all can know. Let the farmer have a chance. His lot is not 
tion of the land or sea. the brightest in all the land. Let that ever-faithful wife and 

Onward has been the steady march of time and progress until | children of tender years, when they craw! on their hands and 
it is like reading the myths of old when we think of our fore-‘ knees from gray daylight till close of day gathering the fleecy 


— 
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staple, believe and know that they are gathering nature’s most 
useful crop for an honest and open market. Let them feel a 
true and honest pride in procuring and being made secure in a 
fair price, and let it serve as a solace to tired constitutions, but 
ever-rested souls, that this Congress has yet a heart that throbs, 
yet ae = that hears, and is willing to give them heed. [Loud 
applause, 

Let us not permit the bucket shops and dens of gamblers in 
farm products to longer curb, throttle, checkmate, divert, de- 
bauch, and destroy this noble and historic art. Let us not per- 
mit them to discourage, hamper, and burden the 40,000,000 of 
American citizens who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
living and residing on 6,000,000 cultivated farms. Let us not 
permit further exploitation of that class that produce more 
every year than they themselves consume. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple. It is wrong in morals. It is the burning duty of this 
nem ng to make it wrong and criminal in law as well. [Ap- 
plause. } 

If you iegislate for them as you ought to do it will not retard 
the growth of the historic cotton plant in the springtime. It 
will not make the cotton bloom in midsummer with any less 
splendor; it will not increase the appetite of the ever-vigilant 
boll weevil; it will not cause its bolls holding the valued prod- 
uct to open with less speed or less certainty; it will not make 
the task more difficult of gathering; it will not increase the ex- 
pense of hauling to market or of ginning. The fleecy staple will 
yield and grow and produce as of yore. [Applause.] To re- 
fuse to legislate against this evil will not make the wheat of 
the North and West greener in winter and spring, will not make 
it more golden at harvest time; it will not quicken the binder 
or the sickle; it will not make the showers less plentiful in sum- 
mer; it will not make the sun-kissed petals produce less than of 
yore. But if Congress will act, nature will continue to do her 
annual task and do it well. Agriculture will progress and im- 
prove. The ever-faithful American farmer will start with new 
zeal and new energy and agriculture will take a new lease on 
life. [Applause.] 

The farmers of America believe the bucket shops should go. 
They feel there is no place in this country for them. They feel 
they are plain, everyday gamblers. They think that their 
crimes should be described in the category of crime the same 
as the man that conducts the Louisiana Lottery or the game of 
chance. They think it corrupts the morals of this Common- 
wealth. They neither produce nor consume, They neither fur- 
nish pleasure nor value, but, on the contrary, deal vice and 
disaster throughout the land. They reap where they have not 
sown. They deal where and when they have not with which 
to deal. They control prices, raising and lowering them at will. 
They deal independent of the producers and irrespective of their 
rights. I ask the American Congress if this is inevitable? Is 
this necessary? Surely this Congress can not longer be misled. 
Surely they will not longer refuse to act. [Applause.] 

You have the right to look into the books of the corporations 
and know their wrongs. You have the right to know their vices 
and their methds. Surely, when corporations, creatures of law, 
are subjected to regulation and control, surely enough should 
this class of citizens which operate in the absence of law, in 
the face of the law, and because there is no law be dealt with 
speedily and effectually. 

I am one citizen that believes the people should have an 
inning. I am one citizen that believes that the time is at hand 
when the people should have the opportunity of good laws to 
protect their own; should have a Congress that represents the 
wish of the people, and when the wishes of the people are 
proven wrong, let them repeal the laws. 

These gamblers and garblers of prices wield a two-edged 
sword that smites both consumer and producer at the same 
stroke. How can the farmer know when to sell? How can he 
know when to buy? He has not their figures. He knows not 
of their machinations and vice. He knows not of their fictitious 
deals. He knows not whether the market be healthy or un- 
healthy, and there is no law to enable him to find out, or pro- 
tection afforded. Can such a fictitious market benefit the 
farmer? Can this benefit the consumer? Can this purify the 
morals of the land? No; it is all wrong. There is no dividing 
line. There is no reason why the bucket shop should not be 
viewed in the proper light, to wit, that of the everyday gambler 
and of the most injurious character. 

No; this is an era when men should deal honestly, when men 
should deal fairly and squarely, when the products of the soil 
should be handled in a careful and painstaking way. 

The farmers know not of the “ bulls” and “bears.” They do 
not want to know them. They do not want to know of or con- 
cerning them. It has been humorously but truthfully said that 
our Oklahoma farmers do not care to know of any bulls but 


“Durham bulls” nor any bears but the ones in the ZO0logica] 
gardens in safe captivity. I take it this rule is quite univers, 
and applies to the American producers generally. {Loud a 
plause and laughter.] . =_ 

The products of the soil should be a sacred matter 
should not be longer subjected to this orgy of speculation by 
failure on the part of this Congress to act. This Congr: ; 
has authority to act—has authority to go into this matter in a 
tail. This Congress has men on both sides of the House w), 
have introduced bills on the subject. r 

This is not a partisan question. This is not one that Re 
publicans should be against because the Democrats are /,, 
This is not a bill that will unsettle conditions that now ex\«: 
This is not a measure that will wound the feelings of any 
a few gamblers who are making their living by irregularity and 
speculation. It is a measure the farmers are pleading for, ‘ 
measure the consumers all need and many of them are ask). 
for, a measure that is to-day being opposed chiefly by No. 
York reserve banks who are interested in the transactions ),1 
the bucket-shop people themselves, who are annually rob}; 
the farmers out of millions of dollars, not by honest busiy oc. 
methods, but by fraud, vice, stealth, and irregular transactj,) 

It is not my disposition to threaten this Congress, for y.), 
would not heed me if I did; but I am going to make a modeoy 
prophecy that I think will come true. This prophecy is maid. 
of course, only on the theory that you fail to act. I am going 
to say that I think you will find 40,000,000 farmers anxious +. 
know why this bill was not passed. They are going to be s, 
inquisitive and so unkind as to ask why a Republican House. 
why a Republican Senate, why a Republican President that 
eminently qualified to do all things at all times; why, when 
every committee was loaded down with Republican members 
there being on an average twice as many Republicans on every 
committee as there are Democrats—refused to stop this gam 
bling in high places by passing a bill that will forever put them 
out of business and cause them to pursue honest industry as 
other citizens do. You can not lay it on the Democrats, for 
they could not stop you if you wanted to pass it. And, fort 
nately for us, there are not many Democrats that I know of 
trying to stop it. The truth is, most of them have been working 
ever since they came here to get this bill through for the re 
lief of the farmers. 

You may defeat this legislation that the farmer is asking 
for; you may let this gambling in farm products run on and 
on; you may go home and tell the farmers you were in favor 
of the bills, but could not get them out of the committee. You 
may fool them again on this matter. It is not my prophecy t: 


They 


who 


Save 


say you can not, for, as experience is our blessed teacher, yo 


have been doing it for twelve long years. But even if you 


fool them again, even if you could get all of their votes agai 
under misapprehension, you would still feel and know dow: 
in your heart, which is often more honest than your vote, that 
you had rendered them a sting when you had sworn to protect 


) 
i 
can 
l 
1 


You should not do it. I hope you will not do it. [Loud ap- 
plause.] I desire to submit the views of some citizens and 
some Farmers’ Union organizations—some from my district, 
some from the Nation, and any of them entitled to consideration 
equal to the gamblers who are flooding this Congress with 
briefs, arguments, and subtle defenses of this future, corver, 
margin-dealing business. 


W. J. BRYAN’S INDORSEMENT. 


On Monday, June 18, 1894, in the Fifty-third Congress, sec- 
ond session, in an able speech on the question of bucket shops, 
options, futures, corners, and gamblings upon agricultural prod- 
ucts, while a member of that body, W. J. Bryan, among many 
other things, said: 

When the farmer has taken the chances of rain and drought; when 
he has taken the chances which must come to the farmer as they 
scarcely come to anybody else; when he has escaped the grasshopper 
and the chinch bug and the rain and the hail and the dry winds. | 
insist that he shall not then be left to the mercy of a gang of specu- 
lators, who, for-their own in, will take out of him as much of the 
remainder as they can possibly get. 

S. H. Greely, a Chicago commission merchant, admits, and 
the digest of his testimony is, that the law of supply and de 
mand no longer controls prices of farm products, which are 
regulated by four distinct systems—bucket shops, railroads, 
warehouses, and future speculation. Mr. Greely estimates that 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the business done on the stock ox 
changes is fictitious and that the success of the bucket shops 
is depressing to prices and markets. ; 

Hon. Joseph Brigham, who was A¢sistant Secretary of ‘<r'- 
culture during the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
testified before an investigating committee that gambling iu 
farm products on the exchanges tends to injure the farmer. 
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Franklin Dye, secretary of the state board of agriculture of GRADY COUNTY INDORSEMENTS 
New Jersey, was of the opinion that gambling in farm products Grapy County, OKLA., ; 

z : a January 22, 190% 
was detrimental to both consumer and produc er alike. _| Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C:: 

Michael P. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers The Farmers’ Union of Gra@y County, in session at Rush Springs 
Association, advocated the total abolition of gambling in fu- | Oxkia., on January 17, 1908, passed resolutions indorsing your bill (H.R. 
tures, holding the bucket shop to be a destroyer of values. 11785) to prevent gambling in cotton and PS as 

o” i! MS, Ne etart 

Ferns Bucket-SHop BILL INDORSED BY OKLAHOMA FARMERS AND — — — 


, cRS’ AN ABOR UNIONS. . a = oe — 
FARMERS’ AND I. w UNI CoLBert LOcAL, No. 76, F. FE. anp C. U. or A., 


BECKHAM COUNTY INDORSEMENTS. Bradley, Okla March 30. 1908. 
Doxey, BecKHAM County, OKLA., We, the members of Colbert Local, do indorse, commend, and approve 
> February 19, 1908. the bill known as “ antibucket-shop ” bill, No. 11785, introduced by the 
Hon. Scott FERR1s, Washington, D. C.: Hon. Scorr Ferris in the House of Representatives We therefore 
We indorse your “ antibucket-shop ” bill and want it to pass, urge the passage of the bill at this session of Congress, as we believe 
(Signed by 12 farmers.) it is one of the crying needs of working humanity 
— W. E. Spencer, President. 


N. E. HeyIne, Secretary. 
Erick, OKLA., March 26, 1908. - - 


We, the members of North Star Union, No. 250, do petition and pray 


: , : GREER COUNTY INDORSEMENTS 
that Congress pass an “ antibucket-shop ” bill to put a stop to gambling ; I , i nial ae 
. : JOONEY, GREER COUNTY, OKLA., 
in farm a mest? caooh an’ snae 
(Sign oy a0 Sasmers. aiid Hon. Scotr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 
. r : We, the Farmers’ Union of Liberty Local, No. 812, do by a unant- 
A ILD, OKLA., J 21, 19% , : ; . ’ ’ : 
: = a ans March 21, 1908. mous vote adopt the following resolution : 
To the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: That the Congress of the United States do pass and cause to become 


We, the undersigned voters of Beckham County, Okla., respectfully | 2 law House bill 11785, so that we can put our produce on the market 
and earnestly ask your votes in the interest of the “ antibucket-shop ” | without being molested and robbed by a lot of gamblers and speculators. 


pill, known as House bill No. 11785, introduced by Congressman Ferraris, A. (. Boyett, 
of Oklahoma. ~ President Greer County Farmers’ Union 

(Signed by 15 farmers.) W. L. OSBAN, 
_ Secretary 


Erick, BeckHAM County, OKLA., —_ 
February 11, 1908. . . , 
Hon. Scotr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: ane on oa J ek No. 32: i 
We, the undersigned, heartily indorse your bill to prevent gambling | ,,. . . , oe ee ee 
in cotton, grain, and other farm products. fo Hon. Scorr Frrris, Washington, D. ¢ 
(Signed by 26 farmers. ) 


On 


The Farmers’ Union, Lone Star Local, No. 325, of Greer County, 
- | Okla., passed resolutions indorsing your bill to prevent gambling in 


Doxey, OKLA., March 31, 1908 cotton and grain futures, and instructed me to write you that we, as 
To the Congress of the United States: , , - | a body of 75 members, indorse said bill. 
: » F. M. Lox Sec tary. 
Prairie View Union, in session, begs to submit the following resolu- - aT , 
tions : ae 
That we do hereby indorse “ antibucket-shop” bill, No. 11785. We e a ee 
ask for the passage of the bill. GANDY, UEEER COUNTY, UXLA, 
J. E. HonwensHect, President. 5 ‘ P . March 16, 1908. 
C. 8S. STOKESBERRY,« Secretary. Hon. Scotr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 
_— We, the undersigned citizens of Greer County, Okla., heartily indorse 


. mr . . . | your “antibucket-shop” bill, No. 11785 We ask all who are inter 
CEBVELAND COUNTE INDORSEMENTS. ested in the welfare of the “common people” to assist you in its 


CANADIAN TOWNSHIP, CLEVELAND COUNTY, OKLA., passage. 
March 17, 1908. (Signed by 35 farmers.) 
Hon. Scort Ferris: 
We, the undersigned legal voters of Canadian Township, Cleveland 


County, Okla., do indorse your “ antibucket-shop”’ bill, No. 11785. | JACKSON COUNTY INDORSEMENTS 

(Signed by 17 voters.) Frazier Local Union, No. 86, Jackson County, Okla., pass resolutions 
oe indorsing House bill No. 11785: 
NORMAN, CLEVELAND COUNTY, OKLA., | ALTUS, OKLA., March 22, 1908 
February 14, 1908. Hon. Scotr Ferris: 

Hon. Scort Ferris, Washington, D. C.: All the members of Frazier Local Union, No. 86, indorse your “ anti- 
We want all gambling on farm products abolished by law. We | bucket-shop” bill and want it passed. : 

heartily indorse your bill on gambling in futures. W. H. Xanpver, Secretary 
(Signed by M B. Fulkerson, president Cleveland County Farmers’ 


Union, and 9 other members of the local union.) 


Farmers’ Union No. 384, Jackson County, Okla., indorse bill 11785: 
7 ELporabo, OKLA., March 24, 190 
Litttis River Locan, No. 462, Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C 
Cleveland County, Okla., February 4, 1908. | Dear Sir: Your “ antibucket-shop” bill was presented to our Local 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: Tnion No. 384, and it was unanimously indorsed We hope you will 


Little River Local, No. 462, of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooper- | succeed in getting your bill passed. 
ative Union of America, has instructed me, as its secretary-treasurer, 
to write to you that our local heartily indorses House bill 11785, so 
vital to the interests of the farmers. 


Jas. A. DunBar, Secretary-Treasurer. MARTHA, JACKSON COUN > Orne o 
aren DOS 


J. A. DICKERSON. 


a Hon. Scott Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 
LEXINGTON, CLEVELAND COUNTY, OKLA., We, the undersigned, are very anxious to have the “ bucket-shop ” 
March 17, 1908. business abolished. We believe it an injustice to the farmer. 
Hon. Scott Ferris, Washington, D. C.: (Signed by 20 farmers.) 
; We indorse eve thing that hey have done and are trying to do, espe- — 
stop gam ieee ~ mama bill, No. 11785. ‘The bill will ELDORADO, JACKSON COUNTY, OKLA., 
i March 20, 1908 
. Oy 20 citisens of Lexington, Okis.) Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 
= I indorse your “antibucket-shop” bill now pending before Congress, 
Members of Cleveland County (Okla.) Farmers’ Educational and J. M. BAKER, 


Cooperative Union of America indorse House bill 11785: President of Eldorado Local. 


NoBLe, OKLA. March 18, 1908. —_ 
Hon. Scorr Ferris: 


WILMora, OKLA., March 19, 1908. 
We, the unde ed, heartily indorse your efforts to suppress gam- 


“ | To the House of Representatives of the United States, 
ne ee, ucts. We urge the passage of your “ antibucket- | e House of Repr f Be Ces See, so. 
(Bigned by 24 members of the Farmers’ Union.) We, the members of Farmers’ Union Local, No. 588, unanimously favor 
the “ antibucket-shop ” bill, No. 11785, presented by Hon. Scorr Frxris, 
Cc, L. Forp, President 
Resolution adopted by Victory Local Union, No. 738, Farmers’ Educa- W. G. Burns, Secretary. 


tional and Cooperative Union of America : 0 
Marca 14, 1908. 


KIOWA COUNTY INDORSEMENTS. 
Be it resolved by this union, That we favor the “ antibucket-shop ” ; 


bill, No. 11785, offered by Hon. Scorr Ferris, of Oklahoma. We urge LONE WOLF, OKLA., February 16, 1908 
the United States Congress to act favorably on the bill. We, the undersigned citizens and landowners of Kiowa County, Okla., 
I. M. Byrrp, do heartily indorse House bill No. 11785, introduced in Congress by 
J. B. KercHersip, Hon. Scott Ferris, and want to see the bill pass. We think it for the 
J. P. HeNsLey, best interests of the people. 
Resolution Committee. (Sixty signers of Kiowa County.) 
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Farmers’ Institute or Kiowa Country, 
. Snyder, Okla., January 16, 1908. 
To the Committee on Agriculture: 5 
We, the Farmers’ Institute ef Kiowa County, Okla., do hereby ap- 
prove and indorse the principle and purpose of House bill 11785. 
W. J. CavpiLi, President. 
W. J. McCoLitom, Secretary. 


M’CLAIN COUNTY INDORSEMENTS. 
tesolutions from Washington Local, No. 392, Farmers’ 
and Cooperative Union of America, McClain County, Okla. : 
WASHINGTON, OKLA., March 31, 1908. 


Educational 


Hon. Scort Ferris: 


Your “ antibucket-shop ” bill, No. 11785, 
our union and unanimously indorsed. We 
gress pass the bill. 


was read and discussed in 
sincerely urge 


W. W. Yovrr, Secretary. 
PURCELL, OKLA., March 31, 1908. 
Be it reaotved by the Johnson Local, No. 1215, of the F. BE. and C. U 


of A., in convention assembled at Johnson, McClain County, Okla., March | 
No. | 


$1, 1908, That we indorse and recommend the passage of H. R. 
11785, entitled “A bill to prevent gambling in cotton and grain futures, 
and providing penalties for the violation thereof,” introduced January 
6, 1906, by our Representative, Hon. Scorr Ferrts. 
R. E. Stncieron, Vice-President. 
J. E. Mappgen, Secretary. 


DiBeLe, OKLA., March 28, 1908. 
Hon. Scott Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the members of McClain County Local, No. 391, Farmers’ Educa- 


tional and Cooperative Union of America, do indorse and recommend 
“ antibucket-shop ” bill, No. 11785. We think gambling in farm prod- 
ucts is against the interest of the farming class. 


JERRY RAMSEY, 
L. H. Davis, 


President. 
Secretary. 


MURRAY COUNTY INDORSEMENT. 
SunpHur, OKLA., March 28, 1908. 


Be it reaolved by the Murray County Union in regular session assem- | 
bled, That we do hereby indorse the efforts of Hon. Scorr Ferris, our | 
Representative in Congress, in his efforts to stop gambling in futures | 


in farm products, and we ask all our Representatives and Senators to 
assist him in every honorable way, to the end that his bill intreduced 
for this purpose may pass and become a law. 
Unanimously adopted this 28th day of March, 1908. 
Birt RUCKER, 
County Secretary Farmers’ Union of Murray County, Okla. 


POTTAWATO MIE INDORSEMENTS. 


TEMPLE Hitt Loca UNION, No. 315, 
Pottawatomie County, Okla., March 16, 1908. 


COUNTY 


Hon. Scorr Ferris: 

We, the undersigned members of the Farmers’ Bducational and (o- 
operative Union of America of Pottawatomie County, Okla., do heartily 
indorse your “ antibucket-shop ™ bill, No. 11785. 

We, the undersigned members of the P. E. and C. U. of A. of Potta- 


watomie County, Okla., do heartily indorse your “ antibucket-shep ” bill 


No. 11785. 
(Signed by 15 members of local.) 


GrirFIn Unton, No. 314, 
Trousdale, Okla., March 15, 1908. 


Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned members of this local, do petition the House of 
Representatives, now in session in Washington, D. C., that they support | 


House bill No. 11785. 
(Signed by 21 members of local.) 


WANETTE, POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY, OKLA., 
March 10, 1908. 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, do heartily inderse your “ antibucket-shep ” bill 
and want it to become a law. 

(Signed by 30 farmers.) 

ASHER, OKLA., March 22, 1908. 
Hon. Scorr Frerrts, Washington, D. C.: 

The Cooper Local Union, No. 183, Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, in convention assembled, heartily indorses your 
* antibucket-shop ” bill, Ne. 11785. 

F, T. Laster, Secretary. 


TROUSDALE, OKLA., March 30, 1908. 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: Your “antibucket-shop” bill No. 11785 was read before 
our local, and we unanimously inderse and heartily recommend the 
assage of sald bill. We realize that the worst enemy the farmer has 
is the parasite who gambles in farm products. We feel that in you we 
have a representative of the werking people of Oklahoma. 
W. T. OT!s, 
Secretary-Treasurer Cloverdale Local Union, No. 400, 
R. F. D. No. 2. 


Asner, OKta., February 16, 1908. 
Hon. Scort Ferris, Washington, D. C.: 

Avoca Union, No. 571, requested me te write you that we agree with 
ou in every particular and that we extend to you our sincere thanks 
or the interest you have taken in behalf of the producers of all wealth, 

and that we indorse your “ antibucket-shop ” bill. 
Journ H. Hoover, 
Member Avoca Union, No. 571. 


| 11785 will pass. 


| “antibucket-shop ” bill. 
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ROGER MILLS COUNTY IXDORSEMENT. 

Willow Springs Local, No. 350, Roger Mills County, Ok! r 
lutions indorsing the bill Ne. 11785: . > pase reso 

BERLIN, OKLA., March 21, 1998 
Hon. Scorr Ferrrs has introduced in Congress a bill knewn 

” bill, No. 11785: Therefore be it 

Resotved by Willow Springs Local Union, No. 350, F. B. and o 
of A., That we urge Congress to pass said bill to prohibit gamblinv 
farm products. = 

A. M. UNperwoop. 


Secre tary Treasu) 


as it 


STEPHENS COUNTY INDORSEMENTS. 


Parks, OKLA., March 15, 19 


, | Hon. Scorr Frrrtrs: 
that Con- | 


We indorse your “ antibucket-shop” bill 11785 and wish to see 
pass. - 
(Signed by 30 farmers.) 


MaRLow, OKLA., March 25, 1908. 


Hon. Scorr Ferraris, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We, as a lodge, hope your “ antibucket-shop” bill N 


Al 


JOHN MARLER, 
Preside nt. 
W. D. Carvururrs, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local No. 1451. 


COUNTY INDORSEMENT. 


TILLMAN COUNTY, OKLA., 
March 20, 1 


TILLMAN 


Hon, Scort Perris, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the Furmers’ Union of Tillman County, Okla... met in our annna! 
county meeting March 19, 1908, and passed resolutions indorsing | 


J. L. Givens, Secretary 
WASHITA COUNTY INDORSEMENTS. 
FARMERS’ UNION OF KORN, WASHITA CounrTyY, OKIA., 
Rep Tor Loper, No, 605, 
Korn, Okla., February 16, 1 
Hon. Scorr Frerris, Washington, D. €.: 

My order instructed me to express our gratitude to you for the stand 
that you have taken on bilf 11785, now pending in the House. We 
indorse the bill and want it to become a law. 

Joun Estes, Secretary-Treasurer 
Farmers’ Locan Union, No. 136, 
Cordell, Okla., March 25, 1908 
To the United States Congress: 

Whereas there is now pending for the action of Congress a »bil! 
known as “antibucket-shoep”’ bill No. 11785: Be it 

Resolved, That we give such Congressmen as give the bill their sup- 
port our hearty cooperation, and Hon. Scorr Ferris especially. 

Be it further reselved, That we ask our friends in Congress to notify 
us ef these who oppose the bill that we may mark them for future 


elections. 
: W. B. Drvuce, 
R. R. Nance, 
JESSE STOVALL, 
Committec 
(Also signed by 14 other farmers.) 


INDORSEMENT BY UNION LABOR AND RAILWAY UNIONS, 


Tue STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF Lazor, 
Guthrie, Okla., March 26, 1908. 


Hon. Scorr Frrris, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We, the joint legislative board of the State of Oklahoma, 
now assembled at the state capital, Guthrie, Okla., composed of the 
farmers, American Federation of Laber, and railway unions, do hereby 
make the following request : 

Whereas we do heartily indorse the “ antibucket-shop” bill, No 
11785, new pending in the House of Congress, and further request that 
you use your influence in its passage. 

Respectfully submitted. 


William A. Graham, president of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Alliance, had no doubt that dealing in futures has much to do 
with the low prices of farm products, and believed that the 
Government ought to treat such dealing as it did the lottery. 

A. J. Wedderburn, corresponding secretary of the Nationa! 
Pure Food and Drug Congress, and master of the State Grange 
of Virginia, believed that the effect of dealing in options ani 
futures is absolutely ruinous. If a man has a right to sel! 
something he does not own and never expects to have, in com- 
petition with the aetual commodity and at a lower price, it is 
bound to bring the price down. The selling of many times «s 
much wheat as is raised for delivery for future dates mak:s 
it necessary for the men who have to deliver the wheat to work 
to keep the price down. 

Hon. O. B. Stevens, commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of Georgia, declared that graim and cotton gambling had been 
very harmful te the farmers of the South and to industry in 
general. He believed that if all gambling in futures could be 
suppressed the price of commodities would advance and the 
farmers would be in much better condition. 
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J. Pope Brown. president of the Georgia State Agricultural clase of the “ standpatters,” then I have no objection to the designation, 


Society, was of the opinion that dealing in options and futures 
has a tendency to demoralize the prices of cotton, and on the 
whole to depress them. Forty, fifty, or a hundred times as 
much cotton is sold in a week on the exchanges as is raised in 
a year, and this apparent greater supply naturally reduces the 
price. 

In 1893 President Cleveland, in his inaugural address at 
Washington, spoke in the strongest language against trade con- 
spiracies, which, he said, “ were unnatural and opposed to all 
American sense of fairness.” 


In 1894 the German Emperor announced, in his speech from | 


the throne, the introduction of two government measures “ in 
connection with the gambling ‘ future’ systems and agricultural 
depression, in order to protect the trading and industrial com- 
munity.” 

In 1904 King Edward VII, in his speech from the throne, 


specially dwelt upon the distress of the “ Lancashire cotton ! 


crisis” of that year. 

In 1905 Her Majesty Queen Alexandria, by example as well 
as precept, nobly showed her deep and active sympathy in rela- 
tion to certain internal social problems in Great Britain. 

President Roosevelt, during the whole period of his Presi- 
dency, has never ceased attacking the various financial and 
trading frauds in the United States and other scandals caused 
thereby. 


PRAYER OFFERED BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON AUGUST 13 AND 20, 
1905. 


Almighty God, who art always more ready to hear than we to pray, 





| 





and art wont to give more than either we desire or deserve, we humbly | 
beseech Thee to hear our prayer that Thou wouldst guide at this time 


the minds of those who, as leaders 


of the employers and of the employed, 
are in Thy 


rovidence charged with the issue now at stake in the cotton 
industry. irant unto them both an earnest desire for conciliation and 
wisdom in devising means thereto. Avert, if it be Thy will, the ca- 
lamities which we fear, and give peace and prosperity in our homes. 
We pray Thee, Heavenly Father, to teach us also to make a right use 
of all that Thou sendest, of all times of tribulations, and of all times 
of our wealth. May we acknowledge Thee in all things, and ever seek 
Thy glory and the advancement of Thy Kingdom, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 





General Deficiency Appropriation Bill—The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, June 13, 1910. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 26730) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1910, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LANGLEY said: 

Mr. CuHatgMan: The Democratic party seems determined to 
again make the question of protection the paramount issue. 
So far as I am concerned, I am entirely willing to stand by 
my record in Congress on this question. 

When the revision of the tariff was being considered in the 
House of Representatives at the extra session last year, I used 
the following language in discussing the pending tariff bill: 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, when General Hancock made the as- 
sertion in his campaign for the Presidency in 1880, that the tariff 
was a “local issue,” it seemed to greatly amuse the politicians of the 
country, jally those who desired to retain the tariff question in 
politics. If General Hancock were living to-day and could witness the 
present clamor of different local interests for protection, and especially 
if he could have heard the able address just delivered by my dis- 
tinguished protection Democratic friend from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL], I am sure that he would feel that his pronouncement in that 
campaign has been abundantly sustained. 

Like most of my colleagues, including a respectable number on the 
other side of the Chamber, I am, of course, more directly interested in 
the protection of the industries of my own section of the country. 

I want to say right here—referring to my recent colloquy on the 
floor with the gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. KrtcHin]—that 
whenever I reach that state of perfection that I feel that I can not 
place at the head of my list of duties the advocacy of the interests of 
the people who sent me here, I shall return my commission to them so 
that they can give it to some one whose conscience will permit him to 
stand by those interests. [Applause.] To represent one’s own par- 
ticular section is what I conceive to be the primary purpose of repre 
cult oo ee and so long as I am a Member of this House I 
shall do t, assuming that the same course will be followed by other 
Representatives, thus guaranteeing in the aggregate such action as will 
best promote the interests of all. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a thorough believer in the American doctrine of 
Sa to American industries and American labor. I believe in a 

riff for tection, with incidental revenue, rather than a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection. If this declaration places me in the 





or I do “ stand pat” upon that proposition So firmly dam I 


convince: 
that this policy of protection is the correct one, and that without it our 
country could not enjoy that degree of prosperity that its resaqurces 
entitle it to enjoy, that I am ready to cast my vote f easonable pro 
tection to any industry in this country, whether it exists in my district 
or not. And herein lies, I think, the main differen etween genuine 
Republicans and that class of Democrats who are not unalterably op- 
posed to the application of the principle of protection to any industry. 
We believe in protection to American industries, while they will- 
ing to vote against protection except when it appli to industries in 
their own particular locality. In view of the various declarations of 
the Republican party on this subject, I can not understand how anyone 
can claim to be a Republican unless he favors the principle of prote« 
tion, independent of the mere question of raising revenu It may 


that the tariff schedules can be so adjusted as to give adequate prot 
tion to every industry and at the same time raise approximately enough 
revenue for government purposes and no more. 

jut I for one would not abandon the policy of protection merely be 
cause there might be too much or too little revenue raised by proper 
protective duties. If the proper enforcement of that policy resulted 
in raising too much revenue, I would have the surplus used for needed 
public improvements, such as the building of turnpike ro and the 
more rapid development of our waterways If did not enough 
revenue, I should favor the raising of the balance by increasing the 
tax on beer and whisky, and by taxing incomes, and in such other ways 
as would place the burden of government expenses upon those who are 
able to bear it rather than upon those who are not able to bear it 


ids 


raise 


So much has been said in this debate by gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber about this question, and they have taken so many con 
flicting positions on the question, that it is difficult to tell whether 
Democracy stands for protection or free trade, or a revenue tariff, re- 
gardiess of whether such a tariff affords protection or not 

My friend from Louisiana |Mr. RANSDELL], who has just taken his 
seat, and who, I think, is a typical representative of the Democracy of 


his section, evidently believes in the principles of protection—-in spots 


at least. On the other hand, the gentleman from Mississippi Mr. 
| Sisson], who is a good Democrat, and who is certainly a good fellow, 
evidently takes the free-trade view of it, as is evidenced by the follow 
ing, taken from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 29: 
“Mr. LANGLEY. Will my friend yield to me just a moment? I will 
ask him, Is he, as a Democrat, opposed to the principle of protection, 
; and is he opposed to the protection of the lumber industry? There 
bas been some question down in my section of Kentucky as to whether 
Democracy is in favor of protecting lumber or not 1 am glad to have 
this oppotunity to put the gentleman and his party on record on that 
question. 
“Mr. Stssonx. I will go on record with all my heart by saying I am 
opposed to protection on anything ‘ ' 
* Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of it on most things, and therefore I 


disagree with the gentleman. [Applause on the Republican side 





Mr. RucKER of Missouri. The gentleman from Kentucky says he is 
ardently in favor of protection. I would like to ask him if he is in 
favor of more tax on whisky and beer? 

Mr. LANGiEy. I certainly am; and if I have the opportunity I will 
vote for a tax of $2 on beer and a higher tax on whisky instead of any 
tax on tea and coffee. 

Still others on the other side have argued for a purely revenue 
tariff, regardless of whether it happens to afford protection or not 

Some reference has been made in this debat: ty | for [ 
want to read a few sentences from one of the 0 I of 
the great political parties in this country Refer » the question 
of raising the revenue and reducing the tariff, it s : 

“The necessary reduction and taxation can and must be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compet: iccess- 
fully with Teecien labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than 
will be ample to cover any increased cost of pré duction which may « xist 
in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country 

Pretty good Republican doctrine, that. What platform do you sup- 
pose that quotation is taken from? The Republican platform? No; it 
is taken from the Democratic national platform of 1584 And here is 
another quotation from the Democratic national platform of 1888, 
which makes very interesting reading in view of some of the statements 
that have been made in this debate on that side of the Chamber and by 


gentlemen who, I have no doubt, ardently supported the Democrati 
ticket in both of those campaigns. The quotation is this 

“Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
ean and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
market and steady and continuous operations 

I leave those gentlemen to explain, if they can, the 
tween their positions then and now. — 4 ; 

There are some provisions in this bill, affecting interests in my sec 
tion, that I do not like and that I shall endeavor to have changed if I 
have the opportunity, and to some of these provisions I shall presently 
offer exiticlom. At this point I want to state that I do not question 


consistency be- 


for a moment the high and patriotic motives which actuated the major- 
ity of the committee in preparing this bill It was a stupendous task, 
and I think they have performed it with an eye single to the best in 
terests of the entire country as they view them. Upon such a great 


subject there must necessarily be difference of opinion, and the fact that 
I entertain such difference of opinion does not make me any the less a 
Republican, because I am firmly convinced that the great policies of the 
Republican party, of which protection is only one, have helped to make 
this country great, and that they are the only policies that can keep it 
permanently prosperous. ‘ : 

I do not claim to be an expert upon the tariff question. I have given 
it all the thought that I could in connection with the performance of 
other imperative duties here I have read as much of the voluminous 
hearings as I could, and have listened patiently to the debates upon 
the floor. 

I have taken special pains to hear and study the remarks of the dis 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and other 
leaders of my party in this House who have advocated the provisions 
of this bill, and I must say, with due deference to them, that I am still 
unconvinced that all of its provisions are in full accord with the do 
trines advocated by the leaders of the Republican party, which I have 


been taught from my childhood. They have failed to convince me, for 


example, that the proposed reduction of the duty on lumber is in accord 
evidently 


ance with this doctrine. The gentleman from New York 





AGO 


disagrees with me in that. He intimated the other day that I view the 
question from too narrow a standpoint, and for the purpose of inducing 
me to abandon my championship of the lumber indastry he suggested 
that I climb to the top of one of the Kentucky mountains and 
beyond the woods” 
States, which was the object of his beneficence in framing this bill. 
This is not the first time in the history of the world that such a plan 
has been proposed to induce one to forsake his cause. With that end 
in view, our Savior, once upon a time, was asked to go to the top of a 
mountain, and the gentleman who extended the invitation was cour- 
teous and obliging enough to make the ascent with Him. [Laughter.] 
jut the Savior refused the tempting inducement offered to abandon 
His mission upon the earth. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Of course, the gentleman from New York has neither the time nor 
the inclination to go with me to the top of the mountain, and it is not 
necessary for me to make the trip alone, because I have been there 
many times before—in fact, I was reared almost on the top of a moun- 
tain—and I already know what I would see from that eminence. My 
mission here is to represent first of all what I conceive to be the best 
interests of the people of my district; and while I think I can look, 
and have already looked, “‘ beyond the woods,” so as to appreciate, in a 
measure, the needs of other sections, I am still of the opinion that 
these needs do not justify me in abandoning the best interests of my 
own people. Moreover, I believe that the gentleman from New York, 
just as the other tempter was, will be unable to “deliver the goods,” 
under his guaranty that this reduction of the lumber duty will not 
decrease the wages of a single man in the United States. I am unable 
to understand the process of reasoning by which the gentleman reaches 
that conclusion. He says he wants to check the upward tendency of 
lumber prices, but that he does not know whether it will reduce the 
price or not. If the present duty is responsible for the present high 
price, how can it fail to reduce the price if the duty is reduced? And 
if the duty is not responsible. why reduce it? We have heard the gen- 
tleman defend protective-tariff rates on the ground that they maintain 
ms high rate of wages, and I have followed his leadership on that 

cory. 

How can he be consistent in that contention and at the same time 
deny that a lowering of the lumber duty will reduce wages? If there 
is one economic fact that our experience has established beyond all con- 
troversy, it is that tariff reduction never did anything more surely than to 
reduce wages. You can not cheapen labor’s product without cheapening 
labor itself. Nothing is better settled than that. As a writer has put 
it: “ Tariff reduction is price reduction, and price reduction is wage 
reduction.” There is no escape from that conclusion. And, viewing 
this proposed lumber tariff from that standpoint, I beg to call attention 
to the following facts: Lumber is the second largest industry in the 
United States, iron and steel being the largest, involving an investment 
of over a billion dollars and empleying from six to eight hundred 
thousand men. It is more important even than the iron and steel in- 
dustry, in the sense that it is more generally distributed throughout the 
United States. It is an industry in 45 States and Territories. It is the 
largest industry in 12 States, and a leading industry in 13 States. No 
other industry has such diversified ownership. It is the largest pur- 
chaser of farm products in the United States, It pays annually more in 
freights to the railroads than any other commodity in the United States. 
Therefore anything that injures this industry would affect a larger 
nuiaber of people and have a greater tendency to impose hardships upon 
the people throughout the country generally than would an injury to 
any other industry. It would, in fact, directly affect in various ways 
the interests of several millions of our people. Tell me not, my eloquent 
young Republican friend from Ohio [Mr. How .anp], that the pro- 
tection of such an industry, involving the interests of so many people, 
can be justly compared to the decayed branch of a tree. On the con- 
trary, it is the healthiest and biggest limb on it. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is correct in his con- 
tention that it would not reduce the wages of labor in the lumber indus- 
try, it must be for the reason that the lowering of the duty will not 
increase importations, because, according to the unerring law of supply 
and demand, every importation which competes with our own products, 
in which labor is employed, decreases just to that extent the demand 
for our own labor. If this reduction would not increase importations, 
then the only effect it could have would be to reduce by 50 per cent the 
revenues derived from lumber importations. This would mean a sacri- 
fice of nearly a million dollars of revenue annually, which can hardly 
be defended in view of the meg financial needs of the Government. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the reduction of the duty from $2 
to $1 will result in largely increased importations of the kind of lum- 
ber that competes with our own, and therefore it will necessarily be to 
the detriment of the lumber industry in this country. 

It may be that by reason of the protection afforded by transportation 
rates to lumber produced as far away from Canada as Kentucky is 
would prevent this cut from $2 to $1 from injuring the Kentucky lum- 
ber industry to any considerable extent; but Canadian competition will 
undoubtedly be greatly strengthened by it in lumber sections less re- 
mote, and that will inevitably tend to depress, more or less, the lumber 
industry throughout the country; and for that reason I oppose it. Be- 
sides, the Canadian lumber would find an increased market in the 
northern sections of the United States, thus forcing the lumber produced 
there to seek a market farther South, and the effect of this would be 
felt in Kentucky sooner or later. 

In view of the facts I have already enumerated, I do not think there 
is an industry in the United States which affords a more typical illus- 
tration of the necessity for protection as advocated by our party than 
the lumber industry, and I feel no hesitancy in saying that I would 
rather vote for an increase rather than a decrease of the tariff on 
lumber, and I would be religiously observing the tenets of my party 
when I did so. 

The gentleman from New York complains about the monopoly of 
stumpage by men who have acquired large holdings for investment pur- 
poses, and he says that they are the ones who are urging the retention 
of the duty on lumber. The gentleman is simply mistaken about that. 
If that were the situation, my position on this subject would be differ- 
ent. I am willing to concede, of course, that men who have these large 
holdings are in favor not only of maintaining the present price of 
lumber, but of seeing it increased; that is human nature. ut that 
class of holders form, as has already been shown in this debate, a 
small percentage of the owners of timber. My friend from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney], in his admirable 2s the other day, stated that he 
owns considerable standing timber himself, and frankly asserted, in his 
earnest and eloquent way, that he intended to hold it until he got his 
price for it. The other large holders of timber can do the same thing. 

But where the burden of this reduction would fall most heavily 
would be upon that class of people who form, by all odds, the most 


| high price for it. 
* look | 
and behold the great domain of the whole United | 
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numerous class of timber owners—the small holders—whose mear 
so limited that they can not hold their timber until they can 
Not only that, but the hundreds of thousan 
wage-earners in the lumber industry will be affected, and they. ¢., 
a rule, belong to that class of people who are least able to bear : 
burden of a reduction in the price of their product, and therefore 
their wages. And it is in behalf of these classes that we are appe 
to you not to deviate on this item from the Republican standard 
protection which we have advocated for so many years. =" 
do not underestimate the force of the argument that the far: 
who are not producers of lumber, would be benefited by reducine 
price of lumber, on account of being able to build their homes che; 
as the gentleman from New York and others suggest: but he ...: 
remember that while the farmers are tbe principal consumers of |ym)}, 
the lumbermen, on the other hand, are the best customers of the ¢. 
ers, and that, while there has been a considerable advance in 
price of iumber, there has been 4a still greater advance in the pr 
farm products, which the consuinption of those engaged in the 
business undoubtedly helped to bring about. 

So, while the gentleman from New York is advising me to clim) 
on a mountain and look over “ beyond the woods” it would not do } 
any harm to seek some elevation himself so that he might get a 
view of the lumber camps, the mills, and the hundreds of thonsa; 
of people who are dependent entirely upon this industry for 
livelihood, instead of limiting the scope of his vision to the 
holders of stumpage and the other persons of wealth and inde; 
means who happen to be interested also in this industry, and a 
whom the proposed reduction he says is aimed. These laborers ; 
part of that grand army of nature’s noblemen who form the 
corner stone of our temple of prosperity. If we are to enforce 
and impartially our principles of protection, it is just as muci 
duty to give its benefits to one class as to another. I want protect 
not only for the men whose hands and faces scorch before the sect 
fires of furnaces, not only for the men who till the soil upon the 
sides, in the valleys, and upon the plains, not only for those who 
amid the hum of the spindle and the wheel, but likewise for those 
patiently toil in the damp and darkness of the coal mines, and 
those who endure the dangers and hardships of bringing the | 
from the stump to the market. [Applause on the Republican side 

I had intended to discuss the subject of the conservation of 
natural resources, as it has been put forward in connection with 
lumber question, but I have not the time to enter upon that. | 
wish to call attention, however, to the fact that this propaganda, 
in the outset of this agitation on the lumber question was used a 
argument for the removal of the duty on lumber, so that it would 
vent the waste of our forests, has now been abandoned, and that s 
of those who advocated it originally virtually concede now that 
lumber would increase rather than decrease the destruction 
forests. Therefore, if it is wise to conserve our forests, the best 
to do it is to increase rather than reduce the duty on lumber. A 
matter of fact, I have very little respect for this conservation t! 
as applied to the question of a duty on lumber, and I do not lx 
that the results predicted by the advocates of that theory will « 
matcrialize. 

It is estimated that of the annual cut of timber, which amount 
about 100,000,000,000 feet, only about thirty-seven and one-half | 
zo into lumber. The replacement by growth is estimated to be at 
that amount. About 50,000,000,000 feet are used for fuel. The | 
ency, as is well known, is now rapidly in the direction of an en 
use for fuel of material other than wood, and the use of timber fo: 
will, of course, decrease accordingly. It requires only a moment's 
sideration of these facts in connection with the total estimated nu: 
of feet of timber now in this country to realize how absurd is tl. 
tention that we are going to leave to our grandchildren a devast 
timber area. The truth of the matter is that at least some of | 
who are behind this conservation agitation are not worried so : 
about their posterity as they are about their own interests. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in his very entertaining, instructiv« 
able speech a day or so ago on this question, seemed to be great 
alarmed over the pronpest that our available supply of pulp wood f 
making paper would be exhausted within a few years. do not think 
the gentleman’s concern over this is justified. There are millions of 
feet of pulp wood in the mountains of Kentucky alone, much of whi 
is now going to waste, and I dare my that the supply of this in t 
entire Appalachian Range will be sufficient to postpone for quite a w! 
the pulp-wood famine that the gentleman predicts. I am opposed t 
putting pulp wood on the free list, because I want our people to get : 
market for their pulp wood instead of turning that market over t 
Canada, and I want the labor necessary for its production to be « 
ployed down there instead of in a —— country. I believe, more- 
over, that long before our supply of pulp wood is exhausted the i 
ventive genius of our people will discover some satisfactory substi! 
for making paper. Neleouity has always been the mother of invent 
and it will always remain so, and our people have never yet faile: ' 
meet successfully a situation like that which the gentleman from |! 
nois predicts will arise. 

I also desire to enter an earnest Se ae the provisions of t! 
bill relative to coal, one of the ef products of my section of | 
country, and for the same reasons that I have already urged in (is 
cussing the lumber on. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. \ 
DELL] and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpurey] have » 
thoroughly discussed this question, particularly from the standpoint © 
their section of the eer: and have shown so clearly that to pla 
coal on the free list would Le a direct discrimination against the whit: 
labor employed in our mines, and in favor of the Chinese-Japanese !a!\ 
of Cana that it would be presum in me to undertake to dw: 
upon that. I desire, however, to call attention to the fact that 80 ) 
cent of the cost of mining and coal is paid as wages to labor; 
and when you injure the coal in —as Fy that article upon th 
free list would certainly do—you ™m greater damage to labor 
than you do to the capital invested in the coal industry. 
not benefit anyone among our own 
turers of the New Engian because they, and not the 
sumers, would get the benefit of it. It is true that there are a f 
Pittsburg operators who are in favor of free coal, and that is because 
they are near enough to Canada to be able to increase their markets by 
a reciprocal a with that government. . 

But these constitute a small minority of the operators. Free 
coal would mean a net loss of millions of dollars to coal operators and 
coal miners and to communities which have been developed and wh! hi 
are being supported by this industry under a protective duty on con’. 
We have in mountain sections of my State some of the finest co! 
deposits ‘in the world. Until recently our coal has not been accessible 


Free coal can 
ple other than a few manufac- 
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by reason of the lack of transportation facilities. Rail- 
roads are now being constructed there, and at no distant date the im- 
provement of our rivers will bring slack water to these coal fields 
Consequently, the development of our coal industry is in its infancy. 
Capital has been invested and is still being invested there upon the 
supposition that the Republican party will continue in control of this 
Government, and that it will adhere to its traditional po of pro- 
tection. Abandon that policy with reference to coal and you strike a | 
serious blow at one of the infant industries of my section of country, 
which will do immeasurable harm to the people whom I represent. 
appeal to you not to do it, and I do not believe this Republican Con- | 
gress will do it. 
I do not like this bill because it contains too many propositions to 
lace articles that we produce upon the free list. The excuse offered 
for it is, im some instances, at least, that these articles are raw mate- 
rials. But that which is raw material for one is the finished product of 
another. I contend that an article is not raw material after it has 
been touched by the hand of labor. It becomes a finished product, so 
far as the laborer is concerned, and is entitled to protection at the 
hands of a Republican Congress, if our theory on this subject is sound. 

There are other industries in my State that are not dealt with in this 
pill in accordance with the principles of protection. It does not give 
adequate protection to hemp, one of the leading industries of Kentucky 
and other sections of the country, The evidence submitted to the com- 
mittee shows that the hemp industry has been languishing for years 
because it has not been protected from foreign competition, as it should 
have been. India hemp or jute, the strongest competitor of the 
American-grown pee. is on the free list and has been ever since 
1890, and this bill not only leaves it there, but gives less protection to 
the hemp and flax industry than the present law does. 

I am also opposed to the proposition to place iron ore upon the 
free list. This is also an industry that I think is entitled to protec- 
tion, if we are going to make a just distribution of the advantages of 
protection in this tariff law. Neither does this bill provide a protective 
duty on barytes, another important industry in some sections of the 
country. I desire to call attention to still another important industry 
to which this bill does not do justice. I refer to the fuor-spar indus- | 
try. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaapMaN] and myself have 
been insisting that such a rate of duty should be imposed on foreign 
fluor spar as will at least make up the difference between the cost of 
production of that article in this and foreign countries. The commit 
tee finally decided to place a duty of 50 cents a ton on crude fluor spar, 
which is the only real competitor of the American product and which 
has heretofore been on the free list. The small duty of 50 cents per 
ton, which the committee recommends, will, of course, yield a small 
revenue, but it is absolutely inadequate to afford any protection to the | 
American fluor-spar industry, and, so far as that question is concerned, | 
it might just as well have been left upon the free list. 

Those who are at all conversant with the subject of steel manufac- 
turing know, of course, that fluor spar is used as a flux in refining steel 
and other metals, and that it is especially adapted to opendearth fur 
nace steel practice. 

The gentleman from New York suggested to me the other day that, 
while I could have an opportunity, so far as he was concerned, to offer 
an amendment restoring the $2 rate on lumber, he admonished me that 
I must not blame him if, as a result of such an effort, lumber should | 
be put on the free list. I do not say that I will vote against this bill, | 
because I do not know the shape in which it will be put upon its final 
passage, but I beg to sugest to the gentleman from New York that he 
must not blame me if, as a result of discrimination against cer 
tain industries that are entitled to protection, the bill is defeated. I 
am a Republican and propose to remain a Republican; but if I am to 
> tarif bill it must be framed in accordance with Republican | 

rinciples. 
I do not contend that this bill was purposely prepared so as to give 
more protection to northern than to southern industries, and yet I 
think the bill itself is subject in some degree to that criticism. | 
From the very start the North, and especially the eastern portion 


to the markets 


of it, was a manufacturing section, and it was natural for them 
to favor the doctrine of protection. In fact, the North has be 
come so accustomed to protection and so accustomed to the South 
not asking for it that it is difficult for men of the North, in pre 


paring a tariff bill as they have prepared this one, to realize the 
changed conditions which now exist and to resist the habit of giving 
the North the lion’s share. Most of the timber of the North, and 
especially of the Northwest, has been disposed of, and disposed of 
under a protective duty. Now most of the timber is in the South. 
It is one of the chief resources of the South, and I beg of you to re- 
member that protection to our timber in the South is just as important 
to us as was protection of the northern timber when you had it. 

There is another consideration that I deem worthy of mention in 
this connection. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] have both agreed that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is a political committee. This being so, the 
majority membership of that committee have committed, more or less, 
to their hands the destiny of our party. Aside from the justice of 
giving the industries of the South adequate protection, I deem it wise 


from a political standpoint to do so. A great deal is being said of late 
goats about breaking the “solid South.” If you Republicans of the 
orth persist in reducing the tariff on lumber, one of our chief prod- 


ucts, and in putting coal, another of our chief products, on the free list, 
and in failing to give protection tu other industries that I might men- 
tion, your policy will tend toward “ breaking” the South commercially 
rather than politically. Gentlemen on the other side from the South 
may disclaim and deny all they please, as my able and genial friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] did the other day, but the fact remains 
that protection sentiment is rapidly growing there, and the inroads that 
the Republican party has made in the Southern States are due primarily 
to the fact that the people of that section are rapidly drifting back to 
the ideas — this question of Henry Clay and of the old Whig party 
of the South. 

It was the doctrine of protection that made West Virginia as 
solidly Republican as is the Xeystone State. It was the doctrine of 
Protection that has made Maryland a doubtful State. It was the 
Same doctrine that brought Missouri and Kentucky into the Republican 
column and that has created the magnificent Republican armies in 
Tennessee and North Carolina, which, at no distant day, will lead them 
tiso into the Republican column. 

I beg my Republican brethren of the North to consider this phase 
of the question, which, in my judgment, it is not only politic to do but 
their duty to do, in dealing with the industries of the South—not the 

new South,” as some gentlemen have termed it, but the “ old South” 


emerging from the prejudices and passions engendered by the war and 
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am willing to leave it to the records of that mem 


in its proceedings whether I missed any opportunity to 
the interests of the people of the tenth Kentucky district. 
course I did not get all the recognition of our industries that I 


wanted—I never heard of a Congressman who did—but I ¢ 
everything that it was in my power to get for them, measured 
of course, by my views on the question of protection, which | 


am ready to defend here or elsewhere. If I could have had 


my way about it all I would have changed a good many 
schedules, but in the compromise that was effected I think the 
industries of my district were fairly well provided for and I 
have no apology to offer for the part I took in bringing that 
result about. In discussing the bill as finally agreed upon by 


the conferees, in which shape it became a law, I said: 








I can not say that I am especially overjoyed with the conclusions 
reached by the conferees on this bill. I am, however, gratified ov ! 
| fact which seems to be well settled, and that is that the heretical 
American, and un-Republican propaganda of “free raw materia 
been consigned to eternal sleep. Lest this statement might be construed 
as placing me in antagonism with the views of the administration i 
that question, I desire to state that I have never st lt Presi 
dent to be in favor o. “ free raw materials,” so cal as has | 1s 


serted more or less in the press. In every talk I 








upon this question he has distinctly avowed that he tted 
to such a doctrine; that he realizes that the prin é yt ction 
properly apply to all industries in which capital an F em 
ployed and which come in competition with the cheaper cost of 1c- 
tion in other countries; in other words, that it is simply a question of 
fact as to whether any given industry, the products of which may be 
called the “raw material of the manufacturer, needs protection be- 
cause of the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad 

In a commercial sense there is no such thing as raw material if t! 
hand of labor has touched it. Every product that enters the markets 
of the world involves the expenditure of capital, including the wages 
of labor employed in its production. Wheat may be termed the “ raw 
material” of the miller, but it is the finished product of the labor of 
the husbandman who has sown the seed, cultivated, harvested, garn j 
and prepared the wheat for the market. Rough lumber may be tern i 
the “raw material” of those who convert it into the finished prod 
but the tree has to be cut down, sawed into los f t} 
railroad or to the stream and transported to the mar ‘ ; in 
volves a great amount of labor and the expenditure of much capital 
Neither can coal be properly classed as “raw material” except wher 
it remains untouched in the earth, because before it reaches the con 
sumer it must be dug from the mine, brought to the surface of the 
earth, and shipped to the market. And so it is with iron ore. ‘These 
commodities are no more raw material than are the cotton and woolen 


fabrics when they come from the mill 


Consequently I insist that my attitude with reference to the subject 
of “ free raw materials” is in entire harmony with that of the present 
administration, so far as the principles of protection are concerned 
The question as to the proper rate of duty in each instance is a matt 
of detail about which there must necessarily be difference of opinion 

I would change some of the rates of duty agreed up« the < 
ferees, if I could, and I apprehend that most of my bret 1 on this 
side of the House feel the same way about it. But tariff tion 
always a matter of compromise and, in my judgment bill rey 
sents the best compromise for all sections of the co hat could 





possibly have been wrought out of the numerous confli 
interests involved. 
I voted for the Payne bill not because I agr 


views and 


ed with f its pro 


visions, but because I knew that the passage of that 3 only the 
initial step in the framing of a tariff law, and that in the end a much 
better bill would be finally agreed upon; and I say this with due defer 
ence to my distinguish and patriotic friend from New York [Mr 
PaYNE] who reported that bill. In fact, I had assurances from sour 
that I deemed reliable that the industries in my own Stats nd d 
trict, some of which the bill did not properly protect, would 

taken care of in the Senate and in the conference report, and the pro- 
visions of the bill reported by the conferees confirm and vindicate m 
judgment in relying upon those assurances. Moreover, I knew that t 
country wanted the question settled as speedily as possib and n 
vote for the Payne pill was actuated in part by the con ion that it 
passage through the House, unsatisfactory as it was in many respect 
was more advisable than to seek to delay it there with p ly no 
better results. 
| From the time the framing of this bill was first begun I r 
doubted that it would finally be put in such a shape that I, as a pro 
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tectionist Republican, could cast my vote for it and defend it before my 
people. 

I am a protectionist. I have been taught that doctrine from my 
childhood, and years ago I took lessons in protection from some gen- 
tlemen who now seem to be hesitating about following the doctrine to 
its logical end. Sut their course has not shaken me in the faith. I 
am still a protectionist, and I voted for the conference report because 
it is a Republican protective tariff measure and infinitely better, from 
my view point, than any bill framed in accordance with the tariff views 
of gentlemen on the other side of the House. 

It is safe to say that never before ! the history of this country has 
a tariff been worked out under greater, if as great, difficulties. In the 
very nature of things this was to have been expected, for in the 
twelve years intervening between the Dingley and the Payne tariff acts 
this country has gone forward by leaps and bounds on the road of 
industrial and commercial expansion. These interests have become 
more diversified, more complex, and hence great care had to be exer- 
cised so to adjust the balance that the greatest good to the greatest 
number might be accomplished. In that period of twelve years the 
United States acquired vast insular territory, once the possessions of 
Spain, and by that acquisition new responsibilities were placed upon 
this Government, which, of course, had to be taken into consideration 
in framing the new tariff law. The people of this country are to be 
congratulated that again it fell to the Republican party to frame that 
tariff, for under the broad and beneficent protective policy of that 
party—a policy which even some of our Democratic friends are begin- 
ning to assimilate—the material welfare of the land has once. more 
been safeguarded. 

My views on this question were wel’ known when T was elected as a 
Member of the Sixty-first Congress, at which time it was also known 
that a new tariff law would be enacted by that Congress and that I 
would do what I could to secure the retention of protective duties 
wherever needed in that law. Each voter has a right to know whether 
his Representative has been faithful to the trust reposed in him, and is 
entitled to demand of him an account of what he has done and to judge 
from that account whether he has been faithful to his trust; and this 
is why I feel it incumbent upon me at this time and in this manner 
to place on record the reasons for my action. 

there seemed to be throughout the country a general demand for 
downward revision. I took the position that we were willing to accept 
our share of that downward revision and no more. I thought the cut 
in the lumber duty from $2 to $1, as proposed in the Payne bill, was 
more downward revision than the lumber industry ought to be called 
upon to share, but those sections of the country having no lumber to 
sell, and therefore in favor of free lumber, were so strongly entrenched 
that we were glad enough to take the $1 in the House bill with the 
mental reservation and expectation, of course, that we would finally get 
more than that. The Senate increased the rate to $1.50, and after a 
prolonged contest in conference the rate of $1.25 was agreed upon. I 
had hoped it would be fixed at the Senate rate, but the $1.25 rate will 
afford the lumber industry in my section of country some protection, 
and I trust adequate protection. At any rate, it is far better than free 
lumber, which we would have had if the Democratic platform had 
yrevailed. 

. I am glad that I was able to contribute to some extent, at least, in 
the effort which secured this protection. 

I hope I may be es for quoting in this connection a letter I 
have received from Hon. J. W. Forpney, Member of Congress from the 
State of Michigan, who was the leader in the House in the contest for 
protection to lumber: 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1909. 
Hon. J. W. LANGLEY, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. LANGLEY: I deem it only just to you that your constituents 
who are interested in the protection of the lumber industry should know 
the great service that you have rendered them in cofinection with the 
framing of the new tariff bill. 

From the very beginning of the controversy you were recognized as 
one of the foremost champions of the lumber industry in the House, and 
your extensive acquaintance with the membership and thorough famil- 
iarity with the subject made you one of the most effective workers for 
the lumber duty. 

It is with no intention to disparage the efforts of many others who 
aided in the fight that I say that if what you alone accomplished had 
been left undone it would have probably resulted in the free-lumber 
provision going into the House bill; and with such a provision in that 
bill I doubt very much whether lumber could have been kept on the 
dutiable list in the Senate. At any rate, I am sure those of us who 
believe in protection to the lumber industry have reason to rejoice that 
you were returned to the Sixty-first Congress, and of course we all hope 
and believe that your constituents will fully appreciate your work in 
their behalf and will keep on returning you as long as you desire to re- 
main in Congress. 

With kindest personal regards and lasting assurances, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
J. W. Forpney. 

The Payne bill gave us practically free coal. I was very much dis- 
appointed with that provision, but went to work immediately after the 
bill left the House, along with others, in an earnest effort to get pro- 
tection to the coal industry. 

I claim but little credit for the final result, except that I did what I 
could. The conference report gives us 45 cents per ton and omits the 
provision for a reciprocal arrangement with Canada, practically our 
only competitor in the coal business. I would have been glad if a 
higher rate could have been secured, but it was a compromise and, in 
my judgment, a fairly good one, in view of the fact that a Democratic 
tariff law would have placed coal upon the free list. 


* * * 7 a a 
hemp industry as another which required more protec- 


* 
I regard the 
tion, and I did what I could throughout the tariff contest to secure that. 
The provisions of the bill agreed upon by the conference committee are 


are such as to 
the same is true 
I contended for 


not entirely satisfactory, but I hope and believe the 
afford some degree of protection to s industry. An 
with reference to the duty on iron ore and scrap iron. 
a higher duty than was agreed upon by the conferees. My district is 
not so much interested in these items as it is in others I have men- 
tioned. Representatives from sections more directly interested indi- 
cated their willingness to support the report, although it was not en- 
tirely satisfactory in these respects. 


I wish to add in this connection that I did everything in my ,; 
along with other Representatives in the House and Senate fron, 
tucky, regardless of politics, to have incorporated in the tarift : 
provision which would give relief to the tobacco growers In Kent). 
and while the provision that was finally agreed upon was not al) +)... 
was desired, I believe that it will be much better for them than : 
law which it supersedes. — 

Personally I am in favor of an income tax, confined, of course 
those who are abundantly able to pay it, but the Supreme Court | 
decided such a tax unconstitutional I think the Congress tov) 
proper course by passing a resolution submitting to the State 
amendment to the Constitution, so that such a law can be cons 
tionally enacted. = 

The provision for a corporation tax is a new proposition. ana 1 
voted for it largely as a temporary expedient and because an inom. 
tax could not be enacted. I frankly confess that I have some a 
as to the wisdom of it. If it proves unsatisfactory, it can and_ 
of course, be repealed. 

As a revenue producer it will accomplish only a fraction of 
would be the revenue from an income tax, and I do not believe ¢) 
this respect it will be as effective as an inheritance tax would 
been. There were serious misgivings in the minds of many Mem), 
the House of Representatives when the Senate struck the inheri: 
tax provision from the Payne bill and in its stead brought in 
corporation tax. 

It is well known, of course, that this form of taxation would not } 
found a place in the bill if the President had not expressed a s 
preference for it. It is equally well known that he attaches Jess 
portance to it as a revenue raiser than as a means whereby the G 
ernment can exercise proper control over the business methods ; 
management of corporations. Railroad, telegraph, telephone, and ot 
corporations, who owe their franchises and privileges to the people 
by this means brought under the surveillance of the people's properly 
appointed and authorized agents, and in the degree in which this sv: 
veillance enables the Government to hold these corporations to their. 
toward the public the new tax will have achieved a beneficial of 
As an equitable and efficient source of revenue, however, I fear it 
not prove entirely satisfactory. 

It would have been better, in my judgment, if the inheritance 
clause had been retained in the tariff bill. No other tax reaches y 
such absolute certainty the fortunes of the rich. Even an incom 
of which I am heartily in favor and about which I shall have somet 
to say later on, can be evaded by perjury or other equally reprehensj 
ble methods on the part of unscrupulous individuals. Not so with tie 
inheritance tax, for the estate of everyone, rich or poor, is under the 
immediate supervision of the constituted authorities. It is collected 
with less trouble and expense to the Government than any other tax 
It brings into the Treasury those very contributions to the support of 
the Government which the possessor of wealth in his lifetime may » 
hold, or attempt to withhold, by one device or another. The hoarded 
wealth of the multimillionaire can be made an agency for the public 
good by this means as by no other. Andrew Carnegie has said: 

“ By taxing estates heavily at death the State marks its condemna- 
tion of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life. It is desirable that ; 
tions should go much further in this direction. Indeed, it is difficult 
to set bounds to the share of a rich man’s estate which should go at | 
death to the public through the State.” 

I shall quote further from Mr. Carnegie’s remarks, in order to pre- 
sent his view of the moral as well as the economic effect of an inher- 
itance tax: 

“This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to attend 
to the administration of wealth during his life, which is the end that 
society should always have in view, as being by far the most fruitful 
for the people. Nor need it be feared that this policy would sap the 
root ef enterprise and render men less anxious to accumulate, for. to 
the class whose ambition it is to leave great fortunes and be talked 
about after their death, it will attract even more attention and, indeed, 
be a somewhat nobler ambition to have enormous sums paid over to the 
State from their fortunes.” 

We have ample proof of the evil that may result from the accumula 
tion of immense fortunes in the hands of a single individual and { 
the constant growth of such fortunes through the unconsumed in 
derived therefrom. We know from actual experience how, by 
means, commercial freedom may be restricted, and it is but a step fron 
this restriction to the subversion of the people’s civil and polit 
liberty. 

A graduated inheritance tax, like a graduated income tax, is 1 1 
equitable means of exacting proper tribute to the coffers of the Gov 
ment from sources of revenue that can not be reached in any other wa) 
Such taxes are collected in all civilized countries. In Great Britair 
the inheritance tax, or “ death duty,” as it is called there, ranges fro: 
1 to 15 per cent, the latter rate being on estates in excess of $15,000,000 
Germany's inheritance tax ranges from 4 to 10 per cent, being grad 
according to the degree of relationship, and in some of the States « 
the German Empire the tax runs from 1 to 20% per cent, the latter or 
relatives beyond the sixth degree and strangers in blood. The system 
obtains in all European countries, in Mexico, in a number of the 
Spanish-American States, in Japan, and in Australasia. In Australasia, 
where state socialism flourishes in a degree not yet attained by any 
other country, the inheritance rises to 20 per cent, the avowed purpos 
being not only to bring money into the treasury but to break up /ars: 
estates. 

Inheritance taxes are collected in a majority of the States of the 
Union, and we have also. had a national inheritance tax when creat 
national emergencies arose, such as the a immediately succeeding 
the war of the Revolution, the period of the civil war, and the Spanis'- 
American war. The iaw of 1898 was repealed in 1902, and the records 
of the Internal Revenue Office show that under it the following amounts 
were collected: 
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In Great Britain the revenue from estate duties in the year ended 
March 31, 1907, amounted to about $71,000,000. Think what a reve 
nue such a tax’ would yield in the United State! In Munsey’s Scrap 














Book ot June, 1906, is given a list of the reputed weaith of 51 men 
whose fortunes are estimated at $20,000,000 or more. hat list runs 
thus: 

tohn D. Rockefeller... -...-.---------------------~-- $600, 000, 000 
Andrew Carnegie..........-..--.-- ---------.--.- ae 300, 000, OOO 
Ww. W. Astor____-_------~------------------~---~.--- S00, GOO, GOO 
3. Pierpont a 150, OOO, OOO 
William Rockefeller_-.------------------ ary 100, 000, 000 
H. H. CE lll dled neeeine iacstiameall 100, 000, OOO 
w. K. Vanderdilt__......___-...---~--.-- Scien edeaibenqnncendi 100, 000, OOO 
Senate? CUBE <<n0nno~ en 100, 000, 000 
John Jaco® Aster............... ~~~ -.-----~.--~--~--.... 100, 000, 000 
Russell GAGE exis -  ----- -—---- iia 80, 000, 000 
nH. Cc FPreet..............-..-..- alt acini ea 80, 000, 000 
D. O. Mills.--.--..--------.-----~-- a atin itis aes 75. 000, 000 
iene einen mene 75, 000, 000 
Henry M. Flagler.__------~---~-~----~-~-----~-----~. 50, 000, 000 
J. J. Tale tenn ewe nnn non ee 60, 000, 000 
EN 50, 000, 000 
Olivet Fas Rweddiwnceewcecnccnn.--e ccsuinpinandvingrenetiietnns 50, 000, O00 
J. BD. Be ene. eptiainieialssicaictiititletsandbiitins 50, 000, 000 
Barty [Pitt acer we cemewewee en nen new n no enoone 50, 000, 000 
James Henry elias aiaemeec Siti taam taint chil cine aati cainan 40, 000, 000 
Henry Phipps__--.--~----- Sieve dndiapitiniencitindeastpatintdsalitiaganees 40, 000, 000 
a dicen diidinig it ened scininenenenananintenananmin 40, 000, 000 
i te tate en eheions ibe emia senipenitiibens at 40, 000, 000 
CO, OE nent , 000, 000 
Ct cite plea dnanebentberuseitnmdpenuenasenasinesanebenas 000, 000 
decd eastern des ascidian gegnenenesanenencitemintnabines 000, 000 
Pe ncilesicttiiiteeedimnseiealientaiatiietatidai 000! 000 
PO sesiacemeemmneieeeiil dtd aieacttion lithic caa tia , 000, 000 
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EE ica ial te 25, 000, 000 | 
I as cement at ie ee 25, 000, 000 
= secaestaiimeeeiid-tbanie ee 25, 000, 000 
cass enas ereneoenesmnenensad =e 20, 000, 000 
a ss eases weiner wenn diainaeputinnanen teil 20, 000, 000 
I EEE aM ie ee 20, 000, 000 
Norman B. Ream... ~~~ a aa eet 20, 000, 000 
i ba ticichabbecicinarcien ardedneraicn cheesiest acnatchnmemeerenenes 20, 000, 000 
De: Bidet onnncon- eat tacit incites 20, 000, GOO 
I sisters tlinniiiaheneunenm 20, 000, OOO | 
i cepunetienepapuneipaneneuababants an 20, 000, 000 
Ne meinen . ae 20, 000, O00 | 
William D. Sloan... ~~ lech lactis aint tai aes" 20, 000, 000 
se ceeniniupenebenebibendmendt 20, 000, 000 
I cine eenmaanas 000, 000 
iit inc cincriccpmnsiicenatttiatstai acai 20, 000, 000 | 
hin eedeenebenesebeanclicnnininentanen 20, 000, 000 
a cscs tneninebebasaniliawanendis 20, 000, 000 


The same publication declared that there are about 4,000 million- 


aires in the United States. In these 4,000 those whose wealth runs | ’ . ; 
| shows that an existing schedule is too high or too low, I am 


average Of $5,000,000, we get the enormous aggregate of $20,000,-| ready to help change it. 


from one million to twenty millions are also included. Allowing an 


000,000. Add this to the list and you have $23,000,000,000. If a pro- 


gressive inheritance tax, averaging 3 per cent, were collected on this, | 
| have been governed, in casting my votes, by the orders or 
; , 


there would flow annually into the National Treasury the huge sum of 
$690,000,000. 

I would not advocate, of course, such a plethora of the National 
Treasury, and adduce the figures only to show the possibilities of an 
inheritance tax which in one year would more than pay for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and leave a magnificent surplus for a 
system of inland waterways and public roads throughout the country. 

With even greater force do all these facts and figures apply to the 
imposition of an income tax, and I am very glad, indeed, that at the 
special session just adjourned it was decided to submit to the people 
of the United States an amendment to the Constitution which wil! give 


Congress the authority—denied by the decision of the Supreme Court— | 


to lay such a tax whenever public sentiment or the state of the 
national finances shall make it desirable An income tax which is 
properly graduated and makes reasonable exemptions so as not to bear 
severely upon modest incomes is equitable to the last degree, because 
it makes every man contribute according to his means to the support 
of the Government. The following sums go into national treasuries of 
other countries through this tax: 


| 
Year. Country. | Percent.| Amount. 
DM iistbbeccansccvoscocess United Kingdom ..... 5 $152, 563, 000 
PE Ubdidadepdebieeedseeecc cccoccee TD cuectcvesmequed 2.2 | 216,587,000 
BOOT. ccscnscdacscascoccccesccccccese Italy........... Cceecee | 2to7} 59,622,000 
TEET itinindctinnsneees i EO nadinntnncconpen: 5.5 10, 918, 000 














*Income on personalty. 


In Germany no imperial income tax is laid, this impost being reserved 
to the individual States. 

In the United States the first income-tax law that was effective was 
the act of July 1, 1862, which provided for a tax of 3 per cent on 
incomes between $600 and $10.000, and 5 per cent above the latter 
amount. Various subsequent acts increased the rates and exemptions, 
and all these laws expired in December, 1871. The total collections 
under them amounted to $346,967,338. 

In the annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 


, 000, OOO | 
, 000, 000 | 


20, GOO, OOO | 


wishes of what are termed the “ bosses” of the He nstead 
of by my own convictions. No Member of this House has made 
the charge, because those who have served with me here know 
that it is not true. But the charge has been made by certain 
persons in my State and district who want some one else sent 
to Congress in my place, regardless of whether such action 
would benefit or injure the district. 

I denounce such a charge as utterly false. I believe in party 
organization and in government by parties, and whenever a 
question has come to a vote in this House which involved m: 
ters purely political, I have voted as I thought a Repub 
Congressman ought to vote, keeping in mind always what I 

| regarded as being for the best interests of my district. If I 
thought Republican principles did not best subserve t 

terests I would not be a Republican. But I have voted aly 

as I pleased and in accordance with my own judgn« and 
conscience and without dictation from anyone. In support of 
that assertion, and in refutation of the charge to which I | 
referred, I could cite many instances in the Recorps of both 
the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses. 

Let me give one instance that I recall. When the 
Roosevelt, the friend and champion of the common yp. j 
came involved in a controversy with Congress, the leaders of 
my own party in the House took sides with the Democrats 
against him. Did I take orders then? The Recorp wi how 


1895 it was stated that the coilections for the year ended June 30, 1895, | 
if a have been enforced without interruption, would have been | 


$30,¢ 


It is safe to estimate that the returns at this time, with | 


an exemption of incomes less than $5,000, would aggregate $50,000,000. | 
There are a number of our national economists who advocate income | 
and inheritance taxes because, as they argue, it would be ssible then | 


to reduce customs duties to the lowest possible figure. I do not enroll 
myself in that class. I shall always favor a high customs tariff, be- 
cause by that means only can we adequately protect American indus- 
tries and American labor against the competition of countries where 
labor is cheaper and the standard of living lower than in the United 
States. But I would have the income and inheritance taxes, because 
the additional national income thus derived would avoid the issue of 
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bonds and would enable us to carry on the gre schert if public 
provement, such as the consiruction of y 

public buildings, and the lockiug and f W 
Nation only can successfully accom; 

I have heard some Republicans pre that the l as ! ¥ 
of our party will be endangered by the p ge oO | » 
share that belief The distinguished gentlem an fr . Yor Mr 
PAYNE}, who has given long and patient study to the tariff 
legislation and who has helped to frame several ot t Y 
that this is the best one of them all, and prophesies th : 
prosperity again to the people. I hope and believe that he is t, and 
in pursuance of his suggestion of some time ago I shall mak« : 
pilgrimages to the top of that lofty mountain down in Kent y and 
“look beyond the woods,” and with fervent interest and bated ! 
I shall wait and watch, hoping to see that which will convin me that 


the gift of prophecy is still given to man. 

I represent a section of country whose people produce and 
Sell, in the aggregate, more than they purchase for consumption. 
Therefore the balance of trade is in their favor, and so long 
as that is their situation they will necessarily be benefited by a 
fair distribution of protective duties upon all products coi 
peting with like foreign products, even if it is true, as m: 
contend, that the price of an article is increased by approxi 
mately the amount of tariff duty imposed. Add to this the 
advantage to a country like ours of the development of its re 
sources which inevitably follows under the protective system, and 
I can not see how any one can contend that protection to lum- 
ber, coal, iron ore, the products of the farm, and the many other 
resources of eastern Kentucky could be other than beneficial 
to us. 

I do not claim that this is a perfect tariff bill. No sane man 
would contend that any tariff bill framed by a political ma 
jority of any party could be perfect. But I do contend that it 
is a much better bill for my section of country than any Dill 
would have been, framed by the other side, the great majority 





of whom believe in free lumber, fre mal, free iron ore, and 
free most everything else that we produ -e. 

The clash of local interests, the machinations of politicians, 
the lack of accurate information relating to the enormous 


number of diversified industries affected, the system. of “ log 
rolling” now so prevalent in Congress, and other factors that 


I might mention have combined to make the framing of a just 
and perfect tariff bill utterly impossible. 

That was why I favored the provision for the collection of full 
information on the question, and for a separate body to deal ex- 
clusively with it. When trustworthy information thus obtained 


The charge has been made that I, as a Member of Congress, 


that I was one of the 35 Members out of 391 who voted to 
sustain Roosevelt. Not only did I so vote, but in discussin 
the matter in the House I said: 














I have no ambition, Mr. Chairman, to pose as the ilo t of the 
present President. His record both before and since he | ur 1 
dent, and his championship of the cause of the people, of the gr 
policies, national and international, the enforcement of which ha 
helped to make this the greatest republic, aye, the greatest nation of 
the earth, are sufficient eulogy of him. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

I do not deny that I am, and have been for many years, a stanch 
admirer of Theodore Roosevelt, and I am giad to have this « rt 
of saying that, in my judgment, no man since the birth of t I 
has done more to increase its prestige or to promote the caus« 
righteousness, and that his name and deeds will be cherished by ¢ 
xeople of this country long after those who are snapping at s heels 






ave been buried in oblivion. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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And again, when it was proposed to print for distribution an 
enormous number of copies of the ConaRessIonaAL Recorp of the 
proceedings on the resolution to censure President Roosevelt 
without printing his message of explanation, I proposed that this 
message be included, and, discussing the proposition, I said: 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment I had read for the information of the 
House, and which I propose to offer, should, I think, in all justice and 
fairness to our President, be adopted if the resolution is adopted. I 
am, however, opposed to the entire proposition. I think the country 
has had at least enough of this whole controversy, and I suspect that 
the people are growing weary of it. I think also that too much money 
and time have been expended already in the discussion of it. One 
reason why I want the President's message printed along with the re- 
port of the proceedings, if the resolution is adopted, is that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the House last Friday stated that his message was 
“unresponsive ” to the resolution of the House in answer to which the 
message was sent. 

I thought that was not a correct statement, and that was one of the 
grounds upon which I voted against the resolution; and I want the 
people of my district to read the President's entire message, in connec- 
tion with the proceedings of the House, and all that was said, so that 
they may decide upon all of the facts together whether my position 
was correct or not. [Applause.] Of course I had other reasons for 
voting against the resolution, which I tried, but failed, to get in the 
Recorp the other day I suppose they would not be germane to the 
question now before the House, and I will not attempt to state them. 
Surely, gentlemen desire to be just to the President, and I submit that 
it would be unjust to him to send out in a printed document, taken 
from their logical connection in his message, those portions of the mes- 
sage only to which objection was raised. Let us print all the facts or 
none. But, as has already been stated, the people understand this 
whole matter sufficiently now and do not need any more light on it. 
I hope the resolution will be defeated. 

Throughout my service in the Sixtieth Congress, to the very 
end of President Roosevelt’s term, I was an unfaltering sup- 
porter of his administration because I believed he was right. 
Let me give another instance. When the bill to codify the 
criminal laws of the United States was pending in the House 
an amendment was offered, the purpose of which was to 
minimize the evils growing out of the interstate shipment of 
intoxicating liquors into dry territory. It was generally under- 
stood that the House leaders were opposed to the proposition— 
at least opposed to having it brought up in that form. The 
Recorp will show that I favored the amendment, which was 
offered by a Democratic Member from Mississippi, and which 
afterwards became a law, and that I was the first Republican 
Member who spoke for it upon the floor of the House. 

Again, when the Speaker made his famous ruling that an 
amendment to the census law was privileged under the Consti- 
tution so as to take precedence over the business set apart by 
the rules for calendar Wednesday, I voted to overrule his de- 
cision because I thought his decision was wrong. If I had been 
accustomed to “taking orders,” these were instances in which 
I would certainly have done so. 

I could cite many other instances, including my course in de- 
manding protection for the industries of my district when the 
tariff bill was pending in the House, but I do not deem it neces- 
sary. I assert, and appeal to the Recorp for verification of the 
assertion, that I have throughout my service in the House 
voted and worked according to my own best judgment, with an 
eye single always to the best interests of the people who sent 
me here. 

it has also been charged by certain persons who oppose my 
reelection that I have not made a “satisfactory” Congress- 
man. At the risk of being accused of self-praise, I am going 
to call attention to some of the things I have accomplished dur- 
ing the three and a half years since I was first elected to this 
House. 

I have been instrumental in whole or in part in securing the 
following: 

Appropriations and authcrizations for the improvement of the 
Kentucky and Big Sandy rivers amounting to over one million 
dollars. 

The establishment of a federal court at Jackson. 

Authority for the construction of a $100,000 public building 
at Jackson. 

For the construction of a public building at Mt. Sterling to 
cost $65,000. 

An additional appropriation for the construction of a public 
building already authorized at Winchester. 

The submission to the Court of Claims for settlement of war 
claims amounting to nearly $40,000. 

The passage of an act providing for the payment of the 
salary and traveling expenses of revenue employees while going 
to and from assignments, and of an act granting these em- 
ployees annual leave with pay, as in the cases of other em- 
ployees of the Government, which acts, it is conceded, will 
greatly increase the efficiency of that force and aid immeasurably 
in the proper enforcement of the law. 

An act extending for two years the time (which had ex- 
pired) within which ex-confederate soldiers may file claims 


—— 


for loss of their horses, bridles, and saddles, taken in violat 
of the terms of surrender. S 

I have worked incessantly to procure better mail fac} 
for our district, and through my efforts rural! free deliver, 
been extended and many new mail routes and new post-of 
have been established. o 

I have been able to supply practically every housekeeper 
the district with garden seeds, distributing them among |), 
crats and Republicans alike, instead of giving them o 
members of my own party, which was the general custom bot 
I was elected to Congress, 

By persistent efforts I have been able to secure from 
various departments and bureaus and distribute among 
people in the same manner an enormous number of books. | 
charts, farmers’ bulletins, and so forth. 

The letter of Congressman ForpNey, already quoted, < 
how effective was my work for protection to lumber, a 
press reports at the time, as well as the ConGrEssIoNaL kh 
show what I did toward securing protection to coal. 

It may be true that my record is not “ satisfactory” t: 
who are seeking some ground upon which to base their ef 
convince the people, right or wrong, that I ought not 
returned to Congress. 

The Recorp also shows that I have been a consistent a1 
sistent advocate of more liberal pension laws, of extend 
pension laws to state militiamen who aided in the suppr 
of the rebellion, of federal aid in the construction of 
highways, and of many other measures that would redo 
the benefit of the people of my district. Can any of m) 
cessors produce as good a showing? Let the Concress 
Recorp answer the question. Can he who seeks to succ 
guarantee as much? Let the people hear him and decide. 
have a right to know, and I want them to know, just 
have accomplished for them. I am willing to stand wy 
record I have made as their Representative and to 
record be the test of whether I have earned their support 
another term. 


Extraordinary Success of President Taft’s Administration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe House or REepresEeNtTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 2250) providing for publicity of contributions : 

for the purpose of influencing elections at which Representati\ 

Congress are elected. 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am a member of the House committee \ 
reported this bill in its original form. The Senate has | 
some amendments which may not commend themselves to 
all, but the conferees have reached an agreement conce! 
them, and it is manifest upon this last aay of the session | 
unless this conference report is adopted, no bill at all can 
passed. I am in favor of agreeing to the conference report 
shall so vote. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rv: 
has dwelt somewhat upon the expense of securing nomin:! 
in certain places. I wish this bill might have been pial 
include the expense of nominations, as well as of elections: | 
the gentleman knows very well that the objections came fr 
his own side of the House. A great majority of the Den 
upon this floor, and nearly all of those from Southern Stites 
represent districts where the whole fight centers upon | 
nomination. The elections are entirely one-sided—mere f: 
alities—at which hardly any votes are cast. Gentlemen f 
such districts are perfectly willing to have their election 
pense accounts published, but will never vote for publicity 
nomination expenses. In Pennsylvania we have a state 
requiring publicity of both nomination and election expens:s. 
Nomination expenses are published before e-ection, so that ev: 
one may know in what manner and by what means the ca! 
date secures his nomination. When the gentleman from \\'-- 
souri introduces his new bill at the next session, I hope he ''! 
include publicity of nomination expenses. I shall be glad ') 
vote for that proposition, but venture to predict that it wi! 
have very little support upon his side of the House. This |) 
already has been sufficiently discussed in detail. It will pass 


a 











ee 


pefore we adjourn, and thus another of President Taft's recom- 
mendations will be enacted into law. 
; EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS OF PRESIDENT TAFT’S ADMINISTRATION. 


{bout some very worthy, distinguished, and eminently suc- 
cossful officials there is ever an air of anticipation and there 
is inevitable publicity and sensation both before and after the 
fact. Ofttimes this serves a very useful purpose. Other 
ficials are quiet and undemonstrative, but get there just the 
me. The difference is largely one of temperament and of 
nit. President Taft was for many years a judge. He ac- 
‘ired, and there still rests upon him, the judicial habit of 
calm deliberation and of not saying much in advance about 
what he is going to do. He has not endeavored to appeal to the 
<epsational side of our natures, but he has been going steadily 
forward in the course which he had mapped out. 

If it has been marked by judicial calmness and deliberation | 
of judgment, it has also been marked by great determination 
and by great firmness of execution. The people are just begin- 
ning to discover how wonderfully successful his administration | 
has been and is, and that, for an administration so young, it is 
unprecedentedly rich in accomplishment. The Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, in their convention on Wednesday of this week, 
sounded a clear note, which has awakened pleasing echoes 
throughout the United States. This is an extract from their 
platform : 


We heartily indorse and commend the administration of President 
William H. Taft, which, less than sixteen months old, is unique in its 
record of accomplishment. He has, in his own way, carried forward 
and developed the policies of William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, 
while enforcing his own and those in favor of which the party has in 
national platform declared. With unwearying patience and gentleness 
of manner, but with great firmness of purpose and unyielding deter 
mination, he will, by the time the gavel falls at the close of the present 
session of Congress, have succeeded in securing the enactment into law 
of more important recommendations than any other President has ever 
secured within so brief a time after his inauguration. Among this 
legislation may be mentioned the revision of the tariff; the bill for the 
more complete regulation and control of railroads; the establishment 
of postal savings banks; the creation of a Bureau of Mines; the pun- 
ishment of the white-slave traffic; the creation of a tariff board; the 
abolition of the immunity bath; the establishment of business methods 
in various government departments; legislation for the conse¥vation of 
our natural resources; the creation of a commerce court; providing 
for the investigation of railway accidents and monthly reports of the 
same; important legislation amending and extending the laws requiring 
the use of safety appliances for common carriers; the passage through 
the House of a bill providing a complete constitution for the government 
of Porto Rico, in pursuance of his special message, and conferring citi- | 
zenship according to the promise of the party platform; and the addi- 
tion of two stars to the dag. 

We also call especial attention to his prompt and effective interven- 
tion to prevent the arbitrary increase of railway rates; his faithful and 
impartial enforcement of the antitrust laws; his enforcement of the 
law against illegal dealing in stocks through the instrumentality of 
what are commonly termed “ bucket shops;" the conviction of the per- 
petrators of the so-called sugar frauds upon the Government; and the 
indictment of those engaged in unlawfully cornering and artificially 
advancing the price of cotton and necessarily of cotton goods, which 
enter to so large an extent into the expenses of every American family. 


To the list of accomplished legislation there will be added the 
concurrent resolution passed finally this morning, providing for 
a commission to investigate the very important matter of em- | 
ployer’s liability and workman’s compensation, and this bill for 
publicity of campaign contributions. The great volume of ex- | 
ceedingly important and beneficial legislation that stands to the 
credit of this Congress, as well as of the President, is of itself 
sufficient to commend both to the indorsement and praise of the | 
American people; but the success of President Taft's administra- 
tion extends also into other fields. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


President Taft, when he called to be premier of his adminis- 
tration that distinguished son of Pennsylvania, Philander C. 
Knox, who had so admirably and successfully filled the great 
office of Attorney-General under President Roosevelt, com- 
manded at once the confidence of the people, and a brief refer- 
ence to the records of that department will show that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 

This Congress passed a measure in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial bill under which the Department of State has been | 
radically reorganized and brought up-to-date as an office for | 
the administration of our foreign affairs. The measure created | 
specific permanent posts for experts and other highly trained | 
persons appointed by the Secretary of State and added to the 
department’s personnel for the more efficient conduct of the | 
trade and treaty relations of the United States. The measure | 
also affords a small sum for emergency employments in the | 
District of Columbia or elsewhere for the same general purposes. 
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The present administration has rigorously upheld, and by so | 
doing has the more firmly established, the consular-service re- | 
form of 1906. By the executive order of November, 1909, Presi- | 
dent Taft gave a Magna Charta to the diplomatic service of the 
United States. By that order following the consular reform the 
foreign service of the United States, both diplomatic and con- 
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sular, has been placed upon a basis of vitality and efficiency 
hitherto unknown. 
ment of State to give instructions to the foreign service and to 
‘ 


for the carrying on of their vast international relations. 


specialists, many of whom have served in the particular coun- 
tries dealt with, and in this way 
part of the world can receive scientific study as the basis for 
their efficient and intelligent protection and furtherance 
exporter can find at the department men whose business it 
to give him first-hand information 
desires to exploit. 


| material 
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These reforms, with a reorganized Depart- 


‘arry on negotiations with foreign governments, 
Anicrican people for the first time a really 


have given the 
coherent machine 
The Department of State has been divided into 


of 


groups 


American interests in every 

The 
is 
to the foreign field he 
By the increase and specialization of the 
law office of the department American claims against foreign 
governments can receive prompter attention, Through the per- 
fection of the Bureau of Trade Relations commercial oppor- 
tunities can be more vigilently safeguarded and made known to 
those desiring to do foreign business. 

Consular appointments and appointments to diplomatic sec- 
retaryships are open, irrespective of political partisanship, to 
candidates from all the States and Territories, and once they 
have passed the difficult examinations now required and have 
been appointed in the service their promotion depends solely 
upon proved efficiency. As showing the nonpartisan character 
of the reform foreign service, I can hardly do better than refer 
to the letter which the Secretary of State on March 12, 1910, 
addressed to Mr. Hui, who had raised the question of southern 
representation in the service, and which, with some of its in 
closures, was printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and which 
I ask to have again printed as part of these remarks. 

This Congress, as I have shown, has accomplished an unpre- 
cedented amount of useful legislation; but I desire to call at- 
tention to the provision it has made for the reorganization of 
the State Department, which alone gives practical value and 
efficiency to all these reforms which mark a new epoch in the 
history of American diplomacy. 

The address of President Taft at Pittsburg on May 2, 1910, 
and the address delivered at the University of Pennsylvania on 
the 15th of June, wherein the Secretary of State gave a masterly 
survey of the spirit and purpose of American diplomacy, will 
indicate this new epoch. 

Due to no desire to bring particular officials into prominence, 
but simply because of the serious conviction that the public 
should understand the true facts of the present-day diplomacy 
of their country, I shall insert them as part of my remarks. 

It is only now commencing to be understood what these things 
mean to the great mass of practical people and business men. 
Besides maintaining the dignity and political position of the 
United States among the nations of the world these activities 
mean the creation by treaties, conventions, and good offices and 
the maintenance, by constant vigilance, of conditions under 
which is possible the vast expansion of our foreign commerce, 
which has only now begun, but which, with increased produc- 
tion, will soon mean so vital a matter as the employment or 
idleness of a large portion of our industrial workers. 

The innovation of a double tariff entailed negotiations of 
great complexity which have had the remarkable result of 
giving us for the first time substantially most-favored-nation 
treatment in all countries. Great benefits to the commerce of 
the United States have been accomplished as a direct result of 
the recent tariff negotiations conducted by the Secretary of 
State in connection with the application of our new double 
tariff. Prior to April 1, when the maximum and minimum fea 
tures of this tariff law became effective, the conditions affecting 
American commerce in every country in the world had been 
carefully examined by the tariff officers of the Government and 
the fact ascertained that there was no undue discrimination 
against the United States and its products. A of 134 
proclamations attesting this fact was issued in favor of as 
many countries and colonial possessions, embracing in the 
aggregate all responsible governments. In the course of this 
examination, however, some instances of discriminatien against 
the United States were found, and negotiations were opened 
with a view to their correction. During 
improvement of the conditions 
commerce abroad was brought about. 

The policy of this Government was to ask from each foreign 
government which uses a double tariff system the recognition 
of the principle of the exchange of their minimum tariff for our 
minimum tariff; or, compensatory concessions for any excep- 
tions made in the grant of the minimum tariff of the foreign 
country. These conditions of reciprocal exchange for the benefit 
of the mutual commerce were recognized by all foreign govern- 
ments, with the result that by the 31st of March all instances 
of undue tariff discrimination against the United States in 
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these negotiations 
affecting American 
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foreign countries had been swept away and American com- 
merce had been assured substantial equality of tariff treatment 
with the commerce of competing nations. 

Germany granted to all American products her complete and 
unqualified conventional or minimum tariff rates, and abol- 
ished her former restrictive regulation, which required imports 
of American pork meats to be accompanied by certificates show- 
ing their microscopic inspection in the United States, thereby 
removing the obstacle which had effectually prevented their 
entry into the German Empire. 

France granted to American products her minimum tariff 
rates on about 97 per cent, including goods on the free list, 
of her total importations from the United States, thereby giving 
equality of tariff treatment, for the first time, to the numerous 
classes of important American commodities, such as agricul- 
tural implements and machinery and machine tools. 

The Government of Austria-Hungary abolished its restrictive 
regulation affecting the importation of American pork meats, so 
that these products henceforth will be admitted when accom- 
panied by the ordinary federal certificates of inspection. 

Greece reduced by one-half her former high duties on lubri- 
cating oil and cotton-seed oil, both largely imported from the 
United States. 

Brazil added several commodities to the list of American 
products entitled to the preferential reduction of 20 per cent. 

Several other countries have made specific improvement in 
their laws and practices affecting the American import trade 
as the direct result of these negotiations. 

During the tariff negotiations portentous rumors were heard 
of a trade war with Canada, but the war feeling did not ani- 
mate either government. Adjustment was sought in a spirit 
of mutual good will. It was obtained. In consequence the 
trade relations between the United States and Canada are now 
friendly, as they should be between neighbors which have so 
much in common. The United States, as its nearest and biggest 
neighbor, has nearly one-half of the trade of the Dominion. 
Canada is a good market for the United States, and the United 
States is a good market for Canada, 

In the future, by establishing closer commercial relations on 
the basis of reciprocity, each will be a better customer of the 
other. Both will profit and prosper by such an arrangement. 
The policy of broader and closer trade relations with Canada 
meets with the hearty approval of the people of the United 
States. The Canadian government has declared its cordial 
reciprocation of our desire to improve the commercial relations 
between the two countries and has indicated its readiness to 
take up this fall negotiations for the readjustment of those 
relations upon broad and liberal lines. 

It is not possible to translate actually into terms of dollars 
and cents what the reorganized foreign service is doing day by 
day for American business, but a few examples may illustrate 
the reality and value of the work. The consular service makes 
annually some 12,000 commercial reports, which are in turn 
distributed for the benefit of the trades concerned. Last year 
one such report secured for American firms orders for $6,000 
worth of agricultural machinery, of a hundred miles of woven- 
wire fencing for South Africa; another brought to the United 
States an order from India for a bridge costing half a million 
dollars; another resulted in a shipment of sixteen carloads of 
machinery to Siberia. Quite recently the diplomatic service, in 
the face of the most acute European competition, brought about 
the award of contracts by the Argentine Government whereby 
two gigantic battle ships, with their armament, are to be con- 
structed in the United States, with an expenditure in American 
labor and materials of the huge sum of $23,000,000. A steel 
company on the Pacific coast has signed a contract, brought 
about by the efforts of one of our consuls, involving business 
with the Chinese of a value estimated at $35,000,000. Now- 
adays trade and diplomacy go hand in hand, and these few ex- 
amples, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied, will 
show what the reorganized foreign service means to the Amer- 
ican business man, laborer, artisan, and farmer; in short, to all 
who profit by prosperity and who look to the future. 

Among other respects in which the foreign policies of this 
administration directly affect the citizen may be mentioned 
generally the active support being given all legitimate and 
beneficial American enterprises in the foreign field, the jealous 
protection of our citizens abroad wherever they may be, and the 
temperate but firm insistence upon their just rights. [Applause. ] 

In this spirit has been settled the Alsop case in Chile, wherein 
the claims of American citizens had lain unadjusted for nearly 
thirty years despite frequent negotiations, and the settlement 
of the Emery claim against Nicaragua. 

This brings me to the Nicaraguan policy, than which none 
could be more simple and just, but than which none has been so 
much misunderstood, or rather, perhaps, distorted. Partisan 
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criticism by partisan newspapers is easily explained, alth, 
when carried to extremes in a matter of foreign relat; 
passes the border of what is unpatriotic and may even eo 
vene the spirit of section 5335 of the Revised Statutes o: 
United States, which reads as follows: 

Every citizen of the United States, whether actually residin: 
abiding within the same or In any foreign country, who, wit) 
permission or authority of the Government, directly or indirect}, 
mences or carries on any verbal or written correspondence or 
course with any foreign government, or any officer or agent + 
with an intent to influence the measures or conduct of any { 
government, or of any officer or agent thereof, in relation to ar 
putes or controversies with the United States, or to defeat the m: 
of the Government of the United States; and every person, } 
citizen of, or resident within, the United States, and not duly ; 
ized, who counsels, advises, or assists in any such correspondenc: 
such intent, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,0 
by imprisonment during a term of not less than six mouths nor 
than three years; but nothing in this section shall be constr 
abridge the right of a citizen to apply, himself or his agent, t 
forei government or the agents thereof for redress of any i: 
which he may have sustained from such government, or any . 
agents or eubjects. 

On December 1, 1909, by the President’s direction, the § 
tary of State addressed a letter to the then chargé d'affaires of 
Nicaragua whereby this Government broke off diplomatic 
tions with Mr. Zelaya, who, in the guise of president o! 
constitutional republic, had long been pursuing a cours: 
outrageous to justify the United States in continuing to r 
his representative and thus apparently sanctioning this « 
of crime and oppression, which had culminated in the | 
and illegal killing of Groce and Cannon, two American | 
zens, the latter the son of one of my own constituents, by tly 
direct and responsible order of Zelaya himself. The letter « 
December 1 clearly sets forth the attitude and policy of 
Government in Nicaragua and the lines then laid down have been 
followed ever since and have been amply justified by events 

The revolution going on in Nicaragua began as a reyo 
against Zelaya and Zelayaism. If there emerges from it 
government just to its own citizens and regardful of forcign 
interests, it will be a happy day for the Nicaraguan peoj)| 
During the course of the revolution our Government has 
the factions de facto in control of the respective portions of 
Nicaragua responsible for the protection of Americans in t}i 
persons and property. Naval forces have from time to time 
been stationed on each coast for this purpose. Suffice it to say 
that the interests of American citizens have been most effectively 
protected, which has been the great concern of our Government. 
From time to time admonitions have been addressed to either 
faction. The United States refused to allow the collection of 
duties by both factions on the same goods, and refused to allow 
the bombardment of or fighting in ungarrisoned commervial 
towtis where there are large foreign interests. Our Governny 
also refused to allow blockade by a vessel which left an Ameri- 
can port as a merchantman, but was in fact a vessel of war. 
When it is recalled that legitimate American interests at I\ue- 
fields and vicinity alone amount to over $10,000,000, and this 
about 90 per cent of the foreign interests in eastern Nicar: 
are American, the material importance of these measures wi!! 
be clear. In general our Government has been and is pursuing 
a policy sound in international law, sound in morals, and con- 
servative in spirit. [Applause.] 

Although that policy has been so simple in essence, yet thi 
complexity and variety of the problems presented by the st: 
gle now going on in Nicaragua, problems quite out of pro) 
tion to the forces concerned, have made the applications of thi 
policy appear, perhaps, complicated to those not in possession 
of the actual facts; therefore, te make it easy to trace the 
thread of this Government’s policy in Nicaragua, which, due t 
the proximity to that country and the interests of the Unit 
States in the zone of the Caribbean has excited consider:|le 
interest, I ask to have printed as part of these remarks, wit! 
reading, the following papers, which merely contain informatio 
made public by the Government from time to time: 

The Secretary of State to the Nicaraguan chargé d'affaires, 
December 1, 1909. 

The American consul at Bluefields to the Secretary of S'\' 
telegram, April 26, 1910. 

The Secretary of State to the president of the Central Amer- 
ican court of justice, telegram, May 3, 1910. ; 

The Central American court of justice to the Secretary °! 
State, telegram, May 11, 1910. 

The Central American court of justice to the Secretary, \! 

1910. 

2 The Bluefields Steamship Company to the Secretary of Si:‘e 
telegram, November 17, 1909. 

The United Fruit Company to the Secretary of State, tec 
gram, November 20, 1909. 

The Secretary of State to the Bluefields Steamship Company, 
telegram, November 21, 1909. 
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The Secretary of State to the American consul at Bluefields, 
telegram, November 21, 1909. 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State, 
May 18, 1910. 

The Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Navy, 
24, 1910. 
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Pan-American bank; the securing of assurances from Cuba 
| that no commercial agreements will be negotiated without 
prior consultation with the United States, thus safeguarding 


| the equity of our reciprocity agreement : 
May | 


The Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State, June | 


7. 1910. 
Bellanger’s (Incorporated) and sixteen other corporations and 
firms to the Secretary of State, telegram, May 25, 1910. 


mv, 


mediation whereby the 
long-standing Costa Rica-Panama boundary question was, under 


the auspices of our Government, referred to arbitration by the 
Chief Justice of the United States; negotiations with Turkev. 
which are still going on, for a great American railway in that 


The Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State, May | 


7. 1910. 
sche American consul at Bluefields to the Secretary of State, 
No. 151, May 25, 1910. 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State, 
May 31, 1910. 

The Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Navy, June 3, 

910. 
' The American consul at Bluefields to the Secretary of State, 
June 5, 1910. 

In the Far East this Government has secured for American 
capital equal participation in the Hukuang loan for a great rail- 
way system. Only thus could equality of opportunity to supply 
a quantity of railway material be secured to this country, to 
say nothing of the safeguarding of American prestige, treaty 
rights, and equality of opportunity in China. 

How practically this administration has followed the “ open- 
door” policy of John Hay is seen from the proposal for the 
neutralization of railroads in Manchuria and the present project 
of the international financing and construction of a new railway 
in that region. If there is anyone who does not understand how 
the Government can bring capital to cooperate in such matters 
for the national rather than individual benefit, he would do 
well to read an article called “Our dollar diplomacy and Sec- 
retary Knox,” in Harper’s Weekly of April 23, which 1! ask to 
have printed as part of my remarks. 

The proposal of a practical way to the early establishment of 
a permanent court of international arbitration at The Hague 
has been received with enthusiasm by lovers of peace the world 
over, and it has been so well received by foreign governments 
that there seems excellent prospect of the early realization of 
this great ideal. 

The Department of State is now supporting the plan of Ameri- 
can bankers to rehabilitate the finances of Honduras, so that 


“ 


Empire and for equal opportunity for American shipbuilders 
to bid for construction of ships for the Turkish navy; support 
ing the American contracts whereby the sanitary conditions of 


| Habana are to be made entirely good; negotiations looking to 


the maintenance of the status quo of Spitzbergen as a “no 
man’s” land and to its policing and the protection of property 
of which a large portion belongs to citizens of the United States 
in that region; bringing all the interested powers together in 
a conference for the regulation of the opium traffic, to assist 
China in expurgating the evil; the century-old North Atlantic 
fisheries dispute is now being arbitrated at The Hague; nego- 
tiations to prevent undue raising of the price of potash, which 
is produced only in Germany and which is necessary to the fer- 
tilizers used on American farms; treaty revision in Siam, and 
so forth; not to mention the vast number of items of business 
of a similar character dealt with from day to day and the great 
number of matters which have not reached the stage to be appro- 
priate for discussion. 

I think it must be evident that the branch of the Government 
responsible for our foreign relations is preeminently one which 
works for the good of each and every American, whatever his 
activities and whatever section of the country. I do not 
think it is generally known what a vast there now 
in this branch of government activity. I think that the manner 
in which the work is being done needs only more gen 
erally understood to be universally appreciated. [Applause.] 

At this point, under leave of the House, I hand to the Reporter, 


his 
Increase is 


to be 


| to be printed as part of my remarks, the following documents: 


development, stability, and prosperity may be possible in that | 


rich but debt-ridden country. In connection with this plan the 
Secretary of State in his recent address referred to the princi- 
ple involved in the following language: 

The Santo Domingo plan was vigorously opposed in and out of Con- 
gress by those who regarded it as a deviation from our policy of aloof- 
ness from participation in the internal affairs of other countries. I 
suppose it was a departure, but if this Government can help to up- 
build its neighbors and promote the thought that the capital of the 
more advanced nations of the world would be better employed in as- 
sisting the peaceful development of those more backward than in 
financing wars, it is such a deviation from traditions as the American 
people will approve. 


Upon the same principle and true to its traditional policy, 
in which a large section of the people of this country feel a 
particular interest, this Government is supporting a plan for 
giving financial and other assistance to the Republic of Liberia, 
which was founded by American philanthropists for coloniza- 
tion by American negroes. 

To give some further impression of the scope and activity 


of this great branch of the Government’s work, I will mention, | 


without attempting to explain in detail, a few more points: 


The securing from the Chinese and Japanese Governments of | 


definite assurances that no monopoly of mining rights in Man- 
churia was claimed as against citizens of the United States; 
jealous watchfulness to see that there be no undue discrimina- 
tion or unfair competition detrimental to our cotton trade in 
China; insistence upon our treaty rights at Harbin on the 
Russian-leased railway in Manchuria and upon the principle 
of the “open door” and respect for Chinese sovereignty in 
that zone; the settlement of all the claims against Venezuela, 
the last of which will be arbitrated at The Hague this fall; 
the elimination of Castro, who formerly tyrannized over Vene- 


zuela ; the insistence upon the ability of Peru and Bolivia them- | 


selves to reach a dignified settlement of their acute boundary 
trouble of last year; tripartite mediation to avert war between 
Ecuador and Peru, whereby, at the initiative of this Govern- 
ment, the United States, the Argentine Republic, and the 
United States of Brazil brought to this hemisphere the honor 
of first invoking the most far-reaching provisions of the The 
Hague Convention; early settlement of the long-standing Cha- 
mizal boundary question with Mexico, involving the sovereign- 
ity of a portion of the city of El Paso, Tex., has been provided 
for by a convention signed in June; the encouragement of a 





[The Secretary of State to Representative HULL, March 12, 1910.] 
LETTER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, March 12, 1910 


My Dear Mr. Hotw: In compliance with your suggestion when you 
visited the department a few days ago, I now take pleasure in confirm 
ing the statements made to you in regard to the efforts which have been 
and are being made to improve the diplomatic and consular service and 


to bring about proportional representation therein of all the States and 
Territories, including the cotton-producing States 
Formerly our diplomatic and consular officers were ch 
political reasons, and, with the exception of a few cl 
adequate test was made of their intellectual or personal fitness for the 
discharge of the duties thereafter to devolve upon them No effort what 
ever was made to distribute appointments to the foreign service propor 
tionally among the several States and Territories, and the result was that 
a few States furnished most of the candidates, leaving the other States 
and especially those of the South, with little and often no representation 
It is not to be denied that even with that unsatisfactory method of 


sen largely for 


isses of consuls, no 


, 


selecting men for appointment this Government was represented abroad 
by a number of efficient and creditable diplomatic and consular officers. 
But as a whole the foreign service was sadly lacking both in organiza- 


tion and in uniform efficiency of the individual officers, and was utterly 


unequal to the task of properly safeguarding and promoting our com- 
mercial and other interests abroad. 

With a view to changing these conditions in so far as they related 
to the consular service, Congress passed the act of April 5, 1906, which 


provided salaries for all consuls-general and consuls, and required them 


to devote all their energies to their official duties by prohibiting them 
from engaging in private business and from receiving any compensation 
other than that regularly paid them by the Government. ‘The act, 
moreover, sought to Americanize the service not only by requiring all 
consuls to be Americans, but by causing all except the lower-grade 
clerical positions to be filled by American citizens, and it also provided 


that the various consulates should be inspected once every two years 
by officers chosen from among the most experienced consuls-general and 
consuls in the service, who should forward full reports of the inspe« 
tion direct to the Secretary of State. 


The classification of the various consulates according to their relative 


importance made possible for the first time the promotion of consuls 
as a reward for efficient service, thus offering an incentive for them to 
devote their best efforts to the discharge of their official duties. In 
order to make this portion of the act effective, as well as to provide for 
an adequate test of the fitness of candidates for appointment to the 
consular service, the President issued an order on June 27, 1906, re 


lowest 


quiring that all new appointments thereafter be made to the two 


grades of the service, and that posts in higher grades be filled by the pro 
motion of officers in the lower grades who had discharged their duties 
with a high degree of efficiency. The order expressly stipulates that 
“No promotion shall be made except for efficiency, as shown the 
work that the officer has accomplished, the ability, promptnes and 


diligence displayed by him in the performance of all his official duties 
his conduct, and his fitness for the consular service.” 
- This rule has been and is being followed with the strictness, 
and to aid in the effective application of it a careful and detailed record 
is kept of the work of each officer, and that record forms the 
action with respect to promotions as well as removals 

The order further requires that the qualifications and fitness of can- 


utmost 


basis of 


didates for appointment to the consular service shall be determined by 


| 
| 
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an examination before a board of examiners of which the chief exam 
iner of the Civil Service Commission is a member. Among the subjects 
which are embraced in the examination are one foreign language; the 
natural, industrial, and commercial resources and commerce of the 
United States, especially with reference to the possibilities of increas 
ing and extending the trade of the United States; political economy ; 
elements of international, commercial, and maritime law: and political 
and commercial geography. Besides the educational test, an oral test 































































is given for the purpose of determining the candidate’s business ability 
3 reve ! his past occenpation and conduct, his alertness, general 
information, natural fitness for the service, including moral and phys- 
ical quailfications, and his character and address. 

rhe thoroughness of these examinations is shown to some extent by 
the results. Since the promulgation of the executive order of 1906, 262 
persons have been examined for the consular service, of whom 126 have 
passed and have been certified as eligible for appointment. The high 
type of men appointed under this system, and the superior character of 
the work they are doing, has shown conclusively the wisdom of requiring 
a comprehensive and practical test of eligibility for appointment. 

Among the other provisions of the order mentioned there is one 
which touches directly upon the subject’ of your inquiries, namely, the 
requirement that— 

“In designations for appointment subject to examination and in 
appointments after examination due regard will be had to the rule that 
as between candidates of equal merit appointments should be so made 
as to secure proportional representation of all the States and Terri- 
tories in the consular service; and neither in the designation for exam- 
ination or certification or appointment will the political affiliations of 
the candidate be considered.” 

In the enforcement of this rule no reasonable effort has been spared 
to bring about more adequate representation of the Southern States in 
the consular service. While as a rule there have been many candidates 
from the Northern States, there has been real difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of well-qualified candidates from the Southern States. 
With a view to interesting the young men of the South in the foreign 
service the department has from time to time addressed letters to heads 
of educational institutions as well as to the Senators from the Southern 
States. In September, 1906, the following letter was sent by the | 
department to colleges throughout the South: | 

‘I inclose herewith circulars in reference to an examination which 
is to be held at this department on October 1 next, to fill several va 
cancies in the position of student interpreter, and request that you 
allow them to be distributed among your students. Any number may 
take the examination.” 

In May, 1909, the attention of che Senators from a number of the 
Southern States was invited to the lack of representation of those | 
States in the foreign service. One of these letters reads in part as 
follows: 

“Texas is much below her proportional representation in the foreign 
service of the country, and there should properly be some appointments 
made from that State in accordance with the effort which the adminis- 
tration is now making to have the foreign service fairly representative | 
of all sections of the country, instead of having its members drawn 
from a comparatively few States. 

“TI should be very glad of any information or suggestion which you 
may feel disposed to make upon the question of designating * * * 
for examination with a view to appointment.” 

Another of these letters is in part as follows: 

“My Dear Senator: You will recall that in accordance with para- | 
graph 12 of the executive order of June 27, 1906, both designations | 
for examinations for the consular service and subsequent appointments | 
therein are being made with a view to equalizing the representation of 
the different States in the service in proportion to their population and 
without regard to political affiliations. 

‘Inasmuen as your State's representation in the consular service is 
now below its proportional quota, some consular appointments can be 
made from it if only some well-qualified candidates will apply to be 
designated for examination. Of course it is essential that candidates 
for this service be men of a fine type and of real fitness, worthy to | 
exemplify their countrymen abroad. It is hoped that such will offer 
themselves from underrepresented States since they must be sought, in 
the end, wherever they can be found. 

“ Venturing to hope that you are interested in the improvement of the 
consular service, I have pleasure in informing you of the results so 
far accomplished in pursuance of the President's order of June 27, 1906, 
in relation to appointments and promotions. 

“The first examination to test the eligibility of candidates for the 
consular service held under the order took place on March 14 and 15 
last. Of the 23 persons designated for examination from States below 
their proportionate representation in the service, 18 appeared and were 
examined, with the result that 10 received the required mark of 80 
and were certified by the board of examiners as eligible for appoint- 
ment. The ages of these eligibles range from 26 to 43, four being above 
35, three between 26 and 30. Six of the eligibles have had practical 
business experience and four have had professional or journalistic 
training. Seven of the successful candidates have already been ap- 
pointed to lower grades of the service. 

“I inclose for your information a pamphlet containing the executive 
order, the rules governing examinations, a brief outline of consular 
duties, and the list of questions used in the first examination, together 
with a note as to the nature of the oral examination. 

“There remains a considerable number of vacancies in consulates, in 
consular clerkships, and in the corps of student interpreters in China 
and Japan. With a view to filling these vacancies, the next examina- 
tion will be held here on July 9.” 

As a result of these efforts, 131 men have been designated for exami- 
nation from the Southern States. Of these, only 81 reported for exami- 
nation, 30 passed the examination, and Lg to the present time 25 of the 
successful candidates have been appointed, while the names of 4 remain 
on the eligible list awaiting appointment. For convenient reference the 
following statement of the results of these examinations and their rela 
tion to the resolution introduced by you Is inserted: 














Total centage from the 12 
number. States named in the 





resolution. 

PIIDDING......: scnnpithinenneunadicasemelmusiabedtinte 296 | 181, or 33+ per cent. 
Tl ind-nsnequacaweshieknsehinginhediniamnaaal 262 | 81, or 30— per cent. 
idtnwnnatcnwepepminhsadamntatnndinanaiads 126 | 80, or 23.8 per cent. 
nt +n impoann ineeunanininn seuuitiinamnetia 136 | 51, or 37.5 per cent. 
PTT etre seen netihsinern nic piglipitaranhia itaadiatemaeniaied | 90 | 25, or 27+ per cent. 
i ciliate etn cin eh elie amine 31 4. 

Who declined appointment...................... 2 0. 

iat A tnteen cnnnienreakenapicinidiniin tig 1 1. 

Total number of places apportioned_..............-........-+.--..+.--205 360 
Total number of places due the 12 States named in the resolution..... 92.88 
Percentage of places due the 12 States named in the resolution........ 25.8— 


| Total number and per- | 





The order governing appointments and promotions in the 
service has proved so satisfactory that President Taft 
but somewhat more comprehensive order on November 
lating the examination, appointment, and promotion of 
embassies and legations in the diplomatic service, ; 
ing, notwithstanding that the principle 
practice, that as between candidates of equa! merit appointmer 
be so made as to tend to secure proportional t 
States and Territories in the diplomatic service. 

But the department has not been successful in obtaining n 
able candidates from the Southern States for the diplomatik 
So far only nine candidates have been designated for examinath ~ 
of these only six appeared for examination. ihn on 
nation and have been appointed secretaries of legation. 
is a full statement of the results of the examinations for the 
matic service : 
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i andetcunecsuionnibinabalbin adiitnnnciil 


iatitttenanneeunwsnenttiinimadidaadteinamiineiiiens 


Appointed 
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only 29 in 1901. 
in the consular branch of the service. 
eonsular service from the Southern States have already been d 
for examination in June of this year. 
South is obtaining its proportional representation in the forei 

| ice as rapidly as is consistent with the qualifications of the cand 
and the proper administration of the service. 
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| Total number of places apportioned__.............-...-....._.__. ce ! 
Total number of places due the 12 States named in the resolution 
Percentage of places due the 12 States named in the resolution 


As shown by the foregoing statements, the South has to-day 
of 49 men in responsible posts in the foreign service as compar 
Right of these men are in the diplomati 
Moreover, 18 candidates { 


| otal numbe 

centage fro 

States named 
resolution. 


» or 


or 
or 
or 
or 


It would thus appear t 


With reference to your inquiry in regard to the 


diplomatic and consular officers from the Southern or cotton-pro 
States to posts in cotton-purehasing countries, it is proper to 
out, first of all, that the foreign service deals with American i: 
in foreign countries of every character and affecting every sect 
The efficient discharge of all the work dev: 
upon officers of the foreign service in the proper promotion and 


the United States. 


tection of the interests and trade of their countrymen 


as well as in the South demands that their assignments to part 


posts should be based primarily upon their ability to 


ciently all the duties of those posts rather than upon geogra 
.. The special knowledge which officers may 
the products of the States from which they are appointed is not 
looked, however, in assigning them to duty, and 
as may be consistent with the best interests of the whole c 
That the interests of the cotton-producing States in respect to 1 
factured as well as unmanufactured cotton have been borne in 
in the assignment of the members of the foreign service will, I t! 
be shown by the following table: 


Principal exports of American cotton for twelve months ended D+ 


considerations 


‘ Ce 
Amounts. 


Countries to which exported. 





Se 


aac dad 


Canada. 
Mexieo-......... 
South America 
Japan....... 
Bi iniccces 


I on wocavcicceccesentouncacaestee cunccesumoadsawebnees 
British East Indies......... a a a 
Central America_.-........ 
RS 
ASries.......c0 


It is true that at present the only consular officer from the Sout 
States stationed in the United Kingdom, which purchases s0 | 
of our raw cotton, is the vice-consul at Glasgow ; but it may « 
be expected that with the increase of the number and the ady 
ment to higher posts of consuls from the South this condition 
gradually change. The interest of the cotton growers in the Ine 
markets was recognized two years ago, when the consul at Man 
was specially detailed to attend the cotton convention at Atlanta 
himself with the needs of American 









the purpose of acquaintin 


producers, and thus be able more efficiently to promote their inter 
It may also be remarked here that within th« 
few months another consular officer from another cotton-purch: 
country has been in the South for a similar purpose. 

ing, I think you will agree that in 


in Manchester. 


In view of all the fo 


earnest effort to develop the efficiency of the foreign service to t 
fullest extent in the promotion and protection of the interests of ' 
whole. country, and to bring about propo: 
the States and Territories in that service, the just claims of the cot': 


s given such w 


Unmanufac- | Manufac- 
tured. 


23,965 | 





rtional representation of 3! 

















nroducing States have not only not been overlooked, but are | ° 
oa “as rapidly as the best interests of the service and the « fica 
ti : of the candidates for appoint me nt permit. For your informa n. 
in event that you desire to examine some of the results of the 
os rk of the foreign service, as well as the cost of it, I inclose a memo- 
randum on these subjects. 

i Yours, very sincerely, P. C. Knox. 
The Hon. CoRDELL HULL, J | 
House of Representatives. | 
| 

ApDRESS OF PRESIDENT TAFT AT THE BANQUET GIVEN IN HIS HONOR BY 


THE AMERICUS CLUB, PITTSBURG, PA., MAY 2, 1910. 

wr. Chairman and Members of the Americus Club: } 
It is now a number of years since I had the pleasure of participa- 
ting in the Grant day banquet of this club, but I remember with dis- 
tinctness the hospitality and enthusiasm of your members, which do not 
seem to have lost anything in the lapse of years. The toast to General 
Grant has been assigned to an orator who has shown himself by his 
magnificent oration how well chosen he was; and I shall not take your 
time in referring to the great qualities of that silent soldier, which 


seemed framed by Providence to meet the great exigencies of the civil 
war, when our country was apparently in the throes of dissolution— | 
qualities which restored victory to the armies of the Union and brought | 


about the peace which Grant proclaimed and loved so well. 

I am greatly indebted to the State of Pennsylvania, to the city of 
Pittsburg, and to the Americus Club for giving me that gentleman who 
sits at the head of my Cabinet table, and who, in the exercise of the 
ability and learning which brought him to the head of your bar and 
which distinguished his service as Attorney-General of the United States | 
and as a Senator in the Congress from Pennsylvania, has given wise 
counsel of the utmost value in guiding the course of the administration, 

t with many difficulties. As the law officer of the Government who 
conducted to a successful issue the greatest of the cases in which the 
meaning and limitations of the antitrust act were considered, and who 
py his successful advocacy called a halt upon the movement which 
threatened a merger of all railroads in the hands of one syndicate, he | 
took his place among the statesmen of the country, and, while respect- 
ing the rights of capital and the great advantage of its efficient organi- 
zation, was alive to the danger to the public weal which lies in the 
suppression of healthful competition and in the abus2 of the privilege 
of organization to secure private monopoly and excessive profit. 

As the head of the great State Department, having in its charge our | 
foreign relations, Mr. Knox has shown the same capacity for guarding 
the interests of his clients—the United States and her people- in 
dealing with foreign nations as he did in protecting their rights against 
the unlawful encroachments of domestic combinations of capital. 

The department of foreign affairs in a government, if it is useful and 
successful, is not generally very spectacular, and it requires a ‘ital 
of its work. Its triumphs are peaceful negotiations leading to agree- 
ments recorded often, not in the ratification of treaties, but in the ac- 
quiescence of correspondence and not heralded to the world as what they 
often really are—important steps toward the universal peace of nations. 

In the first place, I ought to mention that the State Department 
until this last year has never been properly organized. This was not 
due to the lack of desire on the part of former Secretaries of State, 
but it seemed as if Congress had not understood the importance of 
increasing the instrumentalities of the department, so that the growing 
interests of the Government in all parts of the world might be cared 
for by different divisions, with competent experts in each, entirely 
familiar with the parts of the globe respectively assigned to them for 
consideration and action. 
















Under the appropriations of last year, secured from Conger by 
Mr. Knox, the department has now a Division of Latin America, a 
Division of Far astern Affairs, a Division of Western European A{ : 


of Near Eastern Affairs, and a greatly expanded Bureau of Trade Rx 


the world and know it directly, and who give their whole attention and 
their specialized knowledge and experience to our interests in that part 
of the world. They are at the disposition of American business men 
and business firms desiring to enter new fields of trade, and are pre- 
pared to give unlimited time to the instruction of American rx presenta- 
tives, whether new appointees or transferred to new posts. 

Under the law of 1906, and with the assistance of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Root, a merit system of selection and promotion was introduced 
into the consular service of the United States; and in the spirit in 





which that reform was projected it has been carried forward in this | 


administration, so that do not think that there can be any doubt 
that the consular system of the United States is now on a better basis 
and more effective for the purposes for which it was organized than 
ever in the history of the country. In addition to this, under an execu 
tive order suggested by Mr. Knox, a similar system of examination and 
promotion by merit has been adopted in the diplomatic service, reach- 
ing up to the grade of ministers, and including all the secretaries and 
other subordinates of our embassies and legations. This has tended 
directly to stimulate the ambition of those who are now {fn the service 
and worthy to stay there, and to eliminate therefrom the drones and 
idlers that sought this branch of the service as a sinecure. 

For the first time in the history of our country Congress adopted the 
plan of a maximum and minimum tariff, the maximum being 25 per 
cent greater than the minimum. Heretofore we had but a single rivid 
tariff, and in dealing with countries that had two tariffs or three we 
had no advantage to offer them in securing from them the benefit of 
the lower rates. The tariff bill was signed the 5th of Aucust, 1909 
and, according to its terms, it was required of the Executive—and that 
means the State Department, with assistance from tariff experts whom 
the President might directly appoint—to Investigate the tariffs and 
trade regulations of every nation in the world with whom the United 
States had any commerce whatever, to determine whether in any of 
these respects there was undue discrimination against the trade of the 
United States in favor of the trade of some other nation and by 
negotiation to seek to end it; and if unsuccessful to allow the maxi 
mum tariff to go into operation. All this had to be done, and the 
negotiations to secure the removal of such discriminations as wer: 
found had to be completed and proclamations issued announcing the 
result before the 31st of the following March. The work has been 
done by Mr. Knox and the State Department, and has been well done 
We have succeeded in securing from al! countries substantially their 
minimum tariff, or, if not their minimum tariff in terms, such con 
cessions as to be equivalent to the benefits under the minimum tariff 
denisd to us. 


tions. In this way it has specialists who have served in each part of | 
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American banking house has finally undertaken to refund the ene, | 
rehabilitate the finances, and advance funds for railway and other im- | 
provements contributing directly to the country’s prosperity and com- | 
merce. Such an arrangement has long been desired, and our 
Department is cordially supporting the project. 
, fhe great disturber of Central America in recent years has_ been 
Zelaya, the tyrannical and unprincipled President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua. With respect to every plan for the promotion of pacifica- 
tion and friendly relations between the five republics he played the | 
part of marplot. When his brutal and cruel exactions drove a part of 
the people of Nicaragua into rebellion and an extended civil war, he 
violated the laws of war and the rights of American citizens who had 
regularly enlisted in the ranks of the revolutionists by taking their 
lives. He thus gave a right to the Government of the United States 


State | 


to demand reparation, and, by reason of the character of his Govern- | 


ment-——exemplified by this cruelty toward American citizens—to with- 
draw all diplomatic relations by a letter of Secretary Knox which gave 
full reasons therefor, and which notified the contending forces in 
Nicaragua that the United States would hold each one to strict ac- 
countability were the rights of American citizens further 


It is undoubtedly true that the attitude of the United States toward 
Zeiaya so injured his prestige and brought him so clearly to the bar of 
the public opinion of the world as an international criminal that he 
was obliged to abdicate and leave his Government to a better man. 

It is hoped that the war between the factions is now drawing to a 
close and that a far better government may be established, which shall 
have regard to the interests of its own citizens as well as of those 
of friendly nations. The leaders of both factions, Madriz and Estrada, 
have admitted the unjust character of the killing of Groce and Cannon. 
This Government must consider at the proper time calling upon the 
Government of Nicaragua, when one can be recognized, to make such 
reparation as shall seem to be just for this violation of American 
rights and to give adequate guaranties for the future observance and 
strengthening on the part of Nicaragua of the Washington conventions. 
Meanwhile, pending the working out of the Nicaraguan situation, we 
have saved further invasion of American rights and have indirectly 
accomplished the elimination of Zelaya and of Zelayism. I think any- 
one who will analyze the Nicaraguan policy will see that it has brought 
about its exact and just and beneficent objects. 

The elimination of Castro, who was of the class of Zelaya, from the 
control of Venezuela has enabled us to settle peacefully the claims of 
our fellow-citizens in that important South American State. 

As a confirmation of the friendly relations which now exist between 
this country and all of South America, Argentina has placed the con- 
tract for two battle ships and certain additional naval armament, 
amounting in money value in all to about $23,000,000, and there is 
reason to believe that we shall have further contracts of a similar 
sort placed in the United States by other South American governments. 
The opportunity to get this business was brought about directly by 
the untiring efforts of the Department of State, and this could not 
have been achieved but for the reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment and by means of a liberal appropriation of Congress, and the 
consequent energetic direction of the reformed consular service and the 
diplomatic service, reorganized last year. 

The theory that the field of diplomacy does not include in any 
degree commerce and the increase of trade relations is one to which Mr. 
Knox and this administration do not subscribe. We believe it to be 
of the utmost importance that while our foreign policy should not be 
turned a hair’s breadth from the straight path of justice, it may be 
well made to include active intervention to secure for our merchandise 
and our capitalists opportunity for profitable investment which shall 
inure to the benefit of both countries concerned. 

There is nothing inconsistent in the promotion of peaceful relations 
and the promotion of trade relations, and if the protection which the 
United States shall assure to her citizens in the assertion of just rights 
under investment made in foreign countries shall promote the amount 
of such investments and stimulate and enlarge the business relations it 
is a result to be commended. To call such diplomacy “dollar diplo- 
macy,” and thus apply to it what is deemed by the authors of the 
phrase an expression of contempt, is to ignore entirely a most useful 
office to be performed by a government in its dealings with foreign 
governments. Such diplomacy gives to the merchants of other coun- 
tries in the competition for the trade of the world an advantage which 
their own governments are only too glad to offer to them, and which 
our Government ought not to deny to her own merchants, manufac- 
turers, and capitalists. 

Our trade has grown quite beyond the limits of this country. With 
an annual foreign trade exceeding $2,000,000,000, our State Depart- 
ment could not vindicate its existence or justify a policy which in any 
way withheld a fostering, > 
velopment and extension o 

In pursuit of such 
American capital to a 


that trade. 
policy it is often desirable that the 


oreign government be made. The Government 


measures its support of the enterprise for which the loan is made not | 


by the profits of our capitalists, but by the broad national advantages 
to be expected. It is easy in such cases for the Department of State 
to secure conditions which will insure the benefit to this country, as, 
for example, if the loan be for public works, in stipulations for the pur- 
chase of materials in the United States. 

There is promised great railway development in the Empire of 
Turkey, and our State Department is using such proper efforts as it 


may to assist American contractors and constructors in securing the | 


contracts for the making of these railroads. I need hardly say what a 
benefit that would confer in the inevitable purchase of materials for 
the work of construction in the performance of such contracts. 

In our agreements with China we have provisions whereby the 
Chinese Government promises to reform its currency and to abolish 
likin, a mode of internal taxation which weighs against our trade, and 
to give a share of railway loans to American capital. Early last year 
it developed that three foreign governments were about to conclude a 


heart of the Yangtze Valley, and that the likin revenues were to be 
hypothecated to the foreign lenders, and that railway materials pur- 
chased abroad were to come from the lending countries. 

It was seen that our direct treaty interests in the likin 
would be jeopardized unless American citizens also had a direct interest 
in these revenues as security for the loan. It was further plain that 
American manufacturers and merchants would lose an important op- 
portunity and market. As a result of nearly a year’s negotiation, 
American participation in the lean and in the sale of materials for 
the railroad has been assured. 


uestion 
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| enterprises in foreign countries. 


| suspicion 


outraged. | 
American forces were sent to both coasts of Nicaragua to be in readi- 
ness if occasion should arise to protect Americans and their interests. | 


| realized would be fruitful of permanent peace. 


| many of the powers, sufficient, we ho 


loan of | 





| recognition for a youn 
loan to China for the construction of a great railway system in the | 


Again, the representative of a group of American bankers. 


also for an English construction company, secured a contract 


| financing and building of a railway from Chinchou north to Ts 


and to Aigun, on the Amur River, passing from Manchuria 
the Russian Trans-Siberian Railway 4 
enterprise would open up a large new field in the Chinese itmn: 
would directly and indirectly benefit both Chinese and Ameri. 
merce, this Government agreed cordially to the enterpr 


‘ ; give . 
support which it might legitimately furnish beneficlal Ap 


to 


In the course of this negotiation Secretary Knox advanced 
osal by which capitalists of Russia, Japan, and other nations. 
ng the United States, should join in advancing to China { 
necessary to enable that Government to take over the railr 
Manchuria and to manage them upon-a business basis free fro 

of ulterior political motives or of discriminations 
proposal has not met with the approval of all the nations to y 
was made, but that it may ultimately be the basis for assuri: 
peace of the Orient we have not lost hope. The conception of \ 
churia as a buffer state, in which the railways should be unde: 
control of representatives of all the nations and not policed by 
armies of any, is certainly most useful, and one which if it co 
As for the Chi 
Aigun Railway, the Japanese Government is now prepared to co 
in its construction, and the enterprise is in a stage of satisfa 
negotiation. 

The policy of the “open door” was inaugurated by this Gover: 
while John Hay was Secretary of State, and had its inception 
note circulated among the powers by him. It has been the inte: 
and purpose of this administration to conserve and maintain 
policy as far as possible, and we can not look with satisfacti 
quietly acquiesce in a silent defeat of that policy in the a 
measures adopted by any of the governments interested in the Ori: 

The Chinese Government and people are passing through a mary: 
stage of transition from ancient to modern methods, and in t 
gressive work of development there is no country to which China 
with more friendly reliance than to the United States. The 
Department may, therefore, well foster the use and investment of A 
can capital which operates for the establishment of legitimate Any 
business interests in China and for the welfare of that great Emp 
which gives us a legitimate standing in maintaining the inte 
China and conserving her just rights. 

It is the purpose of our State Department to insist upon a res 
for the just claims of American citizens, wherever they muy be. 
can not be sacrificed to any policy. We must use every effort to ci, 
full measure of protection in our own country to the rights of f 
ers of whatever nationality or race, and in our dealings with 
governments to combine a patient insistence upon our rights wit 
scrupulous respect for theirs. In this way the great work of m 
world peace is carried on, and such a course contributes quite as 1 
to this end as arbitration treaties and other instrumentalities by whic! 
in more conspicuous ways war is rendered less and less possible. 

Among the direct contributions to the cause of peace I am ¢! 
call your attention to the fact that Secretary Knox has broached t 
powers a project for evolving a general court of arbitral justice « 
the theory of the prize court convention drawn up at the last Hag 
Conference. The proposal has had a most sympathetic reception f: 

, to secure its success i 
feel assured that in the not distant future it will take tangible for 
and result in a forum always open to all nations. having a cont 

in the justice of their respective causes, which will make them wi 
to substitute, in the settlement of controversies the deliberate and rig! 
eous judgment of an impartial tribunal for the antiquated meth: 
force. 

To the record of a year’s accomplishments under Secretary Knox in 
our foreign affairs I think I may properly point with pride, and yet 
with becoming modesty, for it is his work and not mine. All I can 
claim is the merit of selecting him for the task. 


erity 


Tue SPIRIT AND PURPOSE OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


ADDRESS BY HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., JU‘ 
1910. 


Mr. Provost and Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The cosmopolitan character of this university, the increasing inf 
of the individual citizen upon the nature of international relat 
owing to the more intimate and frequent personal intercourse |» 


| citizens of different countries, and the expanding sentimental ani 
protecting, and stimulating hand in the de- 


terial interest in the subject are considerations which have per- 
me that some observations upon the spirit which has animated An 
diplomacy and the purposes toward which our foreign policies hav: 
directed may prove of interest on this occasion. 

It is gratifying to believe that examination will disclose that 
diplomacy has had a real and definite spirit and direction; that it 
net been based on expediency nor been driven hither and thither }) 
variable winds of opportunism, and that it has, in its justice, gener 
osity, moderation, and candor, reflected the becoming attributes of a 
great people. That this is true will appear when we, though brictly, 
consider the spirit with which the United States has approached the ad 
justment of questions in which it has been directly interested and the 
purpose with which this Government has been inspired in its efforts to 
further the good of particular nations and to advance the general 
welfare of the world. 

The willingness of the United States amicably to compose its own 
differences with other governments and its efforts to secure the ge 
acceptance of the principle of international arbitration make a fine and 
consistent chapter in our diplomatic history. 

Since American statecraft had its beginning in an effort to secure 
nation struggling to relieve itself from what it 
considered to be intolerable oppression, it is but natural that 
earliest diplomatists should have been actuated and guided by }road 

rinciples of internationel right, justice, and equality as well as by 
arge and fundamental considerations of humanity. 

Representing a small and weak belligerent nation, beset with dif- 
ficulties of discipline, organization, equipment, men, and finance, and 
realizing in the fullest measure, as they did, how near they were to 
losing, because of these deficiencies, their own struggle for what. in 
their opinion, was a just and righteous cause, it is not strange that 
these men should have later sought for some method of adjusting their 
international difficulties other than by the lawless uncertainties of 
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— SS ee 
war. Therefore, In negotiating the treaty 6f 1794 John Jay, finding | matters involved. It is indeed a hopeful augury for universal 7 
it impossible at the moment definitely to adjust with Great Britain that the conscience of two such powerful nations as the I ed Sta 
certain poundary disputes along our frontier, as well as other dif and Great Britain, whose great gens 1 interests n so many cas 
ferences affecting the citizens of the two countries, preferred to pro- | keenly competitive and whose territ 3 are . ¢ it dist 3 ¢ 
vide that such disputes should be settled by arbitration rather than | tiguous and separated merely by an imaginary } 

to leave them as open questions capable, at any time, of irritating the | ened for justice and righteousness as to provide tha : | 
two governments into renewed conflict; and it must ever be said to | and equity shall determine all matters w t 

the credit of the Government and the negotiators of the mother country | concerned, may hereafter be the subject of dis] ! 

that realizing, as they must have realized, the great advantage which Not only has the United States soucht thus to 

they might with reason hope to obtain through an armed settlement | culties by the implements of peace rather than by t 

of these questions, they still were not unwilling to join with the United | has assiduously exerted all proper pr ire to induce the w i 

S s in negotiating a treaty which provided for the settlement of | the principle of arbitration as a means of settlement of 

these disputes by peaceful means. By this treaty the two governments | disputes. 

ushered in “the modern era of arbitration. Well might Mr. Hamil- Passing with a mere allusion the various Ame n pe 

ton say to those who sought to discredit Jay and his work because | and able and distinguished American sc rs, philant 

of these provisions that “It would be a horrid and destructive prin tatesmen who have worked with lor, abilit is 

ciple if nations could not determine a dispute about the title to a United States, but in all ts of t \ .w i 





particular parcel of territory by amicable agreement, or by submis- | establishment of peace and the pacific s ( it of 

sion to arbitration as its substitute, but would be under an indispens- | putes, I beg to direct your attention to the fact that in 1] 
able obligation to prosecute the dispute by arms, till real danger to | to the American representatives of the 
the existence of one of the parties should justify, by the plea of ex-| ference of 1899, Secretary Hay, after 
treme necessity, a surrender of its pretensions.” | features of the suggested progr 

















from this date, 1794, until the present time, the Government of the | “The eighth article, which pri $ extension of 
United States has uniformly and constantly exhausted every resource | offices, mediation, and arbitration, seems | 1 t t 
in order amicably and peaceably to adjust its international difficulties, | field for discussion and future action * duty of sov 
and during this time it has, including those now pending, taken part | states to promote international! justice by ; wi nd ¢ tive 
in some seventy arbitrations, excluding various agreements to arbitrate | is only secondary to the fundamental necessity of | erving t 
pot carried out because of settlement otherwise, as well as all con- | existence. Next in importance to their independence is the great f 
yentional or diplomatic arrangements, delimitation commissions, and | of their interdependence. . 
domestic commissions for the settlement of international claims. The “ Nothing can secure for human government and for the aut! 
gubjects submitted by this Government to the various arbitral tribunals | of law which it represents so deep a respect and so firm a 
have involved some of the most important and difficult questions which | the spectacle of sovereign and independent States, whose duty it is 
give rise to differences between States. They include boundary dis- | prescribe the rules of justice and impose penalties upon the W 
putes, rights of fishing, the rights and duties of neutrals, interpre- | bowing with reverence before the august supremacy of those princi 
tation of treaties, and the personal and property rights of American | of right which give to law its eternal foundation.” . 
citizens resident in foreign countries. The Secretary accompanied his instructions by a short but broad 
It should, moreover, in connection with this matter, be observed that | comprehensive plan for an international « rt of arbitration i 
convinced as it has been that arbitration should be essentially a judi- | should “be of a permanent character and shall | 
cial rather than a diplomatic matter and that the award of an arbitral | the consideration of cases which might be r 


court should be not a compromise but a judgment founded upon prin- | ference was not, however, at the time, of 








ciples of law and equity, this Government has time and again upon | complete a judicial plan as that proy y M 
due and appropriate occasion submitted to international tribunals | ty the American delegation, and there was a rdir 
nestions of international law which had been already passed upon and | result of the indefatigable labors of the d itior 

Jetermined by the Supreme Court of the United States, this Govern- drawn up and approved by the confer ind 





ment having, of course, always accepted the awards of these tribunals | Powers, a convention for the pacific settlement of 
even where, as in some cases, their decisions have not been in accord | Which, however, lacked “the fundamental idea 























with those which had been previously pronounced by its own highest a ne a court which should not only be per ent, but cont 
court. } ous. in its functions.” 

Indeed, the United States has taken even more advanced ground and The convention adopted was, however, a long stride In the directt 
has said that, inasmuch as arbitration is thus, as stated,,a judicial of the peaceful settlement of international 4d ites, and not a few 
rather than a diplomatic procedure, the judgment of an arbitration of its provisions, particularly regarding me tion between powers 
court must conform to the principles of law and equity involved and about to engage or already engaged in war, were tex y proposed 
controlling, and that where, in its opinion, it is wholly clear and eyi- | members of the American delegation , 
dent that a decision essentially fails so to conform, such decision should Under and pursuant to the provisions of this convent t ( 
be open to an international judicial revision. It is in accordance with | ernment has already negotiated and concluded some nin ! 
this principle that the United States and Venezuela have recently | treaties, which, with several others in procs f neg 
negotiated a protocol of arbitration providing for the submission to | that national differences which may arise of a | re 
The Hague of the question of the revision of an international award. to the interpretation of treaties existing between the two cor 

It was pursuant to this same principle that, in the case of Pelletier | parties, and which it may not have been possible t . d 
against Haiti, the Government of the United States, upon the protest | shall be submitted to arbitration for deterr tion l ss 
of the Government of Haiti, and as the result of an investigation of | provided such questions do not affect the vital int ts. the 
the facts and circumstances surrounding the case, itself declined to | pendence, or the honor of the two contracting States nd do not 
enforce and set aside the award made by the arbitrator, in favor of the | cern the interests of third parties It is firmly believed that tl 
American claimant, on the ground that the arbitrator had misconceivyed | conventions postpone to the remotest possibility the d of f 
and therefore disregarded the scope of the terms of submission. amicably to adjust with the other contracting parties all 

it was this same spirit and understanding of international arbitra- | national in their character which affect the international r $a 
tion that led the Government of the United States. upon charges of | intercourse of the contracting States as such. 
grave irregularity, to join with Venezuela in a revision of the awards It is of more than passing interest to note that tn referring 
made by the United States and Venezuela Commission of 1866, and | Pious Fund case to this international tribunal for detert tion ft 
which also prompted the action of the United States in the La Abra | United States and Mexico were the first of the s 
and Weil cases, in which this Government, having become convinced that | invoke the jurisdiction of this newly constituted I i it 
fraud had been practiced by the American claimants in an arbitration | unnecessary to add that the award in this case has en scl ) 
with the Government of Mexico, relieved Mexico from paying such | observed by Mexico, against whom it was made 
part of the award as it had not already paid, returned to Mexico the The efforts of the American delegation at the Second Hague Cor 
sums paid upon the award and undistributed to the claimants, and in | ence resulted in the readoption in an extended and amended form of 
addition, appropriated by congressional act a sum to repay Mexico the | convention for the pacific settlement of international d t 1s 
amount which had been paid and distributed to the claimants and | as the framing and adoption of a convention for an international « 
which was therefore beyond the reach of the United States. of prize. But the conference also went conside1 y further and re 

Not only did American and British diplomacy, by the treaty of 1794. | mended to the nations of the world the establishment of a court 
usher in the modern era of arbitration as to specific subjects covered | arbitration in accordance with the fundamental idea of the plan 
by special arbitration agreements, but in 1897 the foreign offices of the | mitted to the first conference at the instance of Si tary Hi 
two governments having reached the conclusion that certainly, as be- | the court should be “ always open ”"—‘‘a court which should not 
tween England and the United States, there were no questions of any | be permanent but continuous in its functions.” 
kind whatsoever which might not be and which ought not to be settled | The general plan of this tribunal, which was ela ted 1 
by semeasenel = rama there was signed at Washington a con-| American, British, and German delegates, with the h oo M 

ention which provided : | s ri of the French, incorporated, in addition to the fundament 

“The high contracting parties agree to submit to arbitration in ~ ie coeeen adopted trou the Hay plan, the fundamental pr 
accordance with the provisions and subject to the limitations of this | ciples and procedure embodied in the conventions for t I sett 
treaty all questions in difference between them which they may fail to | ment of international disputes and for the establishment of the | 
adjust by diplomatic negotiation.” national court of prize. Inasmuch as it thus contained onl; h 1 

While this convention failed of ratification in the Senate for reasons | visions as had in essence already been adopted by t pow n- 
which need not be discussed, it clearly pointed the way in which the | two conventions above named, the Government of the Ur i ' 
diplomacy of the two governments was moving, and, indeed, marked | conceiving that there could be no objection to adopting th: 
the point to which the two foreign offices had advanced. As a partia! | of the international prize court for the permanent court of ‘ 
fruition of the diplomatic < Ad thus cpaeus in this unratified treaty, | jssued on October 18, 1909, an identic circular note pr wing to 
there has very recently—May 13, 1910—been signed, ratified, and | powers alternative procedure for the international priz d 
proclaimed a convention between the United States and Great Britain | investment of the international prize court with the functions o 
which provides for the organization of an international joint commis- | court of arbitral justice. 

— pl a mere a over questions relating to boundary waters, This proposition has been most favorably received by the } 
and a pulates that— and it is confidently expected that the initiative of the United 

“Any questions or matters of difference arising between the high | will lead to the early establishment at The Hague of a p ent 
contracting parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the | o/ arbitration. Such an eventuality will be the realization of one 
United States or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to each | t .e aspirations of all the centuries. The ideal is as old as the Ror 
. = to on," ze ~~ = 1 may be referred for decision to | altar of peace or the temple of Claudius and Vespasian. Its rv nat 

e International Joint Commission. can not, however, be regarded as the conception or the work of any 

Although the findings of this commission as to matters thus referred | man or nation, but the fruition and crystalliz { tho t 
to it are not, under the terms of the convention, to be absolutely bind ideals of the governments and statesmen who for ages |} e worked 
ing and conclusive upon the two governments, yet such findings, par peace, and a monument of an advanced Christian civ 
ticularly if fortified by the opinion of the umpire, for the appointment | rearing of which the United States will have been bap; indeed 
of whom a subsequent section of the article provides, will be most | have a part. 
pereuseeve upon the respective parties to the treaty, and it is con The glory of such an achievement, like a mantle descending from 

dently p ected that rarely or never will it happen that the decisions | high, will be ample enough to enfold all who have contri d to 


of this commission will not be regarded as a final disposition of the ' accomplishment. 
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The same just, friendly, and generous American spirit is conspicu- 
ously shown in our diplomatic and other efforts in the interest of par- 
ticular nations at critical times or in respect to matters of great con- 
eoupenee affecting the welfare of other nations. 

for example, trom the very commencement of our intercourse with 
China American diplomacy in that Empire has been marked by a just 
regard for the rights of China as a sovereign power and has consistently 
aimed to promote the interests of the Chinese people no less than those 
of our own. Not infrequently, indeed, it has been occupied in dis- 
interested mediation in behalf of China, and has given its assistance to 
the programme of reform by which the Peking Government is seeking 
to improve political and social conditions in the Empire. 

In spite of many mutual misunderstandings and the insistent desire 
of Americans in China that their Government should cooperate in the 
warlike measures of other governments, we have adhered steadfastly 
to the belief that a policy of patience and peace was the only correct 
one; that the difficulties in the way of cordial intercourse were chiefly 
due to differences of manners and customs; and that only time was 
needed to establish mutual confidence. 

The first treaty entered into by the United States with China was 
negotiated by Caleb Cushing, and signed at Wanghia in 1844. In it 
the spirit and purpose of American diplomacy are admirably illustrated 
by the article which provides that American citizens who shall trade 
in opium shall be subject to be dealt with by the Chinese Government 
without being entitled to any countenance or protection from that of 
the United States. Thus, the very commencement of our diplomatic 
intercourse with China was signalized by uncompromising hostility to 
the opium traffic, to which the Chinese Government has always been 
steadfastly opposed. 

Notwithstanding that China was compelled by treaties with certain 
powers in 1858 to legalize the traffic, the United States again in 1880 
agreed that Americans should not be permitted in any way to engage 
in this trade, ard that they should not be allowed to plead the favored- 
nation clause of the treaty in their defense. 

Still more effective, however, was the action of this Government in 
1906, in proposing to the powers having territorial possessions in the 
Far East the appointment of a commission to study the opium problem 
and propose measures for its solution. This commission has agreed 
unanimously upon certain resolutions which, at the further suggestion 
of our Government, are shortly to be laid before an international con- 
ference to be held at The Hague, 

The first appointment of diplomatic officers to represent China at 
the capitals of the world was due to a suggestion made by the American 
minister at Peking, Anson Burlingame, who, with the consent of our 
Government, resigned his post in 1867 that he might accept the invi- 
tation of China to head a mission to eleven of the great powers, intended 
to bring about a better understanding and establish closer relations 
with them. Mr. Burlingame encountered considerable hostile criticism 
because he insisted that China should have more freedom to manage 
her affairs without interference by others. In this, howéver, he but 
voiced the sentiments of the American Government, and his mission, 
though unfortunately interrupted by his death, was undoubtedly instru- 
mental in securing for China a better position vis-a-vis the western 
powers. 

In one of our treaties with China (1858) we undertake, if any other 
mation should act unjustly or oppressively toward China, to exert our 
good offices, on being informed of the case, to bring about an amicable 
arrangement of the question, thus showing friendly feeling. 

Pursuant to this agreement, when the Chinese forces had been de- 
feated by the victorious advance of the Japanese in Manchuria in 1895, 
the American Government exerted its good offices to bring about a ces- 
sation of hostilities and the negotiation of a treaty of peace. A former 
Secretary of State was adviser to the Chinese Government in concluding 
this treaty. During this same war, too, the consular and diplomatic 
authorities of the United States took charge of Chinese subjects and 
foots interests in Japan, and of Japanese subjects and their interests 
n China. 

Similarly, when hostilities broke out between Russia and Japan in 
the Manchurian provinces of China, the American Government exerted 
its influence to restrict the military operations to those provinces, 
encouraged China in the preservation of a strict neutrality, and finally 
brought about the negotiations at Portsmouth, N. H., which resulted 
in a treaty of peace, in which the sovereignty of China in the region 
concerned was unequivocally recognized. 

In referring to our diplomatic relations with Chink, it is impossible 
to omit mentioning the policy with which the name of the late John 
Hay will ever be honorably associated, commonly known as the policy 
of the “open door.”’ Following the lease in 1898 and 1899 of various 
»0rtions of Chinese territory to Germany, Russia, France, and Great 
sritain, with exchanges of notes in which these powers, together with 
Japan, were recognized each as having special interests within certain 
provinces of the Chinese Empire, the United States secured from each 
of these powers a declaration giving assurance of equality of treatment 
within these so-called spheres of interest for nationals of all the 
»owers; and, preliminary to the settlement of the Boxer troubles, the 
Jnited States again addressed the interested powers, securing their 
assent to the principle of the preservation of Chinese territorial and 
administrative entity and equality of commercial opportunity. It was 
especially to safeguard these principles that the United States Govy- 
ernment interested itself so actively in the _——— of municipal gov- 
ernment at Harbin in Manchuria, in that of the working of mines along 
the Mukden-Antung Railway, in the proposed construction of the 
Chinchow-Aigun Railway, and made the proposal to neutralize the 
railways of Manchuria and sought for American capital a participa- 
tion in the loan for the Hukuang railways. 

There are various important provisions in our commercial treaty of 
1903 which evidence our interest in the promotion of reforms which 
must result in benefit to the Chinese people. Among these are the en- 
gagements entered into by China to establish a uniform currency, to 
adopt reasonable mining regulations, to revise the nal code, and to 
establish a system of modern courts. The United States, on its part, 
has promised to lend its assistance to these reforms, and has given 
assurance that when the courts and laws of China warrant it the 
United States will consent to the abolition of Se 

The provision respecting a uniform currency has not yet n ful- 
filled, but immediately after the ratification of the treaty the Amer- 
ican Government sent a special commissioner to China to give expert 
assistance in devising a practicable scheme for the establishment of 
such a currency. 

Many other instances might be given in illustration of the altruistic 
spirit in American diplomatic relations with China, none of which, 
however, has excited more favorable comment than the return in 1885 
of a balance of $453,400 left in the Treasury of the United States 


after payment of claims growing out of the Chinese resistance + 
British military operations around Canton in the fifties, and wm... 
recently the act of Congress authorizing the return to China of ; 
balance of the Boxer indemnity, which will amount to . 
$11,000,000. 

As in China, so in Japan, the helpful and friendly spirit of Ame, 
diplomacy has been constantly manifest. x 

The history of modern Japan began with the landing of Commoa 
Perry in 1853, when, overcoming the obstacles that had baffled . 
previous effort, he succeeded in opening that country to foreign 
course. His achievement was justly hailed, both in Europe 
America, as a great triumph of peaceful diplomacy. 

Nowhere is this fact better understood or more readily acknow 
than in Japan itself. Nine years ago a stone tablet was unv: 
Kurihama, Japan, in commemoration of the landing of Perry on 
spot forty-eight years before. The tablet was erected by funds 
scribed by the Japanese court and people, and the inscription 
written by Japan's leading statesman—one of the foremost sta: 
of the world—the late Prince Ito. In the course of the ceremo 
presiding officer said: “ This monument is erected to preserve on 
our determination never to forget the friendship of the United ; 
that sent Commodore Perry to us in a peaceful way to open 
course with foreign powers.” It has been truly said that “ < 
occasion and such a tribute are without a parallel in the bis: 
nations.” 

Commodore Perry was followed by Townsend Harris, whose ; 
and unselfish efforts in laying the foundations of diplomatic int: 
with Japan are too little appreciated even by his own country: 
while “ the genius of Perry unbarred the gate of the island em) 
left it ajar it was the skill of Harris that threw it open to the « 
cial enterprise of the world.” A man of distinguished ability and 
ing moral character, he is held in grateful remembrance by the Ja 
people of to-day. 

The modern progress of Japan, which began with the arrival of « 
modore Perry, has been influenced and assisted at every stage 
disinterested friendship of the United States. Japan's earliest at: 
at a reorganized government were based upon the American mod 
American ideals shaped her educational and financial insti: 
American advisers assisted in the development of agriculture, a 
system, and foreign intercourse. 

America, alone of the foreign powers, returned the indem: 
acted after the attack upon foreign vessels at Shimonoseki in 14); 
was America that took the lead in recognizing Japan's inherent 
to complete autonomy in matters of tariff and jurisdiction, and a 
as 1878 advocated a revision of the ancient treaties to accomplis 
result. In 1886 an extradition treaty was negotiated between t}). 
countries, on a reciprocal basis, largely, as stated by President 
land at the time, “ because of the support which its conclusion \ 
give to Japan in her efforts toward judicial autonomy and « 
sovereignty.” The treaties that are in effect to-day, signed in |» 
were framed on the lines that had for years previously been ad\ 
by the United States. 

In a similar manner Korea was opened to the world by the treat 
Commodore Shufeldt in 1882, an act which has always been regarde:! 
the Koreans as a recognition of the disinterested friendship 
United States and by the world at large as another peaceful suc 
American diplomacy in the Far East. The development of the « 
has been largely promoted by American physicians, teachers, miss 
aries, and expert advisers. 

Our relations with Siam have been marked by the same s 
impartial friendliness throughout the whole course of its 
history. 

The ple of this country may well be proud of the fact that ( 
more than half a century of disturbed conditions in the Orien: 
United States made its influence felt and attained conspicuous 
in the development of the commerce of the world without th: 
of a hostile gun, save in one or two isolated instances where an 
voked attack had first been made upon the American flag. 

Turning to the near East, this Government has viewed wit! 
sympathy the efforts of the Young Turks to establish and main 
their country a more liberal government which would insure to t 
ple the enjoyment of the blessings of liberty, equality, and justic: 
true to our own traditions, we have seen with much satisfact 
reestablishment of a constitutional form of government in the Ott. 
Empire. The succeeding course of events, the vigorous efforts «1 
party to rehabilitate their country and gradually to restore it to : 
place among the modern nations of the world, are being watched 
the keenest interest and most cordial sympathy. 

The American policy in the near East has, as elsewhere, been ent 
open and free from sinister endeavors. The work of our dip 
and consular representatives has been devoted to the protection 
American citizens and their property and the peaceful extensiv: 
American commerce. 

The educational and medical institutions in Turkey which hav: 
established by the American missions, and which have been prod: 
of so much good, have received at all times all proper support f: 
Government. 

The world-famed Robert College, at Constantinople, has done m 
spread western enlightenment and progress throughout that r 
Many statesmen of note have there received the principles of » 
civilization. 

American institutions in Turkey have done a great work—s 
which has also favorably affected the peaceful extension of Ame 
commerce. There have been no selfish motives behind these endea 
and it is pleasant to relate, as a mere indication of the popular at'i' 
toward the United States, that when the reestablishment of the « 
tution was proclaimed the great concourse of — in the stree! 
Constantinople with one accord enthusiastically cheered the Ame: 


flag. 

For some years post the conditions in the Kongo have engaged th 
earnest attention of a large class of our philanthropic citizens. As far 
back as 1906 the President expressed his earnest desire to see the fu 

rformance of the treaty obligations which were designed for tle 
ifting of the natives of the African domain and for the opening ts 
commerce to the world, and publicly emphasized his purpose to lend | 
influence of this Government, so far as might be et. toward 
realization of any needed humanitarian reforms. ays for releasing 
the natives from the burdensome conditions oppressing them and start 
ing them upon the path of self-support and moral development |v 
been the subject of careful investigation not only by the American ©! 
British representatives in the Kongo, but by —— Belgian agents, 2 
have been maturely debated by Belgian legislative body. Th 
nounced annexation of the independent State of the Kongo was 
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lowed by numerous proposed reform measures. The attitude of the 
United States has been one of benevolent encouragement, in the hope 
that the promised reforms would in their actual operation meet the 
high demands of ublic sentiment. With the accession of King Albert, 
who, as well as his minister of the colonies, has recently personally 


visited the Kongo and studied conditions there, encouragement is felt 


for an effective policy of practical reform. 
I am happy to say that the recent promulgation of decrees to facili 


tate free trade, revise the rubber tax, and ameliorate other burdensome | 
eonditions are a further augury of the accomplishment of an end which | 


we, together with the rest of the civilized world, ardently desire to see 
attained in that vast region peopled by our less fortunate fellow-men. 

An excellent example of the disinterestedness and fairness which 
characterize American re is afforded in the traditional attitude 
which the United States has assumed toward Liberia. This little negro 
republic on the west coast of equatorial Africa was founded in 1822, 
under the auspices of the American Colonization Society, with the aid 
and assistance of the United States Government. 
ing the movement which resulted in the founding of Liberia were the 
hope of the abolition of slavery and colonization of the free negroes, 
the providing of a refuge for negroes captured on slave traders, and of 
a home for American negroes, and the desire to civilize and Christianize 
Africa through the instrumentality of such colonization. 

Beginning with the recognition of Liberian independence by the United 
States in 1862, the United States has almost uninterruptedly, in one 
way or another, shown its interest in the maintenance and welfare of 
the negro republic. The first diplomatic negotiations between this 
country and Liberia resulted in a formal expression of this Govern 
ment’s interest in the welfare of the former American colonists. In 
1866 Congress authorized the transfer of a gunboat to Liberia, and 
three years later the War Department turned over to that Government 
at small cost a large quantity of arms and military stores. Since that 
time hardly a year has passed in which the United States has not used 


its good offices in behalf of Liberia, principally in boundary disputes | 


with Great Britain and France. 

Perhaps the most significant indication of the continued interest of 
the United States in Liberia was the sending of a commission to that 
country last year under authority of Congress to inquire into condi- 
tions there and report recommendations to the Department of State. 


The commission’s report and recommendations were submitted to 
Congress on March 25 last, and the Department of State is now en- 


gaged in working out the details of a plan in harmony with the com 
mission’s recommendations, which will give Liberia a new start on the 
path to national stability and individual progress, so that she may be 
in a position to accomplish the purpose of her original American 
founders. 

I now turn to what is by far the most active sphere of American 


diplomacy, namely, that of our relations with the twenty other republics | 


of the Western Hemisphere. Most of these republics are passing 
through an evolution similar to our own—that of the peopling and 
developing of vast areas and the attempt to perfect republican govern- 
ment under similar institutions. Now that so many of the republics 
to the south of us have achieved government as stable, as enlightened, 
and as responsible as our own, it becomes more and more incumbent 
upon the citizens of this country to know and appreciate our neighbors 
to the south, and it should, I think, be interesting to trace some of 
the influences of the diplomacy of the United States in the wonderful 
development and in the welding of the Pan-American family of nations. 

From the time the United States became an independent nation this 
Government, while respecting its obligations to European powers, has 
frankly and consistently wrought for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a popular, free, and independent form of government for the 
countries which share with us this hemisphere. Just emerged from 
our own war of independence, the struggle of the southern republics 
awoke a responsive chord in the heart of the American people, and in 
1823 this Government hastened to recognize as sovereign states the 
republics of Spanish South America, and named ministers to represent 
it at their capitals. So, in the case of Brazil, the heritage of Por- 
tugal’s vast domain in America, the United States was first to recog- 
nize its independence. A few years before, President Monroe had 
promulgated the doctrine which bears his name, and the holy alliance 
had failed in its efforts to restore South America to the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal. 
tary power an emperor upon 


Mexico. During all these difficult early 


days our Government’s intense interest and active support were in- | 
variably found on the side of liberty and republicanism for all the free | 


and equal republics of the Americas. 


Turning to modern examples, by the Spanish-American treaty signed | 


at Paris in 1898 and its accompanying documents, this Government, to 
the surprise of the world, spontaneously, and by action for which his- 
tory searcely affords a precedent, recognized the independence of Cuba. 

The invariable fervid and inherent sentiment for self-government has 
had a large part in this Government’s sympathy with the recent evic- 
tion by their own long-suffering fellow-countrymen of such tyrants as 


Castro, whose régime has given way to better things, and Zelaya, whose | 
cruel misgovernment it is hoped will soon be succeeded by a government | 


really responsible and republican. 
By suc 
stature of 


which characterizes their more fortunate sisters. 

One of the aims of the diplomacy of the United States has been to 
contribute as much as possible in helpfulness to these ends. True 
stability is best established not by military but by economic and social 
forces. A certain area of Central America has been notoriously racked 
by revolution, and by a sad history of turbulence and instability has 
ene | robbed of that flourishing prosperity which should be its natural 

eritage. 

While the greater American republics have long since acquired an 
industrial and governmental credit comparable to that of the oldest 
nations, the treasuries of some of the most backward republics have at 
times virtually succumbed under the weight of exorbitant foreign loans, 
which, with improvident financial administration, have sunk them deep 
in debt. The problem of good government is inextricably interwoven 
with that of economic prosperity and sound finance; financial stability 
contributes perhaps more than any other one factor to political stability. 

The Republic of Honduras is typical as a country laboring under the 
disadvanta referred to. It has a heavy bonded debt, held in Europe, 
for which it has in its national wealth no proportional return. The 
interest fell in arrears and it became absolutely necessary that the debt 
be re-funded and the finances placed upon a sound basis. 

At this juncture a group of American bankers came forward pre- 
pared to offer terms more advantageous to Honduras than those offered 





The motives underly- | 


| approve 


Some years later Europe sought to impose by mili- | 


advances the less fortunate republics tend gradually to a | 
uality as real as the equality of their sovereignty, and to | 
the high level of stability, justice, moderation, and mutual responsibility | 
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on behalf of the actual creditors. Believing that a strong 

















would tend enormously toward a stable and prosperous Central America, 
this Government is heartily supporting the plan for its financial re 
habilitation. If the arrangement made proves, upon the closest scrutiny, 
to be just and equitable, then this Government will be prepared, with 
the consent of the Senate if a treaty is desirable, to give it such sane- 
tion as shall afford the bankers legitimate security for their invest 
ment by recognition of such relation as the Government of Honduras 
may create between the payments due the lender and a proper portion 
of the customs revenues. 

As illustrating the manner in which it Is hoped that Ar an 
diplomacy may thus benefit Honduras and Central America, it is a 
pleasure to refer to the signal success of the Santo Domingo arrange 
ment. The political history of Santo Domingo from the foundation of 
the Republic in 1844 until 1905, the year of the modus vivendi, which 
was followed by the convention of February 8, 1907, may be likened 
to a kaleidoscope of revolution interrupted only by despotism. Thr h 
these chaotic vears foreign bondholders of three or four different 
nationalities had by various arrangements mortgages upon the revenues 
of as many different ports as security for loans, sometimes usurious 
and always squandered. The situation had become from every point 
of view impossible, and Santo Domingo tur to the United States 

| for assistance. After the consideration of various plans the before 
mentioned modus vivendi and convention were hit upon as a satis- 
factory solution. 

As a result of the good offices of this Government, the great ma ity 
of the creditors, relying upon the guaranty to be afforded by the finan 
cial stability brought about through the convention, accepted a ttle- 
ment whereby outstanding obligations to the face value of me 
$30,000,000 or $40,000,000 were funded for about $17,000,000 hus 
the assistance of the United States has enabled the Republic of Santo 
Domingo to reduce by half the face value of its debt, to furnish unques 
tioned security, and to have a customs administration so efficient th 
after caring for the liquidation of a relatively enormous debt, ! 
supplied ample funds for all governmental purposes, the surplus for 
such purposes being actually greater in amount than the total revenues 
which entered the Dominican treasury prior to the present customs 
administration. On its political side it has freed Santo Domingo 
apprehension of intervention on the part of creditor nations 
contributed immeasely to domestic tranquillity and prosperity, 
companied by violent repression, to a degree never before known 





Republic. 


The Santo Domingo plan was vigorously opposed in and out of Con- 
gress by those who regarded it as a deviation from our policy of aloof 
ness from participation in the internal affairs of other countries. I sup 
pose it was a departure, but if this Government can help to upbuild 
its neighbors and promote the thought that the capital of the 
advanced nations of the world would be better employed in assis 
the peaceful development of those more backward than in fi 





wars, it is such a deviation from traditions as the American peopl 


The spirit of good neighborhood and of mutual helpfulness, considera 





tion, and confidence has always made possible to our diplomacy the 
settlement with a minimum of friction of the great variety of ques 
tions which geographical proximity has from time to time raised be 
tween us and our Canadian kinsmen In the same we are soon 
to negotiate with them for a tariff arrangement of eater mutuality 
and more consistent with our common interests neighborhood 
With the republics to the south of us, commer lich makes so 
powerfully for friendship, is flourishing under conditions very favor 
able to their great export products, and which it is hoped may in time 
be adjusted in some cases upon a more reciprocal basis The in 
vestment of our surplus capital and the exportation of our products not 
absorbed by the home market, like the foreign enterprises of our cit 

zens, which increase with the slackening of the domestic demand for 
their activities, should vitalize our commerce with the other American 


republics. 
The completion of the Panama Canal will be seen within 








a few years 
as the culmination of four centuries of aspiration That the Govern 
ment of the United States, when private enterprise had failed, itself 
undertook the burden and responsibility of this great work is a good 
indication of the importance this Government attaches to the advance 
ment of Pan-American relations. The United States has always taken 
a sympathetic and practical interest in the advancement of the Pan 
American Railroad. It would be most desirable to see as much as 
possible of the great highway, which it is necessary to build to con 
nect the Americas, built by the cooperation of the enterprise of the 
countries through which it passes and, by convention, dedicated ly 
to the uses of commerce upon reasonable and equal terms rl e 
of American peace would be greatly advanced if its use we f 
bidden for military purposes in the event of internal war in I 
country or in the event of war between countri hrough wh t 
passes. 

Through the historic demonstration of the candor and singleness of 
purpose of this Government's diplomacy, and through its quiet pl 
eation to the task of doing and of seeking equity ice, tl 

| lations, I believe, stand to-day upon a foundation firmer as they 
more intimate; and the fact that the spirit of neighborly hel; ; 
is common to governments of other American republi and to our own 

| is shown increasingly year by year. 

| To mention only one or two of many examples to illustrate this fact, 

one may recall the settlement of the acute boundary trouble be een 
Peru and Bolivia, the reference of the ancient Panama-Costa Rican 
boundary dispute to arbitration through the good offices of the United 

; States, and quite recently the tripartite offer of mediation by which the 
Argentine Republic, the United States of Brazil, and the United States 

| of America, acting in the most harmonious accord, cast the influence of 

| three great American republics on the side f pe in an effort to 
avert pending war between Peru and Ecuador, an action by which the 
three governments have given to this hemisphere the honor of first in 





voking the most far-reaching provisions of The Hague Convention for 
| the pacific settlement of international disputes. 
| I have sought to show by this review how uniformly and cor t 
| ently the motives and results of our international action have tended 
to advance the brotherhood of nations. 
| We have indeed, as is right, firmly maintained our national 
| eignty and dignity and the rights of our citizens, and we hav not 
avoided war when honor and duty have invoked that stern arbitrament 
| Nevertheless we have loyally submitted ourselves to the control of the 
| ideals of peace -and to the principles of international comity and good 
| will; and we have exerted our influence and good offices to guide and 
| aid others along that path. We have not, indeed, stood alone in this 
attitude, but have acted in concert with other powers who recognize 


AGA 


the same high call and seek the same great ends. From the ages when 
barbarism and cruelty dominated the world, through the 
eras when advancing civilization slowly extended to relations between 
States the forces of enlightened and beneficent private conduct, we have 
reached a point when it is evident that the future holds in store a time 
when wars shall cease; when the nations of the world shall realize 
a federation as real and vital as that now subsisting between the com- 

, ponent parts of a single State; when by deliberate international con- 
junction the strong shall universally help the weak, and when the cor- 
porate righteousness of the world shall compel unrighteousness to dis- 
appear and shall destroy the habitations of cruelty still lingering in the 
dark places of the earth. This is “ the spirit of the wide world brooding 
on things to come.” ‘That day will be the millenium of course, but in 
some eepee and degree it will surely be realized in this dispensation of 
morta ime. 

it is for this country always to maintain its historic policy and atti- 
tude, to be true to this greatest duty of a nation, which is entirely 
consistent with all its internal duties, to advance that time which the 
whole course of history and all divine prophecies and revelations alike 
presage. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, the captains and the kings de- 
part;”’ let us invoke that solemn prayer of the poet “lest we forget” 
that the arcient sacrifice still remains—the sacrifice of the submission 
to the Almighty of the hearts of a people resolute for righteousness. 
Thus we shail realive in some sort ourselves and shall help the world 
and the future to realize that “ far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” 


{From Harper’s Weekly, April 23, 1910.] 
OUR “ DOLLAR DIPLOMACY ” AND SECRETARY KNOX. 
(By an American diplomat.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The merit claimed for what is set down here is that it accurately | 


reflects what I know to be the motives and purposes governing the State 
Department in one aspect at least of its foreign policy. An attempt is 
made, necessarily sketchy, to outline simply and clearly what is meant 
by the term “ dollar diplomacy,” as it has come to be commonly applied 


to certain of the activities of Secretary Knox, as manifested in Hon- | 
duras, in Liberia, and in negotiations now in progress looking to the 


— of American capital in railway construction in the var | firm of Paulings, signed with the Manchurian viceroy a preliminary 


Last. 

3ecause American capital, under the shadow, under the guidance and 
control, and, in a rough manner of speaking, under the protection of 
the State Department, has sought an outlet in various legitimate enter- 
prises in lands beyond the seas, the Secretary of State and his conduct 
of foreign affairs have been harshly criticised. 
criticism is easily enough understood. 
ently in large part, springs from a lack of understanding of the cir- 
cumstances and of what is sought to be accomplished. 

A little while ago one of our diplomats, who has seen nearly two 
decades of active service, said to me: “ Here is a newspaper clipping” 
[taking it out of his pocketbook] “‘ which I would like to put in the 


hands of everybody in the United States who is at all interested in the | before the governments of Russia, Japan, Germany, France, and G 


motives animating our State Department at the present time. Secre- 


tary Knox is only seeking to do what every important foreign office in | 


the world is doing and has been long doing for the banking houses and 
large investors of its own country.” Here is the essential part of the 
clipp ng he showed me: 


i 
We are a curious people. It sometimes looks as though we take 


more satisfaction in embarrassing the men who have the capital, brains, | 


and inclination to extend our foreign trade relations and increase our 
world market than we do in seeing these relations and this market ex- 
tended. ‘Their foreign offices back them up, 
But dares a financier to attempt the same thing on behalf of this coun- 
try, immediately he is placed under suspicion. He is not trying to do us 
good, but to do us injury. We are certain of that. What of our trade 
relations? What of our market? Let them take care of themselves—go 
hang, if they must. It is enough for us that we bag the financier. 

“A year ago this spring, when a certain group of European financiers 
were conducting negotiations with respect to the building of Chinese 
railways in a way to threaten the success of their own ventures, their 
foreign office allowed them to understand that they must display more 
competence in their own behalf, otherwise another group might be 
allowed vo take over the project. 

“The people of the nation concerned had little to say about this atti- 
tude, but their silence was not evidence of disapprovai. Quite the con- 
trary. They were quite familiar with such situations. Long experience 
had taught them that this was the way—almost the only way—to build 
up great interests abroad. Think of it—a foreign office not only back- 
ing the financiers but cautioning them how to help themselves, while 
the entire country looked on in confident approval! Think of it, if you 
would enjoy a study in Buropean and American contrasts.” 

The sum of much of the recent criticism directed against the Depart- 
ment of State has been that our foreign office had become an annex of 
Wall Street. The facts are just the other way about. Wall Street is 
being used as a tool by the Department of State. I dare make this 
explicit assertion: There are no relations between the State Department 
and the financiers of Wal! street, except where the financiers can be used 
as a legitimate means to accomplish a legitimate diplomatic purpose. A 
hasty outline of plans now afoot will bear out this statement. 

“Dinna marry for money, but go where money is.” This canny 
Scotch saying should serve to make obvious even to the willfully blind 
the reason why certain recent political-commercial moves in the world 
diplomacy of the United States have brought the Department of State 
at times into contact with some of the great banking houses of New 
York, instead of informing us of frequent and earnest conferences be- 
tween officials of the State Department and the overseers of the leading 
poorhouses of the country. 

A Far-Eastern newspaper recently made the remark, sinister to China 
that it was felt by Japan and by Russia in Manchuria that the path of 
empire lay along the railroad. Americans know this well enough, and 
they also know, what interests them much more in this case, that com- 
merce goes with railroads. 

By our treaty of 1904 with China, China pl d herself to us, as 
she did also by contemporary treaties with Great Britain and Japan, to 
abolish Ukin, making compensatory increase in her customs tariff, and 
to reform her currency. Likin is a most vexatious form of internal 
taxation and a great detriment to trade, just as is the present chaotic 


intervening | 


The alien and foreign | struction was to be carried out by the British company. 


The domestic criticism, appar- | 


Their people back them up. | 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


condition of the Chinese currency. The United States has from + 
first taken the lead in endeavoring to facilitate China’s efforts 1 

out these reforms. More than a year ago it transpired that « 
Britain, France, and Germany had made with China a pre! 
agreement (the Hukuang loan) for the financing and constryo: 
the Hankow-Canton Railway, and a railway west from Hankow ¢ 
the Province of Szechuen. : 

It was at once noticed that this agreement contained two provi 
of real interest to America. First, the internal revenue (likin) we, 
be hypothecated to the lenders; and, second, all railway materia|< 
chased abroad were to be bought in the countries whose national« 
plied the loan. The governments of those nationals to whom the |; 
was hypothecated would obviously be in position to plead special jn; 
ests, if the United States, with only its general commercial interest« 
directly affected and with no direct interest in the provincial reyen 
should raise the question of pressing for these reforms, which al) 
merchants agree are essential to the development of a flourishing ; 
with the empire across the Pacific. The failure of Americans to ; 
ticipate in the Hukuang loan would likewise have excluded Ame 
manufacturers from sg | to sell railway materials for 
important system and its branches in the heart of China tappi 
great Yangtze Valley. oe 

Financial combinations of the first magnitude, energetically 
ported by their governments, had brought this loan to the brink 
final contract. For Germany there was the Deutsche-Asliatiche RP 


ng t 


| for France the Banque de 1|’Indo-Chine with its ramifications, anq ; 


Great Britain the ancient and powerful Hongkong and Shanghai [ta; 
It was plain that those responsible for American commercial! inte; 
and prestige in China must see that Americans ought to participat 
the Hukuang loan on account of the broad national benefits it ent 
Confronted with these powerful groups, even to have the hope of 
cess, there must be found an instrumentality of the greatest strene: 
At the psychological moment there appeared upon the scene a or 
composed of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the Nationa! 
Bank, and the First National Bank of New York ready to do the bi 
of the Department of State. 

After nearly a year of diplomatic negotiation and of simultan: 
negotiation between the French, German, British, and American ¢: 
American participation has been successfully assured to the sati 
tion of all concerned and to the especial gratification of the Ch 
Government and of American interests in China. 

Last year Mr. Willard Straight, who represents the American group of 
bankers in China, and who represented for this purpose also the Bi 


tract for the construction of a railroad from Chinchou north to 1 
sibar to Aigun on the Amur River. The undertaking was to be finan 
by American capitalists with the inclusion, to a certain extent, of ot 
capital subject to the approval of the Chinese ent, and the 
t was th: 
Anglo-American railway enterprise in Manchuria, which would open 
to trade a large new region. The American Government express 
disposition to support the project, provided the British Governn 
would do the same. This enterprise, which has received the hig 
sanction of the Chinese Government by an imperial edict, is still a 
tively under discussion. 

It was in the broaching of this project that Secretary Knox | 


Britain the famous “ neutralization” plan—so called. This was t 
simple and great idea of taking the Manchurian railways out of | 
tics, terminating in advance the temporary tenure of Russia and J:; 
by a loan of China, in which all the interested powers, and especi 
Russia and Japan, should participate. The rejection of the broader: 
scheme by Russia and Japan was no more mysterious than a man's 
refusal to sell his horse. 

Since the subsidence of silly talk recent writings on the subj 
clearly show that the soberest and best judgment of all concerned 
that the policy proposed was a benevolent and wise one, which wo 
have afforded a panacea for the threatened absorption of Manchur! 
by Russia and Japan, for suspicion against those powers and for app 
hension of another clash between them in the future. It is also « 
ceeded that the carrying out of the plan would have formed a fine red 
tion to fact of the open-door policy, of which so much has been talk 
and written. The proposal has blown away the fog and shown the 
world the true policy of the powers in Manchuria. If it had served 
no other purpose, it would have been well worth while. , 

The Government of Honduras, some months ago, sent agents to New 
York to negotiate with American bankers for the refunding of the 4: 
of Honduras, the reorganization of its finances on a sound basis and 
sufficient loan, in addition, to make ible the completion of a raily 
line, together with some other useful improvements. These negotiatic: 
which have had the ~ of the Department of State, are in a fair 
way toward success. The neutrality of Honduras was recognized by : 
Central America, as well as by Mexico and the United States, in th 
Washington conventions, as being the greatest guaranty to a 1 
progress in those naturally rich republics; and it has long been felt that 
a strong Honduras, financially stated, would be the greatest practica! 
contribution to peaceful conditions which no number of courts of arbi- 
tration or expressions of lofty sentiment can realize. 

One of the recommendations of the commission which was sent [fo 
Liberia under an act of Congress, and a recommendation the adminis- 
tration is understood to approve in principle, is a loan of less th 
$2,000,000 to the Liberian vernment to enable it to convert its de) 
and rehabilitate its finances. Any fore’ banker would wish the ad 
ministration of the customs, which would be security for the debt. t 
be in the hands of one of his countrymen, selected by his own govern- 
ment, in order to secure skillful and scrupulous administration. 

In each of the foregoing examples of how Secretary Knox has been 
using Wall Street it will obvious that the enterprise could not su 
ceed without the support of the artment of State, from which i 
follows, as a matter of course, that the Department of State is able to 
dictate to the bankers what must be the terms of any arrangemen' 
which can be diplomatically supported. In these circumstances, since 
the interest of this Government can only be the extension of American 
commerce, directly or indirectly, the amelioration of political conditions 
upon which commerce, progress, and civilization depend, and the further- 
ance of American prestige, the advantage of which is commercial as well 
as moral, it is, of course, impossible that the Department of State 
would support bankers’ ae ne me of the kind which, to be particularly 

rofitable, must be particularly onerous. Indeed, the wonder is that our 
Cenkers are willing to go as far afield and undertake such difficult nego- 
tiations for ordinary profits when their own country affords so muci 
easier business. 











Doubtless this new tendency to foreign investment is due, in part, to 
the natural overflow of accumulated capital, but it seems also due to a 
new interest in and appreciation of international transactions no 
means unalloyed with patriotic sentiment, and inspired also, no doubt, 
by a prestige of acting as an instrumentality in undertakings in which 
the Government is inte rested. Those of our publicists to whom Wall 
Street is anathema have insinuated that the Department of State was 
run by Wall Street. Any student of modern diplomacy knows that in 
these days of competition capital, trade, agriculture, labor, and state- 
craft all go hand in hand if a country is to profit through an enlight- 
ened diplomacy by its membership in the family of nations. 

One of the difficulties which confront the Department of State is the 
fact that in some cases our bankers and business men have sharply 
competed for the prestige of being the honored recipient of one of the 
opportunities to be the Government's instrumentality. To measure the 
claims of different American interests is not a function which shouid 
purden the department charged with the conduct of our foreign rela 
tions, and it is to be hoped that some means may be found to provide 
against this difficulty and so put an end to disappointments which have 
too frequently been translated into injurious attack upon the Depart 
ment of State. In other countries the instrumentalities of financial 
diplomacy are generally powerful wedges, presenting a united front in 
the foreign field and wide open at home. It is known to be the wish of 
Secretary Knox that whatever such opportunities there are may be par- 
ticipated in as broadly and impartially as possible by all interested 
reputable and suitable American agencies. 


1s 








[The Secretary of State to the Nicaraguan chargé d'affaires. ] 


DECEMBER 1, 1909. 


Fetipp RopricueLz, Esq., etc., 
2003 O strect, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Since the Washington convention of 1907 it is notorious that 
President Zelaya has almost continuously kept Central America in 
tension or turmoil, that he has repeatedly and flagrantly violated the 
provisions of the conventiqns, and by a baleful influence upon Hon- 
duras, whose neutrality thé conventions were to assure, has sought to 
discredit those sacred international obligations to the great detriment 
of Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Guatemala, whose governments mean- 
while appear to have been able patiently to strive for the loyal support 
of the engagements so solemnly undertaken at Washington under the 
auspices of the United States and of Mexico. 

It is equally a matter of common knowledge that under the régime 
of President Zelaya republican institutions have ceased in Nicaragua 
to exist except in name; that public opinion and the press have been 
throttled ; and that prison has been the reward of any tendency to real 
patriotism. My consideration for you personally impels me to abstain 
from unnecessary discussion of the painful details of sr régime which 
unfortunately has been a blot upon the history of Nicaragua and a 
discouragement to a group of republics whose aspirations need only 
the opportunity of free and honest government. 

In view of the interests of the United States and of its relation to 
the Washington conventions, appeal against this situation has long 
been made to this Government by a majority of the Central American 
republics. There is now added the appeal, through the revolution, of 
a great body of the Nicaraguan people. Two Americans who this 
Government is now convinced were officers connected with the revolu- 
tionary forces, and therefore entitled to be dealt with according to the 
enlightened practice of civilized nations, have been killed by direct 
order of President Zelaya. Their execution is said to have been pre- 
ceded by barbarous cruelties. The consulate at Managua is now 
officially reported to have been menaced. There is thus a sinister cul- 
mination of an administration also characterized by a cruelty to its 
own citizens which has, until the recent outrage, found vent in the 
ease of this country in a succession of petty annoyances and indignities 
which many months ago made it impossible to ask an American minister 
longer to reside at Managua. From every point of view it has evi- 
dently become difficult for the United States further to delay more 
active response to the appeals so long made to its duty to its citizens, 
to its dignity, to Central America, and to civilization. 

The Government of the United States is convinced that the revo- 
lution represents the ideals and the will of a majority of the Nicaraguan 
people more faithfully than does the Government of President Zelaya, 
and that its peaceful control is well-nigh as extensive as that hitherto 
so sternly attempted by the Government at Managua. 

There is now added the fact, as officially reported from more than 
one quarter, that there are already indications of a rising in the 
western provinces in favor of a presidential candidate intimately asso- 
ciated with the old régime. In this it is easy to see new elements 
tending toward a condition of anarchy which leaves at a given time no 
definite responsible source to which the Government of the United 
States could look for reparation for the killing of Messrs. Cannon and 
Groce, or, indeed, for the protection which must be assured American 
citizens and American interests in Nicaragua. 

In these circumstances the President no longer feels for the Gov- 
ernment of President Zelaya that respect and confidence which would 
make it appropriate hereafter to maintain with it regular diplomatic 
relations, implying the will and the ability to respect and assure what 
is due from one state to another. 

The Government of Nicaragua, which you have hitherto represented, 
is hereby notified, as will be also the leaders of the revolution, that 
the Government of the United States will hold strictly accountable 
for the protection of American life and property the factions de facto 
in control of the eastern and western portions of the Republic of 
my -y 

As for the reparation found due, after careful consideration, for 
the killing of Messrs. Groce and Cannon, the Government of the United 
States would be loath to impose upon the innocent people of Nicaragua 
a too heavy burden of expiating the acts of a régime forced upon them 
or to exact from a succeeding government, if it have quite different 
policies, the imposition of such a burden. Into the question of ulti- 
mate reparation there must enter the question of the existence at 
Managua of a government capable of responding to demands. There 
must enter also the question how far it is possible to reach those 
actually responsible and those who perpetrated the tortures reported to 
have preceded the execution, if these be verified; and the question 
whether the Government be one entirely dissociated from the present 
intolerable conditions and worthy to be trusted to make impossible a 
recurrence of such acts, in which case the President, as a friend of 
your country, as he is also of the other republics of Central America, 
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might be disposed to have indemnity 1 to v t was reasonabl 
due the relatives of the d ised i pur i so fa is the 
punishment might fall where really f 

In pursuance f this po the ¢ \ nf ft lr d Sta s will 
temporarily withhold its demand for rep tior ur e tik 
ing such steps as it deems wise and | p to} t A nterests 

To insure the future protection of lewi \ 1 int s. in 
consideration of the interests of the majority P the ¢ \ ean 
republics, and in the hope of making more « tive end flices 
exerted under the Washington nventions the G t the 
United States reserves for further consideratior t the pr the 
question of stipulating also that the constitutional Gov f 
Nicaragua obligate itself by convention, for the benefit of all the G 
ments concerned, as a guaranty for its future loyal ipport of the 
Washington conventions and their peaceful and progress 

From the foregoing it will be apparent to you that your office of 
chargé d'affaires is at an end I have the honor to ineclose y pass 
port, for use in case you desire to ive this count: I wou dd at 
the same time that although your diplomat wu ty is te inted 
I shall be happy to receive you, as I shal e happy to receive the re 
resentative of the revolution, each as the un | char l of comr i 
cation between the Government of the United States and the de facto 

| authorities to whom I look for the protection of A an ir ests, 
| pending the establishment in Nicaragua of a I with which 
the United States can maintain diplomat I tior 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration 

’. C., KNox, 
{The American consul at Bluefields to the Secretary of State. Telegram.] 
BLUEFIELDS, April 28, 1910 
(Received April 30, 1910—4 p. m.) 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, April 28, 8 p. m.: 

The following has been received by Estrada, dated at Cartago 
April 27: 

“Although the Central American court of justice only exercises its 
authority in a controversy between the states, it believes that apart 
from its object as the tribunal of arbitration it can for the determinate 
purpose of its institution allow its voice of peace and concord to be 


heard when, as it appears in Nicaragua, the afflictions of the war involve 


Central American people. For this reason, in a resolution unanimously 
adopted to-day, the court resolved to address you and President Madriz, 
pleading that for love of country and for the good name of Central 


America you endeavor to immediately arrive at an understanding which 
will lead to peace. For this purpose the court wishes that you and the 


Government of His Excellency Doctor Madriz agree to an armistice of 
eight days, wherein to propose terms to this tribunal, which offers 
itself as a friendly mediator. Should this be favorably received by you, 
the court and Central America will have the glory of seeing the Nicara- 


guan question arranged within the family. By mail will be explained the 


considerations prompting the resolution herewith transmitted We 
await reply by telegraph, to present to the court in permanent ses- 
sion. 
“ALBERTO Uc ues, President 
“ALFREDO JIMINEZ, Secretary.” 
Will advise reply sent by Estrada. 
MorratTr, 


[The Secretary of State to the president of the Central American court 
of justice. Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 3, 1910. 
His Excellency Dr. ALBERTO UCLES, 
President Central American Court of Justice, Cartago: 

Being advised that the Central American court of justice, acting in 
the spirit of the high purpose for which it was instituted, has, by unan- 
imous resolution, made to Doctor Madriz and General Estrada identic rep 
resentations urging armistice and direct agreement with the f diy 
mediation of the court, even before receiving the text thereof I hasten 
to congratulate the honorable judges upon this high-minded idea, which 
I hope may contribute to the establishment in Nicaragua of those con 
ditions of good government, progress, and prosperity which the United 
States, like the republics of Central America, so g itly desires to 
see. 

Pp. C. Enox, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America 
[The Central American court of justice to the Secretary of State. Tele- 
gram. | 
San Jose, C. R.. Undated 
(Received May 11, 1910—7.40 p. m.) 
Exo. Sefior P. C. KNox, 
Srio de Estado, Washington: 

The Central American court of justice acknowledges with sincere 
thanks your excellency’s cablegram dated yesterday, by which you con 
gratulate it on the mediation it has rendered to secure peace in Nica 
ragua, and highly appreciate your excellency’s wishes for the estab- 
lishment. of a government of order and prosperity in Nicaragua 

ALBERTO UCLES, Presidente. 
[The Central American court of justice to the Secretary.] 
CARTAGO, May 5, 1910 

(Received 10 a. m.) 


The Most Excellent Mr. P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

The Central American court of justice sincerely thanks your excel- 
lency for your kind cablegram, dated yesterday, by which you congratu 
late it on the friendly mediation it has rendered for the restoration of 
peace in Nicaragua, and highly appreciates your excellency’s wishes 
that its mediation will contribute to the establishment in Nicaragua of 
the conditions of good government, progress, and prosperity, which your 
noble nation desires for Central America. 


ALBERTO UCLeEs, President, 
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is Steamship Company to the Secretary of State. Telegram.] 
New Orveans, La., November 17, 1909. 
. (Received 4.06 p. m.) 
Hon. P. C. Knox, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

We have to-day received the following letter: 

In the name of the provisional government of Nicaragua, of which 
Gen, Juan J. Estrada is President, I notify you that the port of San 
Juan del Norte or Greytown, Nicaragua, is blockaded by our gunbcats. 
Any vessel or vessels on attempting to run said blockade will be cap- 
tured and confiscated a prize of war by my Government. Please ac- 
knowledge receipt of this communication, and oblige, 

Yours, truly, 
L. SEQUIERA, 
Consul of the Provisional Government. 

Our steamship Imperator due to sail Friday noon with freight for 
Bluefields, Cape Gracias, and Greytown, having arms or ammunition. 
Can they legally confiscate or detain steamer? Company not interested 
in Greytown cargo otherwise than as transportation company. 


Tup BLUEFIELDS STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


[The United Fruit Company to the Secretary of State. Telegram.] 
B. Telegram received (plain) : 
New Orveans, La., November 20, 1909. 
(Received 11.58 a. m.) 
SECRETARY OF STAT#, 
Washington, D. O.: 

For the benefit and knowledge of our ships and shippers, as well as 
ourselves, please advise us what do you regard as the recognized govern- 
ment of Nicaragua and who is in power? 

UNITED Frourt COMPANY. 


[The Secretary of State to the Bluefields Steamship Company. Telegram.] | 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1909. 
BLUEFIELDS STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
New Orleans, La.: 
If the announced blockade or investment of the Nicaraguan port of 


San Juan del Norte (Greytown) is effectively maintained and the re- | 


quirements of international law, including warning to approaching ves- 


sels, are observed, this Government would not be disposed to interfere | 
to prevent its enforcement. A naval vessel will be ordered to Greytown | 


to observe and report whether the blockade is effective. 


KNox. 
Sent at 6.40 p. m. November 18, 1909. 


[The Secretary of State to the American consul at Bluefields. Telegram.] | 


NOVEMBER 21, 1909. 
AMERICAN LEGATION, 
San Jose, Costa Rica (same to Bluefields) : 

On November the 19th the ministers of Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador were jointly called to this department, when the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State made the following statement to them: 

The following is a note of the verbal reply made November 19 by 
the Department of State to repeated representations made on behalf 
of the governments of Costa Rica, BE! Salvador, and Guatemala. 

The aim of the majority of the signatory governments to reestab- 
lish the Washington conventions is laudable. 


The principal direct interest in the conventions and the principal | 


direct responsibility to prevent their perversion and their becoming dis- 
credited naturally rests with the majority of the signatories. 

The Government of the United States does not feel called upon at 
this time to express precise views as to the measures which the major- 
ity of the governments might wisely take in case the conventions were 
in their opinion in jeopardy. 

It is clearly understood that if the majority of the governments 


directly interested should feel compelled to take any joint measures in | 


vindication of the conventions, such measures would only be taken by 
them in conjunction with a definite accord. 


Knox. 


{The Acting Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State.] 


May 18, 1910. 
Sim: I have the honor to inform you that the following telegram has 
just been received from the commanding officer of the U. 3. 8S. Paducah, 


at Bluefields, Nicaragua : 
BLUEFIELDS, NICARAGUA, 
May 18, 1910. 
Bluefields, May 17: Issued proclamation 16th to generals command- 
ing Estrada and Madriz forces and Venus, that for protecting lives 
and property of foreigners in the town of Bluefields it is demanded: 
First, that there be no armed conflict in city; second, until stable gov- 
ernment established armed force not exceeding 100 men allowed in 
Bluefields, necessary to police and preserve order ; third, no armed revo- 
lutionary forces in Bluefields; bombardment of city prohibited. Es- 
trada refuses to surrender. Venus, Irias commanding, intercepted 
Norwegian steamer Dictator from New Orleans, under American charter, 
and removed one bag of mail from Gracias Adios for Bluefields and one 
man held prisoner by BHstrada,. Both returned to me on demand. 
Prisoner desires remain on Venus. Request instructions. Shall I per- 
mit Venus to search on high seas or within 3-mile limit foreign vessels 
under American charter and seize vessels carrying arms and ammuni- 
tion or to seize contraband articles? Shall I recognize blockade made 
during siege of Bluefields? Shall I permit vessels to enter and leave 
Bluefields without searched by Venus? 
GILMER. 
The department uests to be informed as to what instructions the 
State Department desires shall be forwarded to Commander Gilmer in 
reply to his inguiries contained in the above telegram. 
Respectfully, yours, 
BeEKMAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
The honorable the Secrerary or Stats, Washington, 





[The Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Navy 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the 18th instant, file No. 27342, from Mr. Winthrop, Actin 
of the Navy, in which he quotes a telegram, dated the 171 


from Commander Gilmer of the U. 8. 


Nicaragua, in which he reports that on the 16th instant he 


8. 


May 


the receipt of the lette, 


Paducah, then at | 


l 


proclamation to the commanding generals of the Hstrada and 
forces, making certain demands looking to the protection of the 
and property of foreigners in Bluefields : 

In the telegram Commander Gilmer requests to be instructed as ; 


his course respecting the Venus and the blockade at Blue‘ 
Winthrop requests in his letter that the Navy Department be 
as to what instructions this department desires shall be for 


; 
elds 


rward 


Commander Gilmer in reply to his inquiries contained in the Slens 


above mentioned. 


In reply I have the honor to say that, in conformity with tho . 
understanding arrived at between officers of the State and Navy . 
partments, a telegram was sent on the 19th instant to the Am 
consul at Managua, to be made known by him to the Madriz fa: 
giving him the following paraphrase of the pertinent part of in 
tions telegraphed on that day by the Navy Department to Comm 


Gilmer: 


“The United States policy as to the blockade at Bluefields, whose 
nouncement by the Madriz faction would seem to constitute a 1 
tion on their part of the belligerency of the Estrada facti 
naturally be the same as that laid down in regard to the block 


Greytown by the Estrada faction. 


The Secretary of State ther 


that if the announced blockade or investment was effectively mai 
and the requirements of international law, including warning | 
proaching vessels, were observed the United States Government 
not be disposed to prevent its enforcement, but reserved all 1 
respect to the validity of any proceedings against vessels as pr 
war. In the present instance it should, however, be observed 1) 
vessel which, by deceiving the authorities at a port of the United & 


| sailed therefrom in the guise of a merchantman, but had in 


been destined for use as a war vessel, by such act has forfeit 
belligerent rights, such as the right of search on the high s¢ 


blockade.” 


A telegram, mutatis mutandis, was also sent at the same t! 


consul at Bluefields. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
For Mr. Knox, 


HUNTINGTON WILSs 


Assistant Secretary of s , 


[The Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 


Washington, June 7, 19! 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the following telegram | 
been received from the commanding officer of the U. 8. S. Paducah: 


BLUEFIELDS, NICARAGUA, June 5, 1 


Dubuque arrived. Paducah 


sailors (have) returned to (their) ships. 
tion to-day from General Rivas, commanding Madriz forces, B 
Bluff, stating that certain vessels had been used by Estrada forces : 
that he would not permit vessels of Bluefields Steam-hip Com; 
Atlantic Navigation Company, Bellinger Company, and Cukra Co: 
all American companies, to pass through the waters held by M 
forces. I informed him that Estrada had the right to use these y 
with consent of owners if properly remunerated, but while so 
Rivas had the right to capture or destroy them; but when in the 


left (to-day) for Colon. Ame: 


(1) received a commu 


| pany’s legitimate trade I would permit no interference with them. 
| have ordered guard American marines or sailors on vessels pa 


| Bluff when in legitimate trade. Have informed Rivas that if t 


were fired (upon) I would return the fire and would seize the \: 
and San Jacinto (and) that I would permit no interference with 
ping of American firms in legitimate business. (The) Venus (has 


| returned, 


Respectfully, yours, 


3ILMI 


G. von L. Meyer 


The honorable the SecRETARY oF STaTE, Washington. 


[ Bellengers (Incorporated) and sixteen other corporations and firms, to 
the Secretary of State. 


B. Telegram received (plain) : 


From New Orueans, LA., dated May 25, 1910. 
(Received May 26—9.10 a. m.) 


Hon. PHILANDER C. KNOX, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Please take note of following telegram sent Chairman CvLiom: 

The undersigned, representing 80 per cent of the $7,000,000 Americ 
capital invested in the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua in commerce, mini: 
and agriculture, desire to express their approval of the action taken 
preventing the bombardment and blockading of the port of Bluefi 
and in landing marines for the protection of American lives and pr 


erty. Any other action would have 
and children in jeopardy and woul 


Telegram. ] 


laced the lives of American wom 
have caused irreparable loss an: 


——— ruin to the owners of American property. e feel the Sta 
Department is pees American interests, and being the ones vita 
0) 


interested, submit this 


r your consideration. 


Bellengers (Inc.); Samuel Weil & Co.; Lone Star Minin: 
. Brautigam & Co.; Topaz Mining ‘ 

; New Orleans and Central American Trad! 
ompany; Silverstein & Kelting: Brown & lLlar 


Com : 


Cape Gracias Tradin 
er & Co.; Rio 


A. 
Viva Minin 
La Luz and 


Ange 


Company; R. Lehmann & | 
rande Supply Company ; Sien 
a: 

es 


La Luna Mining Company; 
Mining Company. 
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[The Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State.] him, and that vessels s I 1 
| at his discretion. He d I ‘ 
7949 DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, and cargo are inspected at the B 
27342. ot 


Washington, May 17, 1910. Nicaragua leaving Bluefields Bay must | ‘ All 





Grr: I have the honor to inform you_that the following telegram | goods consigned Bh vm some - me — : la 
hee heen received from the commanding officer, U. S. S. Paducah: | claims duties. Irias claims port closed 
oan BLUEFIE NICARAGU M 16 revolution, but new proclamation will , ed l « 
LUEFIELDS, NICARAGUA, May 16. | Request instructions. William Vittman, 178 & I ‘4 





[The] Venus, flying the Nicaraguan flag, arrived at 3 p. m. [She] | Ma American citizen captured by Madriz { ; - 


will send to-morrow [to] demand surrender [of] Bluefields and _Lto | tempting to explode a mine planted at Hau Bluff 
give] twenty-four hours’ notice [of] bombardment [of] Bluefields Bluff. | He is held as prisoner of war. I saw him t i 
Fighting at Cema to-day reported. Dubuque arrived. brother by letter. Am informed all Norwesg t 
GILMER. drawn from Nicaraguan waters. Madriz lost 19 killed d 
Respectfully, yours, at capture of Bluff. 
G. VON MEYER. GIL) {P.M 
The honorable the SeckeTarRy OF STATE, The department requests to be informed what action s 
Washington. partment desires taken in this case. In view of f 
—— action will be necessary in the case of steamer due to : t | 
fields on June 2, immediate action is requested. 


[The American consul at Bluefields to the Secretary of State, No. 151.] Respectfully, yours, 
No. 151. AMERICAN CONSULATE, R. F. NicHois 


Bluefields, Nicaragua, May 25, 1910. Acting Secret of the Va 
(Subject: Proclamation of Commander Gilmer, of the U. S. 8S. Paducah, meniiati 
re fighting in Bluefields.) [The Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Navy.] 
The honorable the SecrReTaRY oF STAT#, JuNp 1910 


Washington. 


The honorable the SECRETARY oF THE NAVY. 
Sm: I haye the honor to communicate the text of a proclamation Th onorabie th< . . 








issued by Commander Gilmer, of the U. S. 8. Paducah, dated off Blue- | , Sit: Referring to your letter of May 31, relative to the situation 
fields, Nicaragua, May 16, 1910, the same being addressed : in Nicaragua, I have the honor to confirm the verbal communica ; 
ye . ere | already made on the subject, in which ree of l 
To the Generals Commanding the Forces af ey, Bony Be Fag “wy ert etna ohn 
’ as Estrad 1 the Of s ling the V . | ment was favorably received by yourself, ! 
Madriz and Estrada anc ue Ificer Commanding the Venus: | instructions be sent to Commander Gilmer. a ¢ os 
The following extracts, taken from the note of the Secretary of State “The attitude of the United States re ns p t f 





of the United States, dated December 1, 1909, addressed to Felipe Rod in the Secretary of State's letter to Rodriguez, December 1, 1900 
rigues, esquire, former chargé d'affaires of Nicaragua accredited to the | continues entirely applicable to the present situation. The cay 
I 


nited States, upon the occasion of returning his passports and in- | the Madriz faction of the former custom-! 
forming him that his office of chargé d'affaires for Nicaragua was at | affect the fact that Bluefields, with certain adja 













an end: goods hitherto passing that custom-house are intended, ppea t 

“The Government of Nicaragua, which you represent, is hereby noti- | remain as heretofore under the de facto control of the Estrada faction 
fied, as well as the leaders of the revolution, that the Government of | This Government therefore admits the right of the Estrada faction to 
the United States will hold strictly accountable for the protection of | collect customs for Bluefields and denies this right to the other faction 
life and property the factioms de facto in control of the eastern and | Inasmuch as this Government recognizes neither faction as ) n 
western portions of the Republic of Nicaragua; and ment of Nicaragua, but merely as in de facto control of portions of 

“] would add at the time that, although your diplomatic quality is | the country, proclamations on either part which are inco tent with 
terminated, I shall be happy to receive you, as I shall be happy to | this attitude are without effect on the United States and its citizens 
receive the representative of the revolution, each as the unofficial chan- “The consul at Bluefields reports that the American-owned sloop 
nel of communication between the Government of the United States idelaide has been seized by Madriz faction and that American-owned 
and the de facto authorities to whom I look for the protection of Amer | schooner Esfuerzo was stopped and American-owned irg Zed 

i 


ican interests pending the establishment in Nicaragua of a government | those in control at the Bluff. This Government denies .the rig it of 
with which the United States can maintain diplomatic relations.” either faction to seize American-owned vessels or property without con- 
It will be seen from the above that the attitude of the Government | sent of and recompense to the owners. In such cases, if you can asce! 


of the United States is that no government exists at the present time | tain ownership, you will instantly act in accordance with this pé 


in Nicaragua with which diplomatic relations will be held; that the “You will immediately notify both factions and the shipping interests 
United States assumes a neutral position as regards the contending | of the foregoing. : : 
factions, and will receive the representative of each as the unofficial I have also the honor to inform you that a copy of the above tel 
channel of communication between the United States and the de facto | Tam was sent to the American consul at Bluefields for his informatior 
authorities; that the United States will hold strictly accountable the I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
factions de facto in control for the life and property of the American ' Ht N 7 NGTON WII a 
citizens. Assistant Secretary of State. 

I am sent here with the forces under my command, consisting of the For Mr. KNox. 
U. 8. cruisers Paducah and Dubuque to safeguard the lives and property nn 
of American citizens. I hold a strictly neutral position as regards the The erican consul at Bluefields to the Secretary of State 

& {The American il at 1efiel ary te.] 

contending factions, and favor neither one side nor the other. i ‘ ia au’ : 

In the event of an engagement taking place in Bluefields, the lives T. Telegram received (cipher) : 
and property of American citizens would be endangered, and it is BLUEFIELDS, January 5 10 
manifest that neither one faction nor the other could be held account- (Received 12.50 p. m.) 
able as is demanded by the Government of the United States. SECRETARY OF STATP. 


Therefore, to the end that I may carry out my duty of protecting the 


Washington, January 5—5 p. m. 
lives and property of American citizens and that of noncombatant for- en veneary © f 





eigners within the limits of the town of Bluefields not represented by Commander of His Majesty’s ship Scylla has served notice upon Gen- 
military force of their respective governments, it is demanded that— erals Estrada and Hurlado, commanding revolutionary and gove1 C 

There shall be no armed conflict in the town of Bluefields. forces. respectively, which says in part: 7 

Until a stable government is established only such armed forces will “The majority of houses in Gr ytown being owned by B 
be allowed in the town of Bluefields as are necessary to police the town | Jects, there must be no fighting w ithin that tow If any take 
and preserve order, not to exceed 100 men. place there, I shall consider myself at liberty to land strong a 

As there are no bodies of armed men of the revolutionary forces in | Patty and guns to stop it. — 
Bluefields, F will not permit the bombardment of the town of Bluefields, As he does not stipulate occupying forces must leave town to defend 
as a bombardment could only result in destruction of lives and prop- | ®ttack made by Estrada forces, it is very evident the latter can 1 
“y of American and other foreign citizens. attempt to retake towh and defeat forces nor attack as the blockad 

hese demands will be enforced against offending forces of either | Party trom the sea. 

qoveaae or revolutionary factions by armed force under my com- M 
man a 

In case of imminence of battle in the vicinity of Bluefields, this D M tT OF & 
proclamation will be delivered through the American consul to the Washington, Now ' 
commanding generals concerned. BELLENGERS (Incorporated), 

W. W. Grumer New Orleans, Le.: 
Commander, United States Navy. With regard to your telegram of yesterday, I repeat 


The foregoing proclamation was delivered through the medium of | ™4fion the following telegram sent to the Bluefields Steap 
this office to General Lara, commanding the forces of Madriz in the ‘ at “se a eee 7 ees = me 
rear of Bluefields, and to General Chavarria, commanding the forces | °* "2" #Uan de) Norte (ureytown) Is elmectively ma 





of Madriz at Rama. Commander Gilmer through one of his officers de- | "Uuirements of International law, including wat a 
livered the same to General Irias, commanding the Venus. Ke | aang = -— oo sn ge qe ee BOS be ciepeses ¢ 
( I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, st cr" chien ak ganesh hates te tle ee 
THOMAS Morrar, Sinced Knox.” observe ant repor whether n Di¢ 
American Consul. ~ The safety of a ship’s going to a port which is closed or bl led, 
in fact or in theory, is a question for the interested | 
[The Acting Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State.] and act a and not a question for determination b; 
27342-81. Mave Duraarwerr cerned in clearances. 
Washington, May 31, 1910. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICI 
The honorable the SecreTary oF SFeankington The people of this country are greatly interested in the At- 
Sm: I have the honor to inform you that the following message was | toTney-General’s department, in the faithfulness and vigor with 
received yesterday evening from the commanding officer of the U. 8. S. which that official enforces the antitrust act and other laws for 
Paducah, at Bluefields, Nicaragua: the protection of the interests of the people. A brief statement 


BLUEFIELDS, May 29. ‘ : ig ; avy DF zr . 
: r it has been and is doing may prove of interes 
SECRETARY oF THB NAVY: of what yt 


i 1e fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, the United States 
Irias holds Binefields Bluff, where custom-house was. Estrada has During the dscal y — - . an 


established new custom-house up the river, where vessels can discharge. | Collected fines in rebate cases for violations of the Elkins Act 
Irias claims all goods entering Biuefields Bay must pay import duties to aggregating $320,600. 
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In April, 1909, the department collected $3,435,563.88 from 
the American Sugar Refining Company on account of duties 
fraudulently withheld by it from the Government. 

In April, 1910, the Department of Justice instituted a crim- 
inal suit against the Imperial Window Glass Company, of Pitts- 
burg, and its officers and directors for having combined and 
conspired in restraint of trade in window glass, in violation of 
the Sherman Act. 

In June, 1910, the department brought a civil suit against 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association and a large num- 
ber of individual defendants, alleging the violation of the Sher- 
man Act in the fixing, by agreement, of prices and terms of sale 
for groceries and necessaries of life throughout the Southern 
States of the United States. 

In June, 1910, the department instituted a civil proceeding 
against the Great Lakes Towing Company and subsidiary com- 
panies, charging that that company and its subsidiary com- 
panies were attempting to monopolize transportation of freight 
and passengers and the towing of vessels, barges, and boats on 
the Great Lakes, and seeking to enjoin further violations of 
the act. 

In June, 1910, after an investigation conducted by the de- 
partment for several months before the grand jury in the 
southern district of New York into conditions existing in the 
cotton industry, based upon charges that certain persons had 
conspired to restrain interstate trade and commerce in cotton, 
and to increase the price of cotton and to limit competition and 
its sale in interstate commerce, an indictment was returned by 
the grand jury against the persons whose conduct had been 
investigated. The persons so indicted are Sidney J. Harman, 
Charles A. Kittle, W. P. Brown, Frank Hayne, Eugene G., 
Scales, Morris Rothschild, R. M. Thompson, and James A. 
Patten. 

In February, 1910, the Department of Justice endeavored to 
invoke the Sherman Act in an effort to suppress Night-Rider 
outrages prevalent in Kentucky, and as a result of its investiga- 
tion an indictment was returned against certain individuals in 
Covington, Ky. In April a trial was had and eight individuals 
were found guilty by the jury and sentenced by the court for 
interfering with interstate shipment of tobacco. 

During the past year the department has prosecuted vigor- 
ously the suits previously instituted against the powder trust 
and the anthracite-coal combination. It has also prosecuted the 
case of United States against the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railroads, also brought under the antitrust act. 

In the latter part of May the department began a suit at St. 
Louis against the 25 railroads, members of the western trunk- 
line committee, who had agreed to advance rates simultaneously 
on June 1, 1910. An injunction was obtained, which prevented 
the advances in rates going into effect. This suit resulted in 
the railroads agreeing to withdraw all advances which they 
had contemplated making on June 1, both those reached by the 
temporary restraining order and other advances not so reached. 

In March, 1910, the department in a criminal prosecution ob- 
tained an indictment against the National Packing Company 
and G. H. Hammond Company and subsidiary companies at 
Chicago for combining and conspiring to restrain interstate 
commerce in fresh meats. At the same time a proceeding in 
equity was commenced against the same, parties to restrain 
further violations. 

INDIANS, 

During the present administration the Department of Justice 
has secured a decision from the United States circuit court of 
appeals which is a signal victory for the Government. The 
United States has always assumed the attitude of a guardian 
toward the Indians. In order to protect their interests, restric- 
tions as to sale were placed upon the lands of the Indians. 
Notwithstanding these solemn provisions of law, the white peo- 
ple throughout the country where there are Indians, particu- 
larly among the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, had induced 
the Indians to make deeds to their lands. In this manner deeds 
were given to some 30,000 allotments of Indian land. There 
arose the question as to whether the United States could, as 
sole party plaintiff, invoke the courts to set aside these un- 
lawful conveyances, thus clearing up the Indian titles. A decree 
of the circuit court denied the Government this right, and upon 
appeal to the circuit court of appeals this decision was reversed 
on June 8, 1910. The pathway of the Government effectively 
to administer its delicate trust in this behalf has been cleared. 

A suit brought by the United States against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company resulted in a decree on January 11, 
1910, which restores to the Yakima tribe of Indians 21,000 acres 
of land which the railway company was holding adversely to 
the Indians. The decree is determinative of the right of these 
Indians to 298,837 acres of land as against the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 

Since March 4, 1909 (excepting the first few months and ex. 
cepting, of course, the reports from United States atto 
received to date), the following figures are important: 
Number of civil suits instituted 20 
Number of criminal suits instituted ; 


rheys | 


Acreage of land recovered . removal of unlawful fences_ 393. 5 

Acreage of land recovered by cancellation of fraudulent — 
patents -....~..~~~~~~-~..~~~~.-..~--~-- ~~ 0, 561. 72 

Amount of money recovered owing to unlawful taking of 10, 561. 7 
timber, timber products, and coal___------..._.____ $131, 165. < 


Amount of fines recovered in criminal cases_....______ 

Acreage of land unlawfully fenced in which suits are 

IIIT soicstccsanitheciieinenaiasiecsnet linia ila he tia te tra eran 43. e2- 
Acreage of fraudulent land patent cases in which suits ; 
Te eee 87, 348 
$1, 254, 092 


Amount of money involved in pending suits growing out 

of timber trespasses, coal trespasses, etc 

Volumes might be written in description and commendati.. 
of the important matters to which I have but briefly referr,,; 
It is impossible for me even briefly, in the time which [ . 
permitted to occupy, to refer to the good work which, under : 
direction of the President, is being accomplished in the o; 
departments of the Government. The more carefully and fj 
the people of this country consider the record of this adm 
tration the more heartily and unanimously do all lovers 
progressive and good govérnment extend to President Taft : 


merited commendation, “‘ Well done, good and faithful sery, 
{Loud applause.] 
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Extending Time for Filing of Claims Under Act of February 
27, 1902—Justice to the Old ex-Confederates. , 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) to extend the time for fi 
of claims under the provisions of the act of February 27, 1902 

Mr. LANGLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I move to take from the Speaker's table the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) to extend the time for the filing 
of claims under the provisions of the act of February 27, 192, 
and pass the same. 


The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the time for filing claims under the provisions of 
the acf of February 27, 1902, and amendments thereto, for horses, sac 
dies, and bridles taken from confederate soldiers in violation of terms 
of surrender and for the payment thereof, is extended for two years 
from the passage of this joint resolution; and all claims not presented 
within this time shall be forever barred. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, just a few words of explana 
tion of this resolution: It has just passed the Senate with on|; 
one vote in opposition, so I am informed. The original act pro 
viding for the reimbursement of ex-confederate soldiers for the 
taking of their horses, bridles, and saddles, in violation of tie 
terms of surrender, became a law February 27, 1902. Subse- 
quently there were amendments to this act, and the time within 
which the claims could be filed was limited. The total amount 
appropriated for the payment of these claims was $200,000, Of 
this amount about $23,000 remains unexpended, after paying al! 
of the claims that were filed in time. 

There were a number of claims, including some in my district. 
that were filed just a day or so after the limitation expired, ani 
still other valid claims that were not filed at all, because the 
parties entitled to file the claims were not advised of the limita- 
tion until after it had run. 

This joint resolution simply proposes to extend for two years 
from the date of the passage of the resolution the time within 
which these claims may be filed. I sincerely trust that there 
will be no objection to the motion I have made. These old ex- 
confederate soldiers whose claims were filed too late or who 
were not advised of the limitation in time to permit them to 
file their claims are unquestionably entitled to participate in 
the distribution of this fund, Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I wish I had 
it in my power to do even more than this for them. I think m) 
eourse since I have been a Member of this House is sufficient 
evidence of the sincerity of that statement. In proof of this I 
am going to insert, if there be no objection, the following ex- 
tract from my remarks in a recent speech which I made in this 
House on the pension question : ¢ 

“Tt has been almost half a century since the last shot of the 
civil war was fired. Its echo had died away long before my 
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mind was mature enough to comprehend what that war meant. 
Notwithstanding this long lapse of years there are those—and 
some of them in high places too—who do not seem to realize 
that the war is over. I did not pass through it, and therefore 
I may not be able to view it in the same spirit as those who did. 
But I believe I am voicing the sentiments of generations born 
since then when I say that we want to live for the present and 
the future, and not in the memories of the dead and buried past. 
To those members of my own party who may disagree with 
my views on this question let me say that if we expect to win 
future political contests we must do it by standing upon living 
issues, by relying upon the record which we have made with 
the power that the American people placed in our hands, and 
that we can not hope to win by seeking to revive the prejudices 
and passions of the old rebellion days. When Grant and Lee 
met at Appomattox they were both animated by the earnest hope 
that the wounds which had been inflicted upon the Nation might 
be closed quickly and forevermore, and actuated by the same 
hope the two greatest armies that the world had ever known 
melted away, to be absorbed in the common citizenship of the 
country. The people of the South returned to desolate homes 
and untilled acres, resolved upon restoring by the arts of peace 
the prosperity of which the war had deprived them. 

“How marvelously and how far beyond the hopes of the most 
sanguine in those gloomy days the southern people have suc- 
ceeded in carrying out that resolve the present condition of the 
South bears unanswerable testimony. They accepted in good 
faith the arbitrament of war, and since then have done their 
share to restore not only a union of States, but a union of 
hearts, and they have been ever since loyal to the flag under 
which their forefathers battled and won. The men from 
‘Dixie’ proved this by their patriotic response to the call to 
arms in 1898. 

“To my mind prejudice has no place in the lexicon of true 
patriotism. The people of the South have a right to remain 
devoted to the memory of their heroes. [Applause.] Being 
loyal to the flag of the Union, as they are, they should not 
be blamed for cherishing the symbols of the hereism of their 
people and for honoring their dead; and we should not criticise 
them for feeling as we would feel and fur doing as we would 
do under the same circumstances. It is human nature that 
they should reverence those things that symbolize the story of 
the splendid bravery, the unmurmuring suffering, and the 
heroic endurance, even unto the end, of their men and women. 
[Applause. ] 

“So far as I am concerned, I have always looked upon Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, along with Grant and Sherman, as 


, 


majestic, aye, as heroic, figures of a mighty war [applause]; | 


and while I was taught and have always believed that Grant 
and Sherman were on the right side, I have never had in my 
heart the slightest prejudice toward the followers of Lee and 
Jackson. [Applause.] 


“In my native State of Kentucky there are many who fought | 
in both armies, and there was perhaps no section where the pas- 


sions engendered by the war were fiercer than they were in this 
neutral territory; and yet I venture the assertion that there is 
no section where there is less feeling between the followers of 
the blue and the gray than there is in Kentucky. On the day 
when the graves of the dead are strewn with flowers it is not 
unusual to see the ex-soldiers of both armies march together 
to render that loving service. [Applause.] No ex-Union sol- 
dier, so far as I have ever heard, thinks of objecting to the tiny 
confederate flag which sometimes finds its place among the 
flowers that are placed upon confederate graves. This is so be- 
cause he does not see in these tokens an indication that the men 
or women who placed the emblems there still carry rebellion in 
their hearts. Neither does any former confederate soldier har- 


bor any resentment because on the graves of ex-Union soldiers | 
In- | 


he sees the flag before which his own had to be lowered. 
deed, Mr. Speaker, brave men who faced each other on the 
battlefield never harbor animosity. [Applause.] They, of all 
others, are the ones who have a right to object—if any objection 
is to be made—to these evidences of the reverence of the south- 
ern people for the memories of the ‘ lost cause.’ 

“To illustrate the spirit of liberality which permeates the 
hearts of the people of Kentucky, I call attention to the fact 
that both houses of the Kentucky legislature recently passed, 
without opposition, a bill granting a pension to the disabled and 
needy ex-confederate soldiers of that State, and their widows. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of saying that had that bill 
become a law I should have most cheerfully contributed my 
mite as a citizen and taxpayer toward the payment of these 
pensions, although I think that the bill should also have pro- 
vided the same pension for the state militiamen who rendered 
such valiant service to the State and Nation on the other side, 
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and to their widows, such pension to cease f se, as soon as 
my bill to inake them pensioners o ‘ Government 
becomes a law. 

“TI do not desire to place mys lf in the ; le of crit sing 
Governor Willson for vetoing that bill. I do not know upon 
what reasons he based his veto, except the reports that I have 
read in the public press, which I assume to be corr I regret, 
however, that he felt it his duty to veto the bill, and I will say 
that if I had been governor I believe I would have ned it 
even though no provision was made for the payment of th 
pensions, and I would have put the question of provid th 
money for paying them up to the legislature, whose d it is to 


provide the ways and means for meeting the obli 
State. But that is a local question which we 
Kentucky later on. I do not desire to go into it 
not proper that I should. 

“TI do wish to say, however, Mr. Speaker, that 
my position to be misunderstood or misrepresent 
Let no man go forth and say that I have uttered upon this floor 
sentiments lacking in patriotic appreciation of what the soldiers 
of the Union stood for and accomplished. 


ns of the 


discuss 


Will in 


here, and it is 


I do not want 


“i in the least. 


My ancestors were 
Whig and Union stock. My earliest lessons were lessons of 
patriotism, and my youthful mind was trained to cherish the 
ideals of the Republic. I am merely speaking the sentiments 


which I believe Lincoln and Grant and McKinley would speak 


if they were living to-day, and sentiments which are entirely 
in harmony with those which I heard our Chief Magistrate 
utter only a few evenings ago; and from the manifestations of 
approval which we have witnessed of the kindly sentiments 


uttered the other day by the good old man from Mississippi, I 
believe I am speaking the feelings of the great majority of the 
American people, both north and south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. The people of the South have followed Grant's advice at 
Appomattox, to turn their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and are contributing their share to 
ward making the Nation happier, greater, and better. Let 
meet them and treat them in that spirit, forgetting so much of 
the past as it is unnecessary to remember.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

There was no demand for a second. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the joint resolution was 
passed, 


us 


Cold Storage and Food Prices. 


SPEECH 
HAMPTON MOORE, 


PENNSYLVANI 


J. 


OF As 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26652) to suspend the levying and collecti 
or duties upon beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and other meat 
for use as human food. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It having been enacted, in accordance with the 
joint resolution introduced by me, to invite the International 


n of taxes 


Ss intended 


Congress of Refrigerating Industries to hold its third conven 
tion in the United States in 1911, I submit for the information 
of the House and the country a statement issued by the Amer 
ican Association of Refrigeration, which shows the tremendous 
importance of cold-storage processes in the United States: 

THE COMMERCIAL STATUS OF THE REFRIGERATING IND! tTrES IN THI 
j UNITED STATI 
In the paper on “ The present status of the refrigerating inc ry in 
| the United States,” by S. S. Van Der Vaart, presented at the } In 
| ternational Congress of the Refrigerating In tr held in Da n 
the fail of 1908, it was stated that ther wer proximate 1.000 
warehouses where low temperatures were maintained by mear f 
frigerating machinery, and that the total storage capacity in tl 
houses was approximately 180,000,000 cubic feet 

There are in New York City, including Brooklyn, at least 15 cold 
storage warehouses, the aggregate cold-sterage space in whi s not fa 
from 13,500,000 cubic feet. This is equivalent the average 
carload at 1,200 cubic feet, to 11,250 carload Outside of New York 
City there are im the State of New York o ‘ d-storage 
warehouses, located in 44 different cit and towr n ag- 
gregate cold-storage space of about 17,250,000 | nt to 
about 14,375 carloads. . ‘ 
This does not include, either in New York St the 

many cold-storage houses for meat in conn a7) acking houses or 


used by the packers as branch distributing house: 
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nor the many private cold-storage houses or rooms for wholesale and 
retail provision dealers, or the cold stores of produce commissior houses 
or in connection with creameries, wholesale groceries, florists, photo- 
graphic material houses (one of these, the Eastman Kodak Company, of 
Rochester, employs 10 refrigerating machines, having a cooling capacity 
equal to that produced by the melting of over 1,800 tons of ice each 
twenty-four hours), dairies, milk condenseries, ice-cream factories, candy 
factories, bakeries, pottleries, poultry houses, chemical works, refineries, 
wineries, cheese factories, fruit handlers, or in connection with hotels 
and restaurants, all of which together exceed in number, though not in 
capacity, the public cold-storage warehouses in the State, nor does it in- 





clude the large cold-storage houses, known as storage cellars or stock | 
houses, in connection with breweries. New York State has probably 


more large cold-storage warehouses than any other State, but there are | 


cold-storage houses, both large and small, 
Territory in the country, including Alaska. 

The private cold-storage houses, including those in breweries and pack- 
ing houses, have more cooling space than all the public cold-storage 
houses combined. The breweries alone, which number nearly 1.300, are 
estimated to have about 200,000,000 cubie feet of refrigerated space, and 
the 1,200 or more packing houses as much more. No statistics are 
available as to the actual amount of capital invested in cold-storage en- 
terprises. Statistics compiled by Ice and Refrigeration show that there 
are over 17,000 refrigerating machines in use in the United States. It 
is estimated that between 4,000 and 5,000 of these are used for ice 
making, and the balance, or over 12,000, for refrigeration. 

The aggregate capacity of the 12,000 machines used for refrigeration 
is in the neighborhood of 400,000 tons of refrigeration per day. The 
value of a refrigerating plant complete is usually estimated in round 
numbers at about $506 per ton. f this is true, it would mean that 
about $200,000,000 is invested im refrigerating machinery and appa- 
ratus. 

If the machinery end be taken as representing approximately one- 
quarter to one-fifth of the total value of the premises, this would mean 
that between $800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 is invested in refrigera- 
ting plants of all kinds, which is probably short of the actual facts. 

It is also shown in the paper above referred to that the aggregate 
value of the various products that pass through the refrigerated rooms 
or are submitted to refrigeration in the course of trade during a year is 
in exeess of $2,500,000,000. Among the most important food products 
placed in cold storage are mentioned eggs, butter, and apples. 

The necessity and advantage of cold storage for eggs is evident from 
a study of the market in any large city. For example: In New York 
City the egg receipts April 20, 1910, were 43,000 cases of 30 dozen each, 
and for the week ending April 23 the receipts were over 200,000 cases. 
The week before they were 192,000 cases. The demand of the city for 
consumption during that period was about 12,000 cases per day. as 
shown in the daily market reports published in the Journal of Com- 
merce of that city. 
and the daily consumption of only 12,000 cases, it is evident that there 
would have been either a waste or slump in the prices, or else the sur- 
plus will have to be stored. The surplus, which consisted of the best 
candled fresh eggs, as no others will keep well, was placed in cold 
storage. 

The same facts hold true in other cities. In Chicago the difference 
between current receipts during April and local demand is even greater 
than in New York, and more eggs go into storage there. According to 
figures given in the Government Crop Reporter, receipts of eggs in 


in nearly every State and 


773,656 cases. For the same months the receipts for New York City 
were 137,408 and 723,257, respectively. 

The average quantity placed in cold storage each year in New York 
City (including Jersey City) is about 700,000 cases, and at Chicago 
about 1,000,000 cases. 

It is estimated that there are at least 500 cold-storage houses, large 
and small, throughout the country, where eggs are stored in the spring. 
The total quantity thus stored, according to the best available statistics 
secured by the editors of such publications as the New York Produce 
Review, Chicago Price Current, Ice and Refrigeration, and others, as 
well as. by statistically inclined dealers in the trade, gives the average 
quantity placed in cold storage each spring at 4 little over 3,000,000 
cases. 

This is about 5 per cent of the total estimat®d production. Accord- 
ing to government estimates made in 1900, the total egg production in 
that year was about 14,000,000,000, or say 3%,000,000 cases. It has 
been shown that the average yearly increase is about 5 per cent, and 
the average during the past ten years was about 75,000,000 yearly, so 
that in 1910 the total production was not far from 21,500,000,000, or, 
in round numbers, 60,000,000 cases, 5 per cent of which is 3,000,000, 
the quantity actually placed in cold storage in 1909. 

The cold-storage supply is drawn upon whenever the supply of fresh 
falls below the market demand. Even in August, September, and every 
month thereafter eggs are withdrawn from cold storage. The largest 
number go out in December. January usually cleans out cold storage 
eggs, as fresh southern eggs then begin to arrive in considerable 
quantity, and the market price begins to fall below the point where 
profit is possible in cold-storage eggs. 

Some eggs are placed in cold storage during the summer months, or 
at any time when the current receipts exceed the demand. These hot- 
weather eggs, being weaker and usually less “fresh” than the April 
eggs, are much more apt to go wrong in cold storage inside of three 
months than is the April egg in nine to ten months, as every cold- 
storage man and egg dealer knows. 


BUTTER STATISTICS. 


The production in 1907, according to estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture, amounted in total to 1,721,329,220 pounds. he produc- 


tion in 1908 was about 2 per cent greater, or amounted to 1,755,755,804 
pounds. The production in 1909 was about the same as in 1907, the 
demand being greater, because of improved financial conditions as com- 
pared with 1907 and growth of population prices ruled higher. 
According to statistics compiled by the Chicago Daily Price Current, 
the total quantity of butter in cold storage the latter part of August, 
or at the time storage stocks are at their maximum, was, in 1907, 
1,250,000 tubs, and in 1908, 1,590,000 tubs; figuring the tub at 60 
pounds, this would mean that 75,000,000 pounds were stored in 1907 
and 95,400,000 pounds in 1908. That is to say, the maximum amount 
in cold storage was less than 5 per cent of the total produced in 1907 
and about 6 per cent of the total produced in 1908. In 1909 the 
maximum quantity in cold storage was estimated at about 80,000,000 
to 85,000,000 pounds, or about 5 per cent of the total production. The 
storage stocks are being drawn upon continuously during the season 


hi- | 
‘cago for the month of January, 1910, were 65,172 cases, and for April, | 


From the daily receipts of 30,000 to 40,000 cases | 





of scant production; thus the report of the Associated Wareho 
comprising 30 large cold-storage warehouses, show that on Diecenshe 
1909, these houses had in cold storage 37.465.625 pounds ( Decer 
1, 1908, 44,692,759 ; December 1, 1907, 40,915,947). On March 1, 19 
the same houses held but 11,279,791 pounds, and ‘on April 1, 1910 
4,818,717 pounds, or a little more than enough for one day's cons é 
tion for the entire country. P , 

Most of the long-storage butter goes into the coolers in M 
and July, when the cows are fresh, and they have plenty of fresh’ y.., 
grass. This results not alone in a largely increased productior,. 
cream and butter fat, but in yield of butter of the very best qua}i: 
The production during these months is greatly in excess of . ar 
needs. The long-term storage butter is held at temperatures of zer., 
5 degrees below, sometimes 10 degrees below, and this “ June” butts 
of much better quality and brings a better price during the winter 
freshly made butter. 

The dairy market reports in Boston during February, 1910. « 
that fresh butter was sold at 25 to 30 cents per pound and coid «: 
age butter, seven months old, was sold at from 31 to 33 cents per por 


ay, J 


APPLES IN COLD STORAGE. 


Of the grand total production of between 30,000,000 and 60.000 
barrels yearly, the cold-storage warehouses receive between 3.04 
and 5,000,000 barrels. Most of the larger cold-storage warehouses } 
apple rooms, but there are also hundreds of smaller cold-storage 
houses scattered throughout the country, especially in the vicinity 
the principal ogulegrea=s regions, that are devoted wholly or ms 
to apple storage. hat apples even of the tender variety wil] kee; 
cold storage was amply shown at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi: 
in St. Louis, where such tender varieties as Jonathans and (ri: 
Golden were shown upon the tables of the agricultural building dy; 
August, and were apparently in perfect condition after a week's 
posure, although they had previously been in cold storage for m 
than ten months. ; 


VALUES. 


The value of fresh meat submitted to mechanical refrigeration, + 
of it, however, for from three to four weeks only, is given in the pa 
presented at the First International Congress of Refrigerating Indust 
as about $1,500,000,000 yearly. 

The quantity of poultry frozen and held in cold storage in the eo. 
of a year, as given in the same paper, is about 100,000,000 pou 
valued at $45,000,000. 

The value of eggs placed in coid storage yearly is given as a! 
$21.000,000. 

The value of butter placed in cold storage yearly is given as about 
$25,000,000, and of cheese about $5,000,000, not including that held 
in chilled rooms for curing, which would add double as much 
probably. 

, The value of brewery products that are stored for varying lengths of 
time in cold storage yearly is given as about $325,000,000. 

Fish frozen and held in cold storage represents a value estimated 
approximately $30,000,000. There are about 75 establishments w! 
mechanical refrigeration is used to freeze fish or cool chambers 
storage of fish. 

The value of apples, fresh and dried, that are placed in cold sto 
annually was estimated in 1903 at $12,500,000, and is now probal!y 1 
far from $15,000,000. 

Furs and fabrics, upholstery and fine furniture is placed in special 
cold-storage rooms provided for the purpose, some of which, as, for 
stance, the chill rooms of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, contain 150.000 
eubic feet of cold-storage space. The estimated value of this class 
goods placed in cold storage each summer is between $50,000,00U and 
$75,000,000. 

There are over 100 establishments in the United States engaged in 
the manufacture of ice and refrigerating machinery. The aggregat 
capital employed in this manufacture is in excess of $25,000,000, and 
the aggregate value of the output for one year is estimated @s in excess 
of $40,000,000. 

There are between 90,000 and 100,000 refrigerator cars in use, which 
represent a value of approximately $85,000,000. 

To sum up the values of products that are artificially cooled for pres- 
ervation in the course of trade within the United States in a year the 
following table of approximate figures is given: 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS THAT ENTER COLD STORAGE YEARLY. 


Value of meats chilled or preserved by cold by packers. $1, 500, 000, 
Value of goods placed in commercial cold-storage ware- 
houses 350, 000, 


OOO 


Value of brewery products refrigerated___.._._.....-~- 825, 000, 000 
Value of dairy products in cold storage........-- ~~ 80, 000, 000 
Value of fish frozen or in cold storage_.__.___....-----~ 80, 000, 000 
Value of eggs placed in cold storage__._..__..------. 21, 000, 000 
Value of poultry frozen or in cold storage._..._.-_-~ 45, 000, 000 
Value of apples placed in cold storage___.__----_--- 15, 000, 000 
Value of otner fruits and vegetables handled under re- 
i ee  etihininabes 40, 000, 000 
Wana ok Oe CORN BE CN ce iene 45, 000, 000 
Value of furs and fabrics held in cold storage_._...~~ 60, 000, O00 


OovU 


Value of ice, natural and manufactured_...__....-~- 
Value of goods stored in chill rooms of produce mer- 
ehants, wholesale meat and provision dealers, etc. 
COIS cccteciteitine tended nent tied tie tins anti ine 
Value of goods artificially chilled in bleacheries, dye 
houses, oil refineries, powder works, chemical works, 
photographic plate works, etc. (estimated) 


60, 000, 


250, 000, 000 


250, 000, 00 


3, 021, O00, | 


THE QUESTION OF REGULATION. 


That some evils should creep in where so large a business 
as that represented in the foregoing statement is done would 
not occasion surprise. The growth of the cold-storage ware 
house had been silent and steady, and its necessity is so «)) 
parent that there can be no question as to its value; but witli 
the beginning of the current year there were complaints as to 
the increase in the cost of living, and it appeared that some 
public: good might be done by an inquiry into the methods by 
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which cold-storage warehouses were conducted. Newspapers 
yoiced the sentiments of their correspondents, who insisted that 
prices were rising and that the necessaries of life were being 
unduly restricted. It was asserted that the storage warehouse 
enabled the consignee of food supplies to hold them against the 
public until exorbitant prices had to be paid for them. Com- 
plaints of this sort were especially numerous in the city of 
Washington, where prices were said to be higher than in other 
sections of the country. 


For these reasons, on January 5, 1910, I introduced the fol- | 


lowing bill: 


A bill (H. R. 16925) to regulate the storage of food supplies in the 


District of Columbia. 


Re it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful in the District of Columbia to keep in storage in any 
warehouse or other place of deposit, for a longer period than six 
months, any meat, fish, poultry, game, butter, eggs, oysters, or other 
food products intended for sale or distribution, unless it shall be shown 
to the satisfactio~ of the District Commissioners that such products 
kept in storage a longer period than six months are in no wise 
prejudicial t ublic health. 

Sec. 2. ‘never it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Dis- 
trict Comm vrs that any meat, fish, poultry, game, butter, eggs, 
oysters, or o.aer food products kept in storage for a period exceeding 
six months may not be sold or distributed without prejudice to the pub- 
lic health, the said commissioners shall cause such products to be 
seized and destroyed. 


LABELING BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Hearings were had upon the proposition contained in this bill 
to limit the storage of food supplies to six months until it devel- 
oped that new lines of inquiry might be pursued with profit. 
On March 15, 1910, at the suggestion of health authorities in the 
District of Columbia, I introduced additional bills, of which the 
following are copies: 


A bill (H. R. 23010) to provide for the labeling of packages containing 
foods, beverages, and drugs sold in the District of Columbia, so as to 
show the weight or measure of the contents thereof. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the District of Columbia no person, either 
for himself, or as the servant or agent of any other person, or of any 
partnership, association, or corporation, shall offer for sate or sell any 
container, bundle, package, or parcel, in which is any food, beverage, or 
drug, unless upon the exterior of such container, bundle, package, or 
parcel, so as to be easily seen by the purchaser or prospective purchaser 
thereof, there be plainly marked in uncondensed gothic letters or figures, 
or both, not less than one-half inch high, the minimum net weight or 
measure of the contents thereof: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to containers, bundles, packages, or parcels the contents of which 
are weighed or measured and placed in such container, bundle, package, 
or parcel in the presence of the purchaser or of his agent; nor to con- 
tainers, bundles, packages, or parcels, of pills, powders, suppositories, 
or other like medicaments when marked so as to indicate the number of 
pills, powders, suppositories, or other like medicaments contained 
therein. 

Sec. 2. That no person shall in the District of Columbia place upon 
any container, bundle, package, or parcel in which is any food, beverage, 
or drug, any mark that will indicate falsely the minimum net weight or 
measure of the contents, or that may mislead the purchaser with 
respect thereto. 

Sec. 3. That no vendor of any container, bundle, package, or parcel 
in which is any food, beverage, or drug, shall in the District of Co- 
lumbia erase, alter, or conceal any mark thereon indicating the mini- 
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health officer or inspector may demand for the purpose of procuring 
compliance with the provisions this act No person sha in the 
District of Columbia hinder, obstruct. or in any way interfere with said 
health officer or any said inspector in the exercise of any right or the 
performance of any duty conferred or imposed upon | y the pro 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 6. That any person violating any of the provision f this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $200 o1 imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts contrary to the prov ns of 
this act or inconsistent therewith be, and the same are her: repealed, 


A bill (H. R. 23011) to levy a tax on certain vendors of food, beverages, 
and drugs, in the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted, etc., That every person, partnership, association, and 

corporation, which, in the District of Columbia, stores for sale or 
sells any food, beverage, or drug to any limited of customers 
and not to all customers alike who tender the regular price there ¢ 
or who or which demands of a certain customer or of certain customers 
a price or prices in excess of what is demanded of customers generally 
for like goods and service, shall pay annually to the collector of taxes 
of the District of Columbia a license fee of $500, and said collector 
of taxes shall deposit all money so received in the Treasury of the 
| United States to the credit of the District of Columbia All licenses 
| issued under the provisions of this act shall date from the Ist day of 
November in each year and shall expire on the Sist day of October 
following, except that licenses may be issued at any time after the 
beginning of the license year to expire at the termination of said year 
which said licenses shall date from the Ist day of the month in which 
the license is issued, and for which said licenses payment shall be 
made of the proportionate amount of the annual license tax. 

Sec. 2. That no person for himself, or as the servant or agent of 
any other person, or as the servant or agent, or as a member, stock 
holder, or officer of any partnership, association, or corporation shall, 
in the District of Columba, store for sale or sell any food, beverage, 
or drug to any limited class of customers and not to all customers alike 
who tender the regular price thereof, or demand of a certain customer 





or of certain customers a price or prices in excess of what is demanded 


of customers generally for like goods and service, unless or until the 
license fee prescribed by section 1 of this act has been paid and the 
license issued by the collector of taxes of said District duly displayed 
in the place of business where such food, beverage, or drug is stored 


| for sale or sold. 


Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to associations 


| or corporations -which do not sell or undertake to sell to the public 
generally, but which sell exclusively to members of such association 
or corporation; nor shall it be construed as authorizing or undertak- 


ing to authorize in any case any discrimination based solely upon race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Sec. 4. That any person violating the provisions of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than two 
years, or both so fined and imprisoned in the discretion of the court 

Sec. 5. That all acts or parts of acts contrary to the provisions of 
this act or inconsistent therewith be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

COLD-STORAGE MEASURE REVISED. 


The subcommittee appointed to conduct hearings upon these 
measures pursued its inquiry until the of the 
when, as a result of information acquired and of suggestions 
given the committee, the following additional bill to regulate 
the storage of food supplies in the District of Columbia, and in- 


close session, 


mum net weight of the contents thereof, or knowingly offer for sale or | 


sell any container, bundle, package, or parcel in which is any food, bev- 
erage, or drug which is marked so as to indicate falsely the minimum 


net weight or measure of the contents thereof or so that it may mislead | 


the purchaser with respect to such weight or measure. 

Sec. 4. That any container, bundle, package, or parcel in the District 
of Columbia in which is any food, beverage or drug, and which con- 
tainer, bundle, package, or parcel is marked so as to indicate falsely 
the minimum net weight or measure of the contents thereof or is so 
marked that the marking may mislead the purchaser with respect to 


such weight or measure, shall be liable to be proceeded against in the | 


supreme court of the District of Columbia sitting as a district court, 
and to be seized for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. 
Aj.d if any such container, bundle, package, or parcel be condemned by 
said court the same shall be disposed of by destruction or sale, as the 
said court may direct, and the proceeds thereof, if sold, less the legal 
costs and charges, shall be paid to the collector of taxes of the District 
of Columbia and by him paid into the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of said District: Provided, however, That upon the payment 
of the cost of such libel proceedings and the execution and delivery of a 
good and sufficient bond to the effect that such articles shall not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of contrary to the provisions of this act or of the 
laws of any State, Territory, or insular possessions the court may, by 
order, direct that such containers, bundles, packages, or parcels be de- 
livered to the owner thereof. The proceedings in such libel cases shall 
conform, as hear as may be, to proceedings in admiralty, except that 
either party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in 


any such case, and all proceedings shall be at the suit of and in the | 


name of the District of Columbia, 

Sec. 5. That the health officer of the District of Columbia and any 
—— in the service of the health department of said District de- 
tailed by the health officer for that purpose may at any time enter and 
nome any place where containers, bundles, packages, or parcels in 
which any food, beverage, or drug are kept for sale or sold, and may 
examine each and every such container, bundle, package, or parcel. 
And every person offering for sale or selling any such container, bundle. 
package, Or parcel shall sell and deliver to said health officer or to any 
said inspector upon application to said person therefor and the tender of 
the retail value thereof any such container, bundle, package, or parcel, 
cf any such number of containers, bundles, packages, or parcels as said 
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tended to serve as a basis for future action of Congress, was 
introduced : 
A bill (H. R. 27173) to regulate the storage of food supplies in the 
District of Columbia 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful in the District of Columbia to keep in any warehouse 
or other place of deposit where compensation is required for storage 
| for a longer period than six months, with a view to the sale or d 
| tribution thereof as fresh, any meat, fish, poultry, butter, eggs, game, 
or other food supplies; that all persons, firms, or corporations engaged 
in storing food supplies as aforesaid, or who may hereafter so engage, 
| shall pay to the Commissioners of the District of ( ia an a il 
| license fee of $50. Slaughtering and packing establishments where 
| food supplies are stored, and storage depots s rat n | 
| establishments but in their ownership and control, shall be subject to 
| the same regulation and the payment of the same fee as in the e of 
| persons, firms, or corporations storing food supplies for compensation ; 
| but the payment of a storage license fee shall not be required of hotel 
|or boarding-house keepers or retail dealers who obtain food supplies for 
| sale or distribution from licensed storage warehouses and do not them 
| selves engage in the storage of food supplies f compensation 
| 


Sec. 2. That the Commissioners of the Distri Columbia shall 


keep a record of all establishments engaged in the storage of food sup 
plies as provided in the foregoing section. They shall require every 
}such establishment to make return upon the first Monday of every 
month of the quantity of food supplies then in storage, and for this 
purpose they shall prepare and distribute the necessary blanks. They 
shall also cause an inspection and report thereof to be made of every 
isuch establishment in which food supplies are stored, at least once 
every month, 

| $c. 3. That all food supplies on being received for storage at any 
establishment for which a license has been obtained in the District of 
Columbia shall be marked by case, crate, box, bag, carton arrel, bottle, 
or other cover or container as the Commissioners of the District of 
| Columbia by regulation may provide, so that the date of the entry of 


the contents thereof into storage may be known to the inspectors of the 
| ’ | 


District and to intending purchasers of the supplies; and if such food 
| supplies shall remain in storage for a longer period than six months 
after the date of their admission to such storage, or if it shall appear 
that there has been falsification or concealment of the date of admis- 


sion into storage, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia to seize and destroy such supplies: Provided, That 
the requirement as to dating shall not apply to fruits or vegetables 
placed in storage, nor to meats, fish, or other food products preserved 
in sugar, salt, vinegar, or condiments, or by the application of wood 
smoke or by sun drying. 

Sec. 4. That no food supplies as enumerated in the first section shall 
be deposited in any establishment for which a storage license has been 
obtained unless at the time of admission it shall be in a fresh, unde- 
eomposed, and clean state. It shall be unlawful to receive in any such 
establishment filthy, putrid, or decomposed food supplies of any kind 
nor shall any filthy, putrid, or decomposed food supplies of any kind 
be taken from any such storage establishment for purposes of sale or 
distribution. It shall also be unlawful to receive in any such storage 
establishment or to take therefrom for sale or distribution any food 
supplies that have been preserved by the use of chemicals or by any 
other method than those enumerated in section 3 of this act; nor 
shall any sterilized or preserved food supplies, whether in air-tight 
containers or otherwise, be accepted in such storage establishments or 
removed therefrom for sale or distribution unless the month and year 
in which such supplies were packed or preserved be plainly marked upon 
the label attached to such containers. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful to take from any cold-storage 
establishment any fresh fish or poultry or meat of any kind which has 
been frozen during the storage period, except in the frozen state. nor 
shall it be lawful to wash, stain, soak, or manipulate any fish, poultry, 
er other food product which has been frozen while in storage, so that 
its sale may be effected as if it had not been frozen; nor shall it be 
lawful to receive out of the lawful season for procuring the same, in any 
storage establishment, any fish or game the use of which is confined by 
statute or custom to a limited season of the year; nor to keep in storage 
any such fish or game procured in the lawful season beyond the 
period of such season; nor shall any such fish, game, or food supplies 
so placed on storage as fresh be carried over in any storage establish- 
ment from one lawful season to another. 

Sec. 6. That no eggs that are older than ten days from the laying 
shall be received in any storage establishment in the District of Colum- 
bia unless it is shown that such eggs at the time of their being offered 
for deposit have been kept from the time of laying in a temperature of 
below 40° F., and no eggs shall be received for deposit or storage 
in any establishment with a view to sale or distribution that have a 
specific gravity of less than 1.7 at a temperature not to exceed 70° F 

Sec. 7. That in the enforcement of this act the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall collaborate with the Department of Acri- 
culture and proceed for libel and condemnation against the violators of 
this act, as is provided in section 10 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906. ; 





































































DISCLOSURES AT THE HEARINGS. 


Congress was not prepared to act upon any of these measures 
at the present session, but in my judgment the regulation of 
storage warehouses and the labeling of packages to prevent 
short weight in food supplies will sooner or later be regarded 
as proper matters for legislative regulation. 

In the hearings by the subcommittee it developed that while 
there was some objection to a limitation of six months upen 
the storing of food supplies, there was no real opposition on 
the part of the legitimate storage warehouses of the country 
to regulation that would protect the consumer both as to the 
quality of the goods taken from storage and as to the represen- 
tations made with regard thereto. 

The committee discovered that the much-discussed practice 
of selling beef abroad at prices lower than the market price in 
the United States was a practice of the great packers of the 
country and was in no wise indulged in by the neighborhood 
butcher or the smal! slaughterer. 

It was demonstrated through the Bureau of Animal Industry 
that the slaughter of the large packers was not more than half 
the slaughter of the entire country, and that the dumping upon 
the domestic market of the beef sent abroad by the packers 
would affect the prices of the independent slaughterer, who 
represents at least a half of the entire industry. 

It was not denied that the movement of food commodities 
out of the storage warehouses within the limit of six months 
would tend to improve the wholesomeness of the food and help 
to create a healthy circulation thereof, even if it did not tend 
to prevent an undue fluctuation of prices. 


NO STORAGE LAW IN THE DISTRICT. 


It appeared that in the District of Columbia there had been 
no legislative supervision of storage warehouses whatever; no 
registration; no inspection. Representatives of the industry 
admitted that it might be well to have such supervision and 
inspection. These statements are submitted to the House for 
its future consideration. 

In the course of the inquiry concerning H. R. 23010, which 
came to be known as the labeling bill, an unmistakable oppo- 
sition on the part of manufacturers developed in most of the 
States. The committee was flooded with letters contending 
against the bill, upon the ground that it would hamper modern 
business methods; that it would compel unnecessary expense 
in printing and labeling; and thac it would impose unnecessary 
burdens upon the manufacturer. It appeared, as the hearings 
proceeded, that there was good reason on the part of some manu- 
facturers and some combinations of manufacturers to oppose 
the bill. Many of them set up as a reason for their opposition 
the efficiency of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, an 
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act which they had just as strongly opposed before its passace 
as they were now opposed to the labeling bill. It appeared 
further that they had defeated a paragraph in the food and 
drugs act which had provided for the labeling of packages 
Thus the question of short weights is still an open one ‘ee 
congressional action, p 
Granted that the passage of the bill would impose new duties 
and responsibilities upon manufacturers and upon combinations 
of manufacturers, there were none who came before the eorp- 
mittee who justified the giving of short weight or who condon| 
the misbranding of packages, and yet it appeared that short 
weight was doled out and that in relation to certain cereals {)\o 
pound had dwindled from 16 ounces to 134 ounces, netting t)o 
manufacturer a tremendous profit over the legitimate, 


SOME SURPRISING INCREASES. 


Upon these points, the Director of the Bureau of Standards 
was an important witness. I append a portion of his testimony 


which may tend to show the necessity for interstate action o md 
and above the enactment of District legislation: 


The CHAarRMAN. Have you looked over this list of state laws as to 
the misbranding of food supplies? 

Doctor SrratTron. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether it is accurate? 

Doctor StratrTon. I could not say, sir, without looking up the mat- 
ter. Now, in regard to this particular bill, as I have said severa} 

I think it would be much better if we could have a law applyin : 
country generally. 

Mr. Pearre. As an amendment to the pure-food law, if possible? 

Doctor StTratron. Yes; or as a weights and measures act handled | 
the two Weights and Measures Committees. 

I want to call attention to section 5 of this bill. Section 5 3 
“That the health officer of the District of Columbia and any inspector 
in the service of the health department of said District, detailed by thea 
health officer for that purpose,” etc. Now, such matters always come 
under the supervision of the weights and measures officials; the juris- 
diction of this should be left to the weights and measures officials in 
any city, and as far as I know is left to them in the States which have 
become active in this direction. 

Mr. Pearrs. Which section? 

Doctor Srratrron. Section 5. The inspection is left to the health 
officer ; now, the weights and measures official is the one who inspects 
goods as to weight or measure; he has the standards of weight and 
has the apparatus for testing. 

Mr. Pearre. That could be very easily changed. 

Dector Srratron. Yes; I just want to call attention to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. These tables that you now exhibit I would like to 
have explained, and wish you would enlarge a little upon them in order 
that the committee may thoroughly understand no pevpert of them 

Doctor Srratron. Last year Congress appropriated a sum of $10,000 
to make an investigation of the use of weights and measures through: 
out the country. Of course, this would not cover the investigation except 
in a few typical places. The plan was to find out to what extent these 
weights and measures matters were taken care of in the different 
States. This investigation was not made with reference to package 
goods, but at the same time our inspectors were told to take notice of 
such matters, and frequently the material that they secured in their 
inspections gave us material upon which to make investigations. A 
brief investigation was made as to the variation of canned goods—how 
much they varied. 

The CHArRMAN. Your first table, then, deals with canned goods? 

Doctor STraTtTon. Yes; there are several articles. The long lines 
[indicating] es the weight in the can, and this is the percentage 
of variation [indicating]. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to get this in consecutive order in the record 
so it will be convenient for use hereafter. 

Doctor Stratton. The first table is a table showing the variation of 
the weight of canned goods. It is a comparison of the amount con- 
tained in—we will put it this way, a comparison of the package and 
bulk prices. For instance, there is a graphic illustration. ‘This first is 
package oats. When the package was first put up in the spring of 1906 
there were 32 ounces in it, but it has shrunk at present to 20} ounces. 
Now, this is an interesting thing. Take the price. In the original 
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package it was 5 cents per pound, in the package of the next year it 
was 63, nearly 7 cents per pound, and in the present package, this year 
nearly 8 cents per pound—7@g cents per pound. The rolled oats in 
bulk varies between 4 and 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. In loose packages that rice costs 7} cents? 

Doctor Srrarron. Between 5 and 10 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Treated and packed the same quantity of rice cost 
32 cents? 

Doctor Srratrron. Yes, sir. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us the raw wheat prices and the package prices. 

Doctor StraTron. I will submit all the results, which are as follows: 

Rolled oats, which retail for 4 and 5 cents per pound in bulk, sold for 
5 cents as Quaker Oats in 1906, for 6.8 cents per pound in 1909, and 
7.8 cents per pound in 1910. : 

Rice in bulk, which retails from 5 to 10 cents per pound, depending 
upon quality, sells at 12.5 cents per pound as Toasted Rice Flakes, and 
32 cents per pound as Puffed Rice. 

Raw untreated wheat, which sells at 3 cents per pound, sells at + 
cents per pound as flour, 18 cents per pound as Egg-O-See, 22 cents 
per pound as Foree, and 25 cents per pound as Puffed Wheat. 

Corn, which sells at 2 cents per pound, sells at 4 cents per pound as 
corn meal, 12 cents per und as Post Toasties, and 154 cents per 
pound as Toasted Corn Flakes. 

Sliced bacon, which retails at 28 cents per pound, brings from 41 to 
52 cents per pound in males pomegs. 4 

Chi beef, which sells m 30 to 40 cents per pound in bulk, 
brings m 49 to 51 cents per in package form. 

Shredded codfish, which sells from 10 to 12 cents per pound in bulk, 
sells at 32 cents per pound in package form. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your table ving a comparison of prices for the 
Rolled Wheat and the Puffed eat as it comes to the consumer in the 











shows that the price of the raw wheat was 3 cents and that 
uantity of wheat came out in the package at 25 cents? 
TRATTON. Yes; as Puffed Wheat. 

MAN. Coming out in the pockage as Puffed Wheat the price 
was 25 cents? That is shown by that table, is it not? 

“poctor STRATTON. Yes. The amount of wheat which sells for 3 cents 
when put in the form of Puffed Wheat sells for 25 cents, in the form of 
Force 22 cents, in the form of Egg-O-See 18 cents, and as flour 4 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Doctor, take up these corn flakes and raw corn. 

Doctor StratTon. Corn which costs 2 cents is sold for 154 cents as 
roasted Corn Flakes and 12 cents as Post Toasties and 4 cents as corn 


meal. 


package, 

the same ¢ 
Doctor 
The CHAIR 


ONE COMBINATION PROCEEDED AGAINST, 


That some good has resulted from the House subcommittee’s 
work was shown by the inquiry into the purposes and practices 
of associations of wholesale or jobbing grocers and retailers. A 
hard-and-fast wholesale combination was found to exist in the 
District of Columbia, the president of which admitted that cer- 
tain retailers could not buy from him. Witnesses appeared who 
traced the bankruptcy of a cooperative store of department 
clerks to their inability to purchase food commodities from 
associated dealers. Cut-price grocers also appeared, who unfolded 
the difficulties that were thrown in their way in efforts to 
obtain commodities from certain large distributing agents, and 
in one instance, that of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Birmingham, Ala., the revelations 
were of such a character that the Attorney-General instituted 
proceedings in Alabama for the dissolution of the association. 

The testimony of Mr. Clabaugh, of Birmingham, and of Mr. 
Hammond, of New Smyrna, Fla., showed that each of them 
had been put out of business as dealers in food supplies because 
they did not conform to the rules and rates maintained by the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Each of them obtained 
a verdict for damages against the association. Brief extracts 
from the testimony of these witnesses throw considerable light 
upon the practices which give rise to complaint about the in- 
creased cost of living. 


A PRICE-RAISING ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Clabaugh produced a great volume of original letters and 
papers of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which 
had been impounded by the local court. They were made a part 
of the committee’s record, and subsequently served the Attorney- 
General in his action against the association. The following 
extract from the testimony bears upon these papers: 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything in that letter in the nature of a 
threat ~ a manufacturer that trade would be withdrawn if he sold 
to you 

Mr. CLABAUGH. No, sir; the threat letters are dated prior to this. 
There are a lot of them, though. : 

The CHAIRMAN. There are letters threatening to withdraw trade? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes; there is a letter there in which the association 
oints to their mailing list containing the names of favorable manu- 
acturers, and saying, “With your keen insight into human nature 
you must know that these names were not added without a good deal 
of moral suasion,”’ and pointing to the words underscored with red, 
and those words are that the buyer will not patronize the man that 
does not stand by this little green book. They have the green book 
published. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a copy of the green book? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes; here is a copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. This brochure marked “ Exhibit J-c" has upon the 
outside cover, printed, the following: 

“1907. Official list of wholesale grocers in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Compiled by the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

“ Headquarters, Birmingham, Ala. Revised edition, November 1, 1907. 
Supersedes edition May 17, 1907.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Clabaugh, what do you understand to be the 
pape of this so-called green book? 

r. CLABAUGH. It means that a manufacturer can not sell anybody in 
the territory embracei by the organization who is not listed in that 
book, without incurring the disfavor of the members that are listed. 
They withdraw their patronage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean 7. 
appear in this book are in the positi 
is not in this book? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. No, sir; boycotting the manufacturer who sells to one 
whose name is not in the book. 

The CHarmMaAN. Yes. The object of this book, as you understand it, 
is to give notice to the manufacturers 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). That if they sell to persons who are in 
this territory and whose names are not in this book, they will not 
receive the trade of those whose names are in the book? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those whose names are in the book being members 
of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association? 

Mr. CLABAUGH. Members, or listed by them. All of them are not 
members. I think that in the book marked “Exhibit J” all those 


that that those whose names do 
on of boycotting one whose name 





onpeans whose names there is a small letter “c” in red ink are the 
a | members at the time I was in business, and the others are con- 


ay i 
boon . Can you state how many firms are listed in that 
Mr, Ciapauecn. Practically a 
The CHarrRMAN. Practically 1 
. CLaBauGH. Yes. 


thousand. 
,000 firms? 
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ROUGH SLEDDING IN FLORIDA. 
Mr. Hammond, of Florida, also had trouble with the South- 


ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Pertinent 


portions of his 
testimony are as follows: 


Mr. HAMMOND. I began in the spring of 1905 by the purchase of 
warehouses and property on the railroad tracks of two railroad lines, 
the Seaboard and the Coast Line, and I made representatio to the 
brokers that I would be a legitimate wholesale grocer and carry a full 
line of groceries, canned goods, and so forth, and they sold me my first 
bill. Eventually the Jacksonville and Tampa Wholesale Grocers’ As 
sociation, which was a subassociation of the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, made complaint to the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association that they did not want a jobber at that point, 


as it was half way between Jacksonville and Tampa and would antago 
nize their business from both points. 
The CHAIRMAN. How did you hear 
they did not want a jobber at Orlando? 
Mr. HAMMOND. From their own letters 
Grocers’ Association. 
The CHAIRMAN. You saw such letters? 
Mr. HAMMOND. Oh, yes; we have them in evidence 


of these representations—that 


to the Southern Wholesale 


The Southern 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association then notified the manufacturers and 
brokers—notified the brokers in Jacksonville through the local asso- 
ciation. 

+ * * - * a’ 


The CHAIRMAN. What territory were you trying to cover? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I was covering Orange County, Lake County, Osceola 
County, St. Lucia, and Putnam counties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why did your men report that conditions were un 
favorable for you to conduct business? 

Mr. HAMMOND. My men did not report that. 

The CHAIRMAN. How did you come to that conclusion? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I could not buy my goods My business increased 
from the time that I opened up. I had 84 regular customers on my 
books when I closed down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there any difficulty in obtaining customers? 

Mr. HAMMOND. None whatever; no, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. They were willing to deal with you? 

Mr. HAMMOND. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you could not obtain the goods to sell them? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I could not obtain them: no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you tell me who refused to sell you the goods? 

Mr. HAMMOND. All of the brokers. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have to do business in the South through the 
brokers ? 

Mr. HaMMOND. Through the brokers; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And could you buy direct 
turers? 

Mr. HAMMOND. No, sir. 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION EXPECTED. 


from cereal manufac- 


In view of the foregoing statements, which embody a very 
small part of the mass of testimony taken by the subcommittee, 
it would appear that Congress, sooner or later, will have to deal 
with several important phases of the food-supply problem. 

Conceding that cold storage is a highly beneficial industry, 
without which the great mass of people could not well subsist 
throughout all the seasons, and attributing to it a tremendous 
influence in regulating the supply of food as well as of prices, 
it is still a serious question whether a limitation should not be 
put upon food supplies placed in storage so that they may not 
be held solely for speculative purposes. The public health is 
also to be considered with regard to those supplies that may be 
improperly packed for storage or that may be admitted into 
storage in an impure condition. The retention in storage or out 
of storage of food supplies for long periods of time does not 
tend to improve the public appetite, nor is it fair that such 
goods having arrived at an unwholesome state should be dis- 
posed of to the public as fit to eat. 

The frequent circulation of cold-storage foods would be bene- 


ficial. Nor will Congress be able very much longer to over- 
throw the labeling of packages containing foodstuffs. The pur- 
chaser is entitled to receive exactly what he pays for. As oleo- 


margarine should be labeled and not sold for butter, so it is fair 
and reasonable that a pound loaf of bread should contain a 
pound and not be palmed off on the public at a much less 
weight, 

A serious question arises as to the right of Congress to regu- 
late prices. ‘There is little doubt, however, of the right of Con- 
gress or other legislative bodies to enact laws preserving the 
public health. If the District of Columbia, for instance, is with- 
out cold-storage regulation—and there is no such regulation in 
the District to-day—may not Congress enact law which will 
prevent the acceptance for storage and consequent sale of dis 
eased meats, poultry, or eggs? Or if it should be decided that 
it is prejudicial to the public health to retain the entrails in 
stored poultry or to keep food in storage for periods exceeding 
one, two, or three years, may not Congress go a step further and 
say that mere speculators in foodstuffs can not combine to pre 
vent competition in supplies? The present agitation involves 
many of the local problems that were not definitely settled by 
the passage of the pure food and drugs act. Being attributable 
to local causes, they may plague Cougress until reasonable reme- 
dial legislation is enacted, 
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fensions. 


SPEECH 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In tHe House or RepreseNtTATIvVEs, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 20578) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the Pnited States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SULLOWAY said: 

Mr. Speaker: No nation on the face of the earth has been so 
liberal and has cared so well for its defenders in its hour of 
strife and trouble as the United States of America. To the 
everlasting glory and credit of the people of this great land 
of ours it can be said that they have never forgotten the 
valiant service of the soldier on the bloody fields of battle, 
por failed to help care for the widow and orphans he left 
behind, 

Since 1861 the great Republican party, under whose adminis- 
tration and guidance our country has grown and prospered as 
no nation ever has before, has enacted and wrote into law 
every general pension act upon the statutes since the civil war, 
and that great party, in its successes and triumphs, has never 
forgotten the men who defended and preserved this Nation. 
These pension laws are the most just and the most liberal of 
any nation in the whole world, and it is to the Republican party 
that the soldier and his widow must look for any further modi- 
fications or changes in our pension laws. It has been the true 
friend of the soldier in the past, and it will continue to be his 
friend in the future. It has not been the party of promises, 
but the party of deeds. It recognizes the great debt it owes 
to those countless thousands who fell upon the fields of battle 
and to the survivors, who endured untold hardships and suffer- 
ings too great for description. 

When there has been a great demand for any general pension 
legislation the Republican party has not been found wanting. 
When that great organization, the Grand Army of the Republic, 
numbering nearly 250,000 survivors of the civil war, or about 
one-half of all the soldiers on the pension roll, has come to 
Congress and asked in behalf of the men who fought and pre- 
served this Nation more liberal pension laws, the Republican 
party has never yet failed to answer its appeal. This party 
has brought aid and succor to the old soldier in the past, 
and in his declining years it will continue to bring him peace 
and comfort to the end. 

Our Government has been extremely liberal with all classes 
of pensioners, and each class has been raised from time to time 
commensurate with the degree of disability from which the 
soldier was suffering. Men who actually rendered military 
service in the Union Army, who were killed or wounded in 
battle, although not regularly mustered, have also had their 
services recognized, as far as an application of the pension laws 
is concerned. 

The construction of the pension laws has been most liberal in 
the interest of the soldier, and of late years there has been a 
prompt adjudication of all claims, and free from any vexatious 
delays. Congress has cared for thousands of bedridden, pain- 
racked, and blind soldiers, by special acts where there was no 
law whereby they could secure an additional increase, and 
where owing to a long lapse of years they were unable to bring 
conclusive proof of their general law disabilities. 

The widow has not been forgotten by the Republican party. 
Her pension has been raised from $8 to $12 per month, and the 
perplexing and objectional features of the act of June 27, 1890, 
repealed, relative to the establishment of her claim. Among 
the bills pending in Congress are several to bring the date of 
marriage down to a later date than June 27, 1890. In all 
probability the near future may see a law enacted making some 
change along this line. Legislation of this class has heen asked 
for by the Grand Army of the Republic, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, and other patriotic organizations. 

Hundreds of bills covering general pension legislation of all 
kinds and character have been referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. Among them were several so-called dollar- 
a-day bills. That there has been no demand for legislation of 
this kind by the soldiers of the country as a body can best be 
answered by quoting from the official records of the forty-third 
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national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. po) 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, August 12 and 13, 1909. The pension 
committee of the Grand Army submitted the following reno, 
which was unanimously passed by the encampment, touc); 
on this subject. It says: 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 


To the Commander in Chief and Members of the 
Forty-third National Encampment, Grand Army of the R¢ publ 


CoMRADES: The “pension question” still holds the center 
stage in many localities—outside of the Capitol at Washineton 

Of the making of pension bills there is no end. In fruitless effor 
expressing the ideas of individual constituents, Members of < 
have industriously cast their dragnets into the uncharted sea o! 
posed legislation. In time these rudderless barques were gathered 
that haven of rest presided over by the House Committee on [ny 
Pensions, whence no traveler e’er returns. With the formal ; 
and reference of these oft = conceived attempts at amending th 
isting pension code, the public, through the press, is advised of ; 
panaceas for ills which grow with the years. Thus a new sour 
contention is added to the long line of divergent views which sery 
distract and to breed distrust. 

For months past the country has rung with the slogan of “a do! 
a-day” for the men who served the Republic in the time of na 
peril. No such proposition has officially been made in either Hon 
the Congress. No such nsion bill has been introduced, so f 
your committee is advised. No Member of either the House of pr 
sentatives or the Senate will attempt the passage of an act to 
the name of each survivor of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, w) 
service of ninety days or more, on the roll at the rate of $1 a 4 
lieu of the pension now paid him under the laws of the United Sta: 

It was a cruel wrong to give currency to this wild statemen: 
permit it to go unchallenged to this time. Without attempting ; 
the responsibility for this grossly extravagant rumor, for it has ; 
assumed the y= | of a half truth, it must be said that it pro 
from a source high in official life. Posts and departments ha\ 
dorsed the straightaway dollar-a-day bill without having any suc! 
posed legislation before them. In good faith, these comrades have 
deemed it possible of accomplishment, and they have been permitted ¢ 
continue under this thinly veiled delusion, to the point of impat 
with those who sought to show them the error into which they had 
wittingly been led. 


The forty-second national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic unanimously adopted the following: 

In view of what has been accomplished in the rounding out of 
code of laws which generously bestows a sum of money impossib! 
any other country, annually, upon the defenders of the Republic ar 
their dependent ones, may we not now consider the work of gene: 
pension legislation, for at least a few years, closed? 


This was adopted by one of the largest gatherings of the en- 
campment. This was also readopted in the forty-third annua! 
encampment. 

Along the line of the dollar-a-day bill it will be of interest 
to the old soldier, as well as to the public at large, to look 
into the cost of such an act, which proposes to give all soldiers 
who served ninety days or more a pension of $30 per month, 
without regard to their length of service, disability, or financia! 
needs. The Secretary of the Interior makes a very compre- 
hensive statement on this subject, showing what the increas 
would be in each class of pensioners, and the aggregate amounts 
to nearly $108,000,000. 

The adding of $108,000,000 to the present pension appropri 
ation would bring the amount up to the enormous sum of 
$263,000,000, or about two-thirds of the revenue received fro! 
customs under our present tariff law. I do not think at this 
time such legislation is necessary, carrying, as it does, such a 
vast sum of money, nor do I believe such a bill is demande! 
by the soldiers of this country. In fact, I believe it would 
meet the severest criticism from both the people of the country 
and the beneficiaries themselves. 

This country owes it to its brave defenders to care for them 
in their declining years and to give those who are in need such 
comfort as is possible, but it shouid not place upon the pension 
roll thousands of men at $30 per month who do not need or 
who are not asking for a pension. The man in perfect healt), 
the man with ample means, is given the same as the poor old 
soldier, bedridden, blind, and racked with pain. The man w!) 
served ninety days is given this increase, while the man who 
served four years or more gets no more. .; 

The passage of a bill of this kind, broad in its scope as it 's. 
is out of the question, in my opinion. Already this Govern- 
ment is paying to its defenders 25 per cent of all of the revenue 
it receives. I believe that we should first care for the mon 
who are suffering and in want. I believe that this Nation owes 
it to the old soldiers to care for those who are suffering from 
physical disabilities and who are needy and in distress. These 
are the men we should care for first, and they should be given 
a substantial increase so that their last days may be days 0! 
peace. The Government is not called upon to place on the pr'- 
sion rolls thousands of men who do not need an increase of 
pension, and who are not even asking it, at the rate of $30 }" 
month. No man has ever really seriously advocated the p:*- 
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scze of a dollar-a-day bill. Such agitation as has been made 
in the country is principally for political purposes only. I hope 
the good sense of the soldiers of this country will not allow 
themselves to be mislead by any such unfair and unjust 
proposition. 

rhe following is a statement by the Secretary of the Interior 
relative to the cost of the so-called “dollar-a-day” bill by 
classes : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 1, 1910. 
Hon. C. A. SULLOWAY, 
Chairman Committce on Invalid Pensions, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: In response to your request of the 29th ultimo, addressed to 
the Commissioner of Pensions, I have the honor to advise you that the 
cost of raising the pensions of all soldiers now on the rolls who served 
in the civil war up to $30 per month would amount to $107,779.48 
per arvum, as follows: 


Increase 
Increase to $80 per nonth from— Number. per Amount. 


annum, 














7,831 $288 .00 $2, 255,328.00 
‘ 276.00 828 .00 
17 270.00 4,590.00 
11,946 | 264.00 $,153,744.00 
20 | 258.00 5,160.00 
9 | 252.00 2,268.00 
2 | 246.00 
8,149 | 240.00 
| 228.00 
29 225.00 
1} 224.04 
1| 222.00 
3| 219.00 . 
7,388 | 216.00 66,305 , 808.00 
8 213.00 
16 | 210.00 
76 207 .00 
79 | 204.00 
6 201.00 
at 199.44 
6/ 198.00 
2) 195.00 
12,261 | 192.00 
3 189.00 
2; 183.00 366.00 
91,553 180.00 | 16,479,540.00 
3 | 177 .00 531.00 
4) 174.00 | 696.00 
1} 171.00 171.00 
3,475 168.00 588 800.00 
1 166.00 165.00 
9 162.00 1,458.00 
3} 159.00 477 .00 
30,150 | 156.00 4,708 , 400.00 
1; 158.00} 158.00 
7 150.00 | 1.050 .00 
1 | 147.00 147.00 
304 | = 144.00 | 43,776.00 
7| 138.00 966.00 
27 135.00 3,645.00 
4 132.00 528 .00 
2 129.00 258 .00 
1 123.00 123.00 
61,288 120.00 7,354,560 .00 
3 108.00 324.00 
3 105.00 | 315.00 
2) 102.00 | 204.00 
1,725 96.00 | 165,600.00 
32 9.00 2,800.00 
5 84.00 420.00 
2 81.00 M?.00 
29 ,628 72.00 2,133 ,072.00 
3 66.00 198 .00 
1,588 60.00 95,280.00 
1 57.00 57.00 
1 54.00 54.00 
1 48.00 18.00 
1 39.00 9.00 
730 36.00 28,080.00 
3 30.00 90.00 
1 24.00 24.00 
1 6.00 6.00 
EE [r-sonaaan= 107,779, 755.48 


Very respectfully, R. A. BALLINGER, Scvretary. 
Another general bill for which there was some considerable 
sentiment developed was the so-called National Tribune bill. It 
proposed to increase the rates under the McCumber bill, making 
them from $15 to $40 per month. According to the statement 
of the Secretary of the Interior, this would add to the pension 
roll nearly $50,000,000 annually. The father of this measure, 
the editor of the National Tribune, after investigating the mat- 
ter most carefully, in a comprehensive and well-written editorial, 
setting forth all of the facts, announced to his many readers 
that while he regarded his measure as most meritorious, yet he 


he not think the time propitious for the enactment of such a 
w. 
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I herewith append for the information of the House and the 
country the estimate of the cost of the National Tribune 
bill as submitted by the Secretary of the Interior: 


DEPARTMENT if INTERIOR, 
Washin t, May 5, 1910 
Hon. C. A. SuLLOWwAyY, 
Chairman Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
House of Representati 

Sir: Replying to your inquiry of yesterday relative to what it would 
cost to comply with the provisions of the National Tribune bill, I have 
the honor to advise you as follows 

The number of survivors of the civil war on the pension roll June 30, 
1909, who would be entitled to an increase of pension should this bill 
become a law, together with the rate of increase and the amount, is as 
follows: 








| 
. ® i Annual 
Increase per month. i} Numb ren Ame t 
IT ee RMT C OS TCR Te | 177,007 $36 | $6,372,252 
I } 130,000 | » I 180,000 
LE Se ee ee | i ) LsO 16,3 100 
I iciesscitcieinsiecccsineeitnnnenendncienetdntitnsenddinacsaniecet |} 60,313 | 240 | 14,475,120 
| | 49,634,473 
{ 





In addition to the pensioners above enumerated, there were 90,987 on 
the roll under the general law at rates between $12 and $40 per month. 
There were 12,231 such pensioners at $14 per month; 942 at $15 per 
month; 3,441 at $16 per month; 30,030 at $17 per month; 2,528 at $20 
per month; 24,770 at $24 per month; 12,548 at $50 per month; and 
10,346 survivors of the civil war pensioned by special acts of Congress 
at various rates under $40 per month. A large percentage of these 
pensioners would, under such an act, be entitled to increases varying 
from $1 to $20 per month, which, in the aggregate, would amount to 
several millions of dollars It is impossible, however, to give an exact 
estimate in regard to this number, as the department bas no data at 
hand relative to the ages of those pensioners. 

In regard to section 3 of the act proposed, you are advised that it is 


estimated that the repeal of the limitation of the date of marriage of 
widows, contained in the acts of June 27, 1890; May 9, 1900; and 
April 19, 1908, would give title to 25,000 widows who are not now 
entitled to pension under existing law. This would cause a further 
increase in the annual value of the pension roll of $3,600,000 

This would make the total increase in the annual value of the pen- 


sion roll, should this bill become a law, of $53,254,472. 
Very respectfully, 
R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 

Oceasionally there is some criticism of the action of Congress 
in passing so many special-act pension cases, but I am glad to 
state that as time goes on this criticism grows less frequent as 
the public really understands the subject better. As a matter 
of fact, it is the most equitable way to consider pension cases, 
as under this system each case stands on its own merits. The 
great difficulty in writing general pension legislation that is just 
and equitable comes from the fact that no two cases are alike. 
No two men are suffering from the same disabilities in the same 
degree. Cases that are considered by the committee are those 
of a pitiable character. In a majority of the cases the bene- 
ficiary is bedridden or so disabled as to need the aid and at- 
tendance of another person. 

In every case the beneficiary is unable to perform manual 
labor and is without property and in financial want. One pen- 
sion day we passed private acts for 65 totally blind soldiers, 
As the years go by the number of applicants for special-act 
cases increases because of increasing disability owing to the 
old age of the soldier or his widow. The death rate is enor- 
mous, so great, in fact, that I am informed that the deaths 
among the special-act pensioners is so large that it really takes 
care of the additions we make to the rolls, without any addi- 
tional appropriation being necessary. I regard the special-acts 
pension cases as being one of the most meritorious works done 
by Congress, and I know it brings more comfort and cheer 
than any legislation enacted. There is no favoritism in the 
passage of private pension bills, and in fifteen years I have 
never known the question of politics raised in the committee. 

I herewith append a list of the private pension bills passed 
by Congress since the Fiftieth Congress. The Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third Congresses were Democratic, the rest being Repub- 
lican. A perusal of the work of the Committees on Pensions of 
the House and Senate will be interesting: 


Statement of work of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions for the 
second session Siaty-first Congress 


Private bills introduced and referred to that committee by the 


House — — —$———  — — 14, 647 
Senate bills referred to that committee__...__._ ‘iain 1, 499 
SIs os terensastearnnetanaianematatassineania deed lineata ieee ieee ae 


There were reported by this committee: 
I. arti msctemnatitieeentsitsi <a . : 
Bemese Bile ..nc0.n saihtiiaiineiaiaeens . 1,499 
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“oe reported, other than the civil war, by House Committee on 
‘ensions 


retinitis 301 
Number of private acts approved by the President__._________ 6, 036 
Number of House bills referred to this committee : 
III OU cise ube odaieiicisapecilaasasonine 2,101 
I a 2, 690 
I Oa 3, 883 
Sar I, 9a 2 a 5, 817 
a a Se  eeuciiaiall 7, 708 
ae a 9, 042 
I Se ahaa 13, 794 
RITE OEE ELT LE LEO FE 15, 853 
Sixty-first Congress, first and second sessions_.__.._.-.--_ 14, 647 
Special acts passed in— 
INI UNI ose ais erations nniisimanlialioeiids 1, 015 
eg ee a 1, 388 
I I ltl cali ocala Lcbeenticaeinias lined 21 
I teal laa ies amma ana 119 
i Onde mma ei ariiaseeaiilasiaee 378 
a oct hs amsepiaeaneaieiaianibiet 694 
I a eecine im 1, 391 
a aiceehnaetipeninbiaiemiieadnde 2,171 
i Sc mniniatibaneaes 3, 357 
I a cis in aliniasieentniciiantialienamanielll 6, 028 
IU esinientnianiananiall 6, 590 
Sixty-first Congress, second session_.......-___-_---.--_. , 036 


These few facts I have presented for the information of the 
soldiers and the people of the country. I have tried to make 
a fair statement of the pension situation, I have endeavored to 
show that the Republican party has always been the true friend 
of the soldier, that that party is not trying to mislead him with 
false hopes and false promises, and that it will stand where it 
always has stood, square upon its record, with the promise to 
help the unfortunate veteran in the few closing years of life, to 
give him such comforts as is possible, to render aid to the needy, 
suffering, and bedridden first—in fact, to help those that really 
need help. This is all this or any other party can do, and this 
is what the Republican party will do. 


General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 25, 1910, 


On the bill (H. R. 26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1910, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CARTER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I simply wish to reiterate some records and to refer 
to some matters of vital importance to Congress and the people 
of Oklahoma. 

Some time before the general deficiency bill was reported to 
the House, while talking with Congressman Tawney, chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, concerning the paragraph 
in that bill to pay the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians for the 
Chickasaw freedmen lands, I learned that a request had been 
made to have this paragraph carry an appropriation for attor- 
ney fees for J. F. McMurray. I told Mr. Tawney if such an 
amendment came on the floor of the House a point of order 
would be made against it; whereupon Mr. Tawney said he 
knew nothing of it, and if it was not right he would not put it 
in. I was present when the general deficiency bill came in. It 
did not contain the amendment for attorney fees, and the fol- 
lowing debate occurred on Saturday, June 18, 1910: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To pay the judgment of the Court of Claims in cause No. 23115, 
The United States, complainant, against The Choctaw Nation and the 
Chickasaw Nation and the Chickasaw freedmen, defendants, certified 
to Congress in House Document No. 920 of this session, after deduc- 
tions not exceeding $13,000 are made therein, as provided for by the 
terms thereof, $606,936.08, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the words “ United States,” in line 5, page 65, add: 

Provided, That said satgnent shall bear interest from April 27, 
1903, the date thereof, at the rate of 4 per cent r annum, and that 
out of the proceeds of said judgment there shall paid to tke attor- 
neys of record in said case, in full compensation for their services, 6 

r cent of the amount of said judgment, together with interest thereon 
from the date of same at 4 per cent. 


Mr. TAWNBEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not this is the 


amount stipulated in the contract for services rendered by the 
attorneys. . 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. It is the amount stipulated in 
the contract. 7 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that so far as the interest is concerned this is a final judgm« nt 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Under the law all 
final judgments bear 4 per cent interest from the date of tho 
rendition of the judgment until paid when the Government js 
the appellant. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
actly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not against the Government. We pay 
no interest. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the Government of the United States js 
the appellant, then it is chargeable from the date of the rendi- 
tion of the judgment. If the judgment was rendered on tho 
appeal of the claimant, then it is not, as I understand tho 
law. This case was appealed by the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Caairman, this is too important an 
amendment to be put on here without some knowledge or jn- 
vestigation by the committee. I understand it will be eit 
years’ interest at 4 per cent. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Interest at 4 per cent is what the law allows. 
and it would draw that interest without this amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is the gentleman sure of that fact? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am sure that where the judgment is rep- 
dered on an appeal taken by the Government that is so, which is 
the fact in this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity of incorporating 
amendment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no provision which provides 
the payment of these attorneys of a certain compensation with 
interest on the attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not the question of attorneys’ fees 4 
matter between the attorneys and the clients? What have we 
to do with it here? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The contract for attorney fees has been ay* 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior before the work was 
done—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has it been approved? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It has been approved at 6 per cent. The 
contract was for more than that, but the Secretary of the In- 
terior declined to approve the contract at more than 6 per cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has not the department the power or 
these attorneys power under the law to protect their lien upon 
this judgment without any legislation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They get nothing more under this provision 
than they would get without it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We do not have enough information to de- 
termine the matter, and the matter is of large importance. 
What need is there of the House legislating this fee for these 
men? If they have a contract, they can enforce it. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I can advise the gentleman of 
one necessity now. I will read to the gentleman the judgment 
of the court: 

Upon due consideration thereof, the court being now fully advised in 
the premises, it is hereby adjudged, ordered, and decreed that the ‘ 
taw Nation and the Chickasaw Nation have and recover of and from 
the United States the said sum of $606,936.08, and that appropriate 
judgment be entered herein accordingly, and that the amount of said 
judgment be distributed pro capita among the citizens of said two 
nations, respectively, under the direction and supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now—— 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Just a moment. The contract 
provides that the attorneys pay all the costs of this case. There 
is no provision in this bill, aside from this amendment, to )r- 
mit that to be done or to permit final settlement, and it requires 
this provision in order that the judgment of the court may be 
earried out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But what the gentleman is asking this 
House is this: He read the judgment of the court giving juds- 
ment in the sum of $600,000 without a word in it in regard to 
attorneys’ fees. Now, I have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the gentleman’s statement, but he is asking of this House 
that we should incorporate in this appropriation terms giving 
to these attorneys a certain sum. If that is necessary, let it 
come with a report from a committee. I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
the point of order. 


That is this amendment . 


It was appealed by the Govern- 


I do not think it is subject to 
It is authorized by law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma de- 
cire to be heard on the point of order? 

S Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
carrying out a Judgment of the court providing that this judg- 

e t be p id. 

. ir. SHERLEY. Now, I submit to the Chair that the judg- 
ment as read simply authorizes the award of a given sum to 
the Indians without any statement whatever touching the terms 
of the fees that should be granted counsel in the case. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there is an absolute 
legislative provision in here. There is no authority of law for 
the payment of this money to the attorneys. There is no au- 
thority even in their contract to pay them interest on a percent- 
age of the award. 

“Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The amendment is entirely 
within the law as to the interest to be paid upon the judgment 
where the United States is appellant. The amendment is within 
the provision of the law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If these attorneys have a valid contract, 
they have ample rights under the law to go to the courts in the 
district and have their fees paid to them, if they can establish 
their right to them. That is the practice, not that Congress 
should attempt in this way to determine the fees of these lawyers, 
who, I understand, have frequently got excessive sums out of 
this Indian legislation. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is that? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. That is the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the fact. They got $750,000 out 
of one of these tribes, with which I am familiar, and which, I 
think, was a gross abuse, which many also think. 

Mr. MANN. Everybody else thinks so. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I know nothing about the 
merits of that matter. I am simply speaking of this particular 
provision. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I fail to understand it, I admit. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. It is simply a case where these 
people want to pay the debt they have contracted with these 

ple. 

Our. FITZGERALD. Well, they can pay it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. If this amend- 
ment does not change existing law, does not make new law, 
there is no purpose in the amendment whatsoever. In case it 
does make new law, then it is not in order on this bill. There- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of order. 


Mr. CARTER. When the general deficiency bill went to the 
Senate, Senator Gore had inserted therein an amendment pro- 
viding that no contracts between attorneys and the Choctaws 
: and Chickasaws, or any individual members thereof, should be 
approved except by Congress. The deficiency bill was sent to 
conference, and Senator Gore’s amendment emerged therefrom 

in the following emasculated form: 


8 Provided, That all contracts heretofore made by said nations, or either 
of them, shall be null and void untit approved by the Secretary of the 


That is only the statement of 


Interior and the President, and all contracts heretofore made by the 

f individual members of said nation affecting the tribal property shall be 

t approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the President at such 
rate of compensation as they may determine. 

n Whereupon the following debate took place upon the floor of 


the Senate on Friday, June 24, 1910: 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if the general 
d deficiency appropriation bill conference report has been brought 
0 in and adopted. 
- The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has. 
Mr. GORE. I wish to say, Mr. President, that I had pre- 
ferred a request to a member of that committee to be advised 
t before it should be finally adopted by the Senate. I was en- 
gaged with the Committee on Indian Affairs and received a mes- 
sage that the report was being brought in. I hastened to the 
: Senate, with a view to making the motion that the Senate in- 
be sist upon its amendment relative to certain Indian contracts. 
In truth, I was engaged before the Indian Committee discussing 
a similar proposition in an effort to make assurance doubly 
lg- sure. I wish to state briefly my reasons for desiring to have 
made that motion and my regret that I was absent from the 
cy Chamber when the report was brought in and adopted. 

I refer to the amendment which I submitted a few days ago 
providing that contracts affecting the tribal money and property 
it of the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes of Indians should be null 

and void until ratified by Congress. My object, Mr. President, 
was to prevent the perpetration of certain grafts in Oklahoma 
against the Chickasaw and Choctaw tries of Indians. My pur- 


pose was to prevent and to forever forestall what are known as 
the McMurray contracts. 





yield to the Senator from Maine? 


ance. 
submitted had been stricken out entirely, and I had not been 
informed of the provision substituted, as just stated by the 
Senator from Maine. 


the exception that the new provision requires the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Roosevelt and disapproved by Secretary Garfield. 
contract has been withdrawn, but a number of individual con- 
tracts have since been brought forward which will realize to 
Mr. McMurray a fee of $3,000,000 if they go through, which will 
be a net loss to the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes of Indians. 
I desired, in behalf of those Indians, to erect every possible 
safeguard against their robbery and their plunder by Mr. Mec- 
Murray or by anyone else. 





AS7 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the 


Senator from Oklahoma 


Mr. GORE. Certainly. 
Mz. HALE. The Senator, through no fault of his, was not 
here when the report was presented. The Senator, at the re- 


quest of the committee of conference, appeared before the con- 
ference committee and presented the case of his constituents, 
Perhaps the Senator does not know that the provision adopted 
by the conference committee, largely because of his strong state- 
ment before the committee, is that none of these contracts for 
the past nor for the future shall be carried out unless they are 
approved by the Secretary who has charge of these matters 
and by the President of the United States. 
tor’s contention is safe, because the committee has carefully 
reported to the Senate, and the Senate has adopted that provi- 
sion, and I do not believe that the contention of the Senator 
himself will suffer either with the Secretary or with the final 
approval of the President. 


I think the Sena- 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am glad to receive that assur- 


I had been advised that the amendment whieh I had 
That is, however, the existing law, with 


This contract with McMurray was disapproved by President 
The original 


I shall not say what I intended to say when I rose, but I 


know that improper methods have been attempted in connec- 
tion with these McMurray contracts. 
knowledge. 
offer to be interested in those contracts, and a Member of the 
other House was approached on yesterday by a representative 
of Mr. McMurray with a similar overture. 
tion, if I can prevent it, that this fraud shall ever be perpe- 
trated: against those Indians, 


I speak from my own 
A Member of this Senate was approached with an 


It is not my inten- 


Mr. President, I may be green, and that may explain the pre- 


sumption which some people have indulged in in connection with 
this matter, but I can not afford to let a false sense of modesty 
stand between me and my duty. 
bination to secure an approval of these contracts is conceived 
in corruption and has been brought forth in corruption. 


The whole effort and com- 


While 
[I remain in this Senate that graft never shall be perpetrated, 


and I am sure it would never be perpetrated with the knowl- 
edge of the Senate. 
bled. 


acquittal of my own conscience. 


I say that in honor of those here assem- 
Mr. President, I have felt obliged to say this much in 


x * * * & oe * 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which it adopted the conference report on the general deficiency 


appropriation bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the Senate is not in possession of the conference re- 
port to which the Senator refers. It is in the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the conference report on the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill was adopted here about an 
hour ago. I move to reconsider the vote by which that confer- 
ence report was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair informed the Sena- 
tor that the conference report is not now in the possession of 
the Senate; it is in the other House. 

Mr. GORE. Then, I move to recall that bill from the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the conference report on the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill be recalled from the House, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire moves to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. GORE. I raise the point that no quorum is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has announced that 
a quorum is present, the roll having just been called. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my motion is not debatable 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. GORE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I feel that I ought to state why 
I made this motion. Some time ago I was protesting against 
the adoption of this conference report, because an amendment 
which I had offered had been eliminated in conference. That 
amendment was designed to prohibit certain contracts with the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes of Indians. During the progress 
of my remarks I was assured by the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Have] that, while my amendment had been modified, he 
felt sure that the modification would meet with my approval and 
would subserve the object which I had in view. Mr. President, 
I have since examined the modification of my amendment, and 
I say, sir, that is ten thousand times worse than the present 
situation. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I was about to raise the question whether 
under the rule a Senator could be interrupted by the introduc- 
tion of a resolution or any other such business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio yielded 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BULKELEY. But I understand under the rule a Sen- 
ator can not yield for that purpose, and that it is the duty of 
the Chair to enforce the rule without the interposition of a re- 
quest. But I understand the Senator from Oklahoma is now 
talking to a question of personal privilege. But I will raise 
the point, when he gets through with the matter of personal 
privilege, whether, under the rule, a Senator speaking can give 
way for the introduction of any measure—a resolution even. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator who has just addressed the 
Chair is perhaps the only man in the Senate who knows less 
about the rules than I do, because I confess that I know as 
little about the rules of the Senate as the limitations of human 
nature will permit. But I do think a Senator can yield, and a 
Senator can speak to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. President, the existing law requires that contracts made 
or authorized by the Indian councils shall be approved by the 
President of the United States. The contracts against which I 
complained and protested have been disapproved by President 
Roosevelt. Then, sir, Mr. McMurray procured individual con- 
tracts—I think some 10,000 individual contracts—representing 
adults and minors, to the extent of perhaps twenty-odd thou- 
sand Indians. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. A motion to lay on the table is not debatable, 
and I ask the Chair to enforce the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
desires to speak to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HALE. But, Mr. President, he can not speak to a point 
of personal privilege when a motion is pending to lay a motion 
on the table. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall abide my time. 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Chair to enforce the rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the motion be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moves to lay the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to proceed, speaking to 
the point of personal privilege, and I feel sure that the Senator 
from Maine will appreciate the feeling which actuates me on 
this occasion. I had just been informed that the conference 
report on the general deficiency bill had not been concurred in 
by the House, and before it made its final escape I moved to 
recall that measure from the House. I did so on account of 
my deep interest in the protection of the Indians, and for the 
reason that the modified amendment, in lieu of the amendment 
which I offered, makes the peril of those Indians ten thousand 
times worse than it was. 

Mr. HALE. I only wish to say that the conferees in this 
matter, in reporting the deficiency bill, went a very great way 
in order to preserve any rights that the constituents of the 
Senator had and agreed on a proposition which I supposed was 
entirely satisfactory to him. 

If the Senator now believes that the business of the Senate 
can be obstructed by any movement he may make, he must 
take his chances on that. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine acted in 
perfect good faith respecting this matter, and I have no doubt 
that he thought the modified amendment would accomplish the 
end I had in view. But I do not wish to be instrumental in 
having tendered here an amendment for the protection of my 








constituents and then allow that amendment to be perverted «< 
as to work to their injury and to their great financial loss 

There is no existing law which authorizes the Presiden: , 
approve contracts with individual Indians, and the amend)... 
which I offered requiring that all contracts should be approy.. 
by Congress has been amended by the conference committes - 
that the President and the Secretary of the Interior can act) 
ratify individual contracts, which gives them authority 
ratify the 10,000 contracts against which I have been protes; 
ing, representing some twenty-odd thousand Indians, and w), 
will yield a fee of approximately $1,000,000 to the attorneys 
and will entail a loss to those Indians of $3,000,000. Sir, gy. 
thority is conferred by this modified amendment to ratify th). 
Indian contracts which could not have been ratified by existiy, 
law. 

Mr. President, as a point of personal privilege, I wish to s 
sir, that it is a matter of great embarrassment to be obliged ;. 
discuss this question in this presence. It is humiliating, sir, 
that anyone should have presumed to approach me with j 
proper suggestions touching these contracts. But on the 4)! 
day of May I offered a bill in the Senate requiring that all s 
contracts should be approved by Congress before having : 
validity. 

On the 5th day of May the Indian Committee made a fayor- 
able report, and that report was submitted to the Senate. On 
the 6th day of May a representative of Mr. McMurray, a man 
who resides in my State, a man toward whom I have sustained 
friendly relations, a man who has rendered me substantia 
sistance in the past, sir, I may say, came to my office and assured 
me that it might be made to my interest if I would cal! on tly 
junior Senator from Colorado and advise him not to report the 
bill. The bill had already been reported at my urgent instance 

Now, sir, I repeat that I dislike the humiliation which comes 
from the fact that anyone should have presumed to approach 
me on this subject. I suppose it was due to the intimacy of 
the friendship that had previously existed. There was some 
suggestion that some twenty-five or fifty thousand dollars 
might be available if the contracts were not further opposed 
by me. Unwilling to harbor such a secret, I told the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.ietTe] that day what had 
transpired. I told the Congressman from my State who repre- 
sents the Indians involved. I also told other friends. My col- 
league was absent from the city. 

On yesterday, as I am advised, a representative of Mr. Mc- 
Murray made a similar proposition to a Member in the other 
House. 

Now, an ex-Senator from Nebraska is interested in these 
contracts, and an ex-Senator from Kansas is interested in 
these contracts. A powerful lobby has been maintained here 
in the interest of these contracts, and I have expended every 
effort to secure legislation that would make their consumma- 
tion an impossibility. 

Through the kindness of the senior Senator from Maine 
assisted by the senior Senator from Massachusetts, I attached 
an amendment to the general deficiency bill which would accom- 
plish the object. I am deeply grateful to those Senators for 
their kindness then, and I make public acknowledgment of my 
obligation now. 

I wish, if possible, to prevent that amendment, designed to be 
a shield for the protection of the Indians, from being converted 
into a sword and dagger for their undoing. But that, sir, is 
what the modified amendment may amount to. I can not say 
that it will, for they might never be approved ;) but, sir, I feel 
in conscience and in honor bound to exert every possible effort 
to stay and prohibit the consummation of this contract and the 
perpetration of this steal against the defenseless Indians of tlie 
State of Oklahoma; and I have felt compelled here and now, 
humiliating as it is, to make this statement, so that if these 
contracts ever are carried out, it must be done with the full 
knowledge that whether corruption has been employed, corr')- 
tion was at least available in their behalf—corruption on a sys- 
tematic, persistent, and comprehensive plan—a corruption which 
regards no depth too deep for it to descend and no height too 
lofty for it to scale. 

I wish to insert a letter from a full-blood Indian, written in 
genuine Indian-English—a crude but eloquent protest : 

ANTLERS, OKLA., April 20, 191). 


i 
i 


Hon. Senator Gore, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I have drop you a few lines to you. Me know me Choctaw [n- 
dian. Me do not know anything about made contract to Mr. McMurray 
He is at, is lie, you ever saw. The way white citizens know !! 
about, but me Choctaw; me never will de 
fail our land. We wish you ask once more 
that contract. Nothing to say. 


nd on McMurray. About 
ident Taft not approved 


A. H. Homes. 
* . > © « . . 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say a word before the 
question is submitted. 

I wish to call attention again to the change made between 
the amendment which I offered respecting those Indian con- 
tracts and the modification of that amendment as it came back 
from the conference committee. The amendment which I of- 
fered provided that all contracts affecting the tribal property 
and money of the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes of Indians 
should be null and void until approved by Congress. It came 
back in this shape: All tribal contracts affecting the tribal 
money and property of those Indians should be null and void 
until approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Presi- 
dent. 

Here is the significant part: The modified amendment pro- 
ceeds to say that all individual contracts affecting such property 
shall be approved at such compensation as the Secretary and 
the President may determine. Absolutely no discretion is left 
either with the Secretary or with the President as to whether 
those individual contracts shall be approved or not. It is made 
absolutely mandatory, and the discretion relates only to the 
amount of the compensation. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, that is the very reason why I 
insist on the Senate maintaining its attitude. I do not believe 
in this proposition. 

Mr. GORE. Just one more statement, which I am sure will 
be interesting to the Senator from Maine. I appreciate what 
he has done for me and for my constituents in this behalf. Of 
-ourse the integrity of no one could be impeached upon the testi- 
mony of an interested or untrustworthy witness, but the gen- 
tleman who manifested so much interest in my financial wel- 
fare stated to me that a Member of the Senate was interested 


| their jurisdiction. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to inquire, as a par- 
liamentary inquiry, how a man can find out whether he wants 
to object or not until he knows what is in the statement. 

Mr. MANN. He should have intuitive knowledge. 

Mr. CLARK of Missourl. You can not have it with all this 
uproar, and the Senate reporting around the way it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Missouri, if he desires 
to make a point of order, should have required the reading of 
the report after the statement was read. 

Mr. MANN. He would not have needed to require the read- 
ing of the report. 

Mr. JAMES. They ought not to take advantage of that when 
the gentleman, in order to facilitate matters, allowed it to be 
read. 

Mr. MURPHY. This was brought in and nobody knew any- 
thing about it, and the gentleman from Minnesota sent it up 
and asked unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule. 
The statement having been read, the gentleman from Missouri, 
so far as the Chair could hear, makes the point of order that in 
disposing of the Senate amendment the conferees have put in 
something beyond their power to insert—something not within 
Now the gentleman from Minnesota makes 
the point of order that the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Missouri comes too late, not having been made until after 
the statement had been read. 

In the Manual, on page 266, section 540, the following ap- 
pears: 


In the House points of order against reports (conference) are made 


| or reserved after the report is read and before the reading of the state 


in those contracts, and he stated to me that a Member of the | 


House was interested in those contracts. 
a few minutes ago whence came this mysterious stranger, and 
he told me the Member of the House represented to me to be 
interested in those contracts had handed this provision to him, 


I asked Mr. TAWNEY | 


ment or consideration begins or the report has been agreed to 

That was the ruling made in 1907 by the present Speaker of 
the House. He held that points of order were in time after the 
reading of the report, but out of abundant caution might be 


| reserved in advance of its reading, but that after the reading 


and that it had been inserted in this bill as a substitute for my | 


amendment. I am informed that that interested Member and 
Mr. McMurray practically live together at a hotel in this city. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should hope 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Okla- 
homa Owes it to himself and the Senate to name the Senator 
who was charged to be interested in the contracts. 





of the statement the point came too late. Speaker Henderson 
ruled to the same effect, as will appear by reference to 
Hinds’s Precedents, volume 5, section 6441. The Chair thinks 
that in this case the point of order should bave been made or 
reserved before the statement was read. The reading of the 
report was waived by unanimous consent, but that did not pre- 


|} vent the making or reserving of a point of order before the 


Mr. GO2E. Mr. President, I have shown the necessity and | 


opened the way for an investigation by which that can be done. 
It would be unparliamentary to do so now; if it was not, I 
should not be unwilling 
Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from Oklahoma will see that 
his statement involves a-great many things, and we ought not 
to discuss it upon this motion. 
Mr. GORE. . That is all I have to say. 





Mr. CARTER. Senator Gore came to the House a few mo- 
ments afterwards and informed me of what had transpired. 
While the Senator was talking to me the general deficiency con- 
ference report was called up in the House, and the following 
debate occurred on the floor of the House a few moments after 
the debate in the Senate: 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against | 


the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLtMstTep), The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think it is the amendment No. 146, in rela- 
tion to the approval of the Chickasaw and Choctaw contract. 
I would like to ask that the Senate amendment be read, Mr. 
Speaker, before I proceed, and also the amendment as agreed 
to by the conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment No. 146 will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 146, page 71, line 13, after “ necessary,” insert : 


“Provided, That all contracts for collecting the tribal money and | 
property of the said Indian tribe or nation shall be null or void until | 


the same are approved by Congress.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Now, what is the amendment which the con- | 


ferees agreed to? 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On amendment No. 146, a provision is inserted requiring the approval 
of contracts hereafter made by the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation b)’ 
the Secretary of the Interior and the President, and the approval o1 
contracts heretofore made by individual members of said nation. 


Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman has made a point, and I 
make a point of order that the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri comes too late. The point of order should 
have been made before the statement was read, 





| was that no contract could hereafter be made 


statement was read. The Chair is of the opinion that at this 
time it is too late, and, sustaining the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, overrules the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MURPHY. Now, Mr. Speaker, he made his point of 
order after I commenced debate upon the point of order. He 
should have made his point of order immediately. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the gentleman 
from Minnesota made his point of order as soon as he heard 
the gentleman from Missouri had made the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I did not know the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was on his feet. I do not think anybody in bis immediate 
vicinity heard him. I did not hear a word that he said. I did 
not know what it was. 

Mr. MANN. He did not make the point of order until the 
amendments were read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. No. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


| CLARK]. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
you a question. 


Before you yield, I want to ask 
Now, in this amendment that the gentleman 


| from Missouri [Mr. Murpuy] was inquiring about, there are 


two propositions. One of them is about contracts entered into 
hereafter and the other about those that have been entered 
into heretofore. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And not approved. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And there is a modus operandi 
provided for those two. What I want to ask is, How much 
money is involved in that last proposition? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I know nothing at all about the amount of 
money involved, nor do I know anything about any contract. 
The amendment that was inserted in the Senate was objected 
to by the House conferees upon this ground. The proposition 
between the 
Indians and an attorney until the contract or proposed contract 
was approved by Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, that is proposition No. ‘1? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. That was resisted by the House con 
ferees upon the ground that it would be absolutely impracti- 
cable in operation. In other words, if the Indians require legal 
services and can not obtain such services until a contract has 
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been ratified by Congress, nine chances out of ten Congress 
would never ratify a contract under which an attorney would 
be willing to perform the service. That was the ground for 
the opposition. Then the counter proposition was offered as a 
compromise, which was understood to be the existing law, 
except that we inserted the word “ President,” so that no con- 
tract now in existence and not approved and no contract here- 
after made can become valid until such contract is approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the President of the United 
States, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why do you provide that the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the Interior shall ap- 
prove the contract? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is the law at the present time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; that is the contract heretofore made, 
that the President and the Secretary of the Interior shall 
approve. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It does not give them any dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, of course they can not approve them 
and de not approve them unless the rate of compensation is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me read you the two proposi- 
tions. Now let us see what would have to be approved. Here 
is proposition No, 1: It provides that all contracts hereafter 
made by said nation, and so forth, shall be approved. 

Here is proposition No. 2: The approval of contracts hereto- 
fore made by individual members of said nation affecting tribal 
property shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the President. “ Heretofore made.” What I want to get 
at is why they make the contracts hereafter approved and those 
heretofore approved—in one case have it in a certain way and 
in another case they shall be approved. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I can explain that matter. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will yield to the gentleman, who is more 
familiar with it than I am. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There was a firm of lawyers 
named Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, who several years ago, 
as the House knows, obtained a fee of $750,000 from these very 
Indians that raised a scandal in Congress. The matter should 
have been investigated. These men should have been forced to 
pay back this amount of money. It amounted to something like 
a million of dollars. One member of the same firm has gone 
into the Chickasaw and Choctaw country and obtained indi- 
vidual contracts from these same Indians for the purpose of 
securing from these Indians 10 per cent of the value of the 
asphalt and coal lands to be sold. These lands are said to be 
worth about $30,000,000, and this will give $3,000,000 to this 
firm of lawyers as a fee in this case, where they have already 
robbed these Indians of $1,000,000. It is the same firm of 
attorneys that had this other matter in hand. They have made 
these contracts already, and now they are coming to Congress, 
and it is the duty of Congress to rectify this great wrong done 
to these Indians, the wards of the Government. I apprehend 
that no man in the House would vote for this if he understood 
the situation. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Now, the proposition I desire the gentle- 
man’s gttention to is this provision as contained in the report 
as to all contracts heretofore made. That is what the gentle- 
man referred to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the case I refer to. They 
have gone to these individual Indians and got contracts for 
one-tenth of their property, for the sale of their own property. 
Now, if the gentleman will permit me—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. TherChair understands the 
gentleman from Minnesota yields t> the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to ask the gentleman a question, or 
the gentleman in charge of the report, either one. The pro- 
vision of the report was that as to all contracts heretofore 
made by the individual members of said nation affecting tribal 
property, shall be—not may be—shell be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the President at such rate of 
compensation as they may determine. 

Now, what is this? While it does leave some discretion in 
the Secretary of the Interior and the President as to the rate 
of compensation, it does not leave any discretion with either 
of these men as to the approval of this contract. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There would not be any protec- 
tion but for the proviso. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The matter might have been left open as to 
how much they shall be allowed. 

Mr. CARTER, That is what it amounts to. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I leave it to the gentleman from Minnesot, 
that it is left in shape to be approved by the Secretary of t! . 
Interior and the President at such rate of compensation »« 
they may determine. In other words, this leaves the determ)- 
nation in advance by the party to the contract, and leaving tho 
only question to be determined the amount of the compensatioy 

Now, the gentleman makes a statement here that the eo». 
tract itself ought not in any particular to be recognized, Yer 
you are here recognizing it by agreement of the conferees. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know that there is any contract jn 
existence. I know nothing about the circumstances at all. The 
fact is, as I stated before, that it was either to strike out the 
amendment of the Senate entirely, which would leave the eon- 
ditions as they are now, or add to those conditions the authority 
of the approval of the President of the United States. I do 
not think that the construction of the gentleman from Kentucky 
is justified, for the reason that it is immaterial whether you use 
the word “shall” or “may,” as long as we have given to the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior 
the discretion to say whether or not they should have the con- 
tract at the rate of compensation proposed. They are no 
obliged to ratify any contract. They could not be mandamuse| 
to ratify any contract. 

If there was no necessity for any compensation at all, they 
could not then be required to approve a contract that they did 
not believe ought to be made. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that these Indians 
ean not sell their land or involve their property? They can 
not make a contract for the sale of their own property or for 
the transaction of their own business. When they make a con- 
tract with this man McMurray, why should Congress come in 
and say that that contract “shall” be carried out? Why do 
you use that mandatory word? 

Mr. MANN. It is not a mandatory word. 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is no such mandatory language used. 
I know nothing about the conditions under which these Indians 
hold their property or hold title to their property, and I do not 
know that there is any contract in existence; but I do believe 
and say that under that language the matter is entirely within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Absolutely. There is no requirement in that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If they do not see fit to approve the contract, 
they can not be required to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We are referring to that part of the confer- 
ence report which relates to contracts heretofore made. This 
is an existing contract, without legality except by approval of 
the President and the Secretary of the Interior, and the point 
is that what you give the discretion in is simply the question of 
amount and not the validity of the contract itself. 

Mr. MANN. The approval is in their discretion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The approval is not in their discretion. The 
question of compensation is. The statement is that they shal! 
be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. To state that a thing shall be ap- 
proved in the way ‘his is stated here is to state that it shall be 
approved in their discretion. 

Mr. CARTER. Discretion as to the amount. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is a difference between the approval of 
a contract and the amount of the compensation under the con- 
tract. 

Mr. CARTER. The discretion is as to the amount purely. 


Mr. MANN. They have discretion as to the amount of the 
compensation. ‘There is no requirement that they shall ap- 


prove the contract, but the fixing of the compensation is the 
part to which the word “shall” especially refers. There is no 
possible question about it. If they approve these contracts, 
they are responsible for their acts, and must be held responsible 
for them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the point is simply this, that in the 
one case you might raise the whole question whether there has 
been any contract or not or whether the action of the attor- 
neys was mere voluntary action and not entitled to compens:- 
tion. In the other case, having approved the contract, it leaves 
open only the question of compensation. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but they are not required to approve tlic 
contract. If they do not wish to do so, they will not approve 
the contract. They have the authority now to approve it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is mandatory; it says that they shall. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. It is not mandatory upon executive 
officers. We could not make it mandatory upon the President to 
approve a contract. It does not pretend to be mandatory. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why do you not strike out “shall” 
and put in “may?” 








Mr MANN. There ts no distinction; but it is in a conference 
report agreed to by the Senate, and if we are going to get away 
this week we ought not to send it back. 


Mr. TAWNEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman pd 
South Dakota [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry 

that this provision is in this bill. The United States entered into 

a treaty with the Five Civilized Tribes to enroll the members of 

the tribes, allot the Indians, and promised that they would sell | 
the surplus lands and account to the Indians for the proceeds. | 
The enrollment has been completed, the allotments have been | 
made, and they are about to sell the surplus lands. Now, it | 
seems some parties have made contracts with individual In- 
dians by which these Indians have agreed to pay a certain per 
cent of whatever amount shall be derived by the Government | 
from the sale of these lands, and this provision proposes at 

least to authorize the making of such contracts. I doubt very | 
much if there should be any contract at all, or if there should be | 
any compensation paid to any attorney for the carrying out by 

the Government of its obligation to these Indians. This pro- 

yision which has come in here in this conference report recog- 

nizes contracts that have heretofore been made and says that 

they shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the 

President. 

Until parties have demonstrated that they have rendered 
some service or are entitled to compensation, or that there | 
should be a contract, I hope this matter will not be passed upon 
in this way, and I am opposed to any provision proposing to in 
any way authorize the making of any contract or authorizing 
the approval of any contracts heretofore made. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that under existing law contracts with these Indians could 
be made subject to the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think that is true; but you 
provide in this amendment that the contracts hereafter with 
these Indians shall only be made thus and so, and contracts 
heretofore made and not approved you recognize. ° 

Mr. TAWNEY. The contracts heretofore made would cer- 
tainly be recognized under existing law for approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The thought of the conferees was 
that in adding the President's approval to that of the Secretary 
of the Interior we were thereby safeguarding the rights of the 
Indians to a greater extent. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. So far as that goes I am with 
the gentleman, but the way it comes in here, it contemplates 
that contracts may be made for whatever may be recovered 
from the sales of the land when the Government has undertaken 
an obligation to sell the lands for the Indians and pay them the 
proceeds, and no one ought to be paid anything upon what the 
Government derives from such sales. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not think they should, and I do not 
think the President would ratify or approve a contract where 
there was no service rendered. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. There was a proposition to 
sell the surplus lands of the Choctaws for thirty or sixty mil- 
lions of dollars, and I am told that contracts are in existence 
by which if that sale was made 10 per cent would go into the 
hands of some attorneys or agents who have some kind of a 
eontract with the Indians as a nation or with individual mem- 
bers thereof. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman has more information on 
that subject than I have. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
tigated the matter. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I only know that under the existing law if 
there were any contracts outstanding those contracts could be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. Now, we have added 
as an additional safeguard to protect the rights of the Indians 
the approval of the President of the United States. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is the law now. 

Mr. MANN. It is not the law now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman. I understand 
there are 450,000 acres of coal lands in the State of Oklahoma 
worth $160,000,000, of which the attorneys are to get 10 per 
cent, which would make $16,000,000. If that is the case, then 
this amendment ought not to be allowed to remain in the bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, the gentleman’s informant proceeded 
on the theory that there is that amount of coal land, and that 
it is worth that number of millions, and that the contract exists 
giving the attorneys a compensation at the rate of 10 per cent. 
That contract will have to be approved by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior, otherwise there 
is no contract. 


That is correct, for I have inves- 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I want to say that the Govern- 
ment itself seven or eight years ago determined that there was 
that amount of coal land, and segregated it from the rest of 
the land. Experts went on the land and determined that it 
was valuable land and would not permit it to be allotted to the 
Indians, but held it back. So it has been determined by the 
Government te be valuable coal lands. 

Mr. CARTER. There were 446,000 acres of coal lands in the 
State of Oklahoma, and the Geological Survey has estimated 
their value at $160,000,000. The gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
MADDEN] states that the consideration in these contracts is 10 
per cent. That is true. A similar contract was submitted to 


| President Roosevelt, and was by him turned down and disap- 


proved. They brought the contracts up with President Taft, 
and he has refused to approve them. The Secretary of the 
Interior refuses to approve, but if you place this provision in 
this bill providing that they shall approve them, I do not see 
how the President can escape approving them. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The President of the United States and the 
Secretary have the same power that the Secretary of the Interior 
has to-day. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 

Mr. JAMES. 


Your law says that they shall approve it. 
They may approve it if they are satisfied. 


Let me ask the gentleman from Minnesota if 


| there is any doubt about whether this makes the President and 


Secretary approve it. If it does, it takes $16,000,000 from the 
Indians as an attorney fee. This is wrong. This fee is out- 
rageous and unfair. There ought not to be any doubtful lan- 
guage used which might be subject to a double construction. 
Let us make it plain, so that these indefensible people may be 
protected. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
sota yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
long this filibuster against the 
continue? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] that we are considering a conference report, and 
I am simply answering questions put to me by members of 
the committee concerning an important matter included in the 
report. 


Will the gentleman from Minne- 


Can the gentleman tell us how 
Appalachian bill 


is to 


fom, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the amendment ought 
to be defeated. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman would not have been prepared 


if he had not heard this discussion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was satisfied I would vote 
against it as soon as I heard it read. 

Mr. TAWNEY, Mr. Speaker, how 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
las seventeen minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yie!d three minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I wish to make some remarks in oppo- 
sition to this amendment, which properly should have been be- 
fore the Committee on Indian Affairs. We have been expect- 
ing it to turn up in that committee for some time past. It is 
insisted here that there is no difference in effect between the 
language relating to the two classes of contracts referred to in 
the amendment. In the one instance the language avoids all 
future contracts until they receive the approbation of the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior. The second por- 
tion of this amendment does not undertake to avoid or in- 
validate all past contracts. It says in relation to them that 
they shall be approved by the President and the Secretary. 
Now, I would like to ask, if no difference is intended to be made 
between the two classes of contracts, why the language used in 
relation to them is different? Why is it that it is expressly pro- 
vided that all existing contracts shall be validated by the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of the Interior, and with respect to 
future contracts it says they shall be void until they are vali- 
dated? 

I wish to call the attention of the House to a clause in a 
contract now existing between an attorney in the Indian Terri- 
tory #nd the Five Civilized Tribes. I ask that it be read from 
the desk in order that the House may apprehend what the lan 
guage used in this amendment may mean to this particular 
attorney. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To represent such members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 


as their representative and attorney in the sale of all their undivided 
property of whatsoever character, said J. F. McMurray is to receive 


much time have I re- 


Without objection, the Clerk 
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as his compensation therefor 10 per cent of all funds derived by us 


from the amounts collected from the United States Government. in set- 
tlement of the various claims due by the United States to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw people, and also 10 r cent of the amount received by 
said Choctaw and Chickasaw peepin for all property, of whatsoever 
kind, held in common by them when said property shall be sold; and 
said J. F. McMurray is hereby authorized to draw the compensation 
above provided for out of the Treasury of the United States when any 
claims of Choctaws and Chickasaws against the United States have 


been adjusted and the proceeds placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the tribes, and when any money hereafter 
realized from the sale of the tribal property has been placd in the 
‘Preasury of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for three minutes 
more. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The House will observe that under that 
contract which is directed to be approved by the language of 
this amendment the attorney holding it, according to the state- 
ments made on this floor, will receive anywhere from two to 
four million dollars, not for litigated matter, not for matters 
requiring any considerable legal aid, legal advice, or legal as- 
sistance, but as a fee for services that need not be rendered, 
and for collecting money that he has not recovered or aided to 
recover for the Indians. If the segregated coal lands and the 
other lands now held in the name of the nations are sold and 
the proceeds paid into the Treasury of the United States, the 
attorneys holding these contracts will draw 10 per cent on the 
aggregate of these proceeds. This without service, without 
trouble, without controversy, or the necessity on his part to put 
forth any legal efforts whatsoever as to a large portion of the 
subject-matter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion right there? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am informed that in another 
body, which I do not attempt to mention with more particu- 
larity, a gentleman stated publiely that there were $25,000 in 
it for him to withdraw his opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I heard that such a statement was made 
in the body referred to. We are confronted now with a situa- 
tion calling for immediate action on our part. This House is 
asked to validate, because that is all this amendment means, 
a contract which provides for colossal fees to the counsel who 
hold the same. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Did the Committee on Indian 
Affairs pass on this in any way? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The Committee on Indian Affairs were 
notified that this matter would come up at some time during 
the session. We have been looking for it for some months past. 
This is the first opportunity that we have had to avail our- 
selves of the information we possess on the subject, in oppo- 
sition to this proposition. 

Mr. SABATH. How much will these fees amount to, about? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. To at least $4,000,000. 

Mr. SABATH. I have heard that it was $16,000,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I think $4,000,000 is enough to cause us 
to reject this amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. The statement was made by some one upon the 
floor that the land is worth $160,000,000 and the attorneys get 
10 per cent of it, which would amount to $16,000,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The value of the subject-matter is some- 
what problematical, but it is very large. The segregated coal 
fields remaining to be sold are most extensive, and the coal of 
high quality. Some engineers appraise the coal lands alone at 
as much as $100,000,000, but this estimate is probably excessive. 
There are also other lands to be sold, not coal lands, but none 
the less very valuable. It would be robbery, nothing less, to 
allow this amendment to pass, and I can not believe that such 
will be the case, now that the House apprehends the facts. 

But this is speculative. I am putting the lowest possible 
value on this land. That will give anywhere from four to 
six million dollars to these attorneys. Now, in this situation, 
Mr. Speaker, if this House chooses to use language or to use 
the words susceptible of the interpretation that I seek to place 
upon it, that is the only thing that it is liable to accomplish. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment of the Senate 
provides that these contracts shall be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; that is not what it provides at all. It 
provides that all contracts shall be approved by Congress. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; by Congress. But the conference com- 
mittee agreed to an amendment providing that all contracts 
with either nation shall be void unless approved by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior and the President, which is exactly the lay 
as it is now. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am not mistaken. All contracts made wi: 
the Five Civilized Tribes must, under the present law. he 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior and the President, 

Mr. MANN. But these are made with the Indians. 

Mr. MURPHY. The proviso is: 

Hereafter made by said nations, or either of them. 


That is the first proviso in the amendment. That is a ; 
tract as to the nations. That leaves the law exactly as it 
to-day. 

Now, we have another proposition here. This contract which 
is to be approved is with the individual Indians. The gent|e- 
man from Minnesota says he knows nothing about it. Buc he 
agreed to this. I want to say to him that if he had known some. 
thing about it, which he did not know, he would not have eon- 
sented to it by any means. In my judgment this is one of the 
biggest steals ever attempted to be put through the Congress of 
the United States. [Loud applause.] The gentleman who has 
been trying to put it through has been here lobbying all the 
year. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Who is he? 

Mr. MURPHY. J. F. McMurray; and he has been ably as. 
sisted by Cecil Lyon, chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee of Texas and national committeeman from that State, 
who is interested in these contracts. Now, what have they 
done? This last amendment ratifies the contracts made now 
and hereafter with either nation of Indians, and these gentle- 


ap- 


men have traveled over the Indian Territory and procured 
contracts from the individual Indians. How will they get their 
compensation? There are 446,000 acres of these coal lands. 


The Government will sell the surface of the land. How? Under 
such rules and regulations, as is provided in a bill that recently 
passed this body, as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
and in certain quantities. 

The attorneys have nothing to do with that, and yet they 
will receive some compensation for this. What next? There is 
the coal that is underlying this land. The Geological Survey 
has made an estimate that the coal is worth $160,000,000. Now, 
who will sell them? They will be sold by the Secretary of the 
Interior, of course, and these attorneys will have nothing to do 
with it, but will receive some compensation under this amend- 
ment here. 

Now, I want to call attention to another thing. The other 
day an amendment was presented to a bill in this House pay- 
ing the attorney’s fee of that same gentleman at $40,000, as 
compensation in a case decided recently in favor of the Choc- 
taw-Chickasaw freedmen in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the judgment being for $606,000. The amendment was 
voted down. This man had a contract for only $26,500, yet it 
was attempted to give him $40,000. We wrote the law that pen- 
sioners should be protected, and fix.the amount of attorneys’ 
fees, yet we leave the Indians unprotected, and instead are at- 
tempting to legislate to take from them what they have, under 
the guise of attorneys’ fees. I believe every Member of the 
House will say that the conference report ought not to be agreed 
to, because this amendment is unfair and unjust to the Indians, 
when by it you are giving to these men that are holding these 
contracts from three to sixteen million dollars, and possibly 
more, and they have done nothing and can do nothing to earn 
a single dollar of it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has twelve minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma [\Mr. 
CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allotted me I 
want to give a concise statement of what I construe the probable 
effect of this amendment to be, and to give it accurately, with- 
out any exaggeration whatever. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have something over 446,00 
acres of land which is underiaid with coal and asphalt. Tlic 
value of that land has been variously estimated at from thirty 
to one hundred and sixty million dollars. The least valuation 
that has been placed upon it by departmental officials is $0\),- 
000,000, and the Geological Survey has reported its value at 
$160,000,000. This last amount is probably somewhat exagger- 
at 


ed. 

In addition to this these same tribes own something over 
2,000,000 acres of unallotted agricultural and grazing lands. 
That land should be worth, at a conservative valuation, $10 per 
acre—aggregating $20,000,000. So the valuation of this pro|- 
erty, conservatively estimated and in the light of the estimate 
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placed on it by the department, is easily $50,000,000. The ues! These contracts have been placed both before President Taft 


property and tribal funds would probably amount to $5,000,000, | 
making a grand total of $55,000,000. So much for the amount | 
volved. 

~ the Atoka agreement, passed June 28, 1898, and the sup- 
plemental agreement of July 2, 1902, it was agreed that the 
Federal Government should dispose of this property, divide the 
proceeds per capita among the different members of the tribes, 
and extinguish all tribal affairs by June 28, 1906—eight years 
after the original Atoka agreement was passed. But by what 
is known as the Curtis Act of April 26, 1906, just two months 
before this eight-year period had expired, the coal and asphalt 
lands were ordered reserved from sale, and the Secretary of 
the Interior was divested of authority to dispose of same. On 
account of this provision it has been impossible for the depart- 
ment to proceed with the final settlement of the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

Now, keep in mind the fact that the agreement with the In- 
dians provided that these lands should be sold, and they were 
withdrawn from sale without the consent or sanction of either 
the individuals or the tribes. Under the agreement it is clearly 
the duty of the Federal Government to dispose of this tribal 
property and divide the money among the individual members 
of the tribes, but the department can not go ahead with this 
work, for the reason that the act of April 26, 1906, about which 
the Indians were not consulted, takes from the department 
authority to sell these lands; so that the duty now devolv- 
ing upon Congress is to pass an act giving the department au- 
thority to sell these lands and make final settlement with the 
Indians. 

Congress having delayed this matter for four years after the 
final settlement was due, the Indians naturally became dis- 
couraged about ever getting anything, and many of them have 
signed contracts pledging to the attorneys referred to 10 per 
cent of this entire amount. And for what purpose, Mr. Speaker? 
To get these attorneys to come to Washington and plead with 
the Members of this House to do their duty toward the Indian 
tribes? 

This amendment which is under discussion was placed in 
this bill for some purpose. For what purpose? For no other 





purpose than the approval of the individual contracts to which |} 


the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Murry] has referred. 

l am not a lawyer, Mr. Speaker, but I can understand the 
English language, and I know a mandatory provision when I 
see it. It is idle for gentlemen to contend that this provision, 
stating that the President “shall” approve these contracts, is 
not a mandatory provision. It is the height of folly to say 
that the word “shall” is intended to convey any quality of 
diseretion. 

I am not opposed to legitimate attorneys’ fees, and if these 
gentlemen have earned any fees they will be paid under the 
present law, either by the department or by this Congress, 
after their claims have been carefully considered before the 
proper committees, and in these committees the gentlemen will 
be permitted to appear and present their cases with all the force 
to which they are entitled. 

But what are these attorneys’ fees for, Mr. Speaker? The 
contracts provide that these gentlemen should get 10 per cent of 
these many millions of dollars. What services are the attor- 
neys to render? Are they to represent these people in court? 
No. The Chickasaws have no pending litigation in the courts, 
and that is not what the contracts contemplate anyway. They 
provide that these attorneys will get for the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws a final settlement of the affairs, an act which the 
Federal Government is under solemn promise of treaty obliga- 
tion to perform. Is this Congress composed of a bunch of weak- 
lings and incompetents that they must have high-priced attor- 
neys to show them their duty and enjoin upon them the per- 
formanee of same? Are we to pay fees to these gentlemen, 
whose only contractual obligation is to persuade us to do our 
duty by our helpless wards? No, Mr. Speaker, I have a higher 
regard for the membership of this House. My three years’ 
service in this Chamber has caused me to form a very high 
opinion of the personnel of this House when it comes to integ- 
rity and fidelity to duty. I believe that, aside from political 
questions, the major portion of the membership of this House 
will always do the right thing, if it is only properly explained 
te them, and I do not believe that you are going to agree in 
this abrupt and unusual manner, in the closing days of the 
session, to any such proposition as this, without any considera- 
tion whatever by the committee having jurisdiction of same. 

Contracts for this same purpose came up for consideration 
Several years ago, during the administration of Mr. Roosevelt, 
and were promptly disapproved by him. 





| tlement of tribal affairs; that Congress is alr« 


and the Secretary of the Interior. Every possible force has 


been exerted during all last winter and spring, yet the Presi- 
dent and Secretary have refused to approve them. The Presi- 
dent told me that he had no notion of giving his approval to 


the matter; but now this amendment proposes to place a pro 
vision in the statutes practically requiring the Vresident + 
approve @ proposition which he has already refused to 

The point I wish to make plain is this, that the thing which 
these attorneys are required to do by the stipulation of tl 
contracts is to get Congress to pass a law providing for 
idy required | 
treaty obligation to settle these affairs, and if these contra 
are approved we authorize a fee to be paid for the 
of men to get the Members of this Cotgress to do their plain 
duty. If the legislation of this country is to be turned over to 
these lawyers, then Congress had better dissolve, efface itself, 
stop the salaries of the Members, and at least save that n 
expense to the people of this country. [Loud applause.] 
Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen who have dis 
cussed this proposition have discussed it upon the theory that 
this provision is appropriating money to pay attorneys for ser 
ices claimed to have been rendered in behalf of the Indians. 
They have not discussed the only question that is involved here 
The fact that some legal services are necessary has been recog- 
nized by the amendment which was placed in the general de- 
ficieney bill on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
ator Gore. That proviso is that all contracts affecting the 
tribal money and property of the said Indian tribes or nations 
shall be null and void until the same are approved by Con- 
gress. That recognizes, I say, the necessity for legal services, 
which services are to be rendered under contract, which con- 
tracts under this provision are to be approved by Congress. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I decline to yield. I only have a minute. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the substitute for this proposition is not that 
Congress shall ratify the contract or approve the contract, but 
that the President and the Secretary of the Interior shall ap 
prove the contract when the terms and conditions as to com- 
pensation are satisfactory to them. 

I know nothing about the wealth underlying the lands owned 
by these Indians. I know nothing about the necessity for their 
employing legal services; but believing that that necessity ex- 
isted, from the fact that this amendment was inserted here, 
and also believing that the plan proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment for the approval of the contract would prove to be futile 
and impracticable and result in the Indians not obtaining any 
contract for legal services, it was proposed to add to the an- 
thority of their contract the approval of the President of the 
United States. That is the reason that the substitute was 
offered for this provision in conference. That is the reason why 
the conferees on the part of the Senate receded and accepted . 
the substitute offered. 

I now move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
James) there were—ayes 42, noes 65. 

Accordingly the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer some instruc- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
offers a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the conferees on the part of the House be, 
structed to disagree to Senate amendment No. 
thereto. 

Mr. TAWNEY. There could be no conference at all with that 
adopted. 

Mr. MURPHY. I withdraw it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. There will be no trouble about this, I will 
say to the House, after the debate here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed as conferees on the 
part of the House Mr. Tawney, Mr. Matsy, and Mr. Livineston. 

Mr. CARTER. The following is taken from the Recorp of 
Saturday, June 25, 1910, when the amended conference report 
was brought in: 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit 


thie 


‘ mploy hie 


uch 


Sen 


and are hereby, 
146 and the 


in- 
proviso 
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the matter inserted by said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘‘: Provided, That no contract or con- 
tracts heretofore or hereafter made affecting the tribal money 
and property of the said Indian tribes or nations shall be ap- 


proved until further action by Congress;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


J. A. TAWNEY, 

Geo. R. MALBy, 

L. F. LIVINGSTON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

EUGENE HALE, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

A. 8. Ciay, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
26730) making appropriations to supply deficiencies, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the action 
agreed upon and submitted in the accompanying conference 
report. 

The action of the conference committee differs from the 
action submitted in the last conference report on this bill in 
the following particulars only: 

On amendment No. 19: The amount authorized to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of the Treasury for motor boats, sail 
boats, and row boats, and their operation for use in boarding 
vessels and counting passengers on excursion boats, etc., is 
fixed at $15,000 instead of $10,000. 

On amendment No. 146: In lieu of the provision proposed by 
the Senate the following is inserted: “ Provided, That no con- 
tract or contracts heretofore or hereafter made affecting the 
tribal money and property of the said Indian tribes or nations 
shall be approved until further action by Congress.” 

J. A. TAWNEY, 

Gro. R. MAtsy, 

L. F. Livingston, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the amendment that was dis- 
cussed at some length yesterday has been so changed by this 
report that no contract or contracts heretofore or hereafter 
made affecting the tribal property and money of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations shall be approved until further action 
by Congress. It is impossible at this time, at this late hour 
of the session, to go into the question with a view of investi- 
gating either the question of the contracts heretofore made or 
the necessity for future contracts, and the conferees felt that 
if we deprived the authorities that now possess the power for 
confirmation and approval of the contract until further action 
by Congress the matter could be taken up and considered more 
intelligently and satisfactorily, and for that reason we have 
agreed to this. 

I want to add this further statement: The substitute for the 
Senate amendment which was under consideration yesterday 
was inserted on the suggestion of the House conferees. That 
substitute was handed to me by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. McGuire], a Member of the House from Oklahoma, with 
this statement, that if the House conferees can not accept the 
Senate proposition, will you propose this as a substitute? That 
is the exact language used by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. McGurre]. I was busy and did not examine it, and I am 
of the opinion now, as I was yesterday, that that substitute 
afforded greater protection to the Indians than they now have 
in the matter of the approval of their contracts. 

Mr. CARTER. Does not the gentleman think that this gives 
more protection to the Indians than the other? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; because it provides that no action what- 
ever can be taken on these contracts. It may do an injustice 
and an injury to the Indians, however, if there is any necessity 
of their employing counsel between now and the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. CARTER. That is the point about which I wish to speak 
briefly. There are legitimate contracts with the regular stand- 
ing attorneys of the Five Civilized Tribes existing now. These 
contracts stipulate a specific annual salary and have been ap- 
proved in the regular way. It is my understanding that none 
of them will expire before next January. I do not want to 
deprive the Indians at any time of having adequate representa- 
tion, legal or otherwise; and I might not favor this amendment, 
Mr. Speaker, were it not for the extraordinary incidents that 
arose in this House and in another distinguished legislative 
body yesterday. But under these extraordinary 
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and in view of the fact that Congress will again convene before 
any of the present valid contracts expire, I think it js well 
enough to adopt this amendment as an abundant precaution 
and in order that nothing can be done that will bring reproach 
upon this House. ; 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that I may insert in my remarks somo 
telegrams in regard to this matter. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that these Ip. 
dians are well protected now by two firms of attorneys, ove 
receiving $12,000 and another $18,000? ; : 

Mr. CARTER. I expected to include that in my statement 
but the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Murpny] has that mat: 
ter all compiled and will probably be able to give it in better 
form than I can. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman consider 
that the Indians are well protected without paying out these 
enormou: fees? 

Mr. CARTER. They are. I think they are amply protected, 
The fear I had in mind was that some of those contracts which 
are reasonable and legitimate might expire before the conven- 
ing of Congress and leave the Secretary without authority to 
employ adequate counsel for the Indians. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Dees not the gentleman appre- 
hend that an Indian that has not the right of disposal of his 
property can not make a coniract, as an individual, that Con- 
gress, the President, or anybody should ratify? Are they not 
as incompetent as a minor or insane person before tie courts 
of the country? 

Mr. CARTER. That is a legal proposition on which I would 
not want to pass, as I am no lawyer; but perhaps the gentle- 
man from Texas is correct, 


s * * + * * o 


Will the gentleman yield? 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW AGREEMENTS. 


Message from the President of the United States, in response to a Sen- 
ate resolution of April 15, 1910, “ requesting the President to trans- 
mit to the Senate contracts or agreements between the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes of Indians and J. F. McMurray and others,” trans- 
mitting copies of two contracts and all letters, telegrams, documents, 
and other data on file in the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior relative thereto. 


To the Senate: 


In compliance with the resolution of the Senate of April 15, 1910, 
requesting the President— 
“if not incompatible with public interest, to transmit to the Senate a 
copy of any contract or agreement now pending, or heretofore pending, 
either before him or his predecessor, between the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw tribes of Indians, or the authorities of said tribes, and J. F. Mc- 
Murray and others, in relation to the sale of the segregated coal and 
other lands belonging to said tribes, together with any letters, telegrams, 
documents, and other data, if any, on file either in the Department of 
Justice or in the Department of the Interior, respecting such contract, 
together with the order of the former President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
rejecting and disallowing said contract or the legislative acts upon 
which it was predicated "— 
I transmit herewith copies of two contracts and all letters, telegrams, 
documents, and other data on file in the Department of Justice and 
the Department of the Interior relative thereto. — 

M. H. Tart. 


Tue WHITE House, April 22, 1910. 


—_— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 21, 1910. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Under date of April 16 you referred to me Senate resolution adopted 
April 15, and reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That the ident of the United States be requested, if 
not incompatible with public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy 
of any contract or agreement now pending, or heretofore pending, either 
before him or his predecessor, between the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes of Indians, or the authorities of said tribes, and J. F. McMurray 
and others, in relation to the sale of the segregated coal and other 
lands belonging to said tribes, together with any letters, telegrams, 
documents, and oe cat - any, = oe Negro in a eeremeat < 
Justice or in rtment o; e Interior, respecting such contract, 

ther with the order of the former President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
refec and disallowing said contract or the legislative acts upon 
which it was predicated.’ 

It is assumed that this resolution refers to two certain contracts 
(1) between Green McCurtain, pri chief of the Choctaw Nation, 
and, George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melvin Cornish, and 
Cecil A. Lyon, dated October 21, 1905, and (2) between Douglas II. 

Chickasaw N Geo: 


ohnston, governor of w Na » and rge A. Mans- 
er John F. McMurray, Melvin Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon, dated 
November 17, 1905, which were ted to you by John F. Mc- 
Murray with his letter of March 14, 1910. 

of said contracts and all letters, telegrams, documents, and 
other data on file in this department tive thereto have been pre- 
pared and are herewith. A schedule of the papers transmitted {s 
a hereto. 

Very respectfully, R. A, BaLuincer, Secretary. 











Schedule of inclosures to accompany letter of April 21, 1910, to the 
President. 


Letter of December 30, 1907, to D. C. McCurtain, from E. H. Wilson. 

Letter of December 31, 1907, to J. G. Wright, from Green McCurtain, 
with the following inclosures: (a) Letter of December 24, 1907, to 
Green McCurtain, from T. J. Leahy; (b) letter of December 31, 1907, 
» Tt. J. Leahy, from Green McCurtain. 

petter of January 4, 1908, to the Secretary of the Interior, from 

G. Wright. 

“tetter of January 9, 1908, to Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
rribes, from Secretary Garfield. 

Letter of January 15, 1908, to the Secretary of the Interior, from 
J. G. Wright, with the following inclosure: (a) Letter of January 11, 
1908, to J. G. Wright, from Green McCurtain. 

Letter of January 10, 1908, to Secretary of the Interior, from Cecil 

syon. 
bier of January 15, 1908, to Cecil A. Lyon, from Secretary Garfield. 
proceedings of the segregated coal and ones commission at its ses- 
sion held at McAlester, Okla., on January 14, 1908, showing statements 
of John F. McMurray and Cecil A. Lyon. 

Letter of January 24, 1908, to the Secretary of the Interior, from 

J. G. Wright, inclosing the following: (a) Letter of January 21, 1908, 
to J. G. Weight, from D. C. McCurtain. 
Letter of February 5, 1908, to the Secretarye of the Interior, from 
J. G. Wright, with the following inclosures: (a) Letter of February 1, 
1908, to J. G. Wright, from Green McCurtain; (b) Choctaw act of July 
3, 1905, entitled “ Bill No. 6.” 

Letter of February 14, 1908, to the President, from Secretary Gar- 
field, ieenenenting hoctaw act of July 3, 1905, recommending dis- 
approval. 

PP otter of February 25, 1908, to the Commissioner to the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, from C. F. Larrabee. 

Letter of April 3, 1908, to the Secretary of the Interior, from Thomas 


Ryan. 

‘Letter of April 24, 1908, to the Secretary of the Interior, from C. F. 
Larrabee. 

Letter of April 29, 1908, to the Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, from C. F. Larrabee. 

a of May 4, 1908, to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from J. G. 
Wright. 

Letter of June 29, 1908, to J. G. Wright, from D. C. McCurtain. 

Letter of July 13, 1908, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from 


J. G. Wright, 

= February 25, 1909, to President Roosevelt, from Green 

onan of February 27, 1909, to Secretary Garfield, from D. C. Mc- 
Letter of April 20, 1909, to the Secretary of the Interior, from Green 

Mcretter of April 23, 1909, to J. F. McMurray, from Secretary Bal- 

UnFetter of November 18, 1909, to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from 

JO ctar of November 30, 1909, to J. G. Wright, from William R. 


Layne. 
Letior of March 5, 1910, to the Secretary of the Interior, from Presi- 
dent Taft, with the following oan, qeees (a) Letter of March 3, 
am 


1910, te the President, from Rev. H. Ketcham; (6) letter 
of F 12, 1910, to Rev. William H. Ketcham, from D. C. Me- 
Curtain, w “general letter’’ of Governor McCurtain, received there- 


with. 

Letter of March 8, 1910, to Secretary Ballinger, from Fred W. Car- 

nter, secretary to the President, with the following papers: (a 
vetters of March 7, 1910, to the President, from Rev. William H. 
Keteham; (b) resolution of the Choctaw council, approved by Governor 
McCurtain October 11, 1909. 

Letter of March 14, 1910, to the President, from J. F. McMurray, 
iectesny Se following pega: (a) Contract executed October 21, 1905, 
by and between the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation and Messrs. 
Mansfield, MeMurray, Cornish, and Lyon; (b) certificate of Judge Wil- 
liam A. Falconer; (c) contract execut November 17, 1905, by and 
between the governor of the Chickasaw Nation and Messrs. Mansfield, 
McMurray, Cornish, and ey . ou certificate of Judge William A. Fal- 
coner; (@) certificate of Judge B. L. Jones; (f) act of Chickasaw council, 
appro Gov. D. H. Johnston November 16, 1905; (g) form of con- 
tract between J. F. McMurray and individual citizens of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. 

Letter of March 28, 1910, to Secretary Ballinger, from Fred W. Car- 
pan, inclosing the following papers: (a) Letter of March 25, 1910, to 

red W. Carpenter, from William H. Ketcham; (6) letter of March 17, 


1910, to Rev. William H. Ketcham, from D. C. n. 
Letter of April 12, 1910, to Secretary Ballinger, from President 


aft. 
Letter of April 15, 1910, to J. F. McMurray, from Secretary Bal- 


er. 
tter of 16, 1910, to the President, from Secret Ballinger. 
en of Ap 14, 1910, to Hor. William H. T from G. 


mmer. 

Telegram of April 15, 1910, to the President, from Scorr Ferris. 
Letter of A 15, 1910, to Hon. William H. Taft, from Carl Eck- 
hardt Grammer. 

Telegram of April 16, 1910, to the President, from Ormsby McHarg. 
© Telegram of April 15, 1910, to President William H. Taft, m C. E. 

REAGER. 

Telegram of April 18, 1910, to the President, from D. C. McCurtain. 
Letter of 14, 1910, to the President, from T. P. Gonz 
Letter of - 15, 
Telegram April 


1910, to the President, from Rogrrr L. Owrn. 
14, 1910, to the President, from T. P. Gonz. 





Fort Towson, OKLa., December 30, 1907. 


Dear Sir AND Farexp: I am in receipt of a letter from Governor 
wherein ne uested me te send you bill No. 6, and ap- 


— : 

You are Hy advised that I have just returned from Tus- 
kahoma, where I have been search the records of my office for the 
above-mentioned bill, but could not find it. I think that I let Lester 
(former private secretary to principal chief) or the governor have it 
over a year I am sending = under separate cover a pamphlet 
that contains the above-mentioned Dill. 
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advise 


I trust that this pamphlet will answer your purpose. If 
: I Lester 


me of the same and I will try to locate it If the 
did not get it, some council members must have it 
Very respectfully, 


not, 


; 


National Secretary Choctau Vati yn. 
Hon. D. C. McCurtTary, 


McAlester, Okla. 





EXecvuTive Orrice CHocTaw NATION, 
Kinta, Okla., December 31, 1907. 


Sir: I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. T. J. Leahy, chairman of 
| the segregated coal and asphalt commission created by the constitu- 
tional convention of the State of Oklahoma, in which he states that his 
commission will meet at McAlester, Okla., January 13, and requests 
that some representative of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations meet 


with the commission at that place for the purpose of giving such infor- 
mation as may seem proper under the circumstances. 

I inclose you herewith copy of the said letter received from Mr. 
Leahy and also copy of my answer to the same. This correspondence 
is furnished you for the information of yourself and your department, 
as I do not desire to take any steps, or be understood as taking any 
steps, in this matter of which I do not fully advise the Government. 

Very respectfully, 

, GREEN McCorrarn, 
rincipal Chief Choctaw Nation. 
Hon. J. G. Wricnut, : , 

Commissioner, Muskogee, Okla. 


EXECUTIVE Orrice CHocTAW NATION, 
December 24, 1907. 

Dear Sire: The segregated coal and asphalt commission will cren 
headquarters at South McAlester on January 13, and it is requested 
that some representative of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations may 
meet with the commission at that place for the purpose of giving the 
commission such information as may seem proper under the circum- 
stances. 

We would like at that time to have a meeting with yourself and 
Governor Johnston, in order that we may get some idea of the feeling of 
the nations with reference to the sale of the segregated lands to the 
State; in other words, we desire to know the feeling of your people in 
this regard. 

fery truly, yours, 
Mr. GREEN McCuRTAIN, 
Governor Chickasaw Nation, Vinita, Okla. 


T. J. Leany, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE Orricr, CHocraw NATION, 
Kinta, Okla., December 31, 1907. 

Dear Str: I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th instant wherein 
you state that your committee or commission will meet at McAlester, 
Okla., January 13, and you ask that a representative of the Choctaw 
Nation meet with your commission at that time. In reply I desire to 
state, in order that I may be clearly and correctly understood, that 
under the law the Choctaw Nation has no representatives in the matter 
of the disposition of the coal and asphalt lands and deposits—the only 
representative we ever had was T. Eb. Sanguin, coal commissioner, and 
his office and authority terminated with the withdrawal of the coal 
lands (leased and unleased) from sale. Therefore we have no repre- 
sentatives in this particular matter. 

You understand, of course, that under the law the disposition of the 
coal and asphalt iands and deposits is under the direction and control 
of Congress, and that the tribes as a power are without any authority 
at all in the matter, and can not, therefore, do anything of consequence, 
or take any steps jooking to the sale of these properties without the 
authority of Congress, or at least its consent, and neither the authority 
nor the consent of Congress has been given up to this time. 

In disclaiming authority to act in the premises I do not mean to say 
that we have no interest in the subject-matter, nor do I express or feel 
an unwillingness to consider the matter with your commission repre- 
senting the State, as far as I can; but I think good faith, both toward 
yourselves as representatives of the State and to the Federal Govern 
ment, requires that I state to you fully the position of the Choctaws 
and their lack of authority to take any action of consequence in the 
matter at this time. 

However, you are advised that I shall be glad to confer with you 
and your committee informally, and will send a representative of the 
nation to this conference in the person of Hon. E. L. Hickman, the 
national delegate of the Choctaws, accompanied probably by Hon. P. J. 
Hudson, who has been acting in the capacity of special delegate. I 
shall endeavor also to be present at this informal meeting, but in the 
event that I am unable to attend, you will treat Mr. Hickman and Mr. 
Hudson as the representatives, and the only representatives, of the 
Choctaw Nation in any way authorized to confer with you concerning 
the disposition of the coal ard asphalt properties belonging to the 
Choctaw tribe and Chickasaw tribe jointly. These delegates will 
give you any information you may desire which they are able to give, 
and should you wish to make any proposition to the tribes they will, on 
the part of the Choctaws and under my instructions, communicate the 
same to the authorities of the Federal Government with proper recom- 
mendations. 

Very respectfully, Green McCrrrarn, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation. 
Hon. T. J. Leany, 

Chairman Segregated Coal and Asphalt Commission, 
Pawhuska, Okla. 





DEPARTMENT OF Tite INTERIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIvVILIzeD TRIBEs, 
Muskogee, Okla., January 4, 1908. 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a communication from 
the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, dated December 31, 1907, 
inclosing y of a communication from Mr. T. J. Leahy, chairman of 
the segregated coal and asphalt commission, created by the constitu- 
tional convention of the State of Oklahoma, stating that his commis- 
sion would meet at McAlester, Okla., January 13, 1908, and requesting 
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that some representative of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations meet 
with them at that place for the purpose of giving such information as 
might seem proper. 

Principal Chief McCurtain also incloses copy of his reply to Mr. 
Leahy, advising him that the nation had no representative in this par- 
ticular matter, and that under the law the disposition of coal and 
asphalt lands and deposits was under the direction and control of Con- 
gress, but that he would be glad to confer with such committee and 
would also have the delegates named, meet them for the purpose of 
giving any information on the subject, and that should they wish to 
submit a proposition to the tribe, said delegates would communicate 
the same to the department with proper recommendations. 

In this connection I beg to state that the national attorney for the 
Choctaw Nation, D. C. McCurtain, also personally called at this office 
with reference to this matter, and I suggested to him, in view of the 
fact that the Choctaw council several years ago passed an act authoriz- 
ing the principal chief to appoint representatives on behalf of the na- 
tion to dispose of these coal lands, such representatives to receive a 
commission of 10 per cent, which act had never been submitted to the 
department for executive action, and which act now appears to have 
been extracted from the files of the Choctaw Nation, that should the 
principal chief, or anyone representing him, meet this committee, that 
they be given to distinctly understand that they were not authorized to 
confer with them in any manner, but to simply see that any proposition 
they desired to submit was transmitted to the department. 

National Attorney McCurtain also stated that he would be present 
at such meeting and report what transpired. 

In connection with this matter it appears from the letter of Mr. 
Leahy that said commission would open headquarters at McAlester, 
thereby indicating that they would remain there for some length of 
time, and unless otherwise desired I suggest that the department give 
such commission no recognition at this time. 

In view of the act of the Choctaw tribal council above referred to, 
a copy of which is inclosed herewith, and as it is my understanding 
that a similar act was passed by the Chickasaw legislature, although 
I have no information to such effect, I suggest the advisability of my 
being directed by wire to notify the governor of the Chickasaw Nation 
and the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, or that they be so 
advised direct by you, that the department would not recognize the 
authority of any person claiming to act as a representative of either the 
Choctaw or Chickasaw nations in meeting with this commission. 

Very respectfully, 
J. G. Wricut, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 9, 1908. 

Sir: The department is in —_ of your communication of the 
4th instant suggesting the advisability of notifying the governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation and the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation 
that this depart.nent will not recognize the authority of any person 
claiming to act as representative of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations in meeting with the Oklahoma segregated coal and asphalt 
commission to confer respecting the disposition of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw segregated coal and asphalt lands. 

It seems from the inclosures with your letter that the chairman of 
the Oklahoma state commission informed Governor McCurtain that 
the commission will open headquarters at South McAlester January 
13, and requested that some representative of the Choctaw and Chick- 
— nations meet them for the purpose of giving the commission infor- 
mation. 

Governor McCurtain replying to this stated that the Choctaw Nation 
has no representatives in the matter of the disposition of the coal and 
asphalt lands and deposits, and that the disposition thereof is under 
the direction and control of Congress, but signified his willingness to be 
present at an informal meeting, or, if he is unable to attend, that Mr. 
Hickman, national delegate, or the special delegate, Mr. Hudson, would 
be present, saying: 

“These delegates will give you any information you may desire which 
they are able to give, and should you wish to make any proposition to 
the tribes they will, on the part of the Choctaws and under my instruc- 
tions, communicate the same to the authorities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with proper recommendations.” 

Governor McCurtain furnished you copies of this correspondence for 
the information of the department. 

Neither the tribal authorities nor this department have any authority 
to negotiate a sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. That matter rests entirely with Con- 
gress. It is not believed, however, that there would be any impropriety 
in the officers of these nations, or the officers of this peste giving 
to a commission of the State of Oklahoma, or to any other reliable com- 
mission, or party interested in the disposition of these lands and de- 

osits, any information bearing upon the subject. For this reason I 
ave decided against givi the chief executives of the nations instruc- 
tions suggested by you, and so notified you by telegram, which is hereby 
confirmed, reading as follows: 

“It is not advisable to give formal notice, as suggested in your letter 
of the 4th instant relative to negotiations concerning Choctaw segre- 
gated coal iand. Letter follows.” 

You will report any further developments in this matter which you 
deem the department should be advised of. 

Very respectfully, 
J. R. GaRPFretp, Secretary. 

The COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 

Muskogee, Okla. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla., January 15, 1908. 


Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge Pa of departmental letter 
dated January 9, 1908, advising me, in reply to my communication 
of the 4th instant, that it was not deemed advisable, as suggested 
by me, to instruct the chief executives of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw nations that the department would not recognize the authority 
of any punee eae, to act as a representative of said nations 
in meeting with the Oklahoma segregated coal and t com- 
mission to confer regarding the disposition of segrega coal and 
asphalt lands. I am advised that neither the department nor the 
tribal authorities have any authority to otiate the sale of said 
lands, as that matter rests entirely with Congress, but that it is 
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not believed there will be any impropriety in the officers of 
nations or the officers of the department giving to said commission .~ 
interested parties any information bearing be ane the subject. [| a, 
directed, however, to report any further developments in this ma:: 
which I deem that the department should be advised of. F 

In this connection I beg to state that Mr. Peter Hudson, Choc: w 
delegate to Washington, this day called at this office and’ infor. 
me that he had met such commission and furnished them a comm ;:. 
cation, a copy of which is inclosed herewith. Aras 

Mr. Hudson further informed me that Mr. McMurray, of the firm 
Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, and Mr. Cecil Lyon, of Texas, appe d 
before said commission and presented to them a contract exeeyt:;; 
the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation October 21, 1905, and a <j.’ 
lar contract executed by the governor of the Chickasaw Nation. ¢.: 
November 16, 1905, authorizing them to act as representatives 4 
nations in negotiating for the disposition of these lands, and that «. 
contracts were executed, presumably, in accordance with an act of ; 
Choctaw council, approved by the principal chief July 3, 1905, an:),. 
izing him to employ counsel or appoint commissioners to represent ; 
nation in all matters connected with the sale of said lands, and :,, },. 
paid not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum which may be received ; m 
the lands and deposits sold. ™ 

Although I have heretofore had no information relative to any « 
contracts, nor have they been submitted to the department so fir ». 
have any knowledge, I*have been led to believe that such contracts .. 
isted ; that the firm above mentioned would appear for the nations a; 
subsequently claim to have rendered valuable services, and presen; ; 
the department or Congiess claims against the nations therefor, as 
fied in their contract. 

I inclose herewith copy of a communication from the principal ; 
of the Choctaw Nation relative to the act of the Choctaw counei! ay. 
thorizing the appointment of such counsel or representatives, upon ro. 
ceipt of which the same will be forwarded to the department. 

Very respectfully, 


* 


me 


J. G. Wricut, Commiss 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


EXECUTIVE Orrice, CHOCTAW Nation, 
Kinta, Okla., January 11, 1908, 

Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 6, 1908, 
relative to the act of the Choctaw council approved July 3, 1905, ay- 
thorizing the appointment of a commission to dispose of the segregated 
coal lands. 

In reply, you are advised that some time ago I decided to sulmit said 
act of the council for executive action, and wrote Mr. Wilson, national 
secretary, requesting him to forward the original act to Mr. I. © 
McCurtain, to be by him engrossed in proper form for submission. Mr. 
Wilson advised Mr. D. C. McCurtain, as you were informed, that he 
could not find the act among the records of his office, but thoucht he 
had let Lester, who was formerly my private secretary, or myself hay 
the bill. Just here I desire to say that the bill was not given to me 
and that I never called for it until recently, when I asked that it lx 
sent to D. C. McCurtain, to be engrossed by him. And I wil! say fu: 
ther if Lester got this bill it was on his own account and without any 
authority or direction from me. 

However, you are advised that I will have this bill engrossed from 
the copy as it appears in the published laws (session acts) of the coun- 
cil and will submit the same, signed and attested by the proper oficers 
of the council and myself. At the time I submit the bill I will furnish 
a full statement of its purposes, the circumstances under which it was 
passed and approved, etc., together with whatever recommendations 
think proper to be made by me in the premises. 

Very respectfully, 

Green McCreary 
Principal Chief Choctaw \ut 
Hon. J. G. Wricut, Commissioner, 

Muskogee, Okla, 


SHERMAN, TEX., January 10, 1 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: You will remember that, prior to | 
sumption of your duties as Secretary of the Interior, | « n 
you with relation to the Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lands and told 
ou that, acting under a resolution of the Choctaw and (hick v 
egislatures, the governors of these two tribes had appointed me one of 
the commission of four to represent them in any proposed sale of the 

land. I told you at the time I had no desire to be thought what 
poomeey denominated in this State as a grafter, but I did have a 
esire to earn any sum of money that I honorably could, and it occurs 
to me that this might be an opportunity to earn some money honor 
ably and also to serve these i who have been my neighbors (! 
only live 10 miles from the Territory) and with whom I have done 
business practically all my life. The others on this commission «re 
Messrs. Mansfield eMurray, and Cornish, of South McAlester, Ind. 1. 
When I was in Washington I did not know this matter was to com 
up on the 13th of January, but_on my return to my office here to day 
I find a letter from Governor Johnston, of the Chickasaws, notifyins 
me to be in South McAlester on Monday, and it is my intention to |» 
there on Monday, the 13ta, to meet the commission appointed by (hs 
State of Oklahoma. Had I known this matter was coming up 8° s°0!, 
I would certainly have seen you while in Washington last month, snd 
I called on you for the purpose of having a general talk, but I was sv 
unfortunate as to find you out. ol 
A short time ago I saw Mr. McMurray and he informed me thin 
Messrs. Mansfield and Cornish had practically moved to California aod 
would perhaps decline to serve on this commission on that account. |, 
of course, know that this firm made an active antagonist of Secret") 
Hitchcock, and not having asked you, I do not know how you rega 1 
them, but it sitting en to me — eS artment — not 
consider perm this firm to represen e ckasaws in this pro- 
posed coai-land trade. The governor of one of the tribes above rr 
erred to intimated as much to me a couple of months ago when | saw 
him, and I want to ask you ff you will me the favor to write me 4s 
fully as you care to on this subject, and in order that I may rece’ 
your reply as aoe as ble, I ask that you do me the favor . 

write me in duplicate at and Houston, Tex., in order that 
may receive your letter at 


the earliest moment. As I eve mot gone 
into this case with you, it is my purpose on Monday, when I am w! 
the Oklahoma State committee, to merely see what they want to do 
and then defer any further action until I have had an opportunity (o 
consult with you. 








know of my standing in this section. 
say that I am at the head of the largest lumber concern in the State, 


You perhaps Pardon me if I 
il line and in the manufacturing line, and have four 
both in the tected to the head of the Republican organization in this 
times ‘and no man has as yet had an opportunity to say a word deroga- 
pens my character in any respect, and I do not care at this time of 
tory ite to leave any such openings, but in this matter I believe that 
= ,e one should represent these Indians, and I believe that some one 
ome be conversant with larger business affairs, and I believe it is 
Sener for me to represent them and if I can make money for them as 
pr as myself, I think that is proper. 
Wer ghall be pleased to hear from you, but in the meantime I shall do 
thing that will prove at all embarrassing to you, the administration, 
ne myself. It is my idea that I shall be in Washington within the 
a three or four weeks, and if so, will be glad to take the matter up 
ith you. 
= Lg wishes and with assurances of my personal esteem, I am, 
. , very truly 
Yours y ’ Crcit A. Lyon, 
National Committeeman and State Chairman, 
R. GARFIELD, 


Jas. 
Secretary Washington, D. C. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 15, 1908. 

My Drar CoLonni LYON: I have your letter of January 10. As I told 
Sloan Simpson, who talked to me about this matter, I feel that the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws do not at  go—y require the services of 
anyone to aid them in the question of how best to dispose of their 
segregated coal lands. The Government acts as their guardian, and is 
having a careful examination made of the character and quality of the 
coal, and when this is finished we will have facts upon which can be 
based a proper determination of the value of the land and the best 
method for its_use or disposition. 

I am sorry I did not see you when you were here. So far as the 
firm of Mansfield, MeMurray & Cornish is concerned, all the contracts 
for the Indians they had with the department have been closed, and it 
is not my intention to approve any pew ones. The difficulty that firm 
had regarding its fee was of such a character as to make us all feel 
that we did not care to approve their employment on any new maiters. 
I will be glad to talk with you fully about this when next you are here. 

Very truly, yours, 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 

Col. Ceci A. Lyon, 

Sherman, Ter. 





Proceedings of the segregated coal and asphalt commission at its session 

held at McAlester, Okia., on January 14, 1908, showing statements of 
John F. McMurray and Cecil A. Lyon. - 
Present: T. J. Leahy, chairman; James Chambers, secretary; J. B. 
‘osh. 
. The CHAIRMAN. The commission at this time meets for the purpose 
of hearing from the representatives of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations upon the question as to the extent and value of the coal and 
asphalt lands which have been segregated, and which belong to the 
tribes, and the attitude and feeling of said tribes with reference to the 
sale of the same to the State of Oklahoma, provided such sale can 
receive proper and legal sanction and can be made upon terms satis- 
factory to both parties. 

(Mansfield, MeMurray & Cornish and Cecil A. Lyon appeared on 
behalf of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, and presented as their 
authority for doing so an act of the Choctaw council dated July 3, 
1905, authorizing the governor of the Choctaw Nation to make such 
employment and a contract with the governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation, dated November 17, 1905, and authorized by the Chickasaw 
legislature by an act at its regular 1905 session, the contract with the 
governor of the Choctaw Nation being dated October 21, 1905.) 

Mr. J. F. McMurray, being called to the witness stand, spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. McMurray. I am here for the purpose of giving information 
rather than making a speech, and to give information along whatever 
lines you might want. 

The CHATRMAN. We desire especially to receive information along 
the lines of the coal and asphalt deposits, their extent, the extent of 
their operation, and the revenue that has been received, and such 
other information as occurs to you as might be proper for the com- 
mission to have. 

Mr. McMurray. On the question of the leases, I believe it would 
be a good plan to take first the statement of Hampton Tucker, made 
before the United States Senate at its McAlester hearing. That state- 
ment gives detailed information as to the leases, the royalty, and 
other—-— 

The CHarrmMan. I will state that we have tried to arrange for Mr. 
Tucker to appear before the commission. 

Mr. McMurray. I have here, Mr. Chairman, certain data referring 
to the ted coal lands that we have prepared after painstaking 
investigation and much labor, and I think that it is perbaps in better 
shape than we could get it in any other way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you desire to file this as an exhibit? 

Mr. McMurray. Yes, sir. [Exhibit A.}] I thought you would like 
to look over it and see if it is in the shape you ire it. We have 
been working on this exhibit for about two years, and after going over 
the ground and examining the openings referred to, and hence it is 
almost accurate as to the information given. 

The CmarrMan. I notice that you have the royalties u 
ee Are you able to tell what the royalties would 
me 

Mr. McMurray. Yes, sir; I can get a statement of that. You will 
note that it covers the number of openings on each lease, the condition 
of the coal, the size of the lease, the condition of the surface of the 


to June 30, 
since that 


land, the — of the land, whether it is timbered or prairie, smooth 
or rough, in a l way. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. About how much of this land is under lease?—A. One hundred 


thousand acres. 
Q. About how much of it is being operated or worked?—A. That 
is difficult to say because they are working more every day. 
Q. are making new developments every day?—A. Either new 
developments or extending those already made, either extending them 
in the same leases or over into other leases. 
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Q. How much of the land Is now exhausted as to coal?—A. I could 
not give the figures. 


Q. ate think I ought to give that 


more accu- 
rately ; I think I had better take that up and give the exact figures. 
Q. How long have these mining operations been carried 


; ae on ?—A., 
The first mining of coal was done in this field—by this field I mean the 


Choctaw Nation—in the year 1872. The coal was discovered out east 
of old McAlester by old David Mishamontubbi, an Indian, and brought 
to McAlester. He didn’t know what it was; investigation showed it 
to be coal, and it was loaded in ox carts and carried into Kansas. That 
was in 1872. Just at that time the Missouri, Kansas and Texas was 
pointing in this direction, and the coal was used as an influence to get 
them to build along this line where the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
now is. The first mining was done in 1872, but it was done in a very 
limited way for several years. At this time they are mining in the 
Choctaw country about 3,000,000 tons per year. 

Q. We have been informed that the vein of coal in some leases dips 
so much as to make it practically useless for mining purposes. What 
do you know about that?—A. These are all pitching veins. Most of 
them, however, are workable, and can be worked at a profit. The 
coal west of McAlester, on what is known as the McAlester vein, dips 
some of it, as much as 55 degrees. But most of the veins are workable 
ont can be worked at a great profit. The coal as a rule is not steep 
coal. 

Q. Does that condition prevail generally throughout the district ?— 
A. It is not steep coal as a rule, and can be worked at a profit. The 
—_ coal is west of McAlester. A small field of it there is pretty 
steep. 

Q. Do you know anything about what is now being done by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with reference to sinking or boring holes 
in this field?—A. They are using a diamond drill. However, we had 
better get that information from some one in touch with the work. 

Q. Do you know anything about how much they have done?—A. Not 
a great deal. 

Q. Are you able to tell what is the relative value of the coal in this 
field as compared with the value of the coal in the southwestern part 
of Kansas and southwestern Missouri?—A. I think that this is the 
most valuable coal west of the Mississippi River and one of the best 
bituminous coals in this country. Perhaps there is no bituminous coal 
in the United States superior to this. unless it be a small field in Penn- 
sylvania. I speak especially of the McAlester coal; that is of the high- 
est quality; the other coals, known as the Hartshorne and Lehigh coal, 
are first-class steam coals. 

Q. But they are not as good as the McAlester coal?—A. No, not as 
hich grade as McAlester coal—that is, for commercial purposes; for 
steam coal they are equally as good as the McAlester coal; McAlester 
coal is harder, is higher in fixed carbon, and stands transportation bet- 
ter and is better for stocking or storing; it keeps better. 

Q. I notice here in your exhibit that you mention the persons or com- 
panies who have these leases; are you able to tell about how long these 
leases have yet to run?—A. An average of about twenty-three years, I 
shoulc say. No leases have been made for the past three or four years, 
and th*y were all made for thirty years. I should think that an aver- 
age of six or seven years had expired on each lease. Most of them 
were made about the years 1899 or 1900. 

Q. Do you know whether they all pay the same rate of royalty ?— 
A. Yes, sir. They all pay 8 cents per ton on mine run. 

Q. What do you mean by mine run?—A. Coal as it comes out of the 
mine without being screened. They used to pay 15 cents per ton on 
sereened coal. But the change was made several years ago, and they 
all now pay 8 cents per ton on mine-run coal. 


Q. The Choctaw and Chickasaw nations have a joint interest in these 
coal lands, as I understand it?—A. Yes, sir. It is held in common. 
Each Choctaw and each Chickasaw has an undivided interest in the 


land, the coal and asphalt land, and all the mineral thereon 

Q. Is it an equal division between the two nations or the members of 
the two tribes?—A. An equal division between all of the members of 
both tribes. The division hes been made in the ratio of three parts to 
the Choctaws and one part to the Chickasaws, and that is about the 
ratio that would be maintained, but as a matter of law they belong to 
each Choctaw and Chickasaw equally. 

Q. How long have you been interested in this coal and asphalt ques- 
tion on behalf of the tribes?—A. You mean how long have I been repre- 
senting these people in reference to the coal and asphalt? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. Since October, 1905. 

Q. Have your relations with the governors and leading men of these 
tribes by reason of your investigations under your contracts, or your 
relation with them in any other manner, put you in a position so that 
you are able to give us any information as to whether or not the tribes 
would be likely to go into a proposition looking to the sale of these 
lands to the State?—A. As to the Choctaws, their delegate, Mr. Hick- 
man, is here. There may be some Choctaws here, too. Mr. Hickman 
represents the tribe here and at Washington. . 

Q. What is your information along that line?—A. My information 
is that the Choctaw and Chickasaw people want to sell these coal and 
asphalt lands. They want to se!! them to a person that will take them 
both mineral and surface together, and that will pay the money for 
them at the earliest possible date. I think that they would be very 
favorable to selling them to the State of Oklahoma if the sale could be 
perfected without any unusual delay. 

Q. So far as you know, have the tribes ever fixed a value on these 
lands?——A. Neither one has ever fixed a value upon them. 

Q. In looking over the exhibit which you filed, I do not find any- 
thing which indicates the depth of the coal on any of these leases.— 
A. Let me have that and I will explain it to you. Take the first, this 
McAlester coal; it is a pitching vein, and if it goes far enough it is 
bound to come to the surface, or within a few feet of it, and has a 
eap rock. This rock is such that a person who understands the bust- 
ness can follow it along the ground as easily as an ordinary person 
can follow a row of trees. As the coal slopes away from the crop it 
gets deeper, depending upon the pitch of the vein. In making the 
segregation it was not the policy to segregate any deep coal. The 
segregated lands run along the crop of the coal generally, so that 
practically all of the coal segregated is shallow coal or of medium 
depth. Perhaps most of the coal, if followed down deep enough, would 
run into land that has not been segregated, but it would be at a con- 
siderable, depth. 

Q. Alf the development that has been carried on has been among 
this cap rock and most of the coal taken out has been shallow eeal? 
A. Most of it has been taken from near the surface, but a good many 
shafts have been sunk, some at a depth of 500 feet. But it has rather 
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been the custom to start a slope down along the coal from the | 
and when the slope has been put down several hundred feet to sin 
a shaft out in front and then take the balance of the coal out through 
that shaft. 

Q. As a rule, about how deep is the coal on these lands where it 
runs into the nonsegregated land?—A. No rule would work out that, 
as it would be different in most every lease. 

Q. As much as 1,000 feet?—A. No; I do not think that the coal 
under any of the segregated land is as deep as 1,000 feet—that is, the 
coal in any of the veins being worked. A great many people believe— 
people who have made a study of conditions here—that there are veins 
under the veins being worked, and that they are heavier veins and 
better coal than the veins that they are now working, but most of the 
known veins on this segregated land will be shallow veins. 

Q. These deeper veins are a matter of supposition, that is all?— 
A. A matter of supposition; that is, not only the result of theory, 
but the result of knowledge of other veins, as well as the condition 
existing in this field. You understand that not all of this coal here 
is a single vein. A good deal of the land bas as many as two or three 
workable veins of coal in it. You tase this McAlester vein that they 
are now working. It crops out about a mile and a half or a mile and 
three quarters north of this — and runs from east to west. Then 
there is another crop of coal known as the Hartshorne vein, or the 
Hartshorne veins, there being two of them, that run along within 
200 feet of each other, and they all dip under the same land and 
under the same leases, so there are three known veins of coal under 
this field, and all workable and good coal. There are the McAlester 
veins and the two Hartshorne veins. 

@. In your judgment, from — knowledge of the segregated coal 
field, is there any great part of it that is not workable?—A. I do not 
think that there is any great part of it that is not workable. How- 
ever, we have no definite knowledge of those leases that have not yet 
been opened. 

Q. The mines that are being operated extend generally all over the 
field, do they not?—A. Yes, sir; almost the entire field. Take the 
district running from here to Fort Smith, you find coal mines all along 
the Choctaw road and a good many places along the Fort Smith and 
Western. In other words, you find mines all along this vein of coal 
on the south side of the ridge and on the other side also, and the peo- 
ple who understand coal reason from that that the coal is about the 
same in between as the coal taken from these places. 

Q. It may be deeper, may it not?—A. No; it would be about the 
same. These mines are all along the crop, and a new mine would be 
opened on the crop, so that the depth would be about the same. 

Q. What have you to say, Mr. MeMurray, as to the surface of the 
segregated coal lands being good agricultural lands?—A. Much of it is 
good for agriculture. 

Q. About what proportion, would you say?—A. I would not hazard a 
guess. Not very much of it, however, is land that could be used for 
suiue form of agricultural purposes, either for cultivation or for grass. 

Q. Is any great part of it being farmed at this time?—aA. I believe 
that a good many small farms are scattered over it. 

Q. I believe, in your exhibit, you estimate the total of the segre- 
gated coal land at 433,038 acres?—A. That is not an estimate, it is the 
exact figure. 

Q. Are there any town sites in the segregated land?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Should not they be deducted from that amount?—aA. No, sir. 
There may be some small patches that the Seeretary has taken out 
since, ony the coal is there and belongs to the Indians and is sub- 
ject to sale. 

Q. But as to the surface of the land, that would have to be de- 
ducted ?—-A. Yes, sir; if amy has been taken out since it would have 
to be deducted. But I think that just a very few pieces have been 
taken out since that time. And small pieces at that. 

Q. Do you know about how many acres are included in these town 
sites ?—A. No, sir; not very much, though. 

Q. If this commission in its report to the governor and the legislature 
should recommend a continuation of the labor in the interest of the 
State seeking te secure these lands, do you believe as the representative 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations that the nations would be will- 
ing to provide for a commission to confer with a commission appointed 
en behalf of the State ?—A. I do not know what their disposition would 
he about oe a commission. I have not heard e matter dis- 
cassed, but I think that if it became necessary to do so, and there was 
® prospect of selling the property, they would so do. 

®. You don’t think of anything more that you can add to what you 
have said, do you?—A. No; I de not know that I can add anything. 
This statement that 1 have filed has been very carefully gotten wp, and 
if you would like to have it filed, I will do so. I suppose if it were 
filed you would take occasion to verify the statements made therein. 

Q. We would like to have it filed, but you can bring it down to date 
first, can’t you?—A. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

Q. We would like if, while the commission is here, you think of any- 
thing further, that you will give it to the commissicn.—<A. I will be 
giad to do so. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Crem E. Lyon. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. You have been designated by the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
as one of their representatives?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The commission will be very glad to hear from you as to your 
knowledge of the coal and asphalt lands.—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that I can best sum it up by saying that Mr. MeMurray’s statement 
covers the ground. My knowledge is not so extensive as his, but so 
far as it goes, it is along the same lines as his statement. 

Q. Have you been over these lands?—A. More or less; yes, sir. 
ay are some that I have never been on in the northeastern part of 
the State. 

Q. What, in Sg epinhea, Mr. Lyon, would be the attitude of the 
Chickasaw ple with reference to a deal with the State for these 
lands ?—A. I think they would be ready, Mr. Chairman, to entertain a 
proposition from the State, perhaps more readily than they would from 
an outsider. But I think that one of the ideas they have is that a 
deal with the State would necessitate more delay than they would like 
to have. They desire, as I understand it, to get the matter wound up 
as speedily as possible. 

Q. What about the asphalt lands, Mr. Lyon?—A. I have little 
knowledge about them. have made two or three trips to the asphalt 
4 = the —— of as The ome os —— ns to lie = 
m y east o Leamore. ere are, eve, asp deposits 
other localities—such as east of Atoka. 
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Q. Is that segregated ?—A. I do not think so. 
Mr. Cuampers. It is segregated. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. Is that near Ardmore segregated?—A. It is nearer Da, 
I think they call it Daraty. 
Q. Is the deposit there in such condition as to make it proi: 


for working?—A. I am not expert enough to know. I know 
shipped quite a lot of asphalt from that mine, but whether it has 
worked for the past three or four years I don’t know. It has 
that long since I was there. My visit them was in the interest of 4 
projected line of railway to be built to it. oo 
Mr. J. F. McMurray recalled. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Mr. McMurray, I forgot to ask you about that.—A. The as, > 
has been worked but very little. More at Daraty than anywhere «)<. 
and a good deal has been taken out of the field just west of Ara: 
The streets of Ardmore have been recently paved with it. 

2. About how many acres have been segregated for asphalt? —\ 
I don’t know; it is in the reports. Not a large quantity, howeyey 
There is a piece near Ardmore, a piece near Anthlers, and one poo: 
Daraty. The land just west of Ardmore I do not think is segregated. 

Mr. Lyon (continued). 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. You spoke about tlie tribes having a feeling that there would be 
too much delay in dealing with the State. No matter who purc! 1 
these lands, would it not require a considerable investigation on ¢)\, 
part of the purchaser that they might arrive at a fair price?—A_. Yos, 
sir; that time would be taken up before the deal was made, the ide. [ 
tried to express that after the deal was closed they would hay. ¢, 
wait for their money. Wait on a bond issue, or something like ; 
while ate — might have their financial plans all mad 
fore they went into the deal. Aside from this, I think that Q 
tribes would sooner deal with the State, because of the advantioo 
eat would redound to them as being part owners of this land a; 
wards. 

Q. At the present time there is no authority for the sale of the 
lands?—A. There might be some argument about that; but there iy 
really no authority for the sale of the lands now, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla., Janiiary 24, 1 

Str: In connection with my communication dated January 15, 1508, 
relative to the commission on the part of the State of Oklalioma investi- 
gating the segregated coal lands with a view of purchasing the :.me 
by the State, I have the honor to inclose herewith a communication 
dated January 21, 1908, from Mr. D. C. McCurtain, general attorney 
for the Choctaw Nation, concerning the matter. 

I have no further information upon this subject at this time, and as 
stated in my former communication, as soon as the tribal act of the 
Choetaw council authorizing the principal chief to — a commission 
to represent the nation in ccennection with the position of these 
lands is received, the same will be forwarded for the consideration of 
the department. 

Very respectfully, 
The SrecReETaRY OF THE INTERIOR. 


J. G. Wricut, Commissioncr. 


MCALESTER, OKLA., January 21, 1908 


Sir: The committee or commission on the part of the State, created 
by the constitutional convention of Oklahoma to investigate and report 
to the legislature upon the a of the State buying the sezre- 
gated coal lands and deposits belonging to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws (I do not know its official designation), met in open session at 
this plaee January 14. 

Governor McCurtain, as I am informed, was requested to mect the 
state committee, as the committee desired to meet a representative of 
the tribes (Choctaw and Chickasaw, I presume) for the purpose of 
ascertaining the feeling of the Indians toward selling the coal proner- 
ties to the State. To this request I understand the —— replied, 
disclai any legal authority to represent the tribe the matter of 
the sale of the coal and asphalt lands and deposits on account of tle 
fact that at present Se of said properties is committed by 
law to the exclusive con of the Federal Government; but he indi- 
cated a willingness to meet the state committee informally, designating 
Choctaw dalegate to Washingtom, D. Ci. to represent the Choctaw Nation 

w Oo Wai » D.C. represen octaw Nation 
in this informal and unofficial as 

On the 12th day of January I received a telegram, as follows: 


Kinta, OKLA., January 12. 
D. C. McCurratn, 
McAlester, Okla.: 


Please give such instructions to Hickman and Hudson as you wish. 
Have stenographer take down proceedings of the conference. [lave 
Hudson come by on his way back. 
Green McCcrraiy. 
after 


Messrs. Hickman, Hudson, and I went into conference soon i! 
their arrival here, and after mature consideration our unanimous ©1- 
clusion was that the Choctaw delegates should reduce their views (0 
writing and file the same with the state committee. The following 
statement was filed: 


McALESTER, OKLA., January 1}, 1908 


(Before the segregated coal and asphalt lands commission created by 
the constitutional convention of the Stat-: of Oklahoma.) 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEB: We have pre- 
pared and agreed upon the following statement which we desire to ‘ile 
with your commission as defining our position before you and ©s- 
preeens our views upon the subject-matter of this conference or 
meeting : 

1. We do not come before you as representatives of the Choctaw 
Nation with any authority in the matter of the disposition of the «oa! 
and asphalt lanas belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes. | 

nd su t reason that 


ih os a the Se such lands is 
the exclusive control of the Federal t, and no one is 
authorized on the part of the tribes to take any action whatever at (i's 
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he ready information of your commission, and for the purpose 
oft aniaiain full and satisfactorily to you our position, we respect- 
fully quote the only authority that ever existed for the cgpepanem of 
representatives on the part of the tribes in the matter of the sale of 
the coal and asphalt lands and deposits. The Soto agree- 
ment, which first authorized the sale of said lands and deposits, pro- 
vided, as to representatives on the part of the tribes, that— 

“All lands (coal and asphalt) segregated and reserved * * * shall 

« * * be sold by a commission composed of three persons, which shall 
be appointed by the President, one on the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal chief of the Choctaw Nation, who shall be a Choctaw by blood, 
and one upon the recommendation of the governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation, who shall be a Chickasaw by blood * * *%,” 
"By the act of April 21, 1904, the manner of sale of the coal lands 
was changed so as to sell the unleased lands upon sealed proposals 
instead of at public auction, and all leased lands were withdrawn from 
sale. As to representatives on the part of the tribes, however, prac- 
tically the same provision contained in the supplementary agreement 
was carried into said act of April 21, 1904, as follows: 

« Provided, That the President shall appoint a commission of three 
persons, one on the recommendation of the principal chief of the Choc- 
taw Nation, who shall be a Choctaw by blood, and one upon the recom- 
mendation of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who shall be a 
Chickasaw by blood, which commission chall have a right to be present 
at the time of the opening of bids and be heard in relation to the ac- 
ceptance or rejection thereof.” 

Under the acts of Congress above referred to, Thomas FEF. Sanguin 
was appointed on the part of the Choctaw Nation and Walter Colbert 
was appointed on the part of the Chickasaw Nation, as we are in- 
formed. Sanguin and Colbert are the only persons who ever repre- 
sented the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations in the matter of the sale of 
the coal and asphalt lands and deposits, and their authority terminated 
upon the withdrawal of the coal lands from sale by the act of Congress 
of April 26, 1906, as follows: 

“That all coal and asphalt lands, whether leased or unleased, shall 
be reserved from sale under this act until the existing leases for coal 
and asphalt lands shall have expired or until such time as may be pro- 
vided by law.” 

Hence, our conclusion, as above stated, that no one is authorized on 
the part of the tribes to take any action whatever at this time in rela- 
tion to the disposition of the coal and asphalt lands and deposits be- 
longing to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. And our appearance before 
you here and now must be in our capacity as private individuals, mem- 
pers of the Choctaw tribe of Indians, and it is in this capacity that we 
greet you. 

2. We understand it to be your duty, under your appointment by 
authority of the constitutional convention of the State of Oklahoma, to 
investigate the extent and value of the coal and asphalt lands belonging 
to the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes and to report the result of your 
investigation back to the State with your recommendatign as to the 
purchase of said lands by the State. Proceeding upon this understand. 
ing of your mission here, we would respectfully invite your attention 
to the statements of Mine Inspector Cameron and Coal Trustee Tucker, 
as contained in Volume I of the report of the Senate committee that 
visited the Indian Territory in the latter part of the year 1906. These 
statements are made by officials of the Government who are charged 
with the duty of looking after the mining interests of the tribes and 
of keeping a correct record thereof, and while their idea as to the extent 
of the unleased minera' land is more or less conjectural, as are also 
their estimates of the value of the entire ficld, yet it is more than prob- 
able that their judgment of these matters is better warranted than that 
of any other disinterested parties having a knowledge of the coal and 
asphalt lands of this country. We therefore commend to your inves- 
——— and consideration the statements of Mr. Cameron and Mr. 

ucker. 

3. As to the feeling of the Indians toward the matter of the State 
buying these coal lands, we do not profess to know that, nor do we 
think anyone else is prepared to speak for the tribes on this question, 
for that sentiment has never been polled. But speaking our judgment, 
based upon the nature of the probable transaction, we should say that 
it is not a matter of sentiment with the Indians, but a matter of busi- 
ness, and they ‘would, as we think they should, favor that purchaser 
which will pay them the most for their property. 

4. As to whether the Indians would be willing to join the State in 
an effort to induce Congress to permit the sale of the coal and asphalt 
lands to the State, we must give a qualified answer. If it is expected 
to ask that the State be permitted to buy these lands exclusive of any 
other bidders, then the very interest the tribes have in getting as many 
bidders as possible for these lands makes it our plain duty to answer, 
“No.” If it is expected to ask that the State may enter the field as 
a competitive bidder, then we answer, “ Yes, and welcome.” 

In conclusion, we desire to state that if your commission wishes to 
submit*any propositions affecting the Choctaws we will receive them 
and communicate the same to our principal chief, and under his direc- 
tions present the same to the proper authorities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with proper recommendations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. L. HicKMan, 
Choctaw Delegate to Washington, D. C. 
Peter J. Hupson, 
Special Choctaw Delegate to Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. F. McMurray. of the firm of Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, 
and Cecil A. Lyon, of Texas, went before the state committee, and upon 
being asked how long they had represented the tribes in the sale of the 
coal lands, Mr. McMurray replied that they had been representing the 
tribes since 1905, and he gave dates as to contracts he had with both 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes and also dates of the acts of the 
council and legislature of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, respec- 
tively, authorizing said contracts. Whether Mr. McMurray filed these 
contracts and council acts with the state committee or not, I do not 
know. But I presume that he presented the contracts and the council 


acts au the same as a basis of his claim that he represented 
the tribes in matter of the disposition of the coal and asphalt 
interests g to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. If this be 


the basis of his right or claim of right to represent the tribes I 
wae take issue with that on behalf of the Choctaws, and would 

First. That the act of the council under which he claims a contract 
with the Choctaws is of no validity for the reason that said act of the 
counell has never been approved by the President of the United States 
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as mired by section 29 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1898 
(30 Stats., 495), as follows: mn . 7 , 

“It is further agreed that no act, ordinance, or resolution ef the 
council of either the Choctaw or Chickasaw tribes in any manner 
affecting the land of the tribe, or of the individuals after allotment, 
or the moneys or other property of the tribe or citizens thereof (except 
appropriations for the regular and necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment of the respective tribes), * * * shall be of any validity until 
capeeres by the President of the United States.” 

econd. At the time said contract was made with Mansfield, MeMur 
ray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon to represent the tribes in the disposition 
of the coal and asphalt lands, the Choctaws and Chickasaws had repre 
sentatives for that purpose appointed by the President of the United 
States under the acts of Congress approved July 1, 1902, and April 21, 
1904, as follows: 

“All lands (coal and asphalt) segregated and reserved * * * shall 
* * * be sold by a commission composed of three persons, which 
shall be appointed by the President, one on the recommendation of the 
principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, who shall be a Choctaw by blood, 
and one upon the recommendation of the governor of the Chicka 
‘jz who shall be a Chickasaw by blood. * * *” (Act of 

“Provided, That the President shall appoint a commission of three 
persons, one on the recommendation of the principal chief of the Choe 
taw Nation, who shall be a Choctaw by blood, and one upon the recom 
mendation of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who shall be a 
Chickasaw by blood, which commission shall have a right to be present 
at the time of the opening of bids and be heard in relation to the 
acceptance or rejection thereof.” (Act of 1904.) 


T. EK. Sanguin and Walter Colbert were nominated, respectively, by 


the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation, and were appointed by the President under the acts 
of Congress above quoted, and they were the only representatives the 
tribes ever had in the matter of the sale of their coal and asphalt lands: 


they continued as such representatives of the tribes until the passae 
of the act of Congress of April 26, 1906, withdrawing said coal lands 
from sale, as follows: 

“That all coal and asphalt lands, whether leased or unleased, shall 
be reserved from sale under this act until the existing leases for coal 
and asphalt lands shall have expired or until such time as may be 
provided by law.” 

With the passage of the act of April 26, 1906, supra, all authority 
for the sale of the coal and asphalt lands of the tribes ceased to exist, 
and with it, of course, ceased the legal existence of tribal representa- 
tives in the matter. 

Furthermore, I am informed by Governor McCurtain himself that he 
declined to give Mr. MeMurray written authority to represent the 
Choctaws before the state committee. Governor McCurtain also ad 
vised the chairman of the state committee that Hickman and Hudson 
were the representatives and the only representatives with any au- 
thority at all to represent the Choctaws in the meeting with the state 
committee. Governor McCurtain further informs me that he has dl- 
rected that the act of the council authorizing the contract with Mans 
field, McMurray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon be submitted for execuiive 
action When the governor submits said act he will accompany same 
by a statement in full giving the history of the passage of the act, the 
making of the contract, etec., for the information of the department. 
While the governor signed the act of the council and made the illegal 
contract in pursuance thereof, his conduct in refusing to recognize said 
act and contract as being of any validity until approved by the lresi- 
dent, and his submitting the same for the President's approval, are en- 
tirely consistent with the very best of faith and good intentions on his 
part. I do not make this statement as a necessary defense of the 
governor, for he needs no defense at the hands of anyone—his let- 
ter transmitting the act for executive action will fully justify his 
course, 

Ovjection to this contract does not rest solely upon its illegality or 
invalidity, but the contract itself is opposed to all the principles and 
considerations of equity and good conscience. In the first place, it is 
not right that these Indians should be required or even permitted to 
give away 10 per cent or any other amount of their substance to sell 
it; nor is it necessary that they should do so. It is inconceivable that 
the United States Government would allow «anyone to make a commis 
sion out of a sale of the property of its Indian wards, and especially 
in a sale that is to be under the direction of the Government itself 
The contract which Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon 
claim to have with the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations for the sale of 
the coal properties belonging to the tribes is, as I understand, for 10 
per cent of the proceeds of the sale. When it is considered that these 
properties of the tribes are estimated to be worth from ten to one 
hundred million dollars, the very amount agreed upon as compensation 
to Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon makes the contract 
unconscionable. 

The contingent character of the contract made with the tribes by 
Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon brings it under the 
ban pronounced by the courts against such contracts. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, speaking to this question, said: 

“Agreements for compensation contingent upon success, suggest the 
use of sinister and corrupt means for the accomplishment of the end 
desired. The law meets the suggestion of evil and strikes down the 
contract from its inception.” 

The fact, too, that this contract affects property of the tribes which 
is under the administrative control of the Government and is subject 
to legislation by Congress makes it repugnant to the principles of public 
policy. -And concerning contracts that involve the procuring of lezisla- 
tion the same high court says: 

“Tt has been asserted in cases relating to agreements for compensa- 
tion for procuring legislation. These have been uniformly declared in- 
valid, and the decisions have not turned upon the question whether 
improper influences were contemplated or used, but upon the corrupting 
tendency of the agreements. Legislation should be prompted solely 
from considerations of the public good and the best means of ad 
vancing it.” 

As bearing on the action of J. F. McMurray and Cecil Lyon in 
appearing before the state committee, I inclose herewith a few clippings, 
which are of interest as showing an effort to create the impression that 
MeMurray and Lyon are the representatives of the tribes in the sale of 
the coal and asphalt properties belonging to the tribes 

In conclusion, I desire to record my opposition to the Mansfield, Me- 
Murray & Cornish-Cecil Lyon contract, and I do so both as a member by 
blood of the Choctaw tribe of Indians and as their legai representative 
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I believe the Government should by proper proceeding require the sur- 
render and cancellation of this contract in order that it may never be 
used to harass the Indian people or their property. 


Very respectfully, 
D. C. McCurTatry, 
General Attorney, Choctaw Nation. 
Hon. J. G. Wricut, Commissioner, 
Muskogee, Okla. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla., February 5, 1908. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith for executive action an 
act of the national council of the Choctaw Nation approved the 
principal chief July 3, 1905, entitled “ Bill No. 6. An act in relation 
to the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations.” 

This act sets up the fact that the coal and asphalt lands were not 
disposed of within three years from the ratification of the supplemental 
agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes as provided by the 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat., 641), and the Indian 
appropriation act of April 21, 1904, and as it was the belief of the 
Choctaw people that such lands should be sold and payment therefor 
made before the expiration of the tribal governments, it is therefore 
provided that the principal ehief of the Choctaw Nation, with the con- 
currence of the Chickasaw Nation, shall take the necessary steps to 
bring about the sale of these lands and deposits for the highest price 
obtainable, and to that end he was empowered to employ counsel or 
appoint commissioners, which counsel or commission should receive as 
compensation for their services not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum 
received from the sale of the land and deposits, such compensation to 
be contingent upon a sale being effected and payable wholly out of the 
moneys received therefrom. 

I also inclose herewith a communication from Hon. Green McCurtain, 
principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, dated February 1, 1908, giving 
the reasons this act has not heretofore been submitted for approval, 
and stating that under this act he made a contract with Messrs. Mans- 
field, McMurray & Cornish and Mr. Cecil A. Lyon, which contract he 
now believes should not be allowed to stand inasmuch as it is his 
opinion the Choctaw Nation will be allowed to be heard in matters 
affecting its interests, and it will not be necessary to contract or barter 
away any portion of the proceeds of the sale in order to protect the re- 
mainder. He also states that there is no service that such attorneys 
could render under such contract, inasmuch as the sale of the coal lands 
is a matter exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Government. In 
view of such facts he suggests that the act be disapproved. 

I have no record of a similar act having been passed by the Chicka- 
saw legislature. 

for the reasons stated by the principal chief, I respectfully recom- 
mend that the act transmitted be disapproved. 

Very respectfully, J. G. Wricut, 
Commissioner. 


The SecrerTary OF THE INTERIOR. 
(Through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.) 


Kriyta, Oxta., February 1, 1908. 

Sir: I have instructed that bill No. 6 passed by the Choctaw council 
at a special session thereof held in July, 1905, entitled “An act in rela- 
tion to the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations,” be submitted for executive action, and said 
bill is herewith inclosed. 

I desire in submitting said bill to furnish an accompanying statement 
explaining the circumstances under which the same was passed, why it 
was approved, ete. 

In the first place, it was agreed and provided in the supplementary 
agreement (act of Congress — — 1, 1902) between the United 
States Government and the octaw and Chickasaw tribes that all the 
lands belonging to said tribes which were principally valuable for their 
coal and asphalt deposits should be segregated and sold. Said supple- 
mentary agreement ae that such coal and asphalt lands and de- 
posits should be sold at public auction for cash, under the direction of 
the President, by a commission composed of three persons, which should 
be appointed by the President, one on the recommendation of the Eo 
cipal chief of the Choctaw Nation, who should be a Choctaw by blood, 
and one on the recommendation of the governor of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, who should be a Chickasaw by blood. It was further provided in 
said pe that said lands and deposits should be sold within three 
years from the date of the final ratification of said agreement. Notwith- 
standing the plain terms and requirements of this agreement with the 
tribes, and notwithstanding that said provision for the segregation and 
sale of the coal lands was inserted at the special instance of the tribes. 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hitchcock, refused to carry out said 
terms and provisions of said a further than to segregate the 
lands from allotment. Mr. Hitchcock was strongly inclined to the belief 
that the coal and asphalt lands of the tribes could be sold to a better 
advantage if sold upon sealed proposals rather than at public auction ; 
and for his convictions in this his honest belief and good intentions 
were not doubted, nor have they ever been by me or any of the mem- 
bers of my tribe, but there was an opinion, and an honest one, prevail- 
ing among the Choctaw people, who were represented as one of the 
parties to that agreement, that although Mr. Hitchcock’s opinion was 
at variance with the law and its provisions, yet it was his plain duty 
to carry out that law in is every requirement, so far as he could. Thus 
the matter stood for two years. 

April 21, 1904, at the solicitation of the Secretary and upon his rec- 
ommendation, Con so amended the t of 1902 as 
to authorize the sale of the unleased lands upon proposals instead 
of at public auction. Congress went further, however, than was asked 
or recommended by the Secretary, and withdrew the leased lands from 
sale; and just here I will state, if permitted the expression, that the 
withdrawal of our leased lands from sale, and over our protest, too, 
the “ straw that broke the camel’s back.” We knew that the coal 

nies and operators were maintaining a strong lebby at W 

‘or the purpose of resisting the sale of the coal and Ihy 
the leased coal lands, for reasons subserving their own special 8; 
and when the act of April 21, 1904, was passed containing the provision 
withdrawing our teased coal lands from sale—a provision so strongly 
epposed by the tribes and at the same time so much desired by the coal 





companies—the Indian people lost heart; they felt and feared +),.; 
it was to be a contest between themselves on the one side and ¢} 
companies on the other, then the cause of the Indians, though 
was lost to their more aa but unrighteous adversary. This 
tion of their affairs, as Indian saw it and understood it, create) 
an agitation in the eos mind; hence, when the council met the ¢ : 
that the tribes should take or attempt to take the initiative in the »,,... 
of the sale of their coal and asphalt lands and deposits was so «; 7 
that the bill which is now submitted resulted almost spontaneoy: 1 
confess that I shared the popular belief that it was necessary f 
tribes to take some action in their own behalf in this matter, ana . 
quently I approved the bill, and subsequently entered into a co; 
with. a firm of lawyers, Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, who had » 
ated with them Cecil A, Lyon, of Texas, who agreed to under: t 
negotiate a sale of these properties belonging to the tribes for 4 com, 
pensation of ye cent of the proceeds of the sale. a 
I was impelled to take this action, as above stated, on account of +) 
feeling, which was shared by me, that it was necessary for the tri! 
move in the matter. I was influenced also by the recent experien 
had had in the settlement of our citizenship matters. And to fy!) 
plain, -it is necessary that I refer briefly te citizenship matters, | 
the act of June 10, 1896, the Dawes Commission was clothed with ; 
and authority to determine rights to citizenship in the Five (j, 
Tribes with right of appeal to the United States courts then exist; 
the Indian Territory. As soon as it was known that the tribes hax | 
jurisdiction in the matter of their own citizenship rights people ai| .,.; 
the country and in surrounding States began to claim citizen.)\\, 
rights—it was known that the lands and other peseaety of the tribe: 
were to be divided—and a citizenship right established carried with j: , 
right to land and other property of the tribes. af 
. Consequently the Dawes Commission was overrun with applica‘ 
of people who had never theretofore claimed or pretended to be In ‘ 
The Dawes Commission denied most of these applications, but ad: i 
many. Appeals were taken to the courts and a great majority «; 
applicants were admitted. The Indians were unequal to this . t 
because of their unacquaintance with court procedure and their : 
inability to meet the great mass of testimony, much of whic) 4 
fraudulent, that was introduced by the citizenship claimants. This ; 
condition was that these people, 3,500 or 4,000 of them, were de; 
ing enrollment and a considerable part of our property upon jude: 
of the United States courts. The tribes turned in vain to their 
dian Government to save them from the fraud and injustice of })).< 
“ court-adjudged citizens.”” We were scolded by our guardian and told 
that these people had judgments which could not be disturbed 
either the executive or legislative branch of the Government, and | 


we were ilty of laches, etc., in not properly defending against these 
claims—that we were trying “to lock the stable after the horse was 
stolen.” This was pretty cold comfort. 


Forced to the alternative of trying to protect ourselves, our counc’! 
authorized the principal chief to enter into a contract with an attorney 
or attorneys to defeat the fraudulent citizenship claimants and to 4)- 
low such attorneys a compensation not to exceed 10 cent of the 
amount involved. A contract was made pursuant to this act with 
Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish to defeat the claimants. Their unider- 
taking involved the is of legislation authorizing a review of the 
citizenship cases. he result was the creation of what was known 1 
the “citizenship court.” This court held that all the judgments ther 
tofore rende by the United States district courts admitting 1). 
claimants were void on the ground of a lack of notice and sufficient 
parties to the original suits, and upon a trial upon the merits of the 
cases nearly all the claimants were denied. 

The Secretary of the Interior refused to recognize the contract we 
had with Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish upon the ground tha: the 
acts of the councils of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations had never 
been approved by the President, and for the further reason that the 
-compensation agreed upon was excessive and “unconscionable.” ©on- 
gress, however, provided that the citizenship court should fix the ‘ 
of the attorneys, and the court fixed it at $750,000, which was fi: 
paid. Thus the action which it was necessary that we take in our 
pa behalf in citizenship matters cost us right at a round millica 

ollars. 

With our experience in citizenship fresh to memory, though cosily, 
and regarding the situation as to the likelihood of disposing of ou 
coal as all but encouraging, we felt that we would again have to take 
some similar action as to that taken in the citizenship matters. \ 
eng the bill, which is now submitted, was passed. In pursuan 
thereof, we entered into a contract with Mansfield, McMurray & ‘\r 
nish and Cecil A. Lyon, whom they have in this undertaking associa’! 
with them upon the impression given us that he is influential with the 
President. 

Now, a few words as to why this bill has not been submitted before 
this, then I conclude with my recommendations as to this bill. At '! 








time this bill the Choctaw council and the contract was mail. 
the policy of the department, which had recently prevailed over © 
protest in the matter of the sale of our coal, was then on trial; ni 


though we never at any time had any faith in it, it was only natural 
that the Secretary would be perties to the plan of his own makinc: 
and to have tried to go over his head, as this act of the council cont: 
plated, would have meant certain defeat of the re. and we were ! 
ready to give up our plan, though un ted and not yet started, until 
at least we could feel that j wo be done us without resort to 
this extraordinary course. 

We have never thought it right at any time or under any circ: 
stances that we should have to give up 10 per cent or any other part 
of our coal to sell it, but have rather it as a necessary °v'! 
do not now it necessary that we contract away 4 
in to dispose of or sell it. I look upon the 
the Interior as being more respectful of the juic 





toward t! 
se in t 


the passa: 
us of citizenship juris 
et 2 Se Sue pases or our. 
“court citizen” and the “ $750," 
We believe now, however, that ! 
of the Government in matters affect iad 


3 

















s and our interests henceforward, and that ft will not be necessary to 
contract or barter away any rer of our pete in order to protect 
the palance of it. Therefore I do not now believe that this bill should 


be approveste further for your information and the information of your 
fepartment that I have declined specifically to recognize Mansfield, 
MoMurray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon as having any right or authority 
to represent the Choctaws under this contract, as I do not consider that 
the contract is of any validity or effect until the act of the council 
has been submitted to and approved by the President. Besides, there is 
no service that Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish and Cecil Lyon could 
render the tribes under this contract, or otherwise, for the sale of the 
ren! lands is @ matter exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, and nothing can be done legitimately affecting the coal 
lands or a sale thereof except by authority of the Federal Govern- 


men jabmit the _ a you and suggest that it be disapproved. 
respec 
wy ee * Green McCurratn, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation. 
._ J. G. Wricut, Commissioner, 
Hon. J . Muskogee, Okla. 


[Bill No. 6.] 


relation to the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands 
dn ack in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 7 


Whereas coal and asphalt lands and coal and asphalt deposits in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations aggregating not to exceed 500,000 
acres were segregated, and provision made for the sale thereof at 

ublie auction under the provisions of sections 58 and 59 of the act of 
Pongress approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act to ratify and con- 
firm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, 
and for other purposes,” as follows: 

“ Within six months after the final ratification of this agreement the 
Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain, so far as may be practicable, 
what lands are principally valuable because of their deposits of coal 
or asphalt, including therein all lands which at the time of the final 
ratification of this agreement shall be covered by then existing coal 
or asphalt leases, and within that time he shall by written order segre- 
gate and reserve from allotment all of said lands. Such segregation and 
reservation shall conform to the subdivisions of the government survey 

nearl 
exceed 00,000 acres. No lands so reserved shall be allotted to any 
member or freedman, and the improvements of any member or freed- 
man existing upon — of the lands so segregated and reserved at the 
time of their segregation and reservation shall be appraised under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and shall be paid for out of 
any common funds of the two tribes in the Treasuryeof the United 
States, upon the order of the Secretary of the Interior. All coal and 
asphalt sits, as well as other minerals which may be found in 
any lands not so segregated and reserved, shall be deemed a part of 
the land and shall pass to the allottee, or other person who may law- 
fully acquire title to such lands. 

“All lands segregated and reserved under the last preceding section, 
excepting those embraced within the limits of a town site, established 
as hereinbefore provided, shall, within three years from the final rati- 
fication of this agreement and before the dissolution of the tribal gov- 
ernments, be sold at public auction for cash, under the direction of the 
President, by a commission composed of three persons, which shall be 
appointed by the President, one on the recommendation of the principal 
chief of the Choctaw Nation, who shall be a Choctaw by blood, and one 
on the recommendation of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who 
shall be a Chickasaw by blood. Either of said commissioners may, at 


any time, be removed by the President for good cause shown. WDach 
of said commissioners shall be paid at the rate of $4,000 per annum, 
the Choctaw commissioner to paid by the Choctaw Nation, the 


Chickasaw commissioner to be paid by the Chickasaw Nation, and the 
third commissioner to be paid by the United States. In the sale of 
coal and asphalt lands and coal and asphalt deposits hereunder, the 
commission shall have the right to reject any or all bids which it con- 
siders the value of any such land or deposit. The proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale of coal and asphalt lands and coal an 
posits shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of said (freedmen excepted) with the other moneys be- 
longing to said tribes in the manner provided by law. The lands em- 
braced within any coal or asphalt lease shall be separately sold, subject 


asphalt de- 


to such lease, and the purchaser shall succeed to all the rights of the 
two tribes of every kind and character, under the lease, but all ad- 
vanced ties recetved by the tribes shall be retained by them. The 
lands so ted and reserved, and not included within any existing 
coal or t lease, shall be sold in tracts not exceeding in area a 
section un the government survey;” and 


Whereas by the act of Congress approved a 21, 1904, it was 
provided that such lands and such deposits should be sold, not at public 
auction as apres in the former act, but under the direction of the 
Secretary the Interior, upon sealed proposals or bids, such provisions 
of law being as follows: 

“All unleased lands which are by section 59 of an act entitled ‘An 
act to ra’ and confirm an agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes of Indians, and for other purposes,’ approved July 1, 1902, 
directed to be soid at uae auction for each, and all other unleased 


lands and deposits of like character in said nations ted under 
any act of shall, instead, be sold under direction of the Secre- 
tary of the In in tracts not exceeding 960 acres to each person, 


after due advertisement, upon sealed proposals under regulations to be 
reseribed by the Secretary of the Interior and approved by the Presi- 
t. with authority to reject any or all proposals: Provided, That the 


appoint a commission of three one on the recom- 
mendation of ‘a os nD 1 ehief of the Choctaw Nation, who shall be 


a Choctaw by , and one upon the recommendation of the governor 
of the Chickasaw Nation, who shall be a Chickasaw by blood, which 
commission shall have a right to be present at the time of the open- 
ing of bids and be heard in relation to the acceptance or rejection 


“All expenses inclusive of necessary clerical help in the artment 

of the Interior connected with and incident with such sale shall be paid 

the funds of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, on deposit in the 

of the United States: Provided, That all leased ‘ands shall be 
from sale until the further direction of ;" and 


: 
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as may be, and the total segregation and reservation shall not | 


O01 


Whereas notwithstanding the offering of such sale, under sealed pro- 
posals or bids as provided in said act, none have been sold, such pro- 
osals or bids thus made not having represented the fair value of the 
ands to which they applied; and such plan has, therefore, proven a 
failure; and 

Whereas while it is realized that congressional action is necessary to 


repeal existing law and make effective any new plan of sale, yet it is 
roper that the initiative in the formation of a new plan should 
2 vane by the Choctaws and Chickasaws, the interested parties; 
an 

Whereas it is of the highest importance that such land should be 
sold and payment therefor made before the expiration of the tribal 


governments of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, to the end that 
our people may have a voice fn the disposition of affairs of such vital 
importance to them: Therefore 

@ it enacted by the general council of the Choctaw Nation in ertraor- 
dinary session assembled (the legislature of the Chickasaw Nation 
concurring) : 

Secrion 1. That the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation be and 
he is empowered and directed to take necessary steps on the part of 
the Choctaw Nation, the Chickasaw Nation concurring, to bring about 
the sale of coal and asphalt lands, and coal and asphalt deposits in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations segregated as above set out, for the high- 
est price obtainable, either to private purchasers or to the Government 
of the United States; and to that end he is hereby empowered to em- 


ploy counsel or appoint commissioners to represent the Choctaw Nation 
in all matters connected therewith and agree, on behalf of the Choctaw 
Nation, that the counsel or commission so employed or appointed shall 


be paid as compensation for their services not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the sum which may be received from the lands and deposits sold, such 
compensation to be wholly contingent upon a sale being effected and 
payable wholly out of the moneys reccived therefrom. 
Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and approval. 
Proposed by Daniel Webster, chairman committee on chief's message. 
Read, interpreted, passed the senate, and referred to the house this 
the 3d day of July, 1905. 
G. W. CHOATR, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
Jon W. Conser, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Read, interpreted, passed the house, and referred to the principal 
chief this the 3d day of July, 1905. 
Isaac J. IMPSON, 


Speaker of the House. 
Attest : 


Simon PULSEY, 
Clerk of the House. 
Approved this the 3d day of July, 1905. 
Green McCurrain, 
Principal Chief, Choctaw Nation. 
Tuc Wuite House, February I, 1908. 
Disapproved: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Washington, February 14, 1908. 
The PRESIDENT: 


I have the honor to inclose a report from the Commissioner to the 


Five Civilized Tribes, dated February 5, 1908, transmitting an act of 
the national council of the Choctaw Nation, approved by the principal 
chief on July 3, 1905, entitled “An act in relation to the sale of the 


segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
nations.” 

The act, after referring to the several provisions of law relating to 
the sale of the segregat coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations, Oklahoma, empowers the principal chief of the 
Choctaw Nation, it being alleged in the act that the Chickasaw Nation 
concurs, to take the necessary steps to bring about the sale of the said 
lands for the highest obtainable price, either to private purchasers or 
to the Government, and authorizes and empowers him to employ counsel 
or appoint commissioners to represent the Choctaw Nation in all mat 
ters connected with the sale of the lands; and provides that such 
counsel or commissioners shall be paid for their services not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum which may be received from the sale of the 
lands and de its, the compensation to be wholly contingent on a sale 
being effected and payable entirely out of the moneys received for such 
lands and deposits. 

Commissioner Wright inclosed a communication from Ton. Green 
McCurtain, principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, dated February 1, 
1908, giving the reasons why the act had not heretofore been submitted 
for approval, and saying that under the act he made a contract with 
Messrs. Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, of McAlester, Okla., and 
Cecil 4. Lyon, of Texas, which contract he now believes should not be 
allowed to stand, as it is his opinion that the Choctaw Nation will be 
permitted to be heard In matters affecting its Interests, and that it will 
not be necessary to pay any part of the proceeds arising from the sale 
in order to protect the remainder. 

He further says that there are no services that said parties could 
render under the contract, inasmuch as the sale of the coal lands is a 
subject exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Government, and 
suggests the disapproval of the act. The Commissioner to the Vive 
Civilized Tribes recommends its disapproval. 

Inasmuch as the question of the sale of these lands ts entirely within 
the control of Congress, I concur in the recommendation of the Com- 
missioner to the Five Civilized Tribes and of the Indian Office, that the 
act be disapproved. 

Respectfully, 


and Chickasaw 


JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 

FEBRUARY 25, 1908. 
Sir: Referring to your report of February 5, 1908, transmitting an 
act of the national council of the Choctaw Nation approved by the 
principal chief on July 3, 1905, entitled “An act in relation to the 
sale of the egat coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and 
Chiekasaw nations,” = are advised that the act was disapproved 
by t1xe President on February 17, 1908. A copy of department letter 
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of February 14, submitting the act, is inclosed. You are requested 
<2 aaa the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation of the action 
Very respectfully, 
C. F. LArraBer, Acting Commissioner. 
The COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla., April 3, 1908. 

Sir: Referring to your letter of February 25, 1908, advising that 
the act of the Choctaw council, approved by the principal chief uly 3 
1905, entitled “An act in relation to the sale of the segregated coa 
and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations,” was dis- 
approved by the President February 17, 1908, I now have the honor to 
state that the tribal authorities of the Choctaw Nation have requested 
that the act be returned for their files. 

It has heretofore been customary that the original act, whether 
approved or disapproved, be returned to this office for transmittal to 
the proper tribal authorities. I therefore respectfully request that such 
act returned to this office for appropriate disposition. 

Very respectfully, 
THOS. RYAN, Acting Commissioner. 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 24, 1908. 

Sir: I have the honor to invite your attention to the inclosed letter 
of ae 8, 1908, from Thomas Ryan, Acting Commissioner to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, referring to office letter of February 25, 1908, advisin 
the commissioner that the act of Choctaw national council approv 
by the principal chief July 3, 1905, entitled “An act in relation to the 
sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and 
eed nations,” was disapproved by the President on February 

, 1908. 

The acting commissioner says that the tribal authorities of the Choc- 
taw Nation have requested that the act be returned for their files, and 
adds that it has heretofore been customary that the original act, whether 
approved or disapproved, be returned to the commissioner for trans- 
mission to the proper tribal authorities, and he requests that the act 
mentioned be returned for appropriate disposition. 

It has never been the policy of this office to return to the commis- 
sioner for surrender to the tribal authorities disapproved acts, but they 
have been retained in the files of this office. If any of the disapproved 
acts have been received in the office of the commissioner, they were 
sent out of this office through inadvertence. The office believes that 
these disapproved acts should be retained within the control of the 
flepartment, and recommends that the Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
Tribes be notified that it is not the intention of the department to return 
disapproved acts for delivery to the tribal authorities. 

Very respectfully, 


1908. 


rs C. F. LARRABEE, Acting Commissioncr. 
25, 


Approved April 
JESSE E. WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 29, 1908. 

Srr: On April 24, 1908, the office submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior a letter of April 3, 1908, from Acting Commissioner Ryan, 
regarding the return of disapproved tribal acts for the files of the Choc- 
taw authorities. The office recommended that the disapproved acts be 
not returned, and on April 25, 1908, the department approved this 
recommendation. 

A copy of office letter of April 24, showing departmental action 
thereon, is inclosed for your information. 

Very respectfully, Cc. F. LARRABEE, 

Acting Commissioner. 


The COMMISSIONER TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla., May 4, 1908. 


Sir: I respectfully acknowledge receipt of your office letter of April 
29, 1908, in reference to the request of this office, dated April 24, 1908, 
that certain disapproved acts of the Choctaw council be returned for 
delivery to the tribal authorities, with which letter you inclose a cop 
of your office letter of April 24, 1908, approved by the department April 
25, 1908, in which it is stated that it has never n the policy of your 
office to surrender to the tribal authorities disapproved acts, but it is 
believed the same should be retained within the control of the depart- 
ment, and I am advised that it is not the intention of the depart- 
ment to return disapproved acts for delivery to the tribal authori- 
ties. 

Concerning this matter, I have the honor to state that heretofore all 
acts of the tribal councils of the Five Civilized Tribes, whether approved 
or disapproved, were returned to the United States Indian inspector 
for proper disposition and it has only been within the last year or 
= that the disapproved acts have been retained in the files of your 
office. 

The law provides that no act of the tribal council or | lature shall 
be of any validity until approved by the President of the United States. 
It would appear that these original acts should, in due course of time, 
be sovmmned to the tribal authorities, showing thereon the action taken, 
whether approved or disapproved. The original acts are a part of the 
records of the Indian tribe, and unless they are returned to the tribal 
authorities there will be nothing to show the action taken except a 
en > my . legally drawn under a disapproved act, and in 

© warrants can 
tho the funds of the 


any event the tribal authorities do not now ha 
tri and nt of all warrants is made by the United a = 
‘ommissioner 


diam agent the same are approved by the C 


i 


Five Civilized Tribes. All warrants drawn by the tribal authoritjoc 
are carefully checked in this office, and before approving the samo ;- 
is ascertained that they are ss. drawn under an approved ac: 
There is no possibility of any fun being disbursed under ap , 
which has been disapproved. 

It is just as necessary for the disapproved acts to be returned ;{ 
the files of the tribal authorities as it is for them to have the approve, 
acts. These acts are forwarded as provided by law, not to be retsine 
in the files of any office, but for executive action, and to be returns 
to the posges tribe showing such action. So far as the control of the 
department over disapproved acts is concerned, under existing law tho 
department has full control of the funds of the tribe and, as state 
above, there is no possibility of any improper action being taken 
a. the tribal authorities or payment made under any disapproyeq 
act. 

I respectfully ask that the action taken in this matter be recon. 
sidered and that the act of the Choctaw council approved by the 
principal chief July 3, 1905, and entitled “An act in relation fo the 
sale of segregated coal and asphalt land in the Choctaw and Chick 
saw nations,” which was disapproved by the President February | 
1908, be returned to this office for appropriate disposition. 

Very respectfully, 


a- 
‘y 


J. G. Wricut, Commissioner. 
The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Norpracu RAncu, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., June 29, 1908. 

Dear Srr: I am in receipt of a letter from Governor McCurtain, 
dated June 25, 1908, in which he states that Mr. E. H. Wilson, nationa| 
secretary of the Choctaw Nation, informed him that Choctaw council 
bill No. 6, relating to the disposition of the coal lands, which was dis- 
approved by the President February 17, 1908, has not yet been returned 
to the tribe, as required by section 29 of the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1898 (30 Stats., 495), and the prrernee requests that I take 
the matter up with you and inform you of this fact. 

Some time ago Governor McCurtain addressed a letter to Mr. Wilson, 
the national secretary, and instructed him not to permit anyone to take 
this bill, which had been disapproved by the President, from the files 
of his office. These instructions were k ven by Governor McCurtain to 
the national secretary because of the fact that some time ago the un- 
engrossed copy of said bill diasppeared from the files of the secretary's 
office, though by no fault of the secretary, and Governor McCurtain did 
not want that trick repeated on the bill vane the official disapprovya! 
of the President. The national secretary informed the governor at 
that time that the bill had not been returned to him, but that he had 
written to the department concerning the matter; that was about two 
months ago. The governor saw the national secretary very recently, 
the 23d instant, and was informed by him that the bill had not yet 
been returned. 

Your attention is called to the matter with the request that you 
investigate the cause of the delay in returning the bill, and with the 
further respectful request that you locate said bill and cause its return 
to be made to the tribe. 

Very respectfully, D. C. McCurtain, 
General Attorney Choctaw Nation. 
Hon. J. Gro. Wricurt, 

Commissioner Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, Okla. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTPRIOR, 
COMMISSIONER TO THE Five CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
Muskogee, Okla., July 13, 1908 


_Str: On May 4, 1908, I addressed a communication to your office with 
reference to the matter of retaining in your files disapproved acts of the 
tribal councils of the Five Civili Tribes, in which I stated it was my 
opinion that the original acts, whether a ne or disapproved, be- 
longed to the tribal authorities and shoul returned for their files, 
and requested that the act of the Choctaw council approved by th: 
principal chief July 3, 1905, and entitled “An act in relation to th 
saie Of aeorenated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations,” which was disapproved by the President February 17, 1/5, 
be returned to this office for appropriate disposition. No reply to such 
communication has been received. 

I now have the honor to transmit herewith a communication from 
Mr. D. C. McCurtain, attorney for the Choctaw Nation, dated June 29, 
1908, stating that the act referred to has not been received by the 
tribal authorities and asking that the same be located and, in due time, 
returned to the tribe. 

Inasmuch as the matter may have been overlooked, I again invite at- 
tention to the same and renew my request that the disapproved act le 
returned. This matter was brought to the attention of Assistant Secre- 
tary bee — = recent visit here. 

ery res y; 
. J. G. Wricut, Commissioner. 


The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Executive Orrice, CHoctaw NATION, 
Kinta, Okla., February 25, 1909 


Str: It is my information that a resolution will probably pass (on- 
gress providing for a committee to visit Oklahoma for the perpose of 
favestigating the value of the Indian tribal property to be disposed of, 
with a probable view to purchasing some of the public property by the 

overnment. 
Ms I write to advise you that there fs an organized effort being made 
by a man by the name of J. F. McMurray and his associates to get 4 
fee out of ee of the tribal property. This man McMurray 
stands by both the Department of the Interior and tlie 
Choctaw tribal authorities. He has attempted to evade both these 
authorities by procuring contracts from individual Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws. The contracts which McMurray and his associates or agents 
have procured are void in their effect and unconscionable in their 
terms, and this, McMurray well knows, but he hopes to have his 
unlawful contracts given effect in some way, by recognition directly or 


indirectly. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of the Choctaw people, and in 
the interest of the public service, I appeal to you to see that the law 
or resolution be such as to prevent any person or persons holding 








f 


—— 


unlawful contracts from representing or pretending to represent the 
Indians before the committee. 
Very respectfully, 


>resident ROOSEVELT, 
President "irsshiagton, D. O. 


Green McCurralrn, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation. 


737 East BouLpDEerR Srreer, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., February 27, 1909. 

Dear Str: I want to personally thank you for the invaluable serv- 
fee you rendered the Choctaws and Chickasaws in defeating the pro- 
vision to send a committte to Oklahoma to inquire into values of the 

ublie property of the tribes, for I firmly believe such action would 
ave been taken advantage of by parties holding unlawful contracts 
from individual Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

I understand that it is the boast of that crowd that while they failed 
this time they have “everything in good shape for the next session.” 
Whether this is an idle boast, or whether it is true that they are not 
« reckoning without their hosts,” I do not know. It is my sincere hope 
that they may never succeed, for if the plan should be carried out as 
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laid In those McMurray contracts, it would be little, if amy, less than | 


a crime against the Indians and a disgrace to the National Government. 
whet f fear most are political combinations, real or supposed, in 
aid of the scheme. And while it is asking a great deal, perhaps, yet 
I feel that an exigency exists of sufficient importance to the Indians, 
ef whom you are about to relinquish control, to justify the request 
that you inform the succeeding administration of the true and exact 
situation with respect to the plans and schemes formed and in process 
ef formation to rob the Choctaws and Chickasaws of a part of their 
patrimony. I hope, therefore, you may see your way clear to fully 
acquaint the incoming President and Secretary of the situation, both 
as respects the parties and their schemes, as it affects these wards of 
the Government. 
With feelings of high regard for you, I am, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
D. C. McCurrarn. 
Hon. James R. GARFIELD, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 





KInTA, OKLA., April 20, 1909. 
The SecReTARY OF THE INTERIOR: 


I desire to call attention to the fact that a man by the name of J. F. 
McMurray, of McAlester, Okla., is taking contracts from a great num- 


i by the President on February 17, 1908. 


ber of individual Choctaws and Chickasaws, purporting to make him | 


their agent and representative in the final disposition of the undivided 
property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes at a fee of 10 per cent 
of the value of all such undivided property ; and on behalg of the Choc- 
taw tribe of Indians, and in the interest of common justice, I protest 
against any recognition being given to McMurray and his unlawful 
ontracts. 

7 In the first place, it is the duty of the United States Government by 
virtue of the relationship it sustains to the Indian tribes, that of 
guardian to ward, to protect the Indians and their property against 
extortion and speculation of any character whatsoever. The Govern- 
ment has the duty of administering Indian affairs, which includes the 
final disposition of all tribal 
Government would allow McMurray, or anyone else, to speculate in the 


roperty, and it is inconceivable that the | 


interests of the Indians or in the disposition of their property now in | 


the hands of the Government for final settlement. 


MeMurray has no connection whatever with the legally constituted 
authorities of the tribes, neither is he in the employment of the Govern- | 
ment of the United States in any way, and he is not, therefore, in a | 


sition to render legal services, or service of any kind, to the tribes. 
lis is simply the position of an outsider endeavoring to get a fee out 
of the disposition of Indian property by the Government. 

It should be known that McMurray is in bad standing with the tribes 
on account of former connections his firm (Mansfield, McMurray & Cor- 
nish) had with the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, and that there is 
now pending in the United States court for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma a suit against his firm brought by the Government to recover 
more than $40,000 alleged to be due the tribe from his firm. 

The Choctaw tribe has repeatedly refused to 7 MeMurray or his 
firm in any capacity since the termination of their tribal connections by 
the Secretary of the Interior for cause, and we desire to warn the 
government authorities against any representations he might make, or 
that might be made for him, that he in any way represents the tribes 
in the final disposition of their affairs. 

It is my information that McMurray has a number of agents through- 
out the Choetaw and Chickasaw nations procuring contracts from indi- 
vidual Indians employing or pupertes to employ him as their agent 
and representative in the final disposition of the undivided tribal prop- 
erty by the Government. Some of these agents, I am informed, he pays 
a regular compensation for getting the contracts for him, and others 
are interested with him, by private arrangement, in the contracts. In 
all events the action of the Indians in making contracts with McMurray 
is by no means spontaneous on the part of the Indians, but is induced 
by interested e ies. 

McMurray, I understand, will claim that his contracts are with indi- 
peal armas and that they are perfectly competent to make such 
contra 

We deny that the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes have 
a right to make individual contracts affecting the undivided tribal 
property. The title to the undivided tribal property is in the tribes, 
and not in the individual members of said tribes, and is not, therefore, 
subject to control by individuai members of said tribes, for that is a 
function of the Government. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking to this question, says: 

“ Whatever title the Indians have is in the tribe and not in the in- 
Sri, although held by the tribe for the common use and equal 
benefit of all the members. 

“The control and development of the tribal prope e ¢ *- still 
remains subject to the administrative control of the Government, even 
the tribe have been invested with the status of 
(Cherokee Nation v. Hitchcock, 


) 

The fact of the removal of restrictions upon the alienation of lands 
of allottees, or any of them, can not be construed to have the effect to 
ees to make contracts with respect to the interest of 
the undivided tribal property; for in all such cases 
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the removal of restrictions, as authorized by law, is with respect tu 

allotted lands and has no reference to the undivided tribal property. 
The Assistant Attorney-General of the United States for the Interior 

Department in an opinion rendered by him June 8, 1904, held that the 


restrictions attach to the lands of the allottees. It follows, there- 
fore, that when the restrictions are removed they are removed from 
the allotted lands of the allottees, and not from the unallotted lands 


of the tribes. 

View the McMurray contracts in any light and they are bad. 
are bad as a matter of policy and bad in law 

I, therefore, record a protest on behalf of the Choctaws against recog- 
nition of any kind being given to McMurray under bis claims to repre 
sent the Choctaw Indians, or any of them, in the final settiement of 
their affairs by the Government of the United States. 

Very respectfully, 


They 


GREEN McCCRTAIN, 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 23, 1909. 

Str: With reference to contract submitted between yourself and 
certain individual members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
providing for the prosecution, by yourself, as attorney before the courts 
or elsewhere, of all unsettled claims of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
people against the United States, and in procuring the sale of all of 
the undivided property of said people, I have to state that, in my 
opinion, said contract relates to interests which are tribal in character, 
and as to which it is not appropriate for the individual members of said 
tribes to negotiate or contract. 

Very respectfully, 


J. F. McMurray, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, McAlester, Okla. 


R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 


MUSKOGER, OKLA., November 18, 1909. 
Str: In your office letter of February 25, 1908, you advise that the 
act of the Choctaw Council approved by the principal chief July 3, 1905, 
entitled “An act in relation to the sale of segregated coal and asphalt 
lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations,” had been disapproved 


Through inadvertence no copy of this act was kept in this office, and 
I therefore respectfully request that a copy of the same be made and 
sent me for completion of the records. 
Very respectfully, 
J. G. 
The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Wricut, Commissioner. 





Novemeer 30, 1909. 
Str: The office ts in receipt of your letter of November 18, 1909, In 
which you request a copy of the act of the Choctaw council approved 
by the principal chief July 3, 1905, and disapproved by the President 
February 17, 1908, entitled “An act in relation to the sale of segre- 
gated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations.” 
A copy of the act is inclosed herewith in accordance with your re- 
quest. 
Very respectfully, Ww. R. LAYN®, 


Acting Chief Land Division. 
J. G. Wrient, Esq., 


Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


The Warts Hovss, 
Washington, March 5, 1910. 
My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I send you herewith papers which have 
been handed to me by Father Ketcham. A perusal of them indicates 
that you know a good deal about the matter. Whatever steps can be 
taken to prevent an abuse of the confidence of these people ought, of 


| course, to be taken. 


Very sincerely, yours, Wma. H, Tart. 
Hon. BR. A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Tue Bureau or CaTHoric INDIAN MISSIONS, 


1326 New YorK AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1919. 
Str: I beg to submit the Inclosures for your consideration. The 


writer of the letter, D. C. McCurtain, a Choctaw by blood, is a very 
oom attorney, and, I believe, is devoted to the best interests of his 
people. 


Very respectfully, 


Wm. H. Kercnam, Director. 
The PRESIDENT, 


McALester, OKLA., February 12, 1910. 

Dear Srr: I take the liberty of writing to you and calling your 
attention to a matter of very great importance to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians, and to ask your assistance in preventing the con- 
summation of a scheme which, if successful, would mean a great loss 
to the Indian people. 

A studied and persistent effort is being made by certain parties, 
headed by J. F. McMurray, to make a lot of money out of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians in the final settlement of their affairs by the 
Government of the United Siutes. I inciose you herewith eopy of a 
general letter that Governor MeCurtain sent broadeast among bh 
people, warning them against this man McMurray and his agents I 
send also copy of resolutions passed by the (hoctaw council at s last 
regular session, addressed to the President, the Congress of the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Interior, protesting against any re 
nition being given to McMurray as the alleged representative of 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians under certain void and illegal 
tracts which he has procured from them. 

It should be stated further that in the year 1905 the Choctaw council 
and the Chickasaw legislature passed bills or acts authorizing the chief 
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executive of the two tribes to appoint commissions or employ counsel 
to represent the tribes In the sale of the coal and asphalt lands and 
deposits on a per cent commission basis, and in pursuance of said coun- 
cil acts contracts were made by the tribal executives with Mansfield, 
McMurray & Cornish at a fee of 10 per cent of the amount to be derived 
from the sale of said coal and asphalt lands and deposits. 

The Atoka agreement, section 29 of the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495), provides that: “No act, ordinance, or 
resolution of the council of either the Choctaw or Chickasaw tribes, in 
any manner affecting the land of the tribe, or of the individuals, after 
allotment, or the moneys or other property of the tribes or citizens 
thereof (except appropriations for the regular and necessary expenses 
of the government of the respective tribes), or the rights of any — 
sons who have taken or may take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. shall be of any validity until approved by the President of the 
United States.” 

Governor McCurtain accordingly submitted the act of the Choctaw 
council authorizing the contract which was made with Mansfield, 
McMurray & Cornish to the President of the United States for approval, 
and said act of the council was by the President disapproved on or 
about February 17, 1908, thereby forever rendering said contract a 
nullity, for the act under which the contract was made was never of 
any validity and could be of none until approved by the President, and 
that was never done. Whether or not the act of the Chickasaw legisla- 
ture authorizing the contract with Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish was 
ever submitted to the President for approval I do not know, but I 
hink not. However, under the law above quoted and referred to, the 
act of the Chickasaw legislature, whether submitted or not, is without 
any validity until approved by the President; and, of course, any con- 
tract which the executive of the Chickasaw Nation may have made 
with Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, or any one else, under an act of 
the legislature requiring approval by the President, and which was 
never approved, is of no more validity than the act itself. 

Evidently McMurray and his associates are not relying very strongly 
upon the contracts which they have with the tribal executives, since 
the acts of the tribal councils are without the approval of the Presi- 
dent. So they try another dodge on it; they are procuring contracts 
from individual Indians. But these are of no more standing than their 
contracts with the tribal executives, for reasons that are fully discussed 
in Governor McCurtain’s letter, copy of which is herewith inclosed. 

The one danger to be feared and averted is the gathering of influence 
in support of the scheme to make money out of the final settlement of 
the tribal estates. The Government should protect us against such 
—— and schemes, and I believe will do so if they are properly 

rought to the attention of the authorities. 

If the plans as laid in those contracts should be successful, the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians would lose millions of dollars, and 
there would be a scandal come out of it that would shock the public. 

Please look into this matter, and if you will we would like to have 
you call this matter to the personal attention of the President and your 
friends in Congress. Secretary Ballinger has refused to approve 
McMurray’s contracts, as will be seen from the inclosed papers. 


Very respectfully, 
D. C. McCurtTarn. 
Rev. Father Wm. H. Kercuam, 


1326 New York avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The following is a general letter of Principal Chief McCurtain, of the 
Choctaws, to his people, warning them against J. F. McMurray and his 
agents, and contains some correspondence between Secretary Ballinger 
and Chief McCurtain relating to certain contracts procured by J. F. 
McMurray and his agents from Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, CHOCTAW NATION, 
Kinta, Okla. 
My Dear Sir: Some time ago it came to my knowledge that J. F. 
McMurray, of McAlester, Okla., has a number of agents and repre- 
sentatives going about over the country procuring contracts for him 
from Choctaw citizens purporting to employ McMurray as the attorney 
and representative of such Choctaws in the final settlement of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw affairs by the Government at a compensation of 10 
per cent of their undivided property. 
On the 20th day of April last, I addressed the following letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior in relation to the McMurray contracts: 


KintTA, OKLA., April 20, 1909. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that a man by the name of 
J. F. McMurray, of McAlester, Okla., is taking contracts from a great 
number of individual Choctaws and Chickasaws, purporting to make him 
their agent and representative in the final disposition of the undivided 
property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes at a fee of 10 per cent 
of the value of all such undivided property ; and on behalf of the Choc- 
taw tribe of Indians, and in the interest of common justice, I protest 
against any recognition being given to McMurray and his unlawful 
contracts. 

In the first place, it is the duty of the United States Government, by 
virtue of the relationship it sustains to the Indian tribes, that of 
guardian to ward, to protect the Indians and their property against 
extortion and speculation of any character whatsoever. The Govern- 
ment has the duty of administering Indian affairs, which includes the 
final disposition of all tribal property, and it is inconceivable that the 
Government would allow McMurray, or anyone else, to speculate in the 
interests of the Indians or in the disposition of their property now in 
the hands of the Government for final settlement. 

McMurray has no connection whatever with the legally constituted 
authorities of the tribes, neither is he in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in any way, and he is not, therefore, in a 
»0sition to render legal services, or service of any kind, to the tribes. 
fris is simply the position of an outsider endeavoring to get a fee out 
of the disposition of Indian property by the Government. 

* * * * 2 oe > 


It is my information that McMurray has a number of agents through- 
out the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations procuring contracts from indi- 
vidual Indians employing or posperties to employ him as their agent 


and representative in the final disposition of the undivided tribal prop- 
erty by the Government. Some of these agents, I am informed, he pays 
a regular compensation for getting contracts for him, and others are 
interested with him, by private arrangement, in the contracts. In all 
events the action of the Indians in making contracts with McMurray is 
by no means spontaneous on the part of the Indians, but is induced by 
interested parties. 
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McMurray, I understand, will clair: that his contracts are with jp.). 
vidual Indians, and that they are perfectly competent to make <.,,, 
contracts. P 

We deny that the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw ,; 
have a right to make individual contracts affecting the undivided ;; 
property. The title to the undivided tribal property is in the ; 
and not in the individual members of said tribes, and is not, ther, 
subject to control by individual members of said tribes, for tha: ; 
function of government. The Supreme Court of the United sSta;.. 
speaking to this question, says: ; 

““ Whatever title the Indians have is in the tribes and not in the jnqj- 
viduals, although held by the tribe for the common use and equa! 
of all the members. The control and development of the triba! | 
erty * * *  gtill remains subject to the administrative contr, 
the Government, even though the members of the tribe have bee, 
vested with the status of citizenship under recent legislation.” ((), 
kee Nation v. Hitchcock, 187 U. 8., 183.) 

The fact of the removal of restrictions upon the alienation of |. nq 
of allottees, or any of them, can not be construed to have the eff, 
enable such allottees to make contracts with respect to the interes: of 
such allottees in the undivided tribal property, for in all such cases ¢)o 
removal of restrictions, as authorized by law, is with respect to 
allotted lands and has no reference to the undivided tribal propert, 

The Assistant Attorney-General of the United States for the Interior 
Department, in an opinion rendered ’ him June 8, 1904, held that tho 
restrictions attached to the lands of the allottees. It follows, ther. 
that when the restrictions are removed they are removed from th» «|. 
were lands of the allottees, and not from the unallotted lands of the 
tribes. 

View the McMurray contracts in any light, and they are bad. 
are bad as a matter of policy and bad in law. 

I therefore record a protest on behalf of the Choctaws against recog 
nition of any kind being given McMurray under his claims to represent 
the Choctaw Indians, or any of them, in the final settlement of their 
affairs by the Government of the United States. 

ery respectfully, 


hey 


GREEN McCurtain, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nat 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

In reply to the foregoing I received the following letter from 1 
Secretary of the Interior, under date of April 22, 1909: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 22, 1 

Dear Srr: I herewith acknowledge receipt of your letter of the » 
instant, in reference to ey contracts with Chickasaw [nd 
sought to be entered into by J. F. McMurray. 

I have handed your letter to the Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Interior Department and directed that the matter should be given fy!) 
and careful consideration with the view of protecting the Indians of 
your nation against any improper or burdensome contracts. 

Very truly, yours, 


ns 


R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 
GREEN McCURrTAIN, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation, Kinta, Okla. 


I received another letter from the Secretary of the Interior. under 
date of May 28, 1909, inclosing copies of two letters he had addressed 
to ay in which the Secretary refused to approve MeMu: 
contracts. aid letter of the Secretary to me and his letters to M 
Murray are as follows: 


WASHINGTON, May 28, 1919 

My Dea2 Sir: I inclose herewith copies of two letters addresse| to 
an attorney by the name of J. F. McMurray, under date of April -" 

I understand that it has been stated that a copy of your letter of 
April 20 was given by me to Mr. McMurray. There is no truth in this 
statement, as no copy was furnished to him by me, and your letters 
and correspondence with the department are properly protected. 

Very truly, yours, 


R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 
Hon. Green McCuRTAIN, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation, Kinta, Okla. 
WASHINGTON, April 23, 1909 
Sir: With reference to contract submitted between yourself and cer- 
tain individual members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations provid- 
ing for the prosecution, by yourself, as attorney, before the courts or 
elsewhere, of all unsettled claims of the Choctaw and Chickasaw )pewp\> 
against the United States and in procuring the sale of all the undivided 
property of said people, I have to state that, in my opinion, said «on 
tract relates to interests which are tribal in character, and as to which 
it is not appropriate for the individual members of gaid tribes to nego- 
tiate or contract. 
Very respectfully, 
J. F. McMorray, 
Attorney at Law, McAlester, Okla. 
WASHINGTON, April 23, 199 
Sir: Referring to contract and memoranda submitted by you con- 
cerning assessment and taxation by the Oklahoma authorities of lands 
and property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Ind who are included 
within the terms of the act of Congress approved May 27, 1908 (55 
Stat., 312), removing restrictions against taxation and alienati: 
as to certain Indians of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nat‘ons, I bhuve 
to state the contract is one of which, in my opinion, this office should 


not take official cognizance by either approving or disapproving the 
same. 


Very respectfully, 
J. F. McMurray, 
Attorney at Law, McAlester, Okla. 


I want the Choctaw people to know that I do not indorse Mc\l"r- 
ray’s contracts; neither do I indorse the actions of McMurray’s agents 
in Ps such contracts for him from the Choctaw people. 

am opposed to McMurray’s contracts for many reasons. It is not 
right, nor is it necessary, for our ple to contract away a part of 
their property, and the property of their children, to get what is ‘'- 
ready their own, now in hands of the Government of the United 
States for final division among the members of the Choctaw and (1!)\:k- 
asaw tribes. All that remains to be done by the Government is |) 
plain and simple duty of dividing our property so that each Choctaw 
and Chickasaw wiil get an equal share thereof; it is not a matter °° 
question of getting something for us, the eopesty is already our ow”. 
and it is a mere matter of dividing it; and surely the Government of 


R. A. BALLINGER, Seerctary. 


R. A. BALLincer, Secretary. 
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she United States will not do anything that would require or cause us 
to pay some one a big fee to have our property divided. Moreover, I 
do not believe the Government will even permit such a thing. Of 
course the Government can not prevent the making of contracts, but 
1 very much fear that if such contracts are made in any great numbers 
the effect will be to delay the final settlement of our affairs, for the 
government authorities will never consent to divide our property or 
the proceeds thereof while there are any void and unjust contracts out- 
standing against it. 

We have a regular delegate and a special delegate at Washington to 
represent us in the final settlement of our affairs, and there is no 
necessity, reason, or excuse for bargaining away a part of our lands and 
moneys and other interests to some one to do, or try to do, what our 
delegates are already commissioned and paid to do. What we should 
do, and continue to do, is to aid and encourage our delegates and at- 
torneys in their efforts to get a final settlement of our affairs. But 
whatever we do, let’s not contract away our birthrights and the birth- 
rights of our children, and thereby bring reproach and everlasting 
shame upon our names and do injustice to our children. 

McMurray can not do anything at Washington for the Choctaw peo- 
ple anyway. ‘The Secretary of the Interior has positively and expressly 
refused to approve his contracts, or to recommend their approvai. If 
MeMurray is not able to get his contracts approved at Washington, 
then he is not able to do anything there for the Choctaw people under 
such contracts. That proposition proves itself, and is so plain tbat it 
will not admit of argument to the contrary. 

In addition to the fact that McMurray can not do anything under 
his centracts that would be of the slightest benefit to the Choctaw 
people, or by which he could possibly earn any part of the enormous 
fee which the contracts agree to give him, the contracts themselves 
are subject to the further serious objection that they do not bind 
McMurray to do any specific thing. All that McMurray is required 
to do under the contracts is to represent the citizens signing said con- 

racts. 
mt In the prosecution before the courts or elsewhere of all the unset- 
tled claims of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people against the United 
States and for compensation therefor; to prosecute said claims before 
the courts of the United States or before the Congress of the United 
States as in his judgment may be necessary; to represent such members 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations as their representative and 
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| Curtain, of McAlester, Okla., protesting against 


| 
| 


attorney in the sale of all their undivided property of whatsoever | 


haracter.” 

R Mark you, McMurray nowhere in the contract binds himself to ac- 
complish anything for the people who sign the contracts with him. 
Remember that. But the people who sign the contracts with McMurray 
are bound to pay him 10 per cent of their property whenever it is 
sold, whether McMurray has anything to do with the sale of it or not. 
Observe the following language of the contract wherein it provides for 
MeMurray’s compensation : 

“Said J. F. McMurray to receive as his compensationtherefor 10 per 

cent of all funds derived by us from the United States Government in 
settlement of the various claims due by the United States to the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw people, and also 10 per cent of the amount reeeived 
by the said Choctaw and Chickasaw people for all property of what- 
soever kind, held in common by them, when said property shall be 
old.” 
So far as relates to the “payment of unsettled claims.” that is a 
mere contingency, for if nothing is collected McMurray would get noth- 
ing. But not so as to the 10 per cent “of all property of whatsoever 
kind when sold.” That included the coal and asphalt lands and de- 
posits and the unallotted lands and town-site funds, and those will 
be sold and distributed anyway, regardless of McMurray; so it will be 
seen that McMurray need not turn a hand, as probably he would not 
be permitted to, in the sale of the coal and asphalt lands and deposits 
and the unallotted lands, yet he would get 10 per cent of such property 
under his contracts. Inasmuch as the United States Government, and 
not McMurray, will sell the coal and asphalt lands and deposits, as 
well as the unallotted lands, and will sell them without McMurray 
having onyths to do with it, I see no reason or excuse for making 
McMurray and his agents a present of 10 per cent, or any other amount, 
of our property when it is sold by the Government. 

About the contracts McMurray and his agents are procuring from 
the Choctaw people, employing McMurray to represent the Choctaws 
in the tax matters, will say that it is not necessary to employ McMur- 
ray or to pay him any money on account of that, as it is my purpose 
to haye the Choctaw Nation bring that suit for the Choctaw people. 
Already I have that matter up with the Interior Department and expect 
to have the suit instituted in a short while. 

In conclusion, I will say that while it is reasonably certain that 
McMurray will not be able to render a particle of service to the Choc- 
taw people, since his contracts have been turned down by the Secretary 
of the Interior, yet if the people go on making contracts with him and 
his agents, such contracts wil 
settlement of our affairs, but will form a basis for a suit against the 
Choctaws in the future on account of such contracts. : 

Trusting that I may have the able and hearty cooperation of your- 
self and all other citizens of the Choctaw Nation in defeating the 
schemes of McMurray and his agents to make a lot of money out of 
our people, I am writing this letter to our citizens wherever I can 
reach them. It will be difficult for me to communicate with each and 
every citizen by letter, and I am going to ask you to advise our citizens 


not only complicate and delay the final | 


wherever you come in contact with them not to enter into contracts | 


with McMurray or any of his agents. 

Feeling my responsibility as principal chief of the Choctaws, I shall 
not fail to — this or any other scheme to rob our people, and I 
want you and all other good citizens of our tribe behind me. 

Yours, very truly, 
GREEN McCurtain, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation. 
Tue Waiter Hovsse, 
Washington, March 8, 1910. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I inclose herewith, for consideration in 


connection with the President's letter to you under date of March 5, a | 


communication from Rev. William H. Ketcham, and inclosure. 
Very truly, yours, 
Frep W. CARPENTER, 


Secretary to the President. 
Hon. R. A. BALLincer, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


| George A. Mansfield and Melven Cornish in said contracts 


| any of them, except upon lawful appointment, or under contracts 
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THE BUREAU OF CATHOLIC INDIAN MISSIONS, 
1326 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1910 

Sir: The other day I placed in your hands a letter from D. C. Me- 

ertain contracts that 

have been secured with individual Choctaws by J. F. McMurray, also 
an attorney, of McAlester. 

I beg to submit herewith further information bearing 

Very respectfully, 


on this subject. 


Wa. u KETCHAM, Director, 
The PRESIDENT. 


A resolution of the Choctaw Indian council protesting against recogni 
tion of J. F. McMurray, an attorney, claiming to represent the Choc 
taw and Chickasaw Indians under certain contracts procured by him 
and his agents. 


Whereas J. F. McMurray, of McAlester, Okla., has procured contracts 
from a number of Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, employing, o1 r 
porting to employ, him as the attorney and agent of said citizen 


p 
ens to 
represent them in the final settlement and division of the property of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes and agreeing to give the said 
McMurray a fee of 10 per cent of said property, which is of the value 


of millions of dollars; and 

Whereas said property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of In 
dians is the common property of all the members of said tribes 
not subject to control by the individual members, or any of them, 
contract or otherwise; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has the exclusive au 
thority and control of the common or undivided property of the Indians, 
and with it the duty of protecting the same against manipulation for 
private gain and against injustice and imposition of every character ; 
and 

Whereas our property will be divided by the United States Govern 
ment anyway, we see no use in employing McMurray or anyone else and 
giving him or them a part of our property for that purpose ; and 

Whereas it is not right or proper that McMurray should be allowed 
to represent, or pretend to represent, the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians, or any of them, before the Congress of the United States or the 
committees thereof, or before the Department of the Interior, the In 
dian Office, or any authority of the Government under said void, unjust, 
and unreasonable contracts, or under any contract or contracts which 
have not been approved by the proper authority of the United States 
Government, and thereby lay a basis for a claim against the Indians 
account of said void, unjust, and unreasonable contracts: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the general council of the Choctaw Nation assembled 

Section 1. That the President, the Congress of the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Interior be, and they are hereby, respectfully 
memorialized and requested to protect the property of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes against the operation of any and all contracts entered 
into with J. F. McMurray by the members of the Choctaw and Chicka 
saw tribes, or any of them, affecting, or designed to affect, the undi 
vided property of said tribes. 

Sec. 2. To avoid any claim being made against the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes on account of said contracts procured by J. F. Me 
Murray, or any alleged services thereunder, the President, the Congress 
of the United States, and the Secretary of the Interior are hereby re 
spectfully memorialized and requested not to recognize J. F. McMurray, 
or anyone else, to represent the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 


on 


luly 
authorized by law and approved by the proper authority of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution take effect 
approval. 

Read, interpreted, passed the house, and referred to the senate 
the 11th day of October, 1909. 


upon its passage and 


» this 


W. A. DURANT, 
Speaker of the House 
Read, interpreted, passed the senate, and referred to the principal 
chief this the 11th day of October, 1909. 
G. W. Croatr 
President of the Senate. 
Approved this the 1lith day of October, 1909 
GREEN McCURTAIN, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Nation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1916. 


To the PRESIDENT: 

I hereby submit to you certain contracts entered into with the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma. The first contract referred 
to is with the Choctaw Nation, which is hereto attached marked 
“ Exhibit A;” the second contract is with the Chickasaw Nation, w h 
is hereto attached marked “ Exhibit B;" the third is a form of contract 
made with certain individual members of said nations, which is here- 
unto attached and marked “ Exhibit C.” 

The contracts referred to as Exhibits A and BR were made with 
George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven Cornish, and Cecil A. 
Lyon, as parties of the second part. Since the execution of said con 
tracts, I have acquired, by assignment, all the rights and interests of 
, and written 
assiguments of their interests will be filed with you in the near future. 

Section 28 of the act of April 26, 1906, entitled “An act to provide 
for the final disposition of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes,”’ reads as follows: 

“That no contract involving the payment or expenditure of any 
money or affecting any property belonging to said tribes or nations, 
made by them or any of them, or by any officer thereof, shall be of any 
validity until approved by the President of the United States.” 

The reason these contracts have not been submitted to the President 
of the United States before this time is that said act of April 26, 1906 
provided in section 13 as follows: ‘ : 

“That all coal and asphalt lands, whether leased or unleased. shall 
be reserved from sale under this act until the existing leases for coal 
and asphalt lands shall have expired, or until such 
otherwise provided by law.” 

Soon after the act above referred to was passed, Congress directed 
(Indian appropriation bill, June 21, 1906) an investigation to be made 


time as may be 


a 
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of the extert and value of the segregated coal lands in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations. Said provision is as follows: 

“ That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to make practical and exhaustive investigation of the character, extent, 
and value of of the coal deposits in and under the segregated coal lands 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, Indian Territory; and the ex- 
penses thereof, not exceeding the sum of $50,000, shall be paid out of 
the funds of the Choetaw and Chickasaw mations in the Treasury of the 
United States: Provided, That any and all information obtained under 
the provisions of Ahis act shall be available at all times for the use of 
the Congress and its committees.” 

The investigation above provided for has been in progress since said 
act was passed, and has only recently been completed. On February 
28, 1910, you sent to Congress a message containing the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior giving the results of his investigation, which 
report has not yet been printed. A bill has recently been introduced in 
the House of Representatives (HI. R. 22484) by Mr. Creacer, a Repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma, and has been referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Since the investigation of the Secretary of the Interior has been 
completed, it is evidently the purpose of Congress to provide for the 
sale of said coal and asphalt lands, as well as to provide for the final 
disposition of the affairs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations of In- 
dians. That it is the desire of the members of these nations that said 
coal and asphalt lands be sold and the proceeds divided among the 
members of the said nations is shown by the contracts referred to as 
Exhibits A and B, and also by the contract referred to as Exhibit C. 

I have received contracts bearing the signatures of more than three- 
fourths of the individual members of said nations, identical in form 
with said Exhibit C. It was not at my solicitation that said _ individual 
eontracts were made. Im the summer of 1908 there was held at Tisho- 
mingo, Okla., a convention of 300 to 400 of the leading members 
of said nations, to consider the question of the d 1 of their un- 
divided property. I was requested to come to Tishomingo and go before 
said convention. The proposition was then made to me that I repre- 
sent the members of said nations in the disposal of their undivided 
property. I informed the convention that it would be necessary for me 
to take their proposition under consideration, and suggested that the 
convention adjourn for one month. A month later the convention again 
assembled at Sulphur, Okla., and I then consented to represent the 
members of said nations in the manner in which they had suggested, 
provided they would secure the assent of the individual members of said 
nations to contracts giving me the necessary authority to represent them 
in these matters. The convention selected a committee of 15 to cir- 
culate the contracts and secure the signatures of the individual members 
of the nations to them. 

The executed contracts were transmitted to the different members of 
the committee, and by said members were transmitted to me, and they 
are now In my possession. 

Reference its made to the contracts of which Exhibit C is a form, to 
show the sentiment and wishes of the members of said nations relative 
to the disposal of their undivided property and their desire that I rep- 
resent them in these matters. Yuu will observe that while the con- 
tracts referred to in Exhfbits A and B are confined to the coal and 
asphalt lands, the contracts of which Exhibit C is a form comprise not 
only the coal and asphalt lands, but all of their undivided property. 

Reference is also made to the contracts of which Exhibit C is a form, 
in order that you may determine the question as te whether said con- 
tracts require your approval, and so that you may be in full possession 
of all the facts connected with these matters. 

In re enting the Choctaw and Chickasaw people in the sale and 
disposition of their undivided property under the legislation enacted by 
Congress, in addition to the legal work incident thereto and the gen- 
tation to the courts of the claims of the nations against the United 
States, it is my purpose te thoroughly advertise and exploit such un- 
divided property in a way and manner that will fully acquaint the 
public with the extent and value of said property, and do everything in 
my power to secure the highest possible price for the same. I will do 
this at my own expense, as provided for in said contracts, expecting to 
be reimbursed from the compensation that I am to receive. 

Very respectfully, 
J. F. McMurray. 


BExursit A. 
CONTRACT. 


This memorandum witnesseth that the parties in interest to this con- 
tract are Green McCurtain of Kinta, Choctaw Nation, Ind. T., principal 
chief of the Choctaw Nation, on behalf of said Choctaw Nation, party 
of the first part, and George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, and 
Melven Cornish, of South McAlester, Ind., T., and Cecil A. Lyon, of 
Sherman, Tex., — of the second i 

That the authority under which this contract is entered into, the 
scope of such authority, and the reason for exercising the same will 
appear from an act of the general council of the Choctaw Nation ap- 
proved July 3, 1905, and entitled “An act in relation to the sale of the 
segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations,” as follows (omitting the ble) : 
of the Choctaw Nation in extraor- 
dinary seasion assemdled (the legislature the Chickasaw Nation con- 
curring), That the principal chief of the Nation be, and he is 
hereby, empowered and directed to take necessary steps upon the part of 
the Choctaw Nation to bring about the sale of the coal and asphalt 
lands and coal and asphalt deposits in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations seg ted as above set out (under the act of Cox 
a 1, 1902, entitled “An act to ratify and confirm 
with the Choetaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, and for o 
peses ”) for the highest price obtainable, either to este purc 
to the Government of the United States; and to that end he is 
empowered to employ counsel or appoint commissioners to > 
Choctaw Nation in all matters connected therewith, and agree on behalf 
of the Choctaw Nation that the counsel or commission so employed or 
appointed shall be ~ as compensation for their services not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the sum which may be received from the lands 
and pens sold, such com tien to be wholly contingent a a 
= effected and payable wholly out of the moneys received there- 

om. 

That the purpose for which this contract fs entered into is to secure 
the services of the said George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven 
Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon, parties of the second part, on behalf of the 
Choctaw Nation * * to bring about the sale of the coal and 


Be it enacted by the general cow 


asphalt lands and coal and asphalt deposits in the Choctaw a 
asaw nations * * * for the highest ce obtainable oe oo 
vate purchasers or to the Government the United States” as pr; 
vided in said act of the general council of the Choctaw Nation. — 
That the special thing to be done under this contract by the said par- 
aes of the second part is to render their services to the said Choctaw 
ation, to the end that the said segregated coal and asphalt lands and 
coal and asphalt deposits im the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations may be 
sold for the highest price obtainable, as provided in said act of the 
general council of the Choctaw Nation. : 
That the basis for the services to be rendered on behalf of the Choe- 
taw Nation by the said of the second part, and which they 
hereby — to perform, the failure of the plan of sale provided by 
g law to bring about an advantageous sale of said coal and 
asphalt lands and coal and halt deposits, and the wish of the Choc. 
taw Nation and people that ps be taken looking to the formation o¢ 
a new and effective plan of sale, before the expiration of the triba| 
governments of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. ie 
That the compensation of the said A. Mansfield, John F. Me- 
Murray, Melven Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon, parties of the second part 
shall be 10 per cent of the rtionate interest of the Choctaws in 
the sum of money which may received from the sale of the said 
segregated coal and asphalt lands and coal and asphalt deposits, such 
compensation te be wholl ‘= ent gps a sale being effected, and 
payable at the asury of the Un tates wholly out one 
received from such sale. y a 
That the fixed time for which this contract is to ru 
~~ with oe h ft h her 
n ess whereof we have eunto set our hands at F Smitt 
Ark., on this 2ist day of October, 1905. sm, 


Green McCurtain, 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, on behalf of the 
Choctaw Nation, party of the first part. 
George A. MANSFIELD, 
Joun F. McMurray, 
MELVEN CoRNISH, 
Crecit A. Lyon, 
Parties of the second part. 


CERTIFICATE. 


I, William A. Falconer, a judge of the county and probate courts o 
Sebastian County, Ark., a court of record, do hereby certify that — 
ee rincipal chief of the Choctaw Nation, on behalf of the 
Choctaw Nation, and George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven 
Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon executed in my presence the foregoing con- 
tract, to which the Choctaw Nation or t of Indians and George A 
Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon are 
the parties in interest, as stated to me at the time; and that the said 
Green McCurtain and George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven 
Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon were personally present and claimed to he 
authorized to make such contract under an act of the general council 
« the ~~ rae agen ———— SS 1905, = ate ed “An act in 
relation 2 sa segrega coal and a t la 2 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations.” i nds in the 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the said court to be affixed on this 2ist of October, 1905. 

[swaL.] Wa. A. Fatconnr, 

Judge of the County and Probate Courts 
of Sebastian County, Ark. 


m is five years 


Exurerr B. 
CONTRACT. 


This memorandum witnesseth that the Sot to this contract are 
Douglas H. Johnston, of Emet, Chickasaw tion, Ind. T., governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation, on behalf of the Chickasaw Nation, party of the 
first part, and George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, and Melven 
Cornish, of South McAlester, Ind. T., and Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, 
Tex., parties of the second part. 

That the authority under which this contract is entered into, the 
scope of such authority, and the reason for exercising the same will 

from an act of the legislature of the Chickasaw Nation passed 

pproved at its regular session in 1905 and entitled “An act in rela- 

tion to the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choc- 

taw and Chickasaw nations,” a copy of which act is hereto attached, 
marked “ Exhibit A,” and made a part of this contract. 

That the pur for which this contract is entered into is to secure 
the services of said George A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven 
Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon, of the second part, on behalf of the 
Chickasaw Nation “* * to bring about the sale of the coal and 
asphalt lands and coal and halt deposits in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations * * * for highest price obtainable either to pri- 
vate purchasers or to the Government of the United States,” as pro- 
vided in said act of the ture of the Chickasaw Nation. 

That the special thing be done under this contract by the sald 
parties of the second part is to render their services to the said Chicka- 
saw Nation, te the end that the said and asphalt lands 
and coal and —— deposits in the w and Chickasaw nations 
may be sold for the highest price obtainable, as provided in said act of 
the legislature of the Chickasaw Nation. 

That the basis for the services to be rendered on behalf of the Chicka- 
saw Nation = the said es of the second part, and which they 
hereby — perform, is the faflure of the plan of sale provided by 
existing iaw to bring about an advantageous sale of the said coal and 
asphalt lands and coal and asphalt deposits and the wish of the Chicka- 
saw Nation and le that steps be taken looking to the formation of a 
new and effective of sale, before the expiration of the tribal gov- 
e of the and Chickasaw nations. 

That the compensation of the said George A. Mansfield, John F. 
McMurray, Melven, Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon, parties of the second 

shall be ten (10) a. cent of the proportionate interest of the 
hickasaws in the sum which may be received from the sale 
of the said segregated coal halt lands and coal and asphalt 
oo Sa ae to be w 7 contingent upon a sale being 
e and e, at the Treasury of the United States, wholly out 
of the moneys received from such sale. 

That the fixed time for which this contract is to rum is five yeard 

from this date. 
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In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands at Fort Smith, 
Ark., on this 17th day of November, 1905. 
Dovetas H. JOHNSTON, 
Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, 
on behalf of the Chickasaw Nation, party of the first part. 


Gro. A. MANSFIELD, 
J. F. McMurray, 
MELVEN CORNISH, 
CeciLt A. Lyon, 
Parties of the second part. 
CERTIFICATE. 


I, William A. Falconer, judge of the county and probate courts of 
Sebastian County, Ark., a court of record, do hereby certify that Douglas 
H. Johnston, governor of the Chickasaw Nation, on behalf of the Chicka- 
saw Nation, and Melven Cornish executed in my presence the foregoing 
contract, to which the Chickasaw Nation or tribe of Indians and George 
A. Mansfield, John F. McMurray, Melven Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon 
are the parties in interest, as stated to me at the time, and that the 
said Douglas H. Johnston and Melven Cornish were personally present 
and claimed to be authorized to make such contract under an act of 
the legislature of the Chickasaw Nation passed at its regular session in 
1905, entitled “An act in relation to the sale of the segregated coal and 
asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations,” a copy of said 
act being attached to and made a part of this contract. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of said court to be affixed on this 17th day of November, 1905. 

[sBaL.] Wa. A. FaLconer, 

Judge of the County and Probate Courts, 
Sebastian County, Ark. 
CERTIFICATE. 


I, B. L. Jones, a judge of the fifteenth judicial district of Texas, a 
court of record, do hereby certify that Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, 
Grayson County, Tex., executed in my presence the foregoing contract, 
to which the Chickasaw Nation or tribe of Indians and George A. 
Mansfield, John F. McMurray, and Melven Cornish, of South McAlester, 
Ind. T., and Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, Grayson County, Tex., are the 
parties in interest as stated to me at the time, and that the said Cecil 
A. Lyon was personally present and claimed to be authorized to make 
such contract under an act of the legislature of the Chickasaw Nation 
passed at its regular session in 1905, entitled “An act in relation to the 
sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations,” a copy of said act being attached to and made a part of 
this contract. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of said court to be affixed at Sherman, Grayson County, Tex., this 2 
*~ of December, 1905. 


SEAL. ] B. L. Jones. 


es 


An act in relation to the sale of the segregated coal-and asphalt lands 
in the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations. 


Whereas coal and asphalt lands in the Chickasaw and and Choctaw 
nations, agg ting not to exceed 500,000 acres, were segregated and 
provisions made for the sale thereof, at public auction, under the pro- 
visions of sections 58 and 59 of the act of Congress approved July 1, 
1902, entitled “An act to ratify and confirm an agreement with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, and for other purposes; ” 
and 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved April 21, 1904, it was 
provided, at the request of the Secretary of the Interior and over the 
protest of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, that such lands should be 
sold, not at public auction as provided by the former act, but upon 
sealed proposals or bids, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the offering of such lands for sale under 
sealed proposals or bids, as provided in said act, none have been sold, 
such proposals or bids thus made not having represented a fair value 
of the lands to which they applied; and such plan has therefore 
proved a failure; and 

Whereas while it is realized that congressional action is necessary to 
repeal existi law and make effective any new plan of sale, yet it is 
proper that the initiative in the formation of the new plan should be 
taken by the Chickasaws and Choctaws, the interested parties; 

Whereas it is of the highest Smpertante that such lands should be 
sold and payment therefor made before the expiration of the tribal 
governments of the Chickasaw and Choctaw, to the end that our people 
may have a voice in the disposition of affairs of such vital importance 
to them: Therefore 

Be it enacted the legislature of the Chickasaw Nation (the general 
council of the Choctaw Nation concurring), That the governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation be, and is hereby, empowered and directed to take the 
necessary steps on behalf of the Chickasaw Nation to bring about the 
sale of the coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations, ted as above set out, for the highest price obtainable 
either to private eee or to the Government of the United States. 
and to that end is hereby empowered to vee ges counsel to represent 
the Chickasaw Nation in all matters connected therewith and to agree 
on behalf of the Chickasaw Nation, that the counsel so employed shali 
be id as compensation for their services not to exceed 10 per cent 
¢ 2 — ey pe pose’ from pe mee pe such compensa- 

on w y contingent upon a sale effected 
wholly out of the money received therefrom. we ans ‘payable 

Proposed by Dixie Colbert. 

Passed the house this the 15th day of November, 1905. 


C. H. Brown, Speaker. 
Passed the senate this the 16th day of November, 1905. 


M. V. C 
cna HEADLE, President. 
0. D. Wurre, Secretary. 
Approved this the 16th day of November, 1905. 
D. H. Jomnxston, Governor. 
Exnursir C. 
ment between certain members of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations and J. F. McMurray, an attorney at law, residing at McA\l- 


M 
members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, executing 
said J. F. McMurray are the parties in interest 


thereto; that the purpose for which this agreement is made is to secure 
the services of said J. F. McMurray in the prosecution before the courts 
or elsewhere of all of the unsettled claims of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw people against the United States and for compensation therefor, 
and to secure his services in procuring the sale of all of the undivided 
property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people 

That the special thing to be done by said J. F. McMurray is to prose- 
cute said claims before the courts of the United States or before the 
Congress of the United States as in his judgment may be necessary; to 
represent such members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations as their 
representative and attorney in the sale of all of their undivided prop- 
erty of whatsoever character. Said J. F. McMurray is to receive as 
his compensation therefor 10 per cent of all funds derived by us from 
the amounts collected from the United States Government in settle- 
ment of the various claims due by the United States to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw people, and also 10 per cent of the ameunts received by 
said Choctaw and Chickasaw people for all property, of whatsoever 
kind, held in common by them, when said property shall be sold; and 
said J. F. McMurray is hereby authorized to draw the compensation 
above provided for out of the Treasury of the United States when apy 
claim of the Choctaws and Chickasaws against the United States has 
been adjusted and the proceeds placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the tribes, and when any money hereafter real- 
ized from the sale of the tribal property has been placed in the Treas- 
ury of the United States: Provided, however, That said J. F. McMurray 
is to pay all expenses connected with his work in prosecuting these 
claims or in seeking to bring about the sale of said property and is to 
receive no compensation except as above specified. 

That said J. F. McMurray agrees faithfully and diligently to devote 
himself to the prosecution and settlement of said claims against the 
United States and to bringing about the sale of the undivided property 
of said Choctaw and Chickasaw people and the payment per capita of 
the proceeds therefor to the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations. 

That the time for which this contract is to run is five years from 
October 21, 1908. 


Tue Wuite House, 
Washington, March 28, 1910. 
My Dear Mr. SecreTary: With the return of the inclosed papers 
which have heen sent to me with a letter from Rev. William H. 
Ketcham, concerning the contract for the sale of the coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw Nation, will you be good enough to give me a 


report, in duplicate. in order that I may bring the matter to the 
President's attention? 

Very truly, yours, Frep W. CARPENTER, 
Secretary to the President. 
Hon. R. A. BALLINGER, 


Secretary of the Intcrior. 


BUREAU OF CATHOLIC INDIAN MISSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1910. 
DeaR MR. CARPENTER: I beg you to be so kind as to look over the 
inclosures and bring their more important features to the attention of 
the President. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Hon. Frep W. CARPENTER, 
Secretary to the President. 


+ 


M. H, KetrcrnaMm, Director. 


McALESTER, OKLA., March 17, 1910. 

Dear FATHER KeETCHAM: I am just in receipt of your letter of March 
14, and I thank you for the information therein contained and appre- 
ciate very much the interest you have taken in behalf of the Indians. 

For your information, I will state that the Choctaw council at a 
special session in July, 1905, passed an act authorizing the principal 
chief to appoint commissioners or employ counsel to sell the coal lands 
and deposits, and providing that such commissioners or counsel should 
receive a compensation not to exceed 10 per cent of said coal lands and 
deposits. On October 21, 1905, or thereabout, the principal chief of the 
Choctaw Nation entered into a contract with Mansfield, McMurray & 
Cornish pursuant to said act of the council and agreed to give them a 
fee of 10 per cent of the value of said coal lands and deposits to sell 
the same. In this matter I think Cecil A. Lyon, of Texas, was asso- 
ciated with Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish upon the theory and repre- 
sentation that he had great influence with the President. 

The contract was entered into with Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish 
under the act of the council without said act having been approved by 
the President. Section 29 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 
1898, provides: 

“That no act, ordinance, or resolution of the council of either the 
Choctaw or Chickasaw tribes, in any manner affecting the land of the 
tribe, or of the individuals, after allotment, or the moneys or other 
property of the tribe or citizens thereof (except appropriations for the 
reguiar and necessary expenses of the government of the respective 
tribes), or the rights of any persons to employ any kind of labor, or 
the rights of any persons who have taken or may take the oath of alie- 
giance to the United States, shall be of any validity until approved by 
the President of the United States.” 

Inasmuch as the act of the council authorizing the contract was not 
approved by the President, but, on the contrary, was by President 
Roosevelt disapproved on or about February 17, 1908, the contract can 
be of no higher standing in the law than the act authorizing it, and as 
that act is a nullity by reason of its disapproval by the President, so is 
the contract, and ever should be. 

I inclose herewith copy of letter that Principal Chief McCurtain ad- 
dressed to Commissioner Wright in transmitting the bill for executive 
action. The chief explains his attitude toward the act of the council 
and the contract at the time said act was passed and the contract 
made, and also gives his views of the same matters later on. How- 
ever, that has nothing to do with the character and standing of the 
contract one way or the other, further than to explain the reasons 
which influenced the council to pass the act and those which impelled 
the chief to enter into the contract. 

When the act of the council authorizing the contract with Mansfield, 
MeMurray & Cornish was submitted by Chief McCurtain to the Presi- 
dent for approval, Cecil A. Lyon, who appears to be interested in the 
contracts, endeavored to have President Roosevelt approve the act of 
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the council! authorizing said contract, but in this he was unsuccessful, 
as Mr. Roosevelt disapproved the act on or about February 17, 1908, as 
above stated. Surely President Taft will not approve the contract 
after ene Roosevelt has disapproved the act authorizing the 
contract. 

In view of the fact that McMurray and Cecil A. Lyon are endeavor- 
ing to have President Taft approve the contract with the nation, which 
is a nullity under the law, I would suggest and earnestly request that 

ou see the President and personally acquaint him with President 

oosevelt'’s action in this same matter. I do not want to impose upon 
you in this or any other matter, but we simply must get the attention 
of the President through some one who can reach him. To approve that 
contract would be an outrage and a disgrace, and the President should 
not be imposed upon by anyone who, under any guise or disguise, would 
seek to induce him to unwittingly commit such a grievous error. 

I will ask you to keep me advised of the status of this matter, and if 
it becomes necessary or advisable for me to come to Washington, I will 
do so, provided it can be arranged for me to get to see the President. 

Again thanking you for your interest in and invaluable service to 
the Indians, I am, 

Very truly, your friend, D. C. McCurTatrn. 

Rev. Father Wm. H. Kercnam, 

Washington, D. CO. 


Tue Wuiter Hovuss, 
Washington, April 12, 1910. 
My Drar Mr. Secretary: Senator Long, of Kansas, represents Mr. 
J. F. McMurray, who avers his relation by contract with the indi- 
viduals and nation of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. He desires 
to have an opportunity to present to you the questions which in his 
view call for action by your department and myself in behalf of the 
interests he represents. I wish to leave the hearing of this matter to 
you and the Attorney-General, and to ask you, after you have heard 
it and prepared your views, to submit the same to me. Will you and 
the Attorney-General be good enough to fix the time with Senator Long 
for the hearing? 
Sincerely, yours, Wa. H. Tarr. 
Hon. R. A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 15, 1910. 
Dear Str: Pursuant to your oral request, there are returned here- 
with the proposed contracts with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
in Oklahoma, transmitted to the President with your letter of the 
14th ultimo. 
Very respectfully, 
Mr. J. F. McMorray, 
Washington, D. OC. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 16, 1910. 

Sre: Pursuant to suggestion in your communication of April 12, 1910, 
late on the afternoon of the 14th conference was had between Mr. J. F. 
MeMurray, ex-Senator Long, of Kansas, and the Attorney-General and 
myself concerning contracts, one of date October 21, 1905, signed by 
Green McCurtain, on behalf and as principal chief of the Choctaw 
Nation, and the other of date November 17, 1905, signed by Douglas H. 
Johnston, on behalf and as governor of the Chickasaw Nation, exe- 
cuted pursuant to acts of the legislative bodies of the respective tribes 
or nations adopted in 1905, and employing Messrs. George A. Mansfield, 
John F. McMurray, Melven Cornish, and Cecil A. Lyon “ to bring about 
the sale of the coal and asphalt lands and coal and asphalt deposits 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations for the highest price obtain- 
able, either to private purchasers or to the Government of the United 
States,” compensation to be paid at the rate of 10 per cent of the price 
received. 

A form of contract was also submitted between individual members 
of said tribes and said J. F. McMurray, employing the latter to prose- 
cute “ before the courts or elsewhere all of the unsettled claims of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people against the United States,” and “to 
secure his (McMurray’s) services in procuring the sale of the undivided 
property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw —, The compensation 
provided for in this latter form of contract is contingent and at the rate 

10 r cent. 
oe od ¢Murray states in a communication to you of March 14, 1910, 
that he has encsasted =~ interest of Mansfield and Cornish in the 

© contracts first refer 0. 

"as said conference the view was ant to Messrs. Long and 
McMurray that, by reason of the act of the Choctaw Indian council 
authorizing the contract concerning sale of coal and asphalt lands hav- 
ing been disapproved by President Roosevelt on February 17, 1908, the 
contracts ba thereon were considered ineffective; also that, as the 
contracts with individual Indians relate to property rights claims 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw le, it might reasonably be concluded 
that they were made in pursu an effort to accomplish indirectly, 
through individual members of the tribe and without the ap l of 
the President, that which, by section 28 of the act of April 26, 1906, 
declaring that no contract involving the payment or expenditure of any 
money or affecting any property eng. 7p eS tribes or nations shail 
be of any validity until approved by the dent of the United States, 
eould not be aesomgue directly by contract with the tribes without 
approval. 

—_ os d conference Mr. McMurray asked leave to withdraw the origi- 
nal contracts, and on April 15 the same were transmitted to him by 
communication of that date, and the original letter of Mr. McMurray, 
together with y of said original contracts which accompanied the 
same, is transmitted to you herewith. 

I am in receipt t Senate resolution adopted April 15 and 
calling upon you, if not incompatible with public interest, for copy 
of any agreement now ing, or heretofore ding, between the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, or the authorities of said tribes, and 
J. F. McMurray and others, together with all documents and other 
data on file in the Department of Justice or the Department of the 
Interior respecting the same and the order of your predecessor above 
immediately prepared and trans- 


R. A. BaLLincsr, Secretary. 


R. A. BALLincrr, Secretary. 


referred to. These papers will be 
mitted. 
Very respectfully, 
The PRESIDENT. 


{Telegram.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 15, 1919 
Hon. WM. H. Tart, Washington, D. C.: 


Protest against McMurray contract follows by mail. 


G. E. Gramuer 
Provident Building, Philad: lphia 


[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 19; 
The PRESIDENT, Washington: tlhe 
I respectfully join the Oklahoma delegation in protesting agains: 
the J. F'. McMurray contract for 10 per cent of the assets of the prot 


erty of the people of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations as an 
ney fee. 


ut 


Scorr Ferris 


INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, April 15, 1910 

Dear Sir: Certain bills (S. 7157, H. R. 22484, and H. R. 24411) 
now pending in Congress by which it is proposed to make final d 
gitten of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, in 0) 

oma. 

We urge your careful consideration of the need of affording protec. 
tion to these Indians against any contracts which they may have . 
tered into by which the funds which may be realized from the « 
their lands or other property will be charged with the payment of 
commissions or attorney fees for the pretended service of secur t 
same and causing the moneys due to be paid over to the individ 
members entitled thereto. 

Your special attention is called to a form of contract which one J. r 
McMurray is said to have induced many members of the Choctaw I 
Chickasaw tribes te execute in his favor, whereby they agree to | 
McMurray a commission of 10 per cent of all moneys which are f 
to be due from the Government and payable to the contracting Ind 
Among other stipulations of the alleged form of contract it is proy 
that the said attorney is— 

“to represent such members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations as 
their representative and attorney in the sale of all their undivided 
property of whatsoever character. Said J. F. McMurray is to recei; 
as his compensation therefor 10 per cent of all funds derived by us 
from the amounts collected from the United States Government in set- 
tlement of the various claims due by the United States to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw people and also 10 per cent of the amount received by 
said Choctaw and Chickasaw people for all property of whatsoever 
kind held in common by them, when said property shall be sold: and 
said J. F. McMurray is hereby authorized to draw the compensation 
above provided for out of the Treasury of the United States when any 
claims of Choctaws and Chickasaws against the United States have been 
adjusted and the proceeds placed in the Treasury of the United Stat 
to the credit of the tribes, and when any money hereafter realized from 
the sale of the tribal property has been placed in the Treasury of the 
United States.” 

We agree that in cases in which claims are made against the Unite) 
States by Indians alleging unfulfilled treaty or other obligations wh’ 
are being denied and payment thereof resisted by the Government, | 
employment of counsel to prosecute such claims may be altogethr 
legitimate and desirable. e alleged pending contracts between t 
Indians and J. F. McMurray, however, provide for a comntission of 1 
per cent of all nave paid by, the Government to them, which includes 
all funds realized from liquidated obligations, among which are t 
millions of acres of unallotted lands, together with almost one-ha!! 
milion acres of segregated coal land, of a probable aggregate value of 
$20,000,000. It is in the province of Congress to determine when t 
vast estate shall be conv into cash and pro rata payment made | 
the Indian beneficiaries, and no commission or fees should be allowe) 
to any person for alleged services in the matter. 

It may be claimed that the contracts in question are invalid and it 
not void that they can not be rendered so by legislation. It is not | 
lieved that Con is denied the right under the Constitution of d 
elaring such obligations void. 

The Secretary of the Interior on Anril 28, 1909, refused to apnrove 
the contract and notified Attorney eee accordingly. Hon. Green 
McCurtain, principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, has called the atten 
tion of the Choctaw le to the terms of the contract and urgent!y 
advised them against entering into agreements of this nature. 

These Indians should be protected against claims of this class hy 
prohibitive statute. We therefore urge that a paragraph be incor; 
rated in any legislation relating to the disposition of affairs of tiv 
Five Civilized Tribes which shall provide : 

“That no contracts made or hereafter to be made by the tribal go 
ernments of the Choctaw or Chickasaw tribes or nations of Indians, or 
by any individual member or members of said tribes, according to t!» 
terms of which comm or charges for the sale of the miner 
rights or the surface ts in any of said lands, or for the sale of th» 
unallotted lands or other common property of the members of s2/! 

c id, shall be valid, and no portion of the money whi: 
shall be derived the sale of such surface or mineral rights of su 
lands, or from the sale of the unallotted lands or other common pro} 
erty of the members of said tribes shall ever be used for the payment «‘ 
any charges, commissions, or attorney fees, for services or purporte| 
services claimed to have been ren to said tribes in the disposit 
of the properties of said tribes, and all contracts providing for su 
charges, commissions, or attorney fees shall be absolutely void.” 

Soliciting your in pro the Indians in the mat! 

I am, 
respectfull ours, Cart EcKHARDT GRAMMER, 
— = t Indian Rights Association 
Hon. Wittram H. Tart, 
Eaecutive Mansion, Washington, D. CO. 


[Telegram.} 


The Prusipent, Washington, D. C.: ‘ le st 

Owen, of Oklahoma, asks me to make immediate protest ') 
enn on roval of J. F. McMurray contract for the sale of co! 
Goss of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. I had been led to be 


New York, April 16, 1910 











Heve that after President Roosevelt's refusal to approve this contract 
McMurray had abandoned all thought of its approval. 
to receive Senator Owen’s telegram saying that the contract had been 
presented for your approval. May I ask, Mr. President, that you per- 
mit me to present formally the opposition of the Choctaws to the 
approval of this contract, in case you are disposed to give it serious 
consideration? ‘The present legal force of the Choctaws are doing 
everything possible to organize the affairs of these people in such a 
way that Congress can von the necessary laws authorizing the sale of 
all of their property. can see no way that McMurray can assist in 





is. 
- Respectfully, OrmMsBy McHare, 
Attorney Choctaw Nation. 
[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1910. 
ws. H. Tart. 


White House, Washington, D. C.: 

I am directed by the Oklahoma delegation in Congress to request 
that you take no action upon a contract between J. F. McMurray and 
the Choctaw Indian Nation for negotiating sale of property or services 
as counsel until the delegation can be heard. 

C. BE. Creacer, Secretary. 





[Telegram.] 


Fort SMITH, ARK., April 18, 1910. 
The PRESIDENT: 

On behalf of the Choctaw Indians, of which tribe I am a member, 
and as their attorney, I appeal to you to protect the property of the 
Indians in the hands of the Government against the unnecessary and 
unconscionable lobbying contracts procured from them by J. F. Mc- 
Murray. Please see correspondence between Secretary Ballinger and 
Chief Green McCurtain. 

D. C. McCurRTAIN. 
UNItTep StratTes SENATS, 
Washington, D. C., April 1}, 1910. 

Sir: I am informed that one Mr. J. F. McMurray, of my State, has 
recently presented to you for your approval a contract between him- 
self and the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians respecting the 
sale of the segregated coal and asphalt lands belonging to said tribes 
of Indians. You will please pardon me for saying that this contract 
was submitted to your predecessor and was by him rejected and dis- 
allowed. ‘That course was eminently wise and judicious. No service 
can be rendered to the Indians equivalent to the consideration provided 
for in the contract. 

It is the duty of the Oklahoma delegation to prétect and promote 
both the interests and the welfare of these Indians. No greater serv- 
ice can be rendered either by the delegation or by yourself than to 
shield the Indians against the payment of the unearned commissions 
provided for in the proposed contract. I sincerely trust that you may 
feel justified in rejecting and disallowing this agreement. 

It is probable that other contracts between Mr. McMurray and in- 
dividual Indians may have been cailed to your attention. 
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on file in the Department 





letters, telegrams, documents, or 


other data 


of Justice respecting any contract or a; 


ent between the Choctaw 
| and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, or the sureties of said tribes, and 
| J. F. MeMurray and others, relating to the sale of segregated coal and 
other lands belonging to said tribes 
There are no papers on file in this department relating to the sale 
of segregated coal lands to Mr. McMurray 
I transmit herewith, however, a copy of all rrespondence and 





These con- | 


tracts are equally without consideration and deserve no official recog- | 


nition at your hands or at the hands of Congress. 
Most respectfully, 


T. P. Gore. 
The PRESIDENT, White House. 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1910. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: I wish to put on record my earnest disap- 
proval of the contract submitted to you by J. F. McMurray proposing a 
pone’ to him and his associates of 10 per cent of the recovery from 

e sale of the coal and asphalt properties of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations. 

I am informed that he has personal contracts with the {Individual 
members of these two tribes for 10 per cent of the recovery of the bal- 
ance due them by the United States. 

I cordially approve reasonable compensation to attorneys for services 
actually performed. The fees proposed in this case are grossly unjust 
and w be so regarded by the people of our State. My duty to your 
administration compels me to register my views in regard to this mat- 
ter, in order that I may protect your administration against public dis- 
approval in my State. ny reasonable compensation to attorneys for 
professi nal services shown to have been performed, I am sure, would 
meet the cordial approval of the Oklahoma delegation, but enormous 
fees paid for services which are peculiarly the duty of the Oklahoma 
delegation to perform will not meet the approval of the Oklahoma dele- 
gation or of the people of Oklahoma. 

I remind you of three personal visits I have recently made, urgin 
your action in settling the affairs of the late Five Civilized Tribes, | 
particularly immediate action in regard to the Choctaw coal and 
asphalt fields. 

Yours, very respectfully, R. L. Owen. 


To the PRESIDENT. 





(Telegram. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1910. 
The Presipent, Washington: 

The contract between J. F. McMurray and the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw tribes of Indians for the sale of the segregated coal and asphait 
lands belonging to said tribes was rejected and disallowed by President 
Roosevelt. I trust it will be rejected and disallowed b ou. The 
fees and commissions would aggregate approximately $3,000, | which 
could not be earned by the attorneys and would be a net loss to the 


Indians. 
T. P. Gorp. 


Most respectfully, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
ashington, D. C., April 20, 1910. 
Sim: I have the honor to acknow your reference of som 16, 
1910, of the copy of Senate resolution of April 15, 1910, in which you 
are requested to transmit to the Senate, among other things, any 





other papers on file in this department relathhg to legal proceedings 
brought the United States ex rel. Choctaw Nation and Chicka- 


saw Nation v. J. F. McMurray, principal, and James M. Lindsay, 
Fisher A. Tyler, jr., and John L. Simpson, sureties, in the United 
States court for the central district of Indian Territory, and trans- 


ferred, after statehood, to the circuit court of the United States for 
the eastern district of Oklahoma, to recover the sum of $22,880 and 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum as royalties on four le: 
of coal land belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, the said 
leases having been made by Napoleon B. Ainsworth and Lemuel C. 
Burriss, as mining trustees of the said tribes, and John F. McMurray, 
as lessee. The lessee was sued as J. F. McMurray. While these papers 
are not strictly responsive to the resolution, they may be of some 
service to you and the Senate in connection with the subject-matter 
thereof. 

Very respectfully, GEO. 






ises 








W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney-General. 
The PRESIDENT. 





[Telegram.] 
Avoust 9, 1909. 
Unitep States ATTORNEY, Muskogee, Okla.: 
Forward immediately copies pleadings suit against J. F. McMurray 
and others involving payments on coal leases; also original papers 
in your possession relating to same. . 
ULLIS, 
Acting Attorney-General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BHasterRn District of OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., August 10, 1909. 

Str: In accordance with your telegram of August 9, 1909, there are 
inclosed herewith copies of pleadings in the case of the United States v. 
John F. MeMurray and others. : - 

Very respectfully, Wma. J. Greaa, 

United States Attorney. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


AvuGust 24, 1909. 
Str: I inclose herewith certain papers with respect to the suit of the 
United States ex rel. Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations v. John F. 


| McMurray et al., growing out of a claim for unpaid royalties on coal 


lands in Oklahoma, 

This matter has recently been examined by Mr. A. 4A. Richards, of this 
office, and you will note by his memorandum to the Attorney-General, 
dated August 20, 1909, it is recommended that the cnse be dismissed on 
the ground that the Secretary of the Interior was without authority to 
make the changes in the leases involved. 

This department will of course want to have your views before taking 
any action in the matter. ; 

Very truly, yours, Wape H. ELLIS, 
icting Attorney-General. 
P. S.—The return of the inclosed papers is requested. win 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, Auguat 27, 1909. 
Srr: Responsive to yours of August 24, inclosing certain papers con- 
cerning suit entitled “ United States ex rel. Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations v. John F. McMurray et al.,” growing out of claim for 
unpaid royalties on account of leases of coal lands in Oklahoma, I have 
to state that the memorandum prepared by Assistant Attorney-General 

A. A. Richards has been carefully examined by the Assistant Attorne 
General for this department, who agrees with the conclusion therein 
announced that the regulations of the Interior Department adopted after 
the execution of the leases referred to, materially changing the amount 
of royalty to be paid, as well as the manner of coal development, can 
not be read into the leases in question, and thus accomplish a change 
of the material obligations assumed by the second party thereto without 
his consent. In this connection, your attention is respectfully directed 
to an opinion lately rendered by United States District Judge Campbell 
in the case of Turner v. Seep et al. (167 Fed., 646), pending in the 
eastern district of Oklahoma, which supports the view advanced by Mr. 


| Richards. 


However, in view of the fact that suit fis now pending on demurrer 
to a complaint for recovery of royalty on the basis of the amended 
regulations, ruling upon which demurrer would judicially settle the 
question, it is respectfully suggested that the United States attorney 
or the eastern district of Oklahoma be dirested to present the matter 
to, the court, with pomeane for early consideration. This suggest 
deemed to be especially appropriate because this department 
before it recommendation from the Commissioner to the Five 
Vribes for the institution of further action against the defendants in 
the pending litigation for the recovery of $15,951.68 on account of 
royalty claimed under said amended regulations. 5 

The papers inclosed with your letter above mentioned are herewith 
returned. 

Very respectfully, 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


ton 18 
now has 
Civilized 


FRANK Pierce, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
fugquat 20, 1909. 
Sir: By direction of Acting Attorney-General Ellis, I submit for 5 
eonsideration the following statement in reference to the case entitled 
“United States ex rel. Choctaw Nation and Chickasaw Nation v. 
F. McMurray, principal, and James M. Lindsay, F. A. Tyler 


ler, jr. 


our 


John 
and 
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John L. Simpson, sureties,” 


nding in the United States circuit court 
for the eastern district of Oklahoma. 


This suit was instituted before Oklahoma statehood in the United 


States court for the central district of Indian Territory. 
plaint and demurrer thereto are hereto attached. 

The facts in the case are as follows: 

On March 15, 1899, the mining trustees for the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations of Indians made four mining leases with John F. Mc- 
Murray, who gave a bond, with Lindsay, Tyler, and Simpson as sureties. 
There is no controversy about the payments of the amounts stipulated 
for in these leases. he only controversy is over the payment of cer- 
tain amounts, not provided for in the leases, but required by certain 
regulations made by the Secretary of the Interior after these leases had 
been executed and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

These leases are made under the provisions of section 29 of the act 
of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495), “An act for the protection of the 
people of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes.” Section 29 
of said act (30 Stat., 505) ratifies and sets out in full an agreement 
between the United States and the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
of Indians providing for the allotment of their lands. Under said 
agreement certain lands especially valuable for coal were reserved from 
allotment, and the lands involved in the leases in this suit are a portion 
of said reserved lands. 

In the paragraph of said section 29, commencing near the top of 
page 510, this language appears: 

“ Such coal and asphalt mines as are now in operation, and all others 
which may hereafter be leased and operated, shall be under the super- 
vision and control of two trustees, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, one on the recommendation of the principal 
chief of the Choctaw Nation, who shall be « Choctaw by blood, whose 
term shall be for four years, and one on the recommendation of the 
governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who shall be a Chickasaw by blood, 
whose term shall be for two years; after which the term of appointees 
shall be four years. Said trustees, or either of them, may, at any time, 
be removed by the President of the United States for good cause shown. 
They shall each give bond for the faithful performance of their duties, 
under such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
rheir salaries shall be fixed and paid by their respective nations, each 
of whom shall make full report of all his acts to the Secretary of the 
Interior quarterly. All such acts shall be subject to the approval of 
said Secretary.” 

It was by virtue of this legislation that Napoleon B. Ainsworth and 
Lemuel C. Burris were appointed mining trustees for the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations by the President. You will note that it is provided 
in this agreement that all coal and asphalt mines thereafter leased and 
operated “shall be under the supervision and control” of these two 
trustees. Pursuant to this legislation these mining trustees have made 
and executed all the coal and asphalt mining leases in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. Such leases are submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior for approval, and he duly approved the McMurray leases 
sued upon in this case. 

The next to the last paragraph on page 510 reads as follows: 

“All leases under this agreement shall include the coal or asphaltum, 
or other mineral, as the case may be, in or under 960 acres, which shall 
be in a square as nearly as possible, and shall be for thirty years. The 
royalty on coal shall be 15 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds on all coal 
mined, payable on the twenty-fifth day of the month next succeeding that 
in which it ts mined. Royalty on asphalt shall be 60 cents per ton, pay- 
able same as coal: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
reduce or advance royalties on coal and asphalt when he deems it for 
the best interest of the Choctaws and Chickasaws to do so. No royal- 
ties oa be paid except into the United States Treasury as herein 
prov ; 

Under the authority conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior by 
the ie at the end of this paragraph he reduced the royalty on coal 
in all Choctaw and Chickasaw leases from 15 cents to 8 cents per ton. 

In the paragraph commencing at the bottom of page 510 and extend- 
ing over onto page 511 the amounts of advanced royalties to be paid by 
the lessee were definitely fixed by this agreement as follows: 

“All lessees shall pay on each coal or asphalt claim at the rate of 
$100 per annum, in advance, for the first and second years: $200 per 
annum, in advance, for the third and fourth years: and $500 for each 
succeeding year thereafter. All such payments shall be treated as ad- 
vanced royalty on the mine or claim on which they are made, and shall 
be a credit as royalty when each said mine is developed and operated 
and its production is In excess of such guaranteed annual advance pay- 
ments, and all persons having coal leases must pay said annual advanced 
payments on each claim, whether developed or undeveloped: Provided, 
however, That should any lessee neglect or refuse to pay such advanced 
annual royalty for the period of sixty days after the same becomes due 
and payable on any lease, the lease on which default is made shall 
become null and void, and the royalties paid in advance thereon shail 
then become and be the money and property of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations.” 

It is stated in the complaint in this case that McMurray has paid all 
of these advance royalties except $1,000 on each lease. McMurray 
admits his liability for these advance royalties and states that he 
tendered the respective amounts, coupled with a demand for a receipt 
in full, and now proposes, as I understand, to pay all of the advance 
royalties provided for in his original lease. 

The entire controversy in this case arises from a regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of the Interior on April 27, 1900, long after 
the McMurray leases had been approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The portion of said regulation pertinent to this case reads as follows: 

“And the lessees shall operate and produce coal from each and every 
lease in not less than the following quantities: Three thousand tons 
during the first year from date of approval of lease, 4,000 tons the 
second year, 7,000 tons the third year, 8,000 tons the fourth year, and 
15.000 tons the fifth and each succeeding year thereafter.” 

Under this regulation it is claimed that there is due from McMurray, 
on the first six years of these four leases, $18,800 more than the ad- 
vance royalties provided for in the original leases. 

There seems to be no controversy whatever about the facts in the 
case. The whole controversy is a question of law, whether the 
tary of the Interior can by a regulation change and modify a contract 
entered into between these mining trustees, who by statute are given 
supervision and control of these mines and lea and McMurray 
without the assent or concurrence of either the mining trustees or 

ceMurray. 

” Each of these leases contains the following provision : 

“and the party of the second part agrees tha this indenture of lease 
shal! be subject in all respects to the rules and regulations heretofore 


The com- 


or that may be hereafter prescribed under the act of June 28, 1898 jy 
the Secretary of the Interior relative to mineral leases in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations.” 

But I find nothing in said act of June 28, 1898, that would authori, 
the Secretary of the Interior, on his own initiative, to change or 
modify or increase the burdens of a party to a lease. In my judgment, 
the extent of his authority under said act is to approve or disapproy: 
of leases executed by the mining trustees, and, in my judgment, ¢})- 
regulation of the Secretary of the Interior requiring that given quant 
ties of coal shall be produced from each mine is inoperative and void 
as to any lease executed and approved prior to the promulgation of 
such regulation. 

Under this regulation, Mr. McMurray would be required to pay $19 
for the first year and $420 for the second year, whether he operated 
mine or not, while the law and his leases require him to pay only $1 
for each of these years whether he operated the mine or not. 

Under this regulation, Mr. McMurray would be required to pay $755 
for the third year and $840 for the fourth year, whether he operat) 
the mine or not, while the law and his leases require him to pay on 

200 for each of these years if the mine is not operated. 

Under this regulation, Mr. McMurray would be required to pay $1.71) 
the fifth and each succeeding year whether he operated the mine or n 
while the law and his leases a him to pay only $500 for the fir: 
and each succeeding year if he does not operate the mince. 

For this reason, also, this regulation, in my judgment, is absolutely 
void, at least as to any lease executed and approved prior to the pr 
mulgation of the regulation. 

I do not consider the citation of authorities necessary en these 4 
tions, and have not time to look them up, as I expect to take my | 
commencing to-day. 

Very respectfully, A. A. RICHARDS, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney-General 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 





IN THE UNITED States Court IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY, Cr» 
District, SouTH MCALESTER DIVISION. 


United States ex rel. Choctaw Nation and Chickasaw Nation v. John F 
McMurray, principal, and James M. Lindsay, Fisher A. Tyler, jr., 
John L. Simpson, sureties. 


and 


COMPLAINT AT LAW. 


Comes the United States of America for and on behalf of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations or tribes of Indians by Thomas B. Latham, 
United States attorney for the central district of the Indian Territory, 
being authorized and directed thereto by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and for cause of action herein, state: 

That on March 15, 1899, there was entered into by Napoleon B. 
Ainsworth and Lemuel C. Burriss, as mining trustees of the first part, 
and John F. McMurray of the second part, certain contracts or mining 
leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations as authorized by acts of 
Congress; said contracts are herewith filed, marked 1, 2, %, and 7, 
respectively, made exhibits hereto and a part of this complaint. 

That there was also on the same day made by John F. McMurray 
and the above-named sureties a bond to the United States of America 
in the sum of $75,000, conditioned for the faithful performance of each 
and all the stipulations of said contracts or leases. 

That each of said contracts provide for the payment of $100 per 
annum in advanced royalty for the first and second year; $200 ad 
vanced royalty for the third and fourth years, and $500 per annum 
each for the fifth and each succeeding year for the term of said leases, 
which is thirty years, and each of above contracts contained the fo!- 
lowing stipulation and provision : 

“And the party of the second part agrees that this indenture of 
lease shall be subject in all respects to the rules and regulations here- 
tofore or that may be hereafter prescribed under the said act of June 
28, 1898, by the retary of the Interior relative to mineral leases in 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations.” 

That for the first six years there was id for each of said leases 
the advanced royalty as contracted, to wit, $1,600, leaving now due 
and unpaid on each of said leases the advanced royalties under said 
comtrents and the following regulation made pursuant to law by the 
Secretary of the Interior: 

“All advanced royalties as above defined shall apply from date of 
approval of each lease, and when any mine on a tract leased is operate 
royalties shall be paid monthly as required until the total amount pid 
equals the first annual advanced payment, after which royalty due 
shall be credited on such payments; and the leasee shall operate and 

roduce coal from each and every lease in not less than the follow 
ng quantities: Three thousand tons during the first year from date 
of approval of lease ;4,000 tons the second year ; 7,000 tons the third year ; 
8,000 tons the fourth i: and 15,000 tons the fifth and each succeed 
ing year thereafter,” the sum of $5,720 each on the above four lease 
making a total of $22,880, $1,000 of which on each lease being due 
advanced royalties under said contracts, and the balance being due 1s 
minimum royalty on coal required by the regulations of the Secretar) 
of the Interior to be mined under said contracts, a full and itemiz:( 
eet of said amounts due being attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 

Premises considered, plaintiff prays for judgment against John I 
MeMurray, principal, and the above-nam sureties in the sum of 
$22,880, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the da 
said royalties became due, and for all costs in this action. 

J. B. LarHam, 
United States Attorney for Plaintiff. 





In Tue District Court or THE UNITED STATES IN AND FOR THE EAst- 
ERN DisTRICT OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 


United States ex rel. Choctaw Nation and Chickasaw Nation, plainti%-, 
»v. John F. McMurray, —— and James M. Lindsay, Fisher . 
Tyler, jr., and John pson, sureties, defendants. No. 605. 

DEMURRER. 


In this cause comes the defendant, John F. McMurray, and demirs 
to that part of the complaint filed against him and others in the abo. 
styled cause, which seeks to recover from the defendant what wil) for 
convenience be called rate royalties as distinguished from advance 
ae. and for grounds of demurrer he says: 

t said complaint and the exhibits thereto show on their face that 
Mability attaching to defendant in favor of plaintiff for rate 
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royalties, and that there is nothing due plaintif€ from defendant on 
this account and no cause of action stated against them. 

For the above ground and others to be assigned in argument de- 
fendant prays the judgment of the court whether he shall plead further, 


te. 
yen J. P. Kerrn, 
Attorney for Defendant. 
Srate oF OKLAHOMA, County of Pittsburg. 
John F. McMurray makes solemn oath and says that he is the de- 
fendant and that the foregoing demurrer is not interposed for delay. 
JoHN F. McMurray. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 15th day of July, 1909. 
[SEAL.] M. B. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public in and fam Pittsburg County. 
My commission expires May 28, 1913. 
I hereby certify that in my opinion the foregoing demurrer is well 
founded in point of law. 
J. P. Keiru, 


Of Counsel for Defendant. 
(Indorsed: No. 605. United States ex rel. Choctaw Nation et al. v. 
John F. McMurray et al. Demurrer. Filed in open court July 15, 
1909. L. G. Dismey, clerk U. 8. circuit court, eastern dist. Okla.) 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICB, 
August 28, 1909. 
Sim: The department is in receipt of your letter of the 27th instant 
with reference to the suit of the United States ex rel. Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations v. John F. McMurray et al., and in accord- 


ance with your suggestion it is directing the United States attorney | 


for the eastern district of Oklahoma to press this case for early consid- 
eration by the court. 
Respectfully, Wane H. ELtttis, 
Acting Attorney-General. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
August 28, 1909. 

Str: Referring to the case of the United States ex rel. Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations v. John F. McMurray et al., pending in 
your district, you are directed to press this case for early consideration 
by the court in order that the issues raised by the demurrer of the de- 
fendants may be brought to a speedy determination. It is important 
for the Government to have determined at an early date the questions 
ot law presented by the case by reason of the fact that there are other 
claims where the same issues are involved. 

In this connection your attention is respectfully directed to an opin- 
fon a ee by the United States district judge Campbell in Tur- 
ner wv. Bt Fed., 646), which seems somewhat opposed to the 
position taken by the Government in the McMurray case. 


Respectfully 
- ; Wane H. Ettts, 


Acting Attorney-General. 
WreuraMm J. Greee, Esq., 
United States Attorney, Muskogee, Okla. 





OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
Bastern DistTrict oF OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., September 4, 1909. 

Str: I am in receipt of your favor dated August 28, signed Wade H. 
Ellis, Acting Attorney-General, in which you say: 

“Referring to case of United States ex rel. Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations v. John F. McMurray et al., pending in your district, 
you are directed to press this case for early consideration by the court 
in order that the issues raised by the demurrer of the defendants may 
be tay to a speedy determination.” 

This is civil case No. 6005 in the circuit court and involves the right 
of the United States to recover certain minimum royalties alleged to be 
due on account of certain coal-mining leases. If I understand the issues 
in this case, the principal question involved and raised by demurrer is 
a — of whether or not the Secretary of the Interior had the 
authority by executive order to change the rate of royalty to be paid 
under these leases. 

You are advised that I will take this matter up at as early a date as 
I can and have it considered by the court, but owing to the congested 
condition of the docket and press of business in this district it is quite 
probable that it will not be reached at a hearing to be decided by the 
court for several months. I will advise you when further action is 
taken in the matter, 

Yours, respectfully, Wm. J. Grease, 
United States Attorney. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 





DrEceMBre, 16, 1909. 
Sm: Referring to the case of the United States ex rel. Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations v. John PF. aeatarane, et al., pending in your dis- 
trict, your attention is invited to my letter of August 28,°1909. I 
that the case should be presented for early consideration 
b court on defendants’ demurrer. This was in accordance with 
es tion of the Secretary of the Interior, who agrees that there 
is chance of success for the Government, but urges the formal 
submission of the matter in order to have similar questions in other 
cases judicially determined. The opinion of Judge Campbell in Turner 
v. Seep (167 Fed. 646) Sopeee the view that the provisions of the 
new tions can not be held to affect the rights secured by these 
defendants under their leases. 
These cases have been fending for over two po in your district, 
and I believe the delay, which you say is unavoidable, imposes a hard- 
ship —— the lessee of these lands that this department is not dis- 
posed prolon 


g. 
You are therefore directed to bring the case on for hearing on the 
demurrer at the earliest possible date. 
Respectfully, Wane H. Ets, 
Acting Attorney-General. 
Wittmm J. Greece 


, Eug., 
United States Attorney, Muskogee, Okla. 
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OFFICE OF UNirep Srates ATTORNEY. 
EASTFRN Dts Fr OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., December 20, 1909. 
Sir: Replying to your favor of December 16, 1909. relating to the 


ease of the United States ex rel. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations v. 
John F. McMurray and others, directing my attention to your letter of 
August 28, 1909, I beg to say: 





I take it from your letter that for some reason I am supposed to be at 
fault because of the delay in the hearing of this case. I beg to advise 
that this case was commenced by Mr. Latham prior to tehood. I 
found it pending on the docket in default, there being no answer, de 
murrer. or other pleading filed by the defendants. I had the case trans- 
ferred .o the United States court for this district, and at the repeated 
solicitation of Mr. McMurray and upon his pro e to plead in the ca 
I permitted it to stand over from term to term. The fact is this case 
stood in default until the — ds’ of August, 1909, at which time a de- 
murrer was filed by the defend..uts, which is the first and only pleading 
they have ever filed in the case. Since the date of the filing of this 
demurrer it has been impossible to get it considered. 

I have had the case assigned for hearing at the January term and 
expect to take it up at that time and dispose of it 

I do not know what representations defendants may have made with 
reference to this delay, but I give you this information so that you may 
be fully advised as to facts. 

Respecttully, yours, W. J. Grace 


United States Attorney. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY 11, 1910. 

Str: Receipt is hereby acknowledged of your communication of the 
20th ultimo, relative to the case of United States ex rel. Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations v. John F. McMurray et al. 

It was not my intention in the letter of August 28, 1909, to express 
any criticism of your course in this matter. Mr. McMurray repre- 
sented great delay and inability to secure a final hearing. It appeared 
that the case had been pending for some time and the desire of this 
department was expressed to the effect that final adjudication should 
be reached. 

Your detailed explanation is entirely satisfactory and very much 
appreciated, in view of the representations made by the defendant in 
this case. 

However, it is still clear that the case should be disposed of at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Respectfully, Wape H. ELLs, 
Acting Attorney-General. 
W. J. Greeec, Esq., 

United States Attorney, Muskogee, Okla. 


Orsice oF UNITED STaTres ATTORNEY, 
EASTERN District OF OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., December 24, 1909. 

Srr: I am advised by the attorneys for John F. McMurray that In 
the case of the United States on the relation of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations v. John F. McMurray, now pending on demurrer, 
and which is set for hearing January 4, will ask leave of court to with- 
draw the demurrer and file a motion against the complaint to make 
it more definite and certain in that the Government be required to 
set out copies of the regulations of the Secretary of the Interior made 
and promulgated governing the leasing of coal lands on segregated 
lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 

I wish, therefore, that you would have sent to me by the Secretary 
of the Interior, at once, copies of all regulations governing the leasing 
of coal lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations made and pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of the Interior since the passage of the 
act of Congress of June 28, 1898, commoniy known as the Curtis 
bill, down to the present time. Also the reguiations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior governing the approval of leases made by the old 
Choctaw-Chickasaw mining commissioners. 

The sole question involved in this litigation is the question of the 
right of the Secretary by regulations to increase the amount of the 
annual minimum royalties to be paid under coal and mineral leases 
made by the mining commission of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 

As I understand the issues, the defendants will not contend that 
the changes in the regulation avoid the lease, but will contend that 
the Secretary has no power to increase the amount of annual mini- 
mum rental to be paid under these leases. 

These old coal leases are very valuable because in recent years no 
leases can be obtained on these lands, and in this case of McMurray 
he has held these leases for a number of years without making any 
development or taking out any coal under them. This, of course, 
deprives the nations of the royalties that would otherwise accrue to 
them if the leases were operated in good faith; so the real question to 
be determined in this litigation is whether or not under these old 
leases they can be held indefinitely upon the small minimum annuai 
rental required by the original lease. This case seems to me to 
present a very important question, and I desire to be fully advised 
upon the question of all regulations issued affecting the matter, the 
date of their promulgation and the act of Congress under which it 
is claimed they are authorized. 

Please furnish me with this information at your earliest conven: 
lence, and oblige, 

Very respectfully, W. J. Greea, 
United States Attorney. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C0., December 28, 1909. 
Sim: I have the honor to request that there be forwarded to this 
department as early as possible a copy of the regulations governing 
the leasing of coal lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, made 
and promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior since the passage 
of the act of June 28, 1898, known as the Curtis bill, down to the 
present time. Also a copy of the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior governing the approval of mining leases by the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw mining commissioners. 
Very respectfully, ee =. L, 
Acting Attorney-General. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1910. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
December 28, 1909, requesting copies of the regulations promulgated 
to govern the leasing of coal lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations under the act of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495). 

The supply of printed pamphlets containing the regulations approved 
by the department on October 27, 1908, and May 22, 1900, is ex- 
hausted, but the regulations are fully set forth in Senate Executive 
Document No. 396 (59th Cong., 2d sess., part 4, pp. 194-211), a copy 
of which is inclosed. There is also inclosed a copy of the amendment 
approved on December 6, 1907, in regard to royalties. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANK PIERCE, 


First Assistant Secretary. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 





AMENDMENT TO REGULATIONS GOVERNING ROYALTIES ON COAL IN THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 

The fifth and sixth subdivisions of paragraph 5 of the regulations 
to govern mineral leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, adopted 
May 22, 1900, are amended to read as follows: 

* Lessees shall pay advanced royalties, beginning from the date of 
approval of each lease, on each mine or claim, whether developed or not, 
such payments to be ‘a credit on royalty when said mine ts developed 
and operated and its production is in excess of such guaranteed annual 
advanced payments,’ as follows, viz: One hundred dollars r annum 
in advance for the first and second years, $200 per annum in advance 
for the third and fourth years, and $500 per annum in advance for each 
succeeding year thereafter ; and that, should any lessee neglect or refuse 
to pay such advanced royalty for the period of sixty days after the 
same becomes due and payable on any lease, the lease on which default 
is made shall become null and void, and all royalties paid in advance 
shall be forfeited and become the money and property of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. 

*“ Each lessee shall produce coal equal to the aggregate of 3,000 tons 
for each lease held by him during the first year from date of approval 
thereof; 4,000 tons during the second year; 7,000 tons during the 
third year; 8,000 tons during the fourth year; and 15,000 tons the 
fifth and each succeeding year during the term of such lease, or pay 
royalty as if such amounts had been produced: Provided, That any 
amount paid in excess of that required by actual production shall be 
held as a credit to be applied in payment of royalty on subsequent 
actual production; and a failure to meet this requirement will subject 
the lease or leases, as to which default shall occur, to cancellation.” 

Approved, December 6, 1907. 

JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICR, 
Washington, January 13, 1910. 

Sir: This department duly received your letter of December 24, 1909, 
relating to the case of United States ex rel. Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations v. John F. McMurray, in which you ask to have sent you copies 
of all regulations governing the leasing of coal lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations promulgated since the passage of the act of 
June 28, 1898, also of the regulations of the Secretary of the Interior 
governing the approval of leases made by the old Choctaw-Chickasaw 
mining commissioners. 

I inclose herewith part 4, Senate Document 396 (59th Cong., 2d 
sess.), which contains all of the rules and regulations so promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Interior. I am informed that the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw mining commissioners were purely tribal representatives and 
were under no rules and regulations of the Interior Department; at 
least, no such rules and regulations can now be found. 

Respectfully, 
Wane H. ELtts, 
Acting Attorney-General. 
Wma. J. Greae, Esq., 


United States Attorney, Muskogee, Okla. 





OFFICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., January 27, 1910. 

Srr: Re lying to your favor of January 11, 1910, relating to the case 
of the United States ex rel. Choctaw and Chickasaw nations against 
John F. McMurray and others, to recover the amount claimed to be due 
on account of royalties on four certain coal-mining leases executed b: 
the trustees of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations on March 15, 189) 

I have the honor to report that I have this day filed an amended and 
supplemental bill in that case. 

he supplemental feature simply covers the amount due for the 
years 1908 and 1909 which have accrued since the filing of the original 
complaint. The amendment affects the nature of the claim to this 
extent: In the original action it was pleaded and ciaimed that the 
Government had the right to collect the advanced royalties provided 
in the lease, being $100 for the first and second years, $200 for the 
third and fourth years, and $500 for each succeeding — thereafter, 
and that in addition to the advanced royalties they had a right to 
collect royalty at the rate of 8 cents a ton upon the minimum output 
required to be mined under the regulations prescribed yy the Secretary 
of the Interior of May 22, 1900, and December 6, 1907. 

After making a thorough examination of the leases and the regula- 
tions, I reached the conclusion that the Government could not recover 
royalty at the rate of 8 cents per ton on the minimum production. re- 
quired and in addition thereto recover advanced royalties, but under 
the terms of the lease, which expressly provides that it shall be subject 
to the regulations existing at the time it was entered into and such 
subsequent regulations as may be pe wre by the Secretary of the 
Interior, I am of the opinion that the subsequent regulation requiring 
the production of a minimum tonnage r annum is a lawful regula- 
tion and within the power of the Secretary to provide, for the reason 
that it does not in any manner affect the provisions of the lease, but 
is a matter of operation. It is a regulation providing the manner in 
which the lease shall be operated. 








In another portion of the lease it is covenanted and agreed by ; 
lessee that he will use diligence to immediately begin the operati., 
and production of coal from the —- described, and operate 
same in a workmanlike manner. Jnless it can be said that the mi; 
mum production required by the regulations is an excessive on 
see no reason why the Secretary would not be authorized to re 
such production or, in event it is not produced, to require the paym 
of royalty thereon at the rate provided in the lease or by regulat; 
subsequently made, which in this case is 8 cents per ton instead of 
cents provided in the lease itself. 

However, if the royalty is charged against the lessee at the rate of 
8 cents per ton as minimum production, which in this case is 15.11) 
tons, after the fourth year, and that amount of royalty exceeds : 
advanced payments ~oy Le / the lease, the advanced payment. 
must be credited upém the royalty due from the minimum producti 
and if the advanced payments are paid only the difference would ; 
main. In other words, the regulation requiring this lessee to prod) 
15,000 tons of coal and pay a royalty of 8 cents per ton thereon wo. |: 
require the annual payment of $1,200 royalty to the Choctaw ani 
Chickasaw nations; if the advanced payment of $500 is made, it show! 
be credited upon the $1,200, leaving a balance of only $700 and ni: 
added to the $1,200, which would uire the payment of $1,700. T 
latter 7 was the one adopted in the pleading originally filed in this 
case. have therefore sued for the amount due on these leases requir 
ing the payment of royalty on the minimum output required by ¢! 
regulations and have credited the amount that has been paid by ¢ 
lessee as advanced royalty. The original petition asks for judgment 
for $22,880 for royalty due up to April 27, 1907, whereas the amount 
claimed in the amended and epeennnte petition is $28,880 for : 
alty due up to April 27, 1909. is is the amount claimed after alloy 
ma. be. McMurray credit for $1,600, paid in as advanced royalties on 
each lease. 

Under the order of court I was required to separately state and 
number the several causes of action, and there appeared to be one cause 
of action arising under each lease and a cause of action upon the bond 
This makes the bill very cumbersome, and I am not inclosing a copy 
because I anticipate that you can understand the nature of the suit 
from this letter. However, if it is not clear I will send you copies of 
the original bill filed; also copy of the amended and supplemental con 
plaint if you desire. 

W. J. Grese, 


Respectfully, yours, 
United States Attorney. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 





OFFIcB OF UnrtTep STaTes ATTORNEY, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., February 8, 1910 

Srr: I inclose herewith copy of demurrer filed to the amended com 
plaint in the case of the United States v. John F. McMurray and 
others by his attorney, Mr. A. A. Richards. 

I filed the amended complaint in the name of the United States for 
the use and benefit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. I do not 
understand, and never have been able to understand, how a suit could 
be maintained in the name of the United States ex rel. the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. The original suit was brought by the United 
States for the use of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, and the 
complaint so alleges, and I have so alleged in the amended complaint 
7 title, I assume, has no material bearing upon the nature of the 
action. 

I think the serious question will be raised by the fifth ground of 
demurrer. That is the only one that occurs to me will be at al! 


troublesome. 
Very respectfully, Wma. J. Greaa, 
United States Attorney. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 





InN THB Unitep States Crrcurr CourT IN AND FOR THE EASTERN !)is- 
TRICT OF OKLAHOMA. 


United States ex rel. Choctaw Nation and Chickasaw Nation, plai: 
tiffs, v. John F. McMu » principal, and James M. Lindsay, Fisher 
Tyler, jr., and John Simpson, sureties, defendants. At law. 
Yo. lb 


DEMURRER OF JOHN F. M’MURRAY. 


The defendant, John F. McMurray, demurs to the “Amended anid 
supplemental complaint at law,” filed in this action on January ~'. 
1910, and further demurs to each of the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth causes of action therein set out, severally and separately, on ea) 
and all of the grounds hereinafter set out, and alleges that from the 
face of said pleading it appears. 

1. That the party named therein as “complainant” has no legal ca- 
pacity to sue upon any of the causes of action therein set out. 

2. rat there is a defect of pa plaintiff, in that said amended and 
supplemental complaint is not filed in the name or names of, nor by. 
the same complainants by whom this action was commenced, and said 
original complainants are not named in said amended pleading, althouch 
there has been no substitution of parties herein. 

3. That there is a defect of parties plaintiff in said pleading in thot 
it appears therefrom that the Choctaw Nation of Indians and the Chick- 
asaw Nation of Indians are both interested in the subject-matter in cou- 
troversy in each and all of the causes of action set out in said pleadinz. 

4. That there is a defect of parties plaintiff in that it is not attempted 
in said amended pleading to prosecute this action in the name or names 
of the real parties in interest. 

5. That neither said pleading, nor any of the several causes of action 
therein set out, states facts sufficient to constitute any cause of action iu 
favor of the complainant therein named and this endant. 








Attorney for Defendant, John F. McMurray. 


{Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 210. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StTaTes SENATE: 


I respectfully protest against. the approval of J. F. McMurray con- 
tracts with Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, 


Cc. D. CarTre. 
. . * . . to s 











The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. It was asserted by Mr. Tawney that the 
amendment which had precipitated the above discussion was 
handed him by Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma, and at the 
night session, Saturday, June 25, 1910, the following debate 
occurred : 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
tion of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma rises to a 
question of personal privilege. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in the proceedings 
of the Senate on yesterday, when the conference report on the 
deficiency appropriation bill was under consideration, the state- 
ment was made that in respect of a provision relating to certain 
Indian contracts the amendment as agreed on by the conferees 
had been handed the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by a Member of this House who was alleged to be inter- 
ested in such contract. 

To-day in the House the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has justly and fairly stated the facts, and with all pro- 
priety has also stated that I am the Member who presented 
the amendment in question. The debate which followed the 
presentation of the conference committee report in this House, 
taken in connection with the statements made in the Senate, 
clearly raises the implication that the amendment proposed. was 
improper and my relation thereto likewise in question. Upon 
the eve of adjournment time does not permit an extended state- 
ment now; but in justice to myself I wish now to say I have no 
interest, directly or indirectly, near or remote, in the contracts 
in question or in the subject-matter. To those interested in 
their approval I have heretofore frankly stated that, in my judg- 
ment, the compensation provided for therein was too high, and 
that statement I have made wherever occasion required. 

The right of the individual Indians to be represented by 
counsel of their own selection in thé protection and adjustment 
of their property interests with the Governméht was not open | 
to challenge. The amendment to the appropriation bill as | 
made in the Senate requiring the approval of Congress to these 
contracts was an unusual provision, inasmuch as heretofore 
and under the general law approval of such contracts was left 
to the Executive. When Governor Johnston, of the Chickasaw | 
Nation, and members of the Indian delegation from both tribes 
now in Washington stated to me that the amendment they had 
prepared was satisfactory and would fully protect the rights | 
of the Indians and requested that I present it, I examined it 
carefully and observed that the only change from the present 
requirements was that the individual contract of the Indian 
citizens relating to their tribal funds must also be approved by 
the President before it became effective. As the amendment 
thus proposed and as reported later from the conference com- 
mittee left the subject of compensation wholly within control 
of the President and the Secretary of the Interior, it seemed 
to me entirely proper legislation, but as the matter has been 
given wide publicity in the public press, it is most unfair and 
unjust to me to leave it as itis. I submit that the House should 
at once authorize the fullest and most searching investigation of 
the matter, and to that end I ask unanimous consent that the | 
Rules Committee be discharged from the further consideration | 
of House resolution 805, and that said resolution be passed with 
the following amendment: 


In line 2, strike out the word “chairman” and insert the word 
“ Speaker.” 

In line 5, after the word “Congress,” insert the following: “And 
also for the purpose of investigating all contracts pending with any 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, or with individual members 
thereof, and whether or not any improper means have been attempted 
by any person or persons with reference to securing any contracts with | 
said nations or the members of those tribes, or in trying to have any 
such contracts approved.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
move to suspend the rules and pass the resolution, but under 
the rules of the House, as it appears to the Chair they have 
been construed with the assent of the House, it appears to the 
Chair that the rules would not permit the Chair to submit | 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed to make a statement. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I move, then, Mr. Speaker, to 
suspend the rules and pass the resolution referred to in my | 
statement, with the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
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| with the Clerk of the House during the recess. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 





House resolution S¢ 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Aff s or any subcommittee 
thereof appointed by the chairmar hereby ed to personally 
visit any of the Indian reservations or aget S tl United States 
for the purpose of inspecting conditions and { ng infor ition for 
the use of Congress That said committe may em y a ster rapher 
in addition to the clerk of the committee, and ! autho ‘d and 
empowered to send for persons and papers, to tendance of 
witnesses and to administer oaths, and that the expens rred here- 
under shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the lk nuichers 
approved by the chairman of said committee rha iid imittee 
shall make a report to the House before the adjournment of t! sent 
Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [{Mr. Me- 
GUIRE] moves to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. With the amendment, Mr. 


Speaker—the resolution, with the amendment which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In line 2 strike out the word “chairman” and insert the word 


* Speaker.” 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Oklahoma |Mr. M¢ 
GuUIRE] has twenty minutes, and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWoop] has twenty minutes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, before making a 
statement I desire to further amend that resolution by requir- 
ing that the report of this committee be filed, as soon as it can 
be done with convenience to the committee, with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. 
poses should be 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the modification of the 
resolution will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The amendment 
reduced to 


which the gentleman 
writing and reported from 


pro- 
the 


I ask that the resolution be reported as 


In line 2 strike out the word “chairman” and insert tl word 
“ Speaker,” so it will read 

“Any subcommittee thereof appointed by the Speaker is h by au- 
thorized ” F 

And so forth. 

The SPEAKER. What is the other amendment which the 
gentleman proposes ? 

Mr. KEIFER. I would like to hear the resolution read as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. We are trying to get the amendment in 


order to do that. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
pared it is at the desk. 

The SPEAKER. You said the committee might file 


The amendment as I have pre. 


its report 


The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the resolution insert: “and the committee may 
report with the Clerk of the House during the rec 4 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. So that the Clerk will now read, if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio desires it, with the amendment the resolution 
that the motion covers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


file its 


ess 


Mr. Speaker, may we have order while the 


| resolution is being read? 


The SPEAKER. It will be read as it would be if it were 
amended. 

The resolution as amended was reported. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. Speaker, the first 


amendment which I have offered has not yet been reported by 
the Clerk. 
The SPEAKER. What was the 
Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
statement to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. 


first amendment? 
I sent my amendment with my 


The Chair is under the impression that the 


| Clerk has read everything. 


Mr. KENDALL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil! state it. 

Mr. KENDALL. I desire to know if there was not ineorpo- 
rated in the amendment a provision conferring authority to 
investigate and examine all contracts entered into between the 
tribes and attorneys. 
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The SPEAKER. Is that the matter that the gentleman refers 
to? The Clerk will again read the resolution. 

The resolution was again reported. 

—_. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman why it was that 
this first amendment was placed in his motion. It seems to me 
that it is out of the ordinary procedure. I do not know of any 
precedent for it. The subcommittee of the standing committee, 
and then you have included as an amcudment, as I understand 
it, to be appointed by the Speaker. What is the object of that 
amendment? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The original resolution pro- 
vided for the appointment by the chairman of the committee. 
I was not aware whether my amendment providing that the 
Speaker appoint this committee had a precedent or not; but I 
deemed it advisable to insert the Speaker instead of the chair- 
man. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, as I understand, the resolution provides 
that this investigation should be made by a subcommittee of 
the Indian Affairs Committee. Is not that right? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now you have added to that that this sub- 
committee of the Indian Affairs Committee must be appointed 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that a fair inference? 

I want to suggest to the gentleman that it seems to me that 
if he wants the Speaker to appoint the committee he ought not 
to limit the Speaker to the Indian Affairs Committee or control 
the subcommittee of Indian Affairs. If he wants the investi- 
gation made that way, then the Speaker ought not to be limited 
to that subcommittee. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
the Speaker; and I am willing to accept an amendment giving 
the Speaker the range of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me you ought either to allow the 
Speaker to have the range of the House and appoint the sub- 
committee or leave it free to the committee. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I am willing to accept an 
amendment of that kind. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the gentleman will yield to 
me, I desire to ask him whether or not the language which has 
been excepted to, or which gave rise to the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion, had to do with the approval of contracts. I was not in 
the House when the debate occurred. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. It did. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The object of the gentleman’s 
resolution is to have investigated the very thing that gave rise 
to this situation, which the gentleman meets by rising to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
resolution. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understood the first part of 
the resolution, it provided that this subcommittee could visit 
any reservation in the United States and investigate any con- 
tract made by the Indians or in their behalf. Is that so? 

Mr. MoGUIRE of Qklahoma. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And it also said “for the infor- 
mation of Congress.” Now, as I understand it, if there be an 
offense charged here, it is specific in character, relating to con- 
tracts alleged to have been made by two tribes, the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, in Oklahoma. Therefore I do not see why 
there is any necessity for the sort of dragnet part of the reso- 
lution which would send this subcommittee to any reservation 
in the United States. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not understand that it 
provides for sending the committee to any reservation, but to 
any of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand it there was pending before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs a resolution proposing to author- 
ize the Committee on Indian Affairs or any subcommittee thereof 
to visit any of the Indian agencies. 


That is the purpose of the 


Will the gentleman permit a 





I have no disposition to limit | peaq as a part of his remarks. The Clerk will read. 





| affair. 


| his approval. 


| whom shall be a Member of the H 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives to investigate 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Pending before the Commit. 


tee on Rules. 

Mr. MANN. Pending before the Committee on Rules. Now, 
the gentleman has taken that resolution and added onto that 
authority to investigate in reference to these contracts betwee, 
Indians and attorneys, but the original resolution still stands, 
under the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. As amended. 

Mr. MANN. Authorizing the Committee on Indian Affairs or 
any subcommittee to visit any Indian tribes or Indian agencics 
for the, investigation of any Indian affairs. Is not that correct? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I did not read the resolution 
carefully. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have a copy of it here. 
the gentleman permit me to read it? - 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. It says: 

That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee thereot 
es by the Speaker, is hereby authorized to personally visit an 
of the Indian reservations or agencies in the United States for t 
purpose of inspecting conditions and obtaining information for the us: 
of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest that if the gentleman fro: 
Oklahoma did not read the resolution before he moved to sus 
pend the rules, perhaps the rest of us had better consider it. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have hurriedly prepared : 
resolution which provides for a full investigation of this very 
I would like to have it read in my time as a substitute. 
While the Clerk is reading I will send a copy to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McGutre], and see if it will not meet wit! 
I ask that this resolution be now read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the resolution be 


Will 


The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 847. 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of seven members, each of 
ouse of Representatives, shall be 


all circumstances connected with certain contracts now said to exist 
by and between J. F. McMurray, an attorney of McAlester, Okla., and 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, or any mem 
ber or members thereof, this to include bribery, fraud, or any undue 
influence that nor have been exerted on behalf of the approval or pro- 
curing of the said contracts, or any of them. 

Said committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at any place, to 
require the attendance of witnesses and the , peeenetion of papers by 
subpena, to be signed by the chairman of said committee. he chair- 
man of said committee or any member thereof is hereby empowered to 
administer oaths. Said committee is further hereby empowered to 
take testimony under oath and in writing; to obtain documents, meoere, 
and other information from the several departments of the Govern- 
ment or any bureau thereof; to employ not to exceed two stenog- 
raphers to take and make a record of all evidence received by the com- 
mittee, and to k a record of its proceedin All costs and expenses 
of said investigation shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives. 

1 by said committee shall be open to the public. The com- 
mittee shall report to this Congress all evidence taken and their find- 
ings and conc thereon. And in case of disobedience to a sub- 
— this committee may invoke the aid of any court of the United 

tates, or any territories or districts thereof, within the jurisdiction 
be carried on by said committee in requiring 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, ents w the provisions of this resolution, and any 
such court within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry under this 
resolution is being carried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a s a issued to any person under authority of this resolu- 
tion, issue an order requiring such persons to appear before the said 
committee and produce books and papers, if so erdered, and give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such court as cortempt thereof. 
The claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to criminate 
the rson giving such evidence shall not exeuse such witness from 
testifying; but such evidence or testimony shail not be used against 
such person on the trial of any criminal proceeding except in prosecu- 
tions for perjury committed in giving such testimony. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, much of it, was 
taken from the resolution that was passed for the Ballinger- 
Pinchot investigation. I did not suspect that this matter was 
eoming up in this manner. I only heard a few moments ago 
that there was a possibility of it coming up at all, and therefore 
had not the time toe consider and prepare carefully all the 
points, so I dictated the first part of the resolution and culled 
such parts as I thought appropriate from the Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation resolution. The resolution goes directly to the 
specific proposition under consideration and brings in no ex- 
traneous matter. 


Mr. MILLFR of Minnesota. Is it not a fact that there are a 


large number of other contracts with the Chickasaws and Choc- 

















taws and Osages, all of which might be subject to investiga- 
tion as well as these? 

Mr. CARTER. In reply to the gentleman I will say that 
there are no other contracts about which such charges are pre- 
ferred; at least if there are I have not heard of them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It may be that there are no 
charges made, but there are other contracts that need investi- 
gation just as much as these, and why does the gentleman re- 
strict it to these contracts? Why does he not extend it to all 
contracts with the Five Civilized Tribes? 

Mr. CARTER. Because the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McGutke] brings this up as a matter of privilege. The point of 
personal privilege applies only to the McMurray contracts with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws and does not include any other 
tribes or any other contracts. I have no objection to including 
any other matters except for that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If you are going to start in to 
investigate, why not go to the bottom of it? 

Mr. CARTER. If any other charges have been made, I do 
not know of them. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, there have been charges made about 
whole let of other people and contracts. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; and that is what we talked about yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think any one Member 
of the House is subject to investigation any more than other 
Members or the Member from Oklahoma, and any of these 
Indians and these particular contracts. 

Mr. CARTER. I will ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McGurre] if he will accept this substitute for his resolution. 

Mr. MANN. If he did. I would object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why? 

Mr. MANN. It only refers to the contracts with one indi- 
vidual. 

Mr FITZGERALD. Why not make it all individuals? 

Mr. MANN. That is what I want him to do. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma to the fact that we can not by 
a House resolution clothe the committee with the powers pro- 
posed in this resolution. The Ballinger-Pinchot provision was 
a law and enacted by both Houses of Congress and approved by 
the President. - This resolution contains power that the House 
itself can not give. 

Mr. MANN. What power? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In regard to the process. 

Mr. CARTER. If we can not give this power, then how can 
we go to the bottom of the matter? I have nothing but sympa- 
thy with the gentleman from Oklahoma. This is done in no 
spirit of revenge. If the gentleman can exonerate himself, I 
shall be glad to see him do it. I know nothing of the details 
of the implication under which the gentleman says he rests. 
As we understand it, the circumstances were only brought 
to light on yesterday afternoon during the discussion of the 
amendment to require the approval of the McMurray con- 
tracts. 
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too general in its character. 


The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGurre] has offered 
a resolution which, I think, is defective, from the fact that it is 
The gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. MILLER] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] sug- 
gested that if we investigate one man we should investigate all. 
There is such a thing as making a resolution so broad and so 
general that it reaches and accomplishes no purpose. My desire, 
both on behalf of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGurre}, 
on behalf of myself, and the entire delegation, on behalf of the 
new State of Oklahoma, is to have any charges that may nov 
be preferred or may have been preferred sifted to the dregs, and 


if there be irregularities on the part of any Member of thi 
House, I for one believe that this House and the American 
people ought to know it. 

On the other hand, if the charges should be unfounded; o1 


the other hand, if the charges are not well made and well take 


it is the duty of this House and within the right of any Member 
involved, at the earliest possible moment, to let his innocence 
be known. 

I think the substitute offered by my colleague [Mr. Carter] 
which directs the attention of this House and the attention ¢ 


this committee and the attention of the American people to th 
thing in issue, is the resolution that this House ought to ado] 
|I do not believe it is the province or the disposition of 
House, if they take a second thought, to adopt a resolutik 
wandering in character, which wi!l result in no inforn 
that this House desires. I hope the substitute will be accepted 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire], who offe1 
the original resolution. I believe that he, with the rest of 1 
desires that this Congress, at the earliest possible moment 
should know precisely the real situation, and if that be true k 


———— 


all eyes be riveted on the thing in issue, to wit, how were tho 


contracts secured and how were they sought to be approved. | 
think the substitute resolution should prevail. 
I yield back the balance of my time, if I have any. [Aj 


plause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Okla 
homa if he expects to make more than one speech in conclusion 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. There will be two speeches 
made on this side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘There will be only one on this side, and 
I wish the gentleman would proceed. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. BurKe]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
called up by the gentleman from Oklahoma was offered by me 
by direction of the Committee on Indian Affairs. I may 
that that committee has been engaged in a series of hearings 
involving different questions and involving different tribes orf 
Indians throughout the United States. There has been a senti- 
ment in the committee that the committee or a subcommittee 


Si) 


| thereof ought to visit some of these reservations. 


Now, what should be done—what this House wants to do—is 


to probe this to the very grass roots, and unless some such reso- 
lution as my substitute is adopted such an investigation will 
not be possible. 


But the gentleman says the charges have been made and they | 


are of a most serious nature. The gentleman should be given 


full opportunity to exonerate himself, and he can only exoner- | yielded for a question. 


ate himself by going to the bottom of the charges, a thing | 


which will not be accomplished by the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. Unless you give the committee the 
authority to subpeena witnesses and punish for contempt, I 
would like to know how you are going to get to the bottom of 
this matter. 

Mr. MANN. You can not give immunity to witnesses by a 
House resolution. 

Mr. CARTER. Then we will take out the immunity clause. 
I am perfectly content to have that taken out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Twelve minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McGurre] desire to consume more time on the subject? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I will consume my time at the 
proper time. I do not care to yield at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrets]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to prefer no charges 
against any man. I have no information within my possession 
that entitles me to prefer any charges. I merely desire to 
offer one word relative to the resolution. 


| 


j 


| 
| 


Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If it is a question. 
Mr. JAMES. When was this resolution about which you 


speak introduced? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think about ten days ago. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, this resolution does not cover the charges 
preferred at the other end of the Capitol relative to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is not a question. [ 

A few days ago there was considered before that committee 
a bill providing for the sale of a portion of the Crow Reserva- 
tion in Montana. There were certain disclosures before the 
committee, charges of different character, and it was thought 
that some committee of the committee ought to visit that reser 
vation. There have been hearings on the question of dispos 
ing of the surplus lands of the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
homa. 

The committee would undoubtedly get very valuable informa- 
tion by visiting the Five Civilized Tribes and perhaps some 
other reservations in the country. The gentleman presented 
this resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Now it seems that the gentleman moves to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from the further consideration of that reso- 
lution, and moves that it be passed with an amendment, includ- 
ing in the resolution authority to investigate any contracts made 
by the Five Civilized Tribes or any member thereof on the ques- 
tion of any contract that may have been heretofore made, and 
whether or not there have been any improper means in attempt- 
ing to get any of these contracts approved. 

I take it that is what is involved in the proposition as 
amended, and it seems to me that it goes far enough to get all 
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the information that the House desires, not only upon the 
charges that may have been made and that have been referred 
to by the gentleman from Oklahoma, but go into the whole 
question of misconduct on the part of attorneys in reference to 
a in general with the Indians. I think that is far 
enough. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would ask if you think one 
committee could go into all the contracts with attorneys of the 
various tribes between now and the next session? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, no; but this specifies the 
attorneys for the Five Civilized Tribes, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Would it not require two com- 
mittees—one on this special matter and the other on the general 
contracts with attorneys? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
from New York. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in response to the sug- 
gestion which has been made, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma will modify his resolution so as to in- 
clude any person or persons, besides J. F. McMurray, and the 
other Five Civilized Tribes, besides the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws and Osage Indians of Oklahoma. The resolution would 
read, “J. F. McMurray, an attorney, or any other person or 
persons, and the Choctaw or Chickasaw tribes of Indians of 
Oklahoma, or any member or members thereof, or any other 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, the Osage Indians, or any mem- 
bers thereof.” 

While it is true that the House can not confer upon the cir- 
cuit court, as was done in the Ballinger investigation case, the 
power to compel witnesses to respond to subpeenas, yet by the 
time Congress convenes next December, and any witnesses re- 
fuse to respond to subpenas from this committee, Congress 
will then have power and opportunity to compel them to appear 
before that committee and to give their testimony. Since the 
time is so short and the necessity so great, this resolution, if 
modified as the gentleman proposes to modify it, would initiate 
a very comprehensive investigation of these contracts of the 
Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Nation, and I hope that 
the resolution will be accepted by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa and adopted by the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I only wish to say 
that it seems to me that for the purposes of the investigation 
we should bear in mind what is the legitimate issue before the 
House. Last night when that bill came in there was in it an 
amendment which tended to permit, possibly, it was said, Mr. 
McMurray to get a share of three to six or sixteen million dol- 
lars as attorney’s fees from the Indian tribes. It was also 
alleged in another body, the Senate, I believe, that certain legis- 
lators were to share in those fees. It is denied that any legis- 
lators were to share in those fees. That is the issue to which 
this investigation should be limited if we are in earnest about 
it and want to get at the facts within a reasonable time. The 
question is, What are the contracts which McMurray had with 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians? These were the two 
tribes mentioned by the Member before the House yesterday. 
McMurray was the only man whose name was mentioned. We 
should make the issue specific to ascertain the facts concerning 
the McMurray contracts, and within a comparatively short time 
the committee could make a report for the enlightenment of 
Congress and the country. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But I want to say to the gentleman that 
tlLere are others outside of that, and how can we make it 
s} ccific? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
two minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. I am willing, Mr. Speaker, to accept the 
amendment. I have read the amendment which the gentleman 
from New York has spoken of, and I am willing to accept it if 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire] will accept it. 
A gentleman in another legislative chamber introduced a reso- 
lution similar to the one I present, some sixty or ninety days 
ago. 

‘ want to say a word in regard to what the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Mitier] said, which seemed to me rather an 
implication against some Member from the State of Oklahoma, 
and might be considered to cast a stigma upon some man who 
represents that State. I did not exactly understand the gentle 
man’s remark, and I should like him to repeat it. 


That may be very likely. 
I yield two minutes to the gentleman 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I most emphati-- 
ally state that anything I said had no reference whatever 
any Member on this floor from Oklahoma or any other Sta‘, 
and I would not for anything in the world cast any such impy- 
tation or suspicion. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the gentleman kindly, and I hope : 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire] will accept the s 
stitute, and that it will be adopted by the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the original resolut! 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire] | 
poses to investigate any Indian reservation or agency in i) 
United States for the purpose of inspecting conditions a:| 
obtaining information for the use of Congress, and also fir 
the purpose of investigating all contracts pending with 1) 
Five Civilized Indian Tribes. Now, it is a general resoluti 
relating to no particular matter. At this moment, in the c! 
ing hours of this session, there is no reason for a resolution 
of this kind being presented to take up our time, unless it is 
done for the purpose of a cloak for another transaction. You 
know and I know that the Indian contracts that were proposed 


n 


to be ratified in the general deficiency bill presented to thi 

House yesterday have been refused ratification by the Interi: 

Department. You were presenting a law that sought, in so 
many words, to declare a ratification. It has been declared 
under the Dome of this Capitol that bribery and corruption 
walked behind that effort at ratification. Now, if you want to 
investigate those contracts, if you want to investigate those 
charges, we are willing to join with you in any reasonable 
resolution; but you can not receive our vote for a proposition 
that seeks to throw sand in the eyes of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] You can not receive our vote for a subterfuge such 
as this, that will enable a committee to wander over the face 
of the earth and report everything in reference to Indian con- 
tracts or Indian agencies except the special matter that the 
country is interested in. [Applause.] If you want an honest 
investigation, accept the proposition of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carter]. Under the rules we can not offer it 
as an amendment. Vote down this proposition; and if the 
Speaker will give us recognition, we will offer the other in its 
place. We are willing to investigate fairly. Mr. Cartr’s 
resolution says your own Speaker may appoint the committee. 
We are asking for no partisan committee; but if you pretend 
to investigate, investigate the question before the country and 
not a subterfuge. [Applause.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma, 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I will yield to the gentleman 
_from Minnesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. For the purpose of formulating a resolution 
that will accomplish what is desired on the part of every Mem- 
ber of the House, will it be possible by unanimous consent to 
postpone the consideration of this resolution and allow the re- 
maining time to be used in the consideration of a substitute 
resolution for the one offered by the gentleman from Oklahonmi: ? 

Mr. MANN. Why not take the Carter resolution? There is 
nothing out of the way about it, and it covers the case. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I suggest that the Carter resolution as 
amended by the gentleman from New York be substituted for 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mir. 
McGuire}. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. With the amendment that the 
report is to be filed during recess. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right; the committee can file the 
report during recess if it is ready. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that as there are 
other matters that ought to be disposed of before this session 
adjourns, that by unanimous consent fifteen minutes be given 
for gentlemen to consult among themselves and at the end of 
that time the matter be again taken up. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I think the resolution is per 
fected now, and by unanimous consent the one that is propos! 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma as amended by the gent!:- 
man from New York and the gentleman from Illinois can be 
substituted for the one offered by the gentleman from Ok!:- 
homa [Mr. McGuire]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let the substitute be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 847. 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of five members, each of 
whom shall be a Member of the House of Representatives, be appoint! 
by the Speaker to investigate all circumstances connected with certa\n 
contracts now said to exist by and between J..F. McMurray, an atto: 
ney, of McAlester, Okla., or any other person or persons, and ti! 


Mr. Speaker, how much time 
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Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, or any mem- 
ber or members thereof, or any other of the Five Civilized Tribes, the 
Osage Indians, or any members thereof, this to include bribery, fraud, 
or any undue influence that may have been exerted on behalf of the 
approval or procuring of the said contracts, or any of them. 

** Said committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at any place, to 
require the attendance of witnesses and the protection of papers by 
subpena to be signed by the chairman of said committee. The chair- 
man of said committee, or any member thereof, is hereby empowered 
to administer oath. Said committee is further hereby empowered to 
take testimony under oath and in writing, to obtain documents, papers, 
and other information from the several departments of the Govern- 
ment or any bureau thereof, to employ not to exceed two stenographers 
to take and make a record of all evidence received by the committee, 
and to keep a record of its proceedings. All costs and expenses of said 
investigation shall be paid from the contingent fund of the House of 
representatives. 

Al hearings by said committee shall be open to the public. The com- 
mittee shall report to this Congress all evidence taken and their find- 
ngs and conclusions thereon. And in case of disobedience to a sub- 
»ena this committee may invoke the aid of any court of the United 
States or of any Territories or districts thereof, within the jurisdic- 
tion of which any inquiry may be carried on by said committee in re- 
ouiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents under the provisions of this resolu- 
tion, and any such court within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
under this resolution is being carried on may, in case of contumacy or 
refusal to obey a subpeena issued to any under authority of 
this resolution, issue an order requiring such persons to appear before 
the said committee and produce books and papers, if so ordered, and 
give evidence touching the matter in question, and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. The claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend 
to eriminate the person giving such evidence shall not excuse such 
witness from testifying, but such evidence or testimony shall not be 
used against such person on the trial of any criminal proceeding ex- 
cept in prosecution for perjury committed in giving such testimony. 
And said committee may file its report with the Clerk of the House 
during the recess of Congress. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask a question with 
reference to this resolution. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask a question. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute this resolution for the one which I offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the motion to suspend the rules shall cover 
the resolution just read. Is there objection? ~ 

Mr. HEFLIN: I ask unanimous consent to substitute in lieu 
of the motion that pertains to the Speaker appointing the 
committee that the House elect a committee. [Cries of 
“ No! ” No! “db 

The SPEAKER. There seem to be several noes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to know. I have heard some 
noes, but I would like to see the gentlemen rise. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to unanimous consent 
asked for by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire]? 
[After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether or not this resolution is broad enough 
to include all contracts between ‘this man McMurray and these 
nations of Indians. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And any other contracts? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will it go back ten years? 

Mr. MANN. It will go back as long as the committee wants 
it to go back. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to investigate the man- 
ner of the appointment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw attorneys. 

Mr. MANN. Then bring in a resolution. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That matter is unsettled yet. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and agree to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the resolution was 
passed. 

The SPEAKER announced the following committee: Mr. 
Burke of South Dakota, Mr. CaAmpBett, Mr. Mriiter of Minne- 
sota, Mr. StepHens of Texas, and Mr. SAUNDERS. 

+: * * . * 
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Mr. CARTER. In conclusion, I desire to state that neither 
Mr. MeMurray nor his associates have made any improper 
statements to me concerning these contracts. Notwithstanding 
the fact that practically all the Indian property involved lies 
within the confines of my district, Mr. McMurray has never, 
during the entire session, mentioned the matter to me. There 
have, however, come to me certain suggestions to the effect that 
on account of my opposition to the approval of these contracts 
Mr. MeMurray and his associates would come into my district 
and defeat me for reelection. No such idle threats as these 
can deter me from dvuing a duty so manifestly plain. I am not 
yet. prepared to believe that the people of Oklahoma desire a 
Representative in the National Legislature who can be brow- 


| 
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beaten into acquiescence on such a proposition as this. I will 


|do Mr. McMurray the justice to say that this threat did not 


come directly from him, but through parties who are said to be 
interested in the matter, 
the contest. 

Mr. Chairman, the politics of our country certainly 
reached an ominous and strained condition when the gentlemen 
from that side of the Chamber continue to rise in their places 
and deny responsibility of their monstrous offspring, the I: 
tariff law. 

While differing with them politically, it has been our privi- 
lege in the past to point with pride to the three Republican 
Members from Oklahoma as men who had the courage to stand 
by every act of their party. But, alas, our ideals are smashed, 
for now comes the gentleman from the second Oklahoma dis- 
trict [Mr. MorcGan], a rock-ribbed standpat Republican, repudi- 
ating certain schedules and declaring that he voted for 


If such be their intention I welcome 


have 


iyne 


free 


trade. The statement of my distinguished colleague is certainly 
refreshing. I am, indeed, glad to know that he has a change of 


heart on the principles of high protective tariff, and we welcome 
him into the fold of the party which stands for a tariff for reve- 
nue only. In'‘the language of the Good Book, we say unto him 
that— 


Likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth more 
than over ninety and nine just people which needeth no repentanc: 


, 


[Laughter and applause on Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman has stated that I misrepresented him. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no desire to misrepresent anyone on the floor 
of this House. I particularly have no desire to misrepresent 
any Republican. All we need in the coming campaign is that 
their past acts shall be correctly defined and not misrepresented. 
Most especially would I not misrepresent my good friend from 
the second district of Oklahoma. 

I know that this lumber schedule is a live wire in his dis- 
trict, for that district is what is usually termed on the floor of 
this House “one of the prairie districts.” I would not do any- 
thing that would in anywise place him in a false light before 
any of his constituents. What we on this side of the House 
most earnestly desire is that he and all other Republicans be 
placed exactly in their true light on the tariff bill. 

I did make the statement attributed to me by my friend 
[Mr. Morean of Oklahoma], and I insist that that statement is 
correct. Let us see: I stated that he voted against free lum- 
ber, and I state now, upon my responsibility as a Member of 
this House, that when the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. De Armond], which practically meant free lum- 
ber, was voted on in the Committee of the Whole, my colleague 
{Mr. MorGan] passed through the tellers against the De Armond 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would like to 
what vote that was that I voted against free lumber. 

Mr. CARTER. It was on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. De Armond]. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa should remember that. I do not recall the exact language 
of the amendment—— 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Now, I will ask my colleague 
if it is not a fact that the De Armond amendment only applied 
to free lumber as to certain countries. 

Mr. CARTER. The countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
That was the effect of the De Armond amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that that was 
only free lumber to a limited extent and that in the Committee 
of the Whole on the other four propositions to make free lum- 
ber from all countries I voted in favor of free lumber? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not remember except as to the 
De Armond amendment. I am perfectly willing to accept the 
statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma on the other votes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman think that 
after I had voted four times in Committee of the Whole and 
five times on the yea-and-nay vote for free lumber, that it is 
fair for him or any other gentleman to represent that I voted 
against free lumber? 

Mr. CARTER. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
has 9 to 1, according to his own figures. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.} 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Do you not think it is unfair 
to persistently misrepresent that I voted against free lumber? 

Mr. CARTER. Ah, Mr. Chairman, I insist that I have never 
in the least misrepresented the distinguished gentleman. I have 
never had anything te say about how the gentleman voted until 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 


know upon 





a gentleman on the floor of this House, a few days ago, at- 
tempted, in an adroit manner, to place the responsibility for 
the tariff on lumber at the door of the Democrats. I wanted 
him to be specific, so I called upon him to say how the Mem- 
bers from the State of Oklahoma voted. The gentleman said 
he did not know, but requested that I make such statement. 
Whereupon I stated, in substance, that the two Democrats 
from Oklahoma never had voted against free lumber and the 
three Republicans had. 

I did not give the name 
district of Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 
ment apply, in a general way, and neither of his two colleagues 
has seen fit to take any offense, and I insist, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
denied that he voted against the De Armond free-lumber amend- 
ment. 
statement during his absence from this Chamber. Replying to 
that I will say that I am not the keeper of his conscience nor 


of the gentleman from the second 


I simply made the state- 


of his presence in this Chamber, nor do I feel called upon to | 


forego the suppression of any statement I may have to make 
because, forsooth, some certain gentleman is absent from his 
duties. I will do the gentleman the justice to say that he was 
sitting in his seat a few moments before I made the statement. 
I thought he was there when I spoke and expected to immedi- 
ately get a rise out of him, but it seems that about the time 
I began to speak he passed out of the Chamber. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I have not the 
of the House at this important moment, but it seems to me 
this matter should be straightened out. I would not detract 
one iota from the credit of my friend from the second Okla- 
homa district, and if he did vote for some of the free-lumber 
amendments, then I want to compliment him, on behalf of the 
people of this country, in taking a step far in advance of many 
of his colleagues on that side of the House. 

Just one word more, Mr, Chairman, and then I am through. 

Gentlemen have repeatedly stated on the floor of this House 
that the 
crats. 
is to take responsibility for congressional action in this House, 
then you have precious little to your credit. Let me remind 


you that all nonpartisan legislation for the good of the country 
is put through by the aid and assistance of the Democrats. 


MorGan] has not yet | 


The gentleman again finds fault because I made this | 


slightest desire to take up the time | 


tariff was placed on lumber by the aid of the Demo- | 
Let me remind those gentlemen that if a small minority | 


| 


Almost every day your majority is forced to rely 
broad-minded gentlemen on this side of the Chamber to 
them in putting through meritorious measures. 
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upon 
ass 


Why, you 


so much dissension on your side, you are so hopelessly divi 


that you would not be able to put through one of the 
supply bills with Republican votes, and but for the aia . 


Per 
Be 


Democratic Members in these nonpartisan matters the pul 
business would either have to be suspended or run on tick 
you get together, an occurrence it looks as if might not ha) 


until Gabriel blows his horn for the final muster. 


Now 


you were, gentlemen, in the last session with a great big m» 


ity, 
manner, 
tion. 


and yet you come at this late day in a puerile, im), 


charging the minority with responsibility for legisla 


Now, 


do you not feel ashamed of yourselves for p! 


the “baby ‘act ” like that? 


duction 


on 


stringent cloture rules, and then as an evidence of my con 
ency I voted against your whole bill. 
| nor criticism for those few Democrats who voted for a tari 
some of the things in their districts. 
with them and their folks at home, and the Oklahoma pr 


which a separate vote was permitted by 
I have neither defe) 


That is a matter ent 


-Opo 


So far as I am personally concerned, I voted for every re 


ur 


a} t 
nsist- 


Se 


a 


sj 


tion is a matter between us and our folks at home, for the 


| tariff, after all, 
did vote for a high tariff on lumber? 
| but it took about 75 per cent of the Republican Memlx 
perpetrate that outrage on the country. 

Mr. MORGAN of Dklahoma. 


is a local issue. 
There were only 


is 


Is it not a fact that if + 


But what if a few Democra: 


a f W, 


; 
LO 


he 


|-Democrats had voted for free lumber we would have had free 


lumber? 
Mr. 


CARTER. 


Most all the Democrats did vote for fr 


| lumber, ard if one-fourth of you fellows over there had vot 


| for free lumber, we would have had free lumber. 


We ha 


9 
0 


| to 1 in favor of free lumber and you had 3-to 1 against tre 
| lumber—not quite as good a percentage as the 9 to 1 you c! 
on your individual vote. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
were not pledged for free lumber, while the Democrats were 


The Republicans as a 


Mr. CARTER. That is again to the credit of the good ; 
ment and eternal glory of the Democratic party. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 
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